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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  fifth  edition  of  this  treatise,  the  author  has  heen  thoroughly 
mindful  of  the  progress  of  Medicine  since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edi- 
tion in  1873.  The  treatise  embraces  in  its  scope  General  Pathology  as  well 
as  Practical  Medicine ;  and  in  each  of  these  departments  our  knowledge  has 
been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  advanced  by  zealous  workers  in  different 
countries.  The  aim  has  been  to  bring  the  work,  in  all  respects,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  present  state  of  advancement  in  both  the  Principles  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine.     Time  and  effort  have  not  been  spared  for  this  end. 

The  labor  of  the  revision  has  been  shared  by  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
Lecturer  on  Pathological  Histology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Dr.  Welch  has  contributed  in  Part  I.  the  first  seven  chapters,  embracing 
the  general  pathology  of  the  solid  tissues  and  of  the  blood.  He  has  also 
revised,  and  in  great  part  re-written,  the  descriptions  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  the  diseases  considered  in  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It  is  believed 
that  these  portions  of  the  work  will  serve  as  a  digest  of  the  essential  facts 
pertaining  to  general  and  special  pathological  anatomy,  as  far  as  this  important 
branch  of  study  bears  upon  practical  medicine. 

In  the  other  portions  of  the  treatise  will  be  found  many  changes  which 
have  somewhat  enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume,  in  spite  of  the  omission  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter,  and  the  re-writing  of  many  portions  with  a 
special  view  to  condensation.  Among  these  changes  are,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  section,  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  haematopoietic  system, 
the  classification  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  on  an  anatomical,  in 
place  of  a  symptomatic,  basis,  a  fuller  consideration  of  various  diseases,  and 
the  addition  of  several  which  were  not  considered  in  the  previous  editions. 
In  the  descriptions  of  individual  diseases,  larger  space  is  accorded  to  the 
morbid  anatomy,  including  histological  appearances,  and  to  the  pathological 
character.  In  short,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  present  edition  that  the 
eliminations,  isubstitutions,  and  additions  render  it  essentially  a  new  work. 

(iii) 


IV  PBEFACE. 

In  making  changes,  the  author  has  not  been  influenced  bj  any  sense  of  obli. 
gation  to  maintain  consistency  of  views  with  the  previous  editions  of  this 
treatise,  or  with  other  works  which  he  has  written.  Whenever  statements 
are  found  to  vary  from  those  made  at  a  prior  date,  the  simple  explanation 
is  that  the  ktter,  in  the  light  of  more  recent  reflection  and  enlarged  knowl- 
edge, seem  to  him  no  longer  tenable.  He  has  endeavored  to  regard  his  ow^n 
writings,  in  this  point  of  view,  divested  of  the  partiality  of  authorship,  and 
to  subject  them  to  as  critical  an  examination  as  if  they  were  the  writings  of 
another. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  Welch  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
revision  of  other  parts  of  the  work  than  those  contributed  by  him,  and  in 
the  task  of  proof-reading.  The  author  also  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  present 
publishers  for  a  continuance  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  rendered 
most  agreeable  his  relations,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  their  predeces- 
sors, Blanchard  &  Lea,  and  Henry  C.  Lea. 

Repeating  the  language  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  in  submitting 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  work  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-teachers  and  prac- 
titioners, <*  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  represent 
fairly  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  medicine  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats,  and  to  reflect  the  views  of  those  who  exemplify,  in 
their  practice,  the  present  stage  of  the  progress  of  medical  art." 

New  York,  Deoember,  18&0. 


Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  preface,  the  researches  of  Koch  and  others 
have  furnished  important  contributions  to  medical  knowledge.  The  author 
has  embodied  a  succinct  account  of  these  in  an  appendix. 

Nsw  Tors,  Deoember,  1863. 
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THE 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 


OF 


MEDICINE. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Scope  of  the  term  Medteine— Uae  of  the  term  In  contradiitinction  to  Surgery  and  ObstetrlcB^ 
SubdiTiaions  of  the  different  departmentB  of  medicine,  or  specialties— The  general  object  of 
this  work'-^Meaning  of  the  phrase  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine— Definition  of  Path- 
ologj— DlTislon  into  General  and  Special  Pathology— Nomenclature  of  Diseases— Subdivi- 
sions of  Oeneral  Pathology,  namely,  Morbid  anatomy  including  morbid  changes  of  the 
Holds  of  the  body;  Etiology;  Symptomatology;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Prophylaxis,  and 
Ther»peQtie»— Kelations  of  these  subdivisions  to  Special,  as  well  as  General,  Pathology- 
Definition  of  Disease— Definition  of  Health— Relationship  of  Pathology  to  Physiology- 
Progress  of  pathological  knowledge. 

MEDICINE,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  everything 
pertaining  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  disease.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The 
latter  are  properly  departments  of  medicine  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term ;  and,  although  they  may  be  cultivated  separately,  they  cannot  be 
disconnected  from  principles  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  medicine  in 
its  restricted  sense.  The  medical  profession  embraces  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  proper,  surgery,  and  obstetrics, 
either  separately  or  combined.  The  physician  is  a  member  of  the  profession 
who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  diseases  which  belong  to  the  department  of 
medicine  proper,  t.  e.,  medicine  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  The 
physician  may,  or  may  not,  undertake  the  duties  which  belong  to  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  In  this  country  most  physicians  are,  of  necessity,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  also  surgeons  and  obstetricians,  in  other  words,  general  practi- 
tioners. It  is  only  in  cities  and  large  towns  that  practitioners  can  devote 
themselves  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to  surgery  and  obstetrics  as  separate  de- 
partments of  medicine.  The  distinction  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  obstetri- 
cian, in  this  country,  is  purely  conventional.  The  only  degree  conferred  by 
our  universities  and  medical  colleges  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
authorizes  the  practice  of  either  or  all  the  departments,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  licenses  to  practise  medicine. 

The  division  of  medicine  into  the  three  departments  which  have  been 
named  is  natural,  and  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  each  de- 
jjartment.  Subdivisions  have  also  been  found  convenient  and  useful.  The 
latter  are  commonly  known  as  specialties,  and  they  who  devote  themselves  to 
particular  subdivisions  are  called  specialists.  The  more  impgrtant  of  the  sub- 
2  (17) 
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divisions  now  recognized  as  specialties  are  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  of 
the  skin,  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  diseases  pecidiar  to  females,  orthopedic 
surgery,  disorders  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  diseases  of  the  throat, 
nose,  and  larynx,  and  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Specialties  result  from  an 
increase  of  knowledge  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  one  mind  to  com- 
pass all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  either  of  the  three  departments  of  medi- 
cine.  The  special  cultivation  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  medicine  leads 
to  a  further  development  of  knowledge  relating  to  each  subdivision,  and, 
hence,  conduces  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  But,  as  the  great  principles  of 
medicine  are  common  to  medicine  proi)er,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  so  with 
regard  to  the  subdivisions,  they  cannot  be  completely  isolated  from  the  de- 
partments to  which  they  respectively  belong.  A  particular  class  of  affections 
cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others,  and  without 
reference  to  the  general  laws  of  disease.  Directing  the  attention  exclusively 
to  a  specialty  leads  to  the  habit  of  attributing  to  it  an  undue  relative  promi- 
nence, and  of  regarding  the  diseases  belonging  to  it  as  of  paramount  imi)ort- 
ance  when  they  may  be  secondary  or  merely  incidental  to  others  which,  from 
being  overlooked  or  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  fail  to  receive  appropriate 
treatment.  It  is  never  advisable  to  pursue  medical  studies  with  exclusive 
refei-ence  to  a  specialty,  nor  to  adopt  one  at  the  outset  of  medical  practice. 

Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  outlines  of  Medicine  pPO|>er,  that 
is,  of  medicine  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The  Princi- 
pfrs  and  Practice  of  Medicine  is  a  title  of  tliis  department  considered  as  a 
province  of  medical  teaching.  This  title  is  here  adopted  in  pn»ference  to 
others,  such  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  General  and  S()ecial 
Pathology,  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  or  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  The  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  comprehend  everything 
p<>!rtaining  directly  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  those  diseases  which  the 
piiysician  is  called  upon  to  treat.  The  province  of  medical  teaching  thus 
designated  properly  enough  embraces  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  it  may 
include  anything  which  concerns  the  conduct  of  the  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  affected  with  disease. 

The  study  of  disease,  as  a  province  of  scientific  knowledge,  is  called  Path' 
oiogy.  This  province  consists  of  two  im{)ortant  divisions,  namely,  General 
and  Special  Pathology.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
terms  which  distinguish  these  two  divisions  of  pathology.  Diseases  are  pre- 
sented in  particular  forms  or  species,  constituting  what  are  commonly  known 
as  individual  diseases.  The  circumstances  which  give  to  the  different  diseases 
their  individuality  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Now,  the  study  of  individual 
diseases  constitutes  special  pathology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  morbid 
conditions  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  disease,  but  are  common 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases.  The  study  of  these  conditions  con- 
stitutes general  pathology.  Inflammation,  for  example,  is  a  morbid  condition 
which  exists  in  a  large  number  of  individual  diseases.  The  study  of  inflam- 
mation, as  a  condition  common  to  different  diseases,  belongs  to  general  jiath- 
ology,  while  the  study  of  the  individual  inflammatory  diseases  belongs  to 
special  pathology.  To  take  another  illustration :  a  morbid  condition  which 
enters  into  a  number  of  individual  diseases  is  called  fever.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term  fever,  it  belongs  to  general  pathology ;  but  the  study  of  the  different 
forms  of  fever,  or  individual  fevers,  belongs  to  special  pathology.  The  rela- 
tion of  general  to  s()ecial  pathology  is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  general  to 
special  anatomy,  the  former  describing  the  several  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  latter  describing  the 
fiarticular  organs  composed  of  the  tissues.  As  the  number  of  tissues  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  organs,  so  the  morbid  conditions  belonging 
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to  general  pathology  are  few  as  compared  with  the  great  number  Of  diseases 
belonging  to  special  pathology. 

The  province  of  medical  teaching  entitled  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  comprises  both  general  and  special  pathology.  The  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  principles  of  medicine  are  derived  from  general  pathology.  The 
principles  of  medicine  and  general  pathology  are,  in  fact,  synonymous  terms, 
each  term  having  the  same  scope  of  application.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
subjects  which  belong  to  the  practice  of  medicine  are  derived  from  special 
pathology.  These  two  terms  relate  to  the  same  division  of  pathological 
knowledge,  the  former  term  being  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
than  the  latter.  The  principles  of  medicine,  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  divisions  which  coincide 
with  the  two  divisions  of  pathology  distinguished  as  general  and  special. 
Moreover,  these  divisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  distinctions  expressed 
by  the  terms  Science  and  Art.  "  Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  principles ; 
art  is  knowledge  reduced  to  practice."  The  principles  of  medicine  constitute 
medical  science ;  the  practice  of  medicine  is  the  exercise  of  medical  art.  The 
object  of  this  work  being  to  present  the  outlines  of  both  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  of  both  general  and  special  pathology,  or,  again,  of 
medical  science  and  art,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
these  divisions.  The  outlines  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  or  general  path- 
ology, will  form  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  and  the  Second  Part  will  be 
devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  special  pathology.  In  adopting  this 
arrangement,  however,  1  shall  not  be  bound  by  it  so  closely  as  to  treat  of  the 
topics  belonging  to  general  pathology  exclusively  in  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
It  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  defer  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  topics, 
and  to  treat  of  them  incidentally  in  connection  with  individual  diseases. 
Moreover,  I  shall  treat  of  general  pathology  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  pass- 
ing over,  or  noticing  very  briefly,  those  topics  which  ai*e  chiefly  important  in 
a  surgical  point  of  view.  Although  the  general  principles  of  pathology  are 
common  to  both  medicine  and  surgery,  certain  topics  have  relations  especially 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments.  The  terms  medical  p€Uh^ 
ology  and  turgiccU  pathology  are  used  in  conformity  with  this  distinction 

The  subjects  of  General  Pathology,  namely,  the  morbid  conditions  common 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases,  are  to  be  considered  under 
various  points  of  view ;  hence,  this  division  of  pathology  admits  of  several 
subdivisions.  One  point  of  view  relates  to  nomenclature,  or  the  naming  of 
diseases.  The  great  desideratum  in  nomenclature,  as  applied  to  diseases,  is, 
that  the  name  of  each  disease  shall  express  the  morbid  condition  involved, 
and  its  situation.  The  names  which  were  formerly  applied  to  different  forms 
of  disease  were  frequently  fanciful,  and  many  of  these  are  still  in  use,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  displacing  them  after  they  have  become 
established  in  medical  literature ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
easy,  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  morbid  condi- 
tions, to  substitute  more  appropriate  names.  Some  approach,  however,  has 
been  made  toward  a  nomenclature  which  shall  measurably  secure  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  source  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  more  espe» 
ci^^y  in  chemistry.  The  existence  of  inflammation,  which  enters  into  so 
large  a  number  of  individual  diseases,  is  expressed  by  the  sufHx  itis  (iri^s) 
added  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part  affected.  Thus,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monitis, plenritis,  peritonitis,  etc.,  are  names  denoting  the  inflammatory 
character  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  particular  structure 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  suffix  aa  (^<w)  denotes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  morbid  condition  known  as  transudation,  or  flux,  occurring  in 
a  situation  where  the  liquid  escapes  upon  a  mucous  surface.     Examples  ai*e 
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enterorrhoea,  bronchorrhoea,  gastrorrhoea,  cystorrhoea,  tenns  which  have  not,  as 
yet,  come  suiRciently  into  vogue.  The  suffix  rhagia  (f^^fwy^i)  expresses  a 
flow  of  bloody  or  hemorrhage  from  a  mucous  surface.  Examples  are  metror- 
rhagia, gastrorrhagia  (hasmatemesis),  enterorrhagia  (melsena),  bronchorrhagia 
(haemoptysis),  in  like  manner  terms  which  have  not  displaced  others  in  com- 
mon use.  The  suffix  cUgia  (oxyof)  signifies  a  morbid  condition  characterized 
by  pain  without  inflammation.  Thus,  neuralgia  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
this  condition  affecting  any  nerve  or  nerves ;  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  pleuraU 
gia,  etc.,  are  terms  severally  expressing  the  neuralgic  character  of  the  affec- 
tion and  its  seat.  Words  ending  in  4Em%a  (dU/ta)  are  applied  to  certain  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood.  Examples  are  anaemia  (impoverishment  of  the 
blood),  uraemia  (morbid  accumulations  of  urea  in  the  blood),  septicaemia 
(putrid  infection  of  the  blood),  and  pyaemia  (purulent  infection  of  the  blood). 
Words  ending  in  tirta  (dvpor)  are  applied  to  certain  morbid  conditions  o^  the 
urine.  Examples  are  albuminuria,  haematuria,  oxaluria.  The  prefix  hydro 
(v^u>p)  denotes  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  part  named;  as  hydrothorax,  hy- 
droi'cphalus,  hydro-peritoneum,  hydro-pericardium.  The  prefix  pntutt.o 
(fi¥%vi».a)  denotes  the  presence  of  air  in  the  part;  as  pneumothorax,  pneumo- 
pericardium. The  name  of  an  inflammatory  disease  to  which  peri  is  prefixed 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  membrane  investing  the  part  inflamed,  and  the 
prefix  para  denotes  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  Ex- 
amples are  perihepatitis,  perinephritis,  parametritis,  etc.  The  suffix  pathy 
{noBoi)  is  used  to  express  the  fact  of  a  morbid  condition  without  indicating  its 
character.  Instances  are  arthropathy  and  encephalopathy.  A  termination 
in  oma  signifies  a  tumor,  as  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  myxoma. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effort  to  introduce  names  expressive  of  the  char- 
acter and  seat  of  morbid  conditions  has,  in  a  measure,  succeeded.  Further 
improvement  in  nomenclature  will  doubtless  be  made  as  our  pathological 
knowledge  increases. 

An  important  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  appreciable 
morbid  changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  study  of  all  changes 
appreciable  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  constitutes 
a  branch  of  pathology  of  great  importance  called  morbid  anatomy.  Morbid 
anatomy  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  tis- 
sues or  solid  parts ;  it  embraces  any  changes  which  the  eye  can  appreciate  in 
the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  anatomical,  whereas  those  changes  which  are  not  visible  either 
with  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  require  for  their 
detection  processes  of  analysis  or  the  employment  of  reagents,  are  usually 
considered  as  falling,  not  within  the  scope  of  morbid  anatomy,  but  within  the 
domain  of  animal  chemistry.  Morbid  changes  not  visible,  or  not  yet  ascer- 
tained with  our  present  means  of  observation,  arc  distinguished  n&  functional^ 
and  are  also  stiid  to  be  dynamic.  Doubtless  in  all  the  so-called  functional  or 
dynamic  deviations  from  health  there  are  either  molecular  or  cellular,  that  is, 
anatomical  changes,  at  present  inappreciable,  or,  at  all  events  undiscovered, 
which  may  be  hereafter  ascertained  by  continued  investigation  with  improved 
means  of  observation.  Appreciable  anatomical  changes  are  distinguished  as 
lesions.  The  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the 
bo<iy  with  the  microscojie  is  called  Histology,  and  the  term  Morbid  or  Patho- 
logical Histology  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  tliat  part  of  morbid  anatomy 
relating  to  those  abnormal  changes  which  an^  the  objects  of  microscopic;J 
research.  The  study  of  the  origin  and  develoiinient  of  pathological  processes 
is  called  pathogenesis. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  belong  to  general  patholojry  in  so  far  an 
they  are  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases.     Their 
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(ronridenUion,  as  involved  in  indiyidual  diseases,  enters  into  special  pathology 
or  the  practice  of  medicine.  Such  is  the  extent,  as  well  as  importance,  of 
morbid  anatomy,  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
Treatises  are  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  these  are  to  be  studied,  in  conjunction 
with  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens,  in  order  to  become  fully  and 
practically  acquwnted  with  the  various  alterations  in  structure,  form,  size, 
etc.,  which  are  incident  to  disease.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  lesions  do  not  constitute,  but  are  the  results  of,  disease.  In  other 
words,  they  are  always  due  to  underlying  morbid  actions  or  processes  which 
may  not  be  directly  appreciable  or  well  understood,  but  in  which  really  consists 
the  local  disease.  This  fact,  although  obvious,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Lesions 
are,  of  course,  serious  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  character,  their  situation, 
and  the  amount  of  structural  change  involved.  The  plan  of  this  work  em- 
draoes,  in  Part  Fint^  the  outlines  of  moH)id  anatomy  in  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  medical  pathology,  inclusive  of  known  changes  in  the  most  important  fluid 
of  the  body — the  blood;  and,  in  Part  Second^  a  concise  account  of  the  lesions 
characterizing  difierent  individual  diseases. 

Another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  causation  of  disease. 
The  study  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  called  Etiology.  As  belonging  to 
general  pathology  or  the  principles  of  medicine,  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge wUl  be  considered  in  Part  Fir$t  of  the  work ;  and  the  causes  involved 
in  the  production  of  each  of  the  individual  diseases  will  be  embraced  in  the 
account  <^  the  latter  in  Part  Second, 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  phenomena  or  events  to  which  disease 
gives  rise,  constitute  another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology.  These  phe- 
nomena or  events  are  called  symptoms,  and  their  study  constitutes  a  branch 
ot*  medical  knowledge  called  Symptomatology  or  Semetology.  Considerations 
relating  to  symptomatology,  as  belonging  to  general  pathology,  will  claim 
attention  in  Part  First;  and  the  symptoms  of  individual  diseases,  respectively, 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  highly  important  part  of  Special  Pathology,  or  the 
practice  of  medicine,  will  be  considered  in  Part  Second, 

Closely  connected  with  symptomatology  is  another  subdivision  of  General 
Pathology  called  Diagnosis.  Diagnosis  is  the  discrimination  of  diseases  from 
each  other.  General  considerations  relating  to  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge will  enter  into  Part  First,  In  treating  of  individual  diseases  in  Part 
Secondj  the  means  of  discriminating  them  will  be  found  to  possess  an  im- 
portance second  only  to  their  treatment,  and  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  the  latter. 

Anotber  subdivision  which  will  claim  notice  in  both  parts  of  this  work  is 
PrognosiSy  or  the  prediction  of  the  termination  of  diseases. 

The  prevention  of  disease  forms  a  branch  of  medical  knowledge  sailed 
Prophylaxis,     This  belongs  alike  to  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

Lastlj,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  called  Therapeutics.  Greneral  principles 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be  appropriately  considered  in  con- 
nection  with  General  Pathology.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  distinguished 
as  General  Therapeutics,  1  shall  devote  to  it,  together  with  prophylaxis,  a 
chapter  in  Part  First,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  treatment  of 
iadividnal  diseases,  distinguished  as  Special  Therapeutics,  is,  in  a  practical 
view,  the  most  important  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are  to  be 
considered,  being,  in  fact,  the  great  end  of  both  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  medicine- 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  subdivisions  of  Greneral  Pathology,  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  represent  also  the  different  points  of 
view  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered  in  the  second  part 
of  the  work ;  that  is,  individual  diseases,  as  well  as  the  morbid  conditions 
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common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases,  are  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  morbid  changes  either  of  solids  or  fluids  which  they  may 
respectively  involve,  together  with  their  causes,  their  symptoms,  their  dis- 
crimination or  diagnosis,  their  prognosis,  their  prevention,  and  their  treatment. 
Morbid  anatomy,  etiolo^,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis, 
considered  as  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  belong  to  General  Pathology, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  general  therapeutics;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Special  Pathology,  or  the  practice  of  medicine,  considers  the  truths  contained 
in  these  subdivisions  of  general  pathology  in  their  application  to  individual 
diseases. 

Pathology  has  been  defined  the  study  of  disease ;  but  disease  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difficult.  It  is  easier 
to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than  to  give  a  positive  definition, 
that  is,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing  defined, 
or  on  its  distinctive  attributes.  Disease  is  an  absence  or  deficiency  of  health ; 
but  this  is  only  to  transfer  the  difficulty,  for  the  question  at  once  arises,  how 
is  health  to  be  defined?  And  to  define  health  is  not  less  difficult  than  to 
define  disease.  If  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  have  their  normal 
integrity  and  properties,  if  the  fiuids  of  the  body  be  in  no  respect  abnormal, 
if  all  the  functions  of  the  organism  be  completely  and  harmoniously  per- 
formed, health  undoubtedly  exists.  But  this  perfection  of  health  is  purely 
ideal ;  it  never  actually  exists.  An  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the  healthiest 
persons  would  probably  reveal  lesions  of  some  kind;  certain  deviations  from 
the  normal  composition  of  the  different  fiuids  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
evidences  of  health  in  other  respects;  functions  of  different  parts  may  be 
disordered  to  a  certain  extent  without  sufficient  disturbance  to  constitute 
disease.  Gradations  of  health  are  implied  in  the  qualifications  of  this  term 
in  common  use.  If  the  term  health  expressed  a  well-defined  state,  it  would 
be  a  pleonasm  to  add  to  the  term,  as  is  often  done,  the  adjectives  good, 
excellent,  etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  health  as  poor,  bad, 
miserable,  etc.,  would  involve  a  solecism.  In  short,  health  and  disease  are 
so  imperceptibly  merged  into  each  other,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot 
be  drawn  with  precision.  And  this  is  true  of  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  is  not  easy,  for  example,  to  settle  upon  the  characters  which  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  i^  there  is  rarely 
any  practical  embarrassment  in  distinguishing  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  so 
with  regard  to  health,  if  an  important  disease  of  any  kind  exist,  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  in  most  cases  sutficiently  obvious.  If,  however,  it  be  desirable 
to  define  disease  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  health,  the  definition  proposed  by  Cliomel  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  other. 
According  to  this  author,  disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  notable  disorder 
afftcting  more  or  less  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  living  organism^  as 
regards  either  their  material  constitution  or  the  exercise  of  their  functions} 

By  regarding  disease  as  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  health,  we  are  led  to 
the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  Pathology  to  Physiology.  Physiol 3gy 
studies  the  operations  which  go  on  in  the  healthy  organism.  The  morbid 
conditions  which  are  the  subject  of  pathological  study  are  these  operations 
disordered  or  perverted.  Pathology  has  been  called  morbid  physiology. 
lk>th  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  one  science,  the  science  of  life,  or  biology.  Both 
are  alike  occupied  with  vital  properties,  actions,  and  processes,  the  difference 

■  *'Un  d6sordre  notable  BurTenu,  soit  dans  la  disposition  mat^rielle  des  parties 
oonstituenteSy  da  corps  vivanti  soit  dans  Texercise  des  fonctions."  For  an  ennme- 
ratioD  of  the  various  definitions  proposed  by  different  writers,  and  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  subject,  this  author  may  be  consulted:  £16men8  de  Pathologio 
Utedrale,  qaatri^me  Edition. 
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being  thai  physiology  investigates  them  under  the  circumstances  of  health, 
and  pathology  under  the  circumstances  of  disease.  The  division  is  arbitrary, 
although  sufficiently  marked  and  i4)propriate. 

Such  being  the  relationship  of  pathology  to  physiology,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  former  would  advance  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  latter. 
This  is  measurably  true.  While  our  knowledge  of  pathological  conditions 
does  not  consist  of  deductions  from  what  is  known  of  the  operations  within 
the  organism  in  health,  but  is  derived  from  the  direct  study  of  disease,  every 
important  physiological  discovery  sheds  more  or  less  light  on  the  department 
of  pathology.  In  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  morbid  conditions, 
it  is  evident  that  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties,  actions,  and  processes  of  health.  There  will  be 
frequent  occasions,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  to  remark  that  the  pathologist 
may  expect  to  be  better  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease,  when  the 
physiologist  has  succeeded  in  elucidating  more  fully  the  phenomena  of  health. 

In  proceeding  now  to  present  the  outlines  of  medicine,  the  aim  of  the  author 
will  be  to  give  a  truthful  representation  of  pathological  knowledge  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  moment.  The  progress  of  pathological  knowledge  has  wrought, 
within  late  years,  much  change  in  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Concerning  further  progress  and  its  effects,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  speculate ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  faithful  exposition  of  medicine  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  moment  will  serve  as  a  lasting  guide  for  the  student  and  prac- 
titioner. And  in  the  study  of  medicine,  next  in  importance  to  an  acquaintance 
with  what  is  actually  known,  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  limits  of  our  present 
knowledge.  The  latter  is  often  important  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  it  conduces  to  a  condition  of  mind  most  favorable 
for  either  contributing  to,  or  keeping  pace  with,  the  continued  progress  of 
knowledge. 


PART   I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY. 

OoBgeiiital  Malformatiou— Liocal  Anemla—Hypenemla— Hemorrhage— Diapedeilt— 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism. 

A  MULTIPLICITY  of  anomalies,  occurring  during  intra-uterine  life,  are 
embraced  under  the  name  congenital  malformations,  Thej  consist  of 
either  the  malposition,  the  absence,  or  the  incompleteness  of  organs,  deficiency 
or  redundancy  as  regards  bulk,  deviations  of  form,  supernumerary  partiS,  want 
of  the  normal  connection  between  parts,  etc.  They  may  be  due  to  intrinsic 
defects  in  the  ovum,  to  arrested  or  obstructed  development  from  various  ex- 
trinsic causes,  and  in  some  instances  they  arise  from  the  diseases  to  which  the 
foetus  is  liable.  Passing  by  congenital  malformations,  this  chapter  will  be 
<ievoted  to  certain  definitions,  distinctions,  and  general  considerations  relating 
to  the  changes  in  the  solid  parts,  or  lesions,  which  occur,  as  results  of  disease, 
after  birth. 

Anatomical  changes  in  solid  parts  are  recognized  by  means  of  morbid  ap« 
pearances,  some  oi  which  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  require  for 
their  detection  the  microscope.  The  changes  in  color,  form,  etc.,  appreciable 
with  the  naked  eye,  constitute  what  are  called  the  gross  or  macroscopicaly 
and  those  discovered  by  the  microscope  are  called  the  microscopical  appear^ 
anets.  Certain  changes  are  determined  by  the  touch,  namely,  as  regards 
softness  or  density,  smoothness  or  roughness,  alterations  of  form,  etc.  In- 
crease and  diminution  in  weight  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  but  the  fact  is  not  always  sufiiciently  con- 
sidered, that  the  student  must  become  familiar  with  the  normal  appearances 
(macroscopical  and  microscopical)  of  the  different  structures  and  organs  of 
the  body,  before  he  is  qualified  to  recognize  and  appreciate  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  disease. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  general  pathological  anatomy  may  be  classified 
and  considered  under  the  following  headings : — 

1.  Local  disturbances  of  the  ciroulation. 

2.  Active  alterations  of  the  solid  tissues. 

3.  Passive  alterations  of  the  solid  tissues. 

4.  Greneral  pathology  of  the  blood. 

The  local  disturbances  of  the  circulation  embrace  local  amemia^  hgperamiay 
hemorrhage^  thrombosis  and  embolismy  transucUttionSj  and  inflammatorg  ex* 
udaHons. 

(25) 
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Looal  Annmia. 

Local  atumia  or  iichamia  signifies  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part.  General 
anaemia  or  oligtemia  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the 
blood.  Local  anaimia  is  due  either  to  an  increase  of  the  resistance  naturallj 
ofiered  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  part,  or  to  the  presence  of  new  obstacles 
within  or  outside  of  the  vesvsel.  Increase  of  the  natural  resistance  is  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  arteries  in  consequence  of  either  direct  stimulation  of  their 
muscular  coat,  or  under  vaso-motor  influence.  The  pallor  of  the  skin  from  the 
eflPects  of  cold,  and  that  of  the  face  at  the  onset  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  or 
in  consequence  of  violent  emotions,  are  examples  of  local  anaemia  in  conse- 
quence of  spasm  of  the  arteries.  Atheroma,  obliterating  endarteritis,  throm- 
bosis, and  embolism  may  be  cited  as  causes  of  local  anaemia  acting  within  the 
vessels ;  compression  of  the  arteries  by  tumors,  exudations,  bandages,  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  external  agents.  As  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
embolism  and  thrombosis,  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  arterial  anastomoses 
is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  degree  of  anxemia  wliich  follows  the 
obstruction  of  an  artery.  By  collateral  anaemia  is  understootl  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  blood  in  a  part  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  accumulation 
in  other  parts.  An  anaemic  part  is  generally  pale,  shrunken,  dry,  and,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  cool.  The  effects  of  long-continued  and  marked  anaemia 
o£  a  part  are  atrophy  and  frequently  fatty  degeneration.  If  the  anaemia  be 
extreme,  coagulation-necrosis  may  result,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
subsequently. 

Hyperamia. 

An  increased  amoant  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part  constitutes  hypeV' 
amia.  Two  forms  of  hyperemia  are  recognized — active  or  arterial^  and 
pCL$$ive  or  vewmt.  Active  hyperemia  is  also  called  fluxion.  The  term  con- 
gestion is  generally  employed  by  English  writers  as  a  synonym  for  hy]K'ra.'mia, 
although  some  understand  by  congestion  only  active  hypersemia.  In  active 
hyperaemia  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  brought  to  a  part  by  the  arteries. 
A  gland  or  other  organ  is  in  a  state  o(  functional  hypentmia  during  its  physio- 
logical activity.  The  usual  cause  of  active  hypenemia  is,  in  reality,  a  passive 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  of  a  part,  so  tliat  there  results 
a  diminution  of  the  resistance  naturally  offered  by  the  arterial  tonus  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  This  relaxation  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscular  coat,  but  is  usually  referable  to  |iaralysis  of  tho  vuso-motor 
nerves.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  vaso-dilator 
nerves,  the  irritation  of  which  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  consequent 
hypenemia. 

QUlcUerai  or  ccmpemaiory  hyper€Bmia  is  the  transmission  of  an  increased 
amount  of  blood  to  a  fMirt  in  consequence  of  local  ann*inia  of  another,  usimlly 
an  adjacent,  part.  The  sudden  n^moval  of  long-continued  pressure  u|)on  the 
arteries  may  be  a  cause  of  active  hypenemia,  a*«,  for  instance,  the  over-disten- 
sion of  the  abdominal  vessels  following  rapid  withdrawal  of  latere  accumulations 
of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  active  hy|ienemia  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  current  is  usually  increased.  The  affected  jiart  b  bright  re<l  in  ailor, 
swollen,  and,  if  superficial,  wanner  than  normaL  Active  liy|)erDemia  is 
usually  an  acute,  transitory  condition. 

Pattive  hyperemia  is  due  to  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
veins.  From  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  it  is  also  called  meduuiical  hyper* 
semia,  and  venous  hy|>era?mia  inasmuch  as  it  is  venous  blood  which  accumu* 
lates  in  the  parta.     Passive  hypenemia  is  frequently  a  chronic  oouditioiu 
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The  abnormal  hindrances  may  be  either  within  or  without  the  veins.  Thrombi 
are  the  most  frequent  obstacles  within  the  veins.  General  venous  hyperasmia 
follows  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart.  The  veins  may  be 
compressed  from  without  by  clothing,  bandages,  tumors,  exudations,  newly 
formed  tibrous  tissue,  etc. 

By  hypostasis  or  hypostaiic  congestion  is  understood  venous  hyperaemia  of 
dependent  parts  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  gravity  and  of  enfeebled 
heart's  action.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  anastomoses  between  the  veins 
are  so  many  that  a  single  vein,  or  even  sevei*al,  may  be  obstructed  with- 
out serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  Occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  can- 
not be  compensated  for  thus  by  collateral  circulation.  Venous  hyperaemia  of 
the  lower  extremity  also  follows  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein.  In  passive 
hyperaemia  the  blood  is  dammed  back  upon  the  veins  and  capillaries  of  the 
part,  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  is  lessened,  the  vessels  become  over-dis- 
teoded  with  blood,  frequently  a  transudation  of  serum  and  a  diapedesis  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  ensue,  and  an  increased  amount  of  lymph  flows  from  the 
obstructed  region.  The  affected  part  is  usually  bluish-red  in  color,  swollen, 
frtfquently  oedematous,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  cooler  than  normal.  The 
diagnoc^is  of  hyperaemia  cannot  always  be  made  upon  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, as  the  distribution  of  blood  may  vary  greatly  from  that  present  during 
lift'.     This  is  particularly  true  of  active  hyperaemia. 

Hemorrhage— Diapedesis. 

Ilemorrhagf*  is  the  escape  of  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  or  of 
ti)e  heart.  When  the  extravasation  is  through  the  ruptured  wall  of  a  vessel, 
it  16  called  hemorrhage  by  rkexis ;  when  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  pressed 
through  the  unruptured  vascular  wall,  it  is  denominated  hemorrhage  by  diape- 
tUsis  or  simply  diapedesis.  When  the  hemorrhages  are  minute,  they  are 
railed  punctcUe  or  ecehymoses  ;  when  the  blood  infiltrates  the  tissues  uniformly 
without  tearing  them,  the  extravasation  is  a  hemorrhagic  infarction;  when  the 
•-s^cafied  blood  forms  a  tumor,  it  is  called  a  hamatoma. 

According  to  the  source  of  the  blood,  hemorrhages  are  classified  as  cardiac, 
arterial,  capillary,  and  venous.  The  causes  of  hemorrhage  by  rhexis  are 
various,  and  the  consideration  of  many  of  them  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
«oi^fry.  Rupture  of  healthy  vascular  walls  is  usually  due  to  traumatism,  or 
tu  kxcal  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure.  Of  the  diseases  which  weaken 
th«;  walls  of  the  vessels  and  favor  their  rupture,  the  most  important  are  aneu- 
ri«m«  atheroma,  ulcerative  processes  acting  from  without,  infiltration  of  the 
rmcular  walls  by  new  growths  or  inflammatory  products,  and  perhaps  fatty 
degeneration.  £levation  of  the  general  blood  pressure,  probably,  never  causes 
rupture  of  healthy  vessels,  but  it  may  contribute  to  the  giving  way  of  those 
which  are  diseased. 

Diapedesis  occurs  in  venous  h3rpersemia,  as  already  mentioned,  in  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  hemorrhagic  infarctions.  It  is  due  in  venous  hyperaemia  to  the 
increased  intra- vascular  tension,  and  in  inflammation,  as  also,  probably,  in 
hemorrhagic  infarctions,  to  changes  in  the  vascular  walls  which  are  thereby 
rrodered  more  permeable.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  pass  through  the  walls 
of  the  veins  and  especially  of  the  capillaries,  making  their  way  between  the 
endothelial  celb,  whether  through  preformed  stomata,  or  not,  is  uncertain. 
Diapedesis  is  a  passive  process  as  far  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  concerned. 
Ilf-iDorrhages  by  diapedesis  are  generally  small,  but  sometimes  visible  to  the 
anked  eye,  and  exceptionally  they  are  considerable.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  whether  an  extravasation  is  the  result  of  rhexis  or  of  diapedesis. 
A  number  of  diseases  are  accompanied  by  a  hemorrhagic  tendency,  sucli  as 
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purpura,  scurvy,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  numerous  infectious  diseases,  as 
septicaemia,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  hemorrha^ 
in  these  cases  is  doubtless  due  to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  vessel-walls  in 
consequence  of  the  disordered  composition  of  the  blood ;  but  whether  the  blood 
escapes  by  rhexis  or  by  diapedesis,  has  not  been  established  in  the  majority  of 
instances. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  hemorrhagic  extravasation  lead  to  the 
gradual  absorption  of  most  of  its  constituents.  The  fluid  parts  are  absorbed  ; 
the  fibrin  becomes  granular  and  is  taken  up ;  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  in 
part,  wander  into  the  tissues  and  the  absorbents,  but,  in  greater  part,  disinte- 
grate and  are  absorbed.  Some  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  carried  away  by  the 
lymphatics,  others  remain  and  undergo  pigmentary  transformations.  The 
formation  of  pigment  takes  place,  in  great  part,  in  wandering  cells  which 
take  up  the  corpuscles  or  fragments  of  them.  The  resulting  granular  and 
crystalline  haematoidin  pigment  may  remain  in  the  cells  or  be  set  free.  Thus 
only  pigment  may  remain  to  tell  of  the  former  extravasation,  and  even  this 
pigment  may  be  in  time  absorbed.  These  changes  may  be  complicated  by 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  processes.  The  formation  of  so-called  apoplec- 
tic cysts  in  the  brain  will  be  described  when  treating  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism. 

A  coagulum  formed  during  life  in  the  heart  or  in  the  vessels  is  called  a 
thrombus.  A  thrombus  is  designated  as  parietal  when  it  is  attached  to  the 
wall  of  a  vessel  which  it  only  partially  obstructs.  An  occluding  thrombus 
completely  fills  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  causes  of  thrombosis  areyjirit^ 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and,  second,  retardation  of  the  circulation. 
Of  the  alterations  in  the  vascular  wall  which  cause  thrombosis,  the  most 
important  affect  the  endothelial  lining,  the  integrity  of  which  is  believed  to 
be  an  essential  condition  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  the  greater  number 
produce  irregularities  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  leading 
structural  changes  are  incident  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  (embracing 
atheroma  and  endocarditis),  calcification,  degeneration  of  the  endothelium, 
and  new  growths.  Compression-thrombosis ,  which  results  from  narrowing  of 
the  vessel  by  external  pressure,  belongs  to  this  group  of  causes.  Here  also 
should  be  included  traumcUic  thrombi  which  form  in  wounds  of  the  vessels. 
The  dilatation  thrombi  and  the  maratitic  thrombi  are  the  most  important  of 
those  caused  by  retardation  of  the  circulation.  The  former  are  produced  in 
consequence  of  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  vascular  channels,  as  in  aneurisms 
and  in  varices.  Marantic  thrombi  are  the  result  of  great  weakening  of  the  cir- 
culation, such  as  comes  from  extreme  debility  and  from  much  enfeebled  heart's 
action.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the  pelvis,  and,  in  children, 
the  cerebral  sinuses,  are  the  favorite  seats  of  marantic  thrombi.  In  many 
instances,  as,  for  example,  in  thrombosis  following  ligature  of  a  vessel,  struc- 
tural alterations  and  slow  circulation  combine  as  causes  of  thrombosis.  Primary 
venous  thrombi  form  especially  in  the  pockets  of  the  valves,  cardiac  thrombi 
in  the  right  auricular  appendix  and  in  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle.  A 
thrombus  extends  at  least  from  the  point  of  its  formation  to  the  nearest 
branch  given  off  from  the  vessel ;  it  may  extend  further  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  may  grow  into  the  collateral  branches. 

Thrombi  vary  in  structure  according  to  their  formation  from  the  blood 
while  in  motion,  or  at  rest.  White,  red,  and  mixed  thrombi  are  thus  distin- 
guished. Red  thrombi  are  formed  from  blood  at  rest,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
vessel  inclosed  between  two  ligatures,  and  are  composed  of  red  and  white 
corpuscles  and  fibrin,  the  coagulum  being  similar  to  that  of  blood  withdrawn 
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from  the  bodj.     White  thrombi  are  really  grayish  or  reddish-gray  in  color, 

•nd  are  composed  chiefly  of  white  corpuscles  and  fibrin.     Tliey  are  fonned 

from  the  circulating  blood,  and  are  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  white 

blood-corpuscles,  as  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Zahn.^     The 

white  corpuscles  subsequently  lose  their  nuclei,  seem  to  coalesce  with  each 

other,  and  produce  a  granular  material  with  the  properties  of  fibrin.     Some 

corpuscles  usually  remain  intact  in  the  granular  mass.     Generally  some  red 

corpuscles  are  entangled  among  the  white.     Mixed   thrombi   constitute  a 

▼ariety  of  the  white.     They  are  composed  usually  of  difierent  layers,  some 

white  and  some  red.     The  great  majority  of  all  thrombi  are  white  or  mixed. 

A  thrombus  is  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.     It 

presents,  as  a  rule,  a  distinctly  stratified  appearance.     It  is,  of  course,  of  great 

importance  to  be  i^le  to  distinguish  between  thrombi  and  post-mortem  coagula. 

The  latter  may  be  dark  red  in  color  or  yellowish- white.     It  is  the  yellowish- 

white,  so-called  decolorized  post-mortem  clots  which  have  .been  most  frequently 

mistaken  for  ante-mortem  thrombi.    Those  so  often  found  in  the  right  cavities 

of  the  heart,  with  prolongations  extending  into  the  branches  of  the  pulmo- 

mtry  artery,  have  been  erroneously  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death.     These 

liglit-colored  clots  are  produced  when  the  coagulum  forms  so  slowly  that  the 

corpuscular  elements,  particularly  the  heavy  red  blood-corpuscles,  have  time 

to  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  coagulum  consists 

almost  wholly  of  fibrin  with  some  white  corpuscles.     The  light  post-mortem 

rloL«  therefore  consist  of  a  lower  red  cruor-mass  and  an  upper  whitish  fibrinous 

mat«*rial ;  they  are  not  intimately  adherent  to  the  vascular  wall ;  they  have  a 

z»>hainous,  translucent  appearance,  and   are  not  distinctly  stratified.     The 

antr-mortem   thrombi   may  consist  of  red  and  gray  layers,  but  these  are 

im^iiarly  arranged ;   they  are   opaque,  granular  in  appearance,  distinctly 

stratified,  and  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

A  thrombus  may  remain  for  a  long  time  without  much  change,  or  it  may 
undergo  metamorphosis  in  one  of  two  directions,  either  organization  or  soften- 
i«^.  The  so-called  organization  of  a  thrombus  results  in  the  formation  of 
Tft>*cularized  connective  tissue  in  the  place  of  the  thrombus.  All  of  the  details 
c4'  iXui  process  are  not  understood,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
tJiromlMia  itself  gradually  breaks  down  and  disappears  without  taking  part  in 
tl"  formation  of  the  new  tissue.  The  process  seems  to  be  essentially  an 
«»'»iit4Tating  endarteritis,  the  new  connective  tissue  cells  being  derived  either 
t»y  proliferation  from  the  endothelium  of  the  thrombosed  vessel,  or  from 
vdiid^'ring  cells  escaped  by  emigration  from  the  vasa  vasorum  or  the  surround- 
ir  .r  ti^Hu«*!^.  The  new  vessels  are  offshoots  from  the  vasa  vasorum.  By  re- 
xr,\r*\on  of  the  new  connective  tissue,  or  by  peculiarities  in  the  process  of 
oftsanization,  canals  may  be  formed  which  connect  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
r>n  the  peripheral  side  of  the  thrombus  with  that  on  the  central  side.  By  this 
vM^alled  canaltzation  of  the  thrombus,  the  circulation  may  be  re-established 
D^uHr  in  its  old  channels,  but  this  termination  is  infrequent.  Instead  of 
"rjanizin<r«  a  thrombus  may  break  down  in  its  central  portion  into  a  grayish- 
^A  ptilp  consisting  of  granular  material  with  some  blood-corpuscles  and  blood- 
I*  .nnent.  This  detritus  was  formerly  mistaken  for  pus.  The  process  is  called 
»•  -/>A»  or  pnriform  softening >  In  this  way  some  thrombi,  especially  globular 
tin>mbi  in  the  heart,  may  resemble  cysts  with  fluid  contents.  A  different  and 
. .  rr>*  MTioos  form  of  softening  is  that  which  occurs  in  thrombi  containint; 
MfXD''  infections  principle.  From  a  clinical,  as  well  as  a  pathological,  stand- 
'^mt^  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  non-infectious  or  bland  thrombi^ 
and  infectious  thrombi.     While  the  former  undergo  organization,  the  latter 

I  Zabn,  Virehow's  Archiv,  Bd.  62,  1875. 
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break  down  into  a  diffluent  mass  composed  of  granular  material,  bacteria, 
pus-cells,  and  red  corpuscles  or  their  fragments.  Portions  of  this  softened 
material  entering  the  circulation  form  a  fruitful  source  of  general  infection. 
These  infectious  thrombi  form  in  diseases  characterized  by  blood-poisoning, 
such  as  pyaemia,  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  puerperal  fever,  etc.  Some* 
times  the  thrombi  in  varices  become  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  lime  and 
form  concretions  called  phleboliths. 

The  effects  and  symptoms  of  thrombosis,  in  the  first  place,  depend  upon  the 
mechaniccd  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  The  degree  of  this  obstruction 
depends  upon  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the  thrombus.  A  parietal 
tlirombus  may  produce  so  little  obstruction  as  to  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 
Completely  occluding  thrombi  produce  no  mechanical  hindrance  when  lodged 
in  vessels  provided  with  anastomoses  which  afford  a  sufficient  collateral  circu- 
lation. Thus  a  thrombus  in  one  of  the  veme  comites  of  an  artery,  forms  no 
apparent  obstacle  to  the  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein  (pyle-thrombosis)  or  of  the  femoral  vein  (phlegmasia  alba  dolens), 
is  followed  by  well-marked  symptoms  of  venous  obstruction.  These  symptoms 
of  venous  thrombosis  are  passive  hypenemia  with  more  or  less  transudation  of 
serum  and  diapedesis.  The  mechanical  effects  of  arterial  thrombi  are  aniemia 
of  the  part  supplied  by  the  artery,  and  necrosis  or  hemorrhagic  infarction. 
These  effects  are  usually  absent  when  the  thrombus  is  seated  in  an  artery  the 
branches  of  which  communicate  freely  by  anastomosis.  As  these  mechanical 
effect.s  of  arterial  thrombi  are  the  same  as  those  of  emboli,  they  will  be  more 
fully  considered  presently  while  treating  of  the  latter.  On  account  of  their 
slow  formation,  a  sufficient  collateral  circulation  may  be  developed  to  render 
thrombi  comparatively  harmless  in  situations  where  emboli  produce  their 
characteristic  effects.  Independently  of  their  mechanical  action,  thrombi  may 
be  injurious  by  containing  some  irritative  infectious  principle.  The  infectious 
thrombi  cause  suppuration  and  sometimes  necrosis  in  the  vascular  wall  and 
the  tissues  where  they  are  lodged. 

A  special  danger  attendant  upon  thrombosis,  is  the  detachment  of  portions 
of  thrombi  and  their  transportation  by  the  circulation  into  smaller  vessels 
which  they  obstruct.  These  severed  fragments  of  thrombi,  or  even  entire 
thrombi,  which  enter  the  circulation,  are  called  emboli.  An  embolus  is  a  plug 
of  some  material  which  is  transported  by  the  blood-current  from  one  situation 
to  another.  An  embolus  may  consist  of  any  substance  which  makes  its  way 
into  the  current  of  blood.  The  majority  of  emboli  are  fibrinous,  being  de- 
rived from  thrombi.  But  emboli  may  consist  also  of  portions  of  a  tumor  grow- 
ing within  a  vessel,  of  fragments  of  diseased  cardiac  valves,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites,  of  concretions  of  lime,  of  pigment,  of  fat,  or  of  bubbles 
of  air.  It  is  plain  that  a  migratory  plug  or  an  embolus  can  hardly  be  arrested 
in  its  course  through  the  veins  (with  the  exception  of  the  vena  portae),  since 
the  course  of  the  blood-current  in  them  is  from  smaller  to  larger  vessels.  Em- 
bolism, therefore,  relates  to  the  arteries,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  vena 
|)ortaB,  while  a  thrombus  may  be  formed  anywhere  in  the  vascular  tract.  A 
parietal  thrombus  may  be  washed  off  partially  or  completely  by  the  blood 
flowing  over  it.  The  thrombi  or  so-called  vegetations  formed  on  the  cardiac 
valves  in  endocarditis,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  emboli.  An  end  of  a  thrombus 
may  be  broken  off  by  the  force  of  the  current  from  a  vessel  over  the  mouth 
of  which  the  thrombus  projects.  Finally,  fragments  may  be  detached  from 
thrombi  in  consequence  of  softening.  Emboli  consisting  of  oil-globules  enter 
the  circulation  most  frequently  after  fracture  of  the  bones,  particularly  wlien 
accomi>anied  by  extensive  laceration  of  the  marrow.  Fat  set  free  from  mar- 
row-cells enters  the  open  mouths  of  niptured  veins.  The  oil-drops  collect 
chiefly  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  where  they  can  be  recognized  only  by 
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tbe  micToecope.  They  may  pass  through  these  capillaries  and  lodge  in  the 
glomeruli  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  cerebral  capillaries,  and  in  other  capillaries 
of  the  body.  In  most  cases  emboli  of  fat  are  innocuous.  They  may,  how- 
ever, occlude  a  sufficient  number  of  pulmonary  capillaries  to  occasion  severe 
symptoms  or  even  death,  especially  when  the  patient  is  already  much  pros- 
trated. An  excretion  of  fat  by  the  kidneys  has  been  noticed  two  or  three 
days  afler  comminuted  fractures.  Fatty  emboli  may  proceed  from  rupture 
of  the  liver,  and  from  fatty  metamorphosis  of  abscesses  and  of  thrombi.  The 
sudden  entrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  the  blood-current,  such  as  may 
occur  by  incision  of  the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  has  been  long  known  as 
a  cause  of  rapid  death.  The  fatal  termination  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
the  air  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  contraction  of  which  is  unable 
to  force  the  elastic  air  forward.  The  air  remaining  in  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  venae  cavse,  and 
arrests  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation. 

Of  especial  interest  and  importance  is  the  study  of  the  mechanical  effects  of 
emboli.  While  all  arteries  of  the  body  are  open  for  the  reception  of  emboli, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  certain  situations  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  by  an 
embolus  is  absolutely  harmless,  whereas,  in  other  parts  it  is  followed  by  char- 
acteristic structural  and  functional  alterations.  The  main  condition  upon 
which  this  difference  depends  is  the  character  of  the  arterial  distribution  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  certain  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  the 
branches  of  the  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  communications 
existing  only  between  the  capillaries  and  between  the  veins.  These  arteries 
without  anastomoses  are  called  by  Cohnheim  terminal  arteries  (^Endarterien), 
Such  arteries  are  the  renal,  splenic,  pulmonary,  certain  of  the  cerebral,  and 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  branches  of  the  vena  portae  also  do  not 
enter  into  anastomosis  with  each  other.  When  an  embolus  lodges  in  an  artery 
supplied  with  abundant  anastomoses,  for  instance  a  muscular  artery  or  one  of 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  a  collateral  circulation  is  established,  which 
prevents  the  part  from  suffering  in  its  nutrition  or  function.  The  effect  is 
widely  different  if  no  anastomoses  exist  between  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
occluded  artery  and  other  vessels.  Now  no  arterial  blood  or  an  insufficient 
amount  is  sent  to  the  capillaries  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  artery.  The  part 
safiers  in  its  nutrition,  and  may  even  undergo  necrosis  or  death.  An  extra- 
vasation of  blood  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  supervenes  in  the  district  the 
arterial  blood-supply  of  which  has  been  cut  off.  These  alterations  constitute 
embalie  infarctions  which  are  therefore  of  two  kinds — white  or  an4Bmie  infarc- 
tions and  hemorrhagic  infarctions.^  An  embolus  produces  a  white  infarction 
when  its  effect  is  anaemia  and  necrosis  without  hemorrhage.  Anaemic  infarc- 
tions are  to  be  distinguished  from  decolorized  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  confounded.  The  primary  and  essential  change  in 
most  white  infarctions  is  coagulation-necrosis,  a  process  by  which  the  cells  lose 
their  nuclei  and  change  their  chemical  composition.  The  details  of  this  pecu- 
liar metamorphosis  will  be  described  under  the  passive  alterations  of  the  tissues. 

There  have  been  various  theories  as  to  the  source  of  the  extravasated 
blood  in  hemorrhagic  infarctions.  The  explanation  advanced  by  Cohnheim 
and  derived  from  microscopical  observation  of  the  process  in  the  tongue  of 
the  living  frog,  has  been  generally  received.*  Occlusion  by  an  embolus  or  by 
ligature  of  terminal  arteries  in  the  frog's  tongue  is  followed  by  cessation  of 
the  circulation  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  obstruction.  Stasis  occurs  in  the 
vessels  in  the  district  the  artery  of  which  is  closed.     The  circulation  goes  on 

'  The  term  infarction  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  hemorrhagic  form. 
>  Cohnheim,  Unteronohungen  flber  die  embolischen  Processe,  Berlin,  1872. 
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even  with  increased  vigor  in  the  surrounding  vessels.  The  blood-pressure  on 
the  peripheral  side  of  the  obstruction  being  reduced  to  nothing,  the  blood  flows 
back  from  the  veins  which  connect  with  the  capillaries,  the  arterial  supply  of 
which  is  shut  off.  These  veins  receive  their  blood  from  surrounding  veins  from 
which  the  current  has  not  been  cut  off.  The  capillaries  of  the  obstructed 
district  become  filled  with  blood  which  has  regurgitated  from  the  veins. 
The  walls  of  these  capillaries  and  small  veins,  not  receiving  a  fresh  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  finally  become  weakened  and  allow  a  diapedesis  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. In  this  way  Cohnheim  explains  the  formation  of  embolic  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions.  Recent  experiments  of  Litten,^  however,  seem  to  show 
that  the  extravasated  blood,  at  least  in  some  cases,  is  derived,  not  by  return 
flow  from  the  veins,  but  from  the  adjoining  capillaries  and  small  arterial 
anastomoses  in  which  the  pressure  suffices  to  send  the  blood  into  the  capil- 
laries of  the  part  whose  artery  is  occluded,  but  not  onward  into  the  veins. 
Litten  also  maintains  that  many  of  Cohnheim's  terminal  arteries  are  such 
only  in  an  anatomical,  not  in  a  functional,  sense ;  that  is,  when  they  are  oc- 
cluded, blood  may  still  reach  their  capillaries  from  surrounding  capillaries 
and  small  arterial  twigs,  although  the  amount  of  blood  may  not  suffice  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  part. 

The  seats  of  embolic  infarction  are  the  kidneys,  spleen,  brain,  lungs,  retina, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  liver  and  small  intestines,  very  rarely 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  kidneys  embolic  infarctions  are  more  fre- 
quently white  than  hemorrhagic;  in  the  spleen  both  occur,  but  the  hemor- 
rhagic with  greater  frequency.  In  certain  parts  of  the  brain  simple  anaemic 
softening  with  or  without  hemorrhage  follows  embolism ;  embolism  of  a  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  often  without  any  effect,  at  other  times,  especially 
in  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  results.  Occlusion  of 
the  main  trunk  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  followed  by  hemorrhage 
in  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine ;  emboli  in  branches  of  the  portal  vein  do 
not  usually  produce  infarctions,  as  the  hepatic  artery  can  supply  the  lobular 
capillaries.  Why  in  some  cases  an  infarction  is  simply  necrotic,  in  others 
also  hemorrhagic,  is  not  always  clear.  It  depends  especially,  according  to 
Cohnheim,  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  blood  can  fiow  back  from  the  veins, 
and  this  is  dependent  on  the  pressure  in  the  veins,  and  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  valves.  The  special  characters  of  embolic  infarctions  in  differ- 
ent organs  will  be  considered  under  the  diseases  of  these  organs  in  Part  II. 
of  this  work.  Infarctions  are  generally  wedge-shaped  (not  so  in  the  brain), 
corresponding  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  obstructed  artery.  The  base 
of  the  wedge  is  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ.  A  hypenemic  zone  con- 
taining numerous  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  is  usually  found  around 
the  borders  of  the  infarction.  A  reactive  inflammation  ensues  in  the  peri- 
phery, resulting  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  which  gradually 
takes  the  place  of  the  infarction,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  latter  being 
absorbed.  The  infarctions  lose  their  dark  red  color  and  become  yellowish. 
The  termination  is  in  a  cicatrix  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  often  contains  pig- 
ment when  the  infarction  was  hemorrhagic. 

The  presence  of  disease  of  the  arteries  and  an  enfeebled  circulation  may  be 
important  factors  in  determining  the  effects  of  an  embolus.  Thus,  embolism 
of  the  femoral  artery  produces  ik)  permanent  injury  when  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  normal  and  the  anastomosing  arteries  healthy ;  but  it  may  be 
tbllowed  by  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity  if  the  heart's  action  be  feeble 
and  the  arteries  atheromatous.  So,  too,  a  number  of  emboli  in  the  arteries 
of  a  part  may  occasion  severe  trouble,  where  a  sinjjle  embolus  would  be 
innocuous.      Embolism  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  of 

'  Litten,  Studien  Qber  den  hftmorrhagischen  Infarct,  Berlin,  1879. 
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certain  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  causes  sudden  death.  In  certain 
situations,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  ischsemia  or  local  anaemia 
caused  bj  an  embolus  is  of  short  duration.  Thus,  a  temporary  loss  of  function 
disappears  when  the  vessels  beyond  the  seat  of  obstruction  are  filled  by  collateral 
arterial  branches. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  made  with  reference  to  bland  or  non- 
irritating  emboli.  Infectious  emboli,  such  as  come  from  the  cardiac  valves 
in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  from  infected  thrombi,  produce  effects 
entirely  distinct  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  They 
incite  suppurative  inflammation,  and  perhaps  necrosis,  wherever  they  lodge. 
Thus,  even  capillary  emboli,  when  infectious,  produce  abscesses.  The  multiple 
abscesses  in  pysemia  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  embolic  origin.  Bacteria  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  infectious  emboli,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  consti- 
tute the  poisonous  principle. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Fonfick'  has  demonstrated  that 
hard  emboli,  such  as  those  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  lime,  may  produce 
aneurisms  by  penetrating  the  intima  of  small  arteries  in  parts  offering  little 
resistance,  for  example  the  brain  or  the  mesentery. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY— 

(Continued.) 

TrAnsudation— Dropsy— Exudation — loflammation. 

Transudation  — Dropsy. 

rPRANSUDATION  is  the  filtration  of  a  fluid  resembling  the  serum  of  the 
X  blood  through  the  capillary  walls.  A  distinction  is  made  between  a 
transudation  and  an  exudation.  An  exudation  is  inflammatory  in  its  origin, 
a  transudation  is  non -inflammatory ;  an  exudation  is  usually  richer  in  albu- 
men and  white  blood-corpuscles  than  a  transudation,  and  is  distinguished 
es^iecially  by  the  presence  of  coagulated  fibrin.  But  both  transudations  and 
exudations  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
&harp  line  of  distinction  between  them.  In  fact,  the  two  terms  are  often 
used  synonymously. 

Transudations  may  take  place  in  different  situations.  Occurring  in  situa- 
tions from  which  the  liquid  cannot  escape,  namely,  within  serous  cavities  and 
into  the  tissues,  they  constitute  dropsies.  Occurring  upon  mucous  surfaces 
they  form  one  variety  of  Jinxes.  Dropsies  receive  different  names  according 
to  their  situation.  In  serous  cavities  they  are  designated  by  prefixing 
hydro  to  the  name  of  the  membrane  affected ;  thus,  hydrothorax,  hydroperi- 
cardium,  hydroperitoneum  or  ascites,  and  hydrocephalus.  Hydrocele  is  a 
»erou8  accumulation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  Serous  transudation  into 
the  tissues,  particularly  into  the  interstices  of  connective  tissue,  is  called 
(tdema.     When  subcutaneous  oedema  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the 

1  Ponfick,  Vlrchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  58,  p.  528. 
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body,  it  receives  the  name  anasarca.  Serous  effusion  into  the  pulmonary 
air-cells  is  called  oedema  of  the  lungs,  contrary  to  the  usual  signification  of 
oedema.  The  term  hydrops  signifies  a  serous  effusion,  usually  in  a  cavity. 
Accumulations  of  serous  fluid  in  glands  and  canals,  the  outlets  of  which  are 
obstructed — ^for  example,  in  the  Fallopian  tube  (hydrops  tuba:),  in  the  gall- 
bladder (hydrops  felleae) — are  to  be  distinguished  from  real  dropsical  etTu- 
sions,  although  the  composition  of  the  fluids  may  be  similar. 

Dropsical  eflusions  are  generally  clear,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow,  and 
alkaline  in  reaction.  They  may  be  stained  by  an  admixture  of  blood  or  of 
biliary  coloring  matter.  They  contain  the  same  salts  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  amount  of  albumen  varies 
between  0.4  and  5  per  cent.,  being  less  than  that  present  in  the  blood-plasma. 
Transudations  into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  sacs  are  richer  in  albumen  than 
those  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  while  the  transudations  in  the  subarachnoid 
space  contain  the  least  proportion.  Most  transudations  contain  fibrinogen, 
one  of  the  fibrin-genei-ators.  According  to  Schmidt's  theory,  fibrin  is  not  con- 
tained as  such  in  the  blood,  but  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  fibrin-gene- 
rators, namely,  the  fibrinogenous  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substance,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment.  Tlie  fibrinogenous  substance  is  contained 
in  solution  in  the  blood-plasma,  but  the  fibrin-ferment  and,  in  part,  the  fibrino- 
plastic substance  are  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
and,  probably,  of  other  cells.  Fibrinogen  is  abundant  in  the  fluid  of  the 
pericardium  and  of  hydrocele.  Transudations  in  the  living  body  very  rarely 
contain  fibrin,  but  after  death  fibrin  may  be  formed  in  consequence  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  ferment  and  of  fibrinoplastin  by  disintegration  of  cells.  Many 
transudations  coagulate  spontaneously  when  withdrawn  from  the  body.  This 
may  be  explained,  at  least  in  many  cases,  by  the  admixture  of  blood  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  liquid,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  addition  even 
of  a  small  amount  of  blood  will  cause  often  an  abundant  coagulation  of  fibrin 
in  dropsical  effusions.  According  to  Hammarsten,'  fibrin  may  be  formed 
from  fibrinogen  in  the  presence  of  the  ferment  without  the  addition  of  the 
fibrinoplastic  substance  or  paraglobulin  as  it  is  also  called.  In  rare  instances, 
transudations  in  the  pleural  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavities  have  been  rendere<l 
milky  in  apfiearance  by  an  admixture  of  chyle  derived  from  the  chyle-vessels, 
particularly  the  thoracic  duct,  in  consequence  of  their  occlusion  or  rupture. 
Such  a  transudation  is  called  hi/drops  chylosus.  Examined  microscopically, 
transudations  are  found  to  contain  a  few  leucocytes  and  some  red  blood- 
corpusoles,  the  latter  occasionally  in  abundance. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  serous  transudation,  called  the  lymph, 
from  the  blood.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  hindrances  to  the  outflow  of 
lymph  by  obstacles  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  would  cause  an  abnormal  accu- 
mulation of  lymph  in  the  tissues  and  serous  sacs.  But  it  has  been  found  that, 
not  only  the  peripheral  lymphatics,  but  even  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  com- 
pletely occluded  without  producing  local  or  general  dropsy.  The  lymph 
does  not  accumulate  under  these  circumstances  for  the  reason  that  the  blood- 
vessels act  as  absorbents  when  the  lymphatics  are  occluded,  and  because 
relief  is  afforded  by  collateral  lymphatic  channels.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  ol)stacles  to  absorption  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  causes  of  dropsy* 
These  •efficient  causes  are,^r<f,  hindrances  to  the  outflow  of  blood  through  the 
veins,  causing  venous  hypersemia;  second^  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  those  induced  by  liydnemia.  Dropsies  due  to  the  first  of 
these  causes  are  called  mechanical;  those  due  to  hydraemia  are  called  cachectic 
or  hydrnemic.      Diseases  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs,  which  impede  the 

'  Hanmuucaten,  Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,  PfltLger^s  Archiv,  xvii.  and  xviii. 
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return-flow  of  blood  from  the  venas  cavse,  produce  general  dropsy  when  the 
liindraDce  is  sufficiently  great.  General  dropsy  is  characterized  by  anasarca 
and  transudations  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  most  frequent  and  important  of 
the  mechanical  causes  of  general  dropsy  is  cardiac  disease.  The  mechanical 
cauMfS  of  local  dropsy  are  those  of  venous  hypersemia,  which  have  already 
b(.t*a  mentioned.  The  most  important  of  the  local  dropsies  is  hydro-perito- 
neum or  ascites  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  vena  portae.  Thrombosis 
of  the  portal  vein  (pyle-thrombosis)  and  certain  hepatic  diseases,  especially 
cirrhosis,  cause  portal  obstruction  with  ascites. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that,  while  venous  hypersemia,  which  is  attended  by  in- 
rrfa>ed  blood  pressure  and  retardation  of  the  circulation,  is  followed  by  dropsy, 
simple,  active  hy|>enEmia,  which  is  accompanied  by  increased  pressure  and 
vt'iocity  of  the  blood-current,  does  not  lead  to  increased  transudation.  Gene- 
ral dro[>sy,  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
15  connected  with  those  affections  of  the  kidney  embraced  under  the  name 
Brijrht's  disease.  The  hydraBmia,  which  results  from  the  excretion  of  albu- 
men by  the  urine  in  this  disease,  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dropsy, 
but  it  induces  in  tiie  vascular  walls  a  change  which  renders  tliem  more  per- 
m'-uble.  That  hydrsemia  is,  not  an  immediate  but  an  indirect,  cause  of  dropsy, 
has  bt'cn  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Litten,'  who 
found  that  when  tlie  vascular  walls  are  healthy,  large  quantities  of  dilute  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  can  be  injected  into  the  vessels  of  animals  without  caus- 
in;;  increased  transudation  in  tiie  situations  in  which  dropsy  occurs  in  man. 
Other  cachexia,  especially  the  cancerous  and  the  tuberculous,  may  be  attended 
by  hydraemic  drojisy,  although  this  is  usually  less  in  degree  than  that  of 
lirijriit's  disease.  Some  effusions,  which  have  been  regarded  as  dropsical,  are 
n-aliy  inflammatory  in  their  origin,  that  is,  due  to  an  inflammatory  alteration 
iij  the  coatB  of  the  vessels.  This  is  usually  true  of  the  so-called  collateral 
ar>i»'nia,  tliat  is,  the  oedema  in  the  neighborhood  of  inflammatory  infiltrations, 
tum(»r>,  etc.  It  is  also  true  of  oedema  glottidis,  and  many  cases  of  hydrocele 
and  hydrocephalus. 

Exudation-- Inflammation. 

The  distinctions  between  an  exudation  and  a  transudation  have  been  already 
mpntioned,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  in  all  cases.  The  lead- 
in?  characteristic  of  an  exudation  is,  that  it  is  a  product  of  inflammation,  a 
pn^'-v*  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Atv'ording  to  the  classical  definition  of  inflammation,  a  part  is  acutely  in- 
fi-^iw't\  when  it  is  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  But  this  enumeration  of  the 
t#»tir  cardinal  symptoms  (calor,  rubor,  tumor,  dolor)  gives  no  information  as 
u>  the  pathological  nature  of  the  process.  No  topic  in  medicine  has  been  the 
«jNj«'tn  of  so  much  research  and  speculation  as  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
bill,  even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  and  correct 
d*  t'.fiition  of  inflammation  from  a  pathological  or  an  etiological  standpoint. 
h :  «>m  the  earliest  times  two  opposing  theories  regarding  the  process  of  inflam- 
iBaiion  have  been  held.  According  to  the  one,  the  essential  phenomena. 
in  inflammation  are  referable  to  the  blood  and  to  the  bloodvessels;  accord- 
in  :r  to  the  other,  the  essential  changes  are  in  the  solid  tissues  outside  of  the 
bi«M>l vessels.  A  great  advocate  of  the  former  theory  was  John  Hunter.  Re- 
r*-iiily  it  has  been  developed  esjjecially  by  Cohnheim.  Virchow,  on  the  other 
ban*!,  rejecting  the  Hunterian  doctrine,  maintained  that  the  primary  and  chief 
^dect  of  an  inflammatory  irritant  is  the  excitation  of  the  cells  of  a  part  to 

>  Cohnheim  and  Utten,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  69,  1877. 
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incrensetl  I'uiictionnl  and  nutritive  nctivitj,  and  that  liy|K*raemiu  and  fluid  ex- 
u<lalion  from  tlie  blood  arc  secondary  to  this  excitation.  When  Virchow  ina4le 
hict  re«(eai*ches  on  inflammation,  notliing  wa«  «renei*ally  known  concerning  the 
emi«;ration  of  white  bloo<l-corpuscles  or  their  wandering  })Owers,  and  he  nat- 
undly  concluded,  in  the  a|>|»lication  of  the  law  ojmiis  ceiitiia  e  cellnUty  that 
all  cell-elements  present  in  inflammatory  exudations  were  produced  by  proli- 
feration from  the  pre-existing  fixed  cells,  most  frequently  from  the  connective- 
tissue  cells.  The  discovery  by  Recklinghausen,  in  1803,  of  the  existence  of 
wandering  cells,  resembling  pus-cells,  in  the  tissues,  rendered  doubtful  the 
interpretation  which  Virchow  had  given  to  many  of  his  observations.  A  new 
erii  was  intrculuced  in  the  history  of  inflammation  by  Colin heim's  discovery, 
in  18G7,  of  the  emigration  of  white  blood-cor})Uscles  from  the  vessels,  and 
by  his  studies  of  the  inflammatory  process  on  living  frogs.  It  is  true  that, 
as  long  ago  as  1846,  Waller,  an  English  observer,  saw  the  passage  of  white 
blood -corpuscles  through  the  unruptured  vessel-walls,  but  this  isolated  obser- 
vation had  remained  fruitless,  and  had  fallen  into  forgetfulness  when  Cohn- 
heim  n*peatod  the  discovery. 

The  phenomena  of  inflammation  were  observed  first  by  Cohnheim,  micro- 
scopically, upon  the  mesentery  and  tongue  of  the  curarized  fn)g.     The  first 
eflect  of  the  application  of  an  inflammatory  irritant  (the  mere  ex|)Osure  of  the 
mesentery  to  the  air  sufliccs)  is  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  then  of  the  veins, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  tlu*  capillaries.    At  the  same  time  the  veloi-ity  of  ihr  liloo<l- 
current  is  incn»ased.     After  a  variable  time,  the  blood  begin>  to  flow  less 
rapidly,  although  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  remains  unclianged.     In  some  of 
the  capillaries  it  may  come  to  complete  stagnation  or  stasis,  but  this  is  not 
essential,  nor  usual  except  when  the  action  of  the  irritant  is  intense.     As 
the  nipidity  of  the  blfMwl-current  lessens,  the  white  blood-corpuscles  accumu- 
late along  the  inner  surface  of  the  veins,  where  they  n^nain  marly  stationary. 
The  n*markable  phenomenon  of  emigration  now  takes  place.     A  jiortion  of  a 
white  blood-corpuscle  soon  appears  u|>on  the  outer  surface  of  a  vein  or  a  capil- 
hiry,  as  a  bud -like  process  connected  by  a  delicate  thivad  of  protoplasm  with 
the  remnant  of  the  cor|>uscle  iubide.    As  the  outer  portion  of  the  cfll  increasi*s 
in  Hze,  the  inner  diminishes,  until,  finally,  the  entini  corpusch;  lies  free  out- 
side of  the  vess<'l.    The  corpuscle  jwisses  through  the  cenH'iit-<ub.Hlance  U'tween 
the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vess«»l.     The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  it 
jMisses  tiirough  preformed  stomata  or  |>oi*es.     Nor  is  it  certain  whether  the 
cor|»uscles  make  their  way  through  the  vascular  walls  by  th«»ir  active  am<rl>oid 
movements,  as  the  name  emigration  would  imply,  or  wi.eilier  they  ai'e  prt»ssed 
thmugh  by  a  passive  pixx-ess  of  filtration.    Outside  of  the  vess«'ls  they  as^ume 
amu*lM)id  movements  and  change  thiMr  shape  and  place.     Whih*  the  inner 
surface  of  the  veins  becomes  plastered,  as  it  were,  with  stationary  wliite  bloiMU 
corpuscles,  the  current  of  red   blood -corpuscles  continues  unalmted   in   the 
central  part.     White  bl<KM]-cor|)Uscles  migrate  from  tlie  veins  and  the  capiU 
laries,  but  not  from  the  arteries.     Red  bloo<l -corpuscles  also  pa>>  through  tin* 
capillary  wall.**  by  the  |m>sive  process  of  dia)MMh>.His.     Their  numln'r  is  not 
u>nally  great,  but,  exceptionally,  may  he  so  considemble  as  to  give  a  henH»r- 
rhagic  character  to  the  exudation.     Coincident ly  with  the  pnM*e>^es  of  enii* 
gratton  and  of  diapedesis,  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blooil  filter  thn>ui;li  ll.i* 
walls  of  the  vessels.     This  fluid  exu<lation  resend>les  in  it>  eom|K>sition  the* 
phi>ma  of  the  IUkkI,  but  it  contains  h*>s  albumen.     It  contains  the  fibrin* 
genenitors,  ami,  in  most  places,  finds  the  conditions  n<*ces!«4irv  tor  the  S)>on« 
Inneous  c<Kigulation  of  the  fibrin.     A  fibrinou;*  etfiision  is,  in  Mie  vast  majority 
o!'  cas4*s,  an   inflammatorv  exudation.     In  simple  inflammations  of  mucouA 
nienibnines  iiml  in  •«uppuniii\(*  inflammations  (ahM*esses),  no  i\  trin  i>  lorm**'^!. 
ily  a  pn>ce>s  of  n-aMjuing  which  cannot  Ik»  enteretl  into  heiv,  C*ohnhcim  cc*i,. 
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dudes  that  these  various  phenomena  of  inflaninintion  can  he  explained  only 
upon  tlie  assumption  that  the  effect  of  the  iutlanmiatory  irritant  is  to  produce 
a  uiolecnlar  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  wliich  increases  their  per- 
meabilitj  to  the  fluid  and  corpuscular  elements  of  the  hlood,  and  increases  the 
friction  between  the  blood  and  tlie  vessel- wall. 

While  the  accunu^j  of  Cohnheim*s  observations  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion in  frog^  has  been  established,  and  their  applicability  to  the  same  process 
in  man  has  l>een  recognized,  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  fixed  cells  outride  of  tlie  vessels  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
Do  they  proiluce  pus-cells,  as  Virchow  taught?     It  is  maintained  by  Cohn- 
heim  that  the  sole  origin  of  pus-cells  is  to  be  found  in  emigration  of  the  white 
blood -coi*puscles,  and  that   the   fixed  cells  in   inflammation   either   remain 
unehaiiged,  or  degenerate,  or  proliferate  and  produce  other  cells  of  their  kind 
(regoni'rative  process),  but  never  give  rise  to  pus-cells.     On  the  other  hand, 
Strieker  and  his  school  hold  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Virchow  that  all  varie- 
ties of  fixed  cells — connective-tissue  cells,  epithelial  cells,  nerve-cells,  muscle- 
cells— proliferate  in  inflammation  and  produce  pus-cells.     The  difhculty  in 
determining  these  points  at  issue  lies  chieHy  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  found  |>ossible  to  observe  satisfactorily  the  process  of  change  in  the  living 
fixed  cells  during  inflammation,  so  that  we  arc  comi>elled  to  infer  the  nature 
of  the  process  fix)m  a  study  of  the  phases,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  often 
variou5  and  oiien  to  fallacies.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  attempt  to  inter- 
pret tlw»  .Nignificancc  of  phases  apparently  transitional  between  one  tbrm  of  cell 
and  another,  and  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  a  cell  from  its  form.     Hence,  the 
evidence  that  fixed  cells  produce  pus-cells  is  of  a  different  nature  and  less 
coiivuicing  than  the  proof  that  pus-cells  come  from  emigrated  white  blood- 
eorpuseles.     It  is  im)>ossible  to  describe  here  the  numerous  experiments  and 
obser\ations  made  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.     It  must 
sulFiet!  to  state  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  fixed  cells  do  not  remain  passive  in  inflamed  parts,  but  that  they  become 
amoeboid,  proliferate,  and  produce  young  cells.     Unless  we  arbitrarily  restrict 
our  definition  of  pus,  these  young  cells  are  to  be  regarded  as  pus-cells,  which 
msiy,  therefore,  be  derived  from  either  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  or  from 
fixed  cells.     Tlie  dominating  elements  in  acute  inflammation,  however,  are  the 
emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  and  the  exudation  of  the  fluid  constituents 
oi  the  blood  in  consequence  of  as  yet  undefined  changes  in  the  vascular  walls. 
As  is  evid(*nt  from  the  foregoing  description,  the  products  of  inflammation 
arc  fibrin,  serum,  pus-cells,  and  red  blood-corpuscles.     In  inflammation  of 
mucous  membranes  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  may  take  place.     Exuda- 
tions are  classified  as  fihrinonSy  serous^  purulent,  hemorrhagic,  and  mucous, 
according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  inflammatory  products  which  they 
contain.     Fibrinous  exudation  is  best  illustrated  by  tlie  acute  inflammations 
of  serous  membranes,  where  the  fibrin  is  deposited  as  a  layer  upon  the  serous 
surfaces.     These  fibrinous  layers  can  be  rearlily  stripped  oflT,  and  are  some- 
times called  falr.e  membranes  and  coagulable  lymph.     More  or  less  white  and 
red  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  serous  sac  is  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  containing  also  fibrin  and  exuded 
cell-elements.     Fibrinous  exudation  may  be  present  also  in  inflammation  of 
the  solid  tissues,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung,  and  upon  mucous  membranes. 
Fibrinous  exudation  uix>n  mucous  surfaces  is  called  crou))ous  or  diphtheritic 
in  accordance  with  a  distinction  to  be  explained  hereafter.     Serous  exudations 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  transudations,  but  they  are  generally  richer 
in  aibumen  and  in  cells.     The  main  distinction,  however,  is  that  they  appear 
with  the  signs  of  inflammation.     The  exudation  in  so-called  collateral  cetlema 
(which  is  really  inflammatory)  is  generally  serous,  likewise  the  exudation 
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in  tlie  early  stage  of  manj  inflammationR  of  mucous  membranes.  Inflai» 
matoiy  affections  of  the  skin  are  accompanied  often  bj  tlie  formation  of 
vesicles  containing  serous  exudation.  Althougli  pus-cells  are  prci^ont  in  all 
inflammatory  exudations,  it  is  only  when  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
render  it  o|)aquc  that  the  exudation  is  said  to  be  purulent.  Pus  consists  of  a 
fluid  part  (liquor  puris)  and  of  cells.  Pus-cells  are  round,  membraneless,  and 
contain  usually  two  or  three  nuclei  inclosed  in  a  cell-body  of  protoplasm,  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  molecules  of  fat  are  present.  Pus-cells  belong  to  the  widely 
distributed  group  of  cells  known  variously  as  leucocytes,  lymphoid  cells, 
wandering  (*ells,  embryonic  cells,  small,  round,  indifferent  cells.  l?heir  origin 
from  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  has  been  described.  It  is  believed 
that  pus-cells  increase  in  number  by  division.  Inflammations  producing  pus 
are  suppurative.  The  pus  may  be  exuded  upon  free  surfaces;  it  may  intiltrate 
the  tissues  (purulent  inflltration);  or  it  may  be  contained  in  cavities  produced 
by  the  breaking  down  of  tissue.  Such  cavities  containing  pus  are  called 
abscesses.  Some  recent  writers  hold  that  all  extensive  suppurative  inflamma- 
tions an»  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  When  the  exuded  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  sufficiently  abundant  to  give  a  red  color  to  the  exudation,  the  inflammation 
is  said  to  be  hemorrhagic.  According  to  Cohnheim,  hemorrhagic  exudations 
are  referable  to  an  intenr^e  action  of  the  inflammatory  irritant  u|)on  the  vascular 
walls.  Tuberculous,  cancerous,  variolous,  and  scorbutic  inflammations  of 
serous  membranes  are  apt  to  be  hemorrhagic.  The  source  of  the  hemorrliage 
may  be  from  rupture  of  the  vessels  or  from  diapedesis. 

As  has  alrea<ly  been  mentioned,  the  terms  croupous  and  diphtheritic  are 
applied  to  fibrinous  exudations  upon  mucous  membranes.  Unlike  the  inflam- 
mations of  serous  membranes,  the  ordinary  inflammations  of  mucous  mem«* 
branes  are  not  accompanied  by  a  flbrinous  exudation.  The  term  catarrhal 
is  sometimes  applied  to  these  simple  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes 
characterized  by  an  exudation  of  serum,  mucus,  and  some  pus-cells.  Ac- 
cording to  the  careful  investigations  of  Weigert,^  fibrin  is  present  in  the 
inflam^mations  of  mucous  membranes  only  when  the  epithelial  covering  is 
partly  or  wholly  destroyed.  The  epithelium  may  be  destroyed  from  various 
causes,  among  the  mottt  important  of  which  is  coagulation -necrosis.  The 
necrosis  may  extend  dee(K'r  than  the  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  tissues. 
When  only  the  epithelium  is  destroyed,  the  fibrinous  exudation  lies  upon  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  can  be  readily 
stripped  off  without  loss  of  substance.  This  form  of  exudation  is  called 
croupous.  When  the  primary  necrosis  involves  the  tissue-cells  as  well  as 
the  epithelium,  the  fibrinous  exudation  extends  from  the  surface  into  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  loss  of  substance. 
Thin  second  form  of  exudation  is  denominated  diphtheritic.  When  the 
fibrinous  exudation  adheres  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane  without  really 
infiltrating  it,  it  is  called  pseudo'diphtheritic.  It  is  to  be  observed  thai 
crou|)Ous  and  diphtheritic  exudations  require  destruction  of  the  epithelium 
only  in  one  place,  and  that  they  may  extend  thence  over  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  intact  epithelium.  The  fibrin  in  croupous  and  diphtheritic  in- 
flammations is  derived  partly  from  the  blood,  partly  from  metamor|ihosis  of 
the  epithelial  and  other  cells,  and,  perhaps,  partly  from  fibrinoid  degenera* 
lion  of  the  intercellular  substance  (Neumann).  Further  details  concerning 
these  varieties  of  inflammation  wiU  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  work,  in 
connection  with  croup  and  diphtheria. 

The  term  parenchymcUous  infiftmmation  was  introduced  by  Virchow  to 
indicate  the  origin  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  parenchymatous  cells 

I  Welgvrt,  Vircbow*s  Archiv,  Bd.  70  and  71. 
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of  mn  organ.  These,  for  example  the  hepatic  cells,  under  the  influence  of  an 
irritant,  swell  up,  become  more  granular  than  normal,  prolifemte,  or,  more 
frt^uently,  undergo  fattjr  degeneration  and  pedmps  return  to  their  healthy 
condition.  The  propriety  of  regarding  these  changes  as  inflammatory  is  at 
Itrast  doubtful.  Most  of  tliem  are  also  embraced  under  the  names  albuminous 
or  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Many  writers,  however,  still  make  use  of 
the  expression  parenchymatous  inflammation,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
kidney,  liver,  and  spinal  (H)rd. 

The  terminations  of  inflammation  may  be  various.  A  complete  restoration 
of  an  inflamed  part  to  its  normal  condition  is  called  resolution,  Tiiis,  as  a 
rule.,  only  occurs  in  the  milder  grades  of  inflammation.  The  fluid  part  of  the 
exuilalion  can  be  readily  absorbed ;  emigrated  white,  blood-corpuscles  may 
re-enter  the  bloodvessels  or  may  wander  into  the  lymphatics,  or  they,  as  well 
as  reil  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrin,  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  then 
be  absorbed.  The  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  or  the  organization 
of  the  exudation,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  frequent  termination  of  some  forms  of 
inflammation,  [particularly  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  on  serous  membranes. 
Sucii  organizing  exudations  are  sometimes  called  plastic  or  adhesive.  Fibrin- 
ous f  xudations  in  the  bronchi  are  sometimes  called  plastic  (plastic  bronchitis) 
although  no  connective  tissue  is  formed.  It  is  certain  that  the  fibrin  is 
absorbed,  taking  no  active  part  in  tlie  development  of  new  tissue.  The  new 
connective-tissue  cells  may  spring  from  emigrated  white  blood-coi*puscles  or 
Crom  the  pre-existing  connective-tissue  cells  (including  endothelial  cells).  The 
n«-w  tissue  is  at  first  very  rich  in  capillaries,  derived  probably  from  the  old 
cafiillaries,  and  in  cells.  Subsequently  it  becomes  more  fibrous,  less  vascu- 
lar, and  it  contracts.  Considerable  accumulations  of  pus  cannot  be  absorbed, 
but,  when  not  evacuated,  either  remain  without  changing  their  consistency  or 
Uvomc  inspissated.  Such  dried  masses  of  pus  may  undergo  cheesy  and 
cait-anHHis  transformations,  and,  becoming  encapsulated,  remain  innocuous. 

Chronic  inflammations  may  be  secondary  to  the  acute,  or  subacute  from 
their  origin.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  unattended  by  any  free  exuda- 
tioii.  Chronic  inflammation  most  frequently  results  in  the  formation  of  new 
comieciive  tissue. 


CHAPTER   III. 

▲KATOlilCAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY— 

(Continued.) 

PfttholoffieAl  Wew  Formation*— Regeaenktlon— Hypertrophy— Tumor»—Oareinoma. 

AetiTe  Alterations  of  the  TisBues— Fatholoffioal 

Hew  Formations. 

THE  active  alterations  of  the  tissues  constitute  the  second  division  of  the 
general  pathological  changes  to  be  considered  in  this  part  of  the  work. 
Tb#;»c  active  alterations  embrace  the  pathological  new  formations  which  will 
b»?  isroaped  under  the  headings  regeneration,  hypertrophy^  and  tumors. 

The  pathological  new  formations  are  the  result  of  increased  activity  of  cells 
which  are  incited  to  abnormal  growth  and  proliferation.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
suwl  that  the  modem  conception  of  a  cell  is  based,  not  upon  its  etymological 
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si^ificance,  but  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  living  matter  or  protoplasm  (tils^o 
called  bioplasm).  Even  formless  clum])8  of  protoplasm  ai*e  sometimes  calUd 
cells.  Cells  in  the  animal  bo<ly  are  generally,  if  not  always,  provided  willi 
nuclei,  and  are  usually  devoid  of  enveloping  membranes.  Cells  multiply  by 
division.  The  multiplication  of  cells  by  endogenous  growth  and  by  bu<l(Hn^ 
has  not  been  established.  As  the  process  is  usually  described,  the  first  strp 
in  the  proliferation  of  a  cell  is  the  division  of  its  nucleus,  and  this  is  followed 
by  division  of  its  body  or  protoplasm,  each  sejrment  surrounding  one  of  the 
nuclei.  Recent  observations  show  that  peculiar  alterations  in  the  nucleus, 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  reticulum,  forming  the  so-cidled 
nuclear  figun»s,  usher  in  the  process  of  segmentation.  The  doctrine  of  the 
so-called  specialization  of  cells  bears  upon  pathological  new  growths.  Embryo- 
logical  researches  have  shown  that  after  the  formation  of  the  three  blastoder- 
mic layers,  the  cells  in  each  produce  only  certain  kinds  of  cells  and  tis-^ues ; 
that,  for  instance,  connective  tissue  and  muscle  can  spring  only  from  the 
middle  blastodermic  layer,  and  epithelium  only  from  the  external  and  internal 
bla^t^ermic  layers  (|>art  of  the  geni to-urinary  epithelium  possibly  excepted). 
There  is  much  which  supports  the  view  that  under  pathological  conditions 
definite  cells  can  be  repnxluced  only  by  their  kind,  that,  for  example,  new 
epithelial  cells  are  always  the  oflTspring  of  pre-existing  epithelium,  and  cannot 
be  develo|»ed  out  of  connective*- tissue  cells  or  white  blood-coq)uscles.  This 
view  is  best  established  for  epithelial  and  nervous  tissue.  Connective-tissue 
cells,  however,  can  be  produced  apjmnMitly  by  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles 
as  well  as  by  pre-existing  connective- tissue  cells. 

Regeneration. 

The  subject  of  the  regeneration  of  tissues  after  their  destruction  by  wounds 
and  pathological  process(;s,  is  treated  of  i'»  exten$o  in  works  on  surgical  patho- 
logy, and  will  be  considered  here  only  in  outline.  Some  structures  an*  n'pro- 
duced  with  grf*at  eas<^,  for  example,  connective  tissue  and  epithelium ;  others 
with  more  ditiiculty,  as  muscular  tissue  and  peripheral  nerve-fibres,  and,  finally, 
others  not  at  all,  such  as  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  parenchyma  of 
most  organs. 

Fibrillated  connective  tisiue  is  present  in  nearly  all  patholojrical  forma- 
tions. It  may  be  produced  slowly  out  of  the  pr<*-existing  conneetive  tis-iie, 
or  it  may  be  formed  out  of  germinal  or  granulation -tissue  as  it  is  calle<l.  Tiiis 
granulation-ti.v«ue  is  com|)Osed  chiefiy  of  round  and  spindle->l):ipe(l  cells  with 
scanty  and  ill-<lefined  intercellular  substance,  and  with  l>I(M>dvesM*ls  without 
eoin|MU*t  walls.  The  granuhit ion-cells  may  l)e  derived  from  einiarrateil  white 
bhx)d-corpus<»les  or  fn»m  pn)liferat4»d  connective-tissue  cells.  The  round  celU 
iHH'ome  spindle-shafM'd,  and  finally  a««<ume  the  various  forms  characteri^tic  of 
connective-tis>ue  cells;  the  intercellular  substance  incn»ases  in  amount,  proba- 
bly at  the  exfiense  of  the  cells,  an<l  b<*comes  distinctly  fibrillated,  and  the 
round  and  fusitbrm  cells,  when  they  constitute  the  embrjonic  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  change  into  fiat  endothelial  cells.  The  fully  formed  fibrous  tissue 
H  not  so  rich  as  the  gninulat ion-tissue  in  cells  and  bloodvesM*ls,  some  of  which 
therefore  are  «lestroyed  in  the  process  of  ilevelopment.  The  newly  fomuMl 
bloodvessels  may  be,  as  described,  channels  simply  hollowed  out  bt^tween  the 
granulation -eel  Is  which  then  constitute  th«*ir  walls.  The  more  usual  method 
of  their  fornuition,  however,  seems  to  Ix*  by  protophismatic  offshoots  from  pre- 
existing capillaries.  As  describ«Ml  by  Arnold,  conieal  prolongations  of  proto- 
pla*«m  project  from  the  capillary  walls  at  certain  ]H>ints  and  unite  with  similar 
otr* hoots  fn>m  other  points.  Thes4*  prolonjnttions  are  at  first  soliil,  but  sulxe- 
queiilly  become  hollowed  out  in  their  centre,  the  cavity  thus  formed  comrnttui 
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eating  with  the  lumen  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  receiving  blood  from  them. 
At  the  same  time  nuclei  develop,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  around  the  nuclei 
into  ceils  which  now  represent  the  endothelium  of  the  newly  formed  capilla- 
rit'>.  By  additions  to  their  coats  of  connective  tissue  and  of  smooth  muscular 
tihre^,  and  by  widening  of  their  lumina,  these  capillaries  may  change  into 
arteries  and  veins.  Among  the  circumstances  under  which  connective  tissue 
and  bloodvessels  are  formed  in  the  manner  described,  may  be  mentioned  the 
r>  [lair  of  wounds,  the  healing  of  ulcers,  and  the  development  of  adhesions  after 
inrianimation  of  serous  membranes.  The  regenerative  changes  frequently 
I'OK'eed  side  by  side  with  inflammatory  alterations,  from  which  they  cannot 
u-naMy  be  clearly  separated. 

E^nthAiutn  is  endowed  with  an  especially  active  power  of  regeneration.  It 
iia^  U-en  experimentally  demonstrated^  that  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea 
may  be  completely  filled  by  newly  developed  epithelial  cells  within  twenty- 
to.ir  hours.  Nearly  all  recent  observations  go  to  prove  that  the  new  epithe- 
lium i>  always  the  offspring  of  the  pre-existing  epithelial  cells. 

K«';r«.'neration  of  striated  muscular  Jibres  occurs  after  their  degeneration  in 
tVver^,  particularly  typhoid  fever,  and  in  some  other  diseases,  and  sometimes 
al'i*T  their  destruction  by  wounds,  especially  subcutaneous  wounds.  Defects 
in  niu<4Milar  tissue  by  wounds,  however,  are  more  frequently  filled  by  cicatri- 
cial connective  tissue.  Whether  the  new  muscular  tissue  is  produced  only 
trorn  the  old,  or  is  produced  from  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue  (perimysium 
internum)  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proven.  Both  views  have  their  adhe- 
rvnt*. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  regeneration  of  peripheral  nerve-fibres 
!ja\*'  been  many,  but  have  not  led  to  entire  unanimity  of  opinion.  Section 
oi  l»»-riph»»ral  nerve-fibres  is  followed  by  their  rapid  degeneration  from  the 
I- -Pit  of  section  to  their  peripheral  terminations.  The  degenerated  j)eripheral 
I  »*  TV  ♦.•-fibres  are  replaced  by  new  axis-cylinders  which  grow  probably  from  the 
ir.i;irt  axis- cylinders  in  the  central  portion  of  the  nerve.  These  axis- cylinders 
^Ji!>-*'|nent!y  become  invested  with  myeline  and  tubular  sheaths.  Notwith- 
*ian«lmg  some  apparently  confirmatory  observations,  there  is  no  conclusive 
♦rvjih'iire  that  nerve-elements  are  regenerated  in  the  central  nervous  system  of 
the  a.luli.    This  is  certainly  true  as  regards  the  reproduction  of  ganglion-cells. 

Th«*  consideration  of  the  reproduction  of  bone  and  of  cartilage,  belonging 
almost  exclusively  to  surgery,  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 

Hypertrophy. 

Tlie  term  hypertrophy  is  applied  to  enlargement  of  a  part  from  an  increase  of 
it*  normal  constituents,  the  structure  and  arrangement  remaining  essentially 
.j:i:ilt»Te<L  Parts  which  become  enlarged  in  consequence  of  a  deposit  of 
I *:i: trials  foreign  to  their  normal  composition,  or  from  a  disproportionate 
fx ••»'*»  o^  certain  of  their  normal  constituents,  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
\.}  f**rtrophied.  Two  forms  of  hypertrophy  have  been  distinguished,  namely, 
«.  //lyj/r  or  true  hypertrophy ,  and  numerical  hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia.  In 
•im{»le  hypertropliy  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  anatomical  elements, 
*iut  not  in  their  number;  in  hyperplasia  the  number  of  these  elements  is 
a:::rTi)ent*vL  It  is  not  usually  practicable  to  carry  out  this  distinction,  as  the 
I H  o  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  frequently  combined.  Hy[)ertrophy  may  proceed 
frrmi  a  diminution  of  the  disintegration  or  waste  naturally  incident  to  the  life 
a'.d  activity  of  cells,  while  the  process  of  assimilation  continues  in  normal 
furc«;  but  it  more  frequently  results  from  an  excess  of  appropriation,  by  the 

•  V.  WysB,  Virchow*B  Archiv,  Bd.  69,  1877. 
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part,  of  nutritive  supplies.  This  excess  of  nutriment  is  generally  consequent 
upon  exa^j^gerated  and  prolonged  increase  of  the  function  of  the  (lart.  The 
most  frequent  examples  of  hypertrophy  are  the  physiological  hypertrophy 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  following  persistent  exercise,  and  the  pathological 
hy  |)ertrophy  of  the  heart  when  it  is  cidled  u|)on  to  overcome  abnormal  obntacles 
to  the  circulation,  such  as  are  presented  by  valvular  lesions.  Hy))ertrophy 
of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  long-continued  urethral 
obstruction,  also  illustrates  the  production  of  this  lesion  by  prolonged  increase 
of  function. 

IIy|)ertrophy  of  one  of  the  kidneys  usually  ensues  when  the  function  of 
the  other  is  either  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  This  is  found  to  be  the  n\suh  of 
the  removal  of  oae  of  the  kidneys  in  an  inferior  animal ;  under  these  circum- 
stances the  task  of  excreting  the  urine  falls  upon  a  single  organ,  its  functionul 
activity  is  doubled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged.  The  ex- 
amples of  hypertrophy  which  have  been  cited,  are  conservative  lesions  and 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  Microscopical  examination  in  muscular 
and  in  glandular  hypertrophies,  reveals  an  increase  in  the  number  and  usually 
in  the  size  of  the  muscular  tibres  and  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  increase  in 
amount  of  the  connective  tissue  of  a  part  which  is  for  a  long  time  hyiienemic, 
es()ecially  when  the  hypenrmiais  due  to  inflammation,  may  be  nHem^d  ]>artially 
to  the  augmented  supply  of  nutriment,  and  thus  is  to  be  considered  as  hyper- 
trophic. 

Tumors. 

Tumors  constitute  pre-eminently  the  pathological  new  growths.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  conception  attached  to  the  term  tumor  <*annot  be  ea>tly  defined. 
Tumor  literally  means  sw^elling,  but  not  every  morbid  swelling  is  a  tumor  in 
the  technical  sense.  Particularly  to  be  separated  from  real  tumors  are  swell- 
ings due  to  inflammatory  processeh,  to  oedematous  inflltration,  and  also,  though 
less  ea^sily  distinguished,  those  consequent  upon  hy))ertropliy.  Tumors  are 
com|)Osed  of  anatomical  elements  similar  to  tha*<e  pres4'nt  normally  in  the  liody. 
The  terms  homologou$  and  heterologou9  no  longer  indicate  the  presence  or 
absence  of  elements  wholly  foreign  to  the  normal  organism;  but  morbid 
growths  are  now  caUed  homologous  when  their  stnicture  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  develo|)ed,  for  example,  a  fatty  tumor  in  adi|)Ose 
tissue :  while  the  term  heterologous  is  applied  to  growtlis  diflTering  in  structure 
from  the  parts  in  which  they  are  seated,  for  instance,  epithelial  tumors  in 
connective  tissue. 

Tumors  are  classified  and  named  according  to  the  physiological  ty))e  of 
tissue  of  which  they  are  composed.  This  basis  of  classification  profMised  by 
Joliannes  Miiller  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  exhaustive  n*:(earf*lies  of 
Virchow.  AVe  thus  distinguish  tumors  formed  after  the  ty|>e  of  c<mnective 
tissue  in  its  manifold  forms,  of  epithelium,  of  muscular  tissue,  of  nervous  tis- 
sue and  of  blood vess(*ls.  Mixed  tumors  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  forms 
of  tumor  are  combined.  Cysts  occupy  a  special  place  among  the  tumors. 
Many  are  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the  iwssive  than  the  active  alterations 
of  the  tissues.  Three  forms  of  cysts  may  Im^  distinguished:  Jint^  those  due  to 
dilatation  of  pre-existing  cavities  by  liquid  accumulations  (such  an*  the  re- 
tention cysts);  $econd^  those*  n*sulting  from  the  formation  of  a  pathological 
cavity  by  the  softening  and  bn*aking  down  of  tissue;  and  thirds  those  actually 
of  new  fonnation,  as  the  dermoid  cysts. 

An  im|)ortant  clinical  division  of  tumors  is  into  benign  and  maUgnanU 
The  signs  of  malignancy  are  the  invasion  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  the 
pro|M*rty  of  local  recurrence,  the  formation  of  metastases,  and  the  development 
of  a  cachexia.     Benign  tumors  displace,  compress,  and  perha|)S  lead  to  atrophy 
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of  the  tissues  in  their  neighborhood,  whereas,  those  tumors  which  grow  into 
tiii<l  invade  the  surrounding  tissues  are  generally  malignant.  Tumors  which 
return  in  loco  after  their  removal,  are  frequently,  although  not  necessarily, 
muli^rnant.  Another  evidence  of  malignancy  is  the  development,  in  various 
{liirt^  of  the  body,  of  secondary  or  metastatic  tumors  of  the  same  structure  as 
the  primary  growth.  The  metastases  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  transporta- 
tion by  the  blood  or  lymph-current  of  cells  from  a  primary  or  secondary  tumor. 
The  cachexia  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the  sequel  of  the  tumor,  and 
not  a  primary  dyscrasia.  With  one  exception,  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  determine  anatomical  criteria  of  malignancy  in  a  tumor.  The  exception 
l<  carcinoma  which  is  always  malignant.  From  this  statement  it  is  not  to  be 
intf  m.ii  that  recovery  may  not  take  place  after  complete  removal  of  the  tumor. 
S4»in<'  forms  of  sarcoma  may  prove  equally  malignant,  but  malignancy  is  not  a 
n»-«N — ary  attribute  of  sarcoma,  as  it  is  of  carcinoma.  Of  other  tumors,  a 
col  I  ^id4  Table  number  prove,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  malignant. 

We  jxjsse.*^  very  little  positive  information  as  to  the  causation  of  tumors. 
Tl.(*  (]ues>tion  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  the  local,  or  the  dyscrasic,  origin 
of  tutiiors,  particularly  of  malignant  tumors,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  settled 
in  fax  or  of  their  local  origin.  Transmission  by  inheritance  has  been  shown 
to  U.'  an  im(K)rtant  predisposing  influence  in  the  development  oi'  some  tumors, 
(iarti<ularly  carcinoma.  Local  irritation,  such  as  results  from  injuries,  has 
b*^'n  often  adduced  as  a  cause  of  the  growth  of  tumors ;  but  this  influence  of 
]citholo<neal  and  of  physiological  irritation  has  been  doubtless  exaggerated, 
and,  at  the  most,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  exciting  cause.  Cohnheim^  has 
nvciitly  ailvanced  the  hypothesis  that  all  true  tumors  (he  separates  from  these  a 
:;r«>«ip  <ienominated  infectious  tumors,  to  be  mentioned  presently)  are  the  result 
or"  M>iii€  abnormality  in  embryonic  development.  According  to  this  theory, 
ti.»'  jrerms  of  the  tumor,  perhaps  consisting  of  misplaced  embryonic  cells,  are 
J>r»>ui:lii  by  the  individual  into  the  world.  They  may  remain  dormant  for  a 
\arial»]e  length  of  time,  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  some  exciting  cause, 
jKr«*ihIy  an  injury,  may  begin  to  grow.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
(i^-nnit  a  consideration  of  the  ingenious  arguments  by  which  this  hypothesis 
i*  ^«i|»|>orted. 

Tiiere  is  a  class  of  tumors,  for  which  the  name  infectious  has  been  proposed, 
vhic-h  are  closely  allied  to  inflammatory  new  formations,  and,  in  fact,  are 
c"«a.**ifi#-d  among  them  by  some  writers.  They  are  formed  after  the  type  of 
lymphatic  or  of  granulation  tissue.  The  most  important  of  this  group  of 
tumors  are  tubercle  and  gumma.  On  account  of  its  importance  in  medical 
j<*tiiol<»;ry,  tubercle  will  receive  especial  consideration  under  a  separate  heading. 
<>:  the  other  tumors,  space  will  permit  hardly  more  than  a  mere  enumeration. 
Cirri  noma,  however,  will  be  considered  somewhat  more  in  detail,  on  account 
o;'  it  a  frequency  and  importance. 

Tumors  in  structure  analogous  to  some  of  the  different  forms  of  connective 
ti$»H«!: — 

1.  After  the  type  of  embryonic  tissue — sarcoma.  Of  all  varieties  of 
tuzijor.  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  Sarco- 
Ejuiia  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  cells,  and  are  classified  according  to  the 
\»*rin  ot'  ceil  which  predominates.  An  important  general  divisfon  is  into  small* 
• '  11«  d  and  lar^e-celled  sarcomata,  of  which  the  former  an)  usually  the  most 
fii:i.I:;mant.  The  three  leading  varieties  of  sarcoma  arcy  first,  round-celled, 
»^rt,ftd^  .«pindie-celled,  and,  Mirc/,  giant-celled  or  myeloid  sarcoma.  The  cells 
M'\t^nkXed  from  each  other  by  a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance 

>  Cohnheim,  Allgemeine  Pathologie,  Bd.  I.  p.  631  et  seq. 
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or  stroma,  which  may  be  formless  or  fibrillated.  Some  modem  writers  recog* 
nize  an  alveolar  sarcoma,  but  in  most  of  the  so-called  alveolar  sarcomata  the 
cells  in  the  apparent  alveoli  an^  not  in  immediate  contact,  as  in  carcinoma, 
but  are  separated  bj  a  scanty  amount  of  intercellular  substance.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  propriety  of  calling  the  tumor  sarcoma,  and  not  carcinoma, 
is  questionable.  Sarcoma  is  very  often  combined  with  other  forms  of  tumor, 
as  in  osteo-sarcoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  glio-sarcoma,  etc.  Mela  no-sarcoma  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  black  pigment-granules  in  the  cells.  Its 
most  frequent  point  of  departure  is  the  choroid  of  the  eye  and  the  integument. 
As  sarcoma  springs  from  the  universally  distributed  connective  tissue,  there 
is  hardly  any  part  of  the  body  from  which  it  may  not  take  its  origin.  Tlie 
giant-celled  and  the  ossifying  sarcomata  generally  spring  from  bone  or  peri- 
osteum. It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  sarcoma  embraces  both  benign 
and  malignant  growths.  The  smaller  the  size  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
the  cells  of  the  tumor,  the  more  malignant  and  rapidly  growing  is  it,  as  a  rule. 
Hence  the  round-celled  sarcomata  and  the  melano-sarcomatii  are  the  varieties 
most  to  he  feared. 

2.  Ailer  the  type  of  mucoid  tissue — myxoma.  Myxomata  present  more  or 
less  of  a  translucent,  gelatinous  appearance.  They  si)ring  from  connective 
tissue.  They  have  been  obsen'ed  as  multiple  tumors  growing  from  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  nerves  (constituting  a  variety  of  false  neuromata),  but  they 
are  generally  local.  They  are  benign,  as  a  rule.  Metastases  have  been  observed. 
8.  After  the  type  of  lymphatic  tissue — lymphoma,  lymph-adenoma ,  lympho^ 
sarcoma.  Multiple  tumors  of  this  variety  appear  in  tlie  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  and  elsewhere  in  leucocythaemia  and  pseudo-leucocytha^mia.  Little 
accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells,  also  called  lymphomata,  sometimes  apj>rar 
in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  in  typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
Tumors  composed  of  tissue  resembling  granulation-tissue  are  called  by  Vir- 
chow  granttlomata.  He  includes  tubercle  and  gumma  under  this  head.  It 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  practicable  to  distinguish  between  gi*anuloma  and  lymphoma 
as  generic  names  of  distinct  classes  of  tumors.  Tubercle  will  be  subsequently 
considered.  Gumma  is  also  called  syphiloma.  Gumma  is  a  late,  but  ex- 
tremely characteristic  lesion  of  syphilis.  A  gumma  consists  of  a  nodule, 
usually  larger  than  a  tubercle,  composed,  at  first,  almost  wholly  of  lymphoid 
cells.  Later  the  centre  of  the  nodule  undergoes  a  peculiar  hard  caseous  meta- 
morphosis, while  the  periphery  consists  of  round  and  fusiform  cells.  Blood- 
vessels can  be  recognized  sometimes  even  in  the  cheesy  centre.  Gummata 
may  grow  in  the  liver,  membranes  of  the  brain,  heart,  testicle,  bone,  and 
other  parts.  They  often  in  part  disappear  spontaneously  or  under  appropri- 
ate treatment.  They  belong,  with  tubercle  and  many  lymphomata,  to  the 
group  of  infectious  tumors  which  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  local  or  con- 
stitutional infection. 

4.  After  the  tyjie  of  neuroglia — glioma.  The  gliomata  are  confined  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord  and  retina.  The  most  typical  gliomata  are  composed  of 
peculiar  branched  cells  called  spider-cells  and  brush-cells,  similar  to  those 
present  in  the  normal  neuroglia  or  connectfive  tissue  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  They  are  often  combined  with  sarcomatous  tissue  (glio-sarcoma ta). 
They  frequently  apjiear  in  the  brain  more  as  infiltrations  than  as  tumors. 
They  do  not  occasion  metastases,  but  are  often  the  cause  of  death  from  their 
localization  in  imfwrtant  parts. 

5.  After  the  type  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue — -fibroma. 

6.  After  the  ty|)e  of  adipose  tissue — lipoma, 

7.  After  the  type  of  cartilage — enchondroma, 

8.  After  the  typo  of  bone — osteoma. 

9.  After  the  tyjie  of  bloodvessels — angioma. 
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The  last  five  varieties  of  tumor  have,  clinically,  as  a  rule,  a  purely  local 
importance.  Enchondroma  may  exceptionally  become  generalized,  and  the 
»ime  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  other  forms,  except  angioma  which  never 
gives  rise  to  metastases. 

Tumors  composed  of  muscular  tissue — myomata: — 

1.  After  the  type  of  striated  muscle — rhabdomyoma  or  myoma  striocettu" 
lare.  Tumors  composed  of  striated  muscle-cells  are  very  rare,  and  are  gene- 
rally congenital.  They  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys,  testicle,  and  other 
parts. 

2.  After  the  type  of  smooth  muscle — leiomyoma  or  myoma  Icevicellulare, 
The  most  frequent  seat  is  the  uterus,  where,  combined  with  more  or  less  fibrous 
tissue,  the  myomata  constitute  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids. 

Tumors  composed  of  nervous  tissue — neuromata: — 

It  is  customary  to  call  all  tumors  growing  from  the  nerve-trunks  neuromata. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  neuromata. 
Tumors  composed  actually  of  newly  formed  nerve-fibres  occur,  but  they  are 
rare,  tlie  majority  of  the  so-called  neuromata  being  myxomata  and  fibromata. 
According  to  Klebs,  glioma  develops  from  nerve-elements. 

Tumors  the  most  important  constituent  of  which  is  epithelium — papilloma^ 
adenoma^  carcinoma  including  epithelioma:—^ 

A  papilloma  is  composed  of  papillae,  often  very  large  and  irregular  in  shape, 
which  consist,  like  normal  papillae,  of  vascularized  connective  tissue  covered 
with  epithelium  of  variable  thickness.  This  tumor  is  due  sometimes  appa- 
rently to  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  papilla;  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation. 
The  sot\  papillomata  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus  constitute  the  most 
important  forms,  and  often  occasion  considerable  Iiemorrhage. 

An  a.lenomu  is  composed  of  glandular  tissue,  in  which  the  type  of  the 
gland  can  be  easily  recognized.  It  always  develops  from  a  pre-existing  gland. 
The  acini,  tubules,  or  follicles  of  an  adenoma  are  not  completely  filled,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  epithelial  elements  but  preserve  a  lumen.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  distinctly  preserved  glandular  type,  distinguishes  adenoma  from  car- 
cinoma. As  important  examples  of  this  variety  of  tumor  may  be  cited,  ade- 
noma of  the  breast,  of  the  uterus,  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  ovary.  The  large 
multilocular  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  adenomata.  Although 
allied  to  carcinoma  in  development  and  structure,  adenoma  is  a  benign  growtli. 

Carcinoma. 

Most  modern  pathologists  agree  in  making  the  criterion  of  carcinoma  or 
cancer  (the  two  terms  are  interchangeable)  a  definite  anatomical  structure, 
and  no  longer  call  a  tumor  cancer  simply  because  it  possesses  the  signs  of 
malignancy,  which  have  been  enumerated.  Other  tumors,  as  well  as  cancer, 
may  assume  a  malignant  course.  The  essential  feature  of  carcinoma  is,  not 
ilic  presence  of  any  particular  form  of  cell,  for  specific  cancer-cells  do  not  exist, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  spaces  called  alveoli  which  lie  imbedded 
in  va^^ular  connective  tissue  called  stroma.  The  name  alveolus,  as  here 
applietl,  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  spaces  may  be  of  any  shape  or  size, 
aud  always  communicate  with  each  other.  Thus,  ui)on  section,  the  cancerous 
alveoli  appear  broad  or  narrow,  round  or  elongated  or  branching,  and  contain 
from  three  or  four  to  several  hundred  cells.  The  cells  within  these  alveoli 
are  f^)metimes  called  the  cancer-cells  in  distinction  from  the  cells  in  the  inters 
vesiijg  stroma.     These  cancer-cells  may  be  of  the  most  variable  size  and 
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shape ;  they  are  at  least  larger  than  white  blood-corpuscles,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  may  be  said  to  resemble  epithelial  cells  in  shape.  This  resemblance  is 
sometimes  close,  at  other  times  remote.  In  their  relation  to  each  other,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  to  epithelium  is  exact.  The  cancer-cells  in  an  alveolus 
lie  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  not  separated  by  any  intercellular  sub- 
stance, or,  at  least,  by  no  more  than  a  scanty  cement-substance  like  that 
between  epithelial  cells.  If  the  cells  be  brushed  or  shaken  out  of  an  alveolus, 
this  space  is  found  to  be  empty.  All  of  the  tissue  between  the  alveoli  forms 
the  stroma  which  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue  usually  very  vascu- 
lar and  at  times  very  rich  in  cells.  An  old  and  still  employed  classification 
of  cancers  is  into  sctrrhuSj  encephaloid  or  medullary^  and  colloid  cancer. 
This  subdivision,  not  being  based  upon  essential  anatomical  differences,  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  terms  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  refer  to  the  consist- 
ency of  the  tumor.  A  scirrhus  is  a  hard  cancer  in  which  the  fibrous  stroma 
predominates ;  encephaloid  or  medullary  cancer  is  soft  in  consequence  of  the 
small  amount  of  stroma  and  excess  of  cancer-cells.  There  is  no  essential 
structural  difference  between  the  two  forms.  The  encephaloid  cancer  is 
naturally  the  most  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  the  most  malignant.  Its  cells  are 
usually  smaller  than  in  other  forms  of  cancer.  In  colloid  cancer  the  alveoli 
contain  partly  cells  and  partly  a  translucent,  gelatinous  material  which  is 
thought  to  be  derived,  by  colloid  metamorphosis,  from  the  cancer-cells.  The 
alveolar  structure  of  colloid  cancer  being  generally  evident  to  the  naked  eye, 
this  variety  has  received  also  the  name  alveolar  cancer^  although,  strictly 
speaking,  every  cancer  is  alveolar.  The  nature  of  colloid  cancer,  and  even 
the  propriety  of  classifying  it  with  other  forms  of  cancer,  have  not  been 
established.  It  grows  most  frequently  from  the  abdominal  viscera  or  perito- 
neum, and  is  less  malignant  than  other  species  of  cancer. 

A  subject  which  has  been  discussed  of  late  years,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  pertaining  to  the  patholog}'  of  carcinoma,  relates  to  the  origin  of  cancer- 
cells.  It  has  been  the  teaching  of  Virchow,  in  accord  with  his  scheme  of 
pathogenesis,  that  cancer-cells  develop  out  of  connective-tissue  cells.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  has  been  gaining  ground,  chiefly  through  the  researches 
of  Thiersch  and  of  Waldeyer,  that  cancer-cells  not  only  resemble  epithelial  cells 
in  shape  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  that  they  are  actually  the  offspring 
of  epithelial  cells.  It  is  Waldeyer's  view  that  all  varieties  of  cancer  are  of 
epithelial  origin,  and  are,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  epitheliomata.  The 
epithelial  origin  of  the  flat-celled  skin  cancers,  and  of  the  cylindrical-celled 
cancers  of  certain  mucous  membranes,  has  been  established  without  doubt. 
The  term  epithelioma  or  epithelial  cancer  is,  therefore,  frequently  restricted 
to  these  two  forms.  But  the  epithelial  derivation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  forms  of  cancer  in  which  the  cells  less  perfectly  preserve  the  type  of 
epithelium,  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
exceptionally  tumors  which  in  structure  must  be  ranked  as  cancers,  but  ir 
which  the  cells  not  only  have  not  been  proven  to  spring  from  epithelium,  but 
are  almost  certainly  derived  from,  connective-tissue  cells  (including  endothe- 
lium). As  our  means  of  determining  the  genesis  of  cells  are  so  imperfect,  it 
seems  best  for  the  present  not  to  introduce  the  epithelial  origin  of  the  cells  as 
an  element  in  our  definition  of  cancer,  but  to  rely  solely  upon  the  alveolar 
structure  above  described,  and  to  do  this  notwithstanding  the  belief  that  the 
great  majority  of  cancers  are  of  epithelial  origin.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  cancer-cells  conform  to  the  type  of  epithelium  of  the  part  in  which 
they  primarily  grow.  Thus  in  cancers  of  the  skin,  lips,  penis,  vagina,  the 
alveoli  are  filled  with  cells  resembling  flat  epithelium.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
cells  usually  undergo  the  metamorphosis  into  keratine,  as  do  those  on  the  skin, 
and  these  homy  cells  become  compacted  together  into  little  balls  called  cancroid 
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pearls^  which  lie  among  the  cells  of  the  alveoH,  and  are  extremely  charac" 
teristic  of  this  form  of  cancer.     These  skin-cancers  are  also  called  epithe^ 
liomata  and  cancroids,  and,  although  malignant,  are  less  likely  to  produce 
metastases  than  most  other  forms  of  cancer.     Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  often 
distinctly  cylindrical-celled  in  correspondence  with  the  type  of  epithelium 
normally  present  there.    A  more  or  less  distinct  glandular  arrangement  of  the 
alveoli  can  be  made  out  usually  in  these  and  in  many  other  forms  of  cancer. 
The  term  simple  cancer,  carcinoma  simplex,  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
those  ordinary  cancers  in  which  the  cells  are  not  distinctly  flat  or  cylindrical, 
in  distinction  from  the  epitheliomata  in  the  restricted  sense.    In  their  growth 
the  cancer-cells  push  their  way  especially  into  lymph-vessels  and   lymph- 
spaces,  so  that  oftentimes  the  alveoli  are  dilated  lymph-spaces.     The  meta- 
static or  secondary  growths  which  are  such  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  can- 
cer, preserve,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  type  of  the  primary  growth.     The 
material,  doubtless  consisting  of  cells  from  the  primary  tumor  which  produces 
the  metastases,  is  transported  especially  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so  that  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are  early  involved.     The  metastases  may  also 
occur  through  the  bloodvessels,  as  is  the  rule  with  sarcoma.     Carcinoma  is 
purely  local  in  its  origin,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  dyscrtisia.     The  cancer- 
ous cachexia  follows  the  development  of  the  primary  and  secondary  growths. 
As  cancer  most  frequently  develops  after  forty  years  of  age,  the  time  of  life 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  differential  diagnosis.     Nevertheless,  can- 
cer may  occur  early  in  life.     In  fact,  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  more  frequent  in 
children  than  in  old  people.     On  account  of  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  of  the  uterus,  females  are  more  subject  to  cancer  than  males. 
Carcinoma  may  grow  from  any  organ  possessing  epithelium.     Primary  can- 
cers of  bone,  lymphatic  glands,  serous  membranes,  and  other  parts  devoid  of 
epithelium  are  certainly  very  rare.     A  frequent  metamorphosis  in  cancers  is 
fatty  degeneration  with  disintegration  of  the   cell-elements.      In  this  way 
ulcerations  are  produced.     By  combined  fatty  degeneration  and  increase  of 
the  fibrous  stroma,  a  cancerous  tumor  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  and 
activity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  recovery  ever  takes  place  in  this  way. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ANATOMICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OP  THE  BODY— 

(GOVTINUBD.) 
Tnbercle— Scrofula— Paaiive  Alteratloni  of  the  TiMuei— Atrophy— Necroiia. 

Tubercle. 

THE  morbid  producta  embraced  under  the  name  tubercle  are  of  great  impor 
tance,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  affections  in  which  they  occur,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  contribute  to  mortality.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  amount  of  research  devoted  to  the  subject,  we  are  still  ignorant  as  to 
varioas  points  relating  to  the  nature,  structure,  and  pathological  position  of 
tubercle.  The  term  tubercle,  signifying,  originally,  any  snmll  nodule,  was 
applied,  first  by  Baillie  and  by  Bayle,  to  small,  gray,  semitransparent  granu- 
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lations  which  appear  in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  in  other  organs  of  the  body, 
in  pulmonary  phthisis.  But  more  constant  and  striking  than  the  presence 
of  tliose  minute  gray  granulations,  is  the  appearance  in  phthisical  lungs  of 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  a  dry,  yellowish,  cheesy-looking  material.  These 
cheesy  masses  were  called  yellow  or  crude  tubercles,  and  were  at  first  held  to 
be  distinct  from  the  gray  tubercle.  Laennec,  whose  teachings  concerning 
pulmonary  phtliisis  have  been  of  great  influence,  maintained  that  the  gray 
tubercles  jirecede  and  give  rise  to  the  crude  or  yellow  tubercle  by,  either  sejia- 
rately  or  after  coalescence  with  each  other,  undergoing  the  cheesy  metamor- 
phosis. He  gave  the  name  infiltrated  tubercle^  in  distinction  from  the  tuber- 
culous granulation,  to  the  diffuse  caseous  deposits.  He  emphasized  cheesy 
deg(;nenition  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  tubercle.  For  him  every  case- 
ous mass  was  a  tubercle,  and  pulmonary  phthisis  in  every  form  was  one  dis- 
ease, namely  tuberculosis. 

These  views  of  Laennec  have  been  opposed  by  Virchow  and  other  obser- 
vers since  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Virchow  proved  that 
many  |)athological  products,  other  than  tubercle,  can  undergo  the  same  caseous 
metamorphosis,  as,  for  instance,  pus,  cancer,  the  products  of  jineumonia,  etc., 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  specifically  tuberculous  in  the  presence 
of  cheesy  material.  The  only  real  tubercle,  according  to  Virchow's  doctrine, 
is  the  gray,  miliary  granulation  with  its  metamorphoses,  and  no  process  is  to 
be  called  tuberculous  unless  these  granules  are  present.  He  showed  that 
much  of  the  dej)Osit  called  by  Laennec  crude  and  infiltrated  tubercle,  consists 
in  reality  of  caseous  inflammatory  products.  Great  contusion  has  arisen  from 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  caseous  inflammatory  from  the  caseous  tuberculous 
products.  Inasmuch  as  the  caseous  material  itself  furnishes  little  clue  as 
to  its  origin,  and  inasmuch  as  the  tuberculous  and  the  i)urely  inflammatory 
processes  are  in  progress  usually  side  by  side,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  define  each,  and  to  assign  to  it  its  relative  importance.  Hence  it  is  that 
some  writers,  especially  those  who  have  followed  the  teachings  of  Niemeyer, 
hold  j)litlnsis  to  be  essentially  a  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  tuberculosis,  at 
tlie  most,  ])lays  an  insignificant  part.  During  the  last  few  years,  how^ever, 
there  has  been  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  most  constant  and 
characteristic  changes  in  pulmonary  phthisis  are  tuberculous. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  met  with  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  tuberculous  process,  is  the  lack  of 
agreement  among  pathologists  as  to  the  histological  criteria  of  tubercle.  Ac- 
eonling  to  Virchow,  the  gray,  miliary  tubercle  is  a  non-vascular  nodule, 
smaller  than  a  millet-seed,  comi)osed  of  lymphoid  cells  with  an  inherent  ten- 
dency to  undergo  a  cheesy,  or,  more  rarely,  a  fibroid  metamoq)ho8is.  The 
investigiitions  of  Wagner,  Langhans  and  Schiippel  have  demonstrated  for 
many  tubercles  a  more  complicated  structure,  namely,  a  framework  of  adenoid 
or  reticular  connective  tissue,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  lymphoid  cells,  larger 
endothelioid  cells,  and  one  or  more  multinuclear  cells  called  giant-cells. 
While  this  giant-celled  or  lymphadenoid  tubercle  may  be  considered  the 
most  ccmiplete  and  characteristic  tubercle,  the  attempt  to  refuse  the  name 
tulK*rcle  to  granulations  not  presenting  this  structure  has  not  been  successful. 
It  is  true  that  the  giant-cells  and  especially  the  endothelioid  cells  are  present 
in  most  tubercles,  but  they  may  be  absent,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  tubercles  of 
the  pia  mater.  The  nodular  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells,  with  or  without 
endothelioid  cells  and  giant -cells,  the  non -vascularity,  the  inherent  tendency  to 
become  cheesy,  the  multiple  apj)earance,  are  the  anatomical  criteria  of  the 
tuberculous  granule.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ctdl  tubercles  of  the  simplest 
structure,  namely,  those  consisting  merely  of  a  nodular  accunuilation  of  lymph- 
oid cells,  embryonic  tubercles^  on  the  assumption  that  endothelial  and  giant-ceils 
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are  derived  from  the  lymphoid  cells.  The  caseous  metamorphosis,  upon  which 
Laennec  justly  laid  so  much  stress,  is  a  regressive  change  which  has  been 
sometimes  referred  to  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  cells  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  vessels  in  the  nodules.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  an  inhe- 
rent, not  otherwise  definable,  tendency  in  the  cells  of  the  tubercle.  They 
who  admit  the  existence  of  a  specific  tuberculous  virus  ascribe  the  cheesy 
degeneration  to  its  influence.  This  caseous  metamorphosis  is  not  a  mere  dry, 
fatty  degeneration,  but  it  is  due  to  the  process  of  coagulation-necrosis.  The 
cells  lose  their  nuclei,  of  which  only  minute,  if  any,  fragments  remain.  The  dry 
amorphous  detritus  which  remains,  consists  of  albuminous  and  some  fatty 
granules.  The  cheesy  material  may  further  break  down  and  soften,  and  its 
place  be  occupied  by  cavities.  A  rare  metamorphosis  of  tubercle  is  into  fibrous 
tissue — ^fibroid  tubercle.  Tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  most  frequently  developed 
in  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi,  but  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  contribute  to  a  clearer  conception  of  tubercle.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  all  cases  of  phthisis,  well-defined  tuberculous  granulations 
are  present  in  the  lungs  in  combination  with  diffuse  inflammatory  changes. 
There  are,  moreover,  frequently  present  certain  nodules  and  infiltrations,  the 
anatomical  structure  of  which  has  been  established,  which  some  writers  regard 
as  tubercles,  and  others  do  not.  For  example,  it  is  very  common  to  find, 
especially  in  cases  of  rapid  phthisis,  nodules,  of  which  the  centre  is  a  small 
bronchus,  filled  with  pus,  and  the  wall  densely  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells. 
The  periphery  of  the  nodules  is  composed  of  air-cells,  the  walls  and  cavities 
of  which  contain  lymphoid  and  endothelioid  cells.  Cheesy  degeneration 
takes  place  in  the  centre,  and  extends  peripherally.  Giant-cells  may  make 
their  appearance,  but  not  necessarily.  According  to  some,  such  a  nodule  is  to 
be  assigned  to  bronchitis,  peribronchitis,  and  catarrhal  penumonia  combined. 
Recent  French  writers  call  it  a  pneumonic  tubercle.  Tubercles  may  be  pre- 
sent in  any  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  except  those  which  are  non-vascular. 
In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  they  are  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
bo<ly.  In  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  they  are  generally  confined  to  the 
lungs,  pleura,  bronchial  glands,  larynx,  and  intestines,  but  they  may  be  pre- 
sent in  other  parts. 

We  possess  no  definite  infonnation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cells  in  the 
tuberculous  granulations,  whether  they  are  derived  from  emigrated  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  from  endothelial  cells,  or  from  connective-tissue  cells.  Ziegler 
has  shown  that  cells  resembling  the  endothelioid  and  the  giant-cells  of  tubercle 
may  be  formed  by  coalescence  of  white  blood- corpuscles.  Authorities  disagree 
as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to  tubercle  among  pathological  products.  It  is 
classed  by  Virchow  among  the  tumors.  Some  consider  it  to  be  of  inflamma- 
toiy  origin,  and,  certainly,  whether  itself  inflammatory  or  not,  it  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  inflammatory  changes  in  surrounding  parts. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  subject  relates  to  the  question  whether 
the  tuberculous  processes  are  due  to  infection  with  a  specific  poison,  or  not. 
An  important  discovery  bearing  upon  this  question  was  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Viliemin  in  1865.  By  inoculating  rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs  with  tuberculous  material,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  general 
tuberculosis,  in  all  essential  points  analogous  to  the  general  miliary  tuberculosis 
in  man.  Viliemin  contended  for  the  existence  of  a  specific  poison,  a  tuber- 
culous virus,  as  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  both  in  man  and  in  animals.  Since 
ViUemin*8  publications,  several  experimenters  have  reported  equal  success  by 
inserting  under  the  skin  material  not  tuberculous,  as  for  instance  bits  of  cork, 
paper,  hair,  etc.  Klebs,  however,  who  used  certain  precautions,  failed  to  pro- 
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duce  tuberculosis  with  all  except  tuberculous  or  cheesy  material.  I'he  same  is 
true  of  the  later  experiments  of  Cohnheim.  Neither  he  nor  Friinltel,  in  re- 
peating their  experiments  with  the  necessary  precautions,  has  been  able  to 
obtain  the  results  which  they  published  in  18G8,  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
specific nature  of  experimental  tuberculosis.  From  an  opponent,  Cohnheim 
has,  therefore,  changed  to  a  strong  advocate^  of  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  tuber- 
culous poison.  He  finds  that  the  virus  is  contained  not  only  in  the  tuber- 
culous granulation  but  in  all  of  the  cheesy  products  wliich  appear  in  tuber- 
culosis,— for  instance,  in  the  products  of  caseous  pneumonia  and  in  scrofulous 
lymphatic  glands.  From  this  stand-point,  therefore,  the  caseous  inflammatory 
processes  in  phthisis  are  just  as  specifically  tuberculous  as  is  the  miliary  granu- 
lation. Further  experiments  and  observations  are  needed  before  the  doctrine 
of  the  specifically  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis  can  be  accepted.  Tlicre  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  tuberculosis  may  be  produced  by  using  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows,  to  justify  the  employment  of  careful  preventive  measures. « 

Sorofnla. 

The  term  scrofula  is  of  very  old  date,  and  is  used  with  a  rather  compre- 
hensive and  indefinite  latitude  of  signification.  It  is  applied  to  a  diathesis 
or  constitutional  condition  observed  especially  in  young  persons  who  arc  the 
offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  or  who  are  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 
Scrofulous  persons  are  prone  to  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  and  periosteum.  Those  inflammations  are 
of  a  chronic  character ;  the  exudations  have  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration, 
rather  than  to  resolution  or  organization.  The  inflammatory  products  are  rich 
in  cells,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  are  usually  present  in  inflammation. 
The  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck,  enlarge,  often  coalesce 
with  each  other,  and  undergo  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  name  scrofula  was 
adopted  with  reference  to  these  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck.  The  various 
affections  attributed  to  scrofula  often  disappear  as  the  individual  grows  older 
and  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  improved.  There  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  T?he  cheesy  deposits  in  scrofulous  lym- 
phatic glands  are  generally  tuberculous.  Many  writers  do  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  scrofula  as  a  special  cachexia  independent  of  tuberculosis. 

Passive  Alterations  of  the  Tissues. 

The  passive  alterations  of  the  tissues  will  be  considered  under  the  beads 
(Urophyj  necrosisj  degenerations  and  injiltrations. 

Atrophy. 

The  term  atrophy  expresses  a  condition  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy.  In 
atrophy  the  histological  elements  of  a  part  diminish  in  size  or  in  number, 
without  undergoing  further  change  of  structure.  Diminution  of  volume  and 
of  weight  characterizes  atrophy,  unless  a  deposit  of  fat  or  of  some  other  sub- 
stance compensates  for  the  loss  of  material.  An  atrophic  organ  is  generally 
dry,  firm,  and  anaemic.     Atrophy  may  be  a  physiological  process,  as  is  tl:e 

1  Cohnheim,  Die  Tuberkulose  vom  Standpnnkte  der  Infectionslehre.     Leipzig,  ISSO. 

The  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Salomonaen  were  made  by  the  inoculation  of 
tuberculous  material  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  rabbit's  eye.  In  three  to  fonr 
weeks  after  the  inoculation  an  eraption  of  miliary  tubercles  appeared  in  the  iris.  Tliese 
increased  in  size  and  became  cheesy.  Panophthalmitis  followed.  General  miliary 
tnbercnlosis  developed  in  three  or  four  months.  Tubercles  were  formed  only  after  the 
inoculation  of  tuberculoua  material. 

*  Vide  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  an  account  of  the  recent  researches  of  Koch  and 
others,  which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  special  micro-organism  in  tuberculous 
productd — the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
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rve  with  the  normal  involution  of  the  thymu8*gland  and  of  the  female  genital 
organs.  Senile  atrophy  is  perhaps  also  to  be  included  among  the  physiological 
atrophies,  although  pathological  causes  are  often  present.  An  insufficient 
supply  of  nutriment  is  a  most  efficient  cause  of  atrophy  both  local  and  general. 
Examples  of  local  atrophy  due  to  this  cause  are  the  wasting  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  the  atrophy  of  parts  subjected  to 
pressure  (compression-atrophy).  A  general  atrophy,  although  in  unequal 
degree,  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  and  of  mal-assimilation.  Functional  inactivity  is  another  cause  of 
atrophy.  This  atrophy  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  diminished  blood- 
supply  which  is  known  to  attend  suspended  function.  As  examples  of  this 
functional  atrophy  may  be  cited  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  in  paralysis,  of 
the  bone  in  anchylosis,  of  the  intestine  below  a  preternatural  anus.  The 
withdrawal  of  nervous  influence  may  be  a  cause  of  atrophy.  A  rapid  atrophy 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  follows  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  multipokur 
ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  lesions  suspending 
the  functions  of  the  peripheral  nerves  which  connect  the  muscles  with  these 
ganglion-cells.  So  rapidly  does  this  atrophy  progress,  that  it  cannot  be 
attribated  merely  to  loss  of  function.  It  seems  necessaiy  to  assign  a  trophic 
or  nutritive  function  to  these  ganglion-cells.  Examples  of  this  neuro^trophic 
atrophy  are  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  and  peri- 
pheral palsies. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  atrophied  parts  reveals  a  diminution  in 
number  or  in  size  of  the  cells,  usually  both.  A  division  into  simple  atrophy, 
in  which  there  is  only  a  diminution  in  size,  and  numerical  atrophy  or  apla^ 
iia,  in  which  there  is  diminution  in  number  of  cells,  is  not  of  practical  im- 
portance. In  the  atrophy  of  adipose-tissue  cells,  Flemming  observed  an  infil- 
tration of  the  cells  with  serum  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei.  This 
so-called  atrophic  proliferation  shows  that  increase  in  nuclei  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  active  proliferation-process.  In  the  neuro-trophic  muscular 
atrophies  there  is  also  an  increase  in  number  of  the  muscle-corpuscles  and  an 
increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  atrophy  of  the  heart,  a  deposit  of  brown- 
ish pigment  usually  occurs  in  the  atrophic  muscular  fibres,  hence  the  name 
hfown  atrophy.  In  atrophy  of  the  kidney  and  sometimes  in  muscular  atrophy, 
especially  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat  occurs 
about  the  kidney  and  between  the  muscle-fibres. 

Ifecrosis. 

The  death  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  called  necrosis}  The  causes  of  necra> 
818  Bie,  first y  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and,  second^  agencies  which  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  cells.  The  causes  which  arrest  the  circulation  may  act  pri' 
marily  on  the  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries.  Obstructions  in  the  arteries 
lead  to  necrosis  in  situations  where  no  sufficient  collateral  circulation  can  be 
established,  as  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  some  parts  of  the  brain  (see  em- 
bolism and  thrombosis).  Arterial  obstruction  in  other  parts,  for  instance  in 
the  extremities,  also  may  occasion  local  death  when  the  arteries  are  exten- 
sively diseased  or  the  circulation  feeble.  The  most  important  element  in  the 
production  of  senile  gangrene,  which  affects  by  preference  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, is  extensive  atheroma  of  the  arteries.  Venous  obstruction  rarely  leads 
to  necrosis,  on  account  of  the  relief  usually  affi)rded  by  numerous  collateral  chan- 
nels.   If  idl  the  veins  of  a  part  be  occluded,  so  that  no  return  circulation  car 

I  Surgeons  often  confine  the  use  of  the  term  necrosis  to  death  of  bone. 
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exist,  necrosis  follows,  as  in  strangulated  hernia  and  in  the  constriction  of  a 
part  bj  a  tight  bandage,  where  also  arterial  is  combined  with  venous  obstruc- 
tion. Obstructions  in  the  capillaries  are  generally  due  to  agencies  which  also 
impair  the  life  of  the  tissue-cells,  as  for  instance  the  compression  exercised 
by  exudations,  tumors,  etc.  Most  of  the  agencies  which  cause  disintegration  of 
the  cells  act  also  upon  the  circulation.  This  second  group  of  causes  includes 
mechanical  violence,  certain  chemical  substances,  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  action  of  certain  low  organisms,  particularly  bacteria.  Chemical  sub- 
stances act  either  by  withdrawing  water  from  the  tissues  or  by  entering  into 
chemical  combinations  with  the  histological  elements.  The  influence  of  cer- 
tain bacteria  in  producing  local  death,  is  illustrated  by  the  necrotic  condition 
of  the  cells  often  observed  around  colonies  of  bacteria  in  malignant  pustule, 
diphtheria,  and  pysemia.  Whether  the  bacteria  produce  these  effects  by 
means  of  a  ferment,  or  by  withdrawing  nourishment  from  the  tissue-cells,  is 
uncertain.  The  gangrene  of  the  extremities  which  follows  the  prolonged  in- 
gestion of  ergot  is  usually  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the  small  arteries 
induced  by  this  substance.  The  endemic  occurrence  of  ergotism  from  eating 
diseased  grain  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  parts  of  the  body  differ  nor- 
mally in  their  power  of  resistance  to  agents  causing  necrosis.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions,  this  resistant  power  may  be  so  diminished  that  compara- 
tively slight  causes  occasion  necrosis.  Thus,  in  feeble,  bed-ridden  persons, 
moderate  pressure  and  uncleanness  may  suffice  to  produce  necrosis  in  the 
form  of  bed-sores.  These  bed-sores  (or  decubitus,  as  they  are  called  by  Ger- 
man authors)  may  occur  in  a  very  short  time,  even  in  twenty  four  liours  after 
injuries  and  diseases  involving  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  acute 
necrosis  is  attributed  to  neuro-trophic  disturbance.  Diabetes  mellitus  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  resistant  power  of  the  tissues  is  weakened,  and  in  which 
gangrene  sometimes  occurs. 

As  there  are  many  causes,  so  there  are  manifold  forms  in  which  necrosis 
appears.  In  the  first  place,  a  necrosed  part  may  preserve  nearly  its  normal 
appearance.  This  is  true  only  of  certain  hard  resistant  substances,  such  as 
bone,  cartilage,  and  tendon.  An  important  distinction  is  that  between  simple 
necrosis  and  necrosis  with  decomposition.  The  latter  is  usually  called  gangrene^ 
although  this  term  is  also  often  applied  to  forms  of  simple  necrosis.  One  form 
of  simple  necrosis  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  is  called  dry  gangrene. 
In  this  the  dead  tissues  dry  up,  shrink,  and  assume  a  dark  color.  Evaporation 
is  greatly  favored  by  loss  of  the  epidermis.  If  the  necrosis  be  accompanied 
by  putrefaction,  we  have  moist  gangrene.  In  this,  the  affected  part  is  humid, 
of  a  dark  color  from  difinsion  of  blood -pigment,  and  of  a  penetrating  odor. 
Bubbles  of  gas  composed  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  sub- 
stances are  generated  in  the  tissues.  Various  crystals,  as  of  leucin,  tyrosin, 
blood-pigment,  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates,  are  found.  The  decomposition 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  ferment  generated  by  certain  bacteria.  Necrosis 
with  decomposition  is  therefore  usually  met  with  only  in  parts  of  the  body 
exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  extremities,  the  lungs,  the  uterus.  If  decomposition 
accompany  necrosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  instance,  the  brain,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  transportation  thither  of  some  putrescent  material,  such  as 
that  carried  by  emboli  from  ichorous  thrombi.  A  necrosed  mass  of  tissue 
is  called  a  sphacelus  or  slough.  Necrosis  of  internal  organs  not  exposed  to 
the  air  may  be  in  the  form  of  simple  softening  without  any  attendant  decom- 
position. A  good  example  of  this  form  of  simple  necrosis  is  the  ordinary 
emlK>lic  softening  of  the  brain. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  forms  of  necrosis  is  that 
to  which  Cohnheim  has  given  the  name  coagulation-necrosisy  and  which  has 
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been  studied  most  carefully  by  Weigert.^  Coagulation-necrosis  consists  in  the 
transfonDation  of  protoplasm  into  a  non-nucleated,  coagulated,  albuminous 
material  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  fibrin.  This  coagulation  may  occur 
in  all  kinds  of  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  possess  coagulable  protoplasm,  and 
it  may  be  an  element  in  a  variety  of  pathological  processes.  The  nature  of 
the  process  is  believed  by  Weigert  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  formation  of 
fibrin  from  the  blood.  The  presence  of  a  so-called  fibrin-ferment  is  essential 
for  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  In  addition,  according  to  Schmidt,  both  the 
fibrinogenous  and  the  fibrinoplastic  substances  must  be  present,  whereas 
Hammarsten  holds  that  the  fibrinogenous  substance  sufiices.  The  ferment 
is  furnished  by  the  destruction  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and,  according 
to  Weigert,  may  be  produced  also  by  the  death  of  other  cells.  An  essentia 
condition,  therefore,  for  this  transformation  of  cell-substance,  called  coagula- 
tion-necrosis, is  the  death  of  cells  under  circumstances  and  in  places  in  which 
they  can  be  permeated  by  fluid  containing  the  fibrinogenous  substance.  This 
condition  is  best  fulfilled  when  cells  die  in  the  living  tissues  through  which  is 
constantly  passing  the  lymph  or  serous  transudation  from  the  blood.  There 
are  certain  influences  which  prevent  coagulation  when  the  conditions  otherwise 
are  present.  Of  these  unfavorable  influences  may  be  mentioned  suppuration, 
the  agency  of  the  bacteria  of  decomposition,  and  the  preservation  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  mucous  membranes  (see  Croupous  and  Diphtheritic  Inflanmiations). 
The  white  infarctions  which  follow  embolism  of  branches  of  the  renal  or 
splenic  arteries,  afford  an  excellent  example  of  coagulation-necrosis.  As 
already  explained,  the  death  of  the  tissues  in  these  infarctions  is  due  to 
isehsemia.  To  the  naked  eye  these  infarctions  ai'e  light  in  color;  they  are 
finn,  and  frequently  present  in  their  periphery  a  hemorrhagic  zone  which  does 
not  extend  into  the  interior  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
firmly  coagulated  mass  to  the  entrance  of  blood.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  cells  in  the  anaemic  district  have  lost  their  nuclei.  At 
first  the  cell-contours  are  preserved,  but  subsequently  the  cellular  outlines  are 
destroyed.  It  is  the  loss  of  nuclei  which  constitutes  the  most  striking  micro- 
scopical change,  the  chemical  alteration  in  the  protoplasm  being  less  evident. 
Leacocytes  with  intact  nuclei  wander  in  from  the  periphery.  This  ansemic 
necrosis  is  also  present,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  pulmonary  infarctions.  In 
the  anaemic  softening  of  the  brain  there  is  no  coagulation,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  coagulable  protoplasm.  The  so-called 
caseous  metamorphosis  in  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  products  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  coagulation-necrosis.  Coagulation-necrosis  may  attack  indi- 
vidual cells  as  well  as  masses  of  tissue.  In  this  respect  the  parenchymatous 
cells  of  an  organ  are  less  resistant  than  connective-tissue  cells.  Thus,  coagu- 
lation-necrosis of  the  renal  epithelium,  without  apparent  change  in  the  other 
tissue-elements,  may  be  produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  temporary  liga- 
tion of  the  renal  artery,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  salts  of  chromic 
add.  In  croupous  and  in  diphtheritic  inflammations  there  is  coagulation- 
necrosis  of  the  epithelium  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  in  the  latter 
process  combined  with  necrosis  of  the  subjacent  tissues.  The  formation  of 
the  smallpox  vesicle  is  preceded  by  coagulation-necrosis  of  the  lowest  cells  ot 
the  rete  Malpighi.  The  so-called  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  such  as 
occurs  in  typhoid  fever,  is  apparently  a  coagulation-necrosis.  Coagulation- 
necrosis  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  resulting  in  their  disintegration, 
xcun  in  white  thrombi,  and  in  fibrinous  exudations  upon  serous  membranes. 
Finally,  this  form  of  necrosis  is  the  effect  of  certain  forms  of  bacteria,  as  may 

'  Weigert,  Ueber  die  pathologisohen  Gerinnongsvorgange,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd. 
79,1880. 
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be  seen  in  the  early  stage  of  certain  abscesses  of  the  liver.  The  microscopical 
appearances  and  the  chemical  processes  are  not  the  same  in  all  of  the  diflerent 
forms  of  coagulation-necrosis  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  further  into  histological  and  chemical  details,  some  of  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  appropriate  places  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  Co- 
agulation-necrosis and  fatty  degeneration  may  be  associated. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ANATOMICAL   CHANGES  IN  THE  SOLID  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY— 

(CONCLUDBI).) 

Inflltratlont  and  degenenittoDi— ParAnehj'inAtout  degenerntlon— Fntty  netaniorphoilv— Mu- 
coid and  eollold  degeneratloni— Amyloid  or  waxj  degeneratloo— Calcareoui  de^eocration— 
Pigmentatloa. 

Infiltrations  and  Degenerations. 

THE  remaining  |)assive  alterations  of  the  tissues  or  n*<rress(ive  metanioq)ho- 
ees  maj  be  divided,  thiHiretically,  into  the  infiltrations  and  the  def/etir- 
rations.  Infiltration  is  a  term  ordinarily  applied  to  the  de|>osItion  of  Minie 
material  in  or  between  the  tissue-elements.  In  degeneration  there  is  a  m<*tu- 
morphosis  of  cell -substance  into  new  material.  Our  knowledge,  however* 
does  not  yet  sufFice  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  strictly  this  distinction.  The 
terms  infiltration  and  degeneration,  therefore,  will  sometimes  be  applied  to 
processes,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  designating  which  as  infiltration  or  as  degeneration  is  not  estab- 
shed. 

Parenchymatous  Degeneration— Clondy  Swelling. 

The  names  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  inflammation,  nlbuniinous  infil- 
tration, granular  degtMieration,  and  cloudy  swelling  are  UK4*d  as  synonyms  for 
the  same  metamorphosis.  Tliis  change  consists  in  the  np|K'arance  in  cells  and 
sometimes  in  inten*ellular  substance  of  numerous  albuminous  granules.  E>|m'- 
cially  subject  to  this  alteration  are  the  muscular  fil>n*s  and  the  fmnMichyma- 
tous  cells  of  the  glandular  organs,  particularly  the  renal  «*pithelium,  the  h«'pa- 
tic  cells,  and  the  peptic  cells.  The  affected  |Mirts  ap|)ear  swollen,  ofmque,  »s 
if  boiled,  according  to  Yirchow*s  com|iarison,  and  the  normal  markings,  as  of 
the  he{>atic  acini  and  of  the  renal  stria?,  ap|)ear  obscured.  The  microM*c>pirul 
examination  shows  the  cells  swollen  and  filled  with  fine  granules  which  dis- 
solve in  acetic  acid  and  in  potash.  In  the  kidney,  the  epithelium  of  tlie  con- 
voluted tub(*s,  and  in  the  liver,  the  hepatic  cells,  arc  normally  so  granular  that 
the  macroscopical  ap|K^arances  arc*  more  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
change  tlian  the  microscopical.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  arc  prone  to 
this  change.  They  then  contain  albuminous  molecules  which  obscure  the  nor- 
mal striation.  The  cells  in  inflamed  parts  undergo  imn^nchymatous  degene- 
ration.    Of  the  general  causes  may  be  mentioned  infectious  diseases,  Buch  as 
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typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  pyoemiay  puerperal  fever,  diphtheria,  and  poisoning 
with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  the  mineral  acids.  Cloudy  swelling  has  been 
developed  within  six  hours  after  extensive  burns  (E.  Wagner).  The  view  of 
Liebenneister  that  it  is  solely  the  influence  of  high  temp)erature  in  general 
diseases  which  causes  this  metamorphosis,  has  been  abundantly  disproven. 
Cloudy  swelling  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  If  its  causes 
disappear,  there  is  usually  a  return  to  the  normal  condition.  Parenchymatous 
degeneration  undoubtedly  impairs  the  function  of  the  affected  parts. 

Fatty  Metamorphosis. 

The  fat  in  the  body  is  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  oleaginous  articles 
of  diety  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  transformation  of  albuminous 
constituents  either  of  the  food  or  of  cells.  The  carbohydrates  favor  the 
accumulation  of  fat  by  preventing  its  oxidation,  not  by  directly  producing  it. 
There  are  certain  natural  reservoirs  or  depots  for  the  physiological  accumula- 
tion of  faL  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  connective  tissue  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  adipose  tissue,  also  the  marrow  of  bone,  the 
liver,  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  during  lactation  the  mammary  gland.  In 
these  i^arts,  especially  in  the  liver,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
a  normal  and  an  abnormal  deposition  of  fat.  Under  pathological  conditions, 
fat  may  appear  in  situations  where  it  does  not  normally  exist,  for  instance, 
in  muscular  fibres.  Under  normal  and  pathological  conditions  the  fat  is 
deposited  chiefly  within  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
between  fcUty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration.  In  fatty  infiltration,  or 
fatty  growth,  the  fat  has  been  believed  to  come  from  without  the  cells,  and  to 
infiltrate  them  in  the  form  of  large  drops,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  to  be 
derived  by  direct  metamorphosis  from  the  cell-substance,  and  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  molecules.  But  these  distinctions  cannot  be  maintained.  Thus,  in 
so-called  fatty  infiltration,  while  the  fat  may  be  derived  from  without,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  may  be  produced  directly  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells.  Thus,  no  one  would  consider  the  drops  of  oil  so  frequently  found  in 
growing  cartilage-cells  as  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration ;  still,  the  fat  here 
can  hardly  be  formed  otherwise  than  from  the  substance  of  the  cells.  Again, 
there  can  be  no  purer  example  of  fatty  infiltration  than  the  absorption  of  fat 
by  the  intestinal  epithelium,  in  which,  however,  the  fat  appears  in  the  form 
of  fine  granules.  Most  writers  consider  the  fatty  liver  resulting  from  poison* 
ing  by  phosphorus  as  an  instance  of  fatty  degeneration,  although  here  the  fat 
appears  as  large  drops.  The  chief  distinction  between  fatty  infiltration  and 
fatty  degeneration,  to  continue  to  use  the  old  terms,  is  more  chemical  than 
morphological.  In  fatty  infiltration  of  a  cell,  the  protoplasm  is  displaced  by 
the  fat,  but  does  not  suffer  materially  in  its  integrity  except  by  a  slow  process 
of  atrophy  from  compression ;  if  the  fat  be  derived  from  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  cell,  these  are,  in  great  part  at  least,  renewed.  In  fatty 
degeneration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cell-substance  is  directly  converted  into 
&t,  and  is  not  at  all,  or  only  insufficiently,  regenerated.  Hence  fatty  degen- 
eration is  also  called  fatty  atrophy.  A  considerable  degree  of  fatty  infiltration 
may  exist  without  interfering  materially  with  the  function  of  the  affected 
cells,  although,  in  extreme  degrees,  this  must  suffer.  But  fatty  degeneration  is 
a  much  more  destructive  process,  and  interferes,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
with  the  function  of  the  cells.  From  the  examinations  of  Perls^  it  appears 
that  in  fatty  infiltration  the  fat  is  deposited  especially  at  the  expense  of  the 
water  of  the  tissues,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  at  the  expense  of  the  solid 

i  Perls,  Lehrbach  der  allgemein.  Pathologie,  Theil  I.,  p.  172,  1877. 
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constituents.  In  fatty  infiltration  the  amount  of  fat  is  generally  much  greater 
than  in  fatty  degeneration.  Inasmuch  as  the  chemical  examination  is  rarely 
practicable,  and  as  the  supposed  histological  criteria  are  often  fallacious,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  fatty  infiltration 
and  fatty  degeneration.  The  problems  involved  are  certainly  more  complex 
than  was  formerly  believed. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.  The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  organism  is 
always  the  result  of  its  incomplete  oxidation.  The  causes  of  fatty  metamor- 
phosis, therefore,  axe,Jir8t,  excessive  supply  or  excessive  formation  of  fat,  and 
second,  diminished  oxidation  of  the  fat. 

Too  abundant  ingestion  of  rich  food,  especially  of  fat  and  of  carbohydrates, 
leads  to  oheiity  or  the  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  its  natural  depots. 
Constitutional  peculiarities,  often  hereditary,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood, favor  tlie  development  of  corpulence.  An  excessive  formation  of  fat  seems 
to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  increased  nutritive  activity,  as  in  growing  cells. 
The  causes  leading  to  diminished  oxidation  of  the  fat  may  be  general  or 
local.  The  general  causes  are,  Jirst,  interference  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  second,  diminution  of  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  third,  agencies  which  check  the  normal  oxidiz- 
ing processes.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  themselves,  rarely,  if 
ever,  lead  to  fatty  metamorphosis,  but  they  increase  the  efiiciency  of  other 
causes.  The  various  agencies  which  diminish  the  number,  or  impair  the 
quality,  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  these  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  are 
important  causes  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  this  group  of  causes  are  to  be 
reckoned  progressive  pernicious  aneemia,  icterus  gravis,  and  other  diseases 
attended  by  profound  anaemia,  as  Icucocythsemia,  chlorosis,  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  in  less  degree  other  chronic  cachexiae.  Phosphorus  and 
some  other  poisons  lead  to  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  conse- 
quent fatty  metamorphoses.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  oxygen  favors  rapid  tissue  metamorphosis  with  the  formation 
of  fat.  Especially  in  phosphorus-poisoning  does  there  seem  to  be  an  excessive 
formation  of  fat  as  well  as  diminished  oxidation.  The  use  of  alcohol  favors 
the  accumulation  of  fat  by  diminishing  its  normal  oxidation.  The  parts  which 
are  most  subject  to  fatty  degeneration  from  general  causes  are,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  muscles,  especially  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  the  coats  of  the  small 
arteries. 

Local  fatty  degeneration  can  be  attributed  generally  to  an  insufiicient  sup- 
ply of  oxygenated  blood.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  complete  cessation  of 
the  blood-current  leads  to  necrosis,  and  not  to  fatty  degeneration.  In  cirrhotic 
livers  the  hepatic  cells  are  often  fatty  from  the  inteiference  with  the  circula- 
tion through  the  organ.  Pus-cells  are  usually  fatty  from  imperfect  nutrition. 
For  the  same  reason  other  inflammatory  exudations  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  opaque  ring  so  often  observed  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea 
of  old  people  and  called  arcus  senilis,  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  corneal 
corpuscles. 

A  fatty  organ  is  generally  anaemic,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  diminished 
consistence.  In  fatty  degeneration  of  muscles,  the  fibres  contain  numerous 
molecules  and  small  drops  of  oil ;  the  strias  are  obscured  and  may  disappear. 
In  the  fatty  infiltration  of  muscles,  the  fat  is  deposited  always  in  large  dro{)8 
in  the  cells  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  not  in  the  muscular  fibres.  In  fatty 
degeneration  the  cells  may  be  completely  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  fatty 
detritus.  The  description  of  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  in  the 
fatty  metamorphosis  of  diflferent  organs  belongs  to  Part  II.  of  this  work,  where 
especially  the  sections  devoted  to  fatty  heart  and  to  fatty  liver  may  be  consulted. 
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Kuooid  and  Colloid  Degenerations. 

Mucoid  degenertUion  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the  albuminous  con*' 
8tituent8  of  cells  or  of  intercellular  substance  into  mucin  which  gives  the 
tissues  a  gelatinous,  translucent  appearance.  Mucin  is  an  albuminoid  sub* 
stance  devoid  of  sulphur,  only  held  in  solution  by  an  alkali,  and,  therefore,^ 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  in  excess  of  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  normally 
secreted  by  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  membrane,  also  of  certain  glands,  and  it 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  embryonic  tissues.  Pathologically,  mucin  may 
i4>pear  in  abnormal  amount  in  consequence  of  excessive  metamorphosis  in  the 
epithelial  cells  which  secrete  it,  but  it  may  also  be  the  result  of  mucoid  trans*' 
formation  of  the  intercellular  substance.  The  mucoid  change  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  cartilage,  the  marrow  of  bone,  and  especially  in  tumors.  In  the  myxo- 
mata  the  intercellular  tissue  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  substance  containing  mucin. 

The  colloid  metamorphosis  is  idUed  to  the  mucoid.  It  affects  chiefly  celld. 
The  colloid  material  appears  in  the  form  of  drops  either  free  or  within  cells, 
and  it  may  appear  more  diffusely.  It  is  of  flrmer  consistence  than  mucin, 
contains  sulphur,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  In  its  gelatinous, 
homogeneous  appearance  it  resembles  mucin.  The  colloid  matericd  accumu- 
lates in  great  amount  in  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  goitre.  The 
colloid  change  may  also  affect  the  cells  in  tumors.  Colloid  cancer  has  already 
been  described. 

In  ovarian  cysts,  a  viscid,  gelatinous  substance  appears  called  paralbumen 
which  is  regarded  as  a  secretion  of  the  lining  epithelium.  This  paralbumen  is 
I»«cipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

The  causes  of  these  metamorphoses  are  not  understood. 

A  hyaline  transformation  of  the  walls  of  the  small  bloodvessels  has  been 
obtserved  in  various  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  brain,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  ovary.  The  hyaline  material  is  homogeneous  and  resembles  the 
waxy  deposit  but  does  not  give  its  reactions.  The  cause  and  pathological 
significance  of  this  degeneration  are  not  known. 

Amyloid  or  Waxy  Degeneration. 

The  degeneration  called  waxy,  amyloid,  or  lardaceous,  is  characterized  by 

the  appearance,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  also  elsewhere,  of  a 

homogeneous,  firm,  inelastic,  translucent  substance  similar  in  its  composition 

to  the  albuminous  matters,  but  more  resistant  to  putrefaction  and  to  the  action 

of  the  gastric  juice.     The  most  important  property  of  this  new  substance  is  its 

reaction  with  certain  coloring  agents  which  are  therefore  employed  for  its 

detection.     Treated  with  iodine,  it  is  stained  mahogany-brown;  with  iodine 

and  sulphuric  acid,  blue ;  and  with  methyl-violet,  red.     The  substance  was 

called  amyloid  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  starch,  but  it  is  now  known 

to  be  a  nitrogenous  substance.     For  detecting  the  amyloid  degeneration  with 

the  naked  eye,  a  solution  of  iodine  alone  (Lugol's  solution)  is  most  applicable. 

The  waxy  degeneration  may  be  local,  but  it  generally  affects  a  number  of 

organs.    The  parts  most  frequently  involved  are  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys, 

lymphatic  glands,  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.     Other  parts  may  be 

affected,  as  the  large  vessels,  the  heart-muscle,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and 

the  small  vesseb  in  most  organs.     If  the  degeneration  be  well  marked,  the 

a^ted  part  presents  a  characteristic,  translucent,  grayish  appearance,  and 

is  nsaaliy  more  or  less  swollen.    The  waxy  material  is  exceptionally  deposited 

in  laige  nodules,  constituting  the  waxy  tumors.     As  a  rule,  the  degeneration 

appears  first  in   the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  about  the  capillaries; 

theoce  it  may  extend  to  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  in  some  cases  appears 
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to  be  primarily  involved.  It  has  usually  been  held  that  a  waxy  degeneration 
may  invade  cells,  connective  tissue,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  histological 
elements.  Some  recent  investigators,  however,  hold  that  it  is  confined 
chiefly  to  connective  tissue,  attacking  first  that  of  the  intima  and  media  of  the 
small  arteries  and  that  about  the  capillaries,  extending  thence  to  the  intersti- 
tial tissue.  The  so-called  structureless  membranes,  such  as  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  may  undergo  the  change.  The  waxy  sub- 
stance is  often  deposited  in  irregular  clumps.  The  cells  are  compressed  and 
atrophied.  According  to  Eberth,  they  do  not  themselves  undergo  the  waxy 
change.  Kyber,  in  his  latest  investigations,  however,  finds  that  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  of  the  liver  and  spleen  become  waxy.  The  vascular  walls 
become  converted  into  a  hyaline,  swollen  mass  which  encroaches  upon  the 
lumen.  The  endothelium  is  for  a  long  time  preserved,  and  the  circulation 
continues  until  the  vessel  is  nearly  obliterated.  Further  investigations  are 
needed  to  determine  precisely  the  anatomical  elements  involved  in  tlie  de- 
generation, as  the  statements  of  difierent  writers  are  discrepant  respecting  this 
point.  The  anatomical  peculiarities  presented  in  the  amyloid  degeneration  of 
difi*erent  organs  will  be  described  in  Part  II. 

The  causes  of  waxy  degeneration  are,  chronic  suppurations,  imrticularly  of 
bone,  and  certain  cachexias,  especially  the  syphilitic,  the  tuberculous,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  cancerous,  the  gouty,  and  the  malarial.  In  rare  instances 
no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  degeneration  may  be  develo|>ed 
within  a  few  months  from  the  onset  of  suppurative  processes.  It  appears, 
as  a  rule,  first  in  the  spleen.  It  is  difiicult  to  tell  exactly  what  symptoms  are 
referable  to  waxy  degeneration,  as  it  is  associated  with  severe  wasting  diseases. 
In  the  kidneys  it  seems  to  be  always  associated  with  more  or  less  change  in 
the  interstitial  tissue  and  in  the  epithelium.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  in- 
testines leads  to  chronic  diarrhoea. 

The  source  of  the  waxy  material  is  not  known,  whether  from  the  blood  or 
from  the  albuminous  substances  in  the  tissues.  The  theory  of  Dickinson, 
that  amyloid  material  is  dealkalized  fibrin,  the  alkali  having  been  drained 
away  by  chronic  suppuration,  must  be  difiicult  to  prove. 

There  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  both  normally  and  pathologically, 
spherical  or  irregular  masses,  which  usually  present  a  concentric  arrangement, 
and  which  are  called  corpora  amylacea.  They  often  assume  a  blue  color 
when  treated  with  iodine,  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  not 
known  to  have  any  relation  to  waxy  degeneration.  So  far  as  ascertained, 
they  have  no  pathological  importance.  They  occur  especially  in  the  prostate 
gland  and  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  latter  being  particularly  nume- 
rous in  chronic  inflammatory  processes. 

Caloareons  Degeneration. 

An  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
mingled  usually  with  the  same  magnesia  salts,  constitutes  what  is  called  calca^ 
reous  degeneration^  calctfiration^  or  cretefaction.  This  change  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  ossification,  although  the  latter  term  is  often  applied  to  it 
erroneously.  In  ossification  there  is  a  formation  of  true  bone.  In  calcifica- 
tion the  siUts  of  lime  are  deposited  at  fii*st  in  the  form  of  irregularly  scattered 
granules  which  appear  dark  by  transmitted,  and  bright  by  reflected,  light. 
Large  calcareous  masses  may  be  formed  by  increase  in  number  and  size  of 
the  granules.  Calcified  tissues  are  recognized  by  their  hard,  sometimes  stony, 
consistence,  and  by  the  solubility  of  the  earthy  salts  in  strong  acids,  usually 
with  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The  salts  are  deposited  chiefiy  in  the 
intercellular  substance,  but  the  cells  may  also  become  infiltrated. 
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The  causes  of  calcification  are,  Jirst^  excessive  quantity  of  earthy  salts  in 
the  fluids  of  the  body ;  second^  diminution  of  agents  which  normally  hold  in 
solution  the  salts  of  lime,  particularly  of  free  carbonic  acid;  and  thirds  trans- 
formation of  soluble  lime-sialts  into  insoluble  modifications. 

Virchow  has  described,  under  the  designation  Ume-metastaseMj  the  deposit 
of  the  salts  of  lime  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  arteries, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  in  cases  of  extensive  caries  and  of  cancerous  disease  of 
bone.  This  calcification  he  attributes  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
absolute  excess  of  lime-salts  derived  by  absorption  from  the  diseased  bone. 
With  the  exception  of  these  cases  to  which  Virchow  has  called  attention,  it 
does  not  appear  that  calcareous  degeneration  can  be  referred  to  an  abnormal 
amount  of  lime  in  the  blood. 

The  other  causes  of  calcification  are  believed  to  be  operative  when  the  salts 
of  lime  are  locally  deposited  in  tissues,  the  nutrition  of  which  is  impaired. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  lime  is  deposited  in  tissues  previously  diseased. 
£8pecially  prone  to  calcification  are  tissues  which  have  undergone  fatty  degen- 
eration or  coagulation-necrosis  as  the  result  of  anaemia.  Thus,  Litten  observed 
calcareous  particles  in  renal  epithelial  cells,  in  which  coagulation-necrosis  had 
developed,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  temporary  ligation  of  the  renal  artery. 
We  find  calcific  deposits  in  cheesy  masses,  in  old  infiammatory  products,  des- 
iccated pus,  in  tumors,  and  in  and  about  parasites.  Of  great  practical  import- 
ance are  the  calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  in  chronic  endocarditis,  and  that 
of  the  arteries  either  with  or  without  infiammatory  changes.  Calcification  of 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries  belongs  among  the  usual  changes 
in  old  age.  What  is  usually  called  calcification  of  cartilage  is  ossification  or 
a  change  preparatoiy  to  ossification.  Calcification  may  be  a  conservative 
process,  as  when  it  checks  the  growth  of  tumors,  or  it  may  be  detrimental,  as 
when  it  affects  the  arteries  or  cardiac  valves. 

Pigmentation. 

The  colors  of  the  pigments  found  in  the  body  are  usually  some  shades  of 
yellow,  red,  bit)wn,  or  black.  Pigmentation  is  not  in  itself  a  morbid  process 
of  much  importance,  but  it  may  be  significant  as  an  evidence  of  old  hemor- 
rhage. The  most  important,  although  not  the  sole,  source  of  the  pathological 
pigments,  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  haemoglobin  of  extrava- 
sated  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  converted  into  yellow  or  brown  pigment- 
granules,  or  into  red  rhombic  crystals  called  haematoidin.  The  granular 
pigment,  although  also  called  haematoidin,  contains  iron  which  is  absent  in 
crystalline  haematoidin.  According  to  Langhans,  the  transformation  into 
haematoidin  occurs,  not  from  diffused  blood-coloring  mattei  but  from  red 
blood-corpuscles  or  their  fragments.  They  are  taken  up  by  ^ells,  especially 
leucocytes,  in  which  the  metamorphosis  into  granular  or  crystalline  pigment 
takes  place.  The  pigment  may  subsequently  be  set  free  from  the  cells.  The 
yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  in  th«  blood  and  in  various  organs  in  the 
melanaemia  of  severe  malarial  intoxication,  are  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Bilirubin-crystals,  which  are  derived  from  bilr- 
pigment,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  kidney  in  cases  of  icterus, 
are  identical  in  appearance,  and  probably  in  composition,  with  haematoidin- 
crystals.  Melanin  is  a  name  which  embraces  most  of  the  black  pigments 
formed  in  the  body  without  regard  to  their  origin.  Some  of  them  are  derived 
from  the  blood  coloring-matter.  The  black  pigment  always  present  in  the 
Imigs  of  adulta  consists  of  inhaled  particles  of  carbon.  When  this  black 
pigmentation  is  excessive,  as  is  often  the  case  in  coal-miners'  lungs,  the  term 
anthracosis  is  applied  to  the  morbid  condition.     Fatty  molecules  are  sometimes 
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deeply  stained  with  yellow  or  brown  pigment,  the  source  of  which  is  not 
known.  Pigment-granules  in  corpora  lutea,  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  brown 
atrophy  of  the  heart,  and  in  part  those  frequently  present  in  the  walls  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  are  composed  of  colored  particles  of  fat.  It  is  probable  that 
pigment  may  be  elaborated  by  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  This  appears  to  be 
the  source  in  most  melanotic  tumors,  in  freckles,  chloasma,  and  of  the  phy- 
Biological  pigment  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  in  the  rete  Malpighi  of 
negroes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Plethor*— Anemi^-HydnDmt*— AntaydnBintA— Hyperinoflt— Hyplnottt— Leneoejrtotto— Alt** 
rmtlooa  in  the  gnam  of  th«  blood— Inereate  of  oxygeo— Ell^ts  of  breathing  eomprasMd  air 
— Deflcleney  of  oxygco— Apnoft— Chaofet  in  the  albunen,  fat,  and  Inorg anlo  aalta. 

THE  morbid  conditions  to  be  now  considered  embrace  alterations  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  quality  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood.  The  m<*ans 
for  regulating  the  com)M>8ition  of  the  blood  in  health  are  such  that  the  mass 
of  tlie  blood  is  easily  kept  within  physiological  limits,  notwithstanding  changes 
in  diet  and  in  physical  surroundings.  Disturbances  of  this  physiological 
regulation  are  generally  referable  to  morbid  processes  in  the  solids,  and  lience 
the  changes  embraced  in  the  general  pathology  of  the  blood  are  not  inde* 
fiendent  affections  of  the  blood  itself,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  humoral 
pathologists,  but  they  result  usually  from  disease  of  the  solid  tissues,  including 
the  blood-forming  organs.  There  arc  some  alterations  of  the  bIoo<l  in  which 
this  connection  has  not  been  traced,  and,  without  doubt,  morbific  ag(*nts  may 
exercise  their  injurious  influence  primarily  u[)on  the  blood  as  well  as  upon 
other  tissues,  for  the  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  tissue  with  cells  and  fluid 
intercellular  substance.  The  so-called  dyicraiia  depend  upon  anomalies  in 
the  com()Oftition  of  the  blood  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  usually,  if  not  always, 
are  secondary  to  disf^ases  of  the  solid  parta.  The  physiological  relations  of  the 
blood  to  the  solid  parts  are  so  intimate  and  important  as  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble that  morbid  alterations  in  its  composition  lead  secondarily  to  changes  in 
the  solids,  as  well  as  that  diseases  of  the  solids  affect  the  composition  of  the 
blood. 

Alterations  in  the  blood  may  affect,  severally  or  combined,  the  corpuscular 
elements,  the  water,  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  plasma,  namely,  albumen 
and  fibrin-generators,  the  gases,  and  the  inorganic  salts.  Morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood,  due  to  the  introduction  of  substances  not  entering  into  its  nor- 
mal composition,  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  consideration  of  its  general 
pathology. 

Plethora. 

Piethora  8igni6es  an  increase  either  in  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  or  in 
the  number  of  the  red  blood -corpuscles  beyond  the  healthy  limit.  The  former 
of  these  conditions  constitutes  po/ytrmta,  the  latter  polycythemia.     Indi- 
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▼iduald  y/rhh  a  certain  group  of  sjinptoms  haye,  since  remote  times,  been 
designated  as  plethoric,  upon  the  assumption  that  ihe  symptoms  were  due  to 
an  excess  of  olood.  l^e  symptoms  referred  to  are  abnormal  redness  of  the 
face  and  mucous  membranes,  fulness  of  the  j^'lse,  increase  of  the  heart's  im- 
pulse, with  tendency  to  palpitations,  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  of  fulness, 
especially  in  the  head  and  chest,  sometimes  epistaxis  and  hemorrhages  from 
different  mucous  membranes.  Constitutional  tendency,  overfeeding,  idleness 
and  luxurious  habits,  and  the  arrest  of  periodical  or  habitual  hemorrhages  are  the 
leading  causes  assigned  for  this  condition  of  supposed  plethora.  Blood-lettings 
reduced  diet,  and  increased  exercise  often  relieve  the  symptoms.  While  the 
symptoms  and  the  means  of  relief  certainly  suggest  an  excess  of  blood,  yet 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  or  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  this  condi- 
tion has  not  been  proven,  and  recent  experiments  on  animals  render  improba- 
ble the  existence  of  a  permanent  polyaemia. 

Temporary  plethora  may  be  produced  by  transfusion  of  blood  from  one 
animal  into  another  of  the  same  species.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  blood 
in  a  dog  may  be  doubled  without  evident  discomfort  to  the  animal  after  the 
injection,  and  with  only  a  brief  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  during  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  thus  shown  that  the  bloodvessels  are  capable  of  holding  much 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  blood.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however, 
that  the  transfusion  of  this  large  amount  impairs  so  much  the  elasticity  of  the 
vessels  that  they  cannot  at  once  accommodate  themselves  even  to  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  upon  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  an 
amount  of  blood  even  less  than  that  injected.  Within  a  few  hours  ai^r  the 
transfusion,  the  quantity  of  blood-plasma  is  considerably  lessened,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  it  returns  to  the  normal  amount.  This  reduction  is  effected 
chiefly  by  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion.  The  excess  in  red  blood-corpus- 
cles persists  somewhat  longer.  A  true  polycythaemia  exists.  But  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  most  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  the  number  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles is  also  reduced  to  the  normal  quantity.  This  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  indicated  by  increased  excretion  of  urea.  If  blood  be  injected 
equal  in  amount  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  animal, 
death  ensues  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  vomiting,  and  hsematuria. 

If  the  blood  of  one  species  of  animal  be  injected  into  that  of  another  species, 
the  effects  are  entirely  different.  If  by  transfusion  ef  lamb's  blood  into  the 
veins  of  a  dog  the  quantity  be  increased  only  one-fifth,  the  death  of  the  dog 
ensues,  as  a  rule,  on  the  first  or  second  day.  Even  half  of  that  quantity  pro- 
duces severe  symptoms,  especially  hsemoglobinuria  and  a  general  tendency  to 
hemorrhages.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  transfusion  of  foreign  blood  may 
be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  certain  species 
dissolves  the  red  corpuscles  of  other  species. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Kohler*  that  the  injection  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  small  quantity  of  serum  rendered  rich  in  fibrin-fennent  by  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  subsequently  straining  through  linen,  causes 
oflen,  although  not  invariably,  the  rapid  death  of  the  animal  from  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
branches.  The  transfusion  of  blood  which  has  been  defibrinated  by  stirring, 
does  not  produce  these  harmful  effects. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  experiments  on  animals  throw  much  doubt  upon 
the  existence  of  true  plethora  in  man,  without  absolutely  disproving  the  pos- 
sibili^  of  its  occurrence  as  a  permanent  condition.  There  is  certainly  no 
proof  that  the  symptoms  hitherto  embraced  under  the  name  plethora  depend 
ttpon  either  polyaemia  or  polycythsemia.     It  has  been  suggested  that  their 

1  Kdhler,  Ueber  Thrombose  n.  Transfusion,  Dorpat,  1877. 
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cause  is  to  be  found  in  impaired  function  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  regu- 
lators of  the  circulation. 

Annmia. 

Local  anaemia  or  ischsemia  dependent  upon  local  disturbances  of  the  circu- 
lation,  has  been  already  described  (vide  page  20).  Under  the  name  general 
anaemia  are  included  diminution  in  the  mass  of  blood  or  oligamia,  diminution 
in  tiie  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  oiigocythamiay  and  diminution  in 
tlie  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  or  achroiocythtBmia* 
In  many  cases  of  anaemia  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  much  reduced  in 
size.  These  small  coqmscles  are  called  microcytes^  and  the  condition  of  the 
blood  containing  them  is  called  microcythitmia*  These  microcytes  arc  regarded 
by  some  as  red  blood-corpuscles  in  process  of  formation,  by  others  as  atrophied 
or  degenerated  red  coqmscles.  HydriBmia  or  diminution  of  the  solid  in- 
gredients of  the  plasma,  especially  the  albumen,  is  also  an  element  in  most 
forms  of  anaemia*  But  the  essential  element  in  anaemia  is  diminution  in  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood.  It  is  to  this  loss  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
that  the  most  obvious  and  characteristic  symptom  of  anaemia,  namely,  the 
pallor,  is  due.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in 
the  blood  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  red  blood-coqmscles,  but 
recent  observations  have  shown  that  red  blood-coqmscles  in  disease  vary  in 
the  |>ercentag(*  of  haemoglobin  which  they  contain,  so  that  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  corres[)ond- 
ing  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  Still,  a  greater  or  less  loss 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  an  almost  constant  cliange  in  anaemia,  and  the  cases 
are  exceptional  in  which  the  extent  of  this  loss  is  not  an  approximately  cor- 
H'ct  index  of  the  degree  of  anaemia. 

In  anaemia,  therefore,  we  may  have  changes  in  the  ^ua/iVy  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  only  change  in  quality  with  which 
we  are  familiar  is  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  haemoglobin  in  individual 
coqmscles.  This  fact  may  be  determined  by  obser\*ing  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  number  of  red  coqmscles  and  the  percentage  of  haemoglo- 
bin in  the  blood.  It  may  also  be  inferred  when  the  red  corpuscles  have  an 
abnormally  |)ale  color.  When  the  blood  contains  many  of  these  |>ale  corpus- 
cles, as  is  often  the  case  in  chlorosis,  the  condition  is  called  achroioeythiemia 
or  oligochromaimia.  The  means  for  estimating  the  number  of  red  blood-coi^ 
puscles  and  for  determining  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  have  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  few  years.  By  the  metho4ls  of  Melasi^'z  and  of 
Hayem  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is  esti- 
mated at  five  millions  in  health.  This  number  in  anaemia  is  otlten  reduced 
one-half,  and  in  c&m*s  of  extreme  anosmia  it  may  fall  as  low  as  half  a  million, 
which  seems  to  be  about  the  lowest  limit  com|ialible  with  life.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  human  red  coq)UScle8  in  health  is  lK»tween  seven  and  eight 
micromillimetres.  There  may  be  in  health  corpuscles  much  smaller  tluui 
this,  and  some  larger  than  the  average.  But  in  anaemia  there  is  otten  a 
large  number  of  coqmscles  called  microcytes,  whose  siie  is  between  two  and 
six  micromillimetres,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  corpuscles 
measuring  twelve  to  fourteen  micromillimetres  in  diameter.  The  shape  of 
these  coqmsi*les  nmy  also  deviate  from  that  of  the  normal  biconcave  disks 
with  round  contours.'  The  name  paikiiocytosii  has  been  pro|K)sed  to  designate 
the  condition  of  blood  in  which  the  corpuscles  presi*nt  manifold  variations  in 
shafie.  The  normal  amount  of  haemoglobin  (oxy haemoglobin)  in  the  blood  is 
estimated  at  from  12  to  14  percent.  This  amount  may  be  nnluciMl  in  anaemia 
even  as  low  as  to  2  per  cenL     Cases  of  chlorosis  have  been  ob8er\'ed  with  the 
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normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  with  less  than  half  the  proper  amount 
of  haemoglobin  (achroiocythsemia).  The  total  mass  of  blood  is  not  necessarily 
reduced  in  anaemia  out  of  proportion  to  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body,  except 
in  cases  of  acute  anaemia  immediately  ibllowing  hemorrhage.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  disproportionately  lessened.  In  two  cases  of  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia  reported  by  Quincke,^  the  quantity  of  blood  was  estimated  to  be  4 
to  b  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  instead  of  8  per  cent.,  the  normal 
proportion. 

If  the  anaemia  be  severe  and  chronic,  there  are  produced  secondary  changes 
in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.     Of  these  changes  none  is  more  im- 
portant or  more  characteristic  than  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  has 
been  emphasized  especially  by  Ponfick.     Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
may  also  be  induced,  but  in  less  degree.     £cchymoses  and  a  hemorrhagic 
diatliesis  may  be  the  result  of  profound  anaemia.     Atrophy  of  different  organs 
ot*  the  body  is  a  natural  result  of  long-continued  anaemia.     The  nervous  cen- 
tres sufier  the  least  in  their  nutrition.     An  interesting  change  in  the  marrow 
of  the  bones  has  been  observed  in  profound,  chronic  anaemia,  and  is  proba- 
bly to  be  regarded  as  secondary.     This  change  consists  in  the  appearance  of 
red,  in  the  place  of  the  yellow,  medulla  which  is  normally  present  in  the  long 
bones  of  adults.     The  fat  disappears,  the  number  of  medullary  cells  is  greatly 
increased,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  make 
their  appearance.     This  alteration  is  a  return  of  the  yellow  marrow  to  the 
condition  it  presents   in   fa:tal  and   infantile  life.      Some  think  that  this 
change  in  the  osseous  medulla  has  to  do  with  the  regeneration  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  if  the  cause  of  anaemia  be  removed 
the  red  corpuscles  are  renewed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  we  possess  little 
l)09itive  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of  regeneration.     Experiment  and  patho- 
logical observation  point  especially  to  the  spleen  and  marrow  of  the  bones, 
periiaps  also  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  organs  in  which  red  as  well  as  white 
blood-corpuscles  may  be  formed.     The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  red  corpuscles  are  formed  in  some  way  out  of  white  corpuscles  or 
their  equivalents.     Recently  especial  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  which  are  found  in  anaemia,  often  in  consider- 
able number,  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  scanty  number 
in  the  blood.     These  same  corpuscles  are  abundant  in  the  red  marrow  of 
infants,  and  may  be  found  here  and  there,  according  to  Neumann,  even  in  the 
yeUow  marrow  of  adults.     They  resemble  in  all  particulars  the  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  young  embryos.     According  to  Rindfleisch,'  they 
ari*  transformed  in*o  the  ordinary  non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  by  ex- 
trusion of  the  nucleus.     According  to  this  pathologist,  they  are  capable  of 
proliferation,  and,  when  the  process  of  division  is  active,  the  daughter  cells 
are  smaller  than   ordinary  blood-corpuscles.      These  nucleated  red   blood- 
corpuscles  are  considered  by  Bizzozero  and  Rindfleisch  to  represent  transit 
tional  forms  between  white  and  red  corpuscles,  but  the  phases  of  this  meta- 
morphosis are  as  yet  imperfectly  known.     Hayem,'  who  has  written  elaborately 
upon  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles,  maintains  that  certain  small  granules  and 
corpuscles,  especially  abundant  in  the  blood  of  certain  anaemic  individuals,  and, 
in  |iQrt  at  least,  hitherto  known  as  elementary  granules  and  microcytes,  represent 
developing  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  called  htematoblasts, 

I  Quincke,  Denteches  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  21,  p.  27,  1877. 
*  Rindfleisch,  Archiv  fur  xnicroscopische  Anatomie,  1879. 
'  Hayem,  Archives  de  Phyaiologie  norm,  et  path.,  1878-9. 
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Althowji^h  Rindfleischsupgests  that  Hayem*s  microcvtc*  may  l)o  young  dau;^h tor- 
cells  (lerived  from  rapidly  proliferating  nucleated  red  corpuselej*,  there  seems  to 
l)e  little  resemblance  between  the  views  of  Hayem  and  those  of  Neumann  and 
Rindfleisch. 

Anosmia  may  be  divided  into  acute  and  chronic.  The  bcflt  example  of 
acute  anaemia  is  that  produced  by  copious  hemorrhages.  This  also  ailbrds 
the  purest  example  of  oligaemia.  A  considerable  amount  of  blood,  in  do;rs 
over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  mass,  may  be  withdrawn  from  healthy  individ- 
uals without  permanent  damage.  The  loss  of  one-half  of  the  entire  volume 
oi'  blood  is  usually  fatal.  Females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  tolerant  of  loss  of 
blood  than  males.  Infants  are  especially  8U8ce[)tible  to  the  evil  eflects  of  the 
withdrawal  of  blood.  A  large  quantity  of  blood,  in  dogs  over  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  volume,  may  be  removed  without  more  than  a  temporary  lowering 
of  the  blood-pressure.  Under  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which 
are  aflected  by  anosmia  as  by  an  irritant,  the  vessels  adapt  themselves  within 
very  wide  limits  to  varying  amounts  of  blood  without  permanent  alteration  of 
the  blood-pressure.  In  healthy  individuals  a  very  considerable  loss  of  blood 
is  repaired  within  a  short  time,  at  the  most  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
blood  is  very  soon  restored  to  its  normal  volume  by  the  ahsoqition  of  water 
As  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  albumen  are  not  so  easily  renewed,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  now  diminished.  A  condition  of  hydnemia 
has  replaced  the  oligtcmia.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  sooner  restored 
than  the  red.  There  are  fewer  white  than  red  corpuscles  in  pro|>ortion  to  the 
number  lost  by  hemorrhage.  The  former  are  of  less  weight,  more  viscid,  and 
do  not  so  n»adily  escape  from  the  vessels.  Then  the  lymph,  the  flow  of  which 
is  increased  by  severe  hemorrhages,  constantly  brings  new  leucocytes  to  the 
blood,  so  that  soon  after  a  considerable  hemorrhage  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles,  in  proportion  to  the  hmI,  is  increased.  A  tem|)orary  relative 
leucocytosis  is  thus  produced.  The  food  restores  to  the  blood  its  nf>rmal 
amount  of  albumen.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  also  regenerated,  although 
more  slowly. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  anaemia  are  of  course  grave  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  They  are  weakness,  pallor,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  dimness  of  vision,  dyspnoea,  muscular  spasms,  espe- 
cially in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  sufficient,  uncon- 
sciousness and  epileptiform  convulsions  from  anaemia  of  the  brain.  The 
symptoms  are  more  marked  when  the  h<*morrliage  occurs  in  persons  previously 
healthy  than  in  those  already  enfeebled.  The  immediate  treatment  consists 
in  means  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  in  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  posture, 
with  the  head  lower  than  the  feet,  in  the  administration  of  stimulants,  and,  if 
necessarv,  in  the  transfusion  of  blood. 

The  most  imjiortant  causes  of  chronic  anaemia  are  the  following:  1,  repeated 
hemorrhages,  as  menorrhagia,  ha^matemesis ;  2,  the  loss  of  ess4*ntial  constitu- 
ents of  the  plasma,  particularly  albumen,  as  in  chronic  albuminiu*ia,  prolongf*d 
lactation,  clironic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  prolonged  suppurations;  3,  deflec- 
tive HUp|)ly  of  nutriment  (anaemia  of  inanition);  4,  afl'ections  oeca>ioning 
indige«<ti(m  and  vomiting,  as  chronic  gastritis,  ulcer  d'  the  stomach ;  f), 
clironic  wtu^ting  diseases,  particularly  tubereulosis  and  cancer;  6.  the  |x>is<inH 
of  chronic  infectious  diM^a^es,  as  malaria,  syphilis ;  7,  certain  mineral  {)oisons. 
es|K*cially  lead  and  mereury.  Ana*mia,  more  acute  in  its  development,  may 
attend  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  yellow  fever,  tjrphoid  fever,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  blood  of  poisons  which  rapidly  destroy  the  red  corpuscles,  as  phos- 
phorus and  the  biliary  salts.  There  is  further  an  important  class  of  anaemias 
for  which,  with  our  pn\s(*nt  knowledge,  no  cause  ran  be  assigned.  This  class 
« mbracee  leucocythwmia,  pseudo-leucocythKmia,  Addison's  disease,  chlorosta. 
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and  progressive  pernicious  ansTnia.  Profound  and  oflten  fatal  anaemia,  without 
apparent  cause  or  obvious  structural  changes  in  the  body,  exclusive  of  those 
which  maj  be  secondary  to  the  ansemia,  is  known  as  idiopathic,  essential  or 
pernicious  anemia.  The  most  reasonable  hypothesis  as  to  these  anaemias 
without  known  cause  is,  that  they  depend  upon  disturbances  in  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  which  may  be  embraced  under  the  generic  name  haemato- 
poietic system.  As  these  forms  of  anaemia  constitute,  for  the  most  part,  well- 
defined  diseases,  susceptible  usually  of  diagnosis,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
treat  them  in  Part  II.  of  this  work,  under  the  heading.  Diseases  of  the  Haemato- 
poietic System,  although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  our  knowledge  of  the 
formation  of  blood-corpuscles  after  birth  is  incomplete. 

As  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  of  its  causes,  symptomatic  anaemia  is 
incident  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  common  and  most  diagnostic 
symptoms,  although  they  may  be  modified  by  the  primary  disease.  Such 
symptoms  are  pallor  of  the  iace  and  mucous  membranes,  impairment  of  mus- 
cular and  mental  energy,  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  especi- 
ally neuralgia  and  so-^led  spinal  irritation,  coldness  of  the  suii'ace  dyspnoea 
on  exertion,  impaired  digestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  pulse  either  small 
or  fbU,  but  compressible.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  persons  who  have  an 
unasual  vascularity  of  the  face,  anaemia  may  exist  not  only  without  notable 
pallor,  but  even  with  a  rosy  complexion.  Of  especial  importance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  anaemia  is  the  presence  of  certain  physical  signs.  There  is  often 
present  in  anaemia  a  soft  bellows-murmur  accompanying  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger 
arteries,  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  etc.  To  constitute  evidence  of  anaemia 
there  must  be  wanting  the  signs  of  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels. In  conjunction  with  this  murmur,  a  continuous  humming  sound,  some- 
times musical,  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  veins  of  the 
neck.  This  sound,  due  to  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins,  is  called  the 
venous  hum,  or,  after  the  French,  bruit  de  diahle.  These  murmurs  are  dis- 
tinguished firom  those  denoting  lesions,  as  inorganic,  haemic,  or  anaemic  mur- 
murs. The  arterial  murmur  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
but  the  venous  hum  may  be  heard  almost  invariably. 

Symptomatic  anaemia  is  sometimes  amenable  to  treatment,  at  other  times 
not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  It  may  be  noted  that 
anaemia  is  not  incompatible  with  embonpoint.  The  first  indication  is  to  ascer- 
tain and  remove  if  possible  the  cause  or  causes  on  which  the  anaemia  depends. 
The  most  important  measures  in  restoring  the  quality  and  quantity  of  red 
globules  are,jf?rff,  a  nutritious  alimentation  into  which  meat  should  enter 
largely ;  second^  iron  as  a  special  remedy,  the  effect  of  which  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  often  remarkable ; 
ihirdj  other  tonics,  as  arsenic,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  stimulants  to  render 
the  digestive  functions  more  active ;  and  fourth,  a  regimen  calculated  to 
increase  the  energy  of  the  assimilative  functions,  consisting  in  exercise  in  the 
open  adr,  change  of  climate,  recreation,  etc. 

Hydramia. 

By  hydnBmia  is  understood  a  relative  or  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  solid  ingredients.  It  is  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  amoimt  of  albumen  which  forms  the  chief  element  in  hydraemia. 
Leas  emphasis  is  laid  in  this  connection  upon  the  loss  of  blood-corpuscles, 
although,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  anaemia  and  hydraemia  are  usually 
Msoeiated.     The  salts  and  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  are  left  out  of  coq< 
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gideration.  Hydrsemia  is  essentially  hypalbuminosis,  relative  or  absolute. 
There  are  three  possible  forms  of  hydinemia:  in  the  Jint  the  amount  of  water 
is  normal,  but  the  solids  are  diminished ;  in  the  second  the  solids  are  normal 
in  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  water  is  increased ;  in  the  third  the  amount 
of  solids  is  diminished,  and  that  of  the  water  is  increased.  In  the  third  form 
the  highest  degree  of  hydrssmia  is  reached.  The  various  causes  of  ansmiay 
involving  loss  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood,  are  also  causes  of  hydrs' 
mia.  The  most  extreme  hydraemia  is  that  produced  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
nephritis  or  Bright's  disease,  in  which  there  is  not  only  a  continual  drain  of 
albumen  from  the  blood,  but  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys  is  lessened. 
The  conditions  are  here  present  for  the  production  of  the  third  form  of  hydnc- 
mia.  In  Bright's  disease  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-serum  has  been 
known  to  sink  from  1030  to  1013,  the  percentage  of  albumen  from  8  to  4  per 
cent.,  corresponding  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  trom  90  to  95  per 
cent.  General  ccdema  has  long  been  considered  to  be  a  most  characteristic 
symptom  of  hydraemia.  The  fd>undant  serous  transudations  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  in  Bright's  disease,  have  been  referred  directly  to  the  extreme 
hydnemv.  of  this  disease.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  less  concen- 
trated the  plasma,  the  more  readily  it  would  transude  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  The  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Lichthoim,'  however,  have  de- 
monstrated that  hydrsemia,  even  when  present  in  a  degree  never  met  with  in 
man,  b  not  a  direct  cause  of  general  ccdema,  but  that  this  oedema  follows  only 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls  is  im|)aired  and  they  are  thereby 
rendered  more  |)ermeablc.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hydraemia  favors 
this  weakening  of  the  vessel- walls,  it  still  must  be  considered  an  important 
indirect  cause  of  anasarca.  Cohnheim  and  Lichtbeim  produced  hydraemia  in 
dogs  and  other  animals  by  injecting  into  the  blood  a  wutery  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  of  the  strength  of  0.&-0.75  per  cent.  If  they  induced  a  simple 
hydncmia  by  withdrawing  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  and  injecting  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  salt  solution,  they  observed  no  (jedcuui  nor  incn'aM'd  flow  of 
lymph  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  results  wen;  difFerent  when  they  pro- 
duced hydncmic  plethora.  They  found  it  possible  to  inject  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  salt  solution  than  of  blood.  Whereas  the  life  of  the  animal  waa 
endangered  by  transfusing  one  and  a  half  times  tlie  normal  quantity  of  blood, 
complete  recovery  followed  afler  injecting  of  the  salt-bolution  a  quantity  equal 
to  three  times  the  normal  volume  of  blood.  In  fact,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
inject  a  quantity  of  the  flalt-«olution  equal  to  60-70  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  (the  normal  amount  of  blood  e<|uals  8  per  cent.)  belbre  the  death 
of  the  animal  resulted.  After  the  transfusion  of  this  enormous  amount  of 
fluid,  they  found  tlie  velocity  of  the  blood-current  increased,  but  the  arterial 
pressure  little,  if  at  all,  elevated.  The  excess  of  fluid  did  not,  of  courst*, 
remain  long  within  the  vessek,  but,  with  the  exception  of  ascites,  there  was 
DO  cedema  in  the  situations  in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  man.  Ail  of  the 
secretions  were  increased,  the  urine,  the  intestinal  transudations,  the  bile,  the 
saliva.  Tliere  was  altio  more  or  less  extensive  serous  transudation  in  and 
about  the  organs  of  secretion,  namely,  the  salivary  glands,  the  fiancreas,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  the  walls  of  the  stonuich  and  intestines,  the  peritoneum. 
The  flow  of  lymph  from  the  abdomiiud  viscera  was  greatly  incroised.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  in  the  extremities  the  flow  of  lymph  was  not  increased,  nor  was  any 
CDdema  induced  if  the  vesseb  were  normal.  If,  however,  the  skin  of  the  legs 
or  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  liad  been  previously  rubbed  witli  croton- 
oil  so  as  to  excite  inflammatory  changes  in  the  vascular  walls,  then  oedema 
resulted  in  tlie  altered  parts.     As  the  (isdema  produced  by  hydnemic  plethora 

I  CohnheiiB  and  Lishtb«im,  Vlrobow'f^  \rrliir,  Bd.  69,  p.  106. 
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oocora  cbieflj  in  and  about  secretory  organs,  as  troe  plethora  produced  bj 
transfiising  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  accompanied  by  extravasations  and 
moderate  transudations  in  the  same  situations,  and  as  simple  hydnemia  is  not 
attended  by  increased  transudation  anywhere,  Gohnheim  and  Lichtheim 
tttribuie  the  transudations  €i  artificial  hydrsemic  plethora,  less  to  the  watery 
state  of  the  blood,  than  to  the  increased  volume  of  blood.  It  is  certain  that 
in  man  we  never  have  to  do  with  hydnemic  plethora  comparable  in  degree 
with  that  which  Gohnheim  and  Litten  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals. 

While  then  hydremia  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  immediate  cause  of 
oedema,  it  nevertheless  is  of  importance  in  the  etiology  of  serous  transudations 
which  it  favors  in  two  ways :  ^rsi^  by  inducing  nutritive  changes  in  the  vessel- 
walls,  thereby  increasing  their  permeability;  second,  by  facilitating  transuda*- 
tion  when  from  any  cause  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  impaired.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  most  forms  of  Bright*s  disease  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
in  the  skin  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body  are  impaired,  partly  as  an 
element  in  the  disease,  partly  as  the  result  of  hydnemia  and  altered  composi- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Anhydrsmia. 

A  too  concentrated  state  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  an  absolute  increase 
in  its  solid  constituents,  is  not  a  recognized  pathological  condition.  We  know 
nothing  of  absolute  hyperalbuminosis  as  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood.  Anhy^ 
drmwdoy  or  a  thickened  condition  of  the  blood  from  loss  of  water,  is  familiar 
to  OS  in  man  only  as  a  change  resulting  from  excessive  serous  discharges  from 
the  intestine,  particularly  as  a  result  of  cholera.  In  cholera  the  blood  may 
become  so  concentrated  as  to  flow  with  difficulty,  and  to  present  an  almost 
tany  consistence.  As  there  is  an  effort  to  repair  the  loss  of  water  by  absorp- 
tion, the  organs  and  tissues  become  shrunken  and  dry,  the  secretions  are 
diminished  or  checked,  the  circulation  is  slow,  the  blood-pressure  reduced, 
the  pulse  becomes  feeble  or  imperceptible.  The  appearance  of  potash-salts  in 
the  plasma,  indicates  that  red  blood-corpusdes  are  destroyed.  If  reaction 
ensue  after  the  choleraic  discharges  cease,  the  blood  is  rapidly  restored  to  its 
normal  percentage  of  water  by  the  absorption  of  fluids  taken  into  the  system. 

Hyperinosis— Hypinosis. 

An  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  constitutes 
hyperinosis ;  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  fibrin  is  called  hypinosis.  In 
former  times,  when  venesection  was  more  frequently  practised,  physicians 
paid  much  attention  to  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  bloK)d,  to  the  rigidity  with 
which  it  coagulates,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  coagulum.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  many  fallacies  existed  in  the  former  methods  of  analysis,  and  that 
estimations  of  the  fibrin  do  not  have  the  diagnostic  value  formerly  attributed 
to  them.  From  the  investigations  of  Denis,  Schmidt,  Hammarsten,  Mante- 
gaiza,  it  appears  that,  while  fibrin  is  formed  from  a  substance  called  fibrinogen 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  blood-plasma  and  in  most  transudations  and  exuda- 
tions, solutions  containing  fibrinogen  alone  do  not  yield  fibrin,  but  that  the 
presence  of  one  other  substance  called  fibrin-ferment,  and  perhaps  of  several 
other  substances,  is  required  for  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 
This  fibrin-ferment  is  furnished  by  the  white  corpuscles  and  perhaps  by  the 
hannatoblasts  of  Hayem.  The  action  of  this  substance  seems  to  be  fermenta- 
tive or  catalytic,  it  entering  into  no  chemical  union  with  the  fibrinogen. 
^  It  is  now  thought  that  the  statements  formerly  made  as  to  the  increase  or 
<&ninution  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  con* 
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ditions  called  hyperinosis  and  hjpinoeis,  have  little  value  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries.  Tiie  quantity  of  fibrin  which  coagulates  from  the  blood  is  believed 
to  depend  less  upon  the  amount  of  fibrin-forming  substance  in  the  blood,  than 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  conditions  which  favor  or  impede  the  coagu* 
lation.  Thus,  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  acute  icterus,  and  other  diseases  in 
which  hjpinosis  was  supposed  to  exist,  the  imperfect  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
is  now  attributed  to  decomposition  of  the  blood  and  to  the  presence  of  agencies 
which  interfere  with  coagulation.  Hoppe-Seyler,'  however,  still  maintains 
the  accuracy  and  value  of  quantitative  estimations  of  the  fibrin.  Human  blood 
yields  in  health  0.1  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  dried  fibrin.  In  hydnemia  and  in  acute 
inflammatory  diseases,  more  fibrin  is  formed  from  a  given  quantity  of  blood 
than  in  health.  This  excess  in  hydnemia  doubtless  depends  upon  the  greater 
amount  of  plasma.  In  acute  rheumatism  and  in  erysipelas  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  fibrin  has  been  obtained  from  the  blood,  and  in  pneumonia  over 
0.5  per  cent. 

The  so-called  huffy  coafy  or  erttsta  tnfhmmatoriay  is  due  to  the  slow  ooagu* 
lation  of  the  fibrin,  so  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  time  to  sink  and  leave  the 
upper  layers  of  the  ooagulum  uncolored.  This  appearance  in  blood  removed 
by  venesection  is  not  characteristic  of  inflammation,  and  has  no  diagnostic  value* 

Lenoooytoiis. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Virchow,  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  bloocl  is  called  lettcorytosis ;  a  perma- 
nent and  usually  much  greater  increase  constitutes  the  disease  called  liucocy^ 
tJutmia  or  ieukttmia.  The  number  of  white  cor|>usc]es  in  the  blood  is  subject 
to  much  gfeater  variation,  within  normal  limits,  than  is  that  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. The  proportion  is  usually  estimated  as  1  white  to  350^00  red. 
Leucocytosis,  indicated  by  a  moderate  increoj^e  in  the  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles, has  been  observed,  as  a  physiological  condition,  during  digestion 
and  in  pregnancy.  According  to  Patrigeon,*  dig<*stion  is  attended  only  ex- 
ceptionally with  increase  of  white  corpuscles.  Leucocytosis  is  present  in 
inflammations  attended  with  profuse  suppuration.  It  is  also  observed  in 
fevers.  A  relative  and  sometimes  an  absolute  leucocytosis  is  often  present  in 
anaemic  conditions,  as  already  mentioned.  The  increai>c  in  white  corpuscles 
in  these  conditions  rarely  approaches  in  degree  to  tliat  found  in  the  disease 
leucocyth»mia,  in  which  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  may  be  as  1  to  10,  1 
to  3,  and  even  in  one  case  3  white  were  present  to  2  red.  In  leucocythemia 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  symptoms  are  in 
chief  part  those  of  anemia.  Thb  disease  will  be  considered  in  the  second  part 
of  this  work,  in  the  section  treating  of  diseases  of  the  ha^nuito-poietic  system. 

Altorationi  in  the  Oaiet  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen. 
The  oxygen  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  unstable  combination  with  hiemoglobin, 
in  the  form  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  There  may  be  also  a  small  amount  of  oxygen 
•imply  dissolved  or  absorbed  in  tlie  plasma.  The  oxygen  may  be  easily 
driven  out  of  the  blood  by  certain  other  gases,  as  carbonic  oxide  or  by  a 
vacuum.  Carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  the  filusma  and  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  only  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  salts;  none  is  held  in 

>  Hoppe-S«yler,  Physiologlsche  Ch<^e,  p.  419,  Berlin,  1879. 

'  Patrif^ooD  states  the  normal  proportion  b(*tW4H.*n  white  and  red  to  be  1  to  120(V- 
1500.  Rerherehes  sor  le  nombres  des  globules  rouipes  et  blauci  do  sang.  This«, 
Paris,  1877. 
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nmple  solution  (P.  Bert).  Nitrogen  is  simplj  absorbed.  Of  course,  the 
stable  combinations  oi  these  gases  in  the  blood  do  not  here  enter  into  con- 
sideration. Probably  the  only  influence  which  can  inerease  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  sufiSdently  to  give  rise  to  morbid  symptoms,  is  the  tnAo- 
lation  of  comprested  atr,  and  here  the  evil  effects  are  due,  less  to  the  increased 
quantity,  than  to  the  increased  tension,  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood.^  Death  in 
oompreesed  air  may  result  as  well  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood, 
as  from  excess  of  oxygen.  The  effects  of  changes  in  the  barometric  pressure 
have  been  ably  studied  by  Paul  Bert,'  who  investigated  the  influence  of  com- 
pressed and  of  rarefied  air  upon  men  and  animals.  He  found  that  evil  effects 
are  felt  under  a  pressure  of  6  atmospheres ;  that  in  animals  convulsions  appear 
when  the  pressure  reaches  20  atmospheres,  and  that  death  rapidly  ensues 
when  the  pressure  equals  25  atmospheres.  As  the  haemoglobin  in  normal 
arterial  blood  is  nearly  or  quite  saturated  with  oxygen  (Herter),  it  is  mainly 
the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  plasma  which  is  augmented  by  inhaling  com- 
pressed air.  According  to  Bert,  death  ensues  when  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  arterial  blood  is  augmented  one-third.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
soper-oxygenation  of  the  blood,  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  diminished,  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  the  destruction  of 
sogar  in  the  blood  are  lessened,  and,  as' a  result,  the  temperature  is  lowered. 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  high  atmospheric  pressure  upon  man  has  acquired 
especial  interest  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  compressed  air 
in  engineering  operations.  In  diving-beUs,  in  mines  in  which  compressed 
air  is  used  to  keep  water  from  flowing  into  the  shafts,  in  the  caissons  em^ 
ployed  in  the  sinking  of  piers,  men  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  com« 
pTttsed  air,  but  the  degree  of  compression  rarely  sufflces  in  itself  to  produce 
grave  symptoms.  Some  inconvenience  may  be  felt  from  pain  in  the  ears,  and 
fiometimes  in  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses.  There  is,  however,  danger 
in  passing  rapidly  from  highly  comprised  air  into  the  normal  atmosphere,  if 
the  stay  in  the  former  have  been  long.  A  number  of  fatal  accidents  have  oc- 
curred from  ignorance  or  negligence  in  this  respect.  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  sub- 
fleqoently  Bert,  found  that  if  the  pressure  have  been  considerable,  and  it  be 
too  rapidly  removed,  nitrogen  is  set  free  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  gaseous 
babbles  which,  collecting  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  stop  the  circulation 
and  cause  sudden  death.  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  accordance 
with  Dalton's  law  for  the  absorption  of  gases  by  fluids,  and  consequently 
accumulates  in  the  blood  in  considerable  quantity  in  compressed  air.  There 
have  been  observed  occasionally  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  pressure  certain 
sjmptoms,  to  which  A.  H.  Smith*  has  given  the  name  of  the  eaissaip-disetue^ 
and  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  established.  The  most  frequent  and 
important  of  these  symptoms  are,  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  extremities,  and 
sometimes  in  the  trunk,  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  paralysis  more  or  less 
complete,  general  or  local,  most  frequently  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
bodj,  headache,  and  vertigo.  According  to  Smith,  the  duration  of  the  caisson- 
diMse  varies  from  three  or  four  hours  to  six  or  eight  days.  The  paralysis 
may  disappear  within  twelve  hours,  or  may  continue  for  weeks.  Death  occurs 
only  in  cases  which  are  severe  from  the  first.  Smith  refers  the  sjrmptoms,  at 
least  in  severe  cases,  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable  that  at  least  some  of  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  the 
liberation  of  babbles  of  nitrogen  in  moderate  amount,  or  in  situations  not 

'  In  a  recent  artiele,  G.  v.  Liebig  (Mflnohener  ftntl.  Intelligenzbl.,  No.  19,  1879) 
azpliins  the  injorions  influenoe  of  compressed  air  by  the  mechanical  hindrance  which 
it  offers  to  expiration. 

'  Paol  Bert,  La  Pression  baromtitrique,  etc.,  Paris,  1878. 

'  A.  H.  Smith,  The  Effects  of  High  Atmospheric  Pressure,  Brooklyn,  1873. 
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ifnmediatelj  endangering  life.  Morphine,  atropine,  and  cs|)ccially  ergot,  were 
found  lueful  in  relieving  the  pain.  The  main  reliance,  when  the  symptoms 
are  argent,  and  especiallj  when  life  is  endangered  soon  ofler  removal  of  the 
pressure,  is  return  to  compressed  air.  Bert  has  proposed  the  inhalation  of 
oxygon  to  displace  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  blood  by  diffusion. 

Air  compressed  not  more  than  from  one  to  five  atmospheres  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  therapeutical  agent,  chiefly  in  certain  pulmonary  disorders.  The 
influence  of  moderately  compressed  air  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  puW 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  compression  of 
the  intestinal  gases.  According  to  Bert,  the  maximum  of  oxidation  takes  place 
imder  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres. 

A  condition  attributed  to  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  respiratory  acts,  which  is  observed  to  follow  violent  and  fuU 
inspirations,  and  which  has  been  studied  chiefly  by  physiologists  on  animals, 
the  condition  being  induced  by  vigorous  artificial  respiration.  To  the  cessation 
of  breathing  as  thus  produced,  the  term  apna^a  is  limited  by  some  German 
writers ;  but  this  term,  as  usually  applied,  embraces  the  various  conditions 
which  occasion  dyspmsa.  In  the  latter  comprehensive  sense,  inclusive  of 
serious  disturbances  of  hiematosis,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  a  sense  of 
the  want  of  breath  or  dyspnoea,  the  term  wiU  be  used  in  this  work.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler,^  apmsa,  in  the  limited  sense  above  mentioned,  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  but  to  fatigue  of  th6 
respiratory  muscles. 

Deficiercy  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  of  much  greater  pathological  import- 
ance than  its  increase.     If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  be  greatly 
diminished,  there  follows  a  group  of  symptoms  to  which  the  names  Muffo^ 
eaiiofif  oiphyxtCj  eyanoM  are  applied.     Causes  which  reduce  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  sufficiently  to  produce  suffocative  symptoms  are,  1, 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  from 
breathing  in  rarefied  air  and  in  small  closed  spaces,  also  from  obstruction  or 
compression  of  the  air-passages  as  in  croup;  from  diseases  which  lessen  the 
respiratory  surface  of  the  lungs  or  interfere  with  their  function,  as  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  pneumothorax,  asthma,  oedema ;  from  inteHerence  with  the  respira- 
tory centre,  as  in  certain  aflTections  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning;  2,  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  as  from  embolism 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  valvular  lesions  of  tlie  heart ;  3,  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  hasmoglobin  in  the  blood  such  as  results  from  profuse  bemor- 
rfaages ;   4,  displacement  of  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  haemoglobin 
by  other  gases  which  enter  into  a  firmer  combination,  as  carbonic  oxide 
from  which  many  intentional  and  accidental  cases  of  poisoning  have  resulted 
(nitric  oxide  also  displaces  the  oxygen,  but  being  irrespirable  need  not  here 
be  considered) ;  5,  rapid  reduction  of  oxyhssmoglobin  by  gases  which  seixe 
the  oxygen,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  probably  also  phosphuretted^ 
mrseDiuretted,  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  which  further  decompose  the 
blood.    Mention  here  should  also  m  made  of  the  asphyxia  of  new-bom 
children,  asphyxia  neonatorum,  which  is  due  to  separation  of  the  placenta  or 
to  closure  of  the  umbilical  vessels  before  birth.     Afler  death  from  rapidly 
produced  6uflS>cation,  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  usually,  although  not 
alwa3rB,  fluid  or  imperfectly  coagulated,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are,  as  a 
rule,  distended  with  blood,  the  mucous  membraneof  the  larynxand  trachea  con- 
gested, ecchymoses  are  frequently  present  beneath  the  pleura  and  pericardium. 
In  consequence  of  the  fluid  oondition  of  the  blood,  there  is  hypostatic  congee- 
tion  of  most  organs,  and  livid  spots  (livores  mortb)  on  the  most  depeiMMiU 

'  Hoppe^yler,  Zeitachrift  fUr  phyiiiologiiK?he  Chemie,  iii.  p.  106, 1879. 
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parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  blood,  just  before 
death,  shows  the  oxygen  to  be  nearly  or  entirely  absent,  and  the  earbonio 
•rid  to  be  more  or  less  increased  in  amount.  After  poisoning  by  carbonic 
oxide  the  blood  is  bright  red  instead  of  dark,  unless  this  gas  has  been  partly 
or  wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  symptoms  of  suffocation  are,  at 
first,  dyspnosa,  as  indicated  by  increase  in  the  rapidity  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  or  in  both;  convulsions,  which  are  usually  absent 
when  the  suffocation  is  not  rapidly  induced,  and  wliich,  even  in  rapid  suffoca- 
tion, may  fail,  as  in  drowning;  lowering  of  the  temperature;  elevation  of  the 
blood  pressure ;  at  first  slowing  of  the  pulse  from  irritation  of  the  vagi,  then 
increased  rapidity  from  paralysis ;  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  protrusion  of  the 
eyeballs  (exophthalmus),  and  a  dark  blue,  so-called  cyanotic  hue  of  the  sur- 
fiiice  cyf  the  body.  At  a  late  stage  these  symptoms  may  become  considerably 
modified.  This  is  the  asphyctic  stage  proper.  In  it  the  color  becomes  less 
dark,  the  dyspnoea  is  lessened  or  disappears,  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent, 
refiex  excitability  is  lessened,  and  finally  unconsciousness,  anaesthesia,  and 
death  follow.  Sugar  may  appear  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  suffocation.  The 
symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  are  modified  in  individual  cases,  espe- 
eiaUy  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  lessened  in 
amount.  Dyspnoea,  with  more  or  less  marked  suffocative  symptoms,  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  many  diseases  which  will  be  considered  in  Part  II.  of  this 
work.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  symptoms  of  suffoca- 
tion, particularly  dyspnoea,  are  due  to  the  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  or  to  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  in  rapid  suffocation  the 
dyspnoea  is  due  chiefiy  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  is  possible 
to  produce  all  of  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  in  animals  by  lessening  the 
amount  cf  oxygen  without  increasing  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood  (Pfiiiger),  and  although  a  large  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood  also  causes  dyspnoea,  the  amount  of  this  gas  found  in  the  blood  in  most 
cases  of  asphyxia  is  not  sufiicient  to  explain  the  symptoms.  The  treatment 
eonsifits  in  removal  of  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  in  efforts  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  This  increase  is  best  effected  by  the  employment 
of  artificial  respiration  and  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  In  poisoning  by 
carbonic  oxide  the  transfiision  of  blood  has  proved  successful.  Special  thera- 
peutical indications  will  be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  most  oases  of  suffocation  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  this  excess  does  not  usually  suffice 
to  produce  dyspnoea.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  produce  this  symptom  by  inhal- 
ing air  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  even  if  there  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  oxygen.  The  asphyxia  is  developed  more  slowly  than  when  resulting 
from  lack  of  oxygen.  The  experiments  of  Raoult*  have  shown  that  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  inspired  air  diminishes  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  the  body,  and  especially  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  consumed. 
The  experiments  of  Friedlander  and  Herter*  upon  animals  demonstrate  that, 
if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  normal,  inhalation  of  air  containing  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  produces  symptoms  of  irritation,  as  increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration  and  increased  blood-pressure,  but  no  really  poisonous 
efiects ;  but  if  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  be  increased  to  about  30  per  cent, 
symptoms  of  depression  follow,  the  breathing  becomes  slower  and  weaker,  the 
blood-pressure  sinks,  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  are  weakened  and  finally 
abolished,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  animal  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few 
boon.    If  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  be  mcreased  to  the  maximum,  the 

'  RaouU,  Comptes  rendas,  t.  82,  p.  1101. 

*  Friedl&nder  and  Herter,  Zoitsohr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  Bd.  ii.  s.  99, 1878. 
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iijinptoins  of  depression  follow  very  rapidly^  and  death  occum  frequently 
mritliin  liiUf  an  hour.  According  to  Bert,  symptoiiis  of  carbonic  acid  poison* 
ing  do  not  appear  until  all  of  the  alkali  in  the  blood  lia^  been  i»aturated  with 
carbonic  acid  and  the  gas  begins  to  be  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 

Increase  and  diminution  in  the  oxygen  and  increase  in  the  carbonic  acid 
are  the  only  alterations  in  the  gases  ot  the  blood  which  require  to  be  con* 
Ridered  under  the  general  pathology  of  the  blood. 

Changes  in  the  Albumen,  Fat,  and  Inorganio  Balte 

of  the  Blood. 

These  changes  can  1>e  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  in  ctmnection  with  hydnemia  and  anhydnemia  concerning  altera* 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  albumen.  Fat  is  probably  always  present  in  the 
blood*plasma  in  health.  Its  average  amount  is  estimated  at  two  to  three  fiarts 
per  thousand,  but  the  quantity  varies  considerably  within  normal  limits.  The 
amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  is  increased  during  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances, 
when  the  blood  may  acquire  a  milky  or  chylous  appearance  from  the  molecules 
of  fat.  In  diabetes  the  blood  often  1ms  a  slightly  milky  appearance  from  an 
increased  amount  of  fat.  This  condition  of  the  bloo<l  has  been  called  lipmmia. 
It  is  said  that  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  in  chronic  alcoholismus  there  is  in- 
creased amount  of  fat  in  the  blood.  This  chylous  i*ondition  of  the  blood  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  entrance  of  oil-drops  into  the  blood 
alter  fractures  and  certain  other  morbid  states.  This  fatty  embolism  has 
already  been  described  (see  Embolism  and  thrombonis).  We  are  not  able  to 
assign  any  pathological  im|)ortance  to  a  chylous  condition  of  the  blood.^ 

Although  the  inorganic  salts  are  present  only  in  small  amount  in  the  blood 
(8  parts  lo  1000,  of  which  alxmt  one*lmlf  is  chloride  of  sodium)  they  un- 
doubtetlly  have  an  important  |»art  in  the  vital  processes.  The  etfects  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  food  are  desiTibed  in  works  on  physiology,  and  can 
hardly  claim  pathological  importance.  Some  writers  have  attributed  the 
symptoms  of  scorbutus  to  a  deficiency  of  alkaline  carbonates,  or  to  a  lack  of 
potash-salts  in  tlie  blood,  but  we  |iossess  no  very  satistactory  chemical  analysis 
of  the  blood  of  scorbutic  individuals.  There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in 
the  chlorides  of  the  blood  in  pneumonia  and  in  the  fevers,  notwithstanding 
sometimes  an  entire  absence  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  in  these  affections.  The 
diseaACs  rachitis  and  osteomalacia  are  supposed  by  many  to  depend  upon  an 
insufficient  amount  of  the  salts  of  lime  in  the  blood.  According  to  C.  Schmidt 
there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quantity  of  albumen  and  tliai  of  salts 
in  the  blood,  diminution  in  the  albumen  being  attended  by  increase  in  the  salts. 

I  Sanders  and  Hamilton  (Edin.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  11.  p.  47, 1879),  however,  con- 
aider  npvtula  and  the  reanUlng  Cattjr  emboli  aa  Ike  cause  of  the  dyspacsa  and  oiher 
■jrmptoms  of  diabetio  coma. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD— (Conci.uded.) 

Olyeohamiar-AeetonenitA— UnemiA— AmmonieinkA— UricspmiA  or  Llthsmia— CholemiA— 

GholcateremiA—MelaiiflemiA'Septieflemla— Pyemia. 

OlycohsBmia. 

GLYCOHiEMIA  signifies  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  A  small 
amount  of  grape-^ug^ir  exists  normally  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 
This  normal  amount  is  estimated  at  from  1  to  2^  parts  per  1000.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  is  about  the  same  in  venous  and  in  arterial  blood,  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  essentially  influenced  by  the  diet,  beyond  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestine  by  tlie  iK)rtal  vein. 

If  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  exceed  a  certain  amount  (2^-3  parts 
per  1000  according  to  Bernard),  sugar  aftpears  in  the  urine,  constituting  the 
condition  called  glycosuria.  Many  physiologists  indeed  maintain  that  a  trace 
of  sugar  is  present  in  the  normal  urine,  the  quantity  being  so  small  as  to  l>e 
unrecognizable  by  the  ordinary  tests.  Milk-sugar  is  present  in  the  urine  of 
females  during  lactation.  This  condition  is  lactosuria.  Glycosuria  may  lie 
a  tempomry  condition  in  health  and  in  dis(faso,  or  it  may  be  long-continued. 
Prolonged  glycosuria  is  attended  by  a  group  of  characteristic  symptoms,  and 
b  called  diabetes  melliius}  a  disease  which  will  be  considered  in  Part  II.  of 
this  work.  Certain  considerations  pertaining  to  the  pathogeny  of  glycohxmia 
as  a  morbid  state,  find  their  place  appropriately  under  the  genenil  |>nthoIogy 
of  tlie  blood.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  individuals  may 
be  9  parts  to  1000  of  serum  (Hoppe-Seyler).  There  has  been  found  in 
diabetes  increased  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body, 
as  indicated  by  an  excess  in  the  excretion  of  urea  out  of  propoi*tion  even  to 
tlie  krge  amount  of  ingesta.  There  is  diminution  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  Quincke  found  an  increased  amount 
of  iron  in  various  organs  of  the  body,  indicating,  he  supposes,  increased 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  milder  cases  of  diabetes  the  sugar 
may  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  urine  by  withholding  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  articles  of  food ;  in  other  cases  the  sugar  remains,  although  in 
diminiiihed  amount,  during  a  diet  of  strictly  animal  food.  Von  Mering  found 
sugar  still  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient  alter  abstinence  from  food  for 
twenty-six  hours.  Permanent  glycosuria  may  appear  as  a  symptom  of  certain 
affections  of  the  central  nervous  system,  particularly  tumors  and  hemorrhages 
involving  the  medulla  oblongata.  With  this  occasional  exception,  there  are 
found  in  diabetes  mellitus  no  pathological  changes  to  which  the  increase  of 
Migar  in  the  blood  can  be  referred  with  any  certainty. 

There  are  numerous  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  diabetes  mellitus,  but  none 
has  yet  obt^ned  general  acceptation.  Most  of  these  theories  are  little  more 
than  conjectures  based  chiefly  on  physiological  experiments,  the  results  of 

'  Diabetes  inaipidna  or  polyuria  without  sugar  in  the  urine  is  not  considered  in 
this  ooimection. 
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many  of  which  are  still  in  controverey,  or,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
neither  admit  of  interpretation  nor  shed  much  light  upon  diabetes  as  it  occurs 
in  man.  A  temporary  glycosuria  can  be  produced  in  animals  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  of  which  the  longest  known  and  most  celebrated  is  puncture 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  pigHre  of  Bernard.  This  is  thought 
to  cause  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  liver  and  to  hasten 
thereby  the  circulation  through  the  organ.  Among  other  methods  of  pro* 
ducing  experimentally  glycosuria,  may  be  mentioned  injuries  of  various  parts 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  destruction  of  sympathetic  ganglia  or 
division  of  sympathetic  nerves  in  different  situations,  irritation  of  the  de- 
pressor^nerve,  poisoning  with  curare,  carbonic  oxide  and  most  narcotics,  in- 
jection of  large  quantities  of  solutions  of  common  salt  into  the  blood,  and  in 
cats  simple  fixation  and  tracheotomy. 

There  are  two  possibilities  as  to  the  accumulation  of  sngar  in  the  blood. 
One  is  that  there  is  increased  acc<^$s  of  sugar  to  the  blood,  the  other  that  there 
is  diminished  consumption  of  sngar  in  the  system.  An  increased  amount  of 
sugar  has  been  supposed  to  pome  from  different  sources ;  from  the  liver,  from 
the  intestine,  from  the  muscles,  or  from  the  tissues  in  general.  The  theory  of 
the  hepatogenous  origin  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  the  one  which  has  been  most 
widely  accepted  since  the  researches  of  Bernard  upon  the  glycogenic  function 
of  the  liver.  There  are  two  modifications  of  the  theory  that  in  diabetes  an 
increased  quantity  of  sugar  passes  from  the  liver  into  the  blood.  In  order  to 
understand  these  two  forms  of  the  hepatogenous  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  not  only  is  it  thought  that  glycogen  is  formed  out  of  sugar,  but  that  it  is 
also  converted  into  sugar.  According  to  one  view,  in  diabetes  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  abnormally  great.  This  may  be  due  to  increased  forma- 
tion of  glycogen  or  of  sugar-ferment,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  too  rapid  passage 
of  glycogen  from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  blood  where  it  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Pavy  supposes  that  the  liver  produces  sugar  in  diabetes,  but  not  in  health. 
Another  form  of  the  hepatogenous  theory  is  that  the  sugar  which  is  brought  to 
the  liver  by  the  }K>rtal  vein,  whether  in  normal  or  in  abnormal  quantity,  is  not 
converted  into  glycogen,  but  passes  unchanged  through  the  liver  into  the 
hepatic  vein.  According  to  the  former  view,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  sugar- 
forming  function  of  the  liver ;  according  to  the  latter,  its  glycogen-forming 
function  is  interfered  with.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  each  view  hold  that 
the  primary  change  is  increased  rapidity  of  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver* 
This  assumption  is  based  upon  experiments  intended  to  show  that  temporary 
glycoenria  is  produced  in  animals  by  paralytic  distension  of  the  bloodves^ela 
of  the  liver.  The  theory  that  diabetes  depends  upon  an  increased  production 
of  sugar  in  the  liver,  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the  formation  of  aogar 
from  glycogen  is  a  normal  function  of  the  liver.  This  theory  has  been  opposed 
by  investigations  which  have  resulted  in  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  sugar- 
forming  function  in  the  liver.^ 

In  favor  of  the  theory  that  diabetes  mellitus  is  due  to  the  non-conversimi 
of  sugar  into  glycogen  in  the  liver,  the  following  exiieriments  have  been 
adduced:  If  sugar  be  injected  into  the  jugular  or  the  rniral  vein  of  an 
animal,  it  soon  appears  in  the  urine,  whereas,  a  larger  amount  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  mesenteric  vein  without  causing  glycosuria.  Cas<*s  are  re|iorted 
in  which  the  ingestion  of  sugar  or  of  amylaceous  substances  has  induced 
glycosuria  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a  disease  in  which  a  considerable  part  of 
the  hepatic  parenchyma  is  destroyed,  and  the  portal  circulation  obstructed. 
Benard  produced  glyoosnria  by  feeding  with  su^  and  amylaceous  substancee 

>  Ab«lfl8  ((Bitr.  msd.  Jahrb.,  1678,  p.  809),  v.  Mcrliig  (Areh.  f.  Anat.  n.  Phys«, 

1877,  p.  379),  fileUe  (Ibid.,  1879,  p.  59). 
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animalB  in  wbich  the  portal  vein  was  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  that  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle  doe?)  not  cause  glycosuria  if  the 
animal  has  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  phosphorus,  substances  which  induce 
fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver. 

The  theory  of  Huppert  is  perhaps  the  best  presentation  of  the  view  that 
diabetes  meUitos  depends  upon  diminished  oxidation  of  the  sugar.  The 
researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  regarding  the  nutritive  changes  in  a 
diabetic  patient,  led  them  to  advocate  this  theory.  According  to  these 
investigators,  diabetes  mellitus  is  due  to  a  general  disturbance  of  nutrition,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  body  (the  organic 
albumen)  undergo  abnormally  rapid  metamorphosis.  Proof  of  this  they  find 
in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  which  exceeds  that  produced  from  the  ingesta. 
Hence  diabetic  individuals  rapidly  emaciate.  Sugar,  like  urea,  they  consider 
to  be  a  normal  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substsuices.  In 
health  this  sugar  is  rapidly  oxidized.  In  diabetes  less  oxygen  is  absorbed 
than  normal,  notwithstanding  the  increased  amount  of  oxidizable  substances 
in  the  blood.  This  diminution  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  attributed  to 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  to  their  abnormal  constitution  in  conse- 
quence of  their  participation  in  the  general  mal-nutrition  of  the  body.  Inas- 
much as  the  sugar  produced  in  increased  amount  by  metamorphosis  of  albumen, 
does  not  find  the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  for  its  combustion,  it  accumulates 
in  the  blood  and  causes  abnormal  glycohaemia.  The  observations  of  Quincke* 
are  not  in  harmony  with  Pettenkofer  and  Voit*s  explanation  of  the  diminished 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Quincke  found  not  only  no  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood  in  diabetes,  but  in  one  case  even  an  actual  increase. 
The  duninished  oxidation  of  the  sugar  in  diabetes  has  been  attributed  also  to  a 
reduction  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Dickinson,'  believes  that  diabetes  mellitus  is  always  the  result  of  changes  in 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  he  con- 
siders to  be  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  perivascular  spaces  and 
minute  hemorrhages  with  disintegration  of  nerve-elements.  Changes  similar 
to  those  described  by  Dickinson,  however,  have  been  found  in  other  diseases, 
and  are  not  constant  in  diabetes.  While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
that,  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  marked  changes  have  been  found  in 
the  brain,  especially  in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  for  believing  that  all  cases  of  diabetes  are  of  nervous  origin. 

It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  describe  other  theories  which  have  been 
proposed,  or  to  attempt  to  criticize  further  those  which  have  been  cited.  They 
all  rest  upon  too  uncertain  a  foundation.  Until  we  have  more  positive  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  source  of  sugar  in  the  healthy  organism,  and  as  to  its  metamor- 
phoses, we  cannot  hope  for  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  abnormal 
accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  transient  appearance  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  various 
diseases,  has  no  more  pathological  importance  than  the  occasional  appearance 
of  a  trace  of  albumen. 

Aeetonsmia. 

The  presence  of  a  substance  called  acetone  in  the  blood  in  certain  diseases 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  grave  symptoms.  This  substance,  which 
is  a  derivative  of  acetic  acid,  is  recognized  in  the  breath  and  in  the  urine  by 
a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  of  chloroform.    Its  presence  has  been  demon- 

■  Quincke,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  54,  p.  542. 

>  Dickinson,  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,  March  9, 1870  ;  and  Treatise  on  Diabetes,  1875. 
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strated  by  chemical  analjsM  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patienU  who  emitted 
the  characteristic  odor.  This  odor  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
acetone  also  in  certain  cases  of  gastritis,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  fevers  and 
alcoholic  intoxication.  Acetonsemia  has  been  adduced  as  the  cause  of  a  form 
of  coma  which  occurs  in  diabetes,  usually  accompanied  by  severe  dyspncea, 
and  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  excitement.  The  odor  of  acetone  has  been 
detected  in  the  breath  and  the  urine  in  certain  cases  of  diabetic  coma,  but  not 
in  all.  Kussmaul  found  that  large  doses  of  acetone  produced  in  animals  a 
kind  of  intoxication,  but  he  does  not  consider  that  his  experiments  prove  that 
diabetic  coma  is  the  result  of  acetonaemia.  He  has  administered  without 
injurious  effects  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  acetone  daily  for  weeka 
at  a  time  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

Vraaia. 

By  ur€ttn\a  is  understood  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  excrementitioua 
substances  of  the  urine.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms 
which  appear  when  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  interrupted  or  much  im- 
paired. The  most  important  of  the  unemic  symptoms  are  coma  and  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  preceded  often  by  headache,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcca.  The 
convulsions  usually  precede  the  coma,  but  either  may  ap|>ear  alone.  Amaurosis, 
dyspncBa,  and  maniacal  delirium  are  also  to  be  included  among  the  occasional 
manifestations  of  unemia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  ursemia  is  the  te^vAi  of 
some  form  of  acute  or  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  ( Bright*s 
disease).  It  may  attend  any  disease  in  which  the  excretion  of  urine  is  more 
or  less  completely  Rus|)ended,  as  double  hydronephrosis,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
cystitis,  etc.  In  unemia,  as  a  rule,  the  quautity  of  urine,  and  es|>eciully  the 
quantity  of  urea  excreted,  are  diminished,  the  urine  is  albuminous  and  con* 
tains  casts,  and  dropsy  is  present,  or  it  has  preceded  the  attack.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions,  especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  pres- 
ence of  dropsy.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  tliat  in  one  case  unrmia  a|>- 
pears,  and  in  another  it  fails,  although  the  conditions  are  apparently  the  same 
in  both.  Notwithstanding  much  research,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  unemic  phenomena  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  oldest  and  still  most  prevalent  theory  is,  that  unemia  is  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  urea  in  the  blood.  The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  8up|)ort 
of  this  view  are,  that  urea,  introduced  into  the  blood  of  animals,  produces  synqi- 
toms  similar  to  those  of  unemia  in  man,  and  that  in  ursemia  urea  is  in  excess  in 
the  blood.  The  majority  of  experimenters  agree  that  the  injection  even  of  large 
quantities  of  urea  into  the  blood  of  healthy  animals  is  luirmless.^  Urea  nuy 
be  fed  freely  to  dogs  without  injurious  effects  if  the  animals  be  allowed  to  drink 
water.  Inasmuch  as  urea  is  rapidly  el* minuted  by  healthy  kidneys,  these 
experiments  do  not  prove  that  urea  is  innocuous  when  its  excretion  from  the 
body  is  checked.  In  order  to  determine  tlie  effects  of  urea  under  conditions 
in  which  it  cannot  so  readily  be  eliminated,  it  has  been  injected  into  the  blood 
of  animals  whose  kidneys  have  been  removed.  Ursemic  symptoms  develop  in 
nephrotomized  animals  which  survive  the  operation,  in  every  case  Mwner  or 
later.     That  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms  is  hastened  by  the  injection  of 

I  Pelts  and  Rttter  foand  that  whan  urea  in  large  Armm  prodnc«d  oonvnUions  It  was 
alwajrs  eontamlnated  with  aramoDiiiin-Balts.  It  never  produced  oonvulsions  when 
pure.    Compt.  rendu^,  T.  M,  No.  15,  1878. 

Pioard  recentlj  finds,  in  opposition  to  most  observers,  thst  the  rapid  injoctlon  of 
ooDcentrated  folntious  of  urea  into  the  Jugular  vein  of  dogs  produces  umiiic  %yfa^ 
tome  with  fatal  termination.  He  does  not  attribute  the  symptouM  to  the  dip*rt  action 
of  the  urea,  bat  to  suspension  of  the  renal  excretion.    Qas.  med.  de  Paris,  187i^,  No.  ft. 
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urea,  ha?  not  been  established.  Voit  found  that  pymptoms  resembling  Ihose 
of  uraemia  are  produced  if  the  rapid  elimination  of  urea  fed  to  dogs  be  pre- 
vented by  withholding  water.  The  same  effects  were  obsei'ved  after  feeding 
in  the  same  way  some  other  substances,  such  as  benzoate  of  soda.  Voit  there- 
fore does  not  attribute  specific  poisonous  properties  to  urea,  but  thinks  that 
lutemtc  symptoms  appear  when  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  a  variety  of 
substances,  including  urea,  uric  acid,  potash -salts,  creatinin  and  extractive 
matters,  becomes  so  great  that  the  products  of  tissue-metamorphosis  cannot 
be  carried  off.  Th€^se  waste  products  collect,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in  the 
tissues,  and  here  check  that  interchange  between  the  tissue-elements  and  tlie 
nutritive  fluids,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  cell-function. 
The  results  hithei'to  obtained  by  experimentation  with  urea,  cannot  serve 
as  a  basis  of  support  for  the  doctrine  that  urea  is  the  sole  poisonous  agent  in 
uraemia. 

The  blood  of  nnemic  individuals  has  been  analyzed  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  injurious  ingredients.  The  blood  of  animals,  in  which  the  kidneys 
iuive  been  extirpated  or  the  ureters  tied,  has  been  found  to  contain  urea  in 
tenfold  its  normal  amount,  if  the  animals  survive  the  operation  two  to  four  days. 
Tb^e  experiments  show  that  urea  is  not  formed  exclusively  in  the  kidneys, 
but  that  it  is  produced  elsewhere  and  conveyed  to  these  organs  by  the  blood. 
Normal  blood  contains  0.01  to  0.08  per  cent,  of  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  has 
been  found  much  increased  in  the  blood  of  urtemic  patients.  Bartels  mentions 
a  case  in  which  0.8  per  cent,  of  urea  was  found.  Hoppe-Seyler  found  0.127 
per  cent.  These  amounts  are  larger  than  has  usually  been  found  in  uraemia' 
But  other  excrement! tious  substances  as  well  as  urea  are  present  in  excess.  A 
notable  increase  of  extractive  matters  (0.86  per  cent.,  Hoppe-Seyler)  has  beep 
found,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be  underestimated  because  they  have 
hitherto  defied  chemical  analysis.  There  is  one  factor  which  disturbs  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood  when  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  suspended,  namely,  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  by  other  organs. 
Urea  may  be  excreted  vicariously  by  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  skin.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  larger  percentage  in  dropsical  effusions  than  in  the  blood. 
In  the  stomach  and  intestine  urea  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. Urea  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  unemia  as  a  crystalline  deposit 
upon  the  skin.  The  bile  has  been  found  to  contain  an  abnormal  amount 
of  urea. 

While  urea  has  been  found  in  excess  in  ui'aemic  blood,  there  have  been  also 
cases  of  uremia  in  which  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  has  been  slightly,  if 
at  all,  increased.  In  one  case,  Jacobsen^  found  the  quantity  of  urea  too  small 
to  admit  of  quantitative  estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  quantity  of 
urea  has  been  tbund  in  the  blood  without  the  coincidence  of  ursemic  symptoms. 
Unless  in  these  analyses  there  has  been  some  error,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
there  are  cases  of  ursemia  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  the  retention 
of  urea  in  the  blood. 

A  theory  of  uraemia  elaborated  by  Frerichs  with  great  skill,  which  obtained 
at  one  time  considerable  credence,  is  now  generally  discredited,  at  least,  as 
ri^gards  its  applicability  to  most  cases-  This  theory  is,  that  ursemic  symptoms 
are  due  to  the  presence,  in  the  blood,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  by 
decomposition  from  the  urea.  There  is  no  evidence  for  Frerichs's  assumption 
tiiat  urea  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  l^lood.  This  de- 
composition, however,  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  having  been  recognized  often  in  the  vomit  of  ursemic  patients. 

'  Ziemsien'8  Qyclopsdia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  English  translation,  vol.  zv. 
p.  130. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  maj  be  absorbed  by  the  blood 
from  the  intestine,  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  which  are  rarer  than  was  once 
supposed,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  breath.  It  is  true  that  the  injection  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  blood  of  animals  produces  more  marked  symp- 
toms than  does  the  introduction  of  urea.  The  most  constant  of  these  symptoms 
are  convulsions,  followed  6ften  by  coma,  with  infrequency  of  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration. But  while  carbonate  of  ammonia  always  produces  one  and  the  same 
group  of  symptoms,  mainly  those  of  irritation,  on  the  other  hand  the  manifes- 
tations of  uraemia  are  various,  and  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  are  they 
analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  ammonia-salt  Carbonate  of  ammonia  has 
been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the  blood  in  anemia,  but  it  has  also  been 
found  absent  in  many  cases. 

Traube  referred  the  uraemic  phenomena  to  cerebral  oedema  and  consequent 
cerebral  anaemia.  The  oedema  he  attributed  to  hydnemia  and  high  arterial 
pressure,  conditions  which  are  often,  but  not  invariably,  present  in  uraemia. 
CEdema  and  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  found  when  no  unemic  symptoms  were 
manifested  during  life,  and  they  are  by  no  means  constantly  present  afler  death 
from  uraemia.  CBdema  of  the  brain  may  oflen  be  regarded  with  more  propriety 
as  the  result,  rather  than  as  the  cause,  of  convulsions. 

It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  uraemia  is  not  always  produced  in  the  same 
way,  but  that,  in  different  cases,  the  causes  are  different.  Bartels  w^as  an 
eminent  advocate  of  this  eclectic  view.  Jaccoud  attempts  even  to  diagnosti- 
cate between  uraemia  due  to  toxtemia  and  that  due  to  oedema  of  the  brain. 
But  no  essential  differences  have  been  detected,  as  regards  symptoms,  between 
cases  of  uraemia  in  which  the  blood  was  loaded  with  urea,  and  those  in  which 
no  excess  could  be  determined ;  between  those  in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia 
was  found  in  the  blood,  and  those  in  which  it  was  absent,  or  between  cases 
accompanied  with  hydnemia,  and  those  without  the  latter  pathological  con- 
dition. 

It  is  only  established  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  uraemia,  that  this  condi- 
tion is  the  result  of  an  abatement  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  this 
abatement  is  followed  by  an  accumulation  of  ezcrementitious  substances  in  the 
body.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
waste  products  should  not  have  an  injurious  effect.  Perhaps  the  following 
explanation  of  the  uraemic  phenomena  is  most  in  harmony  with  clinical  and 
experimental  observations :  The  unemic  symptoms  are  the  result  of  the  reten- 
tion in  the  system  of  excrementitious  materials.  It  is  the  entire  mass  of  waste 
products,  and  not  any  single  element,  which  is  the  source  of  trouble.  The 
nature  of  these  waste  materials  is  very  imperfectly  known.  They  probably 
consist  mostly  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  different  stages  of  the  metamor* 
phosis  of  which  urea  is  the  final  stage.  The  non-elimination  of  the  excretory 
products,  causes  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  of  the  waste  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments. These  are  retained,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but,  finally,  in  the  tissues. 
The  nutritive  processes  are  thereby  disturbed.  As  the  unemic  symptoms  are 
chiefly  of  nervous  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  especially  the  disturbance 
of  nutrition  in  the  nervous  system. 

Amnioiiismift. 

The  occasional  absorption  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  from  urem 
excreted  by  the  intestine,  has  been  mentioned  already.  Whether  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  thus  gains  access  to  the  blood,  ever  aulllcc^s 
to  produce  poisonous  symptoms,  is  uncertain.  There  is,  at  least,  not  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  ursmia  is,  in  reality,  ammoni«»mia.  An  ammontacai.1 
state  of  the  blood  has  also  been  referred  to  the  absoqition  of  carbonate 
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uunonia  formed  in  decomposed  m*ine,  in  cases  of  retention  of  nrine  and  of 
cjstitis,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  pyelitis,  etc.  Musculus  succeeded  in  isolating  from  the  urine,  in  a 
case  of  cystitis,  a  ferment  capable,  in  a  short  time,  of  transforming  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Pasteur  and  Joubert  found  this  ferment  only  when 
bacteria  are  present,  and  believe  that  it  is  produced  by  these  organisms. 
Thb  ferment  gains  access  to  the  urine  from  without,  chiefly  by  catheterization. 
Some  writers  have  considered  ammonisemia  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  often 
observed  in  the  late  stages  of  cystitis  and  of  pyelitis.  These  symptoms  are, 
irregular  chills,  fever,  dryness  of  the  mucous  membranes  exposed  to  the  air, 
vomiting,  diarrhcea,  delirium,  somnolence,  and  coma.  Ammoniacal  exhala- 
tions from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  are  sometimes  evident.  As  suggested  by 
Bosenstein,^  these  symptoms  are  rather  those  of  septic  infection  than  of  am- 
monismia.  They  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  symptoms  induced  in  animals  by 
the  iDJection  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Convulsions  are  among  the  most 
constant  and  prominent  effects  of  poisoning  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but 
they  are  absent  in  this  so-called  ammonismia. 

TTricffimia— LithflBmia. 

Uric  acid  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  the  blood  in  health.  Its  abnormal 
accumulation  constitutes  the  condition  to  which,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  (1866),  was  applied  the  name  uricaemia.  Subsequently  the  name 
lithemia  was  applied  to  it  by  Murchison.  Garrod  has  shown  that  an  abnor- 
mally large  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  present  in  the  blood  in  gout.'  It  may 
also  exist  in  increased  amount  in  chronic  lead-poisoning,  leucocythsemla,  and 
some  other  conditions.  The  exact  form  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood 
ia  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  as  the  neutral  urate  of  soda.  The  acid  urate 
of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt.  The  accumulation  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood  is  a  constant  attendant  of  gout,  and  is  regarded  by  Garrod 
as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  gouty  symptoms.  The  most  characteristic  of  these 
6]rmptoms  ia  the  deposition,  in  various  situations,  of  concretions  of  urates, 
accompanied  often  by  inflammatory  processes.  The  gouty  concretions,  or 
tophi,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  urate  of  soda,  probably  as  an  acid  salt, 
combined  oflen  with  urate  of  magnesia  and  of  lime,  and  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  These  deposits  are  found  in  and  about  the  joints,  especially 
the  small  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  in  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear, 
in  the  straight  tubes  of  the  kidney,  in  tendon,  in  the  skin,  nerves,  vessel- 
walls,  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  spongy  substance  of  bone. 
The  concretions  consist  partly  of  acicular  crystals  and  partly  of  granules. 
True  gouty  inflammation  is  always  accompanied  with  a  deposition  of  urate  of 
soda  in  the  inflamed  part.  The  kidneys  are  often  diseased  in  the  late  stages 
of  gout,  being  small  and  granular,  with  increase  of  connective  tissue,  deposits 
of  urates  in  the  pyramids,  and  frequently  waxy  degeneration  of  the  glomeruli 
and  vessels.  The  urinary  secretion  in  gout  was  found  by  Garrod  to  be  de- 
fident  in  uric  acid,  especially  just  before  a  paroxysm.  Stockvis  found  at 
the  onset  of  a  gouty  paroxysm  the  excretion  of  urea  and  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates diminished.  Others  have  found  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  during 
the  attack  augmented.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  the  excretion 
of  uric  acid  may  be  either  normal  or  diminished.  The  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  for  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  are  the  insufficient  ex- 
cretion of  the  acid,  its  increased  formation  in  the  system,  and  diminished 

'  Sosenstein,  TJeber  Ammoniiemia,  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  pract.  Med.,  No.  20, 1874. 
'  Qanod,  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout  and  Rheomatio  Gout,  Loodon,  1859. 
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alkalinity  of  the  blood  or  lymph,  wherebj  the  neutral  urates  are  converted 
into  the  less  soluble  acid  urates.  Upon  the  assumption  that  tiric  acid  is  con- 
verted in  the  system  into  urea  by  oxidation,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
the  uric  acid  diathesis  is  the  result  of  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous 
products  of  metamorphosis.  A  deficiency  of  oxygen,  however,  has  not  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  The  most  important  elements  in  the 
etiology  of  the  gouty  diathesis  are,  heredity,  the  use  of  wines  and  malt  liquors, 
and  a  diet  rich  in  albuminous  and  fatty  substances.  Over-indulgence  in  these 
articles  of  diet  is  believed  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  pro{)ortion  of  acids  and 
of  acid  salts,  and  so  to  favor  the  precipitation  of  acid  urates.  Digestive  dis- 
turbances, which  are  frequent  in  gout,  may  likewise  be  attended  by  the  gene- 
ration of  organic  acids,  the  absoq)tion  of  which  may  reduce  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood.  It  seems  probable  that  the  deposit  of  urate  concretions  de|)ends 
not  only  upon  increased  formation  and  diminished  excretion  of  uric  acid,  but 
also  upon  lessened  solvent  power  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

CholflBmia. 

The  presence  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  consti- 
tutes the  morbid  condition  called  choUtmia.  The  constituents  which  come 
chiefly  into  consideration  are  the  biliary  coloring  matters,  bilirubin  and  bili- 
verdin,  and  the  salts  of  the  biliary  acids,  namely,  glycocholate  and  taurocho« 
late  of  soda.  If  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  be  present  in  the  blood  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  it  appears,  after  a  time  (40  to  60  hours),  in  the  urine  and  in 
the  tissues,  to  which  it  gives  a  yellow  color.  This  condition  is  called  icteru$ 
OT  jaundice.  The  biliary  coloring  matter  may  appear  in  nearly  all  the  tissues. 
The  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system  and  cartilage,  however,  are  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  stained.  All  of  the  fluids,  except  the  saliva,'  tears,  and 
mucus  may  be  colored  yellow.  The  biliary  coloring  matter  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  GmelinV  test,  with  nitroso-nitric  acid.  The  biliary  coloring 
matters  and  the  biliary  salts  are  formed  in  the  liver,  and  do  not  pre-exist  in 
the  blood.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  under  pathological  conditions,  bili- 
rubin may  be  formed  in  the  blood  from  dissolved  htemoglobin.  A  number  of 
substances,  such  as  water,  the  biliary  acids  and  salts,  ether,  chloroform,  am- 
monia, and  certain  acids,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  cause  the  d(*struction 
of  some  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  appearance  first  of  hipmoglobin, 
and  afterwards  of  biliary  coloring  matter  in  the  urine.  Certain  }x>isons  and 
infectious  principles  are  believed  to  act  in  the  same  way  in  human  blood. 
Icterus,  OS  thus  induced  by  changes  in  the  blood  itself,  is  called  h^matogt^ 
noiM,  in  distinction  from  the  usual  form  which  is  designated  as  hepaiogenout. 
Hepatogenous  cholcsmia  is  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  biliary  color* 
ing  matter  and  of  the  biliary  salta  after  their  formation  in  the  liver.  The  bile 
is  probably  absorbed,  not  directly  by  the  bloodvessels,  but  by  the  lymphatics  of 
the  liver,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  blood.  The  causes  of 
hepatogenous  jaundice  are :  Jlr$t^  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile,  either  in 
the  small  or  large  ducts ;  ucond^  inteH'erence  with  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  the  bile ;  thirds  lowering  of 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  portal  vessels.  As  yet,  no  certain  ditferential  symfw 
toms  between  hematogenous  and  he|Mitogi*nous  icterus  have  been  establishe<L 
Som^*  pathologists  are  even  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  hematogenous^ 
jaundice.  The  biliary  salts  have  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  urin«* 
in  hepatogenous  icterus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  them.     Their  absence  can* 

*  Aecording  to  Fenwick,  bile  may  appear  also  In  tho  saliva.    The  Lanoet,  Sept.  L» 
1877. 
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not  be  considered,  with  our  present  knowledge,  a  sure  sign  of  hematogenous 
icterus.  These  salts  are  known  to  undergo  certain  modifications  in  the  blood, 
60  that  onlj  a  small  quantity  of  those  absorbed  appears  unchanged  in  the 
urine.  In  jaundice  the  biliary  coloring  matter  exists,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
solved in  the  fluids  or  diffusely  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  but  it  may  present 
itself  in  the  form  of  brown  granules  or  of  rhombic  crystals  of  bilirubin,  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  and  in  the  kidneys.  The  influence  of  biliary  salts  in  the 
blood  has  been  experimentally  studied  upon  animals.  The  injection  of  gly- 
cocholate  of  soda  causes  destruction  of  a  certain  number  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  slowing  of  the  respiration,  sink- 
ing of  the  temperature,  ecchymoses,  and  a  weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Apathy,  and  a  certain  degree  of  somnolence,  are  present  even  in  the  milder 
grades  of  icterus. 

All  clinical  observers  have  met  with  exceptional  cases  of  cholsemia  in  which 
the  bile  appears  to  have  an  intensely  noxious  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
causing  convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  The  hsemic  condition  to  which  these 
effects  are  referable  has  been  called  <'  cholaemic  intoxication."  If  uraemia  be 
excluded,  this  condition  denotes  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  constituent  or 
of  constituents  of  bile  other  than  the  bile  pigment  or  the  biliary  salts,  for  the 
latter  are  present  in  cases  of  ordinary  hepatogenous  jaundice,  in  which  no 
grave  effects  are  manifested.  Facts,  physiological  and  pathological,  point  to 
the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  cholestcrin,  as  affording  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  cholaemic  intoxication,  or,  as  it  has  been  also 
called,  grave  jaundice.  In  1862  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  demonstrated  that  the  cho- 
lesterin  in  bile  is  a  result  of  an  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  not  previ- 
ously ri^cognized,  and  that  it  is  an  excrementitious  principle  derived  chiefly 
from  the  disassimilation  of  nervous  tissue.  He  also  inade  examinations  show- 
ing no  increase  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  ordinary  hepatogenous 
jaundice,  but  a  notable  increase  in  a  fatal  case  of  jaundice  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  ascites.  To  a  morbid  increase  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood, 
be  applied  the  name  cholesteraemia.*  Subsequent  observations  have  tended  to 
confirm  the  pathological  conclusions  based  on  these  investigations.  In  1873 
Miillcr  produced,  by  the  injection  of  cholesterin  into  the  blood  of  dogs, 
phenomena  resembling  those  of  the  so-called  grave  jaundice.'  In  1872 
Pioot  ascertained  the  existence  of  cholesteraemia  in  a  fatal  case  of  grave  jaun- 
dice.* It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  are  excrementitious  substances  other 
than  cholesterin,  which  may  be  retained  in  the  blood  when  the  secretion 
of  bile  ia  arrested  by  extensive  destruction  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  or 
otherwise.  The  non-secretion  of  bile  is  called  acholia.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  acholia  does  not  necessarily  involve  cholaemia.  The  toxical  effects 
of  an  accumulation  of  cholesterin,  and  of  other  excrementitious  principles, 
may  occur  without,  as  well  as  with,  jaundice.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  de- 
ficient elimination  of  cholesterin  may  occasion  more  or  less  of  those  indefinite 
ailments  \/hich  aro  conmioniy  embraced  under  the  Lame  biliousness,  and  which 
are  relieved  by  remedies  supposed  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the 
liver.  It  should  be  a  Ided  that,  with  regard  to  the  pathological  importance 
and  relations  of  cholesteraemia,  there  is  not  as  yet  unanimity  of  opinions,  and 
that  experiments  have  been  reported  which  contradict  those  of  Miiller.* 

■  Vide  Experimental  Researches  upon  a  New  Excretory  Function  of  the  Liver, 
ttc.,  Am.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1862 ;  also  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  1876. 
'  Archiy  fur  Ezperimentelle  Pathologie  und  Phamakologie,  Leipzig,  1873. 

*  Joamal  de  rAnatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,  par  M.  Robin,  Mai  et  Jain,  1872. 

*  Vide  Krusentera,  Zdr  Frage  Uber  das  Cholestearin,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  65,  p. 
410, 1875. 
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HelansBmiA. 

Melansmia  is  that  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  granular  pigment  is 
present.  The  pigment  is  black  or  brown  in  color,  and  in  the  form  either  of 
small  roundish  or  angular  granules,  or  of  larger  irregular  flakes  or  masses.  It 
exists  partly  free,  and  partly  inclosed  in  leucocytes.  The  granules  are  some- 
times surrounded  by  a  little  hyaline  material,  and  they  have  been  found  occa- 
sionally in  fusiform  cells,  such  as  exist  normally  in  the  spleen.  Mclansmia 
is  observed  m  cases  of  malaria.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  pernicious  forms 
of  intermittent  and  of  remittent  fever,  and  sometimes  in  chronic  malarial 
cachexia.  In  the  milder  grades  of  intermittent  fever,  it  is  present,  if  at  all, 
m  very  slight  degree.  The  pigment  in  melana^mia  is  present  not  only  in  the 
blood  but  in  certain  organs,  more  especially  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones.  Pigment,  however,  may  be  found  in  any  vascular  part. 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  acquires  a  dark,  slate-like  color  from  mela- 
nsmic  pigmentation.  In  the  spleen,  liver,  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  lym- 
phatic glands,  the  pigment  is  not  only  witliin,  but  frequently  outside  of,  the 
bloodvessels.  In  the  latter  situation  it  may  be  either  free  or  inclosed  in  cells. 
In  the  brain  and  other  parts,  the  pigment  is  mostly  intravascular.  Small 
vessels  may  be  occluded  by  pigment  and  pigment-cells.  In  melanaemia  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished,  either  with  or  without  an 
increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pigment  of  melansemia  is  formed  out  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  red  blood -corpuscles.  There  are  diflerent  views  as  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  pigment  is  formed.  Virchow  and  Frerichs  maintain 
thsLf  it  is  formed  in  the  spleen  out  of  red  corpuscles,  which  have  either  escaped 
from  the  bloodvessels,  or  are  contained  in  venous  thrombi ;  that  it  is  conveyed 
l}y  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  where  it  accumulates  in  considerable  ({uantity 
aind  thence  passes  into  the  circulation.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  more 
4eeply  pigmented  than  any  other  organ. 

^Opposed  to  the  view  that  the  pigment  is  produced  in  the  spleen,  is  that 
Jriclvanced  by  Arnstein,'  namely,  that  the  formation  takes  place  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  from  red  corpuscles  destroyed  by  the  malarial  poison,  and  that 
«ikU)»equently  there  is  an  accumulation  in  those  organs  in  which  fine  particles 
iatroduced  artificially  into  the  blood  of  animals  are  retained.  11'  cinnabar  or 
earsnine,  for  instance,  be  injected  into  the  blood,  it  accumulates  in  the  spleen, 
narrow  of  the  bones,  and  liver,  and  is  thereby  withdrawn  gradually  from  the 
CAreUlation.  The  accumulation  of  melanaemic  pigment  in  precisely  these 
organs,  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not  formed  in  them,  but  is  retained  by 
them  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  particles  in  general.  According  to  Arnstein, 
thamelanaemia  gradually  disappears  after  a  malarial  paroxysm,  in  consequence 
of  the  retention  of  the  pigment  in  the  organs  named.  He  found  pigment  in 
other  organs  than  the  spleen,  liver,  marrow  of  bones,  and  certain  lymphatic 
glands,  only  when  death  occurred,  while  pigment  was  present  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood.  Melanaemia  is  developed  during  a  malarial  febrile  paroxysm,  and 
may  di3ap|)ear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after  the  attack.  It  may 
also  ojontinue  for  months  after  the  cessation  of  malarial  paroxysms,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Mosler.  Melanaemia,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  an  inconstant  con- 
dition. It  is  certainly  not  infrequently  absent  when  well-marked  melanosis 
of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  found  after  death.  The  attempt  to  discover  pig- 
ment in  the  blood  in  cases  of  severe  malarial  infection,  is  often  unsuccessful. 
Although  the  views  of  Arnstein  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  stu- 
dio of  Kelsch  who  observed  numerous  cases  of  ]>emicious  malarial  fever  in 
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Algiers,  further  investigations  are  required  to  determine  the  exact  source  of 
the  melanaemic  pigmc^nt. 

The  pathological  effects  of  the  melanaemic  condition  cannot  be  considered  as 
established.  Frerichs  supposes  that  the  accumulation  ut'  the  pis^ment-granules 
and  cells  in  different  organs,  may  occasion  obstruction  to  the  circulation  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  materially  with  the  functions  of  the  organs.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  cerebral  phenomena — ^stupor,  delirium,  convulsions,  or  paralysis — 
observed  in  certain  forms  of  pernicious  fever,  ai-e  to  he  referred  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  pigment  in  the  brain,  or  not.  Ecchymoses  and  spots  of  softening  in 
the  brain  have  been  thought  to  be  the  result  of  capillary  emboli  formed  of 
pigmentarj  granules  and  cells.  Similar  changes  have  been  observed  in  ma- 
laria without  melanaemia. 

Septicsmia  and  Pysemia. 

The  diseases,  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  will  be  considered  briefly,  as  they 
belong  to  the  domain  of*  surgical,  rather  than  of  medical,  pathology.  The 
study  of  the  nature  of  these  diseases  and  of  their  mutual  relations,  involves 
extremely  complicated  and  unsettled  questions.  Of  the  many  <listinctions 
which  have  been  drawn  between  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  the  one  generally 
recognized,  and,  by  some,  alone  accepted  is  that,  in  the  former  multiple  ab- 
scesses are  present,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  absent.  As  to  the  infectious 
agents  in  the  two  affections,  there  is  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  Some 
hold  that  the  morbific  principle  is  the  same  in  both,  and  that  septicaemia  and 
pyaemia  are,  therefore,  identical  diseases;  but  that  in  pyaemia  venous  thrombi 
are  formed,  from  which  infectious  emboli  are  detached,  causing  abscesses, 
while  these  emboli  are  wanting  in  septicaemia.  An  old  and  still  prevalent 
theory  is  that  septicaemia,  as  the  name  implies,  is  due  to  putrid  infection,  and 
pyaemia  to  purulent  infection.  A  further  distinction  maintained  by  somtj 
pathologists  is,  that  the  putrid  material  which  causes  septicaemia  is  a  chemical 
substance  soluble  in  the  blood,  while  the  infectious  agent  in  pytemia  is  mole- 
cular, consisting  of  specific  bacteria.  It  is  probable  that,  embraced  under  the 
name  septicaemia,  are  a  number  of  different  processes,  of  which  infection  with 
decomposed  material  is  only  one  variety;  but  our  pi-esent  knowledge  does  not 
enable  us  to  prove  this  multiplicity  in  man,  still  less  to  define  the  different 
processes. 

Septic€gmia» — Most  of  the  experiments  and  pathological  investigations  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  nature  of  septicaemia,  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  septicaemia  is  due  to  infection  with  some  poison  contained  in  putrefying 
substances.  It  has  been  found  that  if  animals  be  inoculated  with  fluid  con- 
taining the  products  of  decomposed  albuminous  substances,  symptoms  and 
pathological  changes  are  induced  analogous  to  those  observed  in  certain  forms 
of  septicaemia  in  man.  Since  Pasteur  rendered  it  probable  that  the  ferment 
of  decomposition  either  consists  of,  or  is  generated  by,  bacteria,  much  labor 
lias  been  expended  to  determine  whether  the  poisonous  principle  in  experi- 
mental septicaemia  is  a  chemical  substance  dissolved  in  decomposed  fluids,  or 
hving  germs.  Panum^  and  other  investigators  have  succeeded  in  isolating 
from  decomposed  fluids  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  which,  when  injected 
even  in  minute  (|iiantity  into  the  blood  of  animals,  produces  the  symptoms  of 
septicaemia.  The  name  sepsin  has  been  proposed  for  this  substance.  If  de- 
composed fluid  be  entirely  freed  from  bacteria  by  artificial  means,  it  still 
ivtains  noxious  properties,  although  whether  diminished  in  intensity,  or  not,  is 
uncertain.     While  Panum  admits  that  the  poisonous  material  is  produced  by 
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the  action  of  bacteria,  he  does  not  regard  the  bacteria  themselves  as  the  agents 
of  infection.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  blood  of  septicaemic  animals  is 
much  more  virulent  in  its  action  than  are  putrid  fluids.  Septic  blood,  in  fact, 
loses  in  virulence  bj  decomposition.  Davaine  therefore  distinguishes  between 
septic  material  and  putrid  material.  The  septic  blood  of  one  animal  may  lie 
innocuous  when  injected  into  an  animal  of  a  different  species,  while  an  alroa<it 
infinitesimal  quantity  may  suffice  to  infect  an  animal  of  the  same  sjK'cies. 
Koch^  has  produced  in  animals  forms  of  septicsemia  invariably  accompanied  by 
characteristic  bacteria  in  the  blood.  The  septicsemia  which  he  induced  in 
mice  was  characterized  by  countless  small  rod-shaped  bacteria,  that  of  rabbits 
was  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  oval  bacteria.  The  inoculation  in  rab- 
bits of  blood  from  septicaemic  mice,  did  not  produce  the  disease.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  forms  of  septicaemia  induced  in  animals  are  not,  in  all  cases, 
the  same.  How  far  they  are  identical  with  septicaemic  processes  in  man,  is 
yet  to  be  established.  The  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  can  not  be 
used,  at  present,  either  for,  or  against,  the  doctrine  that  the  agent  of  infection 
in  septicaemia  in  man  is  a  living  contagion  (Contagium  vivum). 

Septicaemia  is  observed  most  frequently  after  wounds,  especially  those 
complicated  by  injuries  of  bone,  and  by  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts.  Its  first  symptoms  appear  usually  in  two  to  four  days  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  wound,  and  before  suppuration  has  been  fairly  established. 
The  changes  which  render  a  wound  a  source  of  infection,  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  decomposition  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  bacteria.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  is  thin  and  ichorous,  the  surrounding  parts  are  oede- 
matous  and  sometimes  gangrenous.  Septicaemia  may  be  caused  also  by  gan- 
grene, by  ill-conditioned  abscesses,  and  by  inflammations  in  general.  Usually, 
although  not  always,  the  focus  of  infection  communicates  with  the  open  air. 
The  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  the  su[)i»urative  fever  of  smallpox  and  certain 
other  secondary  fevers,  are  considered  by  some  as  due  to  septicaemia.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  healthy  respiratory  and  intestinal  mucous 
membranes  can  absorb  septic  poison  generated  outside  of  the  body. 

The  changes  found  after  death  from  septicaemia,  ai'e  mostly  of  a  negative 
character.  Decomposition  sets  in  rapidly.  The  blood  is  dark-colored,  and 
coagulates  imperfectly.  Ecchymoses  may  be  found  in  the  serous  membranes 
and  in  other  parts.  The  spleen  is  often  swollen  and  soft.  Parencliymatous 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  is  present.  The  solitary  follicles 
and  Peyer's  patches  may  be  swollen.  Enteritis  is  less  common  in  the  septi- 
caemia of  man  than  in  that  induced  in  animals.  Multiple  abscesses  are 
absent.  There  may  be  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  other  serous  membranes. 
Bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  septicaemic  patients  during  life. 
They  are  usually  detected  in  the  blood  and  organs  after  death.  Most  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  |,Tesence  of  micrococci ;  but  these,  when  found, 
have  no  characters  distinguishing  them  from  similai*  forms  in  several  other 
infectious  diseases,  and  in  putrefying  fluids.  Good  observers  have  failed  to 
detect  bacteria  in  septicaemic  eases. 

Septicaemia  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  but  this  is  not  constant,  and 
repeated  chills  do  not  occur.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  continuous,  usually  high, 
fever  without  distinct  type.  The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  or,  at  times,  there  may 
be  profuse  perspiration.  There  is  usually  a  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin,  but 
the  icterus  is  not  intense.  The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent.  The  tongue  aiul 
lips  are  dry.  Diarrhoea  is  inconstant.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored. 
It  may  contain  albumen.     From  the  onset,  the  patient  is  indifierent  an<l 
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ipathetic.  There  may  be  low  delirium.  Death  is  preceded  bj  stupor,  and, 
frequentlv,  bj  decline  of  temperature.  The  duration  may  vary  from  a  day  or 
two  to  se%'eral  weeks.  It  is  usually  about  a  week.  It  is  supposed  that  septic 
poisoning  in  a  mild  or  moderate  degree  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  ends  in 
recovery ;  bat  in  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  a  grave  affection, 
tbe  proportion  ending  fatally  is  very  large. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  of  septicaemia,  embrace,  espe- 
cialir,  the  treatment  of  wounds  for  which  works  on  surgery  must  be  consulted. 
The  different  modes  of  antiseptic  dressing,  and  the  open  treatment  of  wounds 
are  the  means  which  have  been  most  successful.  Af*ter  the  symptoms  have 
developed,  lai^  doses  of  quinine  and  of  salicylic  acid  have  been  administered, 
OD  ti.e  ground  that  they  possess  antiseptic  properties.  Stimulants  are  required 
to  support  the  stren^h  of  the  patient. 

Pyaemia Pyiemia,  like  septicaemia,  is  one  of  the  traumatic,  infectious  dis* 

eskMA.  As  the  name  denotes,  pyaemia  originally  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
entnuice  of  pus  into  the  blood.  The  disease,  however,  is  no  longer  attributed  to 
thf  direct  absorption,  by  the  blood,  of  pus- corpuscles.  The  leucocytosis,  fre- 
quently observed  in  pyaemia,  indicates  increase  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  pus-corpuscles,  as  such,  are  more  harmful  in 
tU  blood  than  white  blood-corpuscles  from  which  they  probably  originate. 
Many  believe  that  there  is  inherent  in  pus  a  principle  which  excites  inflamma- 
tion, and,  when  absorbed  by  the  blood,  induces  fever.  If  fresh  pus  from  an  acute 
iLbM.«#*!<<s  be  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  an  animal,  it  causes  suppuration  ;  if  it 
tir  iojected  into  the  blood,  it  excites  fever  and  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning, 
itrcent  investigations,  e8|>ecially  those  of  Kocher  and  of  Ogston,  have  rendered 
it  pitibable  tluit  acute  suppurative  processes  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
pr«*.<(4'nce  of  micrococci  in  the  pus,  and  that  these  micrococci  are  diflferent  from 
tiif  bacteria  which  cause  putrefaction.  Ogston'  found  the  property  of  causing 
•'jfipiuative  inflammation  still  possessed  by  these  micrococci  after  they  had 
^'«rn  isolated  by  proper  methods  of  cultivation  from  the  other  constituents  of 
{»■««.  The  inocuheition  of  pus  free  from  micrococci  (for  instance,  that  from 
r*-rtaiD  chronic  abscesses),  according  to  Ogston,  does  not  cause  suppuration. 
T'lj'se  micrococci  both  he  and  Kocher  consider  to  be  the  agents  of  infection 
ia  praemia.  Others  bold  the  view  that  pyaemia  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
•i^mpcMed  pus ;  that  it  is  therefore  a  putrid  infection.  Again,  it  has  been 
matoUiined  that  there  is  a  specific  pyaemic  poison,  as  there  is  a  specific  poison 
'A  tjpboid  fever.  The  doctrine  that  certain  forms  of  micrococci  play  an  im- 
'^'^laut  part  in  the  causation  of  pyaemia,  possesses  much  probability,  although 
^:  14  DOC  proven.  Investigators  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  these  organisms 
-•mHiiute  the  poison  itself,  or  whether  they  are  generators,  or  only  the  car- 
rrn  of  tbe  poison. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  the  etiology  of  either  septicaemia 
"T  pTrmia^  to  be  justified  in  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  these 
:>njceMe«.  The  presence  or  absence  of  metastatic  abscesses  cannot  be  con- 
••kred  to  prove  a  difference  in  the  causation  of  the  {irocesses.  The  possi- 
I  liuj.  even  the  probability,  that  venous  thrombi  may  form  in  putrid,  as  well 
A^  u  purulent,  infection,  cannot  be  denied.  The  resulting  emboli,  in  either 
lie,  would  be  infectious,  and,  wherever  they  lodged,  they  would  cause  ab- 
*cic^««s.  Again,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  blood  may  not  be  poi- 
^jbrd,  in  so-called  purulent  infection,  without  the  coincidence  of  emboli.  In 
>>-w  of  ibe  possibility  of  these  occurrences,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  putrid 
ifiitctioa  with  multiple  abscesses,  metastatic  septicaemia,  and  purulent  infection 
vnhout  abdce»sei»,  pyaemia  simplex,  in   distinction  from  pyaemia  multiplex 
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(Hiiter).  But  the  intitxluction  of  tlie^;  teniiA  hopelessly  confuses  the  subject 
We  cannot,  anatomically  or  clinically,  distin^ish  between  metastatic  sep- 
ticaemia and  pyaemia,  or  between  s4>.oaiIed  simple  pyaemia  and  septicaemia. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  these  distinctions  are  also  made  evident  by  the 
coining  of  the  term  septico-pya^mia  to  designate  thase  cases  in  which  putrid 
infection  is  8up}>osed  to  be  combined  with  purulent  infection.  In  view  of 
these  inconsistencies,  it  seems  best  ut  present  to  include  under  the  name 
pysemia  those  cases  of  traumatic  infectious  disease  with  multiple  abscesses, 
and  under  the  name  septicaemia  ihoMt  without  abscesses,  and  to  lesive  to  future 
investigations  questions  |)ertaining  to  diffenMices  of  causation  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  infectious  agents.  There  are  usually  differences  in  clinical  his- 
tory according  to  the  presence  or  abst^nce  of  metastatic  suppurations. 

Wounds  and  surgical  o|)erations,  es(>ecially  those  involving  bone,  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  pyaemia.  The  latter  does  not  occur  usually  until 
after  suppuration  is  established.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  becomes 
thin  and  scanty,  and  there  is  oedema  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Pyaemia  fol- 
lows also  suppurative  periostitis  and  osteo-myclitis,  puerperal  endometritis, 
and  rarely  other  internal  suppurations.  The  aifections  included  under  *he 
name  puerperal  fever,  embrace  both  pyaemia  and  septicsemia.  Pyaemia  de- 
velops most  frequently  in  hospital- wards,  and  in  uncleanly  surroundings. 
Sometimes  no  ap))arent  cause  can  be  detected.  The  disease  is  then  distin* 
guished  as  primary  or  idio|)athic  pysemia. 

Es})ecially  characteristic  of  pyaemia  is  the  development  of  thrombosis  of  the 
veins,  either  within,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  {tarts  affected  with  suppu* 
rative  inflammation.     These  thrambi  do  not  organize,  but  soften  and  give  rise 
to  infectious  emboli.     The  thrombosis  may  be  accomfianied  by  phlebitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  but  this  is  not  necessary.     The  emboli 
(except  when  the  thrombosis  is  in  some  of  the  rootlets  of  the  |)ortal  vein)  are 
carried  first  to  the  lungs  where  they  cause  abscttsses  which  are  frequently 
surrounded  by  hemorrhagic  infarction  or  lobular  pneumonia.     Abscesses  may 
be  present  also  in  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  Hver,  the  muscles, 
and  other  parts  of  the  botly.     These  abscesses  may  be  pro<luced  by  emboli 
derived  either  from  the  primary  thrombus  or  from  secondary  thrombi  formed 
in  the  veins  near  the  pulnioiuiry  abscesses.     There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  secondary  abscesses  may  Im*  formed,  inde|>endently  of  thrombi,  by  the 
agency  of  white  blood-corpuscles  and  of  micrococci  which  accumulate  in  snudl 
vessels  of  the  afiected  part.     Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  of 
serous  membranes  is  usually  present  in  pyaemia.     Ulcerative  or  bacteritic 
endocarditis  is  sometimes  found.    There  may  be  inflammation  of  the  lympliatic 
vessels  (lymphangitis)  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  near  the  primaiy 
source  of  infection.     The  spleen  is  usually  swollen,  and  the  same  parencliy« 
nmtous  degenerations  are  present  &<  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases.     31icro- 
cocci  have  been  rejieatedly  observml  in  the  blood  and  in  the  abscesses.     C*olo» 
nies  of  micrococci  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  easily  recog* 
nized,  as  a  rule,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  abscesses  in  the  kidney.    The  blood 
usually  is  well  coagulated,  and  there  is  lesa  tendency  to  rapid  decom|iOfrition 
tlian  in  septicaemia. 

The  clinical  history  of  pyaemia  is  charactericed  by  n*peated1y  reconing 
chills,  more  or  less  pronounced,  occurring  irregularly,  and  followed  by  pro* 
fuse  sweating.  Fever  is  persistent,  varying,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer « 
in  different  cases,  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  directly  after  the  chilly 
the  mercuiy  rising,  at  this  time,  from  104^  to  lOH^.  The  skin  becomes  sal- 
low, and  not  infrequently  distmctly  jaundicinL  The  intelligence  is  but  little 
or  not  at  all  disturbed.  There  may  Ik.*  fuiin  in  the  chest,  with  cough  and 
frequent  respiration ;  and  physical  exploration  may  show  pleuritis  witli  effu- 
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uon,  or  bronchial  i41es  with  broncho-vesicular  respiration  at  different  points 
on  either  side  of  the  chest,  or  on  both  sides.  Pain  may  be  felt  in  the  knee 
and  other  joints,  and  efiiision  within  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  discovered. 
At  length  persistent  collections,  not  preceded  by  the  usual  local  symptoms  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  '^  cold  abscesses,'*  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
may  be  found  in  different  situations,  sometimes  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  trunk.  The  formation  of  purulent  matter  in  these 
situations  is  sometimes  extremely  large.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  leading  to  sloughing  and  the  evacuation  of  the  humors,  is  an  occasional 
event.  This  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  pyaemia  follow ing  parturi- 
tion. The  aflection  in  most  cases  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  duration  being 
from  eight  to  ten  days.  With  less  intensity  the  disease  may  continue  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  chronic,  lasting  for  several 
months.  In  the  latter  case  the  duration  depends  on  the  secondary  abscesses 
which,  by  their  continuance,  become  properly  sequels  of  the  pyoemia.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally.  Death  seems,  in  some  cases, 
to  be  attributable  to  asthenia  incident  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  sometimes  to  the  secondary  affections  of  the  viscera.  In  the  cases  which 
recover,  the  local  effects  consist  chiefly  of  subcutaneous  purulent  collections 
and  arthritic  suppuration.  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  leading  symp- 
tomatic events  embraces  points  by  means  of  which,  generally,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  pyaemia  can  be  made  without  difliculty. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  pyaemia  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
septicsmia. 

The  prophylaxis  embraces  disinfectant  measures  of  vast  importance,  with 
reference  to  which  surgical  treatises  are  to  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  DISEASE,  OR  ETIOLOGY. 

I^ology  a  brmnch  of  General  and  Special  Pathology— I ti  importance— Internal  or  Intriosio  and 
£tcternal  or  Extrinsic  Caasea — Ordinary  and  Special  or  Specific  Cnuses— The  terms  Oon- 
ta^Ion,  Infection,  Miasm,  Virus,  Venom  defined— Other  poisons  belonging  to  Toxicology- 
Traumatic  Causes — Spontaneous  Diseases— Primary  and  Secondary  Causes -Compllcationi 
and  Intercurrent  Diseases— Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes— Congenital  and  Inherited 
Predispositions  to  Disease— Co-operating  or  Accessory  Causes— Dlathesls-Cacbexia  or 
Dyscrasia — Endemic  Diseases  dependent  on  Emanations  from  the  Soil— Epidemic  Diseases 
produced  by  Causes  existing  in  the  Atmosphere— The  Causes  of  Contagious  Diseases  exclu- 
ilrely  derived  from  those  affected  with  these  Diseases— Fomites— Portability  of  the  special 
Csuws  of  Diseases  not  Contagious— The  Causes  of  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases 
I>rofa«bty  Living  Germs  or  Organisms— Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites. 

ETIOLOGY  is  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease. As  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  or  General 
Pathology,  it  treats  of  causes  with  reference  to  diseases  considered,  not  indi- 
Tidualljy  but  in  groups,  or  to  disease  in  general.  The  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  individual  diseases  forms  an  important  part  of  special  pathology  or 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Etiology,  therefore,  enters  into  the  range  of  topics 
belonging  to  the  first  and  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.     FoUowing  the 
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general  plan  pursued  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  lo 
certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which  are  to  be  understood  as  preliminary 
to  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases,  deviating  from  this  plan  only 
in  making  some  remarks  on  the  causation  of  diseases  by  living  organisms. 

Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  important  as  the  basis  of  prophylaxis 
or  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  obvious  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  diseases  to  their  sources,  we  may  expect  to  extinguish  causes  or  ob- 
viate their  morbific  influence.  Knowledge  of  causes  also  is  important  as 
entering  into  the  management  of  diseases ;  for  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  causes  continue  to  be  operative  after  disease  has  been  produced,  and  their 
removal  is,  of  course,  a  prime  object  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  It  will  be  ap- 
parent, when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  individual  diseases,  that 
the  amount  of  our  present  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  limited.  Modem 
researches,  however,  have  developed  much  information,  and  not  a  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  consequence  of  increased 
knowledge  of  etiology;  but  there  yet  remains  a  wide  field  ibr  further  develop- 
ments. 

Causes  are  tntrtnsie  or  internal^  and  extrinsic  or  external.  Examples  of 
external  or  extrinsic  causes  are,  infectious  miasms,  viruses,  different  poisons, 
together  with  the  numerous  agencies  of  disease  by  means  of  wounds  or  injuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  examples  of  internal  or  intrinsic  causes  are,  an  accumu- 
lation of  urea  in  the  blood,  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  gout,  a  morbific  principle 
in  rheumatism,  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  etc. 

Among  the  internal  causes  belong  those  which  originate  in  the  mind ;  and 
these  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena.  Over- 
i^xertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  mental  application  unduly  prolonged, 
and  intense  or  long-continued  emotional  excitement,  lead  to  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  together  with  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  vital  forces. 
Insanity  and  minor  forms  of  mental  derangement  may  not  infrequently  be 
traced  to  these  causes.  The  bodily  functions  are  weakened,  partly  from  direct 
influences  [)ertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  and,  in  part,  because  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  involves  neglect  of  hygienic  conditions  of  health  which 
relate  to  diet,  muscular  exercise,  recreation,  etc.  Long-continued  mental  de- 
pression, whether  produced  by  the  causes  just  named,  or  other  causes,  often 
stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  disorders  of  digestion  and  anaemia.  An  ab* 
sorbing  sentiment  or  passion  may  induce  disorders  by  leading  to  neglect  of 
the  means  of  preserving  health.  Finally,  a  concentration  of  the  attention  on 
the  bodily  functions,  over-anxiety  concerning  health,  and  a  craving  for  the 
interest  or  sympathy  which  illness  is  expected  to  awaken  in  others,  are  import- 
ant elements  entering  into  many  cases  of  disease,  especially  in  women.  The 
knowledge  and  the  tact  of  the  physician  are  often  called  into  requisition  in 
estimating  the  agency  of  the  various  causes  referable  to  the  mind. 

Causes  may  be  distinguished  as  ordinaryy  and  spectcU  or  specijic*  Ordi- 
nary causes  are  those  to  which  all  persons  are  more  or  less  exposed,  and  each 
giving  rise  to  different  forms  of  disease.  Atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  ordi- 
nary causes.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  involved  very  frequently 
in  the  causation  of  disease,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 
S|)ecial  or  specific  causes  are  often  extraordinary  in  their  occurrence,  that  is, 
persons  are  exposed  to  them  only  at  certain  times  or  in  certain  situations,  and 
each  cause  gives  rise  invariably  to  one  form  of  disease.  The  causes  of  typhus, 
smallpox,  etc.,  are  examples  of  special  or  specific  causes.  The  cause  which 
produces  periodical  fever  is  not  capable  of  producing  typhus,  that  producing 
typhus  will  never  give  rise  to  periodical  fever,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
causes  belonging  in  this  category  The  existence  of  a  special  carse  may  be 
inferred  from  the  specific  character  of  a  disease,  although  the  nature  and  source 
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of  the  caasaUve  agent  are  not  understood.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that 
diseases  possessing  phenomena  and  laws  so  distinctive  and  uniform  as  those 
which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  epidemic  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  etc,  must  each  have  its  own  special  cause. 

In  this  connection  may  be  defined  the  terms  contagion  and  infection.  For 
the  definitions  adopted  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  are  substituted 
those  in  accordance  with  the  present  use  of  these  terms  by  medical  writers. 
The  term  contagion  denotes  a  causative  agent  (a  contagium)  produced  in  a 
person  afiected  with  a  particular  disease,  and  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
same  disease  when  introduced  in  the  body  of  another  person.  A  contagium 
may  be  contained  either  in  a  palpable  morbid  product,  for  example,  the  con- 
tents of  a  variolous  vesicle  or  pustule,  or  In  the  impalpable  emanations  from  the 
body.  In  the  former  it  is  said  to  he  fixed  and  in  the  latter  it  is  said  to  be  vola- 
tile. A  morbid  product  containing  a  fixed  contagium  is  called  a  virus.  An 
impalpable  emanation  containing  a  contagium  is,  with  etymological  propriety, 
called  a  miasm :  but  the  term  miasm  is  restricted  by  winters  at  the  present 
day  chiefly  to  those  impalpable  causes  of  disease  which  originate  without  the 
body,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise  are  distinguished  as  miasmatic 
diseases.  A  familiar  example  of  a  miasm  is  the  special  cause  of  the  periodical 
fevers,  called  malaria;  and  these  fevers  are  miasmatic  diseases.  The 'term 
lofection  denotes  any  causative  agent  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is 
capable  of  unlimited  increase  or  multiplication.  With  this  definition,  an  in- 
fectioos  disease  may,  or  may  not,  be  communicable  by  means  of  a  contagium. 
If  communicable,  it  is  an  infectious  contagious  disease ;  if  not  communicable, 
it  is  an  infectious  miasmatic  disease.  Liebermeister  proposes  the  name  mias- 
matic contagious  diseases  for  those  which,  as  is  supposed,  require  a  causative 
agent  produced  within  the  bodies  of  persons  affected,  but  an  agent  which  it  is 
requisite  should  undergo  certain  changes  after  having  been  thrown  off  from 
the  body  before  becoming  capable  of  giving  rise  to  disease  in  others.  Ex- 
amples of  diseases  which  are  thus  distinguished,  are  typhoid  fever  and  epi- 
demic cholera.  The  doctrine  that  the  causative  agent  in  contagious  diseases 
is  a  living  germ  or  organism  (contagium  vivum),  and  that  this  is  also  true  of 
miasmatic  infectious  and  miasmatic  contagious  diseases,  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  this  chapter. 

A  contagious  disease  may  be  derived  from  an  inferior  animal.  Rabies,  for 
example,  is  derived  from  the  dog  or  cat,  and  glanders  from  the  horse.  Dis- 
ease in  man  may  also  be  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
product  from  an  inferior  animal,  which,  as  regards  the  animal  furnishing  it, 
b  a  normal  product.  Such  a  causative  agent  is  a  venom.  The  so-called 
venomous  animals  produce,  physiologically,  an  agent  which  received  into  the 
system  of  man,  or  of  another  animal,  gives  rise  to  disease.  Thus  certain 
serpents  and  insects  have  special  glands  furnishing  secretions  which  cause 
disease  and  even  death  when  introduced  into  the  human  body.  These  secre- 
tions, normal,  as  regards  the  animals  which  furnish  them,  are  venomous. 

Various  morbific  substances  which  are  neither  viruses  nor  venoms,  not  giving 
rise  to  either  contagious  or  miasmatic  diseases,  are  embraced  under  the  name 
poisons.  They  are  derived  from  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Their  morbid  eflTects  are  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  poison  received  into 
the  system.  Here  is  a  striking  difference  as  contrasted  with  viruses,  the  mor- 
bid effects  of  the  latter  bearing  little  or  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  received. 
The  number  of  these  poisons  is  great.  Their  study  constitutes  an  important 
branch  called  toxicology,  Examples  are  arsenic,  lead,  prussic  acid,  etc.  etc. 
They  ofier  differences  as  regards  the  gravity  of  their  morbid  effects.  Some 
are  quickly  fatal  in  a  small  quantity,  as  prussic  acid,  strychnine,  aconite,  etc. 
Others  act  more  slowly  and  with  less  virulence,  as  mercury,  lead,  etc.     None 
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of  these  poisons  increase  within  the  bodj,  and  hence  the  diseases  to  which 
thoy  give  rise  are  not  communicable. 

The  effects  of  these  poisons  are  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the  bodj. 
Certain  poisons  exert  effects  on  particular  parts.  Thus,  alcohol  and  opium 
exert  their  effects  on  the  brain,  arsenic  on  the  intestinal  tract,  strychnia  on 
the  spinal  cord,  mercury  on  the  mouth,  phosphorus  on  the  liver,  aconite  on 
the  heart,  etc.  Many,  however,  act  simultaneously  on  a  greater  or  less  num* 
ber  of  parts.  As  regards  their  effects  on  the  blood,  some  are  merely  mixed, 
or  in  solution,  and  act  directly  on  parts  to  which  they  are  carried  in  the  cir- 
culation. Oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  prussic  acid,  alcohol,  etc.,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  other  instances  chemical  combinations  take 
place  in  the  blood.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  one  of  the 
experiments  of  Bernard.  Emulsin  and  amygdalin  are  not  poisonous  sepa- 
rately, but  they  combine  and  form  prussic  acid.  Injected  separately  into  the 
veins  in  different  animals,  they  do  no  harm.  If,  however,  they  be  succes- 
sively injected  into  the  veins  of  the  same  animal,  they  combine  in  the  blood 
to  form  prussic  acid,  and  the  animal  dies  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blood  prevents  certain  combinations  which  take  place  readily 
out  of  the  body.  An  experiment  of  Bernard  illustrates  this  fact.  Cyanuret 
of  potassium  and  lactate  of  iron  in  combination  form  Prussian  blue.  Injected 
successively  in  the  veins,  they  do  not  combine  in  the  blood,  but  the  combina- 
tion takes  place  and  Prussian  blue  is  formed  after  both  have  entered  tho  urine, 
or  within  the  intestinal  canal. 

Certain  causes  are  distinguished  as  traumatic ;  and  this  name  is  applied 
to  distinguish  the  diseases  produced  by  this  class  of  causes.  A  traumatic 
cause  gives  rise  to  a  local  disease  by  acting  in  an  appreciable  manner  on  the 
part  affected.  Traumatic  diseases  are  those  thus  produced.  Anything  which 
occasions  an  injury  or  wound  of  a  part,  and  consequently  disease  of  that  part, 
is  a  traumatic  cause.  The  name  signifies  a  wound.  A  bronchitis  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  an  irritating  vapor  is  produced  traumatically.  A  calculus 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  gives  rise  to  pyelitis,  and  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  which  occasions  cystitis,  are  traumatic  causes.  The  causes  thus 
distinguished,  therefore,  may  be  either  internal  or  external,  although  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  they  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

Diseases  not  traumatic,  and  which  do  not  proceed  from  any  appreciable 
causative  agency,  are  said  to  be  spontaneous.  The  term,  as  thus  applied,  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  conventional,  not  a  literal,  sense.  It  is  obviously  incorrect 
to  say  of  any  disease  that  it  originated  spontaneously.  Every  disease  must 
have  its  adequate  determining  cause.  But  many  diseases  are  developed  with* 
out  our  being  able,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  to  refer  them  to  their 
causes ;  and  the  term  spontaneous,  applied  to  those  diseases,  means  simply 
that  they  proceed  from  causes  which  are  unknown.  PleUritis,  pericarditis, 
and  other  affections  developed  frequently  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease, 
were  formerly  considered  as  spontaneous ;  but  now  that  their  development  is 
attributable  to  the  action  of  urea  accumulating  in  the  blood,  the  term  has 
ceased  to  be  applicable  to  them.  The  number  of  so-called  spontaneous  dis- 
eases will  diminish  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  etiology  advances. 

Causes  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary.  A  secondary  cause 
is  an  effect  of  disease.  Urea,  for  example,  accumulating  in  the  blood,  gives 
rise  to  various  local  affections — pleuritis,  pericarditis,  etc.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  urea  is  an  effect  of  some  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  interrupts  the 
eliminative  function  of  these  organs.  Urea  in  excess  in  the  blood,  is  thus  a 
secondary  cause  of  disease.  A  primary  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
proceed  from  a  prior  disease.  All  external  traumatic  causes,  for  instance, 
are  primary.     The  same  distinction  is  made  among  diseases ;  that  is,  some 
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are  primary,  and  others  secondary — ^protopathic  and  deuteropathic.  Primary 
diseases  proceed  from  primary  causes,  and  those  called  secondary  are  due  to 
the  effects  of  pre-existing  diseases ;  in  other  words,  to  secondary  causes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases,  the  existence  of  which  is  first  ascertained, 
are  secondary ;  they  involve  in  their  causation  antecedent  affections.  Not 
infrequently  a  number  of  diseases  are  thus  linked  together  in  a  consecu- 
tive series.  In  the  examination  of  patients,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  discovered  a  disease ;  but,  having  discovered  one  disease,  it  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  other  diseases  do  not  exist,  sustaining  to  the  disease 
first  discovered  a  relation  either  of  cause  or  effect.  Clinical  researches  have 
developed  important  facts  with  respect  to  the  causative  relations  existing  be- 
tween difierent  diseases,  and  these  facts  are  of  great  utility  in  medical  practice. 

Secondary  and  subordinate  diseases  are  distinguished  as  complications, 
A  complicating  disease  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  another  disease 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  some  pathological  connection.  Pneumonitis, 
for  example,  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  is  a  complica- 
tion of  the  latter.  Pneumonitis  generally  has  a  complication,  namely,  circum- 
scribed pleurisy.  A  disease  is  said  to  be  intercurrent  when  it  occurs  during 
the  progress  of  another  disease,  without  necessarily  having  any  dependence 
on  the  latter.  Lobar  pneumonitis,  for  example,  occurring  in  a  patient  affected 
with  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  an  intercurrent  affection. 

As  just  stated,  causes  of  disease  may  be  themselves  effects  of  disease,  so 
that  certain  diseases  may  be  said  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  other  dis- 
eases. On  the  other  hand,  some  diseases  afford  protection  against  others. 
As  an  illustration,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be 
cited.  The  latter  disease  occurs  in  patients  affected  with  the  former  so  rarely 
as  to  show  that  it  exerts  a  protective  influence.  Another  illustration  is 
afforded  by  disease  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  phthisical  affec- 
tion occurs  so  rarely  when  cardiac  disease  occasions  much  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  that  the  latter  must  be  considered  as  affording  more  or  less  exemp- 
tion from  the  former. 

Another  division  is  into  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  Predisposing 
canses  induce  a  liability  or  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  Exciting 
causes,  acting  on  persons  already  predisposed  to  certain  diseases,  determine 
their  occurrence.  Predisposing  causes  may  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
disease,  or  they  may  only  suffice  to  place  the  system  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  the  occurrence  of  disease ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  disease  occurs  when 
exciting  are  superadded  to  the  predisposing  causes.  To  cite  an  instance : 
A  person  under  the  influence  of  predisposing  causes  is  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  the  occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism ;  in  this  condition  he  is  exposed 
to  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  the  latter  determine  an  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  exciting  cause,  namely,  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  would  not, 
alone,  have  been  adequate  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism ;  and  the 
fonner,  namely,  the  predisposing  causes,  alone,  might  have  been  inadequate ; 
bat,  conjointly,  they  occasion  this  disease.  Exciting  causes  act  the  part  of 
the  match  when  everything  is  ready  for  an  explosion.  It  is  thus  seen  that  pre- 
disposing causes  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  exciting  causes  the 
date  of  its  occurrence. 

A  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease  may  be  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  congenital.  Some  persons  have  inborn  tendencies  to  certain  diseases. 
This  fact  b  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  successively 
in  different  members  of  the  same  family — a  large  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters  being  carried  off  by  this  disease.  This  congenital  predisposition  may 
Ttnmn  completely  latent  until  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  disease  is  most  apt 
to  be  developed ;  and  we  sometimes  see  a  whole  family  of  children,  one  after 
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the  other,  fall  victims  to  this  disease,  when  thej  severally  reach  a  certain  age. 
A  predisi)osition  to  certain  forms  of  disease  may  not  only  be  congenital,  but 
inherited ;  a  constitution  involving  a  tendency  to  disease  is  transmitted  fi-om 
parent  to  offspring.  Among  the  diseases  perpetuated  in  this  way  are  phthisis, 
gout,  cancer,  asthma,  syphilis. 

The  predisposition  to  a  disease,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  may  be 
strung  or  feeble.  Various  circumstances  may  act  as  co-operating  or  accessory 
causes;  that  is,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  constitutional  tendency.  Thus, 
in  a  person  predisposed  to  plithisis,  the  development  of  this  disease  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  such  as  sedentary 
habits,  deficient  ventilation,  and  inadequate  alimentation.  These  co-operating 
causes,  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  predis[X)sition,  may  serve  to  develop 
the  disease,  when,  without  their  aid,  the  predisposition  might  not  have  been 
sufficient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons  with  a  feeble  predisposition 
to  this  disease  often  escape,  if  they  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  co-operating 
causes.  The  latter,  moreover,  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  controllable, 
while  the  predisposition,  especially  if  it  be  congenital,  is  beyond  control. 
Diseases  thus  are  preventable,  notwithstanding  a  predisi)Osition  to  them,  in  so 
far  as  they  depend  on  the  union  of  co-operating  causes.  Herein  lies  a  truth 
of  great  practical  importance. 

Diseases  which  originate  from  special  causes  often  ap])ear  to  require  for 
their  production  co-operating  causes.  Facts  seem  to  show,  for  example, 
that  yellow  fever,  periodical  fevers,  and  epidemic  cholera,  which  undoubtedly 
involve  the  agency  of  special  causes,  would  in  many  cases  not  have  occurred, 
had  not  other  than  the  s|>ecial  causes  contributed  to  their  occurrence.  By 
eradicating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  special 
causes  may  be  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  or  perhaps  completely,  ino|>erativ^e. 
The  special  causes  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove;  but  co-operating  causes 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  within  our  control;  and,  by  removing  the  latter,  the 
diseases  ai'e  rendered  preventable. 

A  constitutional  predisposition  to  a  particular  form  of  disease  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  diathesis.  A  diathesis,  therefore,  may  be  either  congenital 
or  acquired.  And  the  diseases  which  are  considered  as  generally,  if  not 
always,  involving  a  constitutional  predisposition,  or  diathesis,  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  diathetic  diseases.  A  cachexia  or  dyscrasia  involves  a 
diathesis,  and  sometimes  more.  These  terms  denote,  not  merely  a  constitu* 
tiomd  predisposition  to  disease,  but  that  condition  of  the  system  which  exists 
when  the  disease  is  actually  developed.  A  person  born  with  a  tendency  to 
phthisis,  for  example,  has  the  phthisical  diathesis;  and  this  diathesis  event- 
uates in  the  tuberculous  cachexia  when  the  person  becomes  affected  with 
phthisis. 

The  term  vulnerability  has  been,  of  late,  applied  to  a  condition  of  the 
system  favorable  for  the  morbific  operation  of  any  causes,  either  ordinary  or 
specific.  The  sense  of  this  term  differs  from  that  of  predisposition,  the  latter 
denoting  a  tendency  to  a  particular  form  of  disease,  whereas  vulnerability 
denotes  a  susceptibility  to  all  morbific  agencies.  Vulnerability,  thus,  in  contra- 
distinction to  predisposition,  does  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  diseasea 
produced  by  different  causes.  The  term  vulnerability,  in  fact,  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  general  susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  disease. 

Our  present  knowledge,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  special  or  specific  causes 
of  disease,  is  based  on  logical  inference  rather  than  on  demonstration.  But 
certain  conclusions  respecting  their  origin  and  diffusion  may  be  logically  de- 
termined. One  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  some  morbific  aigents  (miasms) 
emanate  from  the  soil.  This  may  be  inferred  with  res|)ect  to  the  special 
causes  giving  rise  to  diseases  called  endemic.     Endemic  diseases  ai'e  tliose 
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which  prevail  within  circumscribed  territorial  limits;  that  is,  their  prevalence 
does  not  extend  beyond  sectional  boundaries.  Now,  this  fact  is  sufficient  for 
the  inference  that  the  source  of  the  causative  miasms  is  in  the  soil ;  because, 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  climatic  influences,  those  peculiar  to  any 
particular  district  are  terrestrial.  Again,  in  the  diseases  called  epidemic j 
namely,  those  which  prevail  successively  or  simultaneously,  at  variable  in- 
tervals, in  different  and  often  wide-spread  territorial  districts,  the  morbific 
agents,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  must  be  transported  through  t]ie  at- 
mosphere, or  brought  in  some  way  from  situations  more  or  less  distant.  The 
causes  of  epidemic  disease  are  migratory.  In  i^ome  instances  they  traverse 
successively  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  This  is  true  of 
epidemic  bronchitis  or  influenza,  and  of  epidemic  cholera.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  the  special  causes  in  these  and  other  epidemics  originate  in 
the  different  sections  of  country  over  which  their  prevalence  extends.  Dis- 
eases are  said  to  be  pandemic  when  they  are  spread  simultaneously  over  a 
whole  country  or  population.  The  special  causes  which  give  rise  to  contagious 
diseases  are  derived  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  these  diseases;  and, 
with  respect  to  certain  of  these  diseases,  it  is  probable  that  the  special  causes 
are  exclusively  thus  derived.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  smallpox 
ever  originates  from  any  other  source,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  cases 
in  which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  contagion.  Yet,  the  first  case  of  smallpox 
which  ever  existed  must,  of  course,  have  been  an  exception  to  this  law,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  still  occasional  exceptions. 

Diseases  are  communicated  not  only  by  coming  into  contact  with,  or  in 
proximity  to,  patients,  but  by  means  of  what  are  called  fomites.  This 
term  is  applied  to  inanimate  substances,  such  as  clothing  or  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, to  which  contagious  matter  has  adhered.  In  this  way  certain 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox  and  scarlatina,  may  be  disseminated  at  points  far 
distant  from  the  source  of  their  special  causes.  The  term  fomites  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  transmission  of  the  matter  of  contagion.  But  it  is  certain 
that  other  special  causes  of  disease  may  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way. 
Facts,  for  example,  show  that  the  special  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  capable  of 
transportation.  And  if  tiiis  be  true,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  disease  may 
he  portable,  although  not  commuuicabltf. 

Special  causes  of  disease,  embraced  under  the  names  contagion  and  infection, 
have  been  noticed  (vide  p.  89).  The  theory  most  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge  is,  that  the  essential  morbific  agents  in  these  causes,  are  living 
germs  or  organisms.  This  is,  by  no  means,  a  new  theory.  Tlie  doctrine 
tliat  the  source  of  epidemic  disease  is  in  animalcule  life,  was  advocated  many 
Years  ago  (1839)  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  in  a  volume  by  the  late  Professor 
J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1847,  were  presented  facts  and 
cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  cryptogamic  origin  of  malarial  and  epidemic 
fevers.  Indeed,  the  theory  was  advanced  very  early  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
and  in  modem  times  was  elaborately  advocated  by  the  great  botanist,  Linnaeus. 
More  recently,  however,  the  microscopical  study  of  the  lowest  appreciable  forms 
of  life,  and  discussions  relating  to  the  long  mooted  question  as  to  spontaneous  or 
equivocal  generation,  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of  weighty  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port; 80  that  the  probability  of  its  truth  seems  vastly  greater  now  than  hitherto. 

Assuming  the  causes  of  contagious  diseases  to  be  living  germs  or  organisms,  a 
certain  period  is  required  for  their  development  and  multiplication  within  the 
bodj  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  these  diseases.  In  this  way  may  be  explained 
tlie  fact,  that  for  a  period  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  weeks,  months,  and 
perhapB  even  years,  the  special  causes  remain  in  the  body  completely  latent  as 
regards  any  morbid  manifestations.    The  reproduction  of  germs  and  organisms 
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within  the  bodj  aflbrds  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  formation  of  Tinuefl 
or  the  morbific  agents  bj  which  diseases  are  communicated.  The  self-limited 
duration  of  these  diseases  is  explained  by  supposing  that,  after  successive  gene- 
rations, the  organisms  die  out,  or  thej  are  in  some  waj  either  destroyt:d  or 
eliminated  from  the  body.  The  germ  theory  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  another  fact,  namely,  that  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  virus  suffices  to 
give  rise  to  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  special  cause;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  disease  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  virus  re- 
ceived. For  example,  the  severest  form  of  small{>ox  may  follow  the  recei»tion 
of  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  virus,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  may  be  mild  after  the  utmost  amount  of  exposure.  In  this  \mni  of 
view,  the^e  causes  are  in  striking  contrast  with  poisons,  the  effects  of  which  are 
in  pro|)ortion  to  the  quantity  received  into  the  system.  The  experiments  of 
Davaine  and  others  show  that  if  septicaemia  be  induced  in  an  animal  by  in- 
jecting into  the  blood  a  little  putrid  matter,  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  blood 
taken  from  the  diseased  animal  is  capable,  by  inoculation,  of  producing  the 
disease  in  another  animal,  and  so,  by  successive  inoculations,  the  disease  may 
be  reproduced  in  a  series  of  animals.  This  can  hardly  be  interpreted  otlierwise 
than  by  supposing  the  immense  increase  of  infective  material  to  denote  the 
multiplication  of  living  organisms. 

A  remarkable  fact  relating  to  the  causes  of  certain  infections  diseases  is, 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  exert  their  morbid  effects  but  once  in  the  same  person. 
These  diseases  are  rarely  experienced  a  second  time.  Evidently  this  is 
because  the  susceptibility  to  the  causes  is  destroyed,  since  it  is  not  to  ite 
8Up|)Osed  that  the  latter  lose  their  efficiency,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  re- 
ceived into  the  system  as  readily  af\er,  as  before,  the  disease  had  occurred. 
With  our  pres(:nt  knowledge,  the  mode  in  which  the  susceptibility  to  these 
causes  is  destroyed,  cannot  be  explained.  Assuming  the  causes  to  l)e  germs, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  the  evolution  and  development  of  orptnisms 
therefrom  require  certain  conditions.  The  seed  must  have  its  appn>|>riate 
soil,  and  various  circumstances  may,  on  the  one  hand,  promote,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  prevent,  its  germination.  In  some  incompn*liensible  mo^le,  these 
disea<«es  effect  a  permanent  destruction  of  the  unknown  conditions,  within  the 
bo<iy,  on  which  defiend  the  development  and  multiplication  of  the  gi*rms 
which,  it  is  assumed,  constitute  their  causes.  It  should  be  added  that  tiiis  is 
not  exclusively  an  effect  of  diseases  which  are  communicable.  Yellow  fever, 
for  example,  is  rarely  experienced  a  second  time.  Insusceptibility  to  the 
causes  of  contagious  diseases  is  sometimes  a  natural  iK'culiarity.  There  an* 
persons  who,  from  birth,  and  during  life,  are  in  no  degree  atfeeted  by  the 
oontagium  of  smallpox,  and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  causes  of 
other  disettS4»s.  The  conditions  requisite  for  the  multiplication  of  certain 
morbific  organisms  may  exist  in  inferior  animals,  and  not  in  man,  and  vtce 
vertA. 

Of  great  th<»oretical  value  are  experiments  intende<l  to  shed  light  on  the 
problem  as  to  the  |)athogenic  pro|)erties  of  bacteria,  by  the  in(M*ulation  oC  the 
ditfei-ent  ingredients  of  infectious  substances.  These  ex|K»rinients  seem  to 
show  in  some  eas^-s  infectious  pro|>erties  both  for  the  soluble  or  cliemiaU,  and 
for  the  molecular  or  bac^terial,  constituents;  but  the  n*^ults  are  as  yet  too 
contradictory  to  warrant  certain  conclusions.  Nor  is  it  certain  in  what  way 
bacteria  act  injuriously;  whether  by  withdrawing  from  the  organism  Mime 
imiMirtant  constituent  such  as  oxygen  (Bollinger);  whether  mechanii^ly,  as 
irritentH,  or  by  occluding  a  number  of  small  vessels  (Iliiter),  or  whether  aa 
ferments  giving  rise  to  deleterious  chemical  pnnlucts  (Klebs,  Panum,  Vir- 
chow).  To  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  various  e  x  fieri  men  ts,  observa- 
tions, and  arguments  bearing  ou  this  highly  im|K)rtaitt  subj(u*t,  do<\s  not  fail 
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within  the  scope  of  this  work.     From  what  has  been  stated  may  be  drawn  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  living  organisms  are  active  agents  in  the  contraction  of  all  infec- 
tious diseases,  is  a  logical  inference,  explaining  better  than  any  otiier  theory, 
pathol<^cal  events. 

2.  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  established  by  facts  in  the  case  of  two 
diseases,  namely,  malignant  pustule  and  relapsing  fever.  Reasoning  analogic- 
ally, its  application  to  other  infectious  diseases  is  extremely  probable. 

3.  For  other  infectious  diseases,  the  facts  as  yet  accumulated  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 

Assuming  that  the  germ  theory,  as  applied  to  all  infectious  diseases,  will 
hereafter  become  established,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties 
of  morbific  organisms,  together  with  the  conditions  essential  to  their  multipli- 
cation within  and  without  the  body,  will  be  progressively  extended,  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  great  changes  will  be  thereby  wrought,  not  only 
in  pathology,  but  in  therapeutics. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  ^Parasites. — The  parasites  which  infest  the  human 
body,  include  both  aninml  and  vegetable  organisms.  Those  inhabiting  the 
exterior  of  the  body  are  called  epizoa,  and  those  infesting  internal  parts  are 
called  entozoa.  Some  of  the  parasites  are  harmless,  others  cause  serious  and 
even  fatal  disturbance.  Parasites  may  produce  injurious  effects ;  Jirst,  by 
withdrawing  nourishment  from  the  body ;  second,  by  exciting  inflammation  ; 
third,  by  mechanical  injury.  The  bacteiia  may  act  as  organized  ferments,  or 
as  generators  of  poisonous  substances.  The  diagnosis  of  parasitic  diseases  is 
to  be  made  usually  only  by  the  detection  of  the  parasite.  Among  the  causes 
which  influence  the  invasion  of  the  human  body  by  parasites  may  be  men- 
tioned geographical  situation,  the  character  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
fbod,  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  more  or  less  intimate  contact  into  which 
men  come  with  animals  who  carry  the  parasites.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  of  parasites. 

A.  Animal  Parasites. — The  animal  parasites  belong  to  the  three  divisions 
protozoa,  arthropoda,  and  vermes. 

1.  The  protozoa  are  the  most  lowly  organized  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  infusoria,  which  form  a  class  of  protozoa,  have  been  observed 
frequently  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  especially  in  cholera  and  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  not  been  proven  that 
they  are  in  any  way  associated  with  the  cause  of  disease.  The  infusoria  most 
frequently  found  are  cercomonas  intestinalis,  trichomonas  vaginalis,  and 
paramacium  coli.  The  psorospermia,  which  have  been  found  in  the  liver 
and  in  the.  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  are  usually  classified  among  the 
protozoa,  but  their  exact  nature  is  problematical. 

2.  The  arthropod  parasites  include  animals  from  the  subdivisions  arachnida 
and  insecta,  which  infest  usually  the  skin.  To  the  arachnida  belong  the 
acams  folliculorum,  frequently  found  in  comedos,  but  without  pathological 
importance,  the  acarus  or  sarcoptes  scabiei,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
known  us  scabies  or  itch,  the  peniastomum  constrictum,  and  the  pentastomitm 
denticulatum  which  has  been  frequently  discovered  in  tlie  liver.  Under  in- 
secta are  included  the  different  species  of  lice,  viz.,  pediculus  capitis,  pediculus 
p^it,  and  pediculus  vestimenti. 

3.  Animals  of  the  division  vermes  or  worms  are  the  most  frequent  of  ah 
parasites.  The  parasitic  worms  are  embraced  under  the  subdivisions  nema^ 
ioda  or  round  worms,  trematoda  or  suctorial  worms,  and  cestoda  or  teeniada. 
wbich  include  the  tapeworms  and  the  old  order  of  cystic  worms,  a.  Thb 
nematoda  are  ascaris  lumbricoidesy  found  often  in  the  small  intestine,  oxy- 
t^rit  vermicularis,  vulgarly  known  as  the  pin- worm,  found  in  the  large  intes- 
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tine,  trieoeephaluM  diipar  in  csecum,  $trongylu$  gigas  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidnej,  anchyloitoma  duodencde  in  the  duodenum,  anguUlula  $tercorali$  in 
the  intestine  and  bile-ducts  in  an  endemic  diarrhoea  which  prevails  in  Cochin- 
china,  trichina  spiralis  in  the  muscles,  ^art'a  medinensis  or  guinea-worm  in 
the  areolar  tissue  where  it  causes  painful  abscesses  (in  tropical  climates), 
Jilaria  sanguinis  found  in  the  tropics  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood;  it  causes 
chyluria  and  haematuria.  b.  Under  trematoda  are  included  distoma  hepatieum 
in  the  biliary  ducts,  distoma  ianceolatum  or  liver-fluke  in  the  same  situation 
and  distoma  hamatohium  (of  Bilharz)  in  the  portal  vein  and,  together  with  its 
egp^s,  in  other  situations,  especially  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  intestine,  where 
it  may  cause  severe  affections.  The  distoma  haematobium  is  a  frequent 
parasite  in  Egypt  and  in  Abyssinia,  c.  The  cestoda  include  the  fully 
developed  tapeworms  and  their  larvas  or  scolices.  The  immature  cestoid 
worms  or  scolices,  which  are  parasitic  in  man,  are  cysticercus  celiulosa^  the 
scolex  of  taenia  solium  and  the  echinococcus  or  hydatid,  the  scolex  of  tienia 
echinococcus,  a  small  tapeworm  which  infests  the  dog.  Cysticercus  cellu* 
losae  may  be  present  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  of  most  importance  usually 
in  the  brain.  The  echinococcus  is  most  frequent  in  the  liver  but  it  may  exist 
in  other  parts.  The  fully  deveIo|)ed  tapeworms  in  man  are  tania  solium^ 
tania  mediocaneiitUa^  and  botkricephalus  iatus  or  Swiss  tapeworm.  Kare 
forms  arc  taenia  rara^   t<Bnia  Jlavo^ptinctata^  and  tttnia  eucumerina. 

B.  Vegetable  Parasites. — ^These  embrace  the/M»^»  and  the  bacteria.  The 
three  main  fungi  of  mould,  viz.,  aspergillus  glaucus,  penicillium  glaucum^ 
and  mucor  mucedo,  have  be<*n  found  in  diseased,  e;«pecially  necrotic,  tissues 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  not  known  that  they  can  grow  in  healthy  tissues  or 
can  cause  disease.  In  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  fungi  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  constitute  an  Ci^sential  frntliological  element  in  tlM^se  afl'ections. 
These  fungi  are  achorion  Scbanleinii  in  favus,  tricophyton  tonsurans  iu 
heqies  tonsurans,  and  microsporon  furfur  in  pityriasis  vei*sicolor.  Oidium 
albicans  is  a  fungus  present  in  aphthte  or  thrush,  a  condition  found  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  es(iecially  of  nursing  children  and  of  marasmic  individuals 
Leptothrix  bucralis,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  fully  untlerstood,  consists  of 
thread-like  mycelium.  It  is  present  nearly  always  in  the  mouth.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  |Nithological  significance.  The  sarcina  vetitriculi  forms  little 
cubical  cells  arranged  generally  in  grou|)s.  It  has  been  found  in  vomited 
matters,  in  the  feces,  and  in  the  gangrene  oi'  the  lungs. 

The  living  organisms  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  attribute 
the  causation  of  the  infectious  diseases,  are  embraced  under  the  name  schizo^ 
mycetes.  The  term  bacteria  is  generally  use<l  in  the  same  sense,  although  it 
etyniologically  applies  only  to  the  rod-sha|)ed  schizomycetes.  According  to 
Cohn's  classification  of  the  schizomycetes  or  bacteria,  four  forms  are  distin* 
guished ;  Jirst,  sphaero-bacteria  or  micrococci,  minute,  round  granules,  the 
smallest  of  which  appear  as  mere  points  under  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope ;  second^  micro-bacteria,  small,  rod-slia)KMl  organisms  or  cells  ; 
thirdj  des mo-bacteria  or  bacilli  also  rod-sha|ied,  but  longer  than  the  former  ; 
and,  fourth  J  spiro-bacteria,  spirochaete  or  spirilla,  Hpiral-sha|K*d  organisms. 
The  bacteria  belong  to  tlie  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  lite.  Under  the  conditions 
favorable  for  their  life  and  growth,  they  {Kissess  an  enormous  )K>wer  of  repro* 
duct  ion.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Nageli  that  a  single  bacterium  in  the 
space  of  seven  to  eight  hours  can  give  rise  to  1(K),0(K)  individuals  of  its  kind. 

The  bacteria,  which  have  been  tbund  most  frequently  and  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  diseases,  are  the  sphiero-bacteria  or  micrococci.  Their  most  chAr«> 
acteristic  appearance  is  in  mas^es,  called  colonies  or  soogloea,  situated  in 
various  organs  of  the  body ;  in  the  blood  or  lymph -vessels,  in  the  secreting 
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tabes,  in  the  tissues  or  upon  free  surfaces.  Apparently  the  same  forms  are 
present  in  most  decomposing  fluids,  and  investigators  have  as  yet  failed  to 
find  any  differences  of  form  in  the  micrococci  present  in  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
pyelo-nephritis,  variola.  To  the  second  group,  the  micro-bacteria,  belongs  the 
small  cylindrical  form,  called  bacterium  terms,  which  is  present  in  all  decom- 
posing fluids,  and  which  is  regarded  by  Cohn  and  Pasteur  as  the  ferment 
causing  putrefaction.  Of  the  group  of  bacilli,  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
pathological  importance  is  the  bacillus  anthracis,  which  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  infectious  germ  of  malignant  pustule  or  splenic  fever.  The  spirillum 
tenue,  also  called  spirillum  Obermeieri,  from  its  discoverer,  appears  as  a  deli- 
cate spiral  thread,  and  is  always  present  in  the  blood  during  the  febrile  parox- 
ysms in  relapsing  fever. 

While  all  microscopical  observers  now  admit  the  frequent,  if  not  constant, 
presence  of  bacteria  in  most  infectious  diseases,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
pathological  importance  of  these  organisms.  The  demonstration  of  the  germ 
theory  requires,  1st,  the  proof  afforded  by  direct  observation  of  the  existence 
of  germs  or  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues ;  2d,  that  certain  living  forms 
are  always  present  in  connection  with  certain  diseases ;  3d,  that  these  forms 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  or  tissues  when  the  diseases  do  not  exist, 
and  4th,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  specific  germs  of  a  disease  shall  produce 
the  same  disease  in  another  individual.  As  regards  the  disease  called  malig- 
nant pustule,^  these  requirements  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  researches  and 
experiments  of  PoUender,  Brauell,  Davaine,  Koch,  Bollinger,  and  others. 
Wagner  has  discovered  that  the  infection  by  the  bacilli  anthracis  may  take 
place  through  the  respiratory  or  the  intestinal  tract,  as  well  as  through  the 
akin,  producing  a  form  of  intestinal  mycosis.  So,  too,  for  relapsing  fever  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  spirillum  of  Obermeier  as 
the  infecting  germ  of  the  disease  have  been  met,  although  the  investigations 
are  leas  complete  than  in  the  case  of  malignant  pustule.  While,  then,  we 
may  r^ard  the  germ  theory  as  established  for  these  two  diseases,  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  proof  are  missing  as  regards  the  other  infectious  diseases. 
Among  the  objections  to  be  met  before  the  theory  of  a  living  contagium  can 
become  a  settled  truth  for  these  diseases,  are,  1st,  the  apparent  identity  in  form 
of  the  bacteria  observed  in  so  many  different  diseases ;  2d,  the  alleged  incon- 
stancy of  their  presence  in  different  cases  of  the  same  disease ;  3d,  the  appear- 
ance of  seemingly  identical  forms  in  the  living  body,  and  in  decomposing 
substances ;  4tli,  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  specific  properties  of  the 
organisms  found  in  a  given  disease.  As  regards  the  first  objection  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  organisms  concerned  are  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  detect  slight  variations  of  form,  that  in  some  instances  differ- 
ences have  been  discovered  where  none  had  previously  been  found,  and,  finally, 
it  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  that  identity  of  form  by  no  means  involves 
identity  of  properties  or  functions.  We  are  not  to  attribute  too  much  impor- 
tance to  failure  in  finding  the  suspected  organisms  in  certain  cases,  for,  in 
consequence  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
many  of  them  except  in  masses  or  colonies.  Moreover,  Koch  has  recently 
shown  that  special  methods  of  investigation,  such  as  a  peculiar  mode  of  illu- 
mination and  of  staining,  are  often  required  for  their  detection.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  many  cases  of  malignant  pustule  occurred  without  the 
presence  of  the  specific  germ,  but  Koch  has  demonstrated  that  the  elongated 
and  easily  recognized  baccilli  produce  minute  spores  of  equal  virulence  and 
greater  tenacity  of  life,  which  had  previously  escaped  observation. ' 

>  GermaD,  Milzbrand.     French,  charbon,  anthrax. 
■  Vide  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  *an  acooant  of  the  bacillas  tuberoulosiB  recently 
discovered  by  Koch. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY.    DIAGNOSIS.    PROGNOSIS. 

PathofnoBonto  Symptoms— Dlftgaoatlo  Symptomi^Sut^eetlire  and  Olii|eetlT6  Symptom*— 
StKot— OIlnieAl  History  of  DImams  and  the  dlfflereDt  Modes  by  whleh  It  Is  obtalDed— Stsfes 
of  Dlsesso—PrMursory  or  Prodromio  ETcnts— Sequels— Dlngnoslfc— Reasoning  by  way  of 
exeluslon— Differential  Diagnosis— Profnosls—Prognostios. 

THE  Study  of  the  Rjmptoms  of  disease  forms  a  division  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology,  called  Symptomatology  or  Semeio- 
logy.  The  consideration  of  symptoms  will  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
space  to  be  devoted  to  each  individual  disease,  in  treating  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  or  special  pathology,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  It  will 
suffice  to  present  in  this  chapter  certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which 
should  be  understood  before  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 

Under  the  name  symptoms  are  embraced  all  appreciable  morbid  phenomena 
occurring  in  connection  with  disease.  The  name  signifies  to  fall  together,  and 
denotes  concurrence  of  events.  To  repeat  the  often  quoted  com[)arison  by 
Gralen,  symptoms  accompany  diseases  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance. 
By  means  of  symptoms  the  existence  of  disease  is  made  apparent,  and  the 
character  and  seat  of  different  affections  are  ascertained. 

Certain  symptoms  are  distinguished  as  pathognomonic,  A  pathognomonic 
symptom  is  one  which  denotes  invariably  the  existence  of  a  particular  disease. 
It  derives  this  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
one  disease.  Whenever  such  a  symptom,  therefore,  is  present,  it  represents 
that  disease,  and,  in  itself,  suffices  for  its  recognition.  The  number  of  pathog* 
nomonic  symptoms  is  quite  small.  As  an  illustration,  a  semi-transparent, 
viscid,  rusty-colored  matter  of  expectoration  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumo- 
nitis. It  iSy  therefore,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  always  denoting  th<* 
existence  of  that  disease.  In  like  manner  the  crepitant  rale,  obtained  by 
auscultation,  is  so  distinctive  of  the  same  disease  as  to  be  nearly  pathogno- 
monic.    It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  many  additional  examples. 

A  symptom  is  said  to  be  diagnoitie  when  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  con* 
nection  with  a  particular  disease  than  with  other  diseases.  Just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  diseases,  is  its  diagnostic  import  marked  ;  that  is, 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  some  one  of  these  diseases,  and  its  value  in  diag- 
nosis is  the  greater  the  smaller  their  number.  Different  symptoms  differ  an 
regards  their  respective  diagnostic  value.  Some  are  highly  diagnostic ;  in  other 
words,  they  point  strongly  to  the  existence  of  particular  diseases.  Others  are 
moderately,  and,  again,  others  slightly  diagnostic.  The  measure  of  diagnoa- 
tic  significance  depends  on  the  frequency  of  concurrence  with  a  particular 
disease  and  the  infrequency  of  concurrence  with  other  diseases. 

Symptoms  are  either  subjeeiive  or  objective.  Subjective  symptoms  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  sensations  or  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  which, 
consequently,  the  physician  can  appreciate  only  through  the  patient's  de» 
scription  of  them.  Objective  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which 
the  physician  observes  for  himself,  and  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  which  he 
is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  the  patient.     As  regards  subjective  symptoms,  the 
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phjBician  is  exposed  to  error  in  consequence  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  describe  them  clearlj.  In  young  children  this  class  of  symptoms 
ia  not  available.  This  is  true,  also,  of  idiots,  the  insane,  and  in  the  delirium 
incident  to  di£ferent  diseases.  As  regards  these  symptoms,  too,  the  physician 
ia  liable  to  be  deceived  by  intentional  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of 
patients ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  unintentionally,  by  a  tendency,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  exa^eration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciation  of 
morbid  sensations  or  feelings.  Owing  to  these  sources  of  error,  much  tact  is 
often  requisite  in  placing  a  proper  estimate  on  subjective  symptoms.  Objec- 
tiYe  symptoms  are  not  open  to  the  same  liabilities  to  error.  The  physician 
judges  of  these  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and,  if  he  foil  to  discover 
or  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  them,  the  fault  consists  in  his  own  want  of 
attention,  judgment,  or  skill.  Objective  symptoms,  thus,  are  much  more 
reliable  than  subjective,  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  disease. 

The  exaggeration  of  pain  or  sufiering  of  any  kind,  and  of  morbid  sensa- 
tions,  is  common,  sometimes  because  patients  are  led  to  form  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  subjective  symptoms ;  sometimes  with  a  view  to  awaken  interest 
or  sympathy ;  sometimes  for  malingering  purposes,  and  sometimes  to  secure 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  more  efficient  treatment. 
Factitious  and  exaggerated  ailments  enter  pretty  largely  into  the  cases  which 
the  practitioner  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

A  symptom,  as  already  defined,  is  any  manifest  morbid  phenomenon  or 
event  Occurring  concurrently  with  a  disease,  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 
pathological  connection  with  that  disease.  Its  pathological  connection  with 
the  dis^ise  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  or  more 
or  less  diagnostic  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  present  as  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. If  the  latter  be  true,  it  has  no  pathological  connection  with  the 
disease,  and  is  devoid  of  diagnostic  significance.  This  difference  among 
symptoms  has  been  expressed  by  calling  them  tlgns  when  they  are  either 
pathognomonic  or  more  or  less  diagnostic.  According  to  this  distinction,  a 
symptom  becomes  a  sign  whenever  it  denotes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
existence  of  a  particular  disease.  The  term  signs,  however,  has  come  con* 
ventioually  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  usual  to  apply  this  term  to 
the  phenomena  obtained  by  certain  methods  of  investigation  distinguished  as 
physical,  namely,  percussion,  auscultation,  etc.  These  phenomena  are  called 
physical  signs,  but  for  convenience,  the  word  physical  is  often  omitted,  and  is 
considered  as  understood  when  the  term  sign  is  alone  used.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term  signs,  it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  symptoms,  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  other  phenomena  manifested  in  connection  with  disease.  The 
phenomena  thus  included  under  the  name  signs,  are,  of  course,  objective,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  those  by  means  of  which  the  exist- 
ence, seat,  and  character  of  certain  diseases  are  ascertained. 

Among  the  physical  methods  of  examination  introduced  into  modem  medi- 
cine, the  use  of  the  thermometer  holds  an  important  place.  For  measuring 
the  heat  of  the  body,  a  thermometer  adapted  to  this  purpose  is  requisite.  A 
self-registering  thermometer  is  to  be  preferred.  The  bulb  of  the  instrument 
is  to  be  placed  deep  within  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  of  the  patient  folded  across 
the  chest,  the  perspiration  having  been  first  wiped  away.  The  instrument 
should  remain  in  this  situation  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  good  practical 
rule  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  remain  until  a  minute  passes  without  any 
further  rise  of  the  mercury,  the  physician  pressing  the  shoulder  of  the  patient 
in  order  to  secure  close  contact  of  the  integument  on  all  sides  of  the  instru- 
ment The  normal  temperature  is  from  98^  to  99^  Fahr.  in  the  great 
majority  of  persons ;  exceptionally  it  may  be  half  a  degree,  or  even  a  little 
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more,  either  above  Or  below  the  range.     The  normal  fluctuations  are  incon* 
siderable  in  comparison  with  the  vanationa  incident  to  certain  diseases. 

The  diurnal  variations  in  health  are  as  follows :  The  temperature  is  at  its 
minimum  at  about  6  o'clock  A.  M. ;  the  maximum  is  reached  late  in  the  afVer- 
noon,  and  then  there  is  a  fall  which  lasts  until  6  A.  M.  The  range  of  the 
ordinary  diurnal  fluctuations  is  not  greater  than  about  one  and  a  half  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  Exercise  maj  cause  considerable  rise.  Food  causes  a  rise 
which  is  most  marked  after  breakfast,  less  so  after  lunch ;  and  after  dinner 
there  is  a  retardation  of  the  fall  which  would  otherwise  occur.  Alcohol 
diminishes  somewhat  the  temperature.     Tea  causes  an  elevation. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  animal  temperature,  the 
clinical  thermometer  is  indispensable.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the 
hand  placed  on  the  skin,  on  which  physicians  heretofore  relied  for  ascertain- 
ing the  heat  of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  the  thermometer  in  the 
axilla  may  indicate  an  increase  of  heat,  when,  to  the  touch,  the  surlace  of  the 
body  does  not  seem  to  be  warmer  than  in  health.  Still  less  reliable  are  the 
sensations  of  the  patient ;  he  may  complain  of  coldness  when  the  thermome- 
ter indicates  increase  of  heat,  and  vice  versA,  By  means  of  the  thermometer, 
symptoms  pertaining  to  animal  heat  are  rendered  objective,  and  det<'rmined 
with  precision.  The  axilla  is  a  much  better  situation  in  which  to  place  the 
bulb  of  the  instniment  than  under  the  tongue,  and  a  properly  constructed 
instrument  may  be  conveniently  applied  in  tliat  situation.  In  some  instances 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
rectum  or  vagina.  As  a  rule  the  body  heat,  ascertained  in  these  situations  is 
about  a  degree  higher  than  the  axillary  temperature. 

The  study  of  the  thermometric  phenomena  in  different  diseases  has  de- 
veloped certain  laws,  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  here  stated. 

In  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer,  is  always  more  or  less  raised,  thus  substantiating 
the  propriety  of  the  term  fever,  which  signifies  increase  of  heat.  If  the 
thermometer  do  not  indicate  preternatural  heat,  it  is  certain  that  a  patient  is 
not  in  a  febrile  state.  Hence  the  physician,  by  means  of  the  thermometer, 
may  be  enabled  to  avoid  an  error  into  which  he  might  be  led  by  other  symp- 
toms pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  fever  or  some  acute  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  increased  heat  sometimes  precedes  other  evidence  of  a  febrile  disease 
which  may  thus  be  predicted  by  means  of  the  thermometer. 

The  increase  of  heat  in  different  febrile  disead<*s  very  rarely  exceeds 
110^  Fahr.,  and,  as  anile,  the  amount  of  increase  is  a  criterion  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  disease.  An  increase  to  100°  or  101°,  is  evidence  of  mildnei^ 
of  the  disease.  If  the  thermometer  indicate  steadily  105°  Fahr.,  it  is  certain 
that  the  disease  is  severe.  A  persisting  temperature  above  105°  denotea 
great  danger,  and  an  increase  to  108°,  109°,  or  110°  Fahr.  is  usually  a  fatal 
sign. 

The  persistence  of  preternatural  heat  in  any  disease  denotes  its  continu- 
ance. Whatever  may  be  the  symptoms,  the  career  of  the  disease  is  not  endt^d 
as  long  as  the  thermometer  indicates  an  abnormal  temi>erature.  A  progies- 
sive  increase  of  heat  from  day  to  day  denotes  a  oonvs{)onding  increase  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  and  the  reduction  of  heat  to  the  normal  standard,  as 
a  rule,  is  evidence  of  convalescence.  The  tem}M*niture,  in  some  disease^u 
falls  rapidly  to  the  normal  standard,  and  in  other  dise&oes  the  decline  is 
gradual.  The  term  defervescence  denotes  the  decline  of  temjieralure  towani 
the  standard  of  health,  meaning,  generally,  the  approach  of  convalescence. 
Some  diseases  are  characterized  during  the  period  of  defervescence  by  con- 
siderable oscillations  fA'  tem[>erature  between  night  and  morning,  the  maxi* 
mum  being  generally  at  night  and  the  minimum  at  morning.     Typhoid  fever 
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to  especiallj  characterized  bj  these  oscillations  toward  the  end  of  the  febrile 
career.  Hence  it  is  important  to  employ  the  thermometer,  not  only  daily, 
.  but  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  decrease  of  heat  in  the  morning  is  favorable, 
whereas,  an  increase  from  night  to  morning  is  the  reverse.  The  temperature 
io  some  cases  of  disease  remains  above  the  normal  standard  after  the  general 
symptoms  denote  convalescence ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  a  relapse  or  the  supervention  of  some  other  affection.  A  relapse 
or  the  supervention  of  some  other  affection  is  denoted  by  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture after  either  apparent  or  real  convalescence.  During  the  progress  of  a 
fever  or  any  acute  disease,  a  sudden  notable  increase  of  temperature,  not 
sufficient  to  denote  impending  death,  points  to  the  development  of  some  com- 
plication or  intercurrent  afiection. 

The  abnormal  variations  of  temperature  which  are  most  apt  to  occur  con- 
sist of  more  or  less  increase.  Diminution  below  the  normal  standard  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  has  less  significance ;  yet  the  latter  occurs  occasion- 
ally, and  is  not  without  importance.  In  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  a  sudden 
and  notable  decrease  of  temperature  may  denote  the  occurrence  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage.  In  some  cases  of  disease  the  tempemture  is  observed  to  fall 
notably  without  improvement  in  other  symptoms,  constituting,  under  these 
circumstances,  an  unfavorable  symptom.  In  the  collapsed  stage  of  epidemic 
cholera  the  heat  falls  three  or  four  degrees  below  the  normal  standard.  In 
conclusion,  while  the  thermometer  enables  the  practitioner  to  obtain  important 
information  concerning  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  this  information  is  always  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  other  facts  belonging  to  the  clinical  history, 
and  the  significance  or  value  of  the  thermometric  phenomena  depend,  in  no 
fimalL  measure,  upon  the  symptoms  with  which  they  are  associated. 

From  time  immemorial  morbid  characters  of  the  arterial  pulse  have  been 
ranked  among  the  most  important  of  objective  symptoms.  The  sphygmih- 
graph  represents  to  the  eye  the  movements  of  the  pulse.  Applied  over  the 
radial  artery,  a  line  traced  in  an  upward  direction  represents  the  influx  of 
blood  from  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle ;  from  the  summit  of  this  line,  a 
line  downward  and  more  or  less  oblique,  represents  the  efiiux  of  blood  from 
the  arterial  system  into  the  capillaries.  The  two  lines  connected  at  the  sum- 
mit make  a  diagram  called  by  Marey  the  form  of  the  pulse.  The  upward 
line  traced  during  the  ventricular  systole  is  called  the  line  of  cucent ;  the 
oblique  line  traced  from  above  downward  during  the  ventricular  diastole  is 
called  the  line  of  descent^  and  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  at  the  top  is  called 
the  summiL  The  number  of  these  diagrams  within  a  given  space,  of  course, 
shows  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Pulse-writing  thus  consists  of  a  series 
of  diagrams,  each  representing  an  arterial  pulsation,  that  is,  the  movements 
occurring  from  one  beat  of  the  heart  to  another. 

Comparative  observations  by  Marey  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  form 
of  the  radial  pulse  has  certain  traits  as  regards  the  line  of  ascent,  the  line  of 
descent,  and  the  summit,  which  are  physiological,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
health,  and  that  certain  variations  in  the  form  of  the  pulse  are  pathological, 
denoting  morbid  conditions  relating  to  the  circulation.  These  pathological 
variations  constitute  characters  symptomatic  of  disease.  Referring  the  reader 
to  other  works  for  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sphygmograph,  the 
rules  for  its  employment,  and  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  pulse 
in  health  and  disease,  the  more  important  of  the  characters  which  have  been 
ascertained  will  be  here  concisely  introduced.  The  characters  relate  respect- 
ively to  the  line  of  ascent,  the  descent,  and  the  summit. 

The  line  of  ascent  represents,  measurably,  the  force  of  the  systole  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  length  of  this  line  is  a  criterion 
of  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta.     The  length  of 
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this  line  is,  however,  much  affected  hj  the  resistance  caused  hy  the  tension 
of  the  arteries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  blood  which  the  arteries  con- 
tain at  the  time  of  the  Tentricular  systole.  In  proportion  as  the  tension  is 
great,  that  is,  the  arteries  filled,  the  line  will  be  short,  although  the  ventri- 
cular systole  be  strong ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  is  long  in  proportion 
as  the  tension  is  small,  that  is,  the  arteries  unfilled,  provided  the  heart's  action 
be  not  weak.  Bloodletting  increases  the  length  of  this  line,  not  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  but  by  diminishing  the  arterial  tension. 
Notable  shortness  of  this  line  is  observed  if  the  heart's  action  be  much  enfee- 
bled, as  in  an  advanced  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  or  in  cases  of  local  inflammation 
in  connection  with  a  typhoid  condition.  The  line  is  notably  short  and  varied 
with  successive  pulsations  in  cases  of  mitral  cardiac  lesions  with  much  insufll- 
ciency.  A  notable  disparity  in  this  regard  between  the  two  radial  pulses 
exists  in  certain  cases  of  aneurism  afllecting  the  aorta,  the  innominata,  or  the 
subclavian  artery. 

The  line  of  ascent  is  either  vertical  or  more  or  less  oblique.  If  vertical, 
it  denotes  quickness  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  the  ventricular  contraction  is  slow.  A  vertical  line  of  ascent, 
representing  rapidity  of  the  arterial  movement,  denotes  a  character  of  the 
pulse  which,  to  the  touch,  may  give  a  fallacious  sensation  of  force.  The 
shortness  of  the  line  may  show  want  of  force  when,  owing  to  the  quickness  of 
the  movement,  the  pulse  appears  to  be  strong. 

The  line  of  ascent  is  not  always  a  straight  line,  but  being  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance either  approximately  or  completely  vertical,  it  tlien  b<>comes  more  or 
less  oblique,  or  the  obliquity  is  increased.  This  denotes  a  difi'erence  between 
the  first  and  latter  part  of  the  ventricular  systole,  as  regards  quick ne8^ — at 
the  beginning  it  is  more  or  less  quick,  and  towards  the  end,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  it  becomes  more  or  less  slow.  The 
change  is  sometimes  sudden,  and  causes  a  jog  or  notch  toward  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  line ;  this  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  aortic  cardiac  lesions 
involving  obstruction  and  regurgitation. 

The  line  of  descent  represents  the  arterial  movements  from  the  cessation 
of  one  ventricular  systole  to  the  time  when  the  next  systole  occurs.  In 
general,  no  movement  of  the  artery  is  appreciable  by  the  touch  during  this 
period.  The  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  being  closed,  the  movements  of  the 
artery  correspond  to  the  efflux  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries. 
The  line  of  descent  connects  the  two  succeeding  lines  of  ascent  extending 
from  the  upper  end  of  one  to  the  lower  end  of  the  other.  The  length  of  this 
line  will  thus  depend  on  the  interval  of  time  between  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tions, that  is,  on  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  the  pulse.  The  line  is  more 
or  less  oblique  according  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  efllux  ot' 
blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  takes  place.  The  line  is  some- 
times  straight  and  sometimes  curved,  the  convexity  looking  upward.  Morbid 
characters  relating  to  obliquity  and  curvature  are  produced  by  an  abnormal 
obstruction  in  the  capillary  system,  and  by  an  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  coata 
of  the  large  arteries. 

The  line  of  descent  in  health  has  in  its  course  an  oscillation  more  or  leas 
marked  corresponding  to  the  dicrotic  or  rebounding  pulsation  wLich  is  aome- 
times  felt  by  the  touch  in  cases  of  disease.  The  sphygmograph  shows  dicn>- 
tism  to  be  a  normal  character  of  the  pulse,  but  the  rebounding  or  oscillation « 
in  health,  is  not  sufficient  to  be  felt  by  the  finger.  When  appreciable  by  tht* 
touch,  it  is  abnormally  increased.  The  dicrotic  character  of  the  line  of  dr- 
scent  is  marked  in  proportion  as  the  ventricular  systole  is  rapid,  as  denoted 
by  a  vertical  line  of  ascent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dicrotic  character 
is  slight  if  the  ooutraction  of  the  ventricle  be  slow,  as  denoted  by  obliquit\ 
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of  tbe  line  of  aaceni.  Elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
seooe  of  dicrotism  in  a  marked  degree ;  in  cases  of  senile  rigidity  of  the  arte- 
ries it  is  either  lost  or  but  slightly  apparent.  Slowness  of  the  efflux  of  blood 
fiwn  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries,  inducing  slowness  of  the  ventricular 
oo&traction,  diminishes,  whereas  relaxation  of  the  capillaries,  by  increasing 
tbe  freedom  of  this  efflux,  increases,  dicrotism.  The  dicrotism  is  more  marked 
wbeo  the  quantity  of  the  blood  sent  out  with  the  ventricular  systole  is  small, 
thsn  when  the  quantity  is  large.  Dicrotism  is  especially  marked  in  continued 
fever,  a  fact  which  Marey  attributes  to  the  relaxation  of  the  capillaries.  In 
lome  cases  of  disease  two  or  more  oscillations  may  appear  in  the  line  of  de- 
scent, showing  a  corresponding  number  of  oscillations  in  the  artery  during 
the  ventricular  diastole.  This  occurs  under  circumstances  favoring  dicrotism, 
wbeo  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  notably  diminished. 

Certain  characters  relate  to  the  summit,  that  is,  to  the  connection  between 
the  upper  end  of  the  line  of  ascent  and  of  the  line  of  descent.  The  line  of 
ascent  ends  when  the  ventricular  systole  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  caused 
by  tbe  blood  in  the  arteries  and  the  arterial  coats.  Now,  if  the  systole  end 
duvctly  this  equilibrium  takes  place,  and  the  efflux  of  blood  into  the  capil- 
laries at  once  begins,  the  line  of  descent  forms  with  the  line  of  ascent  an  angle 
more  or  less  acute ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  intermediate  space  at  the 
Mimmit.  If,  however,  the  ventricular  systole  continue  after  the  equilibrium 
i»  established,  the  summit  is  a  plane  of  variable  length.  If  the  equilibrium 
be  exact,  the  summit  is  represented  by  a  line  perfectly  horizontal,  its  length 
representing  the  time  between  the  cessation  of  the  influx  of  blood  into 
tiie  arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  efflux  into  the  capillaries.  If  the 
eqoilibrinm  be  not  exact,  the  line  forming  the  summit  will  not  be  perfectly 
horiaoDtal ;  it  will  have  an  inclination  upward  if  the  influx  slightly  exceed 
the  efflux,  and,  if  the  reverse,  the  line  will  incline  downward.  The  extension 
of  the  ventricular  systole  beyond  the  ending  of  the  line  of  ascent,  as  denoted 
by  a  line  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  at  the  summit,  occurs  especially  in  con- 
nection with  senile  induration  or  calciiication  of  the  arteries. 

Tbe  study  of  the  graphic  characters  of  the  pulse  has  afforded  important 
iDformatioD  concerning  the  circulation  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  The 
*pfayinDogTaph  has  enlarged  our  resources  for  obtaining  data  for  diagnosis  and 
pngnosis.  The  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  however,  the  nicety  required  for 
iu  employment,  and  the  numerous  incidental  circumstances  which  are  liable 
to  afiect  its  operation,  restrict  its  availability  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

The  ophthalmoscope  has  added  an  important  field  to  the  domain  of  symp- 
t'lnatology.  Aside  from  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ophthal- 
■Knoope  brings  under  observation  morbid  appearances  which  are  important 
a»  tymptoms  ot  extra-ocuiar  morbid  conditions.  Certain  of  these  morbid 
appearances  relate  to  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  disk.  Conges- 
tion or  hyperemia  of  these  vessels,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  deficiency  of  blood,  or  ansBmia,  to  a  certain  extent  represent  corresponding 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  centres.  An  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
retina  may  denote,  under  certain  circumstances,  changes  of  the  intra-cranial 
▼easels,  involving  liability  to  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Characteristic  intra- 
(jcnlar  appearances  have  repeatedly  led  to  the  discovery  of  renal  disease  which 
bad  previously  been  unsuspected.  Appearances  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
opcie  nerve  and  the  retina,  sclerosis  and  atrophy,  are  significant,  in  certain 
'•^ws,  of  intrgr^ranial  or  intra-spinal  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^h^fiact  of  morbid  appearances  within  the  eye  is  sometimes  of  importance  as 
c^intribating  to  exclude  lesions  or  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  nervous 
cnitres.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  observation  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
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scope  may  show  significant  intra-ocular  morbid  appearances  when  there  is 
neither  defect  of  vision  nor  any  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  eye. 
The  careful  study  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  observed  in  different 
diseases,  in  connection  with  other  symptomatic  phenomena  and  post-mortem 
examinations,  for  a  longer  period,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  full  amount 
of  reliable  information  to  be  obtained  from  this  source.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  ophthalmoscope  is  a  highly  important  acquisition  of  modem 
clinical  medicine  as  a  means  of  investigating,  especially,  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system  with  reference  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  sustaining,  in  relation 
to  these  diseases,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  the  same  relation  as  the  stetho- 
sco))e  to  the  affections  within  the  chest.  In  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  symptoms  furnished  by 
the  ophthalmoscope,  according  to  the  observations  of  those  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  this  field  of  clinical  study,  will  be  noticed.  To  distinguish  with 
accuracy  the  varied  morbid  appearances  which  are  to  be  observed  by  means 
of  this  instrument,  requires  an  amount  of  skill  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  to  its  use  special  attention,  and  by  considerable  experience.  The 
student  or  practitioner  who  desires  to  become  a  skilful  ophthalmoscopist  should, 
if  practicable,  obtain  practical  instruction  from  an  expert,  and  he  will,  of 
course,  consult  works  which  treat  in  extenso  of  ophthalmoscopy.^ 

The  symptoms  and  signs  which  occur  during  the  course  of  a  disease,  are 
the  events  which  make  up  its  Clinical  history.  This  phrase  is  i4>plied  to  a 
description  of  the  manifest  phenomena  taking  place  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  disease,  together  with  the  order  of  their  succession  and  the  laws 
which  govern  them.  Or,  instead  of  clinical  history,  it  is  proper  to  say  the 
naturcU  history  of  a  disease,  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course 
unaffected  by  disturbing  influences  of  any  kind,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made 
to  arrest,  abridge,  or  modify  its  course  by  therapeutical  measures. 

How  is  the  clinical  or  natural  history  of  a  disease  to  be  obtained?  There 
are  three  methods  which  may  be  employed.  One  method  consists  in  selecting, 
as  types  of  the  disease,  a  few  well-marked  cases,  and  basing  the  description 
of  the  disease  on  the  events  observed  in  these  cases.  This  method  is  defective, 
because  some  symptoms  belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  wanting,  and  some 
symptoms  not  belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  present  in  these  few  repre- 
sentative or  typical  cases.  Moreover,  this  method  is  inadequate  to  show  the 
relative  importance  of  particular  symptoms.  Another  method  is  to  make  out 
a  history  from  recollection,  after  having  observed  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
cases.  A  history  thus  obtained  must  be  imperfect  from  the  obvious  inability 
to  retain  in  the  memory  all  the  events  which  occurred  while  the  cases  were 
under  observation,  together  with  the  order  and  relative  frequency  of  their 
occurrence.  The  third  method  is  the  only  one  by  means  of  which  an  accurate 
clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  to  be  obtained.  It  consists, ^r#f,  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  certain  number  of  cases  fully  and  carefully  recorded;  and, 
second,  in  an  analysis  of  the  recorded  crises  with  reference  to  the  symptomatic 
phenomena  which  occurred,  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  the 
order  of  their  succession,  the  number  of  deaths  and  recoveries,  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  etc.  By  this  method  are  ascertained  events  which  are  con- 
stantly present,  and,  therefore,  have  an  essential  relation  to  the  disease; 
events  which  are  incidental  to  the  disease,  being  present  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, and  events  the  presence  of  which  is  purely  accidental.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  studied  after  tliis 

*  The  work  by  Dr.  AUbntt  *'0n  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,'*  etc.,  Is  the 
fnUest  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language.  Dr.  A.  treats  of  the  sabject  with 
commendable  caution  and  candor.  Vide  Trait6  iconographiqne  d'Ophthalmosoope  par 
H.  GalezuwBki,  Paris,  1876. 
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tnethody  and  here,  therefore,  is  ample  scope  for  further  clinical  labor.  Among 
the  diseases  which  have  been  studied  afler  this  method  maj  be  mentioned 
tjphoid  and  typhus  fever  and  acute  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  knowledge  of 
the  clinical  history  of  these  and  some  other  diseases  obtained  by  means  of 
this  method  within  late  years  exemplifies  its  advantages. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  divided  into  several  distinct  periods  or 
stadia,  which  are  commonly  called  stages.  The  first  stage  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  invasion  or  access  of  the  disease.  This  period  dates  from  the 
first  morbid  manifestations,  and  extends  to  the  time  when  the  disease  may  be 
considered  as  fuUy  developed  or  established.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
varies  in  different  diseases  and  in  different  cases  of  the  same  disease.  Gene- 
rally the  duration  is  governed  by  certain  laws  proper  to  different  diseases. 
Some  diseases  are  characterized  by  the  abruptness  of  their  development,  the 
stage  of  invasion  being  very  short  or  altogether  wanting.  The  career  or 
course  of  a  disease  extends  from  the  date  of  its  development,  that  is,  from 
the  end  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  to  the  time  when  the  disease  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ended.  This  period  is  frequently  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
stages.  The  stage  of  convalescence  embraces  the  period  between  the  end  of 
the  disease  and  the  complete  restoration  of  health. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  properly  embraces  phenomena  which  may 
precede  the  stage  of  invasion  or  access.  They  are  distinguished  as  precursory 
or  prodromic  events;  and  in  some  diseases  is  to  be  included  a  period  which 
is  called  the  period  of  incubation.  The  latter  term,  signifying  hatching,  re- 
lates to  the  time  which  elapses  after  the  reception  of  certain  special  causes  of 
disease,  before  any  morbid  manifestations  take  place.  For  example,  after 
inoculation  with  the  virus  of  smallpox,  a  certain  number  of  days  elapse  before 
any  morbid  phenomena  make  their  appearance.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
occult  operations  are  going  on  in  the  system,  and,  when  these  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  period  of  invasion  or  access  occurs.  The  significance  of  the 
term  inonbation  is  thus  apparent.  It  is  rendered  especially  significant  by  the 
germ  theory  of  the  causation  of  many  diseases.  The  existence  of  a  period 
of  incubation  is  one  of  the  points  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 
Again,  the  clinical  history  of  a  disease  should  take  in  phenomena  which  may 
occur  after  recovery  from  a  disease,  provided  they  are  dependent  upon  it. 
Certain  diseases  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  certain  consequences,  which  are 
called  sequela  or  sequels.  Thus,  after  recovery  from  scarlatina,  albuminuria 
and  general  dropsy  occur  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  These  are  results  of 
this  disease,  and  hence  belong  to  its  history  as  sequels.  In  like  manner 
phthisis  is  apt  to  be  a  sequel  of  measles,  motor  paralysis  follows  diphtheria,  etc. 

As  a  general  statement,  diseases,  in  respect  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
belonging  to  their  natural  history,  present  in  different  times  and  places  great 
uniformity;  they  are  essentially  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  undergo  little  or  no  material  changes  from  age  to  age.  This  statement 
is  believed  to  be  correct,  although  it  is  in  opposition  to  views  somewhat 
prevalent.  The  different  phases  and  modifications  which  the  same  diseases 
may  present,  not  only  at  different  times  and  places,  but  in  different  cases  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  explained  by  the  co- 
existence of  affections  which  may  have  been  antecedent  or  which  are  de- 
veloped as  complications. 

Diagnosis. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases 
are  to  be  considered,  is  their  diagnosis.     The  .term  diagnosis  means  the  dis- 
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crimination  of  diseases,  that  is,  ascertaining  their  character  and  seat.  The 
practical  importance  of  a  correct  discrimination  of  diseases,  with  reference  to 
their  management,  is  suificiently  ohvious.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  case  of  disease  established  principles  of  treatment,  until  the  character 
and  seat  of  the  disease  are  ascertained?  Diagnosis  and  treatment  are,  in 
fact,  the  two  practical  ends  of  the  study  of  medicine.  Diagnosis  is  also 
important  with  reference  to  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  clinical  historj  of 
diseases.  In  collecting  cases  for  analysis,  if  different  diseases  be  confounded, 
the  results  of  the  analysis  will  be  vitiated.  In  like  manner,  correctness  of 
diagnosis  is  the  basis  of  therapeutical  experience.  Conclusions  drawn  from 
the  effects  of  measures  of  treatment  in  a  series  of  cases  will,  of  course,  prove 
fallacious  if  the  series  include  cases  of  different  diseases  which  have  been 
confounded.  Here  is  a  source  of  not  a  little  of  what  has  been  called  false 
experience  in  practical  medicine.  Diseases  which  were  formerly  confounded 
are  now  known  to  be  distinct  and  readily  discriminated  from  each  other. 
For  example,  the  eruptive  fevers,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox  were 
once  considered  as  different  varieties  of  one  disease.  Physicians  did  not 
undertake,  until  within  a  few  years,  to  discriminate  between  pleuritis,  pneu* 
monitis,  and  bronchitis;  now  the  diagnostic  characters  of  each  are  well 
ascertained,  and  are  sufficient  for  its  recognition.  Still  more  recently,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fever  have  been  shown  to  be  essentially  distinct  diseases. 

Differences  in  skill  and  tact,  among  practitioners  of  medicine,  relate  espe- 
cially to  diagnosis.  In  medical  consultations  it  is  here  chiefly  that  points  for 
discussion  and  disagreement  arise.  It  is  here  that  the  want  of  aid  and  coun- 
sel is  oftenest  felt  by  the  physician.  The  diagnosis  involves  more  embarrass- 
ment than  the  management  of  diseases.  This  fact  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
people  at  large,  many  of  whom  undertake  to  decide  respecting  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease  whenever  their  friends  are  ill. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  disease  may  be  based  on  the  presence  of  a  pathognomonic 
event.  Thus,  the  characteristic  expectoration,  or  the  crepitant  rfile,  de- 
notes the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  But,  as  already  stated,  there  are  but 
few  symptomatic  phenomena  which  are  truly  pathognomonic.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  present  in  all  cases  of  the  diseases  which  they  denote  if  they  be 
present ;  hence  their  absence  is  by  no  means  proof  against  the  existence  of 
the  diseases.  The  characteristic  expectoration  and  the  crepitant  r&le,  for 
example,  are  wanting  in  not  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonitia. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  cannot  often  be  based 
on  pathognomonic  events.  And,  next  in  importance,  as  regards  the  basis  of 
diagnosis,  is  the  presence  of  diagnostic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  diagnostic  significance  belonging  to  the  symptoms  present 
and  their  number,  is  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  easy  and  positive.  In  these 
respects  different  diseases  and  different  cases  of  the  same  disease  differ  widely; 
in  some  instances  the  diagnostic  symptoms  present  are  few  in  number  and 
weak,  while  in  other  instances  they  are  many  and  strong.  It  is  with  special 
reference  to  the  relative  diagnostic  value  of  the  different  events  which  make 
np  the  clinical  history  of  a  disease,  that  this  history  is  important  to  the 
physician. 

The  laws  of  disease  are  oflen  of  importance  in  relation  to  diagnosis.  For 
example,  typhoid  fever  rarely  affects  persons  over  fiiiy  years  oi  age.  When, 
therefore,  persons  beyond  this  period  of  life  are  said  to  have  typhoid  fever, 
the  chances  are  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  diagnosis.  Certain  diseases, 
as  a  rule,  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person.  Tiie  probabilities,  therefore, 
in  a  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  are  against  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  this 
class,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patient  has  already  had  the  disease.  Certain 
physical  signs  situated  within  a  circumscribed  space  at  the  summit  of  the 
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chest,  denote  phthisis,  while  the  same  signs,  situated  elsewhere,  might  point 
to  some  other  affection,  owing  to  the  law  that  a  phthisical  affection,  in  the 
Tast  majoritj  of  cases,  first  occurs  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Similar 
iUufltrations  might  he  multiplied ;  the  laws  regulating  the  development  of  a 
disesse,  the  succession  of  events,  its  duration,  its  sequels,  etc.,  often  furnish 
Talnsble  aid  in  its  diagnosis.  Here,  too,  the  practical  importance  of  know- 
ledge of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases  is  apparent. 

A  highly  effective  method  of  reaching  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is  called 
**ressoning  by  way  of  exclusion."     In  a  case  of  doubt  as  regards  diagnosis, 
the  problem  is  generally  to  decide  between  a  certain  number  of  diseases.     The 
exiiiing  disease  is  one  of  two,  three,  or  more  diseases  which  may  be  suspected 
to  exist.     Now,  if  it  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of  these  is  the  existing 
disease  fix»m  the  positive  proof  relating  to  diagnostic  events  and  laws,  it  may 
be  practicable  to  decide  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
one  or  more,  and  therefore  the  latter  are  excluded.     By  this  process  of  elimi- 
nation the  number  of  diseases  is  diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  even  to 
ime  disease;  the  diagnosis  then  being  made  on  the  principle  of  exclusion. 
To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  method,  the  presence  of  lancinating  pains 
in  one  side  of  the  chest,  as  a  prominent  symptom  of  disease,  is  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  either  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  or  pleurodynia.     The  question 
is,  which  one  of  these  three  diseases  is  the  existing  disease.     In  seeking  to 
decide  this  question,  we  look  for  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  either 
one,  that  is,  for  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms.     The  characteristic 
e^)ectonition  of  pneumonitis  would  be  decisive,  if  present,  but  its  absence  is 
not  proof  that  this  disease  does  not  exist.     We  cannot  exclude  this  disease 
hy  Uie  abeenee  of  that  symptom.     But  pneumonitis  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  crepitant  r&le,  and  aJJways  leads  to  solidification  of  lung,  which  is  re- 
vealed by  certain  auscultatory  signs.     Suppose  these  signs  to  be  wanting,  we 
may  exclude  pneumonitis.     The  question  is  now  between  pleuritis  and  pleuro- 
dvniiL     Pleuritis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  friction  murmur  on  auscul- 
tation, and  always,  if  primary,  leads  to  more  or  less  liquid  efiusion,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  is  demonstratively  determined  by  physical  signs.     Suppose 
the«e  signs  to  be  wanting,  we  n^y  exclude  pleuritis.     We  thus  arrive,  by 
way  of  exclusion,  at  the  diagnosis  of  pleurodynia,  assuming  the  problem  to 
cijflnprise  only  these  three  diseases. 

In  discriminating  a  disease  from  one  of  several  diseases  with  which  it  has 
n>ire  or  lees  symptomatic  phenomena  in  common,  the  amount  of  positive  evi- 
<i>:oee  in  behalf  of  its  existence  is  to  be  considered,  and,  also,  the  evidence 
a^n»t  the  existence  of  the  diseases  from  which  it  is  to  be  discriminated. 
This  oomparison  of  one  disease  with  other  diseases,  with  reference  to  the 
fifHitive  and  negative  evidence  of  its  existence,  constitutes  what  is  called 
d.ff^tuHal  diaynotii;  and  to  discriminate  a  disease  in  the  manner  just  de- 
**  ribed  ia  to  differentiate  it.  Thus,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  many 
•rmpcoms  in  common,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  essential  points.  The 
'i.fifrrential  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  has  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  denote  the  presence  of  one,  and  the  absence  of  the  other. 

Diagnoatic  skill  is  required,  not  alone  in  differentiating  diseases,  but  in  the 
diVriffliiia,tion  of  cases  in  which  diseases  are  either  simulated  or  their  ex- 
lAteaee  fiuicied.  The  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  physician  are  here  not  in- 
ireqQently  called  into  requisition.  The  judgment  must  rest  mainly  on 
deriataoQs  from  the  established  laws  of  different  diseases  as  regards  sympto- 
malie  phenomena,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of  objective  phenomena  which  in 
cf-nain  diseases  are  invariably  present.  It  follows,  that  the  practitioner, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  successful  as  a  diagnostician  in  such  cases, 
in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
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and  laws  of  diflerent  diseases.  Diseases  are  simulated  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  ends.  Thus,  soldiers  feign  diseases  with  a  view  to  escape  active  duty, 
or  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  service ;  prisoners  feign  diseases  to  secure 
pardon,  or  the  comforts  of  a  hospital ;  and  cases  are  not  rare  of  persons  sim- 
ulating various  affections  to  excite  sympathy  and  become  objects  of  interest 
Feigning  diseases  for  these  or  other  ends  is  called  malingering,  and  persons 
attempting  the  deception  are  malingerers.  One  mode  of  malingering  is  to 
pretend  that  diseases  which  actually  exist  are  more  severe  than  they  really 
are.  Among  the  diseases  which  malingerers  are  apt  to  feign  are,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  phthisis,  aphonia,  amaurosis,  and  insanity. 

Practical  skill  in  diagnosis  requires  mental  qualifications  which  all  do  not 
possess  in  equal  measure.  Aside  from  these,  the  amount  of  skill  which  may 
be  acquired  will  be  proportionate  to  the  knowledge  of,  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with,  different  diseases  as  regards  their  clinical  histories.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  diseases  are  to  be  recognized  by  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion, and  that  some  persons  have  a  peculiar  innate  gift  in  this  direction.  A 
diagnosis  not  based  on  adequate  pathological  information  is  always  o|)en  to 
more  or  less  of  the  chances  of  error  which  pertain  to  guessing.  The  mental 
qualifications  of  the  skilful  diagnostician  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
required  for  other  than  medical  investigations,  namely,  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion, the  ability  to  reason  correctly,  sound  judgment  and  good  sense. 

Prognoiis. 

The  division  of  medicine  called  prognosis  treats  of  the  means  by  which  the 
course  and  termination  of  diseases  may  be  foreseen.     It  is  often  important  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  way  in  which  diseases  may  be  ex- 
pected to  end,   with  reference  to  communications  with  patients  and   their 
friends.     They  may  desire,  and,  if  so,  it  is  proper  they  should  receive,  infor- 
mation on  this  point.     Nor  should  the  physician  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  people  in  general  are  apt  to  estimate  his  knowledge  and  ability  by  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment  in  this  regard.     Recollecting  this  fact,  the  pro- 
tection of  his  own  interests,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  will  dictate  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  in  his  predictions.     But  a  correct  judgment  as 
regards  prognosis  may  be  important  with  reference  to  treatment.     Thera- 
peutical measures  are  sometimes  to  be  withheld  in  view  of  the  complete  ho))e- 
lessness  of  the  condition  of  the  patient;  and,  under  these  circumstancecs 
persistence  in  the  use  of  remedies  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  likely  to  do 
harm.     On  the  other  hand,  therapeutical  measures  may  be  employed  with 
reference  to  the  danger  of  death,  without  regard  to  the  nature  or  seat  of  the 
disease.     A  disease  equal  in  all  respects  in  different  cases,  may  destroy  the 
lives  of  some,  while  others  recover,  owing  to  the  diversity  which  exists  in 
different  persons  as  regards  the  ability  to  sustain  and  overcome  disease;  and 
in  the  management  oi*  diseases,  it  is  often  the  chief  aim  of  the  physician,  in 
the  language  of  Cullen,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Prognostics  are  those  circumstances  on  which  a  prognosis  is  based.  Thej* 
relate,  of  course,  mainly  to  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Formerly,  before  the 
nature,  seat,  anatomical  changes,  etc,  of  different  forms  of  disease  were  a» 
well  understood  as  now,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  diseases  were 
considered  with  direct  and  special  reference  to  their  significance  as  prognos- 
tics. The  consideration  of  these  is  appropriate  in  treating  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  or  general  pathology;  but  it  will  suffice  to  consider  them  inci« 
dentally  in  connection  with  individual  diseases.  A  few  points  which  rebue 
to  the  physiognomy  or  obvious  appearances,  and  which  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable,  may  here  be  enumerated,  by  way  of  illustration. 
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Notable  emaciation  and  pallor,  existing  in  connection  with  any  chronic 
affection,  are  unfavorable  prognostics.  Lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face,  if 
persisting,  generally  denotes  great  danger.  Great  frequency  and  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  exclusive  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  acute  dis- 
eases, point  to  a  fatal  termination.  Great  prostration  is  usually  an  alarming 
symptom.  Spasmodic  inspiration,  if  not  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease, 
precedes  the  development  of  coma,  unless  it  be  referable  to  hysteria.  Coma, 
if  it  last  more  than  one  or  two  days,  will  be  likely  to  end  in  death.  Paralysis 
of  the  sphincters,  leading  to  involuntary  evacuations,  and  loss  of  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  deglutition,  often  denote  impending  dissolution.  Impaired 
capability  of  feeling  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  air-passages,  and  inability 
to  make  the  effort  requisite  for  its  removal  by  expectoration,  are  forerunners 
of  the  moribund  state.  A  notable  increase  of  the  animal  heat,  as  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer,  if  persisting,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  prognostics 
denoting  imminent  danger.  Finally,  the  characters  pertaining  to  the  physi- 
ognomy which  constitutes  the  Hypocratic  countenance^  so  called  because  they 
were  described  by  the  ancient  father  of  medicine,  denote  the  moribund  state. 
These  characters  are,  marked  pallor  with  more  or  less  lividity,  pinching  of 
the  nostrils,  sinking  of  the  eyes,  hollowness  of  the  temples,  coldness  and 
transparency  of  the  ears,  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.  The  change  in 
physiognomy  in  this  state  is  so  great,  that  persons  are  sometimes  hardly 
recognizable.  The  features,  to  use  a  French  expression,  are  decomposed,  and 
a  glance  at  the  face  often  suffices  to  show  that  death  is  nigh  at  hand. 
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PBOPHYLAXIS—GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

Expsrieoee  the  Basil  of  Therapeutical  Knowledge— Two  Sources  of  Experience ;  Analysis  of 
recorded  Cases  with  reference  to  the  Duration  or  Termioation  of  Diseases,  and  Observation 
of  the  Immediate  Effects  of  Therapeutical  Measures— Bational  Inference  as  a  Means  of 
srriTing  at  Principles  of  Therapeutics— Importance  of  Knowing  the  Intrinsic  Tendencies  of 
Diseases  toward  Eeco^ery,  or  otherwise—ActiTS  Measures  to  be  employed  only  when  clearly 
indicated — ^The  Expectant  Plan  of  Treatment— ConserTative  Medicine— Importance  of  Hy- 
gleaic  Measures  of  Treatment — Modes  of  Dying  resolvable  into  Apnoea  and  Asthenia— Classi- 
lleation  of  Therapeutical  Measures,  according  to  the  Objects  to  be  accomplished,  into  Pro- 
phylactic, Abortive,  Curative,  Palliative,  Hygienic  and  Sustaining  Measures. 

THE  prevention  of  disease  is  an  object  connected  with  pathological  studies. 
It  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  prophylaxis.  The  name 
preventive  medicine  has  of  late  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  several 
aspects  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered.  As  regards  the 
beneficent  fruits  of  knowledge,  it  holds  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  thera- 
peutica.  Manj  diseases  are  preventable  hj  removing  or  obviating  their 
canses;  and  it  is  with  reference  especially  to  this  application,  that  the  study 
of  canaeSy  or  etiology,  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  knowledge 
already  acquired  of  the  causation  of  certain  diseases,  has  proved  of  much 
valne.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  our  present  acquaintance 
with  the  poisonous  effects  of  lead.     It  is  only  within  late  years  that  certain 
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diseases  have  been  (raced  to  the  action  of  this  poison.  The  diseases  thus 
produced  were  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence  before  their  causation  was 
understood.  The  physician  is  now  able  sometimes  to  determine  that  diseases 
are  thus  produced,  although  he  maj  not  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
lead  lias  been  introduced  into  the  system ;  characters  pertaining  to  the  disease 
show  that  they  have  originated  from  this  source.  This  statement  is  true  of 
that  form  of  paralysis  called  wrist-drop,  and  of  the  form  of  neuralgia  known 
as  saturnine  colic 

The  recognition  of  the  germ-theory  as  affording  the  most  rational  expla- 
nation of  certain  of  the  special  or  specific  causes  of  disease,  has  led  to  the 
employment,  with  great  effect  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  of 
measures,  the  efficacy  of  which  apparently  depends  on  their  agency  in  de- 
stroying the  low  forms  of  vegetable  life.  In  this  agency  consists  the  efficiency 
of  certain  of  the  so-called  disinfectants.  The  prevention  of  infectious  diseases 
will  be  more  and  more  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  of 
'disease-producing  organisms,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  multiplied.  But  without  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  secure  exemption  from  their 
morbid  effects  by  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  certain  of  the  laws 
regulating  their  operation.  Thus,  the  special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  com- 
monly known  as  malaria,  may  often  be  avoided  by  taking  care  to  avoid  expo* 
sure  to  the  night*air  and  by  sleeping  in  an  upper  story.  Unknown  special 
causes  may  be  indirectly  controlled,  to  a  certain  extent-,  by  removing  acces- 
sory or  co-operating  causes.  In  this  way  sanitary  measures  are  efficient  in 
protecting  against  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases.  Much  has  been  accom* 
plished  in  behalf  of  prophylaxis,  but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Sani. 
tary  reforms  relating  to  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleanliness,  etc.,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  do  very  much  towards  the  prevention  of  disease,  and,  hence,  these 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  modes  by  which  philanthropic  efforta 
may  be  rendered  useful  to  mankind.  The  prospect  of  diminishing  the  mor* 
tality  from  certain  diseases  relates  more  to  prophylaxis  than  to  therapeutics. 

Therapeutiot. 

The  division  of  medicine,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  called 
therapeuticM,  The  consideration  of  therapeutical  measures,  as  regards  the 
evidence  of  their  usefulness,  the  rationale  of  their  operation,  the  indications 
for  their  employment,  etc.,  constitutes  general  therapeutici,  Tlie  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  are  usually  considered  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  medicine  or  general  pathology.  The  consideration  of  the  treatment 
of  individual  diseases  enters  into  special  pathology  or  the  practice  of  medi* 
cine,  and  constitutes  special  therapeuitei.  It  will  suffice  here  to  offer  a  fe«r 
remarks  relating  to  general  therapeutics,  reserving  the  different  therapeutical 
measures  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  individual 
diseases  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  importance  of  therapeutics.     The 
treatment  of  diseai<e,  next  to  prevention,  b  the  great  end  of  all  studies  n*. 
lating  to  pathology,  general  and  special.     It  is,  however,  the  most  ditficult 
of  all  the  branches  of  medicine  for  the  teacher.     It  is  so,  not  alone  from 
uncertainty  as  regards  the  correctness  of  thera|)eutical  principles,  but  becauie^ 
principles,  undoubtedly  correct  in  their  general  application,  are  to  Ix'  greatly 
mo<lified  in  adapting  them  to  the  varied  circumstances  pertaining  to  in«lw 
vidual  cases  of  disease.     The  same  diM*ase,  under  different  circumstano«*^«&^ 
may  claim,  not  only  widely  different  mo<lifications  of  tn*atment,  but  therH|M*M. 
tical  measures  directly  op|M>site  in  character.     There  are  abundant  occasior»j» 
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for  citing  illostTations  of  this  fact  in  treating  of  individual  diseases.  It  is 
impossible  to  formularize  rules  for  the  application  of  therapeutical  measures. 
If  this  were  possible,  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  a  mechanical,  not  a 
rational,  art.  All  that  the  teacher  and  author  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present 
geDeral  principles  together  with  the  more  important  considerations  involved 
in  their  application.  And  their  successful  application  requires,  not  only 
knowledge,  but  reasoning  powers,  judgment,  good  sense  and  practical  tact. 

How  are  the  facts  and  principles  of  therapeutics  obtained  ?  Mainly  by 
experience.  The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  results  of  experience,  as 
regards  the  utility  of  therapeutical  measures,  obtained?  There  are  two 
sources  of  experimental  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  utility  of  a  particular  method 
of  treatment  in  any  disease.  One  source  of  evidence  relates  to  the  termina- 
tion and  duration  of  the  disease  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  method  of 
treatment  has  been  employed.  The  superiority  of  a  method  is  shown  by  a 
lai^r  number  of  recoveries  and  an  average  duration  shorter  in  such  a  series 
tluui  in  other  series  of  cases  treated  otherwise.  This  statistical  investigation 
is  open  to  certain  fallacies.  No  two  series  of  cases  of  a  disease  are  in  all  par- 
ticulars exactly  alike.  Cases  differ  in  the  degree  of  severity  and  extent  of 
disease,  in  the  constitutional  condition  of  patients,  in  the  existence  or  other- 
wise of  complications,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  pertaining  to 
season,  climate,  age,  habits,  etc.  The  results  of  a  comparison  of  difierent 
series  of  cases,  in  respect  of  termination  and  duration,  are  to  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  experience  only  on  the  ground  that  the  differences  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  series  mutually  compensate  for  each  other.  Hence,  the  number  of  cases 
embraced  in  a  series  should  be  large,  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  should 
be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  being  repeated  with  successive  series  of  cases 
collected  at  difierent  times  and  places  and  by  difierent  observers.  Moreover, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  group  together  cases  resembling  each  other  as  closely 
as  possible.  Observing  carefully  all  proper  precautions,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  kind  of  investigation  are  of  great  value,  if  deduced  from  data  faithfully 
recorded  by  honest  observers  and  competent  diagnosticians.  The  memory  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  such  an  investigation.  Moreover,  recorded  facts  afford 
the  only  security  against  prejudice  and  bias.  Unrecorded  experience  is  by 
no  means  valueless,  but  it  is  of  little  relative  value  as  compared  with  the 
resnltB  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  data. 

Another  source  of  experimental  evidence  relates  to  the  immediate  effects 
of  therapeutical  measures  irrespective  of  the  termination  or  duration  of  dis- 
eases. The  usefulness  of  remedial  measures  may  be  apparent  from  their  imme- 
diate efleets,  although  there  may  be  no  proof  that  the  disease  has  been  abridged, 
and  in  cases  which  end  fatally.  A  method  of  treatment  may  be  useful  in  a 
certain  number  of  the  cases  in  a  series,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
may  be  injurious.  For  example,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases  of  lobar  pneumonitis,  bloodletting  does  harm,  it  may  nevertheless  do 
good  in  a  small  number  of  cases  ;  and,  conversely,  if  it  be  assumed  that  this 
remedy  is  useful  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  pernicious  in  some  cases. 
So  with  regard  to  other  measures  in  other  diseases. 

It  18  thus  evident  that  after  the  utility  of  particular  therapeutical  measures 
in  certain  diseases,  as  the  rule,  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  derived  from  the  first  source  of  experimental  evidence,  it  is 
vastly  important  for  the  physician  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  measures  to  individual  cases.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  physician  deals  with  cases  of  disei^se 
separately,  not  in  aggregates.  The  general  principles  of  therapeutics  have  a 
Illation  to  individual  cases  of  disease,  not  unlike  that  of  the  rates  of  life  insur- 
ance to  the  liability  to  death  of  particular  persons.     It  is  easy  to  calculate  th<! 
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probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  in  a  large  number  of  persons  of  a  given 
age,  and  to  determine  exactly  what  it  is  worth  to  insure  the  lives  of  a  large 
number,  but  no  one  thinks  of  applying  to  an  insurance  office  to  know  how 
long  he  is  to  live ! 

Rational  inference  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  therapeutical  principles.  If, 
for  example,  it  be  known  that  a  person  has  swallowed  a  corrosive  poison, 
reason  and  common  sense  at  once  dictate  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  cither 
to  expel  it,  or  to  neutralize  it  by  an  appropriate  antidote.  But,  in  such  a 
case,  experience  must  be  resorted  to  to  know  whether  either  of  these  objects 
be  practicable,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  best  means  of 
effecting  each.  Analogical  and  d  priori  reasoning  may  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  measures  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  the  results  of  experience 
are  necessary  to  establish  their  therapeutical  value.  Talent  and  genius  nuir 
be  shown  in  originating  methods  of  cure,  but  the  practical  test  of  their  efficacy 
is  afforded  by  experience.  It  is  true  that  false  experience  has  abounded  in 
medicine,  but,  if  experience  be  open  to  fallacies,  this  is  true  to  a  far  greater 
extent  of  theoretical  or  speculative  reasoning.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  remedies  has  been  acquired  wholly  by  ex* 
perience,  without  any  explanation  of  their  modus  operandi.  Examples  are, 
the  salts  of  quinia  as  a  remedy  for  periodical  fever,  mercury  and  iodine  in 
certain  forms  of  syphilis,  etc. 

The  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  to  recovery,  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  value  of  therapeutical  measures.  Knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  diseases  is  important  as  the  true  point  of  departure  for 
therapeutics.  Much  has  been  acquired,  within  late  years,  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  much  remains  to  be  acquired.  Diseases  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  tend  to  a  fatal  result,  if  not  treated  by  means  oi  active  n'mediea, 
are  now  know  to  end  generally  in  recovery,  if  left  alone.  Examples  are, 
acute  pleuritis  and  uncomplicated  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  importance  of 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  by  collecting 
cases  which  have  pursued  their  course  without  active  treatment,  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  by  those  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  therapeu* 
tics ;  and  opportunities  of  accumulating  such  cases  should  not  be  neglected^ 
always  provided  that  the  welfare  of  the  patient  be  not  compromised  by  with- 
holding measures  which  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  will  prove  useful. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  golden  rule  in  therapeutics  tliat  active  mea«ures 
of  treatment  are  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  the 
physician  to  be  clearly  indicated.  The  severity  of  disease,  and  the  danger  of 
the  patient,  be  they  never  so  great,  do  not  alone  constitute  grounds  for  the 
employment  of  active  measures.  If  they  be  not  useful,  they  will  be  likely  to 
do  harm.  Therapeutical  measures,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  are  powerful 
for  either  good  or  harm,  and  must,  therefore,  be  either  indicated  or  contrm* 
indicated.  In  the  language  of  another,  the  physician  **  should  be  content 
with  doing  nothing  when  ignorant  bow  to  do  good.*' 

The  term  expectants  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  of\en  UKe«l« 
and  ita  true  senst*  it«  not  always  observed  in  its  application.     The  treatment 
of  a  disease  by  ex|K>ctation  consists  in  watching  carefully  its  progress,  wkxit\ 
meeting  with  appropriate  measures  unfavorable  events  as  they  arise.     Xht» 
plan  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  active  measures  of  tn^At* 
ment ;  but  these  are  resorted  to,  not  simply  because  the  disease  exists,  but  ^with 
reference  to  events  connected  with  the  disease,     in  this  sense  of  the  tornn, 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  is  ex{>ectant  whenever  the  physician  does     t\t^t 
attempt  to  abridge  or  arrest  it,  but  strives  to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  a  f&vor» 
able  termination. 

The  progress  of  medicine  within  late  yean,  as  regards  tberapeutto^,    i^ 
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characterized  by  the  development  of  a  principle  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  conservatism.  This  term  may  be  applied  to  medical  as  to  surgical  practice, 
and  denotes  an  object  which  has  not  heretofore  been  sufficiently  considered, 
namely,  the  avoidance  of  useless  and  injurious  therapeutical  measures.  Con- 
senative  medicine  does  not  interdict  the  use  of  the  most  potential  of  remedial 
agencies;  but  it  enforces  discrimination  and  circumspection  in  their  use, 
recognizing  fully  their  potency  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  conservative 
physician  is  by  no  means  a  mere  spectator  of  the  progress  of  disease,  but,  in 
wielding  the  resources  of  therapeutics,  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  powers  of 
life,  following  the  injunction  of  Chomel  not  to  treat  disease,  but  patients 
ftfected  with  disease.' 

The  management  of  cases  of  disease  involves  not  only  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  the  employment,  or  otherwise,  of  therapeutic  measures,  but 
attention  to  hygienic  regulations.  And  in  a  better  appreciation  of  these,  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  time  oilers  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
past.  It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said  that  the  greater  success  attending  the 
management  of  diseases  now,  than  heretofore,  is  due  as  much  to  improvements 
as  regards  diet,  ventilation,  etc.,  as  to  the  more  judicious  use  of  remedial 
agencies. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  involving  danger  to  life,  the  mode  of  dying 
is  to  be  considered.  It  is  always  a  useful  inquiry  at  the  bed-side,  by  what 
mode  of  dying  will  the  case  under  treatment  end  fatally  if  the  patient  do 
not  recover  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  often  furnish  the  indications 
for  treatment,  by  means  of  which  the  danger  may  be  forestalled  ;  and  here,  it 
is  plain,  is  the  source  of  indications  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  physician  to  "  obviate  the  tendency  to  death."  It  suffices  for  all 
practical  purj)oses  to  reduce  the  different  modes  of  dying  to  two,  namely,  by 
apncM  and  by  asthenia. 

Death  by  apncea  is  produced  by  interruption  of  the  function  of  respiration. 
The  type  of  this  mode  of  dying  is  furnished  in  cases  of  strangulation.  Death 
by  this  mode  occurs  when  produced  by  affections  involving  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  such  as  acute  laryngitis,  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passage,  and  capillary  bronchitis.  It 
occurs  sometimes  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmonary  organs  is 
rendered  incompetent  to  receive  air,  as  in  pleuritis  with  large  effiision,  pneu- 
monitits  affecting  both  lungs,  and  acute  tuberculosis.  It  also  occurs  when  the 
respiratory  movements  are  arrested  by  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
involving  the  suspension  of  the  reflux  influence  by  which  these  movements 
are  sustained.  When  death  occurs  from  coma,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by 
apncea.  In  this  mode  of  dying,  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and,  when  death  takes  place 
purely  by  this  mode,  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  after  the  cessation  of 
respiration. 

Death  by  asthenia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  suddenly  arrested  by  paralysis  from 
over-distension  of  the  ventricles,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  from  an  aneurism 
opening  into  the  pericardium,  by  pericardial  effusion,  and  by  the  coagulation 
of  blood  within  the  cavities.  But  in  all  diseases  which  prove  fatal  by  adyna- 
mia or  exhaustion,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  and,  when  death  takes 
place  purely  by  this  mode,  respiration  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable  at  the  wrist.  Apnoea,  however, 
is  frequently  combined  with  asthenia  in  producing  death;  the  diminished 
nmscular  power  renders  the  patient  unable  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 

'  Vide  *'EB8aj8  on  conaervative  medicine  and  kindred  topics''  by  the  author. 
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liquid  in  the  air-passages,  and  the  respiratoiy  function  also  maj  be  interfered 
with  hy  congestion  and  ccdema  of  the  lungs  due  to  exhaustion.  So,  also, 
asthenia  is  frequently  combined  with  apnoea  in  fatal  affections  of  the  organs 
of  respiration.  In  fact,  in  a  large  proix)rtion  of  cases,  the  two  modes  of 
djing  are  combined,  either  the  one  or  the  other  mode  predominating. 

Wiih  a  view  to  reference  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  a  classification 
of  measures  of  treatment,  based  on  the  general  objects  which  the  physician 
aims  to  accomplish  in  the  management  of  individual  diseases,  will  be  con- 
venient.    These  objects  are  embraced  in  the  following  classes :— - 

1.  Prophylactic  or  preventive  measures. — Vaccination  is  a  preventive 
measure  with  respect  to  smallpox.  Quinia,  given  to  protect  against  inter- 
mittent fever,  is  a  measure  belonging  to  this  class.  Measures  to  eliminate 
excrement itious  principles  from  the  blood  when  their  deficiency  in  the  urine 
is  ascertained,  before  the  manifestations  of  unemia  take  place,  is  an  example. 
The  ejection  of  poisons  from  the  stomach,  and  the  employment  of  antidotal 
remedies,  belong  in  the  same  category. 

These  prophylactics  apply  to  individual  cases.  A  wider  range  of  prophy- 
lactic meiisures  takes  in  the  destruction  of  the  special  causes  of  disease  liy 
disinfectants,  the  avoidance  of  ex|>osure  to  these  causes  by  removal  or  isola-  , 
tion,  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  as  regards  habits  of  life,  etc.,  in 
short,  everything  belonging  to  Public  and  Private  Hygiene.  Preventive 
medicine,  with  this  comprehensive  scope  of  application,  cannot  be  here  con- 
sidered. The  prevention  of  |)articular  diseases  will,  however,  enter  into  their 
consideration  in  the  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

2.  Abortive  measures, — The  measures  in  this  class  are  those  employed  with 
a  view  to  arrest  tlie  progress  of  a  disease  at  the  outset;  to  cut  it  short,  or 
strangle  it.  Quinia  given  in  large  doses  in  intermittent  fever  is  an  abortive 
remedy.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  many  examples  of  this  class.  The  mnge  in 
which  abortive  measures  are  effective,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  small. 
Here  is  abundant  room  for  further  developments  in  therapeutics. 

3.  Curative  remedial  measures, — Those  measures  which  abridge  the  dunu 
tion  of  a  disease,  diminisli  its  severity  or  danger,  and,  in  general  terms,  modify 
or  influence  it  in  a  favorable  manner,  may  lie  distinguished  as  curative.  Qui- 
nia is  a  cunitive  remedy  in  the  cases  of  perio<lical  fever  in  which  it  is  iK>t 
abortive,  and,  also,  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia.  Mercury  and  iodine  are 
curative  in  cases  of  syphilis.  Opium  is  a  curative  remedy  in  |)eritonitis«  in 
spai^modic  aflTections  like  colic,  and  in  s|)oradic  cholera.  Many  other  exam- 
ples of  this  class  might  be  cited. 

It  is  probable  that  remedies  which  arc  curative  or  abortive  in  certain  dis- 
eases, act  by  d(*stroying  morbific  germs  or  organisms ;  that  is,  the  remedii*^ 
are  |)arasiticides.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  germ  theory  as  applini 
to  all  infectious  diseases,  an  im|)ortant  object  in  therapeutics  is  to  ascertain 
what  imrticular  remedy  is  destnictive  to  the  gc>rms  or  organisms  peculiar  t«» 
each  of  these  disea<«es.  £x|)erience  teaches  that  a  remedy  which  arrests  ont* 
inf(*ctious  disease  may  have  no  effect  u|K)n  another.  For  example,  quinia 
arrests  and  prevents  malarial  fever,  but  has  no  pmphylactic  or  curative  influ- 
ence upon  rehipsing  fever;  and  so,  in  onler  to  have  controlling  remedies  fi»r 
all  infectious  diseases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discover  as  many  difierent  pam- 
siticides  as  there  are  varieties  of  diseat^e-producing  organisms. 

4.  Palliative  measures Tlie  measures  Ix^longing  to  this  class  are  th««<» 

which  are  employed  with  the  object  of  relieving  fiain  or  suffering  of  any  kin«l. 
These  measures  are  directed,  not  to  a  disease  per  «f,  but  to  the  symptonift  or 
efftH'ts  of  a  disea'te.  But  they  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exert  a  cura.-. 
live  influence.  It  is  conceivable  that  relief  of  pain  or  Buflfering  may  conduce 
to  the  favorable  termination  of  a  disease  in  some  caseA. 
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5.  Sanitary  or  hygienic  measures. — The  measures  of  this  class  relate  to 
pure  air,  temperature,  diet,  cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.  Medicine  has 
certainly  derived  as  much  advantage  from  this  class,  of  late  years,  as  from 
curative  remedial  measures.  The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  diseases,  as  regards  air,  water,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  are 
very  great,  bat  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement-. 

6.  Sustaining  or  supporting  measures, — ^The  measures  of  this  class  con- 
sbt  of  tonic  remedies,  fdcohol,  and  alimentation.  The  objects  are  to  obviate 
a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  and  to  -forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  dan- 
gerous to  life.  Sustaining  measures  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases  which,  if  they  prove  fatal,  will  destroy  life  by  asthenia;  and  they  are 
irulicated  with  an  urgency  corresponding  to  the  danger  of  dying  by  this  mode. 
Tiiese,  together  with  palliative  and  hygienic  measures,  constitute  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases  which  cannot  be  arrested,  and  wliich  are  not  amenable  to 
curative  measures.     Not  a  few  diseases  will  be  found  in  this  category. 

The  terms  analeptic  and  restorative  are  applied  to  measures  relating  to  diet, 
regimen,  and  remedies,  when  the  object  is,  in  general  terms,  to  bring  the 
system  back  to  its  normal  condition.  Supporting  measures  have  reference 
more  especially  to  acute  diseases  which  th]*eaten  life.  Analeptic  measures  are 
those  called  for  when  the  general  health  is  deteriorated,  although  there  may 
be  no  disease  which  involves  danger  to  life ;  when,  in  other  words,  the  system 
b  helow  par.  They  are  often  called  huilding-vp  measures,  and  are  indicated 
in  a  large  majority  of  disorders  and  chronic  ailments. 

A  vecy  good  division  of  therapeutical  indications  is  into,  1st,  the  indica- 
tions which  relate  to  the  removal  or  abatement  of  causes,  or  Causal  indica- 
tions; 2d,  Symptomatic  indications,  or  those  having  reference  to  the  symp- 
toms, irrespective  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  3d,  Pathological 
indications,  that  is,  the  indications  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  existing  dis- 
eases considered  with  reference  to  their  character,  situation,  and  intrinsic 
tendencies. 

Measures  of  treatment  are  sometimes  classified  and  named  from  their  action 
being  in  opposition  to  a  particular  morbid  condition ;  thus,  formerly,  tlie  term 
antiphiogtstics  was  much  in  vogue,  this  name  being  applied  to  measures  which 
were  considered  as  op|>osed  to  inflammation.  Of  late,  certain  measures,  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  is  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  arc 
often  distinguished  by  the  name  antipyretic,  Quinia  and  some  other  reme- 
dies are  called  antiperiodic,  from  their  efficacy  in  arresting  affections  which 
are  characterized  by  intermittency;  remedies  which  are  antagonistic  to  the 
effects  of  syphilis  are  called  antisyphilitic,  etc.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  governing  principle  in  therapeutics  to  employ  remedies  or 
measures,  the  action  of  which  upon  the  body  in  health  is  the  opposite  of  the 
effects  or  manifestations  of  disease.  This  principle  is  expressed  by  the  term 
aUopathyy  a  term  applied  by  Habncmann  to  denote  a  therapeutical  doctrine 
the  reverse  of  homctopathy.  Legitimate  medicine  recognizes  no  such  restricted 
and  exclusive  dogma  as  tliese  two  teinns  alike  denote ;  and,  hence,  the  name 
allo|)athy  is  to  be  by  no  means  accepted,  but  considered  as  a  term  of  unmerited 
reproach* 

An  important  precept  in  therapeutics  is  the  observance  of  simplicity  in 
prescribing  remedies.  As  a  rule,  remedies  differing  in  their  effects,  should 
not  be  given  in  combination  or  at  the  same  time.  Different  remedies  should  be 
conjoined  only  when  they  co-operate  for  a  common  object,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  cathartic  or  a  diuretic  operation.  This  precept  is  important,  not  only 
because  different  remedies  are  likely  to  conflict  with  each  other,  but  because 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  efficacy  severally.  To  observe  the  separate 
effects  of  particular  remedies  in  individual  cases,  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain 
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that  experience  which  will  bo  useful  to  the  same  patient  at  other  times,  and 
in  other  cases  of  the  same  disease.  The  experience  of  the  |)liysician  accus- 
tomed to  prescrilie  together  multifarious  remedies,  must,  of  nect'ssitj,  \}o  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  Moreover,  complicated  prescriptions  are  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  their  tending  to  invest  the  practice  of  medicine  with  an  un- 
worthy mystery.  These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  uniting  witli  a 
curative  remedy  medicines  designed  to  correct  incidental  effects  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid,  or  to  diminish  the  repulsiveness  of  a  remedy,  or  to  secure 
for  it  a  better  tolerance.  These  objects,  in  the  combination  of  medicines,  are 
important*  Not  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  modern  improvements  in  m<'di- 
cal  }>ractice  relates  to  the  use  of  alkaloids  and  concentrated  remedies,  to(^*t)1e^ 
witli  other  contrivances  to  divest  remedies  of  a  nauseousness  which  was  form- 
erly, as  a  matter  of  course,  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  drug. 
*  In  the  {K>pular  mind  the  practice  of  medicine  is  too  closely  connected  with 
the  use  of  drugs.  Not  disparaging  the  value  of  these,  it  is  desirable  for  tho 
public  to  understand  that  the  proper  office  of  the  ])hysician  is  to  obhcrve  cabea 
of  disease,  and  to  either  prescril>e  or  w  ithhold  remedies  acconling  to  the  in- 
dications. To  forbetar  medicinal  interference  is  as  imiK>rtant  in  some  ciiM's 
as  is  active  treatment  in  other  cases,  and  to  exercise  this  forbearance  often 
requires,  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  much  firmness,  on  account  of  not  only 
the  ex|)ectations,  or,  it  may  be,  solicitations,  on  the  part  of  (mtients  and  others, 
but  of  his  own  anxiety  to  render  efficient  services,  li  fIiouM  Im*  jin  <»hjpct  witii 
me<lical  men  to  endeavor  to  correct  popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  use  of  dntjrs 
and  other  thera[>eutic  mea'^un^s. 

A  considerable  shan*.  of  medical  practice  consists  in  the  treatment,  not  of 
the  individual  diseases  wliich  are  to  Ih^  tiiken  up  in  the  second  part  of  thi** 
work,  but  of  disturbances  of  health  which  have  no  well-d<tinfd  place?*  in 
medical  nosology.  These  disturbances  oiten  proceed  from  the  openiiioii  «»r 
morbid  causes,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  which  it  should  Ik*  the  aim  of  th<*  pi  y- 
sician  to  a^^cortain,  and  the  r*»nioval  of  whidi,  if  possible,  is  to  Ik»  etK»rt«ML 
The  development  of  serious  disrai»<*s  may,  doubtless,  in  tiiis  way  fnM|Ufiitly 
he  prevented.  In  many  cases,  tlie  knowie<lge  anil  skill  of  tlie  ].hysi('ian  are 
called  into  nM]uisition  to  determine  that  no  serious  or  well-detint^d  diM*»«^ 
exists.  It  is  by  no  means  the  sole  ollice  of  the  physician  to  tn^at  disea^^'s. 
To  indicate  the  cause.fof  disease,  more  esjKJcially  the  voluntiuy  \iolation«%  of 
the  laws  of  health  ;  to  enjoin  such  a  cours<^  of  Hie  as  shall  stM'm  nu>«t  lik«*Iy 
to  afford  security  against  disease,  and  promote  ])liysical  and  mental  \igor;  to 
decide  in  ca^^es  of  disease  against  tlie  employment  of  artive  ti.enipeuttoa) 
mejisures, — these  are  duties  not  less  inijiortant  than  the  employment  of  pott^nt 
remedies  whenever  the  latter  are  reciuired. 

In  the  management  of  ca*<es  of  disea*^»,  mental  influence*;  art*  often  of  not 
a  little  im|)ortance.     The  physician  nuiy  in  many  cases  etleet  nnicli  by  ju«li-. 
cious  encouragement,  and  by  stimulating  the  voluntary'  efforts  of  the  patiiMit. 
Hopefulness  and  a  stnmg  will  are  curative  agencies  which  an'  frtHjuently 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  medicinal   n»medies,  and  they  nn»  ^•nnietimes   nion* 
|)otent  than  dnigs;  on  the  other  hand,  dt*s|N>nd<*ney  and  a  lack  of  reM»luit<>ii 
have  a  depressing  I'lfect  which,  in  M>nu^  cjisi's,  tells  greatly  against  nvoviT^-. 
Certain  disorders  may  \h*  pnwlueed  antl   prolong«Ml   indefinitely  by  nientui 
cau<e!«,  the  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  a  cure.     T<k)  much  coneentrati«^u 
of  the  attention  on  the  functions  of  the  Ixnly  is  a  common  source  of  di>or«I«*r 
among  persons  who,  from  want  of  o(*cu()ation,  uniortunately  beccmie  untlulv 
engn)ssed  with  their  physical  condition;  and,  in  such  cu**<'s,  to  divert    fh** 
mind  from  the  body  is  an  object  not  less  important  and  difficult  than,  in  att)«*r 
cases,  to  s«»cure  a  prop«T  d<'grce  of  care  for  existing  ailments.     The  ability  to 
ext*rt  those  mental  iufiuences  which  are  suited  to  different  cases,  conduceK,  in 
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DO  small  measare,  to  success  in  practice ;  and  this  ability  requires,  in  addition 
to  natural  powers,  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  a  tact  which  is  acquired 
hj  experience.  A  cheerful  mien,  and  manners  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, are  bj  no  means  beneath  the  attention  of  the  physician,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  cultivated  as  highly  useful  professional  attainments. 
Medicine,  in  its  practical  aspect,  involves  knowledge,  judgment,  and  skill,  as 
regards,  not  only  the  employment  of  the  several  classes  of  the  therapeutical 
measures  which  have  been  enumerated,  but  the  mental  influences  suited  to 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  individual  cases  of  disease. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  many  and  great  mutations  in  the  prevailing 
doctrines  of  therapeutics  at  different  periods.  The  medical  practice  of  the 
present  day  in  many  respects  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  current  a  half 
century  ago ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  comparison  with  the 
present  day  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  century,  will  reveal  points  of  contrast 
not  less  striking.  These  mutations,  so  far  from  being  a  reproach,  illustrate 
the  progressive  character  of  medicine.  Therapeutical  principles  can  never 
become  unchangeably  fixed  until  the  utmost  limits  of  attainable  pathological 
knowledge  are  reached,  and  nothing  further  remains  to  be  ascertained  by 
experience.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  medicine  this  perfectibility ; 
but  continued  improvement  in  the  management  of  disease  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  Puture  improvement  will  doubtless  embrace  the  addition  of  new 
remedies  and  measures  of  treatment,  more  extended  and  precise  knowledge 
of  those  already  in  use,  and  the  correction  of  errors  which  probably  now,  as 
heretofore,  render  sometimes  the  efforts  of  the  physician  not  only  inadequate 
but  prejudicial. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  disease  at  different  periods  and  places  has 
been  already  referred  to.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  stability  of  therapeutics 
is  obvious.  So,  also,  with  reference  to  the  same  application,  it  is  important 
to  assume  that  the  system  of  man  is  not  liable  to  alterations  which  render 
the  operation  of  therapeutical  agencies  widely  different  at  periods  not  far 
removed  from  each  other.  The  opinion  held  by  some  that  such  alterations 
have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  does  not  rest  on  any 
solid  basis.  Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  diversities  attributable  to  race, 
climate,  occupation,  hereditary  influences,  etc.,  these  do  not  invalidate  the 
statement  that  the  human  constitution  remains  essentially  unchanged,  as  re- 
gards the  application  of  established  therapeutical  principles.  Were  the  truth 
otherwise,  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  medical  experience.  If  changes  re- 
quiring a  revolution  in  therapeutics  were  liable  to  occur  with  each  successive 
generation,  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  permanent  principles  of  medical 
practice ;  the  fruits  of  experience,  in  our  day,  which  so  many  are  striving  to 
develop,  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  an  injury  to  those  who  are  to  come 
alter  us. 

The  medical  student  and  practitioner  should  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
relative  agency  of  nature  and  art  in  the  recovery  from  disease.  It  is  cus- 
tomaiy  and  convenient  to  personify  disease,  speaking  of  it  as  of  an  enemy  to 
be  recognized,  attacked,  and,  if  possible,  vanquished.  Remedies  and  thera- 
peutical methods  are  said  to  be  curative,  as  if  disease  were  overcome  ex- 
clusively by  them.  The  mind  should  not  be  deceived  by  these  figurative 
expressions.  In  reality,  recovery  from  disease  is  always  effected  by  nature, 
that  is,  by  the  agency  of  processes  inherent  in  the  organism.  All  that  art 
can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  operation  of  natural  processes,  and  to 
promote  their  favorable  operation.  Take  as  an  example  a  remedy  which  is 
considered  as  specially  curative,  namely,  quinia,  in  periodical  fever;  this 
remedy,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  cure  the  disease,  using  the  term  cure  in 
its  conventional  sense,  but  it  removes  something  on  which  the  continuance  of 
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the  disease  depends.  This  something  remoyed,  nature  effects  the  cure.  As 
another  example,  opium  does  not  cure  peri  ton  itb,  but,  by  promoting  rest  of 
the  inflamed  part  and  tolerance  of  the  disease,  it  affords  aid  to  nature  in 
effecting  the  cure.  In  like  manner,  all  remedies  and  therapeutical  measures 
exert  their  so-called  curative  effects  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways. 
The  expression  vis  medicatrix  natuney  which  has  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial, represents  the  agencj  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease.  That  the  phy- 
sician is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  nature  (medicus  natune  minister,  non 
magister  est),  and  that,  using  the  term  cure  in  its  literal  sense,  he  has  the 
care  of  diseases,  but  nature  effects  the  recovery  (medicus  curat  sed  natura 
sanat  morbos),  have  long  been  recognized  truths,  as  these  old  aphorisms  prove. 
To  these  may  be  added  an  aphorism  by  a  modern  author.  Prof.  Gubler,  **  Tor* 
ganisme  se  gu6rit  lui-meme." 

Let  it  not  be  considered  that,  to  attribute  supreme  agency  to  nature,  is  to 
disparage  art.  The  triumphs  of  the  latter  are  made  none  the  less  beneficent 
and  brilliant  by  subordination  to  the  former.  The  achievements  of  the 
human  mind  in  every  direction  are  dependent  on  circumstances  and  laws 
determined  by  a  higher  power.^ 

This  chapter  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  part  devoted  to  the 
Principles  of  Medicine  or  General  Pathology.  A  succinct  account  of  the 
changes  belonging  to  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  the  general  patliolo«ry  of  the 
blood,  has  been  presented,  together  with  certain  distinctions,  definitions,  and 
general  considerations  relating  to  etiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, prophylaxis,  and  therapeutics.  These  subdivisions  of  the  principles  of 
medicine  have  been  considered  as  fully  as  is  deemed  important  by  way  f>f 
pn'paration  for  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  disea8(»s.  Tlie  latter  will 
be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Special  Pathology, 

I  The  relative  agency  of  nature  and  art  in  recovery  from  dineaw  is  clearly  and  oo* 
gently  set  forth  by  Alexander  Harvey,  M.D.,  in  his  ''First  Lines  of  TheraiH>utio0. " 
1879. 
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PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of  tbe  dilftrent  aspects  under  whloh  Individual  Diseasei  are  to  be  ooneldered  in  tieatinir  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  or  Special  Pathology— namely,  Anatomical  Characters,  Olinioal 
Hiitory,  Pathological  Character,  Causation,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment—Sense of  the  Term  Individual  as  applied  to  a  Disease,  and  the  several  Grounds  of  In- 
diriduality — Varieties  of  a  Disease— Definition  of  the  Terms  Acute,  Subacute,  and  Chronic— 
Symptoms  or  Events  incidental  to  Disease  sometimes,  for  convenience,  considered  as  Indi* 
vidoal  Disease*— Self-limited  Duration  of  Certain  Diseases— Nosology— Nosological  At* 
rsngewnt  adopted  in  this  Work. 

THE  Practice  of  Medicine^  or  Special  Pathology^  treats  of  individual  dis* 
eases.  In  this  department  of  medical  studj,  individual  diseases  are 
considered  under  several  different  aspects.  One  of  these  aspects  relates  to 
the  appreciable  changes  found  after  death.  These  changes  belong  to  morbid 
anatomj.  Some  diseases  are  characterized  bj  morbid  appearances  in  the  parts 
affected,  and  other  diseases  are  not  accompanied  bj  any  lesions  which  are 
appreciable.  The  latter  are  distinguished  2A  functional  diseases.  The  term 
anatomical  characters  of  a  disease  expresses  the  changes,  belonging  to  mor- 
bid anatomy,  which  occur  in  connection  with  that  disease.  This  term  will 
be  adopted  as  the  title,  usually,  of  the  first  aspect  under  which  diseases  not 
fanctional  will  be  considered. 

Another  aspect  relates  to  the  phenomena  or  events  which  compose  the 
clinical  history  of  a  disease.  Under  this  head  will  be  embraced  precursory 
or  prodromic  events,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  access  and  those 
which  occur  during  the  career  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  the  order 
of  their  succession,  the  laws  regulating  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
disease,  etc.  This  will  constitute  the  second  of  the  different  aspects  under 
which  individual  diseases,  severally,  are  to  be  considered. 

A  third  aspect  relates  to  the  pathological  character  of  a  disease.  This 
aspect  embraces  what  is  known  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tions which  constitute,  or  enter  into,  the  disease  under  consideration. 

A  fourth  aspect  relates  to  etiology y  or  the  causation  of  a  disease.  Under 
this  head  will  be  stated  what  is  known  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  each  indi- 
vidual disease. 

A  fifth  aspect  relates  to  diagnosis^  or  the  discrimination  of  diseases.  The 
application  of  the  methods  of  investigation  which,  by  means  of  symptoms, 
laws,  etc,  enables  the  physician  to  recognize  the  disease  under  consideration, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  will  be  considered  under  this  head. 
Phjncal  signs,  whenever  these  are  available  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease, 
will  be  embraced  under  this  head. 

A  sixth  aspect  relates  to  prognosis.  This  aspect  embraces  the  intrinsic 
tendencies  of  diseases  as  regards  termination  in  death  or  recovery.     The  cir« 
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cumstances  which  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  a  favorable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unfavorable,  progress  of  diseases,  will  come  under  the  head  of  the 
prognosis.  And  the  consequences  more  or  less  remote,  or  sequels,  may  some- 
times be  conveniently  embraced  under  this  head. 

A  seventh  aspect  relates  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  a  disease.  The 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  each  disease  will  embrace  the  indications 
for  therapeutic  measures  and  the  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful  in  that  disease.  Hygienic  measures  also  will  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  treatment.  Prophylactic  measures  of  treatment  will  claim  considera- 
tion in  treating  of  different  dise^es,  and  the  measures  which  remove  or  ob- 
viate the  causes  of  disease,  will  often  be  found  to  be  not  less  important  than 
the  judicious  application  of  principles  of  therapeutics. 

Before  entering  upon  individual  diseases,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  is 
meant  by  this  use  of  the  term  individual,  and  whence  does  a  disease  derive 
its  individuality.  An  individual  disease  differs  from  other  diseases  sufficiently 
for  it  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct.  The  sense  of  the  term  indi- 
vidual, in  this  application,  is  analogous  to  that  of  species,  in  natural  history. 
The  individuality  of  a  disease  is  established  by  distinctive  features  pertaining 
to  its  clinical  history.  These  distinctive  features  may  be  derived  exclusively 
from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus,  pleuritis  and  pericarditis  are  intlaninia- 
tory  diseases  of  a  serous  membrane,  and  have  essentially  the  same  pathoi(>gi- 
cal  character;  but  the  different  anatomical, relations  of  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium furnish  sufficient  points  of  distinction  to  constitute  each  of  tlu^se 
affections  an  individual  disease.  In  other  instances,  distinctive  features  are 
derived  from  the  processes  belonging  to  disease.  Inflammatory  diseases,  for 
example,  ditifer  essentially  from  those  which  are  not  inflammatory.  Again, 
certain  diseases  derive  each  an  essential  distinction  from  its  dependence  ex- 
clusively on  a  special  cause.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  special  cause  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual 
disease. 

An  individual  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  individual  cases  of  disease. 
An  individual  case  of  disease  has  a  relation  to  an  individual  disease,  like  that 
of  a  particular  man  to  the  species  homo.  The  study  of  individual  cases  of 
disease  belongs  to  clinical  medicine.  Some  individual  diseases  embrace 
several  varieties.  Empyema  and  pneumo-liydro thorax  may  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  pleuritis,  both  consisting  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  the  former 
diflering  from  ordinary  pleuritis  in  the  fact  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  is  purulent,  and  the  latter  differing  in  the  fact  tliat  air 
and  liquid  are  contained  in  that  cavity.  The  several  tyi>es  of  intermittent 
fever,  distinguished  as  tertian,  quotidian,  etc.,  are  difterent  varieties  of  one 
disease.  In  the  progress  of  medicine,  certain  diseases  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  distinct,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  different 
varieties  of  one  disease.  This  is  true  of  all  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  prob- 
able that  certain  diseases  now  considered  as  individual  will  be  hereafter  found 
to  be  divisible  into  two  or  more. 

Differences  as  regards  severity  and  duration  constitute  a  basis  of  the  divi- 
sion of  a  disease  into  varieties.  The  same  disease  may  be  cither  acute^  gnh^- 
acute,  or  chronic.  A  disease  is  acute  when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  intensity 
and  runs  a  rapid  career.  In  general,  an  acute  disease  is  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  confine  the  patient  to  the  bed.  The  subacute  variety  of  a  disease  has  less 
intensity,  frequently  not  compelling  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  and  perhaps 
not  preventing  him  from  being  about,  or  even  pursuing  his  usual  occupation. 
The  clironic  varic^ty  exists  when  a  disease  is  subacute  and  has  continued  for  a 
considenible  period.  Some  diseases  are  never  chronic.  This  term,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  applicable  to  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.     The  division  into  vane- 
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tie?,  based  apon  the  differences  just  named,  is  especially  applicable  to  inflam- 
matorj  diseases. 

The  list  of  individual  diseases  embraces  some,  recognized  as  such  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  which,  in  reality,  are  only  eifects  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 
Jaundice,  for  example,  is  an  etfect  or  symptom  occurring  in  connection  with 
different  diseases.  Dropsy  is  in  the  same  category.  It  is,  however,  convenient 
to  consider  jaundice  and  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  as  if  they  were  indi- 
vidual diseases.  In  fact,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  primary  or 
elementary  forms  of  disease,  it  would  probably  appear  that  not  a  few  of  the 
dijtcaiies  now  considered  as  individnal,  are  only  manifestations  of  morbid  con- 
ditions at  present  occult — the  latter  constituting  tiie  true  diseases. 

A  point  of  distinction  among  diseases,  interesting  and  of  much  practical 
importance,  relates  to  duration.  Some  diseases  continue  for  a  definite  period, 
never  exceeding  certain  limits  in  this  regard.  The  duration  of  certain  diseases 
is  regulated  by  fixed  laws;  that  is,  they  rarely  end  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  never  exceed  a  certain  number  of  days  in  their 
continnance.  The  continued  and  eruptive  fevers  are  examples  of  diseases, 
the  duration  of  which  has  definite  limits.  Intermittent  fever,  on  the  other 
hand,  ha?  no  fixed  or  definite  duration,  if  its  course  be  not  interfered  with. 
Diseases  which  tend  intrinsically  to  end  after  a  certain  time,  are  distinguished 
as  self4imited.  The  laws  of  different  diseases  with  respect  to  self-limitation 
are  often  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  employment  of  therapeutical  measures ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  these  laws  are  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  cumtive  infiuence  exerted  by  methods  of  treatment.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  of  the  characteristics  of  modern  medicine  is  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  acquired  of  the  self-limitation  of  different  diseases. 
Facts  have  shown  that  even  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  in  some  cases,  ends  in  re- 
covery from  an  intrinsic  tendency  thereto. 

In  treating  of  individual  diseases,  some  classification  of  them  is  essential. 
The  classification  of  diseases  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  nosology. 
The  history  of  medicine  furnishes  many  nosological  systems,  the  relative 
merits  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss.  Undoubtedly,  a  scientific 
mode  of  classifying  diseases  would  be  to  arrange  them  after  essential  points  of 
distinction  relating  to  their  pathological  character.  But,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  different  diseases,  to  do  this  is 
impracticable.  A  nosological  arrangement  on  this  basis  must  be  deferred  for 
a  future  period,  when  pathology  has  advanced  far  beyond  its  condition  at  this 
time.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  any  arrangement  based  on  differences 
as  regards  the  causes  of  diseases.  Our  present  knowledge  of  etiology  is  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  permanent  nosology.  Inasmuch  as  the 
chief  object  of  a  classification  is  convenience,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, 
evidently,  is  to  adopt  a  provisional  plan  which  will  best  subserve  this  object. 
And  the  most  convenient  classification,  at  the  present  time,  is  that  which  has 
ot'  late  years  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  authors  and  teachers.  This 
consists  in  dividing  diseases  into,  Jirst,  general,  and,  second,  local.  General 
diseases  are  those  which  involve  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  whole  system, 
this  disturbance  not  having  been  preceded  by  any  known  local  affection,  local 
afiections,  if  they  occur,  being  developed  secondarily.  To  this  class  belong 
the  essential  fevers.  Under  the  head  of  constitutional  diseases,  it  is  convenient 
to  include  some  in  which  the  local  manifestations  have  no  fixed  seat,  and 
sometimes  differ  in  character.  Rheumatism  and  gout  are  constitutional  dis- 
eases, the  chief  manifestations  consisting  of  local  affections  differently  situated 
in  different  cases,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The  local  affection, 
however,  is,  in  each,  essentially  the  same  wherever  seated.  Syphilis  is  another 
constitutional  disease  manifesting  itself  in  local  afiections  which  differ,  not 
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onlj  in  situation,  bnt  in  character.  The  want  of  fixedness  or  uniformity  in 
the  scat  of  local  affections  proceeding  from  constitutional  disease,  and  their 
diversity  in  character  in  some  instances,  are  the  grounds  for  placing  certain 
diseases  in  this  class.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affections,  nosologicallj 
considered  as  local,  probably  proceed  from  constitutional  disease ;  but  as  the 
local  aff*ections  are  fixed  and  uniform,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  inferential,  it  is  more  convenient  to  arrange  them 
in  the  second  division. 

The  second  division,  or  local  diseases,  will  embrace  all  which  are  not 
reckoned  as  general,  or  constitutionaL  The  number  of  local  diseases  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  diseases  embraced  in  the  first  division.  It  is  necessary 
to  arrange  them  into  subdivisions.  And  the  most  convenient  plan  is  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  groups  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  into  physiological  systems.  According  to  this  plan  the 
different  local  diseases  are  subdivided  as  follows:— 

1.  Diseases  aff*ecting  the  respiratory  system. 

2.  Diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system. 

3.  Diseases  affecting  the  haematopoietic  system. 

4.  Diseases  affecting  the  digestive  or  chylopoietic  system. 

5.  Diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

6.  Diseases  aff*ectiDg  the  genito-urinary  system. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  local  diseases  will  be  adopted,  and  they  will 
be  considered  in  sections  corresjionding  to  the  groups  just  enumerated ;  after* 
ward  a  section  will  be  devoted  to  general  diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  belonging  to  these  several  groups,  those  only  will  be  con- 
sidered which  are  medical,  as  distinguished  from  surgical.  The  surgical 
diseases  are  those  which  are  either  external  or  in  accessible  situations.  Thus, 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages,  of  the  anus  and  rectum*  of 
the  urethra  and  bladder,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  vagina  and  uterus* 
fall  witliin  the  province  of  surgery.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  being  external. 
belong  to  surgery,  notwithstanding  they  receive  special  attention  from  the 
physician  |)erhaps  oftener  than  from  the  surgeon.  As  an  additional  n^asoQ 
for  not  including  them  among  the  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  work,  there 
are  many  treatises  devoted  specially  to  their  consideration. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ACUTE  PLEURITIS. 

DiTltlon  of  the  DiieAMS  Aff^ting  the  RespirAtory  System  into  InflAmmRtory  And  Xon-inflAm- 
matory— Acute  Pleurltia— AnAtomicAl  ChArAOten—OllnicAl  Hiatory— pAtbologioal  Oharaoter 
— OBusatlon^DlAgnoalA— Prognotii. 

OF  the  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  Bjstein,  an  ohvious  division  is  based 
on  the  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  inflammation.  Inflammatory  diseases 
are  seated  respectively  in  three  important  structures  comprised  in  the  organs 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  namely,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air- 
passages,  the  serous  membranes  which  invest  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma.  Inflammation  aflfecting  the  structures  just  named  gives  rise  to 
plearitis'  or  pleurisy,  pneumonitis  or  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.  These  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  just  been  enumerated.  The 
first  disease  to  be  considered,  namely,  pleuritis,  may  exist  as  an  acute  and  as 
a  subacute  or  chronic  affection,  the  inflammation  being  diffused  over  the 
affected  membrane.  These  two  varieties  of  the  disease  will  claim  separate 
consideration.  Other  varieties,  to  be  considered  separately,  are  empyema, 
pDeomo-hydrothorax,  and  circumscribed  pleuritis.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
notice,  in  connection  with  these  varieties  of  pleuritis,  the  dropsical  affection 
known  as  hydrothoraz. 

Acute  Pleuritis. 

The  pleura,  anatomically,  is  essentially  similar  to  other  serous  membranes. 
It  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue,  containing  a  network  of  elastic 
fibres.  It  is  divided  into  two  layers,  namely,  the  visceral  and  the  parietal. 
The  free  surfaces  of  these  two  layers  are  smooth,  polished,  and  covered  with 
a  single  layer  of  polygonal,  flat,  nucleated  cells  called  epithelial  cells,  or  better, 
according  to  recent  nomenclature,  endothelial  cells.  A  slight  serous  transu- 
dation moistens  these  surfaces.  A  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels,  derived 
from  larger  vessels  in  the  subserous  connective  tissue,  is  present  in  the  pleural 
membrane.  The  pleura  forms  on  each  side  a  shut  sac.  Its  cavity  stands  in 
direct  communication  with  the  lymphatic  channels  present  in  the  pleural  tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters  op  Acute  Pleuritis. — The  first  noticeable 
appearance,  could  the  inflamed  part  be  seen  during  life,  would  doubtless  be  red- 
ness from  h3rper8emia  of  the  vessels  within  and  beneath  the  pleural  membrane. 
Redness  here,  as  in  other  situations,  may  diminish  and  disappear  after  death. 

*  With  a  view  to  nniformity  as  regards  nomenclature,  the  terms  pleuritis  and 
paemnonitia  are  used  instead  of  plenrisy  and  pneumonia. 

( 123  ) 
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It  is  supposed  tlmt,  for  a  brief  period  after  the  commencement  of  inflam- 
mation, the  membrane  is  abnormally  dry  from  suppression  of  tlic  transuda- 
tion which  moistens  it  in  health.  It  loses  its  glistening  api)earance  ami  MM>n 
becomes  somewhat  swollen  and  0|)aque  from  serous  infiltration  into  its  sub- 
stance. Small  extravasations  of  blood  or  ccchjmoses  are  not  infrequently 
present  in  the  pleural  tissue. 

Very  soon  the  surface  of  the  pleura  liecomes  covered,  either  in  patches  or 
continuously,  with  a  delicate  layer  of  fibrin,  derived  probably  from  coa«rulation 
in  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis.  This  layer  of  fibrin  incn^ases  in  tliickness. 
It  is  also  called  coagulable  lymph  and  false  membrane.  Its  presence  is  es>en- 
tial  as  a  critenon  of  acute  infiammation  of  the  pleura.  The  quantity  of  fiuid 
exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity  dotis  not  at  first  usually  exceed  a  few  ouners, 
and  in  some  cases  never  pa«ses  bt^yond  this  moderate  limit ;  in  other  ejk<es  it 
gradually  or  rapidly  increa'^es,  and  may  finally  amount  to  several  pints.  It 
is  not  everywhere  clear  like  the  serum  of  the  blood  or  a  purely  dropsical  effu- 
sion. The  upper  |)Ortion  is  usually  clear,  if  the  body  have  not  been  much  dis- 
turbed in  o[)ening  the  chest,  but  near  the  bottom  it  is  turbid  from  the  admix- 
ture of  flocculi  of  coagulated  fibrin  or  lymph.  Serum  and  fibrin  an*  not  the 
only  infianimatory  products  present,  but  there  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
pleural  tissue,  in  the  fibrinous  membrane,  and  \n  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
a  varj'ing  number  of  leucocytes  or  pus-cells  and  of  red  bIood-cor|)UM'l«*s.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  pass  through  the  unruptured  capillary  walls  by  the  pro- 
cess known  as  dia|)edesis,  and  the  pus-cells  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  emiirnUed 
white  blood-corpuscles.  The  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of  red  hiood- 
eoqmseles  renders  the  exudation  hemorrhagic,  a  condition  observed  e>perially 
in  certain  dyscrasis,  such  as  scorbutus,  and  in  tuberculous  and  <*»neen>ua 
pleuritis.  Pus-cells,  although  always  present  in  the  exudation,  are  not  in 
sufficient  number  in  the  form  of  pleuntis  under  consideration  to  give  to  it  a 
purulent  character.     The  exudation  is  essentially  sero-fibrinous. 

What  ]>art  the  endothelial  cells  take  in  the  inflammatory  proef*s<i,  is  not 
well  understoo<l.  According  to  some  pathologists,  they  simply  fall  off  aii<l 
undergo  regressive  metamorphoses.  Other  observers  maintain  that  iIk'v  swfll 
up,  lM»come  granular,  assume  uimeboid  movements,  and  even  proli finite,  pro- 
ducing young  cells  resembling  pus-cells.  There  is  a  similar  disen»paney  of 
opinion  as  to  the  role  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  in  the  pleural  ti>.-«ue. 

At  a  later  |)eriod  of  the  disease,  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  covers  the. 
pleunil  suriaees,  bt»comes  denser,  and  is  frequently  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  layers.  It  may  adhere  with  considerable  tenacity  to  the  plninil  sur- 
face, and  the  Op{)Osing  suH'acesof  the  pleura  ai*e  thei*eby  ngglutinat«d,  %ili«*n 
not  se{mrated  by  fluid.  The  pleural  tissue  itself  is  infiltrated  with  e!ni;rn«u*€l 
white  bloo<l -cells  and  with  some  red  bloo<l-corpuscle8,  and  presi*nts,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  characters  of  embryonic  tissue. 

The  pn»si'nce  of  serum  and  fibrin,  in  varying  relative  proportions,  in  other 
wonN,  of  a  S4'ro- fibrinous  liquid,  together  with  the  addition  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  pus-cells,  is  characteristic  of  simple  acute  pleuritis. 
The  rupiid  in  the  pleural  cavity  occupies  sjmce  at  the  ex|M*nse  of  the  voluiiio 
of  the  lung.  As  it  accumulates,  it  compn\*«ses  the  lung,  the  latter  oi'cupyin*; 
a  space  r(Mluce<l  in  pro|M>rtion  to  the  amount  of  liquid.  If  the  ])l(*ural  .-ur- 
facet  b<*  fm»  from  old  adhesions,  ami  not  ag<;lutinatcd  by  fibrin,  the  relutivo 
situation^  of  the  liquid  and  lung  will  vary  accortiing  to  the  ])0<ition  of  t)i«» 
bo<ly.  If  the  frntient  be  sitting  or  standing,  the  liipiid  gravitates  to  the  lH>tt«Mn 
of  the  sac,  and  ri<«*s  to  a  height  proiK)rtionate  to  the  quantity.  If  the  jiatif- rit 
be  nMunilK*nt  on  the  Iwck,  the  liquid  gravitates  to  the  |H>>lerior  |uirt  of  iIim 
chest,  and  the  lung  will  descend  in  fmnt,  more  or  less,  in  a  d  inaction  tow  art  I 
the  diaphragm.     In  like  manner,  if  the  |iatieut  lie  on  the  face,  the  liquid 
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occupies  the  now  depending  anterior  part  of  tlie  chest,  and  the  lung  will 
descend  behind.  These  changes  in  relative  situation  are  frequently  available 
in  determining,  by  physical  signs,  the  existence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  the  disease  progress  favorably,  the  liquid  diminishes  progressively,  with 
variable  rapidity  in  diiferent  cases,  being  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and 
bloodvessels.  It  diminishes  often  with  considerable  rapidity  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  small  or  moderate  quantity,  and  then  the  absorption  takes  place  slowly — a 
clinical  fact  probably  due  to  the  increasing  density  of  the  liquid  from  the  larger 
relative  proportion  of  fibrin  as  the  serosity  lessens,  and  to  the  increased  density 
of  the  fibrinous  layers  with  which  the  pleural  surfaces  are  coated.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  fibrin  occupies  a  considerable  period  after  all  the  liquid  has 
been  absorbed.  In  the  meah  time,  the  pleural  surfaces,  coming  into  contact 
over  their  entire  area,  are  agglutinated  by  means  of  the  intervening  fibrin, 
and  this  exudation  is  replaced  by  a  newly-developed  adventitious  tissue  which 
unites  by  permanent  adhesions  the  surfaces  in  apposition.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  union  by  means  of  the  adventitious  tissue  is  not  mechanical,  as  when 
the  surfaces  are  agglutinated  by  fibrin,  but  vital,  that  is,  by  an  organized 
membrane.  The  adiiesions  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces, and  then  the  serous  cavity  is  obliterated,  or  they  may  be  limited  to 
certain  portions,  in  the  latter  case  constituting  ligamentous  bands.  This  true 
membranous  tissue  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  organized  fibrin  or  lymph, 
but  this  view  of  its  production  is  at  present  abandoned.  The  fibrin  becoming 
granular,  disintegrates  and  is  absorbed,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  most 
of  the  cells  in  the  fibrinous  and  fiuid  exudation. 

The  new  connective  tissue  takes  its  origin  from  the  pleural  tissue  itself,  and, 
as  it  appears,  chiefly  by  the  activity  of  the  emigrated  white  blood-corpusclca, 
althoug'i  the  participation  of  the  endothelial  and  connective  tissue  cells  in  its 
formation  is  not  improbable.  The  pleural  membrane,  being  thickened  by 
infiltration  with  round  cells  and  the  growth  of  new  bloodvessels,  comes  to 
resemble  granulation -tissue.  Whether  the  new  bloodvessels  are  offshoots 
from  the  pre-existing  capillaries,  or  whether  they  are  formed  independently 
of  them,  is  not  yet  established.  At  first  they  have  a  wide  lumen  and  em- 
bryonic walls.  Villous  projections  grow  out  from  the  granulation  tissue  and 
may  meet  corresponding  projections  from  the  opposite  side.  The  length  of 
these  projections  is  thought  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  fibrin  or  liquid 
which  separates  the  pleural  surfaces  during  their  growth,  for  the  production 
of  new  connective  tissue  is  going  on  coincidently  with  the  absorption  of  the 
infiammatory  exudation.  This  new  tissue,  at  first  rich  in  cells  and  blood- 
vessels, is  gradually  transformed  into  firm,  fibrous  tissue.  The  round  cells 
give  rise  to  branching  connective  tissue  cells ;  between  the  cells  appear,  either 
as  a  metamorphosis  of  their  substance  or  developed  in  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, connective  tissue  fibres.  The  bloodvessels  shrink,  lose  the  embryonic 
character,  and  many  of  them  become  entirely  obliterated.  Thus  are  formed 
the  thread-like  or  band-like  adhesions  between  the  pleural  surfaces  and  the 
fibrous  thickening  in  the  pleural  membrane  itself. 

The  adhesions  by  means  of  organized  tissue  take  place  during  convales- 
cence. At  first,  they  are  weak  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  active  exercise,  or 
in  acts  of  coughing.  Hemorrhage  nmy  in  this  way  occur.  They  become 
stronger  with  time,  so  that  when  death  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
or  months,  the  lung  is  detached  and  removed  from  the  chest  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  After  a  time,  all  the  lymph  disapi>ears,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  newly-produced  tissue.  It  may  be  remai'ked,  in  passing,  that  after 
the  serous  cavity  is  thus  abolished,  there  is  no  space  for  the  effusion  of  liquid 
to  constitute  hydrothorax,  and  oedema  of  the  lung  may  take  its  place  under 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  dropsical  efiTusion  in  the  opposite  side.     A 
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case  has  come  under  mj  observation  exemplifying  this  fact.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  these  adhesions,  however  extensive,  occasion  no  appreciable 
disturbance  of  respiration.  They  are,  in  fact,  innocuous,  and  perhaps  confer 
exemption  from  recurrence  of  pleuritis  on  the  same  side.  Nor  do  they  give 
rise  to  any  diagnostic  physical  signs. 

The  accumulation  of  liquid  in  acute  pleuritis  may  take  place  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  compressing  the  lung  into  a  small  9oIid 
mass.  The  compressed  lung  loses  all  the  physical  characters  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  It  resembles  a  mass  of  flesh, 
and  is  therefore  said  to  be  camijied.  The  pulmonary  structure,  however, 
remains  intact,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  inflated,  after  death,  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  not  undergone  this  compression.  A  similar 
expansion  may  take  place  during  life,  after  the  absorption  of  the  liquid.  So 
large  an  accumulation  of  liquid,  however,  occurs  much  oftener  in  chronic 
than  in  acute  pleuritis. 

In  cases  of  acute  pleuritis  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  absorption  of 
the  liquid  commences  a  few  days  alYer  the  accumulation  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum. Should  the  quantity  remain  stationary  or  the  diminution  take  place 
very  slowly,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  diseju^e  has  bcTome 
chronic.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquid  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  vital 
adhesions  take  place  between  the  larger  portion  of  the  pleuritic  surfaces, 
leaving  a  circumscribed  space  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  may  re- 
main for  an  indefinite  period.  The  disease  then  eventuates  in  a  circumscribed 
chronic  pleuritis. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  acute  pleuritis 
relates  to  its  occurrence  as  a  primary  disease  so  far  as  any  other  pulmonary 
afieetion  is  concerned.  Occurring  independently  of  any  prior  disea^*  of  the 
lung,  the  inflammation  is  general,  that  is,  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  serous  membrane.  It  is  otherwise  when  pleuritis  is  consecu- 
tive to  another  pulmonary  disease.  Occurring,  as  it  does  almost  constantly, 
as  a  complication  of  lobar  pneumonitis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  inflam- 
mation is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane;  the  pleuritis  is  circumscribed. 
Circumscribed  pleuritis,  develojied  thus  as  a  secondary  aflfection,  is  rarely 
accompanied  by  liquid  eflusion.  It  is  distinguisiied  from  general  pleuritis  by 
this  fact;  the  exudation  of  fibrin  only  occurs,  and  the  pleuritis  is  said  to  be 
dry  (pleuritis  sicca).  Primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis  is  seated  in  the  left 
oi'tener  than  in  the  right  side. 

Clinical  HiSTORr. — The  most  convenient  division  of  acute  pleuritis  into 
stages,  is  to  connitier  as  the  first  stage  the  |)eriod  from  the  attack  to  the  time 
when  an  appreciable  quantity  of  liquid  eflfusion  has  taken  place;  the  s«^con<l 
Btjige  will  extend  to  the  time  when  the  liquid  begins  sensibly  to  diminish,  and 
the  third  stage  will  comprise  the  |>eriod  occupied  in  the  absoquion  of  the 
liquid.     The  first  stage,  or  the  period  anterior  to  an  appreciable  amount  of 
liquid  eflfusion,  is  usually  of  short  duration.     Tlie  physical  signs  nmy  show^ 
the  presence  of  liquid  within  a  few  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack.     The 
stage   rarely  extends  beyond  twenty-four   hours.     The   second   stage  is  ki£ 
variable  duration.     The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  go  on  with  more  or  It'^ss 
rapidity.     When  the  maximum  amount  is  reached,  the  quantity  may  renruim 
stationary  for  some  time,  or  absor|)tion  may  s)MMMlily  b<*gin.     The  liquid  may 
diminisli  under  the  eflect  of  treatment,  and  renewed  eflfusion  take  place.    Tlie 
disease  do4*s  not,  of  course,  advance  lK*yond  the  second  stagi*  in  the  casos  in 
wliieli  it  eventuates  in  chronic  pleuritis.     If  a  considerable  quantity  of  li(|ui<l 
remain  at  the  end  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  the  disease  is  to  be  ccmsidm>d 
as  having  become  chronic.     In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  con* 
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aderable  progress  should  be  made  in  the  removal  of  the  liquid  after  this  lapse 
of  time.  The  duration  of  the  third  stage,  or  the  stage  of  absorption,  is  quite 
yariable.  G«nerallj  some  liquid  remains  when  the  general  symptoms  denote 
coDYalescence,  and  even  after  the  patient  has  apparently  recovered.  The 
physical  signs  may  show  the  presence  of  fibrin  for  some  time  after  the  date 
of  convalescence.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of 
the  career  of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

The  invasion  is  sudden,  and  often  without  premonition.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  however,  pain  or  soreness  is  felt  for  one,  two,  or  three  days 
before  the  development  of  acute  inflammation.  The  development  of  acute 
inflammation  is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  sufficiently  mark  the  date 
of  its  occurrence.  It  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  well-pronounced  chill, 
accompanied  perhaps  with  rigors.'  Chill  and  rigors,  however,  are  by  no 
means  so  frequent,  nor,  as  a  rule,  so  marked  as  in  cases  of  pneumonitis.  Not 
infrequently  chilly  sensations  and  slight  shiverings  only  are  experienced. 

Pain  in  the  affected  side  attends  the  onset  of  acute  inflammation  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases.  The  pain  is  usually  intense.  It  is  sharp,  cutting,  or 
lancinating  in  character.  It  is  felt  especially  in  the  act  of  inspiration ;  it 
increases  during  inspiration,  often  becoming  so  severe  that  the  act  is  instinct- 
ively arreted  before  being  completed.  Coughing  and  sneezing  occasion 
severe  pain.  The  movements  of  the  body  are  painful,  but  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  the  respiratory  movements.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  middle  and 
lower  third  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  oflen  diffused  over  the 
anterior,  the  lateral,  and  sometimes  the  posterior  portion.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
circumscribed  or  limited  to  a  small  space.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
inflamed  pleura  seems  to  me  adequate  to  account  for  the  production  of  acute 
pain,  as  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon  each  other, 
and  the  stretching  of  the  membrane,  without  requiring  the  hypothesis  that 
either  intercostal  neuralgia,  or  an  affection  of  the  costal  muscles,  is  super- 
added to  the  inflammation.  Pain,  with  the  characters  just  described,  is  almost 
oniformly  present  in  acute  pleuritis,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  not  marked, 
and  is  even  wanting,  other  symptoms  showing  the  inflammation  to  be  acute. 

Pyrexia  is  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  inflammation.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  rarely,  however,  exceeding  100  per  minute. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  raised.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
shows  more  or  less  intensitfr  of  fever,  but  the  rise  rarely  exceeds  102^.  As 
a  rule  there  is  less  pyrexia  than  in  cases  of  pneumonitis.  The  usual  concomi- 
tants of  symptomatic  fever,  namely,  thirst,  anorexia,  pain  in  the  head  and 
loins,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  marked.  The 
intensity  of  the  fever,  and  of  the  general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  varies 
much  in  different  cases  of  this,  as  of  other  inflammations.  In  rare  instances 
the  fever  is  intense,  the  temperature  rising  to  105°  or  higher,  with  a  corres- 
ponding intensity  of  other  constitutional  symptoms  (pleuritis  acutissima).  In 
most  of  these  instances  the  pleuritis  is  of  the  suppurative  variety  or  empyema. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  as  regards  temperature,  shows 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  on  the  affected  side,  the  difference  being  a 
fraction  over  one  degree. 

Cough  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  pain  in  coughing 
leads  instinctively  to  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  this  gives  to  the  mode  of  cough- 
ing a  character  denoted  by  the  term  suppressed.  The  patient  succeeds,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  these  efforts.  The  expectoration  is  slight  or  wanting,  and, 
when  present,  it  consists  of  simple  mucus.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
the  cases  in  which  the  development  of  pleuritis  is  preceded  by  bronchitis. 
When  these  afiections  are  associated,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence ;  there  is  no 
tendency  in  either  to  give  rise  to  the  other. 
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The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  but  not  greatlj.  Their  in- 
creased frequency  at  this  period  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  inspiration  before 
it  is  completed,  in  consequence  of  pain.  The  patient  instinctively  multiplies 
the  respiratory  acts  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  full  inspiration.  As  a 
rule,  the  patient  in  lying  chooses  a  position  on  the  healthy  side,  the  weight  d[ 
the  body  upon  the  affected  side  increasing  the  pain  and  soreness.  This  rule 
is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  Not  infrequently  the  decubitus  is  either 
dorsal  or  diagonal. 

These  symptoms  constitute  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease  during  the 
first  stage,  or  prior  to  effusion.  They  continue  into  the  second  sta^e,  but, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  has  taken  place,  they  are  materially  modi- 
fied. The  pain  is  notably  lessened,  and  may  disappear  except  on  forced 
breathing.  The  acts  of  coughing  are  les^  painful,  and  the  efibrts  at  suppres- 
sion are  less  apparent.  The  pyrexia  diminishes  and  may  even  cease  during 
this  stage.  Other  evidences  of  constitutional  disturbance  are  less  marked. 
The  patient  reports  better,  and  may  be  able  to  sit  up  and  perliaps  walk  about 
the  room.  The  respirations  are  more  or  less  frequent ;  their  frequency  now 
depends  on  the  compression  of  the  lung  by  liquid.  Their  frequency  will  be 
great,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  and 
tlie  rapidity  of  the  efiusion.  If  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  be  rapidly 
effused,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  the  patient  suffers  from  a  painful  sense  of 
the  want  of  breath,  or  dyspnoea,  and  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  sitting 
posture.  If  the  quantity  be  not  large,  and  tlie  effusion  have  not  taken  place 
rapidly,  the  patient  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea  while  remaining 
quiet;  but  exercise  will  cause  panting  and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  breath. 
Even  with  the  pleural  sac  distended  with  liquid,  the  only  effect  on  the  breathing 
may  be  an  increase  of  the  freciuency  of  the  acts  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
minute,  without  suffering  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  quiet.  The  diminu- 
tion or  cessation  of  pain  is  due  to  the  restrained  movements  of  the  pleural 
surfaces  upon  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  liquid  and 
fibrin,  the  latter  perhaps  agglutinating  the  portions  of  these  surfaces  which 
are  in  contact.  The  change  as  regards  fever  and  other  constitutional  symp- 
toms, proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  removal  of  the  conditions  causing  pain,  and 
partly,  because,  after  exudation  has  taken  place,  the  disease  is  mitigated  from 
an  intrinsic  tendency  to  decrease.  The  patient  now,  as  a  rule,  prefers  to  lie 
upon  the  affected  rather  than  the  healthy  side,  as  in  this  position  he  is  able  to 
expand  more  freely  the  opposite  lung.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions; and  tlie  decubitus  in  this  stage,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  frequently 
either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption,  pain  is  either  wanting  or  produced  only  by 
muscular  eflbrts;  fever  has  disappeared;  cough  diminishes  or  ceases;  the 
respirations  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  are  less  hurried  by  exercise; 
the  apj)etite  and  digestion  return,  and  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  functions 
is  gradually  restored.  During  this  stage  the  patient  is  convalescent;  he  is 
able  to  be  out  of  doors,  and,  ])erhaps,  to  resume  in  part  his  usual  avocation 
and  habits.  Convalescence  is  declared,  and  the  symptoms,  both  general  and 
local,  may  appear  to  denote  that  recovery  has  taken  place  while  some  liquid 
effusion  still  remains;  the  fibrin  is  not  yet  fully  absorbed,  and  the  formation 
of  new  tissue  leading  to  permanent  adhesions  is  going  on.  A  sense  of  weak- 
ness in  the  afiected  side,  together  with  some  soreness  or  pain  on  unusual  ex- 
ertions, frequently  continues  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the  career 
of  the  disease. 

In  primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis,  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  is 
difiused  over  the  pleural  membrane;  it  is  general,  not  circumscribed.  If 
circumscribed,  it  is  a  complication  of  some  other  pulmonary  affection,  as  a. 
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nile.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis 
and  phthisis,  but  it  is  generally,  under  these  circumstances,  subacute.  Pri- 
marj  pleuritis  does  not  lead  to  pneumonitis,  except  that  the  air-cells  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  pleura  are  sometimes  involved ;  nor  does  it  involve  any 
tendency  to  bronchitis.  It  is  a  unilateral  disease,  that  is,  it  affects  the  pleura 
of  one  side  only.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  infrequent,  that  the  dis- 
ease, when  bilateral,  or  double,  may  be  presumed  to  be  secondary  to  another 
pulmonary  affection,  generally  tuberculosis.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  double 
pleuritis,  accompanied  with  a  large  effusion  into  both  pleural  cavities.  Death 
took  place  by  apnoea,  in  this  case,  and  pleuritis  was  found  to  be  consecutive  to 
miliary  tubercles  in  both  lungs.     Such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Pathological  Character. — The  disease  is  an  example  of  acute  inflam- 
mation affecting  a  serous  membrane,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  all 
acute  serous  inflammations.  The  general  pathology  of  inflammation  has 
been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  together  with  the  local  varia- 
tions when  different  structures  are  inflamed.  Pleuritis  and  other  serous  in- 
flammations are  characterized  by  fibrinous  exudation  as  a  constant  event 
(vide  page  37).  This  event,  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  closed  cavity, 
and  the  development  of  connective  tissue,  are  characteristics  of  these  inflam- 
mations. The  accumulation  within  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  purulent  liquid^ 
Is  the  anatomical  feature  of  a  variety  of  pleuritis  to  be  considered  under  a  dis- 
tinct heading  (empyema,  pyothorax,  suppurative  pleuritis).  The  form  of  the 
disease  under  consideration  may  be  distinguished  as  a  serofibrinous  pleuritis. 

Causation. — Acute  pleuritis  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  contusions, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  by  penetrating  wounds. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  severe  injuries  of  the  chest  often  occur  with- 
out giving  rise  to  general  pleuritis.  The  disease  is  attributed,  in  certain  cases, 
to  tlie  action  of  cold.  This  has  so  long  been  considered  as  a  frequent  source 
of  a  great  number  of  diseases,  that  patients  at  once  are  led  to  refer  an  attack 
to  some  exposure,  often,  doubtless,  when  it  had  no  causative  agency,  or,  at 
mo$t,  acted  only  as  an  exciting  cause.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease 
sometimes  originates  in  this  way.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  traumatic,  it  is  spontaneous,  that  is,  it  proceeds  from  an  un- 
known internal  cause.  It  occurs  sufficiently  oflen  in  persons  affected  with 
the  diseases  of  the  kidneys  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease,  to  show 
a  pathological  connection ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in  the  blood.  It  is  developed  occasionally 
in  connection  with  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  an  occasional  sequel  or 
concomitant  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  continued  fever.  It  enters  into  the 
history  of  scorbutus,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia. 

The  liability  to  the  disease  is  not  equal  at  all  periods  of  life.  It  is  rare  in 
infancy.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  childhood.  It  occurs  in  youth  and  middle  life 
much  more  frequently  than  in  old  age.  It  is  as  rare  in  old  age  as  in  infancy. 
The  proportion  of  males  over  females,  among  cases  of  this  disease,  vastly  pre- 
ponderates. There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  causative  influences  pertaining 
to  constitution,  season,  climate,  or  locality.  The  acute  variety  of  pleuritis  is 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  subacute  or  chronic  variety  being  more 
frequently  met  with.  It  is  less  frequent  than  pneumonitis,  and,  in  relative 
frequency,  bears  no  comparison  with  acute  bronchitis. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history 
of  acute  pleuritis  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  point  to  the  existence  of  the 
disease,  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  in  all  cases.     The  character- 
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istic  pain  is  not  pecnliar  to  the  disease.  The  pain  in  some  cases  of  inter* 
costal  neuralgia  and  pleurodynia  is  as  strongly  marked  as  in  acute  pleuritis ; 
and  these  three  affections  were  formerly  often  confounded  in  practice.  More- 
over, the  pleuritic  pain  in  some  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  as  intense  as  when  the 
pleuritis  is  a  primary  disease,  and  the  former  disease  has  not  infrequently 
been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  pleuritis  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which  pain  is  slight  or  wanting.  More  or  le*^ 
fever  is  present  in  acute  pleuritis,  but  this  symptom  may  accidentally  be 
associated  with  intercostal  neuralgia ;  it  will  be  likely  to  be  present  in  pleuro- 
dynia, and  it  exists,  of  course,  in  pneumonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on 
the  physical  signs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  The  latter  are  of 
importance,  and,  indeed,  essential  in  determining  whether  the  affection  be  acute 
or  not.  The  differential  diagnosis  consists  in  discriminating  between  the  disease 
under  consideration  and  intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurodynia,  and  pneumonitis. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  first  stage,  with  the  aid  of  physical  signs,  cannot 
always  be  made  with  positiveness.  Examination  of  the  chest  by  inspection 
will  show  restrained  movements  on  the  side  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  the 
movements  on  the  opposite  side  being  increased,  while  on  percussion,  no  dis- 
tinct disparity  between  the  two  sides  may  be  found ;  and  on  auscultation,  the 
murmur  of  respiration  is  more  or  less  weakened  on  the  affected  side.  These 
signs  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pain  leads  instinctively  to  a  diminished  use 
of  the  lung  on  the  side  affected,  while  the  use  of  the  other  lung  is  increased. 
They  are  equally  present  when  the  pain  is  incident  to  the  affections  from 
which  this  disease  is  to  be  discriminated.  A  slight  friction  murmur  may  be 
discovered  in  this  stage ;  if  present,  its  diagnostic  significance  is  important. 
It  shows  that  pleuritis  exists,  and  the  discrimination  then  lies  between  pleu- 
ritis as  a  primary  disease  or  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis.  To  decide 
this  point  at  once  is  not  always  easy.  The  diagnostic  sign  of  pneumonitis, 
namely,  the  crepitant  rale,  if  present,  settles  the  question ;  but  as  this  sign  is 
by  no  means  present  uniformly  in  pneumonitis,  its  absence  does  not  authorize 
the  exclusion  of  that  disease.  Tlie  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  charac- 
teristic expectoration  of  pneumonitis.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  this  differential  diagnosis  requires  some  delay.  A  friction 
murmur  is  heard  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  during  the  first  stage, 
and,  if  absent,  the  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  essential  in  order 
to  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

The  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  usually  present  without  much 
delay.  If  the  disease  be  idiopathic  pleuritis,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  effusion  will  have  taken  place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
apparent.  The  signs  now  denoting  the  existence  of  the  disease  are  those  due 
to  the  effusion.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  these  signs,  in  conjunction  with 
the  symptoms  and  history,  and  on  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  pneumonitis. 

The  signs  of  efiusion  are  obtained  by  percussion,  auscultation,  palpation, 
and  inspection.  On  percussion,  dulness  or  flatness  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 
chest,  extending  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid,  the  patient 
being  in  a  sitting  posture.  By  the  finger  which  serves  as  a  pleximetor,  also, 
is  perceived  an  increased  sense  of  resistance  on  i>ercussion.  The  upper  limit 
of  the  dulness  or  flatness,  the  position  of  the  body  being  vertical,  is  not  on  a 
continuous  horizontal  line  extending  over  the  posterior,  lateral,  anterior 
aspects  of  the  chest.  In  most  instances  it  is  higher  behind  than  in  front. 
Prof.  G.  M.  Garland  has  found  that,  on  the  posterior  aspect,  the  effusion  is 
represented  by  a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  S.*  Having  ascertained 
on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  affected  side  a  point  which  divides  the  dulness 

>  Vide  **  Pneomono-Dynamics,"  1878. 
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or  flatness  below  from  the  resonance  above  while  the  patient  is  sitting, 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient  to  recumbency  on  the  back  frequently 
induces  a  marked  change  in  the  dividing  line  between  dulness  or  flatness  and 
the  resonance ;  the  liquid  gravitating  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  the 
lung  descends  in  front  and  furnishes  resonance  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
below  the  point  which  was  coincident  with  the  level  of  the  liquid  while  the 
patient  was  sitting.  This  latter  test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  not  available 
in  ail  cases.  If  the  pleural  surfaces  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  be  united 
bj  old  adhesions,  or  agglutinated  by  fibrin,  the  liquid  and  lung  will  maintain 
the  same  relation  in  different  positions  of  the  body.  The  failure  of  this  test, 
therefore,  is  not  proof  against  the  presence  of  liquid.  The  test,  however,  is 
available  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  The  resonance  over  the  lung  above 
Ihe  level  of  the  liquid,  if  the  latter  rise  to  a  third,  a  half,  or,  perhaps,  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  chest,  is  increased,  and  acquires,  in  part,  a  tympanitic 
quality,  constituting  vesiculo-tympanitic  resonance. 

That  this  vesiculo-tympanitic  resonance  may  be  due  to  emphysema  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  I  have  lately  (1879)  had  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating. A  hospital  case  presented  the  signs  of  pleuritis  with  considerable 
eflusion,  the  vesiculo-typanitic  resonance  above  the  liquid  being  marked. 
The  patient  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  died,  and  the  cause  of  death  was 
found  to  be  a  large  thrombus  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  cardiac  walls  having 
undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side  was  condensed,  and  the  upper  lobe  was  considerably  emphysematous. 

On  auscnltation,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  either  suppressed  or  feebly  ap- 
preciable below  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Above  the  liquid  it  is  usually  weak 
as  compared  with  the  murmur  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  lung  be  considera- 
bly reduced  in  volume  by  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  respiratory  sound  becomes 
broncho-vesicular,  and  the  vocal  resonance  is  increased.  If  the  liquid  be 
sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass,  the  latter  furnishes  the  bron- 
chial respiration.  The  bronchial  respiration  is  heard  over  the  site  of  the  com- 
pressed lung.  It  is  usually  limited  to  that  site,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  it  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side. 
The  normal  vocal  resonance,  as  a  rule,  is  either  suppressed  or  diminished  over 
that  portion  of  the  affected  side  which  corresponds  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  liquid;  but  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large,  bronchophony  may  be 
produced  either  over  the  compressed  lung,  or  the  portion  in  contact  with  the 
liquid.  The  bronchophony  has  sometimes  a  tremulous  or  bleating  character, 
and  18  then  segophony.  If  the  chest  be  filled  with  liquid,  bronchophony  is 
sometimes  di^sed  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  either  arrested  or  diminished  by  effusion  as  a  rule.  From 
this  fact  is  derived  valuable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  when  the  effu- 
sion is  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount  of 
fremitus  over  the  right  side  in  health.  If  the  question  be  as  to  the  presence 
of  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and  the  fremitus  be  greater  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side,  the  evidence  of  liquid  is  strong.  There  are  some  rare 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  are  either  dimin- 
ished or  suppressed  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  eflusion. 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  large  enough  to  distend  the  pleural  sac,  the 
intercostal  depressions  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  at  the  inferior,  ante- 
rior, and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  This  constitutes  valuable  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  liquid. 

Other  and  marked  signs  of  eflusion  are  present  if  the  quantity  of  liquid 
be  sufiicient  to  dilate  the  chest.  This  occurs  exceptionally  in  acute  pleuritis. 
It  occurs  much  oflener  in  the  chronic  variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  signs 
referred  to  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter. 
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The  physical  signs  not  onlj  lead  to  a  positive  diagnosis  aAer  the  first  stage, 
but  they  show  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  sac,  a  point  of  importance 
with  reference  to  treatment.  By  means  of  daily  explorations,  the  physician 
may  ascertain  whether  the  efFusion  be  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  the  rate 
of  either  the  increase  or  diminution.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  highly 
important  as  a  guide  in  the  employment  of  therapeutical  measures.  This  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  from  the  symptoms.  The  signs,  therefore,  are 
et&sential,  not  only  to  the  diagnosis,  but  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

After  absorption,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  liquid,  the  pleural  sur- 
faces coming  into  contact  over  a  larger  area,  and  roughened  by  fibrin  which 
has  now  become  dense  and  closely  adherent,  a  friction  murmur  is  frequently 
produced.  This  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  patient.  It  may 
continue  into  convalescence,  ceasing  when  the  pleural  surfaces  have  become 
united  by  means  of  newly-formed  tissue.  A  friction  murmur,  however,  by 
no  means  occurs  invariably  even  at  this  strge  of  the  disease. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  pleural,  cardiac  friction  sound  in  cases  of 
pleuritis  affecting  the  left  side  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  movements  of 
the  heart  sometimes  occa^icn  a  rubbing  of  pleural  surfaces  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  sound  which,  having  the  cardiac  rhythm  and  being  heard  when  breath- 
ing is  suspended,  may  seem  to  denote  pericarditis.  The  sound  is  limited  to 
the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  pericardial  effusion  is,  of  course,  wanting. 
Pericarditis,  when  this  sign  is  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  easily  at 
once  excluded.  An  error  of  diagnosis,  in  this  regard,  is  more  likely  to  occur 
from  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  not  a  very  infrequent  complication  of  pleuritis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute,  idiopathic,  simple  pleuritis 
is  always  favorable,  provided  the  disease  be  uncomplicated,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient  be  not  enfeebled.  Without  any  thera|)eutical  interference 
it  would  very  rarely  prove  fatal.  I  have  collected  severad  cases  in  which  the 
disease  passed  through  its  course  favorably  without  any  treatment.  It  may 
possibly  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  a  large  amount  of  efiiisic  n  occurring 
very  rapidly,  death  taking  place  by  apncea  produced,  probably,  by  coii<restion 
of  the  lung  on  the  unaffected  side  (collateral  flexion)  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  function  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  from  coriprcssion  by  the  liquid. 
I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  the  death  of  a  hospital  patient,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  seemed  fairly  attributable  to  the  fact  thut  the  pleural  sac 
was  greatly  distended  with  rapidly  effused  liquid.  D3velo{)cd  ns  a  sequel  to 
other  diseases,  or  in  the  course  of  a  grave  affection  such  as  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  or  in  persons  with  broken  constitutions,  it  may  destroy  life  by  asthe- 
nia. Acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  developed  simultcjicously  \/i:h,  cr  during 
the  progress  of,  pleuritis,  and  these  associated  diseases  ore  ap'v  to  prcvc  fataL 
Their  occasional  coincidence  is  to  be  borne  in  mi:  .d,  or  the  i^ricarditis  in  this 
connection,  if  not  carefully  sought  for,  will  be  likely  to  be  overlooked.  As 
already  stated,  the  development  of  pneumonitis  cousocutivo  to  pleuritis  is 
not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  there  much  danger  that  rji  acute  pleuritis,  af^er 
its  development,  will  eventuate  in  suppuration,  constituting  the  variety  of  the 
disease  called  empyema.  In  short,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to 
recovery,  a  fatal  termination  being  due  very  rarely  to  the  disease  per  #e,  bat  to 
extrinsic  circumstanoes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ACUTE  PLEURITlS-(CoNTiNUBD.) 

Treatmeat  of  Acute  Pleuritis— MeasureB  indicated  in  the  First  Stage— General  Consideration! 
relating  to  Bloodletting  in  Acute  Inflammations— The  use  of  Opium  in  Acute  Pleuritis  and 
other  Acute  Inflammations— Measures  indicated  in  the  Second  and  Third  Stages  of  Acute 
Pleuritia. 

THE  objects  of  treatment  in  acute  pleuritis  differ  in  its  different  stages,  and 
the  latter,  therefore,  claim,  severally,  distinct  consideration  with  refer- 
ence to  therapeutic  indications.  The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  the  progress  cf  the  disease,  to  diminish  its  intensity  if  it  be  not 
arrested,  to  limit  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  and  to  relieve  suffering;  in 
other  words,  the  treatment  relates  to  the  employment  of  abortive,  curative, 
and  palliative  measures.  The  indications  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  early  period  of  most  acute  inflammations.  The 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment  in  this  stage,  therefore, 
will  be  here  considered,  and  simply  referred  to  hereafter  in  connection  with 
other  diseases  to  which  they  are  measurably  applicable. 

Owing  to  its  brief  duration,. patients  are  frequently  not  seen  until  the  first 
stage  has  passed.  Can  the  disease  be  arrested  at  this  stage  if  the  opportunity 
offer  and  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made?  Admitting  that,  formerly,  physicians 
did  sometimes  succeed,  as  they  believed,  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  it  must 
be  said,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  there  are  no  known  abortive  means 
which  can  be  relied  upon.  Bloodletting  and  other  so-called  antiphlogistic 
measures  formerly  employed  for  this  object,  have  certainly  not  been  success- 
ful in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  warrant  their  employment  to  an  extent 
which  will  render  them  likely  to  do  harm  if  they  be  not  successful.  Assum- 
ing that  the  disease  goes  on  to  the  second  stage,  the  question  then  is,  what 
curative  and  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed?  This  question  leads 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  bloodletting. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  bloodletting  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  inflammations.  This  measure  was  formerly  thought  to  be  highly  im- 
portant, and  was  rarely  omitted.  It  is  now  considered  by  many  as  seldom, 
il'  ever,  called  for.  The  infrequent  use  of  the  lancet  now,  contrasted  with  its 
frequent  use  forty  years  ago,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  which  have  occurred  during  this  period.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  measure  was  formerly  adopted  too  indiscriminately, 
and  often  employed  too  largely ;  but,  the  natural  tendency  being  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  the  utility  of  bloodletting  in  certain  cases,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  perhaps  not  sufliciently  appreciated. 

Experience  and  pathological  reasoning  combine  to  show  that  bloodletting 
does  not  exert  a  direct  controlling  eflect  upon  an  inflammatory  disease.  It 
may  exert  a  powerful  immediate  effect  as  a  palliative  measure,  but  what- 
ever curative  power  it  may  possess  is  exerted  indirectly.  Its  therapeutic 
action,  in  general,  consists  in  lessening  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  together  with  arterial  tension  and  the  intensity  of  pyrexia.  In  the 
early  period  of  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  notable  pyrexia  and 
arterial  tension,  the  abstraction  of  blood  afibrds  relief,  and  may  contribute  to 
a  favorable  progress  of  the  disease.     It  should  enter  into  the  treatment  of  a 
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certain  proportion  of  cartes,  provided  other  and  more  conservative  means  for 
tlie  same  ends  were  not  available. 

Tlie  evils  of  bloodletting  arise  from  its  spoliative  effect  upon  the  blood.  It 
diminishes  the  red  globules,  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  an  acute  disease, 
an*  not  readily  reproduced.  It  induces,  thus,  the  anaemic  condition,  and  in 
this  way  ]m{)airs  the  vital  powers.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  harm,  therei'on% 
whenever  it  is  important  to  economize  the  powers  of  life,  and  it  may  contri- 
bute  to  a  fatal  n*sult  in  diseases,  or  cases  of  disease,  which  involve  danger  of 
death  by  asthenia. 

The  useful  effects  of  bloodletting  may  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means  which  require  l(*ss  circumspection  in  their  employment, 
because,  if  injudiciously  resorted  to,  they  are  in  a  less  degree  hurtful.  The  ma^s 
of  blood  may  be  temporarily  lessent^l  by  saline  purgatives  and  diaphoretic 
remedies,  conjoined  with  a  n»stricted  ing(»stion  of  food  and  liquids.  Deph'tion 
is  obtained  in  this  way  without  im|>overishment  of  the  blood.  The  frequency 
and  force  of  the  heart's  action  may  be  afiected  by  nauseant  sedatives,  such  as 
tartar-<»metic,  ipecacuanha,  etc.,  and  by  direct  sedatives,  namely,  digitalis, 
aconite,  and  the  veratrum  viride.  By  antipyretic  n»medies  and  measures  for 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  the  pyrexia  may  be  lessened  without  the  ex[)enditure 
of  blood,  and  thus  the  evils  of  bloodletting  avoided.  The  advantage  of  blood- 
letting consists  mainly  in  the  promptness  of  its  operation.  Several  hours  are 
re<iuin»d  to  seeure  results  from  the  means  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting, 
whereas  the  effects  of  tlie  latter  are  produced  in  a  few  monx'nts. 

In  acconlance  with  these  views,  bloodletting  is  never  indieated  by  the  fact 
simply  that  acute  inflammation  exists ;  it  is  a  mejisure  directed,  not  to  the 
disease  ^^cr  w,  but  to  circumstances  associated  with  the  disease.  The  stale 
of  the  circulation  and  other  eircumstanees  furnish  the  indications  for  the 
employment  of  this  measure.  It  may  be  admissible  if,  with  the  development  of 
inflammution,  tIi<Te  exist  notable  pyrexia,  the  patient  being  robust  and  in  g(K>d 
health  when  attacked,  and  tlic  disease  not  involving  danger  of  death  by  a.-*- 
thenia.  The  measure  is  admissible,  under  the  conditions  just  stated,  when- 
ever the  promptness  with  which  its  eflects  are  obtained  renders  it  desirable  to 
adopt  it  in  preference  to  other  measures  producing  the  same  effects  with  nmrv 
or  less  delay.  Per  contra^  bloodletting  is  not  admissible  when  the  develop- 
ment of  inflammation  is  not  accompanied  by  notable  pyrexia,  when  the  patient 
was  not  in  good  hc'alth  when  attacked,  when  the  con^titution  is  feeble,  and 
when  the  disease  involves  danger  of  death  by  asthenia.  These  ruh's  of  j>rac- 
tice,  while  they  accord  to  bloodletting  thera[>eutic  value,  undoubtedly  n.>tri^t 
its  use  within  narrow  limits. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  disease  under  con>ideration,  a  patient  in  the  fir-i 
stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  robust,  suffering  from  severe  pain  and  dyspuica,  ^iiW 
high  fever,  the  pulse  moderately  aeeelenited,  and  not  weak,  will  deri\e  im- 
mediate relief  from  the  abstraction  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  b!(M*i]. 
The  loss  of  this  quantity  of  blood,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  disea>e  lik*- 
this,  which  d<M'a  not  tend  to  de*«troy  life  by  asthenia,  will  give  ri>e  to  nti  e\  il 
results,  but  will  be  likely  to  affect  favorably  the  pn)gn»s.H  of  the  di>ease.      C  >ii 
the  other  liand,  a  patient  feeble,  or  anaemic,  with  a  pulse  more  or  h'ss  frequent, 
but  denoting  diminislied  |)Ower  of  the  heart's  action,  should  not  be  bletl,  not- 
withstanding the  local  symptoms  would  undoubtedly  be  thereby  ri'lieved.      \\\ 
im|>airing  the  vital  powers,  the  loss  of  bl(M>d  Hill  do  harm,  and  is  not  a<liin<»* 
sible  under  these  cinninistjinces  merely  i\»  a  |mlliative  n*niedy.     And,  in   i).** 
first  case,  if  the  Wid  symptoms  do  not  urgently  call  for  immediate  n^lit  I, 
other  measun^s  may  ho  substituted  for  the  bhKMiletting.     It  may  Im*  addr<l  thut* 
aside  from  the  imuiediate  relief  afforded  in  acute  pleuritis  by  bluodlettini;,  it 
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bas  been  theoreticallj  considered  as  preventingy  in  a  measure,  fibrinous  exu- 
dation hj  lessening  arterial  tension. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  several  incidental  points 
may  be  briefij  noticed. 

This  measure  is  perh^s  more  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  pulmonaiy  organs  than  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammatory 
affections,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  of  the  former  to  the  circulation.  The 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  seems  to  be  promoted, 
and  the  functional  labor  which  the  lungs  have  to  perform  is  diminished  by  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  At  all  events,  relief  of  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  attendant 
on  the  earlj  stage  of  acute  inflammation  of  any  of  the  pulmonary  structures 
is  more  quicklj  and  effectuaUy  procured  by  bloodletting  than  by  other  meas- 
ores.  Were  it  not  for  its  ulterior  effects,  it  would  be  invaluable  as  a  palliative 
measure  in  pleuritis  and  other  inflammatory  affections  within  the  chest. 

In  another  mode  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  peculiarly  use- 
ful in  affections  of  the  lungs  involving  considerable  or  great  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit.  This  obstruction  occa- 
sions an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  hence,  congestion  of  the  systematic  veins,  giving  rise,  if  sufficient  in 
degree,  to  lividity  or  cyanosis.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  under  these  circumstances,  weakens  the  force  with 
which  the  ventricle  and  auricle  contract,  and  paralysis  of  this  portion  of  the 
heart  from  over-distension  may  follow.  The  formation  of  a  heart-clot  may 
be  a  consequence  of  this  accumulation.  In  certain  cases,  bloodletting  may 
be  advisable  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  to  be  employed  for  that  end  only  when 
the  contra-indications  which  have  been  mentioned  are  not  present. 

After  bloodletting,  the  pulse  sometimes  appears  to  indicate  increased  power 
of  the  heart's  action.  The  artery  seems  to  strike  against  the  finger  with  more 
force  than  before  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Formerly  practitioners  were  mis- 
led by  this  effect  upon  the  pulse,  and  bloodletting  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  sensation  which  the  finger 
receives,  in  these  cases,  is  delusive,  and  is  caused  by  the  quickness  of  the 
movements  of  the  artery.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  sphygmograph  to  de- 
pend on  the  diminished  tension  of  the  arteries  following  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  heart's  action 
by  the  sensible  characters  of  the  pulse,  that  the  sense  of  resistance  which  is 
felt,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  compress  the  artery,  are  the  evi- 
dences of  strength. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  advantages  of  bloodletting,  inclusive  of  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  operation,  may  be  obtained  by  arresting  temporarily  or  retarding 
the  circulation  in  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. A  ligature  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  extremities  will  effect  this 
object;  so,  also,  will  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  a  considerable 
space.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  measures  as  substitutes  for  blood- 
letting have  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their 
effect  in  withdrawing  temporarily  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  circula- 
tion, that  dry  cups  and  various  so-called  revulsive  applications  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  are  of  utility  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  inflammation.  A  considerable 
number  of  dry  cups  applied  to  the  chest  constitute  an  eflicient  substitute  for 
bloodletting,  often  affording  promptly  notable  relief  of  pain  and  dyspnoea. 

The  evils  of  indiscriminate  and  excessive  bloodletting  are  manifested  by  a 
larger  rate  of  mortality  in  those  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthe- 
nia, and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  death-rate  has  been  diminished 
by  a  mnch  more  sparing  use  of  the  lancet  within  late  years.     But  the  results 
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of  injudicious  bloodletting  are  manifested  in  cases  which  end  in  recoyeiy,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  end  fatally.  These  results  consist  in  protracted  con- 
valescence and  subsequent  feebleness.  The  cases  of  different  inflammations 
treated  formerly  by  bloodletting,  together  with  other  measures  entering  into 
the  so-called  antiphlogistic  method,  and  the  cases  now  treated  otherwise,  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  condition  of  patients  during  convales- 
cence and  after  recovery. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  that  diseases  have  undergone  a  notable  change 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  has  been  already  referred  to.*  They 
who  hold  this  opinion  suppose  that  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  less  appropriate  now  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
change.  With  a  professional  experience  of  over  forty  years,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  conviction  that  acute  inflammations  at  the  present  day  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  they  were  as  far  back  as  the  time  just  named,  and  that  anti- 
phlogistic measures  were  neither  more  nor  less  appropriate  then  than  now. 

In  addition  to  general  bloodletting,  or  the  employment  of  venesection, 
much  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups 
or  leeches  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  part.  Local  bloodlet- 
ting, in  some  cases,  is  more  convenient  than  general ;  but,  as  far  as  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  from  what  part  of  the  body  or  vascular  system  it  is  taken. 
Whether  it  be  abstracted  by  means  of  cups,  leeches,  or  the  lancet,  the  benefit 
or  injury  will  depend  on  the  quantity  withdrawn  in  a  given  period.  What- 
ever advantage  may  accrue  from  the  removal  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood  by 
cups  or  leeches,  over  the  extraction  of  the  same  amount  by  venesection ,  must 
be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  former  as  revulsive  measures. 

With  these  remarks,  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  and  reverting 
to  the  question  concerning  the  curative  and  palliative  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of 
opium.  And,  with  resi>ect  to  this  remedy,  certain  considerations  may  bore 
be  presented  which  will  apply  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammations. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  use  of  opium  in  acute 
inflammations.  It  was  formerly  used  with  much  reserve,  under  the  appre- 
hension that,  acting  as  a  stimulant,  its  influence  upon  the  local  disease  must 
be  unfavorable.  It  was  regarded  as  antagonistical  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
of  treatment.  Clinical  experience  and  sounder  pathological  views,  however, 
have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatoiy 
affections  wherever  situated.  It  is  valuable,  not  alone  as  a  palliative,  but  as 
a  curative,  remedy.  Its  palliative  efficacy  is,  of  course,  intelligible  ;  and  we 
can  also,  to  some  extent,  understand  its  curative  influence.  By  relieving 
pain,  it  diminishes  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part,  for  pain  is 
alone  sufficient  to  occasion  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  by  cases  of  neuralgia  aflecting  a  superficial  nerve.  Neuralgia  of 
the  supra-orbital  nerve,  for  example,  occasions  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  conjunctiva,  so  that  this  membrane  appears  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  con- 
gestion disappears  directly  the  pain  is  relieved  by  a  full  opiate.  Opium  exerts 
also  a  curative  influence  by  preventing  or  diminishing  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance which  inflammations  are  apt  to  occasion ;  it  places  the  system  in  a 
condition  to  tolerate  better  the  local  affection.  The  severity  of  an  inflamma- 
tory dii^ea^se  depends  much  on  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  which 
it  occiidions,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  different  cases  differ  widely, 
although  in  each  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  local  affection  be  the  same.  Lite 
is  often  destroyed,  not  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  inflamed  part, 

1  K«/e  page  117. 
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bnt  because  the  vital  powers  are  inadequate  to  bear  the  continuance  of  the 
disease.  These  considerations  afford  some  insight  into  the  utility  of  opium, 
especiallj  when  patients  are  able  to  take  this  remedy  without  inconvenieBce, 
there  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  difference  among  different  persons  in 
this  regard.  The  evidence  of  the  curative  value  of  opium,  of  course,  is  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief  that,  by  its 
judicious  use  in  acute  inflammations,  not  only  is  their  course  divested  of 
much  of  the  sufiering  which  would  otherwise  be  experienced,  but  their  in- 
tensity is  lessened,  and  the  danger  of  death  diminished  in  those  inflammations 
which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  remedy 
is  oflen  very  strikingly  manifest  in  improvement  as  regards  the  local  and 
general  symptoms. 

Considering  now  the  use  of  opium  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  afler 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  advisable,  or,  after  a  saline  purga- 
tive, if  this  be  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting,  it  will  generally  be  judicious 
to  prescribe  opium,^  in  some  form,  in  doses  sufficient  to  relieve  pain,  and 
place  the  system  fairly  under  an  anodyne  influence.  If  the  pain  be  severe, 
and  the  constitutional  disturbance  considerable,  the  use  of  opium  need  not  be 
delayed  for  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  but  may  be  at  once  entered  upon. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  course  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  purga- 
tive being  deferred  until  a  distinct  anodyne  impression  has  been  produced 
and  maintained  for  some  hours  by  opium.  Conjoined  with  the  use  of  opium, 
sedative  remedies,  addressed  to  the  circulation,  may  be  employed.  These 
should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  producing  disorder.  If,  for  example, 
tartar-emetic  be  given,  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of  slight 
nausea;  and  the  veratrum  viride,  if  given,  should  occasion  no  appreciable 
effects  beyond  a  reduction  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  These  reme- 
dies, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  addressed,  not  to  the  disease  per  sey  but  to 
the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Aconite  is  a  viduable  sedative  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  this,  as  of  other 
acute  inflammations.  The  most  effective  mode  of  administration  in  order  to 
secure  promptly  and  fully  its  remedial  effect,  is  that  recommended  by  Kinger, 
namely,  half  a  drop,  or  a  drop,  of  the  tincture  to  be  given  every  ten  minutes, 
or  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards  the  dose  repeated  hourly. 
Smaller  doses  are  to  be  given  if  the  pulse  become  feeble,  or  there  be  much 
prostration. 

A  summary  of  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  then,  will 
embrace  bloodletting  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  opium  given  sufficiently  to 
relieve  pain  and  tranquillize  the  system,  a  saline  purgative,  and  remedies 
designed  to  act  as  sedatives  upon  the  circulation.  Blisters  should  not  be 
applied  in  this  stage.  They  occasion  general  disturbance  more  than  enough  to 
counterbalance  any  effect  by  way  of  revulsion.  They  add  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin  to  the  existing  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A  sinapism,  turpentine 
stupes,  or  fomentations  to  the  chest,  will  secure  all  the  benefit  of  vesication 
without  the  annoyance  and  other  evils  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  a  blister  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  examinations  of  the  chest  which  are  of  impor- 
tance as  affording  the  only  reliable  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The.  employment  of  cold  in  the  form  of  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet, 
or  sponging  the  body,  and  other  antipyretic  measures,  are  rarely  called  for  in 
this  disease,  inasmuch  as  a  high  temperature  (hyperpyrexia)  is  of  exceptional 
oecorrence.  These  measures,  however,  are  indicated  if  the  body  heat  rise  to 
104^  or  105^,  as  occurs  in  the  so-called  pleuritis  acutissima. 

'  The  word  opiam  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  including  the  alkaloids,  morphia, 
and  codeia. 
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The  application  of  cold  to  the  affected  side,  hy  means  of  the  ice-bladder  or 
by  napkins  dipped  in  ice-water  and  renewed  every  five  minuter,  is  a  safe  and 
etficicnt  measure  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Theoretically,  the  appliciition  of  cold 
for  a  local  effect  may  be  considered  to  be  useful  by  causing  contraction  of  the 
ves>els,  and  thereby  lesnening  inflammatory  exudation. 

Pn-ventin;;  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  on  the  affected  side  by 
means  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  encircling  this  side  and  extending 
partially  over  the  side  not  affected,  affords  notable  relief  of  the  lancinating 
])ain  felt  in  the  acts  of  inspiration. 

In  the  second  stage,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  effusion  is  small  and  a 
further  accumulation  may  Ix*  expected  to  take  place,  the  indications  belong- 
ing to  the  first  stage  may  continue.  If  the  pain  be  still  acute  and  the  fever 
have  not  abated,  measures  to  n*lieve  the  former  and  lessen  the  latter  are 
indicated.  Bloodletting  is  rarely  called  for,  but  depletion  by  purgatives  may 
be  useful,  not  only  by  lessening  fever,  but  by  restraining  the  amount  of  effu- 
sion. Diaphoretic  remedies  are  useful  by  contributing  to  the  two  ends  just 
stated.  Opium  is  indicated  in  profiortion  to  the  pain  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  si'dative  n'uiedies  addn*ssed  to  the  circulation  may  be  employed. 

Tiiese  measures  cease  to  be  appropriate  when  considerable  effusion  of 
liquid  has  taken  place,  when  pain  is  no  longer  a  prominent  symptom,  and 
the  pyrexia  has  either  ceased  or  b<»come  much  diminished.  The  object  of 
treatment  now  is  to  promote  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  Tlie  means 
whicli  may  Ik*  employed  for  this  object  are,  hydragogue  purgatives,  diuretics, 
blisters,  and  the  use  of  certain  remedies  which  have  been  supjK>sed  to  act 
directly  as  sorbefacients. 

Ilydnigogue  purgatives  act  most  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  more 
active  hydnigogues,  which  are  drastic  in  their  o|)erttlion,  should  be  given 
circumspectly,  and  generally  need  not  be  employed.  Refen'nce  is  had  to 
such  remedies  as  elaterium  and  gamboge.  The  saline  purgatives,  such  ad 
the  bitartnite  of  ]K>tassa,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  jalap  (pulvi^ 
purgans),  the  citrate  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  to  be  pn*l"erre<l  as 
sufficiently  effective  and  less  severe.  These  will  sometimes  effect  a  rapid 
decrease  of  the  liquid. 

Diuretics  are  sometim(»s  equally  but  less  rapidly  effective.  They  effi»ct  the 
object  with  less  perturbation,  and  are  less  debilitating.  The  union  of  two 
or  more  aiuretic  remedie**  is  more  likely  to  prove  effective  than  a  single; 
n*medy  of  this  chiss.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  freshly  madt% 
given  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  either  the  bitartnite  or  the  acetate  of 
jK>tas<a,  given  in  addition,  form  a  ccmibination  which  is  often  efficient. 

Restriction  in  the  amount  of  fluids  ingested  is  an  im[)ortaiit  |K>int  with 
reference  to  absorption.  The  elimination  of  water  by  the  Iwwels  or  kidney:;^ 
is  of  little  avail  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  into  the  system  a.< 
i^  eliminated.  The  quantity  should  be  as  small  as  is  com|)atible  with  com* 
fort. 

Bli^Jters,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  obj«*rt 
under  consideration.  If  other  means  lie  etl'ective,  however,  they  may  b*» 
dis|H*ns4*d  with.  Their  interference  with  examinations  of  the  chest  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  consiilemble  conse<juence,  and  the  annoyance  which  th(»y  fre4|uenily 
occasion  is  not  an  inconsidenible  objection.  If  employed,  small  blisti'rs  ^uc•- 
cessively  applied  in  different  situations,  n»moved  a*?  s<Km  an  v<»sicat!on  ctmi* 
mences,  the  vesicated  surfaces  bi'ing  allowe<l  to  dr}'  up  rapidly,  acc<mipH>li 
all  the  iziHul  to  l)e  effecte<i  in  this  way,  with  the  smalh-st  amount  of  incon* 
venieiiee  both  to  the  physician  and  |>atienU 

liemedies  which  have  been  8up|K>sed  to  act  as  sorbefacients  are  mercury 
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«nd  iodine.  Mercury  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  in  this  disease.  Of 
doabtful  efficacy,  the  annoyance  and  other  evils  incident  to  mercurial ization 
render  it  objectionable.  The  efficacy  of  iodine  is,  perhaps,  equally  doubtful, 
but  it  is  not  open  to  similar  objections.  It  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  either  the  ointment  or  tincture. 

It  is  an  important  injunction  not  to  continue  perturbatory  measures  with 
a  view  to  promote  absorption  too  long,  nor  too  push  their  use  too  far.  The 
decrease  of  effusion,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  is  apt  to  go  on 
slowly,  for  reasons  already  stated.  Whenever  this  point  is  reached,  cathartics 
and  diuretics  should  be  discontinued,  or  employed  with  great  moderation, 
else  they  will  be  likely  to  do  harm,  rather  than  good,  by  weakening  the 
patient.  And  if,  at  any  time,  these  measures  appear  to  impair  the  general 
condition,  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  is  doubtful.  A  leading  object  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  to  maintain  the  constitutional  strength. 
For  this  object  the  diet  should  be  nutritious ;  tonic  remedies  are  useful,  and 
a  little  wine  or  spirit  may  be  allowed.  These  measures  should  constitute  the 
treatment  after  those  designed  to  promote  absorption  have  been  sufficiently 
carried  out,  and  should  take  the  place  of  the  latter  whenever  there  is  evidence 
of  the  strength  giving  way. 

It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  this  disease  tends  to  a  fatal  ending  by 
asthenia.  Should  such  a  tendency  be  manifested  by  the  symptoms,  namely, 
frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  muscular  prostration,  etc.,  the  measures 
which  constitute  the  supporting  treatment  are  of  course  indicated.  These 
measures,  which  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases involving  danger  by  asthenia,  consist  of  alcoholics,  nutritious  alimen- 
tation, and  tonic  remedies.  They  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  connection 
with  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  oftener  called  for  (vide 
treatment  of  Pneumonitis,  Chap.  IV.). 

A  fatal  result  in  acute  pleuritis  may  be  due  to  rapid  and  excessive  effusion 
of  liquid,  as  already  stated.  If  the  liquid  accumulate  sufficiently  to  endanger 
life,  it  should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  chest  by  aspiration.  This  mea* 
sure  is  much  more  frequently  indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conqection  with  the  latter  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  measures  which  have  reference  to  the  promotion  of  absorption  may 
continue  to  be  indicated  in  the  third  stage ;  that  is,  for  a  certain  period  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  absorption.  When  these  measures  have  been  carried  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  is  considerably  reduced,  the  patient 
is  to  be  considered  as  convalescent.  During  convalescence  the  chief  object  is 
the  re-establishment  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  This  is  to  be  done  by  tonic 
remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  other  hygienic  means.  Solid  food,  embracing 
a  fair  proportion  of  meat,  may  be  allowed  whenever  taken  with  relish  and 
digested.  Alimentation  is  important ,  and  if  the  appetite  be  smtdl  and  the 
digestion  weak,  remedies  to  improve  both  are  indicated.  No  apprehension 
need  be  felt  that  a  diet  as  nutritious  as  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience 
wiD  do  any  barm ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  nutritious  the  food  which  can 
be  taken  and  digested,  the  more  rapid  the  convalescence.  Wine  or  spirit,  or 
beer,  in  small  quantities,  taken  with  meals,  will  expedite  recovery.  Going 
out  of  doors  and  gentle  exercise  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  patient  will  gain 
more  rapidly  as  regards  appetite,  digestion,  and  strength,  if  not  confined 
too  long  within  doors ;  and  with  proper  precautions,  no  risk  of  harm  is  incurred. 
The  removal  of  the  liquid  which  remains,  the  absorption  of  fibrin,  and  the 
development  of  new  tissue  leading  to  adhesions,  will  go  on  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  with  which  improvement  in  the  general  condition  takes 
I^ace. 
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In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  pleuritis,  it  is 
assumed  that,  exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  this  disease 
destroys  life  either  by  asthenia  or  apncea,  its  course  is  toward  convalescence, 
without  becoming  chronic.  This  is  the  rule,  to  which  there  are  exceptions. 
If  the  disease  become  chronic,  the  measures  of  treatment  indicated  are  those 
which  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  chronic  pleuritis. 

The  prevention  of  acute  pleuritis  hardly  claims  consideration.  The  abrupt 
and  rapid  development  of  tlie  disease  precludes  the  employment  of  prophy- 
lactic measures,  and  there  are  no  premonitions  which  warrant  our  anticipation 
of  its  occurrence. 

Marked  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  side,  especially  at  the  in- 
ferior portion,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  effusion  has  disap|)eared,  the 
symptoms,  general  and  local,  denoting  recovery,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  of 
respiration  being  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  This  shows  that 
fibrin  remains  to  be  absorbed,  but  it  need  occasion  no  apprehensions.  After 
the  effusion  has  disappeared,  as  shown  by  vesicular  breathing  and  vocal  reso- 
nance extending  to  the  base  of  the  chest,  considerable  dulness  remains  aod 
generally  continues  for  several  weeks. 
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VARIETIES  OP  PLEURITIS. 
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OF  the  varieties  of  pleuritis,  the  first  to  be  considered  is  the  simple  or  ordi- 
nary chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Other  varieties  are  suppurative  pleu* 
ritis,  or  empyema,  and  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax.  CircumscrilxMl  pleuritis 
will  claim  some  consideration.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  t\n*M*  atfec- 
tions,  including  a  brief  account  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis,  and  oC 
hydrotliorax. 

Chronic  Plenritit. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  anatomical  characters  in  simple  chronic 
or  s<*ro- fibrinous  pWuritis  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form.  The 
pleural  cavity  contains  serum  and  fibrin  in  variable  relative  prn|M>rtions,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  less,  and  the  accumuhition  of  liquid  greaier, 
than  in  acute  pleuritis.  Effusion  frequently  takes  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  affected  side  is  more  or  less  dilated.  The  lung  is  then  compn^v^ 
into  a  small  solid  mass  usually  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part ;  the 
thoracic  walls  are  expanded  in  every  direction ;  the  intt^reostal  spaces  are 
pushed  out  to  a  level  with  the  ribs  or  even  lM*yond  this  le%'el,  and  show  no 
depression  with  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  diaphracrm  may  lie  depressed* 
pushing  downward  the  abdominal  organs  situated  in  proximity  to  it,  namelj, 
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the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver ;  the  lateral  pressure  may  be  sufficient  to  move 
the  heart  from  its  normal  situation,  and,  if  the  effusion  be  in  the  left  side,  the 
heart  may  be  carried  quite  into  the  space  belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the 
chest. 

The  dilatation  decreases  as  absorption  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  con- 
traction of  the  affected  side  succeeds.  The  latter  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  the 
compressed  lung  does  not  readily  resume  its  former  volume  when  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  is  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  layers  of  fibrin  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  invested,  and,  sometimes,  because  pleuritic  adhesions  have 
already  taken  place.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  extent  of  contraction  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  dilatation  and  its  duration.  Usu- 
ally the  dimensions  of  the  affected  side  in  every  direction  are  lessened,  the 
shoulder  is  lowered,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature  is  apt  to  ensue.  In  some 
cases  in  which  the  lung  expands  to  a  certain  point  and  becomes  fixed  by 
permanent  adhesions  at  that  point,  the  removal  of  the  liquid  below  leads 
to  a  deep  depression ;  the  chest  presents  an  appearance  as  if  the  lower  ribs 
had  been  crushed  inward.  The  contraction  succeeding  a  large  effusion  is 
generally  permanent.  It  becomes  less  marked  after  several  months  or  years, 
in  some  cases,  and,  if  the  patient  be  young,  it  may,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
nearly  disappear.  In  a  patient  who  had  chronic  pleuritis  with  very  large 
effusion,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  followed  by  great  contraction,  I  found,  ten 
years  afterward,  the  two  sides  presenting  only  a  slight  disparity.  The  forma- 
tion of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  shape  of  fibrous  tbickening  of  the  pleural 
membrane,  and  of  bands  of  adhesion  between  the  pleural  surfaces,  is  more  ex- 
tensive after  chronic  pleuritis  than  after  the  acute  form. 

Clinical  History. — Chronic  pleuritis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
a  subacute  affection  from  the  first.  Occasionally  it  follows  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  The  chronic  is  a  more  frequent  affection  than  the  acute,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  latter  does  not  usually  precede  the  former,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  authors.  Of  thirty-five  recorded  cases  which  I  analyzed  with 
reference  to  this  point,  many  years  ago,  the  inflammation  was  subacute  from 
the  first  in  twenty-nine.  The  left  side  is  affected  oftener  than  the  right,  as  in 
acute  pleuritis.  Of  forty-two  cases,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  twenty- three. 
Of  seventy-eight  cases  analyzed  by  Blakison,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  fifty- 
eight. 

This  variety  of  pleuritis  is  often  developed  imperceptibly,  and,  as  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  latent  of 
diseases.  It  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  the  physical 
methods  of  examination.  Its  development  is  not,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  acute  pleuritis,  characterized  by  pain.  Pain  is  often  either  wanting 
OP  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pain 
is  moderate  or  considerable,  but  falling  much  short  of  that  intensity  which 
belongs  to  the  acute  affection.  Tenderness  over  the  chest  is  slight  or  mode- 
rate, and  may  be  wanting. 

Cough  and  expectoration  are  frequently  wanting,  and  are  rarely  prominent 
symptoms.  The  cough,  if  present,  is  dry,  short,  hacking,  and  the  matter  of 
expectoration  consists  of  mucus,  transparent  or  slightly  opaque.  If  there  be 
ooosiderable  expectoration,  and  the  matter  expectorated  be  muco-purulent, 
either  bronchitis  coexists,  or  the  pleuritis  is  associated  with  phthisis. 

The  frequency  of.  the  respirations  is  increased,  assuming  the  pleuritis  to  be 
Accompanied  by  a  large  effusion  of  liquid.  The  increase,  however,  may  be 
moderate  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  it  becomes  marked  on  exercise. 
I^ciency  of  breath  is  also  shown  by  inability  to  speak  with  a  sustained  ex- 
pulsion, the  speech  being  interrupted  at  short  intervals  for  a  fresh  inspiration. 
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Dyspncea  is  rarolj  present  except  on  exercise.  Here,  as  in  acute  pleoritis, 
the  embarrassment  of  breathing  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
efiiision  takes  place.  The  suppression  of  the  respiratory  function  of  an  entire 
luno:,  in  tliis  aflection,  if  it  be  slowly  induced,  does  not  usually  occasion  lividily 
of  the  face  or  prolabia. 

The  pulse  is  generally  more  or  less  accelerated,  ranging  from  80  to  120  per 
minute.  It  is  small  and  compressible.  There  is,  however,  considerable  vari- 
ation in  different  cases  as  regards  these  characters  of  the  pulse.  The  surface 
of  the  body  frequently  presents  more  or  less  capillary  congestion.  Sweating 
is  apt  to  occur,  especially  during  the  night,  and  may  be  profuse  without  having 
been  preceded  by  a  chill  or  febrile  movement.  Irregular,  slight  chills,  how- 
ever, are  not  unusual,  leading  sometimes  to  the  error  of  supposing  the  disease 
to  be  malarial. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  notably  impaired,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  pre- 
served, and  the  digestion  continues  good.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  some  cases. 
Generally,  the  countenance  is  pallid,  denoting  ansemia,  but  this  is  not  true  of 
all  caseK;  a  healthy  as{>ect  is  sometimes  maintained.  Emaciation  is  not 
usually  marked,  except  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  phthisis.  The 
strength  is  often  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Patients  usually  do  not 
take  to  the  bed,  and  they  may  be  able  to  be  up  and  out  of  doors,  even 
with  one  side  of  the  chest  filled  with  liquid.  I  have  known  reiKjatedly  per- 
sons in  this  condition  to  continue  pursuits  which  required  active  muscular 
exertion. 

This  sketch  of  the  symptomatology  applies,  of  course,  to  cases  of  chronic 
pleuritis  not  associated  with  other  affections  furnishing  symptoms  which  are 
combined  with  those  belonging  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  It  may 
he  associated  with  phthisis,  but  not  so  frequently  as  is  stated  by  some  writers. 
Indeed,  in  my  experience,  the  latter  disease  has  coexisted  in  a  small  profior- 
tion  of  cases.  Its  coexistence  will  be  likely  to  render  cough  more  prominent, 
and  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  abundant  exfiectoration.  Emaciation  and 
muscular  feebleness  are  also  more  marked.  Pericarditis  coexists  in  a  small 
proportion  of  cases.  With  this  complication,  the  circulation  is  more  disturbed, 
there  is  more  suffering  from  dyspncra,  and  the  s^^mptoms  in  general  denote 
greater  gravity  of  disease.  Tlie  affection  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
either  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys;  under  these  circumstances, 
general  dropsy  may  be  present,  emaciation  and  feebleness  are  pn*ater,  and  the 
tendency  to  asthenia  is  more  ap}>arent.  In  like  manner,  other  affections  which 
may  be  associated,  modify  and  add  to  the  symptoms  |K?rtaining  to  the  pleuritic 
inflammation. 

The  duration  is  variable,  but  the  career  rarely  ends  under  several  we<*ks, 
and  generally  it  extends  over  several  months.     As  rejrards  stages,  when  acute 

!)leuritis  has  not  preceded,  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  until  mon*  or 
ess  effusion  has  taken  place,  and,  it  may  l)e,  not  until  the  pleural  sac  is  filled 
with  liquid.  It  suffices  to  consider  the  can»er  of  the  disease  as  consisting  ot* 
two  stages,  one  embracing  the  period  during  which  the  liquid  either  is 
accumulating  or  remains  stationary,  and  the  other  embracing  the  p(*rio«l 
during  which  absorption  of  the  liquid  is  gt)ing  on.  After  absorption  baa 
made  a  certain  amount  of  progre»«.  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  conva- 
lescent. 

Pathological  CnARACTRR. — Simple  chronic  sero-fibrinoua  pleuritis  is  a 
subacute  infiuuimation  differing  from  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  only  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  the  inflammatory  condition.  The  inflammation  has  no 
s|)ecial  character,  but  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  with  a  tendency  to  con* 
tinuance  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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Causation. — ChroDic  pleuritis  may  be  produced  traumaticallj.  It  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  cold.  It  occurs  occasionally  during  the  coui^se  of  affec- 
tions of  kidneys.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  it  proceeds  from  internal 
causes  which  are  not  understood,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  spontaneous.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  the  chronic  follows  the  acute  disease.  In  much  the 
larger  proportion  the  inflammation  is  from  the  first  subacute. 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  relates  to  its  pathological  relations  to  phthisis. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  is  generally  consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
a  phthisical  affection.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  this  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Of  forty-two  cases  ana- 
lyzed several  years  ago,  the  evidence  of  coexisting  phthisis  was  present  in 
only  three ;  and  of  a  large  number  of  cases  whicli  I  have  since  observed,  I 
am  sure  that  the  two  affections  have  been  associated  in  but  a  small  propoHion. 
As,  however,  the  occurrence  of  pleuritic  effusion  retards  and  contributes  to 
the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  phthisis,  the  association  of  the  two  affections 
may  sometimes  exist  without  being  apparent. 

Chronic,  as  well  as  acute,  pleuritis  occurs  rarely  in  infancy.  It  is  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence  in  childhood  and  early  life,  but  it  is  most  frequent  be- 
tween puberty  and  middle  life.     It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  aged. 

Prognosis Simple  chronic  pleuritis,  not  associated  with  phthisis,  nor 

complicated  with  any  serious  affection,  and  occurring  in  a  healthy  subject, 
lends  to  recovery.  A  fatal  result  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  rapid 
and  large  accumulation  of  liquid,  but  instances  of  this  are  exceedingly  rare. 
If  death  occur,  it  is  generally  from  associated  affections  or  complications. 

Recovery  takes  place  leaving  the  affected  side  more  or  less  contracted ; 
and  sometimes  the  contraction  is  so  marked  as,  in  connection  with  the  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  which  it  occasions,  to  pnnluce  a  considerable  and  per- 
manent deformity.  In  general,  however,  the  contraction  which  follows  is 
attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  is  not  observed  unless  the  chest 
be  denuded,  and  the  two  sides  compared. 

A  permanent  dislocation  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  is 
sometimes  an  effect  of  the  removal  of  a  large  collection  of  liquid  from  the 
right  pleural  sac ;  and,  in  some  cases  of  pleuntis  with  large  effusion  in  the 
left  side,  the  heart,  which  was  dislocated  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  liquid, 
U  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  after  recovery  from  the  pleuritis, 
adhesions  having  taken  place  which  prevent  it  from  returning  to  the  left  side 
after  the  liquid  is  removed. 

Phthisis  becomes  manifest,  sooner  or  later  after  recovery,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  this  disease  appears  to  be  a 
sequel,  it  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  pleuritis,  and  have  undergone  arrest. 
The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  phthisis  follows  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
show  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  derived  from  the  pleuritis.  The  opinion, 
frequently  and  perhaps  commonly  entertained,  that  chronic  pleuritis,  when  it 
does  not  supervene  on  a  phthisical  affection,  predisposes  strongly  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  incorrect.  This  belief  is  based  on  my  own 
experience.  It  is  sustained  by  statistics  communicated  many  years  since  by 
Blakiston.^  Of  fifty-three  cases  observed  by  that  author,  the  patients  remain- 
ing under  observation  for  several  years  after  recovery,  not  one  became  affected 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  result  is  striking,  for  it  might  be  expected 
that,  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases  of  any  disease  occurring,  as  does  pleu- 
ritis, for  the  roost  part  at  an  early  age,  a  certain  proportion  would  be  likely, 

*  Practical  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  etc.  American  edition. 
BUnchaixl  &  Lea,  1848. 
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in  the  course  of  several  years,  to  become  phthisical.  In  estimating  the  influ- 
ence of  this  or  any  disease  in  determining  the  subsequent  development  of 
phthisis,  the  liability  to  the  latter,  irrespective  of  antecedent  affections,  is  of 
course  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  idea  that  chronic  pleuritis  affecting  the  right  side  of  the  chest  denotes 
phthisis,  has  been  disproved  by  statistics  reported  by  Bowditch.* 

The  mortality  from  chronic  pleuritis,  even  without  regard  to  associated 
affections  and  complications,  is  not  great.  The  rate  of  mortality  probably 
does  not  exceed  that  which,  several  years  ago,  I  deduced  from  my  recorded 
cases,  namely,  17  per  cent. 

Recovery  is  understood  to  imply  the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  the  eflfiision. 
The  disease,  however,  may  terminate  in  another  way,  leaving  no  local  symp- 
toms, and  the  patient  regaining  good  health.  This  consists  in  the  affrcted 
side  of  the  chest  remaining  permanently  filled  with  liquid.  The  following 
case,  illustrative  of  this  termination,  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans  in  1861  : — 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  about  45,  stated  that  he  had  been  ill  and  confined 
to  the  bed  for  tour  days,  having  previously  been  in  good  health.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  suggested  by  the  marks  of  cupping  on  the  left  side,  he  stated  that 
he  had  had  pleurisy  several  years  before.  The  left  side  was  dilated,  every- 
where flat  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  suppressed.  D<*ath 
occurred  on  the  third  day  after  his  admission,  and  my  notes  do  not  contain 
data  sliowing  the  probable  cause  of  death  The  man  presented  a  robust  af>- 
pearance,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  well  when  seized  with  illness  four 
days  before  his  admission.     His  habits  were  intemperate. 

On  examination  of  the  chest  after  death,  the  left  pleural  sac  was  found  to 
be  so  resisting  that  it  was  removed  entire,  and  brought  to  the  college.  The 
sac  was  tiien  o|)ened  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  large  amount  of  turbid  liquid, 
estimated  to  be  two  gallons,  removed.  After  the  liquid  had  escai>ed,  the 
pleural  sac  was  sufficiently  rigid  to  retain  the  shape  which  it  had  before  being 
opened.  A  calcified  fibrous  tissue,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  lined  the  entire  pleura.  The  parietal  portion  of  the  membrane 
could  in  some  places  be  stripped  from  this  calcified  tissue.  Calcareous  matter 
was  abundantly  deposited  in  the  latter.  The  lung  was  compressed  into  a 
solid,  small  mass,  which  resisted  efforts  at  insufflation. 

Another  case,  illustrative  of  a  similar  permanency  of  effusion,  came  under 
my  observation  in  private  practice.  A  lawyer,  aged  about  30,  had  an  aiiju^k 
of  pleuritis,  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  the  l)e<l,  nine  years  before 
my  first  examination  in  IHOl.  Five  years  afterwanl  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  being  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  symptoms  except  deficiency 
of  breath  on  exercise.  Flatness  on  percussion  existed  over  the  whole  of  Ifce 
left  side,  with  suppression  of  respiratory  sound  and  vocal  resonance,  exc«*pt 
at  the  summit  where  bronchial  nv<piration  and  bronchophony  existed.  Thesis 
signs  were  considered  as  denoting  liquid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  pleund 
sac  and  comprt^ss  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass.  The  patient  stated  that  he  had 
been  re|>eatedly  examined  since  the  attack  of  pleuritis  nine  years  before,  umI 
there  had  lM*en  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  chest  since  his  apparent 
recovery  from  that  disease. 

Diagnosis Owing  to  the  latency  of  chronic  pleuritis,  as  regards  th^ 

subjective  symptoms,  in  many  cases,  the  existence  of*  intra-thomcic  direaag 


is  often  overlooked  by  thoM*  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.     Of 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  not  a  few  the  patienta 

*  Bowditch,  American  Joaroal  of  the  Medioal  Scienoes,  January,  1863. 
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ha?e  been  rappoBed  to  have  either  dyspepsia,  irregular  malarial  fever,  hepatic 
trouble,  or  some  ailment  not  connected  with  the  chest.  If  the  symptoms 
point  to  the  existence  of  intra- thoracic  disease,  patients  are  often  supposed  to 
be  phthisical,  and  the  cough,  deficiency  of  breath,  night  perspirations,  etc., 
rationally  favor  such  a  conclusion.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  physical  signs. 

The  signs  on  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  based,  are  those  denoting  pleuritic  effusion.  The  signs 
of  effusion  are  the  same  in  chronic,  as  in  acute,  pleuritis,  and  need  not  be 
again  stated ;  but  in  chronic,  more  frequently  than  in  acute,  pleuritis,  the 
accumulation  of  liquid  is  so  large  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the 
aflfected  side,  and  then  are  superadded  signs  obtained  by  inspection  and  pal- 
pation, notice  of  which  was  deferred  in  treating  of  the  acute  disease. 

Dilatation  of  the  affected  side  by  liquid  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  may  be 
ascertained  by  mensuration,  either  with  graduated  tape  or  callipers.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  pushed  out  to  a  level  with  the  ribs,  and  may  be  bulging. 
The  side  is  motionless,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  acts  of  respiration,  the  movements 
of  the  opposite  side  being  exaggerated.  By  applying  the  fingers  within  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  applying  peripheral  and  diametrical  percussion,  a  sense 
of  fluctuation  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  heart  is  moved  from  its  normal 
situation,  as  ascertained  either  by  palpation  or  auscultation.  If  the  effusion 
he  in  the  left  side,  the  apex-beat  and  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  heart- 
sounds  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  ;  and  they  are  carried  toward  the 
left  kteral  portion  of  the  chest  if  the  effusion  be  in  the  right  side.  The  dia- 
phragm is  depressed,  pushing  downward  the  abdominal  organs  in  contact 
with  it.  The  addition  of  these  signs  renders  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion still  more  complete  and  positive  than  the  signs  which  denote  the  presence 
of  liquid  without  dilatation. 

The  presence  of  liquid  is  demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  ex- 
ploring trocar.  A  hypodermic  syringe,  the  needle  being  suflUciently  strong 
to  obviate  danger  of  its  being  broken  off  and  remaining  in  the  chest,  answers 
for  the  exploratory  puncture;  or  a  small  aspirating  needle  may  be  used. 
This  should  be  resorte  1  to  in  all  cases,  both  of  acute  and  of  the  different 
varieties  of  chronic  pleuritis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  presence,  of  liquid.  With,  as  well  as  without,  this  exploration,  there  is 
one  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis,  namely,  carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  infil- 
tration of  an  entire  lung  may  cause  an  enlargement  of  its  volume,  and,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleuritic  effusion  coexisting,  the  signs  may  seem  to  denote 
simply  chronic  pleuritis.  An  exploratory  puncture  demonstrates  the  presence 
of  liquid.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  settled  by  aspiration  Removing  the 
liquid,  the  affected  side  remains  enlarged;  the  needle  or  trocar  even  passes 
into  a  solid  mass,  as  shown  by  its  remaining  fixed ;  that  is,  the  |K)int  not 
movable  while  in  the  chest. 

A  sanguinolent  eiiiision,  if  scorbutus  be  excluded,  renders  the  coexistence 
<!^  phthisis  probable. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption,  the  signs  show  the  progresgive  diminution 
of  liquid  until  the  quantity  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  occasion  dilatation,  and, 
from  this  point,  the  continued  decrease  in  quantity  is  a^icertained  as  in  acute 
pleuritis.  The  contraction  of  the  affected  side  which  follows  chronic  pleuritis 
is  more  marked  than  that  succeeding  the  acute  affection. 

Treatment. — ^The  main  objects  of  treatment  in  simple  chronic  pleuritis 

are  twofold,  namely,  First,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  effused  liquid ;  and, 

second^  to  develop  and  sustain  the  powers  of  the  system.     For  the  first  object, 

the  measures  which  may  be  employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  second  and  t\\t 

10 
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third  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  consisting  of  the  milder  hydragogues,  diuretics, 
small  blisters  applied  in  succession  over  different  portions  of  the  affected  side* 
and  the  use  of  iodine  internally  and  externally.  Bloodletting,  general  or 
local,  is  never  indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis. 

In  pursuing  measures  with  reference  to  the  first  object,  the  second  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  nor  neglected.  Cases  are  often  injudiciously  treated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  measures  to  pro- 
mote absorption ;  these  measures  will  do  harm  if  continued  too  long  or  pushed 
too  far.  After  a  certain  amount  of  effect  has  been  produced,  if  these  meaxures 
cease  to  be  further  effective,  they  should  be  discontinued,  at  least  for  a  time ; 
nor  should  they  be  persisted  in  if  they  fail  to  have  any  effect.  Harm  is  pro- 
duced by  their  injudicious  employment,  in  proportion  as  they  debilitate. 

The  second  object  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  die 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  gentle  exercise  out  of  doors.  These 
measures  are  always  important,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  so  if,  frcMn  asso- 
ciated affections,  complications,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
powers  of  the  system  be  notably  lowered.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  market! 
change  for  the  better  occur  at  once,  followed  by  progressive  improvement  in 
all  respects,  on  the  discontinuance  of  measures  having  reference  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  liquid,  and  the  substitution  of  measures  addressed  to  the  system. 
Hygienic  measures,  namely,  nutritious  diet  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
under  proper  restrictions,  are  especially  im{)ortant. 

A  mode  of  effecting  the  first  object,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  re- 
quires dbtinct  consideration.  Reference  is  now  had  to  the  operation  of  poro- 
centesii  or  thomcentesis*  The  propriety  of  puncturing  the  chest  when  the 
accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufiicient  to  place  the  patient  in  imminent  danger,  15 
unquestionable.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  be  not  advisable  to  puncture, 
although  the  patient  be  not  in  great  distress  or  danger.  It  is  clearly  an  ob- 
ject to  get  rid  of  the  liquid,  and  the  point  is  whether  it  be  better  to  resort  to 
the  direct  mode,  that  is,  puncture  and  withdraw  it,  or  to  endeavor  to  effect 
the  object  indirectly  by  purgatives,  diuretics,  etc. 

Formerly  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  dernier  ressart^  when  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  any  measure.  It  was  deferred  as  long  as  possible, 
sometimes  on  account  of  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  because  the  perfora- 
tion and  introduction  of  air  were  supposed  to  involve  danger  of  an  increase  of 
the  inflammation.  A  considerable  opening  was  necessary  in  order  to  give 
free  exit  to  the  liquid,  and  it  was  ditiicult  to  prevent  air  from  entering  the 
pleural  cavity.  Objection  to  the  operation  on  the  sct>re  of  diagnosis  is  now 
removed  by  our  present  knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  opera- 
tion was  divested  of  all  severity,  and  the  liability  to  the  introduction  oif  air 
provided  against,  by  the  application  of  suction  in  1850.  The  introduction 
of  air,  aside  from  the  entrance  of  organisms  giving  rise  to  putrefactive 
changes,  is  objectionable,  because  its  presence  is  an  obstacle  to  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung  after  the  liquid  is  n^nioved,  and  with  the  air  enter  germs 
which  occasion  putretactive  and  suppurative  processes.  Its  introduction  is 
prevented  by  the  employment  o^  a  suction  force  in  withdrawing  the  liquid. 
The  operation  is  rendered  trivial  because,  with  suction,  a  small  exploring 
trocar  suffices  to  make  the  puncture  which  causes  very  little  pain  and  closes 
directly  the  canula  is  removed. 

The  credit  of  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  withdrawing  the  liquid 
through  a  small  canula  by  means  of  suction,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  aspiration, 
is  due  to  Bowditch.  He  operated  in  this  way  250  times  on  154  persons  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.  In  no  instance  was  any  permanent  injury  refer- 
able to  the  operation.  It  was  in  some  cases  repeated  several  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.     In  a  considerable  proportion  ot*  cases  recovery 
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appeared  to  be  attributable  to  the  operation.  Immediate  and  great  relief  was 
obtained  in  cases  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Bowditch  has  been  led  by 
his  experience  to  o|)erate  in  all  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  liquid  induces 
either  permanent  or  occasional  dyspnoea  of  a  severe  character,  and  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  pleural  cavity  is  filled,  if,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  treatment 
otherwise,  the  liquid  do  not  diminish. 

My  own  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  operation  has  been  considerable, 
and  I  can  testify  in  behalf  of  its  innocuousness,  the  relief  which  it  affords, 
and  its  value  as  a  means  of  rescuing  patients  from  a  condition  of  imminent 
danger  to  life.  And  the  conclusions  of  Bowditch,  as  just  stated,  are  not  only 
sustained  by  his  large  experience,  and,  at  the  present  time,  by  the  experience 
of  many  others,  but  they  are  consonant  with  common  sense.  If  by  an  opera- 
tion trivial  with  respect  to  pidn  or  any  evil  effects,  and  easily  performed,  the 
effusion  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  this  mode  is  certainly  to  be  preferred 
to  measures  which  are  indirect,  not  very  reliable,  requiring  considerable  time, 
and  producing  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  system  and  debility.  An  im- 
portant advantage  of  the  operation  is,  the  liquid  being  removed  before  the 
long  has  been  subjected  to  long  pressure,  and  has  become  adherent  by  dense 
kyers  of  fibrin,  or,  perhaps,  organized  tissue,  the  expansion  takes  place  more 
folly,  and  is  followed  by  less  deformity  of  the  chest  from  contraction  of  the 
affected  side.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  directly  after  the  operation,  the 
temperature  declines  and  may  fall  to  the  normal  standard. 

Thoracentesis  by  means  of  a  small  trocar,  with  the  aid  of  suction,  the 
puncture  made  at  a  convenient  point  either  behind,  laterally,  or  in  front,  is 
admissible  whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid  after  a  brief 
trial  of  the  measures  designed  to  promote  absorption ;  and  the  operation  should 
not  be  delayed  whenever  the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  involve 
danger  or  distressing  dyspnoea. 

For  many  years,  in  place  of  the  suction-pump  employed  by  Bowditch,  I 
have  used  a  simpler  apparatus,  namely,  a  small  trocar  and  a  canula  fitted  to 
screw  upon  the  fiexible  suction-tube  of  Davidson's  sjrringe.  The  canula 
should  be  provided  with  a  stopcock.  The  trocar  and  canula  being  introduced 
into  the  chest,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn  and  the  canula  attached  to  the  syringe ; 
the  liquid  is  then  removed  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  the  India-rubber  bulb 
afler  its  compression  with  the  hand.  I  have  used  this  apparatus  in  many  cases 
with  satisfactory  results.  It  has  also  been  used  with  success  by  many  others. 
After  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  been  withdrawn,  the  patient  often 
is  seized  with  cough,  and  experiences  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
ciiesu  These  symptoms  probably  arise  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  thoracic  waU  and  from  the  disruption  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  united  by 
fibrin,  by  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung.  They  may  also  be,  in  part, 
due  to  the  suction  force  exerted  laterally  upon  the  lung  of  the  healthy  side. 
They  may  be  delayed,  and  sometimes  avoided,  bv  withdrawing  the  liquid 
reiy  slowly,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung,  and 
the  gradual  accommodation  of  the  parts  to  fill  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  liquid.  When  these  symptoms  occur,  the  further  removal  of 
liquid  should  be  postponed  for  another  operation.  As  regards  the  quantity 
removed  at  one  operation,  much  will  be  gained  by  following  the  injunction 
to  withdraw  the  liquid  slowly,  especially  when  the  patient  begins  to  cough 
and  compkdn  of  constriction.  The  advantage  of  my  apparatus  over  the  suc- 
tion-pump, is  its  greater  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed,  and  a 
less  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  More  recently  an  instrument  for  aspiration, 
or  aspirator,  as  it  is  called,  constructed  on  a  different  plan,  was  introduced  by 
Dieulafoy.  The  peculiarity  of  Dieulafoy's  aspirator  consists  in  first  produc- 
ing a  vacuum  in  a  glass  receiver,  and  then  opening  a  communication  between 
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the  latter  and  a  canula  or  hollow  needle  introduced  into  the  chest*  A  fuller 
description  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows :  A  glass  cylinder  is  fixed  U|)on  a 
stand  in  an  upright  position ;  at  the  lower  part  there  are  two  tubes,  provided 
with  stopcocks,  one  connected  with  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  the  canula  or 
needle,  and  the  other  connected  with  a  tube  through  which  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  are  discharged.  By  means  of  a  piston,  with  a  rack  and  pinion  move* 
ment,  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder,  afler  which  the  stopcock  attached 
to  the  tube  connected  with  the  canula  inserted  into  the  chest  is  turned,  and 
the  liquid  flows  from  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  cylinder.  After  the  cylinder 
is  filled,  its  contents  are  expelled  through  the  other  tube,  by  turning  the 
stopcock  and  reversing  the  rack  and  pinion  movement.  The  apparatus  pro- 
vides efiectually  against  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  chest ;  but  this  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  other  instruments  used  for  aspiration.  Hie  suc- 
tion force  operates  steadily,  and  a  very  small  trocar  or  needle  for  puncturing 
the  chest  suffices.  The  cylinder  being  of  glass,  its  contents  are  at  once  seen. 
The  objections  to  the  instrument  are,  first,  that,  being  somewhat  complicated, 
it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order;  and,  second,  it  is  expensive  as  compared  with 
the  suction-pump,  and  especially  with  that  devised  by  me.  A  little  append- 
age has  been  added  to  the  canula  to  be  attached  to  Davidson's  syringe,  so  that 
it  may  be  in  an  instant  connected  with  the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  secure  more 
expansive  force  than  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  syringe  used  for  enemata, 
by  having  an  instrument  made  especially  for  aspiration,  with  a  larger  and 
thicker  India-rubber  bulb. 

A  much  simpler  instrument  than  the  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy,  on  the  same 
principle,  is  a  glass  bottle  from  which,  by  an  arrangement  for  that  purpose, 
the  air  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  smsdl  syringe,  and  the  communication 
with  the  canula  within  the  chest  then  opened  through  a  tube  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  bottle.  This  kind  of  aspirator  is  just  as  efficient  as  the  inorc 
costly  one  of  Dieulafoy. 

Dieulafby's  aspirators  are  provided  with  small  trocars  and  hollow  needles. 
The  latter  should  never  be  used  in  aspirating  the  chest.  The  sharp  niH*«lle- 
points  are  liable  to  tear  the  lung,  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  been  withdrawn,  giving  rise  to  pneumothorax. 

Failure  in  aspiration  may  be  caused  by  the  trocar  carrying  before  it  a 
portion  of  false  membrane  which  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  reached. 
With  a  view  to  obviate  this  difiUculty,  the  trocar  should  be  pushed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  quickness  and  force  into  the  chest.  Another  difficulty  \tn 
the  plugging  of  the  end  of  the  canula  with  floating  pieces  of  fibrin.  Xhi^ 
obstruction  may  generully  be  removed  by  forcing  some  of  the  fluid  back  again 
through  the  canula  into  the  chest. 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  grave  symptoms  and  even  death  result inz 
from  aspiration.     Without  discussing  here  the  rationale  of  these  effects  of  th«* 
operation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  is  almost  ni7«  if 
the  fluid  be  withdrawn  slowly,  and  aspiration  be  suspended  directly  cough   (»r 
dyspnoea  is  produced.     But  even  if  this  statement  be  not  admitted,  the  ri>k 
is  too  small  to  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  measure  if  it  be  indicatod. 
I  may  add  that  during  the  past  fifteen  yc^rs  aspiration  has  been  practised  aim«iQ^t 
weekly  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  I  Imve  not  heard  of  a  stn^rlf 
instance  in  which  any  serious  conm^quences  have  resulted  from  it.    Only  on< 
instance  has  come  within  my  cognisance  in  private  practice.     In  this  iiistmrxTY* 
an  alarming  dyspnoea  followed  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus.     *I*lti4k 
effect  was  temporary,  and  the  case  ended  in  recovery.     It  is  probable    tKat 
the  effect  in  that  instance  was  attributable  to  a  too  rapid  withdrawal  oT    the 
liquid.     I  had  previously  withdrawn  a  large  quantity  of*  pus  in  this    c&>*- 
without  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
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Empyema,  Pyothorax.     SappurativePleuritiB. 

These  names  denote  a  variety  of*  pleuritis  characterized  by  the  accumula- 
tion, in  the  pleural  cavity,  of  a  purulent  liquid.  The  accumulation  of  pus  is 
a  feature  sufficiently  distinctive  and  important  to  serve  as  a  ground  for  con- 
stituting this  a  variety  of  pleuritis.  The  term  empyema  only  expresses  the 
existence  of  pus,  without  indicating  its  situation.  Pyothorax  is  a  better 
name,  but  this  does  not  express  the  existence  of  pleuritic  inflammation.  Sup- 
purative pleuritis  is  a  simple  title  suggested  as  more  fully  expressive  of  the 
afiection. 

Suppurative  pleuritis  may  be  either  acute  or  subacute  at  the  beginning,  but 
it  becomes  chronic.  It  is  therefore  a  variety  of  both  acute  and  chronic  pleu- 
ritis. The  symptoms  attending  its  development  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis,  either  acute  or  chronic.  There  are  no  distinc- 
tive points  pertaining  to  the  symptomatology,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  consider  under  a  distinct  head  its  clinical  history.  The  fLuatomical 
characters,  too,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis, 
excepting  that,  in  the  latter,  the  effused  liquid  is  sero-fibrinous,  whereas,  in  the 
variety  under  consideration,  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  pus. 

The  pathological  character  of  suppurative  pleuritis  is  inflammation,  acute 
or  subacute,  resulting  in  suppuration.  The  production  in  abundance  of  pus 
cells,  or  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  takes  place  at  the  outset.  In  other 
words,  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  not  an  accidental  effect,  nor  does  it  depend 
on  the  duration  of  the  inflammation.  The  inflammation,  in  cases  of  sup- 
purative pleuritis,  generally  tends  at  once  or  speedily  to  suppuration.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  cases  of  simple  or  ordinary  pleuritis,  the  disease  may  continue 
tor  months  and  even  years  without  eventuating  in  the  accumulation  of  pus. 
The  affection  is  rarely  at  first  simple  and  subsequently  suppurative  pleuritis, 
but  it  is  a  distinct  variety  of  pleuritis  from  the  beginning.  This  statement, 
although  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  stated  by  most  medical  writers,  is 
sustained  by  my  own  clinical  experience. 

As  regards  causation,  it  may  be  produced  traumatically ;  and  it  occurs 
spontaneously,  the  internal  causative  agencies  in  the  latter  case  being,  with 
our  existing  knowledge,  neither  more  nor  less  comprehensible  than  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  the  simple  or  ordinary  kind.  Why  pleuritic  inflamma- 
tion in  one  case  should  lead  to  a  collection  of  quarts  or  even  gallons  of  pus, 
and,  in  another  case,  continue  indefinitely  without  suppuration,  we  are  unable 
to  explain. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  signs  as  well  as  symptoms  in  suppurative  pleuritis,  are 
not  distinctive  of  this  variety.  They  represent  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  they  are  essentially  the  same  when  the  liquid 
is  purulent  as  when  it  is  sero-fibrinous.  The  point  of  inquiry,  in  regard  of 
diagnosis,  is,  whether  there  are  any  means  of  determining  that  the  liquid  is 
purulent.  This  is  an  important  point  with  reference  to  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  occurrence  of  chills,  more  fever,  hectic  paroxysms,  etc.,  are  not 
reliable  in  this  differential  diagnosis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  axillary  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  in  simple  pleuritis.  The  symptoins  and  signs,  in  fact, 
exclosive  of  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  thoracic  walls,  will  hardly  war- 
rant a  positive  diagnosis.  But  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid  may  be 
inferred  with  considerable  confidence  if  the  quantity  progressively  continue 
U>  increase  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  absorp- 
tioo.  A  serous  effusion  is  generally  either  diminished  or  retarded  by  the  use 
of  hydragogues,  diuretics,  etc. ;  but  these  measures  are  not  likely  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  a  purulent  liquid. 
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A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  may  be  easily  made  by  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture. A  small  titxrar,  or  the  needle  attached  to  a  hy|)odermic  syringe,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  cliest,  and  a  little  of  the  liquid  withdrawn ;  the  gross  and 
microscopical  characters  of  the  specimen  thus  obtained  will  at  once  settle  the 
question.  This  procedure  is  warrantable  as  a  means  of  diagnot^is  in  view  of 
the  bearing  on  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  indeed,  the  operation  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  in  no  wise  objectionable. 

Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  occurs,  after  a  time,  in 
cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis.  When  this  occurs,  before  ulceration  of  the 
integument  ensues,  a  soft  fluctuating  tumor  makes  its  ap|)earance  over  or  near 
the  point  of  pertbration.  The  appearance  of  such  a  tumor,  develof^ed  rapidly 
without  having  been  preceded  by  inflammation  exterior  to  the  thoracic  walU, 
is  at  once  significant  of  this  variety  of  pleuritis.  The  size  of  the  tumor  may 
be  observed  to  vary  with  forcible  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
action  of  the  heart  upon  the  liquid  within  the  chest  may  communicate  a  pul- 
sation to  the  tumor,  and  this  may  at  first  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  chest,  by  furnishing  the  evidence  of  the  pleural  sac 
being  filled  with  liquid,  will  show  the  character  of  the  affection.  If  the 
tumor  be  not  oi>ened,  inflammation  of  the  integument  from  distension,  and 
ulceration  supervene,  and  the  pus  makes  its  escape  from  the  tumor  and  the 
pleural  cavity.  '*  Paracentesis  from  necessity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  then  taken 
place.  This  result  is  almost  exclusively  due  to  suppurative  pleuritis,  but  I 
have  known  an  instance  in  which  spontaneous  peiioration  took  place  when 
the  liquid  was  not  purulent. 

In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  spontaneous  evacuation  occurs  in  another 
direction.  Pertbration  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  finds  its  way  into 
the  air-passages.  The  occurrence  of  this  event  is  marked  by  a  sudden  an<l 
copious  purulent  ex|)ectoration.  This  exfiectonition  continues  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  With  rare  exceptions,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  thf 
disease  is  converted  into  pneumo-pyothorax  which  will  presently  be  con- 
sidered under  a  separate  heading.  Perforation  8uccessi\ely  of  both  the  walL» 
of  the  chest  and  of  the  lung  sometimes  occurs. 

Prognosis. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  more  serious  di.«- 
ease  than  simple  pleuritis,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  Inasmuch  as  the  |>u^ 
cannot  be  removed  by  absorption,  but  must  l>e  evacuated  either  s|)ontaneou^ly 
or  by  puncture,  the  condition  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  large  abscess  which. 
after  o|)ening,  continues  to  discharge  throiia:h  a  fistulous  orifice.  After  xUv 
purulent  contents  of  the  pleural  cavity  are  evacuated,  the  membrane  continut^ 
to  furnish  pus,  and  thus  the  discharge  continues  indefinitely.  Emaciation, 
debility,  hectic  paroxysms,  etc.,  result  from  long-continued  suppuration;  un«l 
death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia.  An  unfavorable  termination  may  hv  dut- « 
as  in  certain  cases  of  simple  pleuritis,  to  the  coexistence  of  phthisis,  |)ericar- 
ditis,  or  some  other  serious  aflection.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  ten  yeans  of 
age  which  came  under  my  observation,  sudden  death  followed  perforation  <it 
the  lung,  the  discharge  of  pus  taking  place  rapidly  and  causing  suflTocalioci 
by  filling  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Uecovery  from  suppurative  pleuritis,  however,  is  by  no  means  infrequent, 
and  may  reasonably  be  hoped  tor  if  the  patient  hiive  a  ffYNMl  constitution,  uimI 
the  affection  be  uncomplicated.  The  puru)<*nt  (li>cliarge  continues  for  wf«*k7»« 
months,  and  pcrlmps  years,  but  progressively  diminishes;  pleuritic  adhe$>i«Mi«» 
take  place,  the  afiection  becoming  more  and  more  ein*un)<K*ribed,  until*  at 
length,  they  become  universal,  and  the  recovery  is  completed,  leaving  tL« 
afiecied  side  considerably  or  greatly  contracted. 
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Trbatxent. — In  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pleuritis,  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  measures  to  cause  absorption  ot*  the  purulent  liquid.  If  the 
pleural  cavity  contain  pus  in  considerable  quantity,  it  will  not  be  absorbed ; 
but,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  thoracentesis  be  not  resorted  to,  it 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  its  way  either  into  the  air-passages  or  through 
the  thoracic  walls.  Hydragogues,  diuretics,  blisters,  etc.,  will  not  only  prove 
unavailing,  bat  they  do  harm  by  impairing  the  powers  of  the  system.  Thora- 
centesis should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid  is 
ascertained.  Aspiration  may  be  employed  and  repieated,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  owing  to  the  reaccumulation  of  pus,  this  mode  of  pertbrming  thora- 
centesis  will  prove  unsatisfactory.  An  opening  should  then  b^  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pleural  sac,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape  freely.  Air  will  of  course 
pass  into  the  chest,  and,  since  this  is  unavoidable,  its  ingress  and  egress  should 
be  unobstructed.  A  small  orifice,  not  sufficient  for  the  free  escape  of  the  pus, 
and  allowing  air  to  be  pent  up  within  the  pleural  cavity,  is  injudicious.  Hav- 
ing made  a  free  opening,  allowing  all  the  pus  to  escape,  the  orifice  should  be 
kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  an  oakum  tent.  This  is  preferable  to  the  in- 
sertion of  a  drainage-tube  which  is  a  foreign  body  within  the  pleural  cavity 
and  therefore  objectionable.  The  pleural  cavity  should  be  daily  cleaned  by 
the  injection  of  tepid  water,  to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
(not  more  than  one  per  cent.),  is  added.  For  the  injection,  a  double-tubed 
catheter  and  Davidson's  syringe  suffice.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  pus  within 
the  chest  is  liable  to  become  fetid  from  the  introduction  of  germs,  and  septic 
fever  is  thereby  induced.  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  these  effects  by 
ooiitting  to  wash  out  the  pleural  cavity  for  a  day  or  two.  I  should  add  that 
1  have  known  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  pus  by  a  single  aspiration  to  prove 
sufficient ;  but  the  probability  of  this  result  is  small.  Aspiration  repeatedly 
performed  has  succeeded  in  several  cases  under  my  observation,  but  these 
cases  are  exceptional.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  aspiration  a  fair  trial 
before  resorting  to  a  free  opening.     Indeed,  this  is  generally  advisable. 

If  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  take  place,  as  denoted  by  the 
development  of  a  fluctuating  tumor,  the  latter  may  be  at  once  opened ;  but  if 
the  perforation  be  at  a  point  so  far  above  tlie  bottom  of  the  sac  that  a  portion 
only  of  the  pus  is  evacuated,  more  or  less  remaining  constantly  below  the 
point  ci  perforation,  a  counter  opening  may  be  requisite.  Aspiration,  how- 
ever, may  be  &irly  tried,  before  resorting  to  this  measure,  and  before  making 
an  incision  into  the  subcutaneous  tumor. 

If  perforation  of  the  lung  take  place,  aspiration  should  be  employed,  and, 
if  this  do  not  succeed,  a  free  incision  into  the  chest-wall  made,  provided  the 
pas  be  not  fully  discharged  by  expectoration.  The  fact  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  pas  within  the  pleural  cavity  is  expelled  through  the  pulmonary  orifice, 
is  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  physical  signs.  In  most  instances,  per- 
foration of  the  lung  converts  the  disease  into  pneumo-pyothorax,  but  it  is 
stated  that  sometimes  pus  passes  through  the  opening  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
without  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  space.  8uch  instances  must  be 
rare. 

To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  is  an  object  of  still  greater  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  suppurative,  than  of  simple  chronic,  pleuritis.  The  im- 
portance is  greater  because  there  is  more  danger  of  death  by  asthenia,  and,  in 
favorable  cases,  the  duration  of  the  affection  is  longer.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  for  this  object  are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the  disease. 
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Plenritis  with  Pnaumothoraz.     Pnanmo-hydrothorax. 
Pneumo-pyo  thorax.     Pnemno-hflBmathorax. 

The  term  pneumo-hydrothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavitj.  As  the  liquid,  however,  is  either  sero-fibrinous 
or  purulent,  liydrothoraz,  which  signifies  a  purely  serous  liquid,  is  not  stricUj 
appropriate ;  the  liquid  is  due  to  inflammation,  and  the  affection  is  a  Tariety 
of  pleuritis.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax. 
Pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  without  liquid ;  the  latter  affection 
irt  rare,  but  it  occurs  and  claims  separate  notice. 

Pneumothorax  coexists  with  suppurative  pleuritis  afler  a  spontaneous  per* 
foration  of  the  thoracic  wall,  or  when  a  fistulous  opening  is  made  ;  and  also 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  lung  is  pedbrated  from  the  pleural  surface  and  a 
communication  thus  opened  between  the  air-passages  and  the  pleural  cavity. 
The  term  pneumo^pyothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  and  a  purulent 
liquid.  But  the  term  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleuritis,  is  considered 
as  denoting  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  air  generally 
gaining  admission  from  the  air-passages  through  a  peribratiou  which,  in  moifit 
cases,  takes  place  from  within  the  lung.  This  perforation,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  is  an  accident  occurring  in  the  progress  of  phthisis.  It  has  been  as* 
serted  that  gas  may  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  pus  in  some  cases  of 
suppurative  pleuritis,  and  that  the  affection  under  consideration  may  be  thus 
produced  without  perforation  either  of  the  lung  or  the  parietes.  Instanctf^, 
however,  of  this  kind,  if  they  ever  occur,  must  be  extremely  rare. 

It  is  probable  that  peribration  of  the  lung  would  occur  much  oftener  than 
it  does,  were  it  not  for  the  constancy  with  which  circumscribed,  dry  pleuritin, 
leading  to  pleuritic  adhesions,  supervenes  upon  phthisis.  Over  the  portions 
of  lung  in  which  the  phthisis  is  seated,  the  pleural  surfaces  usually  become 
firmly  united,  requiring  often  considerable  force  for  their  separation  on  poet'* 
mortem  examinations.  These  adhesions  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  ol* 
purulent  collections  into  the  pleural  cavity.  But,  occasionally,  collections  being 
situated  near  the  superficies  of  the  lung  at  a  point  not  protected  by  adheflionay 
the  membrane  gives  way  and  the  evacuation  is  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
Pleuritis,  under  these  circumstances,  is  at  once  excited,  lur  finds  ita  way 
tJirough  the  perforation,  and  in  this  way  the  pneumothorax  becomes  devel* 
0()ed.  The  perforution  is  rarely  at  the  summit,  but  is  situated  at  the  middle 
or  inferior  |>ortion  of  the  lung. 

In  like  manner  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  is  produced  in  certain  raocn 
of  circumscribed,  pulmonary  gangrene.     The  decomi)osed  pulmonary  tissues 
are  usually  evacuated  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  ex|)ectorated ;  but 
times,  being  situated  near  the  surface,  the  pleura  at  that  }K>int  bt^comes 
volved  in  the  gangrene  and  gives  way,  leaving  a  peribration  through  which 
air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pleuritis  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  tbe 
sphacelated  matter.     Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  ol 
vation.     A  pulmonary  abscess  may  open  into  the  pleural  cavity,  giving 
to  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax.     It  is  also  caused  by  wounds  iK'netrmtinft 
the  chest-wall  and  lung.     In  a  case  of  circumscribed  gangrene  under  tMky 
observation,  after  the  expectoration  of  the   gangrenous  mass  hemorriuife«» 
took  place  into  the  pulmonary  cavity,  followed  by  rupture  and  the  escape  ot* 
a  larg<*  quantity  of  blood  into  tlie  pleural  cavity.     The  loss  of  blood  was  tl>e 
immediate  cause  of  death.     The  amphoric  signs  and  succussion-splashing  w% 
present.     The  term  p9ieumo4utmai)iorax  expresses  the  conditions  in  this 


Anatomical  Characters. — Gas  escapes  with  more  or  less  force  mfk^r 
the  kniie  penetrates  the  chest,  in  making  the  post-mortem  examination.       If 
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the  patient  has  survived  sufficiently  long  after  the  perforation,  the  pleural 
cavity  contains  a  purulent  exudation  in  variable  quantity  in  different  cases. 
The  air  and  liquid  are  sometimes  extremely  fetid,  and  in  other  cases  devoid 
of  fetor.  The  fetor  is  excessive  if  the  affection  be  associated  with  pulmonary 
gangrene.  Atiter  the  sternum  is  removed,  if  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
be  inserted  into  the  trachea,  and  air  forced  into  the  lung  of  the  affected  side, 
babbles  rising  in  the  liquid  show  the  fact  of  perforation  and  its  situation. 
The  size  of  the  perforation  varies.  It  is  usually  small  when  the  affection 
supervenes  on  phthisis ;  but  it  may  be  quite  large  in  cases  of  gangrene.  The 
lung  on  the  affected  side,  if  not  prevented  by  old  adhesions,  is  compressed  into 
8  solid  mass,  as  in  cases  of  simple  pleuritis  with  large  effusion. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  occurrence  of  perforation  of  the  lung  is  usually 
marked  by  acute  pain  denoting  the  development  of  pleuritis.  The  intro- 
duction of  air  and  the  speedy  effusion  of  liquid  give  rise  generally  to  not- 
able dyspncea,  with  accelerated  breathing,  accompanied  frequently  with 
liridity.  The  pulse  is  in  most  cases  rapid  and  feeble.  These  symptoms 
show  the  supervention  of  a  serious  affection  of  some  kind,  and  point  to  the 
chest  as  its  seat. 

In  some  cases  the  accelerated  breathing  and  dyspnoea  continue  to  be 
prominent  symptoms,  the  patient  suffering  greatly,  and  perhaps  being 
unable  to  lie  down  (orthopncea),  the  affection  ending  fatally,  usually  under 
these  circumstances  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  it  may  end  fatally 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But,  in  other  cases,  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  subsides  after  a  short  time,  and  the  dyspnoea  may  be  moderate, 
or  wanting,  save  on  exercise.  In  some  instances,  even  considerable  exer- 
cise is  practicable.  As  regards  strength  and  the  general  condition,  there 
is  much  variation  in  different  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  patients 
are  confined  to  the  room  and  bed,  but  sometimes  they  are  able  to  be  out  of 
doors,  preserving  appetite,  and  not  presenting  a  notably  morbid  aspect. 
Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  condition  as  regards  the  affections  of 
which  this  is  a  complication. 

As  an  exception  to  the  rule,  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  from  perforation 
is  developed  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  It  may  remain  for  a  greater  or 
less  period  quite  latent.  In  some  instances  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be- 
comes large,  the  air  disappears,  and  the  affection  is  converted  into  simple  pleu- 
ritis with  effusion.  In  several  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  thoracentesis  was  resorted  to,  and  the  communication  between 
the  air-passages  and  pleural  cavity,  through  the  perforation,  was  resumed 
after  the  liquid  was  withdrawn. 

Diagnosis. — ^When  this  affection  is  developed  with  marked  symptoms  in 
the  course  of  phthisis,  its  existence  should  certainly  be  at  once  suspected ; 
but  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  of  this  affection,  as  contrasted 
with  pleuritis  and  effusion  without  the  presence  of  air,  to  warrant  a  positive 
differential  diagnosis.  Moreover,  as  just  stated,  the  affection  is  sometimes 
latent,  the  symptoms  not  warranting  even  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritis.  A  posi- 
tive diagnosis,  in  short,  must  be  based  on  physical  signs,  and  these  are  easily 
obtained  and  very  explicit. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  renders  the  resonance  on  percus- 
sion purely  tympanitic.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  small  or  moderate,  tym- 
panitic resonance  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  being 
propagated  from  the  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  If  the  liquid  be  large 
or  considerable  in  quantity,  dulness  or  flatness  will  be  found  at  the  base  and 
extending  upward  (the  patient  sitting)  to  a  certain  height,  tympanitic  reso- 
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nance  existing  above.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  relation  of  resonance 
and  dulness  or  flatness  will  always  be  found  to  vary  with  the  changed  position 
of  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  tympanitic  resonance  sometimes  has  an  am* 
phoric  character. 

Respiratory  sound  is  sometimes  wanting  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side. 
Over  the  compressed  lung  bronchial  respiration  may  often  be  found.  The 
ordinary  cavernous  respiration  is  sometimes  heard,  but,  in  most  cases,  am- 
phoric respiration  and  amphoric  voice  or  echo  are  present,  either  limited  or 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  and  metallic  tinkling  is  generally 
conjoined.  The  presence  of  these  striking  and  distinctive  signs  renders  the 
diagnosis  easy  and  positive,  taken  in  connection  with  other  signs. 

Succussion  almost  invariably  develops  a  splashing  sound,  frequently  having 
the  same  kind  of  musical  intonation  as  the  respiration,  voice  and  tinkling 
sounds.  This  proof  of  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  is  positive,  and  it  enables 
the  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  an  instant. 

The  affected  side  is  frequently  dilated  and  presents  the  same  appearances 
as  in  cases  of  dilatation  from  liquid  either  in  simple  or  suppurative  pleuritis. 

Leyden  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  absce.Ks<'5, 
containing  air,  situated  just  below  the  diaphragm,  either  on  the  right  cr  the 
left  side,  oflener  on  the  right,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  upper  suriace 
of  the  liver.^  The  abscesses  result  from  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach  or 
duodenum  from  which  gas  is  derived,  circumscribed  peritonitis  having  been 
produced.  The  signs  of  pyo-pneumothorax  are  present.  Leyden  diagnosti- 
cated the  affection  in  two  cases,  each  connected  with  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  The  differential  points  are,  the  presence  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
from  the  clavicle  down  to  the  third  rib ;  the  extension  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur downward  by  deep  inspiration,  and,  at  first,  absence  of  cough  and  ex|»ec* 
toration.  The  abscesses  may  burst  eventually  into  the  lungs.  A  capital  point 
in  the  diagnosis  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  abscess  with  the  signs 
of  peritonitis,  following  symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  is 
always  unfavorable.  In  this  statement  traumatic  cases  are  excluded ;  the 
prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally  favorable.  Of  the  cases  of  empyema  in 
which  pneumo-pyothorax  is  produced  by  perforation  of  lung,  there  is  a  fktr 
prospect  of  recovery  if  other  circumhtances  be  favorable.  If  the  affection  be 
connected  with  pulmonary  gangrene,  death  takes  place  generally  within  » 
short  period.  Other  things  being  e<|ual,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  o* 
phthisis,  a  fatal  termination  is  speedy  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  progress  which  the 
latter  affection  has  made.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  different  ca^es  as  re- 
gards its  duration  before  a  fatal  ending; ;  in  many  cases  it  ends  fataUy  within 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  sometimes  life  is  prolonged  for  months  or  even  ^'earv. 
It  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  fiat  lent  experiencing  so  little  in* 
convenience  as  to  consider  himself  in  fair  heaJth.  The  following  unique  cam* 
will  serve  to  verify  this  statement,  and  also  illustrate  tlie  latency  of  the  alit*c- 
tion  occurring  in  connection  with  phthisis : — 

I  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Bur^,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  the  left  lunir 
which  he  had  removed  at  a  post-mortem  examination  made  two  or  three  dayib 
before.  The  patient,  aged  eighteen,  an  accountant,  was  seised,  four  day»  Im*- 
fore  his  death,  with  an  acute  affection  which  proved  to  be  pneumonitis  affect- 
ing the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  he  considered 
himself  in  fair  health.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Burge,  who  found  the  plijrsi* 
cal  signs  denoting  pneumonitis,  and  the  affected  lobe  was  found  after  diaatk 

I  ZttltMsfarift  mr  KUnlsche  Medicin,  Bd.  I,  p.  390. 
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io  the  second  stage  of  this  disease.  On  an  examination  of  the  chest,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pneumonitis,  Dr.  Burge  discovered  the  signs  of  pneumo-hydro- 
tborax  affecting  the  left  side.  Metallic  tinkling,  and  amphoric  respiration 
and  voice,  were  well  marked.  The  upper  portion  of  the  chest  on  this  side 
jielded  a  tympanitic,  and  the  lower  portion  a  dull  resonance  on  percussion. 

On  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  health,  the  patient  declared  that  he  was  well 
when  attacked  with  the  acute  disease ;  that  is,  four  days  before  his  death. 
On  close  qu^tioning,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  had  a  slight 
cough  for  a  year,  but  so  slight  that  he  thought  nothing  of  it.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  any  deficiency  of  breath,  was  not  subject  to  pain  in  the  side,  and, 
in  short,  there  were  no  symptoms  pointing  to  so  grave  an  affection  as  pleu- 
ritis  with  pneumothorax. 

The  \eh  lung  was  completely  condensed  from  compression.  The  lower 
lobe  was  readily  inflated ;  the  upper  lobe  but  slightly,  owing  to  the  free  escape 
of  air  through  a  perforation  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill,  situated  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  this  lobe,  about  midway  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  exti'emity. 
On  closing  the  aperture,  this  lobe  was  readily  inflated.  The  perforation  was 
gaping,  the  orifice  being  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  rim.  On  passing  a 
probe  into  the  aperture,  it  entered  a  small  cavity  of  about  the  size  of  an 
American  walnut.  The  cavity  was  smooth  and  lined  by  a  membrane.  This 
was  the  only  cavity  in  the  left  lung,  and  there  were  no  phthisical  deposits. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  lung  was  covered  with  fibrin  dense  and  closely  ad- 
herent. The  pleural  cavity  contained  more  than  a  quart  of  turbid  liquid 
which  was  not  fetid.  When  this  side  of  the  chest  was  opened,  air  escaped 
with  force,  emitting  no  fetor.  The  upper  portion  of  the  right  lung  contained 
several  phthisical  cavities,  the  largest  of  the  size  of  an  English  walnut ;  also, 
small  phthisical  deposits. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  in  most  cases, 
embraces  only  palliative  and  sustaining  measures.  The  severity  of  the  pain 
and  the  distressing  dyspnoea  frequently  call  urgently  for  measures  to  procure 
relief.  Opium,  soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  and  the  ethereal  prepara- 
tions are  indicated  for  this  object.  The  powers  of  the  system  are  to  be  sus- 
tained by  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  These 
measures  will  generally  only  serve  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
and  prolong  life ;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  affection  continues  for 
mont^cs,  years,  or  indefinitely,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  comfortable 
health,  there  is  no  special  treatment  to  be  pursued,  the  main  object  being  to 
invigorate  and  support  the  powers  of  the  system. 

If  the  patient  suffer  greatly  from  dyspncea  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
affected  side,  the  chest  may  be  punctured  as  a  palliative  measure.  I  have  re- 
sorted to  this  operation  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  air  will  be 
likely  to  reaccumulate,  and  the  side  become  again  dilated  as  before ;  but  I 
have  known  this  not  to  occur  for  some  weeks,  and  the  operation  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  called  for  by  the  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  dilatation. 

These  remarks  on  the  treatment  have  reference  to  pneumo-hydrothorax 
occurring  in  connection  with  phthisis,  and  not  to  the  perforation  of  lung  from 
without  inward  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis.  The  treatment  of  pneumo- 
pyothorax,  when  thus  secondary  to  the  latter  disease,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered (vide  page  151).  It  is  a  question  whether,  when  occurring  in  cases 
of  phthisis,  a  free  incision  into  the  chest  and  a  permanent  opening  may  not 
be  advisable.  I  have  resorted  to  this  measure  in  a  few  cases  with  notable 
relief,  and,  apparently,  life  has  been  thereby  prolonged.  It  is  within  the 
nuige  of  po^ibility  that  this  procedure  may  effect  a  cure.  If  the  phthisical 
affection  be  small  and  cease  to  progress,  the  perforation  possibly  may  become 
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closed  by  adhesions,  and  recovery  from  tlie  pleuritic  disease  take  place. 
Considering  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  by  any  other  method 
of  treatment,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  injured  but  improved 
by  making  a  free  opening  into  the  chest,  ther^  can  be  no  objection  lo  resort- 
ing to  it. 

When  the  chest,  after  perforation  of  the  lung  in  cases  of  phthisis,  becomes 
filled  with  liquid,  it  should  not  be  withdrawn  for  a  considerable  period.  Per- 
manent closure  of  the  perforation  may  sometimes  ensue.  An  instance  of  re- 
covery, under  these  circumstances,  has  not  fallen  under  my  observation,  but 
I  have  known  several  weeks  to  elapse  after  aspiration  beibre  pneumothorax 
again  occurred. 

Pneumothorax. 

The  term  pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air,  without  liquid,  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  Under  these  circumstances,  pleuritis  either  does  not  exist,  or 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  effusion.  This  afiection  is  certainly  extremely  rare  ; 
its  occurrence  has  been  doubted,  but  its  existence  is  sufficiently  established. 
In  cases  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis,  the  ))erforation  of  lung  is  not  in- 
cident to  either  gangrene  or  phthisis,  but  is  probably  connected  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  with  emphysema  which  may  not  be  general  but  circum- 
scribed. Emphysematous  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  perhaps  confined  to  a 
few  lobules  at  the  margin  of  a  lobe,  or  an  emphysematous  bleb,  may  lead  to  a 
minute  rupture  through  which  air  is  forced  by  the  acts  of  breathing  into  tl  e 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  The  perforation,  as  remarked  by  Gairdner,  may  be 
no  larger  than  a  pin-hole.  The  presence  of  the  air  does  not  excite  pleui  i- 
tis,  but  the  accumulation  may  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid 
mass,  as  in  pleuritis  with  large  effusion,  dilating  the  affected  side,  and  re- 
moving the  heart  from  its  normal  situation. 

Pneumothorax,  without  effusion  from  pleuritis,  is  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  inflammation  and  the  presence  o^ 
liquid.    The  patient  suffers  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  presence 
of  air.     These  effects  relate  exclusively  to  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement ;  the  a|>petite,  digestion,  and  nutrition 
are  not  affected,  and  the  vital  powers  are  maintained.     If  the  affection  were 
to  end  fatally,  it  would  be  by  apncea,  assuming  that  pleuritis  is  not  developed 
sooner  or  later.     It  is  unquestionable  that  this  affection  may  end  in  recovery. 
Under  the  influence  of  compression,  the  perforation  may  become  sealed  op 
by  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  with  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  or  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  pleural  surfaces  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  lung  again  expanding; 
and  n^suming  its  function.     Gairdner  has  quoted  the  report  of  a  remarkable 
case  illustrative  of  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis,  and  <>f 
its  favorable  course  and  termination.*     Gairdner  regartls  this  caM?  as  unique 
in  res|)ect  of  the  distinctness  of  the  clinical  facts  on  which  the  diagnosis  wan 
based.     A  case  equally  striking,  and  not  less  distinct  as  regards  the  diagnoe«i«^ 
has  fallen  under  my  observation.     The  im|)ortunt  points  taken  from  the  htt^* 
tory  of  this  case,  which  was  recorded  very  fully,  are  as  follows: — 

A  Polish  peddler,  ag(*d  29,  was  admitted  into  hospital,  January  29,  I8.'>6w 
He  stated  that  twelve  days  before  his  admission,  bc*ing  apparently  io  pert^^t 
health,  he  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  n*gion  of  the  \t'f\ 
nipple,  accompanied  with  shortness  of  breath.  This  occurred  while  he  wift« 
carrying  his  pack  which  weighed  about  70  pounds.  He  had  no  oou^^h  nor 
expectoration.     The  pain  soon  disap|K>ared,  but  the  want  of  breath  obli^^tMl 

>  CUiilcal  MedidM.     Edinburgh,  1662,  page  361. 
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bin  to  give  ap  bis  occupation  and  led  hiin  to  the  hospital.  He  was  a  vigor- 
Dug  man,  weighing  about  175  pounds.  He  presented  a  healthj'  aspect,  com- 
plsiniog  only  of  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise.  This  difficult  did  not 
pravent  him  fnun  being  up  and  walking  freely  about  tfae  ward. 

The  left  side  was  dilated,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  obliterated  ;  the 
fesonsnce  over  this  side  was  pnrely  tympanitic,  and  auscultation  furnished  a 
well*inarked  amphoric  echo  without  any  respiratoty  sound.  Subsequently 
■mpboric  respiration  became  extremely  well  marked,  together  with  metallic 
tinkling.  The  heart-sounds  showed  the  heart  to  be  to  the  ligfat  of  the  ster- 
Dnm. 

AHer  a  month  there  was  considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  deflciency 
of  breath  on  exercise.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  side  was  no  longer  appar- 
tnt,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  became  visible ;  vesicular  respiration 
extended  from  the  summit  to  the  nipple,  and  the  amphoric  sounds,  with  the 
metallic  tinkling,  had  disappeared. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  the  patient  felt  sufficiently  improved  to  leave  the 
hospital  and  return  to  his  occupation.  The  respiratory  murmur  on  the  left 
side  was  feeble,  but  everywhere  appreciable,  with  no  (U)normal  modification, 
save  in  intensity,  and  no  amphoric  sounds.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  patient  consulted  me  a  month  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
Re  had  returned  to  his  occupation  of  peddling,  carrying  his  pack  on  his  back 
u  before.  He  had  experienced  no  difficulty  from  want  of  breath  until  three 
days  before  his  visit  to  me;  but  for  three  days  the  deficiency  of  breath  on 
exercise  had  been  considerable.  On  examination  of  the  chest,  the  left  side 
was  everywhere  tympanitic ;  there  was  no  respiratory  murmur  on  that  side, 
and  the  heart  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  Ko  amphoric  sounds. 
He  complained  of  nothing  but  the  want  of  breath ;  excepting  this,  he  was 
well. 

1  did  not  see  the  patient  af^rward  for  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  called  to  see  me  with  another  patient.  After  his  former  call  upon 
me  he  gave  up  peddling  and  became  a  farm-laborer.  He  now  appeared  and 
reported  himself  to  be  perfectly  well.  The  respiratory  murmur  was  evetr- 
wbere  heard  over  the  left  side,  but  was  slightly  weaker  than  on  the  right  side. 
The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  was  in  its  normal  situation.  The  left  side  later- 
ally and  posteriorly  presented  to  the  eye  slight  contraction. 

This  was  evidently  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax,  without  pteuritis.  A 
)»n-hoIe  perforation  at  a  weak  point,  or  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematous 
bleb,  probably  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  exertion  of  carry- 
ing his  pack.  He  bad  nearly  recovered  when,  on  resuming  his  occupation, 
the  perforation  was  reopened,  and  the  pneumothorax  reproduced.  Recovery 
again  took  place,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  appeared  to  be  per- 
manenL 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  pneumothorax,  without  pleuritis,  (o  serve 
as  a  basis  for  tfae  clinical  history  and  prognosis,  are  not  yet  available.  The 
infrequency  of  the  affection  is  such,  that  the  collection  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  for  analysis  cannot  soon  be  expected.  The  case  just  given,  and 
the  case  reported  by  Gairdner,  go  to  show  that  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be 
entertained. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  obvioos  that  no  special  course  of  medication  is 
called  for.  The  compression  of  lung  probably  favors  the  healing  up  of  the 
perforation,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  puncture  the  chest  in  order 
to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  Active  exercise  or  muscular  efforts,  as  in  strain- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  affection,  but  for 
some  time  after  recovery,  lest  the  orifice  may  be  reopened,  as  in  tl '  "* 
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detailed.  Soothing  embrocations  to  the  chest  will  be  useful  as  palliatives ; 
but  nothing  can  be  gained  bj  active  counter-irritation.  A  nutritious  diet  maj 
be  allowed.     Cathartics,  diuretics,  and  rubefacients  are  not  indicated. 

Cirenmsoribed  Planritis. 

The  frequency  with  which  pleuritic  adhesions  over  a  limited  area  are  found 
after  death,  is  proof  that  circumscribed  pleuritis  oflen  occurs.  But  the  in- 
flammation which  results  in  these  adhesions  is  often  subacute,  and  generallj 
occurs  without  giving  rise  to  much  pain  or  other  disturbance.  As  already 
stated,  circumscribed  pleuritis  is  secondary  to  some  pulmonary  affection,  es* 
pecially  phthisis  and  pneumonitis.  It  differs  from  a  primary  general  pleuritis 
in  not  giving  rise  to  pleuritic  effusion.  Fibrinous  exudation  is  ^oroetimefl 
small,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  altogether  absent,  the  adhesions  taking  place 
purely  by  a  hyperplasia  or  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue.  Limited  to 
the  pleura  investing  the  diaphragm  (diaphragmatic  or  phrenic  pleuritis),  in- 
flammation is  supiiosed  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  distinctive,  namely* 
hiccough,  attended  with  pain,  and  pain  referable  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  acts 
of  coughing.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  these  symptoms  be  sufficient 
to  mark  the  situation  of  inflammation,  or  to  distinguish  inflammation  from 
pleurodynia.  If,  from  the  symptoms,  circumscribed  pleuritis  be  susfiected, 
the  treatment  indicated  embraces  moderate  counter-irritation,  soothing  appli- 
cations to  the  chest,  and  anodyne  remedies.  The  successive  attacks  of  cir- 
cumscribed pleurities  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  phthisis,  and  which 
lead  to  firm  adhesions,  are  seldom  accompanied  by  much  pain,  and  only  call 
for  palliative  measures. 

Circumscribed  collections  of  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  liquid  are  usually* 
if  not  always,  preceded  by  general  pleuritis  which  has  led  to  the  adhesions 
surrounding  the  sfiace  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained.  These  collections 
may  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  lung  and  dia- 
phragm, or  between  the  lobes.  The  previous  history  and  the  appearances  ok' 
the  ciiest  will  generally  show  the  prior  existence  of  general  pleuritis.  The 
diagnosis  of  circumscribed  collections  of  liquid  is  not  always  easy.  For  the 
physical  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  more  fully  of 
thoracic  diseases.  The  treatment  embraces  the  measures  for  promoting; 
absorption  ;  and,  if  the  liquid  be  purulent,  this  fact  having  been  demon^t rated 
by  means  of  the  exploring  trocar,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
liquid  by  a  free  opening  after  a  trial  of  repeated  aspirations.  The  latter  have 
been  successful  in  some  cases  under  my  observation. 

Hjdrothoraz. 

Hydrothorax,  using  the  term  correctly,  is  not  a  variety  of  pleuritis*  bat  it 
is  noticed  in  this  connection  because,  as  far  as  certain  symptoms  and  physicml 
signs  are  concerned,  it  has  points  in  common  with  pleuritis  accoropanie«l  hj 
liquid  effusion.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  denotes  a  dropsical  affec- 
tion. The  effused  liquid  is  serum  devoid  of  fibrin.  The  effusion  is  not  a 
result  of  inflammation  or  any  other  affection  of  the  pleural  membrane,  but 
proceeds  from  the  conditions,  relating  to  the  blood  and  circulation,  on  which 
dropsical  efHwion  in  other  situations  depends.  It  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs 
alone,  but  is  an  element  of  general  dropsy ;  that  is,  dropsical  effusion  exifitii 
at  the  same  time  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  the  latter  constituting  either  oedema  or  anasarca.  As  a  rule,  in  caiie» 
of  general  dropsf ,  the  hydirothorax  is  subsequent  to  the  anasarca  and  to 
hydroperitoneum. 
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The  signs  which  denote  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  eavitj  are 
alike  applicable  to  inflammatory  and  dropsical  eifusion.  The  proof  afforded 
bj  the  change  of  level  of  the  liquid,  corresponding  with  changes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  is  more  constantly  available  in  hydrothorax,  because  fibrin 
is  not  present  to  agglutinate  the  pleural  surfaces  and  lead  to  permanent  adhe- 
sions. But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  affection  is  the  existence  of  eii\ision 
in  both  pleural  cavities.  Hydrothorax  is  bilateral,  provided  the  pleural  cavity 
on  one  side  be  not  abolished  by  universal  adhesions  due  to  a  previous  attack 
of  pleuritis,  whereas  pleuritis,  when  it  is  primary,  is  unilateral.  The  amount 
of  dropsical  effusion,  however,  in  both  sides,  is  generally  not  uniform.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  pleural  cavity  on  one  side  a  quantity  of  liquid 
considerablj  larger  than  is  contained  in  the  cavity  on  the  other  side.  It  may 
then  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that,  if  the  physical  signs  show  the  presence  of 
liquid  in  both  sides,  and  general  dropsy  coexist,  the  afiection  is  hydrothorax. 
A  friction  murmur  is,  of  course,  not  developed  in  this  affection. 

Symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  namely,  pain,  cough,  febrile  movement, 
do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydrothorax,  The  respirations  are 
increased  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  deficiency  of  breath,  or 
dyspnoea,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dropsical  effusion.  Existing  in  both 
sides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  will  be  the  same  as 
if  all  the  liquid  were  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and  twice  as  much  as  if  the  eflii- 
sion  in  one  side  were  unaccompanied  by  an  equal  effusion  in  the  other  side. 
If  there  be  considerable  effusion,  dyspnoea  will  be  marked,  amounting  per- 
haps to  orthopnoea,  and  death  by  apnoea  may  be  due  to  the  amount  of  effusion. 
Cardiac  lesions  producing  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  especially  favor 
the  occurrence  of  hydrothorax,  after  these  lesions  have  led  to  dilatation  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  measures  of  treatment  in  hydrothorax  are  those  indicated  in  general 
dro(»y,  and  these  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Aspiration 
should  be  resorted  to,  as  a  palliative  measure,  if  the  amount  of  effusion  be 
sufficiently  large  to  occasion  much  suffering,  although  not  sufficient  to  endan- 
ger life.  If  there  be  any  danger  from  apnoea,  aspiration  is  to  be  employed 
without  delay.  It  is  an  unobjectionable  measure.  I  have  resorted  to  it  fre- 
quently. As  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung 
in  cases  of  hydrothorax,  all  the  effused  liquid  may  be  at  once  removed  with- 
out the  distress  which  is  apt  to  accompany  aspiration  in  cases  of  pleurisy. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  mitral 
obstruction,  hydrothorax  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dropsical 
effusion  in  other  situations ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  observed  prompt,  complete, 
and  permanent  relief  procured  by  the  hydragogue  operation  of  elaterium  in 
these  cases. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ACUTE  LOBAR  PNEUMONITIS.    PNEUMONIC  FEVER 

S«ftt  of  the  InflftmmAtlon.   VArietlei.    Aeute  I«obAr  Poeuinonitit— Anatomleal  Ohanetei 
Laws  of  the  Diieeee    Clinical  HUtorj— Cauiation— I>lagnotl»— ProgooeU. 

HAYING  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters  inflammation  affecting  the 
serous  membrane  invest ing  the  lungs,  inflammation  seated  in  the  pul« 
monarj  substance  or  parenchyma  is  next  to  be  considered.     The  buter  is 
called  pneumonitis^  or  pneumonia.     Pneumonia  is  the  name  commonly  used ; 
pneumonitis  is  the  more  appropriate  term,  being  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  distinguishing  inflammatory  affections  by  tlie  suflix  itii.     The  latter  term 
will  be  adopted  in  the  headings,  but  elsewhere  the  two  names  will  be  used 
indifferently.     The  question  at  once  arises,  what  constitutes  the  parenchyma 
or  substance  of  the  lungs  ?    These  terms  relate  to  the  pulmonaiy  lobules, 
which  are  composed  of  air-cells,  infundibula,  alveolar  passages,  and  bron* 
chioles.     A  bronchus,  after  it  enters  a  lobule,  is  called  a  lobular  bronchus  or 
bronchiole;  it  divides  dichotomously  once  or  twice  and  terminates  in  the 
alveolar  passages,  into  which  open  the  air-cells,  vesicles,  or  alveolL     TI.e 
alveolar  passages  also  divide  a  few  times  and  end  in  funnel-shaped  spact^ 
called  infundibula,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  thickly-placed  air- 
vesicles.     The  lobular  bronchi  are  devoid  of  cartilage-plates  and  of  mucous 
glands,  and  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  low  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial  celli>. 
The  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  alveolar  passages  are  composed  of  a  homogeneoiu» 
basement  substance  containing  a  few  oval  nuclei  of  connective  tissue  celU 
and  a  rich  network  of  elastic  fibres  and  of  pulmonary  capillaries.     They  are 
lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  polygonal  cells,  some  of  which  are  small  and 
granular,  others  larger  and  homogeneous  in  appearance.     In  acute  pneumo- 
nitis the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles.     The  differ- 
ences in  structure  between  the  membrane  com]iOBing  the  wall  of  these  part^ 
and  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  together  with  a  difference  of  function 
and  of  blood-supply,  will  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  inflammation 
in  pneumonitis  may  be  limited  to  the  pulmonary  substance,  and,  al$o,  the  fnct 
that  in  bronchitis  the  inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the  pulmonary  foux-n- 
chyma*     This  is  in  accordance  with  a  pathological  law,  namely,  that  inflnra* 
mation  of  a  structure  does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  to  another  structure,  howcvfT 
proximate,  which  has  important  anatomical  difTerences,  or  which  diflfera   na 
regards  its  functions.     Some  striking  examples  of  conservatism  in  disesaM* 
will  be  found  to  hinge  upon  this  pathological  law.     The  fact,  also,  tluu    th^r 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  is  not,  strictly  sjieaking,  a  mucous  mom* 
brane,  will  account  for  important  difTerences  pertaining  to  the  inflammatory 
products  of  pneumonitis  when  compared  with  bronchitis  and  other  mucoo^ 
inflammations.     The  relation  of  the  air-ceUs  to  the  terminal  branches  of  th«» 
pulmonanr  artery  is  also  involved  in  the  pathological  phenomena  of  infljun*^ 
mation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

Acute  pneumonitis,  when  primary,  usually  affects,  at  least,  an  entire  loh.  *«  ; 
and  this  extension  of  inflammation  is  expressed  by  the  term  lobar  f  m^m^ 
monitii* 
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Acute  Lobar  Pnenmonitis.     Pneamonie  Fever. 

AcQte  lobar  pneumonitis  is  the  disease  called  hj  German  writers  croupous 
pmumonia.  By  some  French  writers  it  is  called  fibrinous  pneumonitis. 
According  to  the  view  which  will  be  presented  in  treating  of  the  pathological 
fhancter  of  the  disease,  each  of  these  names  is  incorrect.  All  implj  that 
(he  disease  is  a  purely  local  inflammation,  whereas,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  regarding  it  as  an  essential  lever.  A  more  appropriate  name,  therefore, 
B  pDeumoaic  fever.  The  name  acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  is  here  retained 
in  coaformitj  with  usage,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  for  reference. 

AxjiTOiiicAL  Characters The  first  appreciable  change  resulting  from 

acute  inflammation  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  situations,  namely,  active 
coDgestion  accompanied  by  transudation  of  serum.  This  is  known  as  the 
^ta  stage  or  stage  of  congestion  or  engorgement  (engouement).  The  in- 
flamed portion  of  the  lung  is  heavier  than  in  its  healthy  state  ;  on  section  the 
fut  wr&ces  present  a  dark -red  appearance,  and  a  bloody  liquid  flows  in  abun- 
dance, which  may  be  a  little  frothy.  The  affected  portion  of  the  lung  pre- 
"^ntft  the  same  appearance  as  in  oedema  with  marked  congestion.  The  micro- 
«o(i{jical  examination  shows  the  pulmonary  capillaries  widely  distended  with 
Utjoi,  and  the  air-cells  filled  with  a  serous  fluid  containing  red  blood-corpus- 
clt*  in  abundance,  a  few  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  larger  granular  cells 
«hich  are  the  epithelial  cells  washed  off  by  the  watery  transudation  from  the 
Mood.  In  this  stage  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  does  not  sink  to  the 
t«ittom  in  water. 

In  the  second  stage,  usually  called  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  the  air- 
ttiU  and  bronchioles  become  filled  with  a  solid  exudation  and  cease  to  con- 
tain air.     The  solidified  lung  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  non-crepitant,  and 
/•n:!k«rots  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  liver,  whence  the  name  hepati- 
a:ioD«     Upon  its  cut  or  torn  surface  it  presents  a  very  characteristic  granular 
ijifrt'arance,  due  to  the  projection  of  the  little  solid  masses  which  distend  the 
air-cellif  and  bronchioles.    In  a  lung  previously  affected  with  emphysema,  these 
/ranuJeft  are  very  large  and  distinct.     When  examined  soon  after  death,  the 
Hit  Mirface  is  dry ;  later,  a  viscid,  turbid,  reddish  fluid  may  be  made  to  escape. 
T\^  rab^tanee  of  the  lung  breaks  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  more 
midily  than  in  its  healthy  state ;  that  is,  it  is  more  friable.     Its  volume  is 
A'tfiut  equal  to  that  ^  the  lung  in  a  state  of  full  inspiration,  and  it  does  not  col- 
\A\#e  when  the  chest  is  opened.     Its  weight  is  much  increased ;  a  single  lobe 
-*i.<iified  bj  iofiammatory  exudation  increases  in  weight  irom  one  to  two 
r^'undi,  and  an  entire  lung  solidified  may  acquire  an  additional  weight  of  four 
f^Mmd^     Owing  to  the  absence  of  air,  portions  of  the  solidified  lung  sink  when 
turovn  into  water.     £xamined  with  the  microscope,  the  substance  blocking 
'.f*  the  air-eeUs  and  small  bronchi  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  network  of 
^^Hllaied  fibrin  containing  in  its  meshes  a  large  number  of  pus-cells  or  white 
'•  '"id-oNpuiiclea,  and  of  red  blood-corpuscles.     A  few  desquamated  epithelial 
^-JIa  of  tbe  alveoli  and  a  variable  amount  of  amorphous,  granular  matter  are 
fti*^  present.     The  reddish  color  of  the  lung  in  this  stage  is  probably  due  to 
'j<^  large  Dumber  of  red  blood-corpuscles  present  in  the  exudation.     Some  of 
t!:.*-  air-ceUa  often  appear  to  be  filled  with  hardly  anything  except  fibrin  and 
i>d  Uood-corptMcles,  making  the  impression  of  an  extravasation  of  blood,  but 
[•rolMlily  moat  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  escape  by  diapedesis.     There  can 
>  little  doubt  that  the  pus-ceils  are  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles.     The 
-'  '•?  (extiire  is  not  essentially  altered  by  the  inflammatory  process.     It  con- 
'a  lis  eapeciallj  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  some  emigrant  cells. 
When  the  brownish-red  color  of  the  solidified  lung  gives  place  to  a  gray 
11 
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color,  the  lung  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  stage  of  ;;ray  hepatization.  The  granular 
appearance  is  then  less  distinct  and  the  surface  moist.  The  red  blood-corpus- 
cles are  less  in  number,  but  the  pus-cells  are  abundant  and  contain  molecules 
of  fat.  The  lung  may  present  the  appearance  of  gray  hepatization  after  death 
within  a  few  days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  the  aspect  may  be  that  of 
red  hepatization  after  the  disease  lias  lasted  two  weeks  or  more.  Most  fre- 
quently the  lung  is  found  in  the  condition  of  mottled  hepatization,  that  is  of 
mixe«l  gray  and  red.  It  is  usually  considered  that  gray  hepatization  is  a  later 
stage  of  red  hepatization,  when  tlie  inflammatory  products  are  in  process  of 
absorption.  Absorption  may  take  place  with  great  rapidity.  The  statement  by 
RindHeisch,  and  others,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  exudation  is  expectorated, 
IS  certainly  incorrect.  The  matter  expectoratetl,  in  general,  bears  no  propor- 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  exudation ;  and  there  are  ca^es  in  which  the  exuda- 
tion disappears  without  any  expectoration. 

In  this  thinl  stage,  or  stage  of  absorption,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  lose 
their  coloring  matter,  the  pus-cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  the  fibrin  bi*- 
comes  granular,  an  effusion  of  serum  ttiken  placf ,  so  that  a  kind  of  gntnulo- 
fatty  emulsion  is  formed  suitable  for  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  and  bloo«l- 
vessels.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  these  usually  accepte<l  details  of  the 
process  of  absorption  are  the  result  of  deduction  rather  than  of  actual  observa- 
tion. In  favorable  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  rxu<lation,  the  air-cells  are 
found  to  have  sustained  no  damage.  The  pulmonary  structure  remains  intact 
while  the  exudation  remains,  and  its  functional  ut^iucity  is  fully  restored  after 
the  exudation  disappears. 

When  after  death  the  color  of  the  inflamed  lung  is  yellow  or  grayish -yellow, 
the  granular  appearance  absent,  the  tissue  soft  and  exuding  a  creamy  fluid, 
the  lung  is  said  1o  be  in  the  condition  of  purulent  intiltration.  The  exudation 
which  fills  the  air-cells  consists  almost  wlioUy  of  pus,  and  pus-cells  are  present 
abundantly  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  but  the  lung  tissue  is  not  broken  down. 
This  condition  of  purulent  inflltration  is  thought  to  favor  the  formation  of 
pulmonary  abscesses  in  which  collections  of  pus  take  place  in  cavities  resulting 
from  breaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue.  Gangrene  of  the  afiected  portion 
of  lungs  sometimes  occurs,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  abs(*r&%  is 
extremely  rare.  Many  writers  admit  a  very  infn'(|uent  termination  of  lobar 
pneumonitis ;  namely,  in  cheesy  metamorphosis  ami  phthisis.  But  Buhl  and 
other  writers  deny  that  caseation  of  the  products  of  lobar  pneumonitis  ever 
occurs. 

Pleuritis  with  fibrinous  exudation  is  develope<l  in  the  portion  of  the  pleurm 
covering  the  affecteil  lolie  or  lobes  of  the  lung.  This  concurn'Ut  pWuritia  is 
never  absent  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  pneumonitis  has  not  ex« 
tended  to  the  surface  oi"  the  lung.  The  pleuritis  is  circumscribed  and  drjr  ; 
much  liquid  eflTusion  occurs  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  To  these  ex« 
ceptional  cases  with  liquid  effusion,  may  be  applied  the  term  pfe»ro^pi 
mania ^  although  in  a  strict  sense  nearly  every  case  of  pneumonia  is  ph 
pneumonia. 

More  or  less  bronchitis,  aflTecting  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  afTected 
lobe  or  lobes,  usually  exists  with  pneumonitis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pneumonitis  passes  through  its  whole  course  without  aflbrding  any  e\idenc« 
of  this  circumscribed  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  aflecting  the  bronchial  tubes  ol 
both  lungs  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  present  with  pneumonitis.  When  tli^«^ 
two  affections  are  combined,  it  is  accidental ;  bronchitis,  as  the  primary  aSvc* 
tion,  does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  pneumonitis,  and  the  latter  has  no 
tendency  to  give  rise  to  bronchitis  save  within  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  anatomical  characters  may  be  addi*d  certmtn 
laws  of  the  disease,  which  are  best  presented  in  this  connection.     Un«   ot' 
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these  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  pulmonary  siffection.  Pneumonitis  attacks, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  lower  lobe,  and  tlie  lower  lobe  of  the  right, 
oflener  than  of  the  left,  lung.  Exceptionally,  it  sometimes  attacks  primarily 
an  upper  lobe,  and  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  more  severe ;  but 
to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The  disease  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks 
two  lobes  simultaneously,  but  it  invades,  not  infrequently,  in  succession  a 
second  and  even  a  third  lobe.  The  inflammation  does  not  extend  from  one 
lobe  to  another,  but,  whenever  a  new  lobe  is  affected,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  new 
invasion.  The  lobes  of  one  lung  may  be  successively  invaded,  or  a  single 
lobe  on  both  sides ;  or,  an  entire  lung  being  first  affected,  a  lobe  of  the  other 
lung  may  be  attacked.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  pneumonitis  is  said  to  be 
doable. 

The  inflammation  extends  at  least  over  an  entire  lobe,  as  the  name  lobar 
pneumonitis  implies,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  the  physical  signs  clearly 
showed  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  extending  over  a  limited  area,  with- 
out any  evidence  of  the  circumscribed  pneumonitis  being  a  complication  of 
any  other  pulmonary  disease.  In  a  lobe  invaded  secondarily,  that  is,  one 
lobe  being  already  affected,  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  found  after  death 
to  have  extended  over  a  portion  only  of  the  lobe.  This  fact  I  have  repeat- 
edly noted,  but,  perhaps,  had  the  life  of  the  patients  been  prolonged,  the 
whole  of  the  lobe  would  liave  been  aflected. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  lobe  Hrst  invaded  is  not  at  once  affected.  The  inflam- 
mation begins  at  a  certain  point,  or  at  several  distinct  points,  and  extends 
from  lobules  to  lobules  until  the  entire  lobe  is  involved.  The  ()Oint  or  points 
of  departure  may  be  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe,  and 
at  either  the  superficies  or  centre  of  the  lobe.  The  diffusion  of  the  inflamma- 
tion over  the  lobe  takes  place  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ;  sometimes  a  few 
hoars  suflice,  but  in  some  cases  it  occupies  several  days.  The  progress  of  the 
solidification  from  the  exudation  may  be  determined  very  accurately  from  day 
to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour,  by  means  of  physical  signs. 

The  inflammation  very  rarely  ends  with  the  occurrence  of  engorgement 
only,  without  exudation.  Solidification  almost  always  occurs,  and,  when  the 
inflamnuition  is  not  secondary  to  another  pulmonary  disease,  usually  extends 
over  the  lobe  or  lobes  invaded. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  affection,  the  following  are 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  121  cases  :^  In  29  cases  it  was  limited  to  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  rights  and  in  25  cases  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  in  27,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
left  lung  in  9  cases.  It  was  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  in  8, 
and  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  3  cases.  It  was  seated  in  the  lower 
k>be  of  both  lungs  in  8  cases. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  division  of  acute  pneumonitis  into  stages  is 
based  upon  differences  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters  at  different 
periods  of  the  disease.  T\\^fir$t  stage  embraces  the  period  during  which  the 
affected  lobe  is  in  the  state  of  active  congestion  or  engorgement.  This  stage 
is  called  the  stage  of  engorgement.  The  disease  is  considered  as  passing  into 
the  second  stage  when  the  affected  lobe,  or  a  greater  part  of  it,  has  become 
solidified  by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  This  stage  is  called  the  stage  of 
solidification  or  hepatization.  In  the  third  stage  the  affected  lobe  is  in  one 
of  two  conditions.     If  the  disease  pursue  a  favorable  course,  the  third  stage 

'  Clinical  Report  on  Pneumonia,  based  on  an  Analysis  of  133  Cases.  By  the 
Aathor.     VkU  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  iSciences,  January,  1861. 
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begins  when  it  is  evident  that  absorption  of  the  exuded  matter  is  going  on, 
and  convah'.}«cenre  takes  phice  during  this  perio^l.  This  may  be  called  the 
stage  of  resolution.  If  the  disease  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  the  third 
stage  is  one  of  suppuration  or  purulent  infiltration,  and  this  stage  may  be 
calU*d  the  purulent  or  suppurative  stage.  If  this  stage  occur,  the  disease  gen- 
erally ends  fatally. 

The  duration  of  each  of  these  stages  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Tlie 
stage  of  engorgement  may  last  but  for  a  few  hours.  I  have  known  an  entire 
lobe  to  be  solidified  by  two  pounds  of  exudation  matter,  as  determined  after 
death,  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Not  infrequently  this  stage  does  not  ex- 
ti'ud  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  But  sometimes  the  solidification  occupies 
two,  three,  or  lour  days,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  longer  }K»rio<l.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  stage  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  dura* 
tion.  The  stage  of  solidification  may  also  be  of  short  duration.  I  have 
known  resolution  to  commence  and  make  considerable  progress  in  tweiity 
hours.  But  its  commencement  may  not  be  evident  lor  two,  ihiee,  or  tour 
drys,  or  even  for  a  considerably  longer  })eriod.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
duration  of  this  stage  is  from  two  to  four  days.  The  Mage  of  re>olution  is 
still  more  variable.  There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as  regards 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  solidifying  de|.osit  is  remo\ed.  It  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  the  resolution  is  completed  in  less  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  generally  eight  or  ten  days  are  required.  In  some  cases  two  or 
three  weeks  elapse  before  the  air-cells  are  restored  to  their  normal  condition, 
and  occasionally  the  resolving  process  is  even  more  protracted.  If  the  dis- 
ease {MISS  into  the  purulent  stage,  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  few  days; 
but  if  the  disease  ends  in  recovery,  many  days  and  perhaps  weeks  elapbc  be- 
fore the  normal  condition  is  restored. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  acute  pneumonitis  commences  with  a  well- 
pnmounced  chill,  frequently  accompanied  by  rigors.     Tlie  thermometer  in  the 
axilla  shows  an  increase  of  temjierature,  although  coldness  exists  as  a  subJ4'c- 
tive  symptom.     The  invasion  is  usually  abrupt,  with  few  or  no  premonitions. 
The  attack  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  night.     Coincident  with,  or  s|ie4*dilT 
following,  the  chill,  is  the  occurrence  of  ]:ain.     Sometimes,  however,  pain  is 
not  felt  until  several  hours  after  the  chill.     The  pain  is  frequently  severe. 
It  is  acute,  lancinating,  and  in  all  res|)ects  identical  with  the  pain  in  acute 
pleuritis.     It  proceeds  from  the  pleuritis  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
pneumonitis.     As  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  in  pro|K>rtion  to  the 
amount  of  coexisting  pleuritis;  but  it  is  true  alike  of  pleuritis  thus  develo|ie«l 
as  a  complication,  and  when  it  occurs  primarily,  that  it  is  sometimes  atlentleti 
with  little  or  no  pain.     Cases  of  pneumonitis  difl'er  considerably  aa  regHrU<» 
this  symptom  ;  it  may  be  quite  prominent,  or  preM*nt  in  a  moderate  degn^, 
or  altogether  wanting.     The  |)ain  is  usually  refemnl  to  a  circumM:ribed  »|Mtce 
at  or  near  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side.     This  limitation  of  the  pain  i«   m 
point  distinctive  of  pneumonitis  as  compared  with  pleuritis. 

Cough  is  usually  present  at,  or  MM)n  after,  the  invasion.     It  is  more  or  te^« 
prominent.     It  is  sometimes  wanting.     It  is  painful  in  profiortion  as  |ittin  t^ 
a  prominent  symptom  irres)>ecti\e  of  the  cough.     Tlie  cough  is  frequentiv 
accompanied  by  ex|iectoration.     The  matter  at  first  exiHM*torated  is  i^^antv* 
transftarent,  and  viscid  ;  and,  in  a  certain  pro|)ortic>n  of  causes,  it  socm  a.vviiii»«.^ 
characters  which  are  highly  distinctive  of  the  disea^e.     It  U'come^^  stTiti. 
trans|ian*nt,  adhesive,  and  has  a  reddish  tint  like  that  of  iron  rust;  hen«^«*  it 
is  commonly  known  as  the  rusty  expi*ctoration.     This  ap|H*arance  is  due  i«» 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  which  has  become  intimately  mixed  with  the  nuitt<  r 
in  iu  passage  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  bronchia&l  tubes.     The  aUlu^i\«*. 
nesa  is  such  that  when  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumulated,  it  adUc^i 
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80  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  to  remain  when  the  vessel  is  inverted. 
The  rusty  expectoration  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present.  The  matter  is  in 
some  cases  semi-transparent  and  adhesive  without  the  reddish  tint.  It  may 
have  a  yellowish  tint  as  if  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  which,  however,  is  not 
the  fact.  It  sometimes  contains  blood  in  abundance ;  and  when  the  blood  is  of  a 
dark  color  it  is  what  is  called  the  prune-juice  expectoration.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  expectoration,  in  some  cases  of  pneumonitis,  is  entirely  wanting. 

Pyrexia  exists  at  the  outset,  together  with  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  prostration,  heat  of  skin,  etc.  The  pulse  varies  much  in  frequency 
in  different  cases,  ranging  from  80  to  120,  and  is  more  or  less  full  and  hard. 
The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indicates  more  or  less  increase  of  heat,  the 
increase,  in  mild  cases,  not  exceeding  104°  F.;  an  increase  above  this  amount 
always  denotes  severity  of  the  disease.  A  sudden  increase  of  temperature 
points  to  the  invasion  of  a  new  lobe  or  some  intercurrent  affection.  Cases 
diifer  greatly  as  regards  general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  the  system  be- 
ing much  more  tolerant  of  the  disease  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency.  This  may  depend  on  the 
pleuritic  pain  if  it  be  marked,  and  also  on  the  interruption  of  the  function  of 
hsematosis  in  the  portion  of  lung  affected. 

These  are  the  important  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the 
commencement  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the  stage 
of  solidification,  the  symptoms  change.  Pain,  if  it  have  existed,  diminishes 
or  ceases.  Cough  and  expectoration  continue,  but  the  cough  is  less  hard  and 
painful,  and  the  expectoration  is  effected  with  more  facility.  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated loses  its  rusty  appearance,  becomes  opaque,  less  adhesive,  and  more 
abundant.  It  is  now  the  expectoration  of  resolving  bronchitis.  It  is  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  affected  portion  of  lung,  and 
is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  involved  in 
the  inflammation.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa,  fibrinous  casts 
of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  may  be  found.  The  pyrexia  continues,  but 
with  diminished  intensity.  The  pulse  in  this  stage  may  be  small  and  deficient 
in  strength,  especially  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  owing  to  the  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood 
received  from  the  lungs  by  the  left  auricle ;  and  owing  also  to  the  amount  of 
material  withdrawn  from  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  air-cells.  The  respi- 
rations are  increased  in  frequency  out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action,  in  consequence  of  the  solidified  portion  of  lung  taking 
no  part  in  the  respiratory  function. 

These  are  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms,  assuming  a  single  lobe  only 
to  be  affected,  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorable.  The  invasion 
of  another  lobe  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  chill.  The  pyrexia  persists  or  is 
increased,  and  the  respirations  become  more  frequent,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  labor  of  breathing,  marked  dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi,  and  dyspnoea.  The 
affection,  however,  of  an  entire  lung  does  not  always  give  rise  to  symptoms 
denoting  great  gravity  of  disease.  The  pyrexia  is  not  always  intense,  and 
vaaj  be  slight;  the  respirations  maybe  but  little  increased  in  frequency; 
cough  and  expectoration  may  be  not  only  not  prominent  but  wanting,  and  the 
system  may  be  but  little  disturbed. 

The  symptoms  during  the  stage  of  resolution  denote  progressive  improve- 
ment The  pyrexia  diminishes  and  ceases.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
become  less  and  less,  the  respirations  resume  their  normal  frequency,  the 
appetite  returns,  the  strength  is  increased,  and,  in  short,  convalescence  is 
declared.  If,  however,  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the 
symptoms  denote  an  unfavorable  course.  The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent  and  feeble.     The  expectoration  is  abundant  and  purulent.     The  res- 
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pirations  are  frequent.  The  strength  of  the  patient  fails,  and  death  takes 
place  by  asthenia,  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  air-tubes  fre- 
quently contributing  to  the  fatal  termination. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pneumo- 
nitis, which  are  not  included  in  the  ^regoing  sketch  of  its  symptomatology. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  urine.  WhUe  the  process  of  exudation  is  going 
on,  and  after  solidification  has  taken  place,  until  resolution  Ix^gins,  the  chlo- 
rides frequently  are  greatly  diminished,  or  disappear  from  the  urine.  Tliis 
is  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  having  previously 
added  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid.  This  delicate  test  shows  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  chlorides  in  the  form  of  a  cloudy  precipitate. 
During  the  period  just  stated,  if  the  chlorides  be  deficient  or  absent,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  little  or  no  effect  U|)on  the  urine.  Tlie 
precipitate  is  manifest  as  soon  as  the  resolution  commences,  and  increases 
until  the  condition  of  the  health  in  this  regard  is  regained.  The  disappearance 
of  the  chlorides  from  the  urine  is  not  peculiar  to  pneumonitis.  It  is  observed 
in  other  diseases.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  diagnostic  criterion  of  the  disease, 
but  it  constitutes  evidence  either  that  the  exudation  is  going  on,  or  that  re- 
solution has  not  begun.  It  is  stated  that  the  chlorides  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  the  matter  expectorated  during  the  time  of  their  disappearance  from 
the  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  in  general  more  or  less  diminished.  The 
urea  eliminated  exceeds  the  amount  in  health,  and,  owing  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  water,  the  urates  are  often  deposited  in  abundance  when  the 
urine  becomes  cold.  The  increase  of  urea  denotes  an  abnormal  secondary 
or  destructive  assimilation.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  urine  to  contain  a 
trace  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen.  The  presence  of  albumen  is  prob- 
ably due  to  systemic  venous  congestion  or  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
as  in  other  acute  general  diseases.  Albumen  in  abundance  in  the  urine  de- 
notes coexisting  renal  disease. 

Delirium  not  infrequently  occurs  in  acute  pneumonitis.  It  may  be  mild^ 
and  merely  incidental  to  the  pyrexia.  But  it  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. It  may  be  active,  the  patient  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  resisting 
efforts  of  restraint,  and  perhaps  using  violence ;  or  it  may  be  of  the  low,  inco- 
herent, muttering  kind,  such  as  occurs  in  typhoid  fever.  Delirium  is  more 
apt  to  occur  if  the  upper  lobe  be  affected,  than  if  the  affection  be  limited  to 
the  lower  lobe.  It  is  evidence  of  gravity  of  the  disease  in  proportion  as  it  is 
prominent,  active,  and  persisting. 

A  dusky  redness  of  one  or  both  cheeks,  the  margins  of  the  redntr^^ 
being  abruptly  defined,  is  frequently  observed,  and,  if  the  hectic  flush  of  pul« 
monary  tuberculosis  be  excluded,  is  quite  distinctive  of  acute  pneumonic  isw 
When  confined  to  one  cheek,  it  does  not  follow,  as  was  formerly  sup)M>cN^<l^ 
that  the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  seated  on  the  same  side.  It  is  not  un« 
common  for  an  herpetic  eruption  to  occur  upon  tlie  face,  more  especimlly 
around  the  mouth. 

Slight  jaundice  is  an  occasional  concomitant  Its  occurrence  is  pn>hal>ly 
accidental.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  associated  often  enough  to  show  mnj 
pathological  connection  between  pneumonitis  and  hepatic  disease.  Owin^  u> 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  hcsart,  and  the  conaequ^na 
congestion  of  the  systemic  veins,  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  more  or  Ic^s 
enlarged. 

The  occurrence  of  abscess  and  gangrene  is  accompanied  by  symplonuiti« 
phenomena  denoting  these  events.  The  collection  of  pus  in  an  absceaa  h 
to  a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  expectoration,  if  the  life  of  the  paiieai 
sufficiently  prolonged  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  cavity  may  be  determinabW*  by 
physical  signs.     This  is  a  grave  event,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  reoilcn 
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the  disease  fatal.  It  occurred  in  4  out  of  133  cases  which  I  recorded  and 
analyzed,  and  two  of  these  four  cases  ended  in  recovery.  I  have  notes  of  a 
case,  in  addition  to  the  four  cases  just  referred  to,  in  which  a  series  of  puru- 
knt  collecdons  were  expectorated,  and  the  recovery  was  complete.  The  in- 
frequency  of  gangrene  is  shown  by  its  having  occurred  in  but  one  of  133 
cases.  The  disease  proved  fatal  in  that  case.  Since  the  analysis  of  these 
cases,  I  have  known  gangrene  to  occur,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  a  case  which 
ended  in  recovery.  Its  occurrence  is  shown  by  the  characteristic  fetor  attend- 
ing expectoration,  together  with  the  appearance  of  decomposed  pulmonary 
tissue  in  the  matter  expectorated. 

The  combination  of  other  affections  with  acute  pneumonitis  will,  of  course, 
involve  the  addition  of  symptoms  derived  therefrom.  In  malarial  districts 
it  may  be  conjoined  with  periodical  fever.  This  is  an  important  complication 
as  regards  danger  and  therapeutical  indications.  The  existence  of  the  pneu- 
monitis may  serve  to  interrupt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  periodical  paroxysms,  and  the  latter  may  tend  to  obscure  the 
phenomena  of  the  pulmonaiy  affection.  Pneumonitis  occurring  in  the  intem- 
perate is  liable  to  lead  to  the  development  of  delirium  tremens.  The  com- 
plication is  always  serious,  and  is  important  with  reference  to  treatment.  It 
occurred  in  8  of  133  cases.  Pericarditis  is  another  grave  complication.  This 
occurred  in  8  of  133  cases. 

The  supervention  of  certain  symptoms  is  expressed  by  the  term  typhoid 
pneumonitis.  This  term  denotes  the  existence  of  symptoms  analogous  to 
those  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  low, 
muttering  delirium.  A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made  between  typhoid 
pneumonitis  and  typhoid  fever  with  pneumonitis  as  a  complication.  Pneu- 
monitis is  liable  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  the  latter 
being  the  prinmry  affection ;  but  in  the  so-called  typhoid  pneumonitis,  the 
latter  is  the  disease,  certain  of  the  typhoid  phenomena  being  superadded.  In 
other  words,  the  typhoid  state  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  pneumo- 
nitis, as  with  other  affections,  but  this  typhoid  state  does  not  involve  the 
essential  fever  designated  as  typhoid. 

The  duration  of  acute  pneumonitis,  when  uncomplicated,  varies  within 
pretty  wide  limits.  Dating  from  the  attack  to  the  time  when  the  patient 
could  be  pronounced  convalescent,  in  30  cases,  the  shortest  was  5,  and  the 
longest  23  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  over  12  days.  In  Id 
fiitid  cases,  the  shortest  duration  from  the  attack  to  the  time  of  death,  was  3, 
and  the  longest  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction  over  10  days. 

A  notable  decrease  of  temperature  sometimes  precedes  the  fall  of  the  pulse 
and  improvement  in  other  symptoms ;  and  the  defervescence,  if  the  disease 
be  uncomplicated,  is  usually  rapid.  It  is  then  said  to  end  by  crisis  instead 
of  lysis.  The  pulse  during  convalescence  is  not  infrequently  below  the  normal 
frequency,  falling  in  some  cases  to  forty  per  minute. 

Causation. — Statistics  show  that  no  period  of  life  involves  either  exemp- 
tion from,  or  a  notable  proclivity  to,  this  disease.  It  occurs  under  5  years 
of  age,  but  not  often.  Cases  are  less  infrequent  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
10.  Of  118  cases,  the  patients  all  were  over  ten  years  of  age,  13  were  under 
20;  44  between  20  and  30  years;  37  were  between  30  and  40  years;  17 
were  between  40  and  50  years ;  7  were  between  50  and  60  years,  and  in  no 
case  was  the  age  over  60.  Cases,  however,  are  not  intrequent  after  the  age 
Lut  named.  The  disease  occurs  niucli  oftener  among  males  than  females. 
The  analysis  of  my  cases  with  reference  to  occupation  does  not  show  that 
sny  particular  calling  predisposes  to  this  disease,  but  the  proportion  of  labor- 
ers engaged  in  out-door  work  over  those  employed  within  doors,  shows  that 
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thej  are  most  liable  to  the  disease  who  are  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
tlie  weather.  Not  infrequently  tlie  attack  is  excited  by  some  unusual  ex* 
posure,  such  as  working  in  the  cold  and  wet,  or  sleeping  out  of  doors  at 
night.  The  large  proportion  of  hospital  cases  in  which  patients  are  addicted 
to  excessive  drinking,  shows  that  causative  influences  proceed  from  intemper- 
ance.  In  10  of  37  coses  in  which  the  habits  were  noted,  the  attack  followed 
a  debauch.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  abuse  of  alcohol  acts  directly  as  a 
cause ;  probably  the  disease  is  caused  by  circumstances  incidental  to  intern* 
perance,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  etc.,  these  acting  as  exciting  causes. 

The  association  of  periodical  fever  and  pneumonitis  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  My  observations  do  not  show  the  existence  of  any  pathological  oonnei!- 
tion  between  these  affections.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
persons  subject  to  intermittent  fever  are  thereby  more  prone  to  pneumonitis, 
nor  that  the  latter  aiiection  tends  to  reproduce  an  attack  of  the  former.  Their 
coexistence  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  the  causes  proper  to  each. 

With  respect  to  causative  influences  pertaining  to  other  pulmonary  aiTec- 
tions,  facts  show  that  bronchitis  does  not  eventuate  in  pneumonitis.  The 
same  is  true  of  pleuritis.  Tuberculous  patients  are  not  particularly  prone  to 
the  disease,  and  when  it  does  supervene,  it  may,  or  may  not,  affect  the  ufifwr 
lobe  in  which  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  most  abundant.  Certain  pulmonary 
afi'ections,  namely,  emphysema,  asthma,  and  chronic  pleuritis,  are  so  infre- 
quently associated  with  pneumonitis  as  to  show  that,  instead  of  involving  a 
predisposition  to  this  disease,  they  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  iu 
Pneumonitis  is  not  often  developed  in  persons  atfected  with  organic  disease  of 
the  heart. 

Pneumonitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  than  pulmonaiy  diseases. 
It  is  not  infrequently  developed  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
ruboola,  dysentery,  etc.  The  different  affections  of  the  kidneys  have  been 
8up|>OHed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  My  own  experience  does  not 
furnish  evidence  of  such  a  relation.  In  not  one  of  133  cases  analyzed  was 
the  disease  preceded  by  albuminuria. 

It  occurs  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  preference  to  other  seasons.  It 
occurs  everywhere  much  oftener  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  our  Northern  States  cases  are  more  frequent  in  the  sprinf^ 
months  than  at  any  other  season.  Forty -nine  castas  recorded  at  Buffalo  were 
distributed  among  the  different  months  as  follows :  January,  7  ;  Febnianr,  2  ; 
March,  13 ;  April,  9 ;  May,  3 ;  July,  3 ;  August,  none;  September,  2 ;  Octo- 
ber, 1 ;  November,  1 ;  December,  5.  At  New  Orleans,  cases  are  most  nume- 
rous during  the  winter  months.  The  analysis  of  290  cases,  by  GrisoUe^ 
shows  the  Jaix^t  number  of  cases  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  in 
Paris,  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  in  June,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber being  small. 

In  this  country  the  disease  occurs  in  the  Mi<ldle  and  Southern,  much 
oflener  than  in  the  Northern,  States.  It  prevailn  much  more  in  some  years 
than  in  others.  In  sections  of  the  Southern  Stat<*s  it  prevails  at  times  suffi- 
ciently to  be  considered  as  endemic.  It  is  the  prevalent  disease  during  tb«r 
winter  months  in  these  States,  and  affecting  especially  the  negro  population, 
often  proves  the  scourge  of*  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  South.  It 
is  a  severer  disease  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  country  than  at  the  North « 
btfing  more  liable  to  extend  beyond  a  single  lobe,  and  proving  fatal  in  n 
larger  proportion  of  cases.  This  liability  is  greater,  in  the  same  district,  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  In  some  years,  also,  there  is  an  unusual  tendrno  v 
in  the  disease  to  attack  primarily  an  upper  lobe.  Such  a  tendency  is  mnni« 
fent  at  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks.  Within  two  months  (Octob(*r  mi«| 
November)  in  hospital  practice,  I  have  met  with  tivc  cases  in  which  the  di»« 
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ease  has  been  limited  to  an  upper  lobe,  being  about  one-half  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  under  my  observation  during  this  period. 

In  a  large  proportion  ot*  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  the  disease  is  de- 
veloped spontaneously ;  that  is,  it  is  not  referable  to  any  obvious  causative 
agency.  When  it  appears  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  it  is  probable  thai 
this  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause,  co-operating  with  the  action  of  a  special 
cause.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  traumatic  causes,  such  as  injuries  of  the  chest, 
never  give  rise  to  acute  lobar  pneumonitis. 

Diagnosis — Acute  pneumonitis,  in  some  cases,  is  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms wliich  are  highly  distinctive.  If  a  patient  be  seized  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  febrile  movement,  together  with  a  pleuritic  stitch  referred  to  a 
circumscribed  space  near  the  nipple,  and  the  characteristic  rusty  expectora- 
tion occur,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs. 
But  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  The  disease  is  not 
infrequently  entirely  latent  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  it  is  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  exploration.  Even  if  its 
existence  be  revealed  by  symptoms,  irrespective  of  signs,  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  affection  can  only  be  ascertained  by  means  oH  the  latter.  With 
the  aid  of  signs,  the  diagnosis  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  made  without 
difficulty.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  are  especially  apt  to  be  absent  and  the 
disease  to  be  developed  insidiously  when  it  is  associated  with  other  diseases, 
^'ot  infrequently  an  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  its  existence  unex- 
pectedly. I  have  been  accustomed  to  characterize  it,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  sneaking  pneumonia,  using  the  language  of  personification  which 
is  so  often  used  in  speaking  or  writing  of  diseases.  The  term  *^  asthenic  pneu- 
monia" has  been  applied  to  it  when  the  symptomatic  characters  which  belong 
to  typical  cases  are  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "frank  pneumonia" 
is  often  used  to  distinguish  cases  in  which  these  characters  are  well  marked. 

Patients  with  this  disease  do  not  always  at  once  take  to  the  bed.  It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  dispensary  practice,  the  disease 
having  gone  on  to  the  second  stage.  Recently  (1879)  a  young  woman  con- 
sulted me  at  my  house,  complaining  chiefly  of  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite, 
with  a  slight  cough.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  103^,  and  physical 
exploration  showed  solidification  of  the  entire  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lunsr. 
She  had  taken  a  long  drive  the  previous  day,  thinking  it  might  be  of  benefit 
to  her,  and  she  had  come  two  miles  to  see  me.  The  history  rendered  it  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  was  acute  lobar  pneiunonitis.  These  might  be  distin- 
gaished  as  "  walking  cases." 

In  the  first  stage,  the  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  are,  slight 
or  moderate  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  crepitant  r&le.  The  latter,  if 
persistent  and  well  marked,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  confound  this  rfile  with  the  subcrepitant,  its  distinctive  cha- 
racters being  its  fineness,  dryness,  and  limitation  to  inspiration.  With  a 
distinct  appreciation  of  these  characters,  it  should  never  be  confounded  with 
the  subcrepitant  r&le,  which,  however  fine,  is  a  moist,  bubbling  sound,  and 
liable  to  be  heard  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration.  But  the  crepitant 
lile  is  not  uniformly  present.  In  its  absence,  a  positive  diagnosis  may  re- 
quire some  delay,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  lobules  are  solidified  to  give 
rise  to  an  appreciable  modification  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  modifi- 
cation is  that  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  broncho-vesicular 
nspiration ;'  a  modification  approximating,  more  or  less,  toward  the  bronchial 

'  Vide  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Cheat  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting 
the  Respirator/  Organs.  Second  Edition,  1866.  Also,  Manual  of  Auscultation  and 
Ptrcosaion.    Second  Edition,  1879. 
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or  tubular  respiration.  With  the  occurrence  of  tliis  modification,  the  dalncM 
on  percussion  becomes  more  marked.  In  most  cases,  if  the  disease  be  ob> 
served  from  the  beginning,  the  signs  of  the  second  stage  are  soon  declared. 
In  hospital  practice,  and  in  many  cases  in  private  practice,  the  disease  has 
alreadj  advanced  to  this  stage  when  the  patient  is  first  examined. 

When  the  solidification  is  sufiicient  in  degree,  and  has  extended  suflicientlj 
over  the  affected  lobe  to  furnish  the  signs  of  tbat  condition,  the  diagnosis,  if 
it  have  not  been  already  fuUj  made,  is  rendered  clear  by  the  presence  of 
these  signs.  Bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  whispering  broncho- 
phony are  the  signs  denoting  the  condition  of  solidification.  They  are  first 
manifested  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  affected  lobe,  and  are  thence  diffused 
over  its  whole  extent,  either  quickly  or  gradually,  according  to  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  with  which  the  whole  lobe  becomes  solidified.  The  progress  of 
the  second  stage  may  be  determined  by  the  extension  of  these  signs.  They 
are  generally  all  present,  but,  if  one  be  wanting,  the  others  will  be  likely  to 
be  present ;  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  all  to  be  absent.  Dulness  on  percussion 
is  now  marked,  amounting,  perliaps,  nearly  or  quite  to  flatness.  This  dulne«« 
or  flatness  extends  over  a  space  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  solidi* 
fied  lobe ;  or,  percussing  anteriorly,  the  boundary  line  separating  the  dulneat 
or  flatness  from  the  pulmonary  resonance,  is  found  to  pursue  a  course  coinci- 
dent  with  the  situation  of  the  interlobular  fissure,  namely,  obliquely  upward 
and  outward  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  costal  cartilage  toward  the  axilla.  And 
this  boundary  line  is  the  same  whether  the  patient  be  sitting  or  lying  upoa 
the  back.  This  is  assuming  that  the  pleural  cavity  does  not  contain  liquid, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  signs  indicated  in  connection  with  the  diagnobia 
of  simple  pleuritis.  The  crepitant  r&le,  if  it  have  existed  in  the  first  stage, 
may  continue,  more  or  less  diminished,  during  the  second  stage,  or  it  maj 
disappear  after  the  afiected  side  has  become  solidified.  The  moist  and  dij 
bronchial  rales  are  liable  to  be  heard  in  this  stage. 

The  invasion  of  a  second  or  third  lobe  is  denoted  by  dulness  on  percussion 
and  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification,  the  crepitant  r&le  rarely  occurring 
in  the  lobes  which  become  secondarily  attacked.  By  means  of  the  signa  of 
solidification,  namely,  broncho-vesicular  and  bronchial  respiration,  and  bron* 
chophony  with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice,  the  extension  of  the  affection 
to  other  lobes,  in  addition  to  the  one  first  invaded,  is  speedily  ascertained. 
If  the  upper  lobe  become  solidified,  it  is  sometimes  flat  on  percussion,  and 
sometimes  it  yields  a  tympanitic  resonance  which  occasionally  has  an  amphi 
intonation. 

The  commencement  of  resolution  and  its  progress  from  day  to  day 
shown  by  modifications  of  the  signs  denoting  solidification.  The  broncliiml 
respiration  gives  place  to  the  broncho-vesicular,  and  the  latter  progressiva* I j 
approaches  more  and  more  to  the  normal  vesicular  murmur,  into  which  it 
becomes  finally  merged  when  the  resolution  is  completed.  The  cliamcttrrs 
of  bronchophony  are  gradually  \o»U  Dulness  on  percussion  becomes  le^s  and 
less  marked,  but  some  degree  of  dulness  over  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes  con* 
tinues  for  some  time  al*ter  the  auscultatory  signs  show  the  exudation  to  lkm\  e 
been  removed.  During  the  progress  of  resolution,  the  subcrepitant  r&le  ia 
frequently  heard,  and  sometimes  the  crepitant  r&le  reappears  constituting  (be 
crepitant  r&le  redux. 

If  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  dulness  or  flatnei^  on 
percussion  continues,  and  the  moist  bronchial  r&les,  due  to  pus  in  the  mkr^ 
tubes,  are  prominent.  The  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification  continue,  l>«u 
are  less  marked.  If  abscess  of  the  lung  take  place,  and  the  patient's  litV  lie 
prolonged  until  a  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  bronchial  tubes  occur, 
ous  respiration  may  become  well  marked. 
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A  coexisting  liquid  effusion,  occurring  exceptionally,  is  shown  by  signs 
already  noticed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  affected  side  may  be  dilated, 
the  intercostal  depressions  are  obliterated,  and  obvious  contraction  of  the 
chest  may  follow  recovery. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  lung  involved,  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  the  diseases  with 
which  it  may  be  connected  as  an  intercurrent  affection,  its  complications, 
the  previous  constitution  of  the  patient,  etc.  These  circumstances  will  affect 
the  gravity  and  danger  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  respect  of  the  probable 
termination,  cases  differ  as  much  as  if  they  were  cases  of  different  dis- 
eases. Occurring  as  a  primary  disease,  limited  to  a  lower  lobe,  remaining 
uncomplicated,  and  the  person  affected  having  a  fair  constitution,  the  intrinsic 
tendency  is  to  recovery;  indeed,  recovery  is  not  only  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tions are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  Of  the  133  cases  which  I  have  analyzed, 
in  only  two  of  the  fatal  cases  was  the  disease  limited  to  one  lobe  and  not 
complicated  or  associated  with  other  important  affections.  In  one  of  these 
two  cases  the  inflammation  was  seated  in  an  upper  lobe  and  eventuated  in 
abscess.  In  the  other  case  the  absence  of  complications  was  predicated  on  the 
examinations  during  life,  a  post-mortem  examination  not  having  been  made. 

Even  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  provided  the  disease  be  primary 
and  uncomplicated,  a  favorable  termination  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
subject  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  other  causes.  1  have  known  recovery  to  take 
place  in  a  case  in  which  an  entire  lung  was  involved,  and  the  patient  situated 
under  as  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  as  could  well  be  imagined.  In 
the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  was  attacked  when  working  alone  in  a  shanty, 
there  being,  at  the  time,  two  inches  of  water  on  the  ground.  The  case  oc- 
curred, during  the  winter  season,  in  the  swamp  near  New  Orleans.  After 
the  attack  he  was  unable  to  leave  the  bed  for  any  purpose  for  a  week,  and 
during  this  time  he  was  entirely  alone.  He  had  a  quart  of  brandy,  which  he 
drank  during  the  week.  His  habits,  as  he  stated,  were  temperate.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  he  was  visited  by  some  one  (not  a  physician)  who  gave  him 
thirty  grains  of  calomel.  After  this  he  remained  alone  for  ten  days.  A  friend 
at  length  came  to  him,  gave  him  some  doses  of  quinia,  and  removed  him  first 
to  his  own  house,  and  afterward  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans. 
The  physical  signs,  on  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  showed  pneumonitis 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  right  lung,  and  resolution  progressing.  He  re- 
mained in  hospital  six  days,  convalescence  going  on  rapidly,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  well  enough  to  be  discharged. 

The  gravity  and  danger,  then,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  proceed,  not  so  much 
from  the  dis^ue  per  <e,  as  from  coexisting  affections  and  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances. Developed  in  the  course  of  continued  fever,  measles,  or  other 
diseases,  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  aged  and  feeble  persons  it 
may  end  fatally  without  any  coexisting  disease,  especially  if  more  than  a 
single  lobe  be  involved.  Occurring  in  persons  affected  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  affection.  I  have  known  it  to 
destroy  life  in  the  first  stage  when  developed  in  this  connection.  The  pul- 
monary symptoms  are  rendered  more  severe  and  the  danger  is  increased  by 
antecedent  emphysema. 

The  complications  which  are  apt  to  render  it  fatal  are  pericarditis,  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  delirium  tremens.  These  complications  invest  cases  with 
moch  gravity  and  danger,  but  recovery  takes  place,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  notwithstanding  their  existence.  The  gravity  and  danger  from 
these  complications  are  of  course  greater  if  the  disease  invade  more  than  a 
lobe. 
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There  is  a  liabilitj  in  the  course  of  this  disease  to  an  occurrence  which 
claims  especial  notice,  namely,  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  right  auricle  or 
ventricle,  that  is,  to  heart  thrombus.  This  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
fatal  cases  of  pneumonitis.  It  occurs  especially  when  an  entire  lung  becomes 
involved,  and  in  easels  of  double  pneumonitis.  In  such  cases,  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  exu- 
dation, involves  an  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  enfeebled  by  distension,  and 
this  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyperi- 
nosis),  leads  to  coagulation.  On  examination  afler  death,  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  a  dense  thrombus  devoid  of  red  corpuscles,  closely  intertwined  with 
the  tendinous  cords,  and  adherent  to  the  ventricular  walls.  Thrombi  formed 
ante  mortem  and  not  infrequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  produced  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  and  post-mortem 
dots  (vide  Part  I.  page  29).  Their  formation  may  sometimes  be  determined 
with  much  confidence  during  life.  In  a  case  presenting  no  symptoms  which 
denote  imminent  danger,  a  sudden  change  takes  place  for  the  worst* ;  the 
circulation  is  notably  disturbed,  as  shown  by  frequency,  feebleness,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse ;  there  is  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air ;  the  expn*s9iion  is 
haggard  and  anxious,  cyanosis  is  more  or  less  marked ;  the  patient  falls 
speedily  into  a  moribund  state,  and  this  unexpected  change  is  not  connc^cted 
with  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  new  lobe  or  any  newly  developed  inflam- 
matory complication.  Under  these  circumstances  the  formation  of  a  hearts 
clot  is  highly  probable.  The  probability  of  this  accident  is  rend«'red  still 
stronger  if*  a  newly  developed  cardiac  murmur  be  discovered  and  referred  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  appreciate  the 
absence  of  the  tricuspid  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound  of  the  lieurt. 

The  invasion  of  a  second  lobe,  in  a  feeble  subject,  may  be  accompanied  by 
notable  prostration,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  state  of  collapse.  In  the  pre- 
vious editions  of  this  work,  the  synopsis  of  a  case  was  given,  in  which  the 
patient  was  apparently  moribund,  restoration  taking  place  under  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  alcohol.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  a  primary  invasion, 
occurring  in  aged  persons,  produced  such  a  degree  of  prostration  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  heart's  action,  that  death  by  rapid  asthenia  seemed  imminent,  life 
being  apparently  saved  by  free  alcoholic  stimulation. 

As  regards  anatomical  changes  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  gangrene,  abf^ceaa^ 
and  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  disease  render  the  prognosis  extremely  un* 
favorable.  Yet  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place  in  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  denoted  the  occurrence  of  these  events. 

Symptoms  which  are  unfavorable  as  prognostics  are  the  following : — Pre* 
quency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse ;  great  frequency  and  labor  of  respiration  i 
lividi^  of  the  prolabia  and  face ;  an  abundant  purulent  or  muco-punilent  ex* 
pectoration ;  bloody,  dark-colored  sputa,  commonly  known  as  the  pntne* 
juice  expectoration ;  active,  violent  delirium ;  low,  muttering  delirium,  with 
prostration  and  subsultus  tendinum,  constituting  the  typhoid  state.  Cwji^^ 
presenting  the  symptoms  last  slated  are  often  distinguished  as  cases  of  typhoid 
pneumonitis. 

In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis,  death  takes  place  hfj 
asthenia  in  combination  with  apn<ea,  the  former  predominating.  Death  purely 
by  apu<ea  may  occur  if  two  or  three  lobes  become  rapidly  involved,  but  its 
occurrence  is  rare.  The  occurrence  of  an  abundant  pleuritic  effusion  incn*m^<*« 
the  danger  from  apnoea.  So,  also,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  {»erson» 
affected  with  emphys(*ma,  and  in  cases  of  pertussis.  In  general,  life  is  not  loM 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  interference  with  respiration,  but,  owin^r  tc 
concomitant  affections  or  other  circumstances,  the  vital  powers  give  way. 
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the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion.     This  is  an  important  fact  in  its  bearing  on 
thereapeutical  itadications. 

When  convalescence  takes  place,  it  generally  progresses  until  the  recovery 
is  complete.  The  disease  never  becomes  chronic,  unless  it  may  be  so  consid- 
ered when  resolution  is  extremely  slow.  A  relapse  never  takes  place.  It  is 
rare  for  phthisis  to  become  developed  as  a  sequel  of  lobar  pneumonitis.  When 
phthisis  appears  to  be  a  sequel,  it  probably  existed  prior  to  the  pneumonitis. 
If  the  upper  lobe  be  primarily  attacked,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prior 
existence  of  phthisis  may  be  inferred.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  this 
inference,  but  I  have  often  known  the  inflammation  to  be  limited  to  the  upper 
lobe  in  many  cases  in  which  the  anterior  and  subsequent  history  furnished  no 
e\idence  of  phthisis. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ACUTE  LOBAR  PNEUMONITIS— (Coxtinued).    VARIETIES  OP 

PNEUMONITIS. 

TrentmcDt  of  Acute  LoburPneamonitlB— Pneumonitliln  Voung  Children— Pfithological  Chnr 
ftcter  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonitis — Circumscribed  Pneumonitis— Embolic  Pneumonitis- 
Pyemic  AbseesBes  In  the  Lungs— Pigment,  or  Brown  Indurntion— Pneumonokoniosis— 
Lobular  Pneumonitis— Atelectasis— Pleurodynia  and  Intercostal  Neuralgia— Hyperaemia  of 
Lungs— Hypoatatlc  Congestion — Hypostatic  Pneumonitis. 

rPHE  difllerent  stages  of  acute  pneumonitis  furnishing  different  therapeutical 
X     indications,  the  treatment  of  each  stage  is  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  question  whether  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  relates  to  the  first  stage. 
Measures  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  abortive,  are  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  and  other  remedies  entering  into  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  method 
o(  treatment.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  these  measures  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  the  arrest  of  this,  more  than  of  other  inflammations.  Ad- 
mitting that  they  sometimes  succeed,  the  probability  of  success  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  employment  under  circumstances  which  will  be  likely  to 
lender  their  operation  hurtful  should  they  not  prove  successful.  Full  doses 
of  quinia,  that  is,  from  20  to  40  grains,  given  either  at  once  or  within  eight 
or  ten  hours,  may  arrest  the  disease.  This  statement  is  based  on  my  own 
experience,  as  well  as  on  the  testimony  of  others.  If  a  patient  be  seen  in  the 
first  stage,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  disease  abortive  by  means 
of  this  remedy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  no  harm,  aside  from  the  annoyance  of 
cinchonism,  if  it  do  not  succeed  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  produced,  either  by  its  antipyretic  effect  or  in 
other  ways,  when  it  fails  as  an  abortive  remedy.  The  disease  sometimes 
aborts  spontaneously,  that  is,  without  treatment.  A  few  instances  have  fallen 
under  my  observation.  The  probability,  however,  of  the  abortion  occurring 
spontaneously  is  so  slight  that  if  in  several  cases  it  follow  treatment  employed 
for  that  end,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  successful  result  thereof. 
Rational  objects  of  treatment  exclusive  of  that  employed  for  an  arrest  of  the 
disease,  in  the  first  stage,  are  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  to 
lower  Uie  temperature  of  the  body,  to  relieve  pain,  and  to  promote  toleration 
of  the  disease. 

As  re^rds  bloodletting,  irrespective  of  its  employment  as  an  abortive  mea- 
sure, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  considerations  presented  in  Chapter  II. 
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Part  II.  (vide  page  1 83  et  ieq.).   It  is  admissible  in  certain  cases  as  a  palliatiTev 
and,  perliaps,  to  some  extent,  a  curative  measure,  in  view  of  the  promptness 
of  its  operation.     The  circumstances  which  warrant  its  employment  are :  high 
fever,  the  pulse  more  or  less  resisting  compression,  in  other  words,  arterial 
tension,  and  a  robust  constitution.     It  is  contra-indicated  whenever  the  fever 
is  not  high,  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  weak,  and  if  the  patient  be  anemic 
or  have  a  feeble  constitution.    The  relief  of  pain  and  embarrassment  of  breath- 
ing by  bloodletting  is  often  immediate  and  marked.     The  efficiency  of  this 
measure  as  a  palliative  is  due  in  part  to  its  effect  on  the  general  circulation, 
and  to  the  diminution  of  the  functional  labor  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  relief  may 
be  in  part  explained  by  the  effect  in  diminishing  congestion  of  the  portions  of 
the  pulmonary  organs  not  inflamed  (the  collateral  fluxion  of  Vircliow),  and 
also  by  the  effect  in  lessening  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of*  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.    In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which  the  fame  ends 
can  be  secured  by  other  means  than  bloodletting,  the  former  are  to  be  pn^ferred. 
These  consii^t  of  depletion  by  saline  purgatives,  and  sedative  remedies.    After 
the  operation  of  a  saline  purgative,  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  the  pulse  frequent, 
tartar-emetic  or  some  antimonial  preparation  may  be  given  as  a  nauseant 
sedative  ;  but  the  doses  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  marked 
or  distressing  nausea.     The  veratrum  viride  may  be  given  under  the  same  re- 
striction.    In  this  country  not  a  few  practitioners  regard  this  remedy  as  ()oa- 
sessing  notable  curative  as  well  as  palliative  efficiency.     These  remcnlies  are 
contra-indicated  by  feebleness  or  a  tendency  to  depression.     Aconite  is  an 
effective  sedative  remedy,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sedatives  just  nam^d 
whenever  it  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  depressing  effects  of  the  latter.     Ofitum 
may  be  given  with  propriety  and  advantage  in  the  first  stage,  in  doses  sufiicient 
to  relieve  the  imin  and  tranquillize  the  system.    Blisters  are  injudicious,  but  dry 
cups,  sinapisms,  or  stimulating  liniments  may  be  employed.     Stu|M's,  or  warm 
fomentations,  applied  to  the  chest,  are  useful.    In  many  cases,  a  saline  purgative 
followed  by  some  form  of  opium,  the  latter  continued  at  inter\'als,  together  with 
soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  will  meet  the  indications  {lertaining  to  the 
first  stage.     German  authors  extol  cold  applications  over  the  |iart  of  tlie  che«t 
corresj>onding  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  by  means  of  either  napkins 
which  have  been  dip{)ed  in  cold  water,  and  which  arc  to  be  renewed  every 
^xe  minutes,  or  the  ice-bag.     It  is  stated  that,  aAer  a  few  hours,  patients  are 
sensible  of  relief;  and  oflten  both  the  respiration  and  the  pulse  become  less 
frequent.     Not  infrequently,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  notably  reduced. 
In  some  cas<*s,  however,  patients  complain  of  the  application,  and,  if  so,  it 
should  not  be  continued.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  warm  applica- 
tions are  useful,  the  application  of  cold  is  not  also  useful,  or  vice  vertA  ;  e«ch 
may  have  a  favorable  effect,  the  modu$  operandi  of  each  differing  from  that 
of  the  other.    Warm  applications  soothe  and  act  as  revulsives ;  the  application 
of  cold  diminishes  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  relieves  p^n 
by  obtunding  the  sensibility. 

If  the  fever  be  high  as  denoted  by  a  temperature  of  103^  or  more,  antipy- 
retic measures  an*  indicated,  as  in  the  diseases  which  are  generally  recogntzeti 
as  essential  fevers.  These  measun*s  are  the  employment  of  cold  for  the  direct 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body,  and  the  administration  of  quinine  in  fuU 
doses,  the  latter  antagonizing  an  excessive  production  of  heat.  Cold  majr  he 
employed  by  means  of  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  sponging  the  body.  Ot 
these  different  modes,  the  two  latter  are  less  inconvenient  both  for  the  patient 
and  others  than  the  first,  and  the  last  mode  will  in  most  instances  suffice.  TVe 
object  is  to  reduce  the  tem|N*rature  to  as  near  the  normal  maximum  as  pr»rti- 
cable.  Whenever,  after  this  object  is  effected,  the  temperature  rises,  cold  i« 
to  be  again  applied.     It  is  desirable  tliat  the  employment  of  these 
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be  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  physician  or  an  experienced  assistant. 
An  alcoholic  stimulant  should  be  given  whenever  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet, 
or  sponging  is  employed.  My  own  practical  knowledge  of  these  measures  in 
this  disease  is  limited,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  confirmatory  of  their  safety  ^ 
and  usefulness.  They  are  opposed  by  existing  popular  notions ;  hence,  in 
private  practice,  patients  submit  with  reluctance  at  first,  and  the  physician 
incurs  a  risk  of  being  blamed  if  the  cases  do  not  do  well.  These  ditficulties 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  quinia  and  other  antipyretic  drugs.  Qutnia 
is  the  most  efficient  of  these.  It  should  be  given  in  the  same  way  as  with 
reference  to  an  abortion  of  the  disease.  This  remedy  may  suffice  for  the 
antipyretic  object,  rendering  the  cold-water  treatment  unnecessary,  and  it  may 
be  conjoined  witli  the  latter.  Reposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cool  or 
cold  air,  is  not  without  considerable  antipyretic  effect,  and  is  unattended  by 
any  risk,  although,  from  prevalent  ideas,  it  seems  hazardous  in  the  minds  of 
most  persons.  The  axiom  that  patients  with  fever  do  not  '^  take  cold,'*  is  one 
which  it  is  extremely  desirable  should  become  popularized.  Popular  apprehen- 
sions on  tins  score  often  stand  in  the  way  of  proper  ventilation  in  cases  of  disease. 

The  treatment  in  the  second  stage  has  reference  to  the  promotion  of  resolu- 
tion, palliation  of  symptoms,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  system.  Blood- 
letting in  this  stage  is  not  admissible,  and  depletion  by  means  of  salines  is  not 
called  for.  It  is  not  an  object  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  solidified  lung,  for 
the  exudation  has  already  deprived  it  of  blood ;  and  the  amount  of  exudation 
involves  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  a  pound  or  more  of  solid  matter, 
even  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  single  lobe.  Hypenemia  of  the 
lung  on  the  unaffected  side  (collateral  fluxion)  with  oedema,  occurs  less  of\en, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  indicated  by  increased  fre- 
qaency  of  the  respirations  and  dyspn<£a,  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
fine,  moist  rftles  over  the  unaffected  side.  The  application  of  a  considerable 
namber  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest,  is  the  most  effectual  measure  for  relief. 
Experience  has  shown  the  inutility  of  remedies  formerly  employed  as  sorbe- 
&cients,  namely,  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  and  mercury. 

Repeated  applications  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  secure  a  suflicient 
amount  of  counter-irritation,  if  any  be  desirable.  Blisters  are  not  advisable 
on  account  of  the  general  disturbance  which  they  are  apt  to  occasion,  and 
tlieir  interference  with  physical  examinations  of  the  chest.  If  pain  and  sore- 
ness continue  in  this  stage,  stupes  with  warm  water  only,  or  with  some  stimu- 
lating liquid,  as  the  liniment  of  turpentine,  will  afford  relief.  The  latter  will 
not  be  required  if  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  applied. 

Opium  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  stage.  It  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  continuance  of  pain,  but  by  vigilance,  restlessness,  and 
STmptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
a  rapid  and  notable  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  res- 
pirations, with  refreshing  sleep  and  a  condition  of  comfort,  to  follow  full  doses 
of  opium.  This  remedy  has  the  advantage  of  not  doing  harm  if  it  fail  to 
do  the  good  which  we  expect  from  it.  The  free  use  of  opium  does  not  delay 
the  commencement  nor  retard  the  progress  of  resolution.  An  accumulation 
of  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes  contra-indicates  the  use  of  opium 
in  full  doses. 

Remedies  to  promote  expectoration,  as  a  rule,  are  not  indicated.  The  use 
of  remedies  of  this  class  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  matter  of  exu- 
dation is  expectorated.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  the  removal  of  this 
matter  may  go  on  with  great  rapidity  without  any  expectoration.  The  ex- 
pectoration in  the  secontl  stage  of  the  disease  is  due  to  bronchitis  limited  to 
the  aflected  lobe  or  lobes.  The  mucous  products  rarely  accumulate  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  to  an  extent  to  occasion  inconvenience,  except  as  a  conse* 
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quence  of  a  degree  of  exhaustion  sufficient  to  render  the  muscular  power 
inadequate  to  efficient  etTorts  of  expectoration;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, expectorant  remedies  will  not  afford  relief. 

Sedative  remedies,  such  as  aconite  and  the  veratrum  viride,  are  admissible 
in  this  stage,  if  there  be  considerable  or  high  fever,  without  a  tendency  to 
asthenia.  They  should  be  cautiously  given,  so  as  not  to  incur  risk  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  or  depression.  A  high  temperature  in  this,  as  in  the 
first  stage,  calls  for  antipyretic  treatment,  and  the  same  measures  may  be 
employed.  These  measures  are  indicated  whenever  the  thermometer  shows 
a  temperature  at  or  above  103^. 

To  support  the  powers  of  life  is  the  leading  general  indication  in  the  second 
stage.  Resolution  will  be  sure  to  begin  an(W*ontinue  if  the  life  of  the  patient 
be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  danger  is  generally,  not  from  the  amount  or 
persistence  of  the  solidification  of  lung,  but  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers 
before  the  resolution  takes  place.  This  disease  belongs  among  those  distin- 
guished as  self-limited ;  if  uncomplicated  and  not  attended  by  accidents,  it 
nms  a  definite  career  ending  in  restoration  provided  the  powers  of  life  hold 
out.  These  considerations,  together  with  the  results  of  clinical  experience, 
enforce  the  importance  of  the  supporting  treatment. 

The  indication  for  supporting  measures,  as  regards  urgency,  varies  much  in 
diflTerent  cases.     In  general  terms,  it  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
from  asthenia.     It  should  govern  the  treatment  in  coses  sometimes  character* 
ized  ns  asthenic,  and  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  distrust  of  the  adequate- 
nes.s  of  the  vital  powers  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease.     It  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  defer  supjiorting  measures  until  the  symptoms  denote 
imminent  danger  from  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.     If  deferred  so  long,  they 
will  probably  be  too  late.     The  observing  and  skilful  practitioner  will  fbres<.*e 
and  endeavor  to  forestall  a  d(!gree  of  prostration  attended  with  immintrnt 
danger.     The  constitution  of  the  |)atient,  his  previous  health,  and  his  habits, 
arc  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  early  of  the  ability  to  sustain  the 
disease.     Other  things  being  equal,  in  a  warm  climate,  patients  are  less  able 
to  sustain  the  disease  tlian  in  cold  or  temperate  climates ;  supporting  trvat* 
ment,  therefore,  is  oftener  and  earlier  called  for  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.     In  cases  which  are  distinguished  as  asthenic  and  typhoid,  the  n^lionce 
for  successful  management  must  be  on  sup|)orting  measures.     These  views 
are  the  more  to  be  impressed  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  until  lately, 
the  minds  of  medical  men  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  means  of 
subduing  inflammation,  as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  means  employed  for  this 
end,  not  only  often  conflict  with  those  which  are  more  important  for  recovery, 
but  may  be  positively  injurious,  if  not,  indeed,  destructive  to  life.    The  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  too  much  to  the  disease  and  too  little  to  the  patient. 

The  supporting  treatment  embnices  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  nutri* 
tious  diet.     Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia  is  to  be  preferred.     Alcoholics  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  supporting  tn*atment,  as  in  all  other  diseases  whenever 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  {lutient  alive  until  the  disease  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  career  and  advanced  into  the  stage  of  resolution.     The  principle  is  tli*« 
same  as  in  other  essential  fevers;  and  here,  as  in  the  management  of  tho 
latter,  alcoholics  are  indicated  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  dan«*vr 
from  failure  of  tlie  vital  powers.     In  certain  cases  of  pneumonitis,  as    in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and  other  diseases,  there  is  oAen  a  remarkable  toler- 
ance of  alcohol,  and  the  only  guide,  as  regards  quantity,  is  the  eflR.*ct    ii«. 
manifested  by  the  symptoms.     No  abstract  rules  can  be  laid  down,  applicml»l«- 
to  all  cas4*s,  but  careful  observation  must  furnish  the  rule  pro|ior  to  each  ii»«li. 
vidual  case.     Here,  too,  as  in  the  continued  fevers,  because  alc'oholics   &r»< 
vastly  important  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  in^ 
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ably  indicated,  nor  that  they  can  never  do  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  if  pushed 
te)  an  injudicious  extreme,  they  are  potent  for  evil,  as  they  are  potent  for 
good  when  judiciously  used. 

As  regards  the  circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  alcoholics  is  to  be 
commenced,  they  are  always  indicated  as  soon  as  evidence  appears  of  any 
tendency  to  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  And  of  this,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  represented  by  the  pulse,  is  the  best  criterion.  Feebleness,  great  frequency, 
and  a  pulse  vibratory  or  thrilling  but  compressible,  denoting  increased  activity 
but  diminished  power  of  the  ventricular  contractions — these  are  the  characters 
which  indicate  supporting  measures,  of  whicli  alcoholics  are  an  essential  part. 
Given  at  first  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  the  efiect  is  to  be  watched,  and  the 
quantity  increased  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication.  The  habits 
of  the  patient,  as  regards  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  of  course  to 
be  taken  into  account  Whenever  the  question  arises,  in  the  management  of 
a  cafse,  whether  alcoholics  are  advisable  or  not,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  begin  earlier  than  they  are  required,  is  far  preferable  to  subsequent  delay ; 
for  with  proper  care  they  can  be  suspended  without  any  injury  having  been 
done,  whereas  the  time  lost  by  beginning  too  late  cannot  be  regained. 

Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting  treatment.  It  is  as 
important  to  nourish  patients  affected  with  pneumonitis  as  tliose  affected  with 
any  febrile  or  other  disease,  whenever  there  is  danger  from  failure  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  statement  that  patients  with  pneumonitis  should  be  en* 
couraged  to  take  nutritious  food  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  is 
based  on  considerable  experience,  and  alimentation  should  enter  into  the 
treatment  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  asthenia. 
Milk  with  farinaceous  substances,  and  animal  broths,  should  form  the  diet, 
thus  combining  a  proper  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  desires  and 
taste  of  the  patient  may  generally  be  trusted. 

These  remarks  on  the  supporting  treatment  are  not  specially  applicable  to 
pneomonitis,  but  apply  alike  to  cases  of  any  disease,  the  gravity  or  danger  ot' 
which  is  manilested  by  symptoms  denoting  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
they  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  other  affections. 
As  applied  to  pneumonitis,  they  relate  chiefly  to  coses  in  which  this  disease 
is  rendered  grave  or  dangerous  either  by  the  extent  of  lung  involved,  or  by 
coexisting  affc'ctions.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  ^'hich  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  single  lobe  and  disconnected 
trom  other  affections,  there  is  little  or  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. In  such  cases  no  active  treatment  is  required,  either  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  intensity  of  inflammation  or  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system ; 
patients  pass  through  the  disease  satisfactorily  under  simple  palliative  meas- 
ures. I  have  treated  many  cases  simply  with  attention  to  hygiene.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that,  because  this  disease  exists,  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  they  are  to  be  employed  only  when  there  are  indications  calling  for 
therapeutiod  interference. 

In  cases  of  pneumonitis  associated  with  intermittent  fever,  quinia  should 
be  given  promptly  and  in  efiicient  doses.  The  paroxysms  should  be  arrested 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  great  danger  by  their 
H'petition.  In  a  malarial  region,  or  if  the  patient  have  been  subject  to  in- 
termittent fever,  it  is  judicious  to  forestall  the  possible  development  of  the 
latter  affection  by  moderate  doses  ot  quinia.  The  malarial  cachexia  impairs 
the  power  of  resisting  the  disease  i  hence«  it  is  more  Hkely  to  prove  fatal  in 
malarial  regions,  eren  wiieu  uncomplicated  with  intermiiteni  lever. 

Ca^^es  of  pneumonitis  complicated  with  delirium  tremens  call  for  the  pretty 
tne  nse  of  opium,  together  with  alcoholics  and  a  nutritious  diet.     Delirium 
and  vigilance,  if  protracted,  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.     Peri* 
12 
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carditiB,  as  a  complication,  adds  greatlj  to  the  gravitj  and  the  danger ;  bat, 
by  |)er8everancc  in  the  judicious  employment  of  supporting  measures,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  carried  safely  through  this  combination  of  diseases.  The  occur* 
rence  of  gangrene  furnishes  an  additional  indication  for  support.  Pneumo- 
nitis occurring  in  connection  with  the  continued  or  the  eruptive  fevers, 
generally  gives  rise  to  the  indications  for  supporting  treatment. 

During  the  progress  of  resolution,  the  principles  of  treatment  which  have 
just  been  pres(>nted  arc  applicable  until  the  improvement  in  the  local  anil 
general  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  denote  convales- 
cence. When  convalescence  is  established,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  renewed  attack.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  extreme  precaa- 
tions  in  order  to  prevent  a  liability  to  relapse.  Experience  shows  that  a  5olid, 
substantial  diet  may  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  fairly  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  and  that  the  recovery  is  more  rapid  than  if  the  appetite  be 
too  much  restrained.  As  a  rule,  ordinary  wholesome,  digestible  articles  ol 
food  may  be  allowed  when  they  are  desired  by  the  {mtient.  Permitting  or 
encouraging  the  patient  to  sit  up  will  be  found  not  to  retard  recovery,  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  apparently  to  hasten  the  progress  of  resolution.  Ear\j 
going  out  of  doors  is  not  objectionable. 

If  the  disease  proceed  to  the  suppurative  stage,  purulent  matter  1»eing 
cither  infiltrated  or  forming  abscesses,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable, 
but  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  supporting  measures  is  sometimes 
successful.  It  may  be  added,  that  timely  and  efficient  support  probably 
affords  the  best  security  against  suppuration  which  happily  is  extremely  rare* 

I  have  for  several  years  advised  the  carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  with  a  view  to  prevent  cardiac  throml)0'*is. 
Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  clinical  proof  of  the  protective  efficacy  c>t 
this  or  any  other  remedy  against  that  accident.  There  can  be  no  obji'ction 
to  the  use  of  this  remedy  on  therapeutical  grounds,  since  it  does  not  in  any 
manner  affect  unfavorably  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  A.  Pat  ton,  at 
Indiana,  in  a  paper  advocating  the  free  use  of  this  remedy  throufrhout  tbo 
disease,  that  is,  from  5  to  10  grains  every  three  hours,  states  that,  of  96  ca.<e^ 
in  which  this  constituted  all  the  medicinal  treatment,  in  only  two  cas<'>  wn^t 
the  disease  fatal.'  It  is  probable  that  digitalis,  given  with  a  view  to  inereaM* 
the  i)Ower  of  the  heart's  action,  is  useful  in  preventing  heart-clot.  Tin-* 
remedy  Las  seemed  to  me  often  signally  useful  when  the  action  of  the  h^^art 
is  feeble  or  irregular ;  and  also  to  be  of  use,  as  a  nervous  sedative,  w^hen  de- 
lirium and  vigilance  are  prominent  symptoms. 

Acute  pneumonitis,  the  solidification  extending  over  an  entire  lol^e,  sometinM*^ 
involving  a  second  lobe,  and  presenting  after  death  the  anatomic^U  charaet«*r'* 
which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  this  disease'  in  the  adult,  occurs  in 
young  children,  although  infrequently  as  compared  with  its  occurrence  aft4-r 
this  {)eriod  of  life.  It  is  a  much  graver  disease  in  young  children  than  in 
atiults,  proving  fatal  in  a  large  pro{)ortion  of  cases.  From  the  absence  of  th*- 
subjective  symptoms,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  physical  signs,  the  diu£» 
nosis  is  le^s  easy,  and  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  overlooked. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  convulsion.  This  may  niisl<*«<l 
by  directing  attention  to  the  head.  Dulness,  drowsiness,  or  stuftor  sonietitn«'^ 
accompanies  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  symptoms  may  misl«*u«l  in 
the  same  way,  if  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  be  not  marked.  Tin* 
ex|)ectoration,  being  swallowed,  cannot  be  observed  in  young  children. 


■  Am.  Joarn.  Med.  Scl.,  Oct.  1870.    Of  207  cases  treat<>d  chiefly  with  this  rem#Nlv 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Thomu,  only  3  were  fatal.     VUU  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  April,  1 
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regards  local  symptoms,  the  disease  may  be  latent  in  the  dhild,  as  it  fre- 
qoentlj  i^  in  the  adult.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  existence 
of  sharp  pleuritic  pain  is  manifested  by  the  expression,  and,  also,  by  the  cry 
in  gets  of  coughing,  or  whenever  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  A  diagnostic 
sTmptom*  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  a  moaning  or  grunting  sound  with  the 
expiratory  act.  Attention  to  this  symptom  is  especially  important,  as  it 
(mints  very  strongly  to  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  Increased  frequency  of 
the  respirations  and  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  show  the  existence  of  some  pul- 
moniiry  affection  compromising  the  respiratory  function.  The  respirations, 
in  some  cases,  are  very  frequent,  numbering  40,  50,  60,  and  sometimes  even 
man?  more  per  minute.  One  or  both  cheeks  may  present  a  circumscribed 
flusL  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  li  vidity  of  the  prolabia  and 
tace  becomes  marked ;  more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occurs,  and  the 
/requency,  in  some  cases,  is  very  great,  amounting  to  from  150  to  200  per 
minute. 

When  the  existence  of  some  acute  affection  of  the  chest  is  declared  by  the 
symptoms,  the  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  primary  pleuritis,  capillary 
lironchitLit,  the  so-called  lobular  or  broncho-pneumonitis,  and  lobar  pneumo. 
nitii.  The  first  of  these  affections  being  extremely  rare  under  five  years  of 
a^.  the  problem  is  usually  to  differentiate  the  latter  from  the  two  other  affec- 
tions. In  solving  this  problem,  the  physical  signs  are  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
tbe  reliance  is  also  upon  these  for  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
tAins  denoting  an  acute  thoracic  affection  are  not  marked.  The  physical 
*r?RS  are  generally  available,  with  care  and  patience,  notwithstanding  the 
dificulty  of  exploring  the  chest  in  the  young  child. 

The  crepitant  r&le  is  oftener  wanting  in  pneumonitis  affecting  the  child 
than  the  adult,  but  it  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  is,  of 
c'rtine,  to  be  sought  after.     This  sign  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumonitis, 
•  bfTRas  the  subcrepitant  r&le  belongs  to  capillary  bronchitis.     If  there  be 
'I'luU  15  regards  the  discrimination  between  the  crepitant  and  subcrepitant 
ni!^,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  capillary  bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  disease, 
•i^A  the  r&le  will  be  present  in  both  sides ;  whereas,  in  the  great  majority  of 
«^««f.  pneumonitis  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult  is  unilateral,  and  the  r&le  will 
^j**  limited  accordingly  to  one  side.     Dulness  on  percussion  is  readily  deter- 
minable in  the  child,  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  the  differential  diag- 
ii'«i*.     Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may  generally  be  obtained 
tn  tlie  child  by  perseverance  in  auscultation,  the  cry  answering  for  the  voice. 
TrifTftp  signs  do  not  belong  to  capillary  bronchitis,  and  are  rarely  present  in 
'..itHilar  pneumonitis.     In  short,  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  same  signs 
&«  la  the  adult,  but  patient  efforts  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  them.    As  regards 
rnmarj  pleuritis,  the  signs  denoting  effusion  are  available  in  the  child  as  well 
^  in  the  adult,  and  their  absence  warrants  the  exclusion  of  that  affection. 

Tbe  treatment  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  in  children  involves  the  same 
f^inriples  as  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  adults,  with  those  modifications 
« -.irb  tberapeatical  measures  require  in  their  application  to  infantile  life.  It 
i*  ')<M3((tioDable  whether  bloodletting  be  ever  advisable  in  young  children,  even 

*  *^n  the  diagnosis  is  clear  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  this 
r  .'^Mure  is  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if  there  be  any, 
irv  fcrw ;  depletion  by  salines  may  take  its  place.  Antimonial  preparations, 
'  given  at  all,  are  to  be  prescribed  with  great  caution,  and,  in  general,  other 

vi-i  less  depressing  nauseant  sedatives  are  to  be  preferred.     Tlie  veratrum 

"Hrii%  if  given,  should  be  prescribed  in  small  doses,  and  its  effects  very  care- 

•-'v  watched.      Aconite,  in  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  a  useful  sedative  in 

•  i*  a/lfction.      Blisters  should  not  be  employed.     A  sinapism  or  turpentine 
r.jpes  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  followed  by  a  poultice  or  the  water-dress- 
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ing.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  latter,  in  onler  to  sec  that 
either  the  entire  chest  or  the  whole  of  the  ufTectcd  side  is  covered  with  several 
thicknesses  of  flannel  and  a  layer  of  oiled  muslin.  The  s|)ongio-piline  is  a 
good  substitute  for  the  poultice  or  water-dressing.  Opium  need  not  be  with- 
held, but  must  be  given  with  circumspection.  Finally,  as  much  de[>ends,  in 
severe  cases,  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  upon  the  early,  judicious,  and  per- 
sistent employment  of  supporting  measures.  In  children,  as  in  adults,  under 
certain  circumstances,  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alcoholics.  I  have 
notes  of  the  case  of  a  child  of  a  medical  friend  (age  fourteen  monthti),  pre- 
senting the  utmost  gravity  of  symptoms,  the  pulse  200  and  the  rt^spi ration 
120  per  minute,  in  which  brandy  was  increased  to  at  least  an  ounce  hourly, 
and,  under  this  amount,  the  pulse  fell  rapidly  to  124,  and  the  respiration  to 
«50  per  minute,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  morphia  constituting 
the  additional  treatment.  Recovery  took  place.  This  case  is  cited  in  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which,  in  some  cases,  the  employment  of  alcoholics 
may  be  carried.  It  does  not  tbllow  that  they  are  to  be  generally  employed 
excessively  or  largely.  The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  their  use  in 
children  as  in  adults,  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
alcoholics,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  over-use. 

Pathologic AL  Ciiaracteb  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonitis — I  have 
made  the  above  heading  the  last  in  treating  of  this  disea'te,  for  the  reason 
that,  had  it  been  introduced  in  the  usual  order,  an  anticipation  of  facts  |»er- 
taining  to  the  etiology  and  treatment  would  have  been  necessary.  The  view 
now  taken  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease  differs  from  tliat  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  and  is  not  generally,  as  yet, 
entertained  by  medical  writers  and  practitioners. 

Acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  in  the  nosological  systems  of  the  present,  as  of  fuuit, 
time,  is  placed  among  the  local  diseu^ses,  and,  in  regard  to  certain  questions,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  purely  inflammatory  affection.    This  view  of* 
its  [mthological  character  I  hold  to  be  erroneous.     The  pulmonary  afTt-ction 
is,  doubtless,  inflammatory  ;  but  it  is  the  local  manifestation  or  the  aimtomit^l 
clmnicteristic  of  a  febrile  disease,  sustaining  to  the  latter  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  which  the  aflection  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  sustains  to 
typhoid  fever.     If  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  prop<5r  place  for  the  disi^asc   in 
the  nosology  is  among  the  essential  fevers.     It  is  here  retained  in  the  clu^^ 
of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  simply  for  convenience  of  rt»feren<*e  S4» 
long  as  its  claims  to  be  transferred  to  the  division  of  ginieral  diseaw».s  ar^* 
not  generally  recognized.     The  name  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  denotes  only  u 
local  inflammatory  disease.     A  more  correct  name  is  pneumonic  fever  (tehri^ 
pneumonica),  a  name  used  by  the  older  writers,  and  corres{K>nding  to  tli«« 
popular  term  "  lung  fever"  formerly  in  vogue  in  some  jwirts  of  this  country. 

The  doctrine  ju>t  stated  is  held  by  some  distinguished  writers  of  the  pnc 
sent  day.  It  is  advocated  es|)ecially  by  Juergensen.'  It  was  enunciated  in 
this  country  by  Dr.  AVm.  11.  DrajKT  in  a  pajwr  read  to  the  New  York  Aca«I. 
emy  of  Medicine  in  lH(>6,  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  U%r 
tlmt  year.  The  grounds  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  were  emlMxlied  by  ti*«* 
in  a  i>a|)er  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Stale  Medic-sU 
So<'iety  for  1877.     These  grounds,  concisely  stated,  arc  as  follows: — 

In  relation  to  the  morbid  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  exudation,  amount in;;^ 
to  from  one  to  two  |)Ounds  if  a  single  lobe  be  afiecU^d,  and  sometimes  n»acliin*^ 
four  ]K>uuds  if  the  atfectiotw embrace  an  entin*  lung ;  the  derivation  of  this  ihai  t«  r 
from  the  blood  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  removal  of   tli 

*  Vide  Zi6iiU8en*s  Cjdopsdia,  Am.  edition,  vol.  v.,  1875. 
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exadation  hj  absorption,  leaving  the  air- vesicles  intact ;  the  extension  over  a 
lobe  by  degree,  the  progress  often  being  slow ;  the  invasion  successively  of 
a  second  and  a  third  lobe  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  the  laws  of  the 
disease,  as  regards  the  greater  liability  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  right  lung — these  are  points  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  sugges- 
tive of  dependence  on  a  constitutional  morbid  condition,  the  latter  being 
essentially  the  disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  pathological  facts  just 
staged  with  the  doctrine  that  the  pneumonic  products  are  the  results  solely  of 
a  local  inflammatory  condition ;  and  if  a  prior  constitutional  condition  be 
essentia],  that  condition  is  a  fever.  In  some  regards  the  anatomical  charac- 
teristics of  pneumonic  fever  bear  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Etiology  furnishes  support  of  the  doctrine  in  two  points  of  view,  namely : 
First,  the  local  afl^ection  is  never  produced  by  local  causes ;  and,  second,  all 
the  knowledge  which  we  at  present  have  of  the  causation  is  in  favor  of  the 
primary  action  of  the  cause  or  causes  being  constitutional.  Acute  lobar  pneu- 
monitis is  always  developed  irrespective  of  any  extrinsic  agencies  acting 
directly  upon  the  pulmonary  organs.  Agencies  which  it  might  be  supposed, 
a  priori^  would  be  followed  by  the  disease,  fail  to  produce  it.  Contusions, 
however  violent,  and  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  never  give  rise  to 
acute  lobar  pneumonia.  It  does  not  follow  the  diffusion  of  pus  from  empy- 
ema or  an  hepatic  abscess.  Circumscribed  gangrene  of  lung  does  not  lead 
to  it  In  bronchitis  affecting  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  certain  lobules,  producing  local  effects,  however,  quite  different  from 
the  anatomical  characters  of  lobar  pneumonitis,  the  latter  never  occurring, 
Dor  does  it  ever  occur  as  a  sequence  of  acute  pleurisy.  Juergensen  does  not 
make  too  strong  an  assertion  when  he  says  that  <<  croupous  pneumonia  can  no 
more  be  produced  by  the  excitants  of  inflammation  than  can  the  characteristic 
intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  disease,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  infrequently  an  intercurrent  affection 
in  the  course  of  other  essential  fevers,  namely,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  mea- 
sles, diphtheria,  etc.  In  these  instances  the  determining  cause  must  be  con- 
stitutional, and  yet,  as  the  disease  is  only  an  occasional  complication,  the 
determining  cause  involves  something  which  does  not  necessarily  pertain  to 
these  fevers.  This  something,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  is  pneumonic 
fever.  Hence,  it  follows  that  pneumonic  fever  may  be  associated  with  other 
febrile  diseases.  The  blending  of  different  fevers  may  be  considered  at  the 
pre^nt  time  as  a  well-established  pathological  doctrine.  An  example  with 
which  all  are  familiar  is  the  typho-malarial  fever. 

It  is  evidence  that  it  is  a  constitutional  or  general  disease  (and  if  so,  it 
must  be  an  essential  fever)  if  it  involve  a  specific  causation.  A  specific  cause, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  is  not  demonstrable ;  but  this  confession  is  to  be 
made  respecting  other  essential  fevers— for  example,  typhoid  fever  A  con- 
clusion can  only  be  reached  by  the  logical  force  of  facts.  Certain  of  these 
facts  belong  to  the  morbid  anatomy  and  to  the  clinical  history.  Etiological 
proof  of  a  specific  causation  is  afforded  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  the  vernal  months  in  this  climate,  and 
its  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  at  other  seasons.  Proof  is  also  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  far  more  prevalent  in  some  climates  than 
in  others.  In  our  country  it  is  vastly  more  frequent  in  the  Southern  than  in 
the  Northern  States.  Still  further  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  certain  situations  in  the  South,  it  has  been  known  to  prevail 
to  an  extent  entitling  it  to  be  called  an  endemic.  To  these  facts  it  is  to  be 
wlded  that  at  different  periods  and  places  the  variations  of  the  disease  as  re- 
gards its  phenomena  and  the  rate  of  fatality,  constitute  a  point  of  distinction 
fix)m  purely  inflammatory  affections,  and  affiliate  it  with  the  essential  fevers. 
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Passing  to  the  clinical  histoiy,  the  grounds  are  hardlj  less  substantial  than 
those  furnished  bj  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

The  chill,  which  is  usually  the  first  symptomatic  event,  is  more  pronocnced 
than  in  the  history  of  any  purely  locaJ  inflammatory  afiection.  It  is  often 
as  marked  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.  Tlie 
fever  which  follows,  quickly  rises  and  often  in  a  few  hours  becomes  intense. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  be  five  or  six  degrees 
above  the  normal  limit  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours  after  the  attack.  Now, 
this  cannot  be  a  symptomatic  fever,  for  within  these  periods,  and  often  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  pneumonic  inflammation  is  so  limited  as  not  to  furnish  the 
distinctive  and  easily  determined  physical  signs  of  the  local  aflTection.  Con- 
trast, as  respects  the  intensity  of  the  fever  at  the  outset,  pneumonic  fever 
with  acute  pleurisy.  During  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  fever,  as  repre- 
sented by  temperature  and  other  symptoms,  has  no  uniformity  of  relation  with 
the  pulmonary  affection.  What  is  true  of  typhoid  fever,  in  respect  of  the 
influence  of  the  intestinal  lesions  upon  the  febrile  phenomena,  is  equally  true 
of  this  disease.  As  in  other  fevers,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  albumi- 
nuria are  frequent  in  this  disease. 

As  in  typhoid  fever,  defervescence  is  not  determined  by  conditions  which 
relate  to  the  local  affection.  Defervescence  sometimes  begins  and  ends  within 
twelve  hours,  or  even  less,  and  during  this  time  the  physical  signs  may  show 
that  no  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  pulmonary  organs.  The 
disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  ends  from  self-limitation — that  is,  it  ends  when  the 
disease  has  finished  its  career.  The  duration  of  this  career  varies  consider- 
ably, it  is  true,  in  diflferent  cases,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  self-limited.  It  i^ 
not  uncommon  for  the  career  of  the  fever  to  end  when  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  resolution  before  the  restoration  of  the  normal  pulmonary 
condition  is  complete. 

The  analogy  to  typhoid  fever,  which  in  several  points  of  view  is  apparent, 
is  further  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  are  known  as  typhoid 
symptoms.  It  is  true  these  symptoms  occur  in  various  diseases ;  but  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  they  occur  in  this  disease  far  more  frequently  tlian 
in  any  local  affection  or  in  any  disease  other  than  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
They  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  interruption  of  the  respiratory 
function,  for  they  are  rarely  frequent  in  other  affections  which  occasion  great 
disturbance  of  this  function — ^for  example,  pleuritis  and  capillary  bronchitis. 
They  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fever,  irrespective  of  the  pulmonary  affec* 
tion ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  disease  resembles  typhoid  fever. 

It  differs  from  local  inflammatory  diseases,  and  resembles  most  of  the 
essential  fevers,  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  career  of  the  disease  has  ended, 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency  to  a  relapse.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
which  I  have  recorded,  in  not  a  single  instance  was  a  relapse  noted  ;  and  I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  in  my  unrecorded  experience.  Is  there  not  in  this 
fact  solid  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  is  an  essential  fever? 
Another  striking  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  namely,  the 
pulmonary  affection  never  persists  in  a  chronic  form.  The  forms  of  chronic 
pneumonitis,  that  is,  ordinary  and  fibroid  phthisis,  are  anatomically  distinct 
from  lobar  pneumonitis ;  nor  does  clinical  experience  substantiate  the  opinion 
held  by  some  that  phthisis  is  a  sequel  of  acute  pneumonitis.  It  maj  be 
asserted,  as  of  typhoid  fever,  that  if  death  do  not  take  place  from  either  the 
disease,  its  complications,  or  its  accidents,  recovery  follows  without  any  risk 
of  the  persistence  of  the  local  affection  in  a  chronic  form. 

The  therapeutic  influence  of  certain  remedies  and  of  antipyretic  measures 
furnishes  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  purely  ao 
inflammatory  affection. 
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As  long  ago  as  in  1861  I  was  led,  by  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  the  sulphate  of  quinia  was  given  to  the 
extent  of  only  15  grains  daily,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  remedy  exerted  a 
marked  curative  influence  upon  the  disease.  I  can  now  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that,  given  in  larger  doses,  namely,  from  20  to  40  grains  daily,  this 
remedy,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  renders  the  disease  abortive,  and 
tliat,  when  this  result  does  not  follow,  the  disease  is  often  favorably  modified 
in  a  greater  degree  than  by  smaller  doses.  Now,  whatever  efficacy  belongs 
to  these  remedies,  proceeds  evidently,  not  from  any  direct  eflect  upon  the 
polmonary  affection,  but  from  a  controlling  influence  over  the  pyrexia ;  thus 
sustaining  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  is  an  essential  fever.  Juergensen, 
Liebermeister  and  other  German  writers  claim,  as  a  conclusion  based  on 
clinical  experience,  that  the  reduction  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  body 
by  cold  baths,  employed  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  lessens  the  severity  of 
the  disease  and  the  rate  of  fatality  from  it.  Accepting  this  conclusion,  it  is 
farther  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine. 

Assumiug  that  there  are  grounds  sufficient  for  adding  to  the  list  of  essential 
fevers  febris  pneumomcaj  or  pneumonic  fever,  we  may  define  the  disease  as 
follows: — 

It  is  a  fever  characterized  anatomically  by  an  abundant  exudative  deposit 
in  tiie  air-vesicles  of  a  single  lobe,  or  of  two,  and  sometimes  three,  lobes  of 
the  luugs,  with,  in  general,  circumscribed  bronchitis  and  dry  pleurisy.  It  is 
a  fever  which  rapidly  reaches  its  maximum  intensity,  and  has  a  short  career, 
the  duration  averaging  about  eleven  days.  It  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  associated  diseases,  complications,  or  accidents,  and  the  mode  of 
dying  is  by  asthenia.  It  is  non-communicable,  and  depends  on  a  cause,  or 
on  causes,  specific  in  character,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
bui  having  relations  to  season  and  climate.  It  sometimes  aborts  spontane- 
ou:)ly ;  and  it  is  in  some  instances  arrested  by  remedies.  If  not  an*ested,  it  may 
be  favorably  modified,  its  duration  abridged,  and  the  danger  to  life  diminished 
by  treatment  addressed,  not  to  the  pulmonary  affection,  but  to  the  fever. 

Circumsoribed  Acute  Pneumonitis. 

Tliis  term  applies  to  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis  in  which  the  anatomical 
appearances  resemble  those  in  the  lobar  form,  the  pulmonary  affection  being 
circumscribed.  As  a  primary  disease,  this  circumscribed  form  is  very  infre- 
quent, anS  yet,  perhaps,  not  as  rare  as  is  generally  supi)osed,  for,  if  much  cir- 
cumscribed, the  affection  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since  the  physical  signs 
may  escape  detection,  and  it  very  rarely  terminates  fatally. 

The  pneumonitis  is  circumscribed,  that  is,  it  does  not  extend  over  an  entire 
lobe,  when  the  so-called  acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  or  pneumonic  fever,  aborts 
either  S(X)utaneously  or  under  abortive  treatment.  The  cases  of  primary 
circumscribed  acute  pneumonitis  occasionally  observed,  are  perhaps  cases  of 
pneumonic  fever,  in  which  the  disease  ceases  before  the  inflammation  has  ex- 
tended over  a  lobe. 

Circumscribed  pneumonitis  with  fibrinous  (croupous)  exudation,  is  more 
frequently  a  secondary  affection ;  thus  it  is  an  occasional  concomitant  of  phthisis. 
More  or  less  of  the  lobules  in  proximity  to  the  phthisical  products  become 
solidified  by  a  deposit  resembling  that  in  acute  lobar  pneumonitis.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  may  disclose  a  crepitant  rale  within  a  limited  area, 
and  this  rfile  is  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  accessory  signs  of  phthisis.  Fol- 
lowing this  r&le,  or  without  its  having  been  observed,  the  physical  signs  show 
a  solidification  greater  in  degree  and  extent  than  had  been  found  on  previous 
examinations.     After  a  short  time,  resolution  of  this  secondary  pneumonitis 
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takes  place,  and  then  the  signs  represent  only  the  antecedent  phthisical  affoc- 
tion.  Cases  exemplifying  what  has  just  been  stated  have  repeatedly  come 
under  my  observation.  The  occurrence  of  such  attacks  of  circumscribed 
pneumonitis  will  account  for  changes  as  regards  the  physical  signs,  which,  if 
not  thus  interpreted,  are  inconsistent  with  the  anatomical  history  of  phthisis. 
These  and  similar  cases  of  secondary  fibrinous  (croupous)  pneumonitis  resem- 
ble lobular  pneumonitis  in  being  circumscril>ed,  but  in  other  macroscopical, 
and  in  the  microscopical,  appearances,  they  have  more  similarity  to  the  lobar 
form. 

Embolie  Pneumonitis.    Pyemic  Abiceises  in  the  Lnngt. 

Embolism  has  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  vide  page  30. 
Pulmonary  emboli  are  derived  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  from  the 
systemic  veins.  In  the  former  case  they  originate  most  frequently  from 
thrombi  in  the  appendix  auriculas  or  in  the  ventricular  apex.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  emboli  are  derived  from  thrombi  within  the  veins.  An  imftortant 
distinction  is  based  upon  the  action  of  emboli  as  simply  mechanical  phig^,  or 
as  bnnging  with  them  matter  which  excites  inflammation  by  its  irritating 
properties.     The  latter  are  distinguished  as  infectious  emboli. 

The  emboli  which  act  only  mechanically,  give  rise  to  local  congestion  and 
hemorrhagic  infarctions.  These  effects  of  embolism  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  lungs  (Pneumorrhagia,  Pulmo. 
nary  Apoplexy).  They  will  be  referred  to  also  in  connection  with  pulmonary 
gangrene.  Pneumonitis  may  not  accompany  these  effects  of  embolism,  except 
to  a  limited  extent  around  the  spaces  in  which  the  infarctions  are  seated. 

Infectious  emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  becoming  lodged  in  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  give  rise  to  abscesses.  These  ai-e  sometimes  called  mf*ta<- 
tutic  abscesses,  the  pus  being  formerly  supposed  to  have  lKH?n  trans|)ort(Ml 
from  some  part  of  the  body  and  deposited  within  the  lungs.  They  are  called 
pyu*roic  abscesses  because  they  are  incident  to  pysemia. 

The  source  of  the  emboli  is  usually  to  be  sought  in  thrombi  formed  in  veins 
leading  from  some  centre  of  infection,  such  as  external  wounds,  inflammation 
of  the  uterine  sinuses  in  puerperal  women,  bed-sor(*s,  abscess  of*  the  middle 
or  external  ear  and  of  other  situations,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  The 
embolus  brings  with  it  some  poison  which  acts  as  an  intense  inflammatory 
irritant.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  the  primary  thrombus,  nor  can  iKe 
embolus  in  all  cases  be  demonstrated.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  poison  mnr 
be  carried  by  the  blood-current  in  a  finely  molecular  form  or  in  a  dissoh  «<d 
slate. 

Metastatic  pulmonary  abscesses  vary  in  number  from  one  to  several  hun- 
dred, and  in  size  from  a  pin*s  head  to  those  involving  an  entire  lobe.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  emUili,  tliat 
is,  by  hemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  ana- 
tomical apfiearances  of  the  abscess;  it  is  a  cavity  filled  with  pus,  which  i^  in 
some  cas4*s  fetid;  the  surrounding  lung  tissue  maybe  the  seat  of  cirrunisonlie«| 
pneumonitis,  or  it  may  be  simply  cedematous  and  congested  or  hemorrhagic. 

There  is  oflen  a  coincident  general  pleuritis,  sometimes  with  pus  in  th« 
pleural  cavity.  The  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Tlie  ter* 
mi  nation  is  usually  fatal. 

Ill  ouses  of  pyaemia,  the  occurrence  of  embolic  pneumonitis  is  denot«fI  \%y 
the  following  symptoms:  Cough  and  expectoration,  the  latter  containing  hloo*!^ 
if,  as  may  l>e  the  fact,  infarction  and  inflammation  are  combined;  inrreaM?  «if 
the  fn'qiieiicy  of  respiration  out  of  proportion  to  the  heart's  action  or  the  pulw> 
and  pleuritic  pain  from  circumscribed  pleuritis.     With  these  local  symptoms. 
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there  may  be  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  It  is  impossible  to  disconnect  the 
general  83rmptom8,  fever,  chills,  etc.,  which  are  symptomatic  of  the  pulmon- 
ary affection,  from  those  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  pyaemia.  By 
the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  lobar  pneumonitis  is  excluded.  It  is 
rare  that  the  different  foci  of  inflammation  involve  sufficient  areas  to  give 
rise  to  the  signs  of  solidification.  Moist  bronchial  r&les  may  be  found  at 
diiferent  points.  Direct  physical  evidence  of  pulmonary  affection  is  often 
wanting,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  chiefly  on  the  local  symptoms  taken 
in  connection  with  the  existence  of  pyaemia. 

Pyaemic  abscesses  doubtless  contribute  to  the  fatal  termination  in  cases  of 
pyaemia. 

The  treatment,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  pulmonary  affection,  embraces  only 
palliative  measures. 

Brown  or  Pigment  Induration  of  the  Lungs. 

The  lesion  thus  entitled  and  described  by  Yirchow,  in  1847,  is  referable 
to  the  long-continued  passive  congestion  incident  to  valvular  disease  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  particularly  to  obstruction  and  to  regurgitation  at  the 
mitral  orifice.  Lungs  thus  affected  do  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  as  much 
as  when  they  are  healthy.  They  are  heavy,  inelastic,  dry,  crepitating  on  prcs- 
8are  but  little,  of  a  leathery  consistence ;  and  they  have  a  peculiar  reddish* 
brown,  yellow,  or  salmon  color.  On  section,  reddish  or  brown  spots  may  be 
seen,  due  to  ecchymoses.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  essential  morbid 
condition  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  loops  of  which  often 
project  far  into  the  alveoli  and  partially  obstruct  their  lumina.  The  air-cells 
are  still  further  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  large  epithelial  cells  containing 
yellow  or  brown  pigment,  which  cells  may  accumulate  in  sufKcient  number  to 
till  the  alveoli.  Pigment  is  also  found  within  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the 
capillary  walls,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  both  free  and  inclosed  in  cells. 
The  pigment  is  derived  from  red  blood-corpuscles  which  escape  through  the 
capillary  walls  by  diapedesis,  in  part  also  by  rupture  of  the  walls.  The  walls 
of  the  air-cells  and  the  interstitial  tissue  often  appear  hypertrophied.  Rind- 
Heisch  describes  also  an  hypertrophy  of  the  smooth  muscle-fibres  of  the  pul- 
nionary  parenchyma  in  this  affection. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  lesion  are  not  definite,  but  it  must  increase  the 
djrspncca  which  is  connected  more  directly  with  the  cardiac  disease. 

Pneumonokoniosis,  Anthraoosis,  Biderosis,  etc. 

Under  the  generic  name  pneumonokoniosis,  proposed  by  Zenker,  are  included 
the  various  affections  of  the  lung  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust-like 
particles.  A  considerable  number  of  such  inhalation-diseases  is  already  known. 
The  one  longest  recognized  is  the  lesion  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  coal-dust. 
A  moderate  amount  of  black  coal-pigment  is  found  in  the  lungs  of  all  adults, 
more  especially  of  those  living  in  cities.  But  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have 
been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  dense  atmosphere  of  coal-dust,  the  carbon- 
particles  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  lesion  called  anthracosis 
of  the  lungs.  This  lesion  is  produced  especially  in  coal-miners.  The  particles 
of  cool  are  carried  by  the  current  of  inspired  air  into  the  air-vesicles  or  alveoli. 
Thence,  either  free  or  inclosed  in  cells,  which  are  probably  emigrated  white 
blood-corpuscles,  they  make  their  way  into  the  alveolar  septa,  and  are  still  fur- 
ther conveyed  through  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-vessels  into  the  interlobular 
and  peribronchial  connective  tissue.  Some  of  the  particles  reach  the  bronchial 
gtands,  and  exceptionally  may  even  be  carried  to  the  cervical  or  abdominal 
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lymphatic  glands.  The  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  are  black  ;  the  microscofic 
shows  the  coal-pigment  to  be  chiefly  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissm*  and 
in  the  bronchial  gland8,  but  it  is  also  present  inside  of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and 
in  tlie  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Extensive  anthracosis  may  exist  without  any 
other  changes  in  the  lung  than  chronic  bronchitis  and  the  presence  of  8ome 
largo  cells  containing  pigment  in  the  alveoli.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  com- 
bined with  other  chronic  inflammatory  chang(>8,  particularly  with  chronic  in- 
terstitial pneumonitis.  Dense  flbrous  bands  and  nodules  deeply  pigmented 
are  found.  Tlic  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  thick,  and  their  lumina  obt&tructed  or 
even  obliterated  by  the  new  growth  of  flbrous  tissue.  Firm  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions are  present.  Combined  with  tiiese  chronic  interstitial  changes,  brc)pehi- 
ectasic  and  ulcerative  cavities  may  be  present.  Anthracosic  lungs  are  also 
predisiiosed  to  the  development  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  which 
case  tubercles  and  tuberculous  pneumonitis  will  be  found.  To  pulmonary 
anthracosis  with  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  with  or  without  the  prest^nce 
of  tubercles,  the  name  coal-miner's  phthisis  is  applied.  The  coal  particW, 
"when  of  a  sufficient  size,  can  be  recognized  as  such  under  the  micros4-o|>e ; 
often,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  melanotic  pigment 
derived  from  the  blood.  The  coal  particles  arc  of)en  present  in  the  ex{>ectora- 
tion  of  those  affected  with  anthracosis  pulmonum. 

The  terra  $idero$ii  pulmonum  d<>note8  the  accumulation  in  the  pulmonary 
structures  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  forms  a  very  fine,  brown ish-n*il 
dust.  It  is  inhaled  by  workmen  employed  in  dyeing,  |>olishing  mirrors,  aii<l 
other  mechanical  arts  in  wliich  it  is  used.  Accumulating  in  the  lung>K  it 
causes  a  reddish  pigmentation.  Its  morbid  effects  were  first  studied  by  Zt^n- 
ker.'  They  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  anthracosis,  the  color  being  n-<I 
instead  of  black. 

Chalicosii  pulmonum  is  the  name  given  to  the  pulmonary  changes  induc^'il 
by  the  inhalation  of  stone-<lust«  It  is  also  called  stone-cutter's  phtlii^is.  The 
chemical  examination  of  these  lungs  shows  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  silioi. 
The  changes  are  similar  to  those  of  anthracosis  and  of  siderosis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of^  the  greater  disposition  to  the  formation  of  nodules  of  fibrous  tis^^u* . 
These  have  a  gray  centre  and  dark  periphery.  The  foreign  particles  can  bt- 
recognized  microscopically,  but  not  so  readily  as  in  the  previous  affect i<»ns. 

Various  other  forms  of  pneumonokoniosis  have  been  describeil,  such  as  tl  <»««• 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  of  grain,  of  Tarit»ii» 
metals,  etc. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  differt*nt  varieties  of  pneumonokoniosis  is  that  t*f 
bronchitis  which  is  generally  chronic,  together  with,  in  a  certain  Duml>er  «»t' 
cases,  fibroid  phthisis.  The  production  of  bronclio-pneumonia  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  particles  of  grain  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  that  afiection  in  tlio 
next  article. 

The  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause,  iii«  «»t 
course,  the  first  object  of  treatm«*nt.  In  other  respects  the  indications  relate 
to  the  diseases  which  are  incident  to  the  pneumonokoniosis. 

Lobular  Pneuaonitit.   Broneho-pneamonitii. 

Ateleotatii. 

Lobular  pneumonitii  is  also  frequently  called  catarrhal  pneumonia  fr«»m 
the  fact  that  the  exudation  is  chiefly  cellular.  This  latter  name,  howfvrr.  t^ 
inappropriate  because  the  epithet  catarrhal  is  only  applicable  to  inflammaii«Mi-% 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  the  wall  of  the  air-cells  and  alveolar  pos^agen 

1  DeutMhea  Arohlv  t  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  II.  p.  116. 
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not  be  considered  properly  a  mucous  membrane;  and,  moreover,  fibrin  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  exudation  of  so-called  catarrhal  pneumonia,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  name  cellular  pneumoma  employed  by 
Virchow  is  also  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  terms  hrmicho-pneumonitis, 
implying  the  coincident  affection  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-eel lii,  and 
lobular  pneumonittSy  signifying  the  lobular  dissemination  of  the  inflammation, 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Lobular  pneumonitis  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  almost  always  secondary 
to  inflammation  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  It  is  frequent  in  childhood,  but  rare 
in  adalts,  except  in  the  debilitated  and  the  aged.  In  the  new-bom  and  in 
very  young  children  it  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  atelectasis  or 
collapse  of*  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules  (apneumatosis). 
Atelectasis  may  attend  lobular  pneumonitis  occurring  later  in  life,  but  it  is  a 
less  constant  accompaniment.  Portions  of  the  lung  tissue  in  the  condition  of 
atelectasis  contain  no  air ;  they  are  non-crepitant  and  sink  in  water.  They 
present  a  bluish-red  appearance  through  the  pleura,  and  a  more  brownish-red 
color  on  cross-section.  They  have  a  smooth  surface,  a  firm  consistence,  and 
are  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  They  can  be 
inflated  by  blowing  through  the  bronchi.  In  many  cases,  but  not  always, 
occlusion  of  the  bronchi  immediately  connected  with  the  atelectatic  spots  can 
be  demonstrated.  The  most  frequent  source  of  obstruction  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  the  smaller  bronchi.  The  air-cells 
connected  with  the  occluded  bixtnchi  collapse  after  the  absorption  of  the  con- 
tained air.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  collapsed  lobules  shows  disten- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  with  blood,  and  the  presence  of  granular, 
desquamated  epithelial  cells  in  the  collapsed  alveoli.  Atelectasis  of  portions 
of  the  lungs  may  be  a  congenitcd  condition  in  the  new-born  and  in  infants  a 
few  days  or  weeks  old,  the  affected  lobules  having  never  been  inflated  in  con- 
seqaence  either  of  weakness  of  the  respiratory  efforts,  or  of  obstruction  of  the 
bronchi  by  mucus,  meconium,  etc.  Acquired  atelectasis  is  far  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults.  The  name  atelectasis  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  condition  called  camification  of  the  lungs,  the  air  having  been  expelled 
bj  pressure  from  without,  as  by  an  extensive  fluid  accumulation  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  Atelectasis  of  whatever  form  is  more  frequent  in  the  lower  lobes 
than  in  the  upper.  Single  circumscribed  lobules  may  be  affected,  or  even  a 
whole  lobe.  When  there  is  extensive  atelectasis,  the  remaining  parenchyma 
of  the  lung  is  usually  in  the  condition  of  vicarious  vesicular  emphysema. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  relations  between  atelectasis 
and  lobular  pneumonitis.  Former  writers  regarded  atelectasis  as  congenital 
pneamonia,  and,  since  the  true  nature  of  the  condition  has  been  recognized, 
it  has  usually  been  held  that  collapse  of  the  air-cells  in  itself  leads  to  the 
development  of  lobular  inflammation.  It  is  probably  not  correct  to  regard 
either  acquired  pulmonary  collapse  or  a  preservation  of  the  foetal  state  of  the 
lungs  alone  as  a  cause  of  inflammation.  We  may  consider  that  lobular  pneu- 
monitis occurs  only  when  there  is  present  within  the  alveoli  an  irritant  capa- 
ble of  inducing  inflammation.  Most  foreign  particles,  and  particularly  the 
stagnating  secretion  of  the  inflamed  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  are  irri- 
tants capable  of  exciting  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonitis  by  entrance  into 
the  small  bronchi  and  the  air-cells,  whether  or  not  they  completely  obstruct 
the  bronchi  and  lead  to  atelectasis. 

The  pathological  changes  occurring  in  lobular  pneumonitis  have  been 
divided  into  the  same  three  stages  as  in  lobar  pneumonitis,  namely,  flrst, 
<»ngestion  or  engorgement ;  second,  red  hepatization  ;  and,  third,  gray  hepa- 
tiiation.  Such  a  division  is,  however,  less  important  and  well  defined  in 
lobular  than  in  lobar  pneumonitis.     In  a  typical  case  of  lobular  or  broncho- 
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pneumonitis,  disseminated  throughout  both  lungs  are  small  firm  spots,  Taiying 
in  size  from  a  i)ca  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  color  may  be  brownish-red,  red- 
dish-gray, gray,  or  yellowish,  and  the  periphery  is  usually  darker  than  the 
centre.  The  surface  is  lustreless,  smooth  or  slightly  granular,  and  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  The  consolidated  pulmonary 
substance  is  non-crcpitant  and  sinks  in  water.  When  the  solidified  lobules 
arc  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  overlying  pleura  is  coated  with  a 
delicate  layer  of  fibrin.  Usually  drops  of  muco-pus  can  be  Bque«»zed  out  oi' 
the  smaller  bronchi.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  solidified  lobules 
shows  the  air-cells  to  be  filled,  though  less  distended  than  in  lobar  pnumo- 
nitis,  with  pus-cells,  epithelial  cells,  and  some  granular  matter  in  varying 
proportion.  In  some  cases  the  pus-cells  predominate,  in  other  cases  large 
granular  cells  with  vesicular  nuclei,  thought  to  be  alveolar  epithelial  cells. 
I^d  blood -corpuscles  are  usually  present,  but  not  in  such  number  as  in 
lobar  pneumonitis.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  pus  and  epithelial 
cells  in  the  alveoli,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  red  blood-ooqiuscle*, 
and  the  absence  of  fibrin  may  be  considered  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
exudation  of  broncho-pneumonitis  as  distinguished  from  the  lobar  form. 
Exceptionally,  however,  fibrillated  fibrin  may  be  found  in  the  exudation 
of  lobular  pneumonitis,  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  inflammatory  products 
are  concerned,  there  is  every  grade  of  transition  between  a  tyjucal,  purely 
cellular  exudation  and  the  fibrino-cellular  and  almost  hemorrhagic  exuda- 
tion of  lobar  pneumonitis.  There  is  also  great  variety  in  the  extent  of  lung 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  The  pneumonitis  may  be  contiued 
to  a  few  lobules,  as,  for  instance,  those  surrounding  a  hemorrhagic  in- 
farction or  a  new  growth ;  there  may  be  countless  nodules  of  consolidation 
scattered  throughout  both  lungs,  or  even  all  the  lobules  of  a  lobe  may  become 
involved.  In  the  rare  cases  of  lobar  consolidation  from  lobulnr  pneumonitis, 
the  fact  that  the  lobules  are  not  simultaneously,  but  successively,  involv«Hl« 
gives  to  the  surface  a  (leculiarly  variegated  appearance  different  from  that  ol>- 
served  in  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  surface  is  also  less  granular  than  in  the 
latter  disease.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  cells  which  fill  the  alveoli,  it  is  customary 
to  regard  the  pus-cells  as  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles.  Whether  tho 
alveolar  epithelium  plays  an  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process  i«  a 
matter  of  dispute.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  production  of  pus  cells  from  pro- 
liferating epithelial  cells,  and,  in  those  caaes  in  which  the  number  of  larfjtr 
epithelial-like  cells  in  the  alveoli  seems  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
a  mere  desquamation  of  the  epithelial  lining,  it  is  not  necessary  to  asi«uiiit2 
active  proliferative  changes  in  the  epithelium,  as  it  is  abundantly  proven  thmt 
wandering  leucocytes  can  become  transformed  into  epithelioid  cells. 

The  most  frequent  termination  of  lobular  pneumonitis  is  in  resolution.  A« 
in  lobar  pneumonitis,  the  cell  elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  mid  l»y 
transudation  of  serum  a  kind  of  emulsion  is  formed  cafiable  of  absoq>tion«. 

It  is  held  by  most  authorities  that  the  inflammatory  products  of  lobuli^r 
pneumonitis  may  undergo  caseous  metamoqihosis  which  leails  to  the  cl«-. 
velopment  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  these  cases,  changers  pet*uliar  to 
phthisis  and  other  than  those  of  a  simple  lobular  pneumonia  will  be  found. 
Th<^  anatomical  description  of  these  changes  belongs  to  the  subject  of  |mi1. 
monary  phthisis. 

Clinical  History. — Inasmuch  as  a  bronchitis  aflfecting  both  sides  (biljkte* 
ral)  precedes  and  accompanies  the  collapse  of  lobules  in  lobular  pneumouitin^ 
the  s^-mptoms  of  that  disease  are  always  present.  As  will  be  seen  in  tn*Atin^ 
of  bronchitis  in  a  following  chapter  (Chapter  VII.)>  the  symptoms  atthbutAbl« 
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to  the  bronchial  inflammation  vary  according  to  its  extension  into  tubes  of 
small  size.  In  addition  to  cough  and  expectoration,  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  respirations,  dyspnoea,  and  cyanosis  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  bron- 
chitis alone,  if  tubes  of  small  size  become  involved  (capillary  bronchitis). 
These  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lobules 
collapsed  and  inflamed.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to  the  pneumonitis, 
if  the  bronchitis  be  limited  to  tubes  of  large  or  medium  size. 

The  bronchial  inflammation  may  be  acute  or  subacute.  The  pyrexia  is 
proportionate  to  the  acuteness  of  the  bronchial  inflammation,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  lung  aflected.  This  will,  therefore,  vary  considerably  in  difi*erent 
cases.  The  symptoms  relating  to  the  frequency  and  other  characters  of  the 
pulse  ofler  variations  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Corresponding 
yariations  in  other  constitutional  symptoms  are  incident  to  the  fever  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation.  It  follows  that  broncho-pneumonitis  may  be  a 
disease  of  great  severity  and  danger,  or  it  may  be  comparatively  devoid  of 
gravity.  Some  cases  are  characterized  by  notable  fluctuations  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  owing  to  an  increase,  at  different  periods,  of  the  number  of  lobules 
implicated.  The  symptoms  on  successive  days  may  fluctuate,  collapsed  lobules 
becoming  inflated,  or  an  additional  number  of  lobules  becoming  ^ected. 

Diagnosis The  diagnosis  relates  to  two  factors,  as  regards  the  symp- 
tomatic phenomena,  namely,  the  bronchitis  and  the  collapsed  or  inflamed 
lobules.  A  third  factor  is  the  occurrence  of  emphysematous  lobules  (lobu- 
lar emphysema).  The  physical  signs  denoting  the  bronchitis  are  the 
moist  bronchial  or  bubbling  r&les,  which  are  coarse,  fine,  or  subcrepitant, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  produced.  Rales  vary- 
ing in  coarseness  or  fineness  may  be  combined.  The  collapsed  and  inflamed 
lobules  may  furnish  no  distinctive  signs,  if  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  dis- 
seminated, and  about  equal  in  number  on  the  two  sides.  Broncho-vesicular 
or  bronchial  respiration,  increased  vocal  resonance  and  bronchophony,  together 
witli  dulness  on  percussion  within  a  circumscribed  space,  on  one  side  or  on 
both  sides,  may  be  found  wherever  a  suflicient  number  of  lobules  in  clo^e 
proximity  to  each  other  are  affected  so  as  to  give  rise  to  solidification  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  area.  Lobar  pneumonitis  is  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  solidification  does  not  extend  over  an  entire  lobe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  signs  of  solidification  show  something  more  than  bronchitis,  this 
disease  alone  not  giving  rise  to  these  signs.  If  no  signs  of  solidification  be 
discovered,  it  is  diflicult,  or  impossible,  to  differentiate  broncho-pneumonitis 
from  bronchitis  affecting  tubes  of  small  size.  In  severe  cases,  inspection 
shows  retraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  both  sides  with  the  acts 
of  inspiration,  and  sinking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles,  as  in  cases 
of  capillary  bronchitis.  Emphysematous  lobules  of  the  upper  lobes  will  give 
rise  to  a  vesiculo- tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion. 

Causation. — Age  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  in  the 
causation.  The  fact  that,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  the  subjects  are 
infants  or  children  and  those  advanced  in  years,  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  much  greater  tendency  in  bronchial  inflammation  to  extend  to  the 
jimaller  bronchi  in  the  two  extremes  of  life.  The  affection  occurs  not  infre- 
quently as  a  sequel  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  smallpox ;  also  of 
diphtheria,  and,  more  rarely,  of  the  continued  fevers.  It  may  be  produced  in 
^ergons  of  any  age,  traumatically,  by  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  or  other  gases, 
of  vapors,  and  of  irritating  substances  of  various  kinds.    Exposure  to  the  latter 
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causes  may  be  incident  to  certain  occupations.  Professor  T.  F.  Rochester 
has  lately  given  an  account  of  its  occurrence  among  workmen  in  '*  elevators/' 
that  is,  buildings  constructed  for  the  removal  of  grain  from  vessels  to  cars 
and  canal  boats.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  during  the  active  business  season, 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  workmen  are  employed  as  "  shovellers"  or  **  scoop- 
ers,"  in  gangs  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  These  men  often  work  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  from  thirty-six  hours  to  six  or  seven  days,  during  the 
night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  with  brief  intermissions  for  eating  and  slee|)- 
ing,  exposed  constantly,  in  close  quarters,  to  the  inhalation  of  dirt,  dust,  and 
minute  particles  of  grain,  much  of  the  latter  **  bearded.''  Capillary  bron- 
chitis and  lobular  pneumonitis  are  developed  in  a  considerable  number,  often 
proving  fatal.  The  affection  is  called  in  Buflfalo  the  "  elevator  pneumonia." 
The  average  duration  of  life  among  those  who  continue  in  this  occu|)ation  is 
reckoned  not  to  exceed  five  years.*  The  pneumonitis  which  is  apt  to  accom- 
pany exudative  laryngitis  (croup)  in  children  is  a  broncho-pneumonitis.  Its 
occurrence  in  cases  of  whooping-cough  is  not  infrequent.  In  the  insane  or 
the  delirious,  with  obstructed  sensibility  of  the  air-passages,  foreign  particles, 
such  iis  bits  of  food,  the  buccal  fluids,  etc.,  are  apt  to  be  inspired  into  the 
small  bronchi  and  air-cells,  giving  rise  to  lobular  pneumonia,  which,  in  these 
cases,  may  be  of  a  rather  difiuse  character.  This  is  the  deglutition-pneumonia 
(Schluck-pneumonie)  of  German  writers. 

Treatment. — The  therapeutic  indications  have  reference,  first,  to  the  bron- 
chitis, and  second,  to  the  inflammation  and  the  collapse  of  lobules.  The  former 
are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  bronchitis  irrespective  of  the  lobular  conditions,  and 
they  will  be  considered  in  a  following  chapter.  The  prompt  and  eflicient  treat- 
ment of  bronchitis,  especially  in  the  young  and  old,  is  important  by  way  of 
preventing  the  collapse  and  inflammation  of  lobules.  Energetic  inspirations 
are  important  in  order  to  prevent  collapse  of  lobules,  and  for  the  inflation  ot* 
those  already  collapsed.  For  these  objects,  the  air  which  the  patient  breatht^s 
should  be  cool  or  even  cold,  and  the  vital  powers  should  be  sustained  by  a 
nutritious  stimulation  and  alcoholics.  Juergensen's  method  of  exciting  deep 
inspirations  by  the  cold  afllusion  or  a  douche  directed  upon  the  nucha,  may  be 
employed.  If  there  be  hyperpyrexia,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  the  cold  bath 
or  by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  other  diseases  whenever  anti- 
pyretic treatment  is  indicated,  and  by  full  doses  of  quinia.  Alcoholics  and 
digitalis  are  indicated  by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  as  in  cases  of  acute 
lobar  pneumonitis.  Emetics  are  indicated  in  children  by  accumulations  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  the  patient  does  not  remove  by  voluntary  expec- 
toration. The  emetic  selected  should  not  produce  prolonged  nausea  or  much 
prostration.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  apomorphia  may  be  employed. 
The  dorsal  decubitus  should  not  be  constantly  maintained ;  changes  of  posi- 
tion are  important  as  preventive  of  collapse  of  lobules. 

Congenital  atelectasis  in  the  newly-born  is  denoted  by  rapid,  short  acts  of 
breathing,  feebleness  of  the  cry,  difficulty  in  nursing  from  want  of  breath,  and 
cyanosis.  The  absence  of  cough  and  bronchial  r&les  sufiices  to  exclude  bron- 
chitis. Congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  are  excluded  by  the  absence 
of  their  physical  signs.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble,  especially  at  the 
lower  and  posterior  |K)rtions  of  the  chest.  The  lower  part  of  the  chest  in 
front  is  retracted  in  the  act  of  inspiration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  deficient  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  due  to  weakness  of  the 
respiratory  acts,  the  strength  of  these  should  be  increased  by  the  momentaij 

I  Vide  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December,  1879. 
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ippiicaition  of  cold  water  to  the  chest,  exposing  the  body  for  a  few  moments 
to  culd  air,  and  exciting  in  various  ways  crying  efforts.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  tree  the  nostrils  and  throat  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus. 

Pleurodynia  and  Dorso-Interoostal  Henralgia. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  affections  is  included  in  this  chapter,  because, 
from  {similarity  as  regards  pain,  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  either 
acute  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  Prior  to  the  employment  of  physical  explora- 
tion, this  mistake  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is  still  made  by  those 
who  depend  on  symptoms  alone.  The  term  pleurodynia  is  applied  to  a  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  muscles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
Jnttrrostai  or  dorso^inUrcoital  neuralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
intercoj^tal  nerves. 

Both  affections  may  be  characterized  by  pain  resembling  that  of  either 
acute  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis ;  that  is,  a  lancinating  pain  felt  especially  in 
tb«  act  of  inspiration.  They  may  be  accompanied  by  a  dry  cough  which  is 
acutely  painful.  In  cases  of  pleurodynia  there  may  be  pyrexia,  and  this  may 
ftrcidentally  exist  in  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia.  How  are  these  affections 
to  be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  either  primary,  or  occur- 
riosT  as  a  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  ? 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accompanied  by  pyrexia.     But  this 
afiection  has  a  diagnostic  criterion  which  is  readily  available.     It  consists  in 
the  exi]«tence  of  tenderness  usually  in  three  isolated  points,  namely,  behind, 
i>**ar  the  doreal  vertebrse ;  laterally,  in  one,  two,  or  three  intercostal  spaces, 
ami  anteriorly,  in  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces  near  the  sternum  or  over  the 
f*pi2aMtrium.     Sometimes  tenderness  exists  in  only  two  of  these  situations. 
I  it**  tenderness  is  frequently  confined  to  a  very  limited  space  in  each  situa- 
tion, a  $pace  perhaps  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  finger.     On  the  oppo- 
»it«*  .<i(ie  of  the  vertebrae,  and  between  the  tender  points  in  the  three  situations, 
I  -«r««ure  or  percussion  is  well  borne.     In  addition  to  this  diagnostic  test,  phy- 
'.(-ai  exploration  fails  to  discover  the  evidence  of  either  pleuritic  or  parenchy- 
nufoun  inflammation,  namely,  in  primary  pleuritis  a  friction  murmur  and  the 
<'/a«  denoting  pleuritic  effusion,  and,  in  pneumonitis,  the  crepitant  rale  and 
tSr  sigiu  of  solidification.     The  affection  occurs  much  oftener  on  the  left  than 
<»-:  the  right  side.     Both  sides  may  be  affected,  but  this  is  extremely  rare. 

Plenro'lynia  lacks  a  similar  positive  test,  that  is,  the  tenderness  is  not  limited 

T"  isolated  points,  but  is  more  or  less  diffused.    The  diagnosis,  therefore,  must 

"^^t  an  the  exclusion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  by  the  absence  of  the  evidence 

•:  stAtetl,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  both  pleuritis  and  pneu- 

"  •  ntti4.      Pain  in  pleurodynia  and  intercostal  neuralgia  is  more  marked,  as  a 

'^  .!•-«  in  movements  of  the  body  than  in  the  respiratory  movements,  the  reverse 

'-ins;  true  of  the  fiain  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.     This  remark  applies 

'-•!>-  especially  to  pleurodynia.     The  tenderness  in  both  affections  varies, 

'»  n^  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  exquisitely  acute. 

( H'  the  two  affections,  pleurodynia  is  much  the  less  frequent.     Before  the 

.:rnovtic  mterion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  had  been  pointed  out  by  Bassereau 

•  i  VallHx,  cases  of  this  affection  were  doubtless  often  considered  as  rheu- 

'-.  'ir«  and  hence,  cases  of  the  neuralgic  affections  have  apparently  increased 

•'  late  tU  the  expense  of  pleurodynia.     Intercostal  neuralgia  is  of  frequent 

f«*nirrpnoe.      Cafe  are  often  met  with  both  in  private  practice  and  among 

'   'i^txtB  ireftted  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 

I '  «*  poorer  classes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  comfortable  circum- 

It  occurs  oftener  among  females  than  males.     Persons  affected  are 
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frequently  anffimic.  It  is  apt  to  be  developed  during  the  progress  of  pulmo^ 
nary  phthisis.     It  occurs  especially  as  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  degree  of  suffering  from  these  affections  varies  much  in  different  cases. 
They  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  merely  to  occasion  annoyance,  but  in  some 
eases  the  pain  is  sufficiently  severe  to  shorten  the  inspirations,  thus  rendering 
the  respirations  frequent,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  occasioning  great  distresi*. 
In  the  neuralgic  affection,  exacerbations  of  pain  are  frequently  experienced. 
They  vary  greatly  in  different  cases  as  regards  duration,  occurring  some- 
times as  transient  affections,  but  in  some  cases  persisting  for  a  long  period. 
Pain  and  soreness  in  the  chest  are  sometimes  assumed  by  malingerers,  but  a 
ready  proof  of  the  reality  of  tlie  affection  is  the  diagnostic  test,  namely,  the 
limitation  of  the  tenderness  to  the  three  points  on  one  side  of  the  chest.  Tliis 
proof  is  reliable,  unless  the  malingerer  have  had  shrewdness  enough  to  discover 
that  this  test  is  relied  upon  for  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  both  affections  embraces  measures  to  relieve  pedn  if  it  be 
severe  or  considerable.  Opium  may  be  required  internally  or  hy()odenDically 
for  this  object.  Local  applications  may  sutYice  if  the  pain  be  slight  or  mode- 
rate, for  example,  liniments  containing  chloroform  or  aconite,  or  the  bella- 
donna plaster.  In  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia,  quinia  is  an  effective  remedy, 
whether  the  affection  be  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever  or  not.  The  quinia 
should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  occasion  slight  cinchonism,  and  con- 
tinued in  such  doses  for  one  or  two  weeks.  If  ansemia  exist,  this  condition 
claims  appropriate  treatment.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  or  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  prescribed  with  reference  to  this  condition.  In 
obstinate  cases  flying  blisters  are  useful.  Valleix  considers  these  as  most 
likely  to  prove  effective.  The  application  of  dry  cups  will  sometimes  afford 
relief. 

HypersBmia  of  Lnng^s.     Hypostatic  Congestion. 

Hypostatic  Pneumonitis. 

Active  congestion  or  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  irrespective  of  inflammation^ 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primary  morbid  condition,  and  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
is  an  individual  afiection.  It  may  be  produced  by  increased  jiower  of  the 
heart's  action,  arising  either  from  transient  causes,  such  as  the  ingestion  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  mental  emotions,  or  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  stimulating  or  irritating 
vapors.  Whenever  the  circulation  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  is 
interrupted,  more  or  less  abnormal  determination  of  blood  must  take  place  in 
the  portions  to  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  unobstructed,  as  in  cases  of  em- 
physema, lobar  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  etc. 

Passive  hypencmia  or  congestion  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  is 
never  primary  or  idiopathic.  It  is  an  effect  of  mitral  cardiac  lesions  causing 
obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both  combined.  It  is  also  consequent  on 
feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  in 
cases  of  dilatation  or  fatty  degeneration.  In  cases  of  general  dropsy  it  occa- 
sions a  disproportionate  amount  of  hydrothorax.  It  gives  rise  to  brown  or 
|)igment  induration  of  the  lungs  (see  p.  IH*')). 

Passive  hypersemia  occurring  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs  is 
called  hypostatic  congestion.  The  conditions  which  favor  the  production  <>l 
hypostatic  congestion  are  enfeebled  heart's  action  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
body  in  one  position  for  a  long  time.  It  is  met  with  in  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases,  in  the  aged,  and  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases  which  occasion  gene- 
ral debility.  The  higher  grades  of  hypostatic  conjrestion  result  in  a  tmn^u* 
dation  of  bloody  serum.    The  condition  of  lung  thus  produced  has  been  called 
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ipiemzation.  The  affected  lung  tissue  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  crepitates  less 
than  in  health,  and,  upon  section,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  serum  oozes 
out  In  prolonged  or  in  severe  hypostatic  congestion  the  so-called  hypostatic 
pneamonia  is  frequently  developed.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  inflammatory  affection  or  not.  It  seems  to  involve  a 
low  degree  of  inflammation.  The  lung  tissue  is  dark  red,  friable,  non-crepi- 
tant,  and  sinks  in  water.  The  whole  lower  lobe  may  be  implicated,  or  only 
portions  of  it.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
widely  distended  with  blood,  and  the  air-cells  filled  with  blood-corpuscles, 
desquamated  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  fibrin.  The  inflammatory  con- 
dition is  more  analogous  to  certain  forms  of  lobular  pneumonitis  than  to  lobar 
pneumonitis. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs,  whether  active  or  passive,  compromises  the  respi- 
ratory function,  Jlrsty  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  air-cells,  and,  second, 
bj  lessening  the  quantity  of  decarbonized  and  oxygenized  blood  returned  from 
the  lungs  to  the  systemic  circulation.  The  respirations  are  increased  in  fre- 
qaency,  and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea,  is  felt,  cueteris  partbuSy 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  congestion.  As  regards  physical 
signs,  congestion,  if  marked  or  considerable,  undoubtedly  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  dulness  on  percussion ;  but  this  is  not  determinable  if  both  lungs 
be  alike  congested,  or  in  cases  in  which  congestion  of  one  lung  follows  certain 
affections  in  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  pneumo- 
hjdrothorax,  etc.  Congestion  also  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  intensity  of 
the  respiratory  murmur ;  but  if  the  murmur  be  changed  in  character,  that  is, 
if  it  be  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular,  there  is  solidification  from  some  cause. 
It  is  not  probable  that  simple  congestion  gives  rise  to  adventitious  sounds  or 
nUe8 ;  nor  does  it  occasion  any  vocal  signs. 

The  treatment  of  active  hypersemia  must  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
causative  conditions  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs.  The  dis- 
turbance of  respiration,  not  only  when  the  hyperaemia  is  bilateral,  but  when 
onihUeral,  as  when  one  lung  is  consolidated  or  compressed,  may  be  so  great  as 
to  call  for  venesection.  In  most  cases,  however,  dry  cups  applied  to  the  chest, 
revulsives,  and  cardiac  sedatives  suffice  for  relief. 

In  hypostatic  congestion,  on  the  other  hand,  measures  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  heart's  action  are  indicated,  namely,  digitalis,  alcoholics,  and  alimenta- 
tion. As  a  preventive  measure  in  cases  of  prolonged  disease,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  feeble,  constant  recumbency  on  the  back  is  to  be  avoided ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  should  be  changed  at  intervals.  Deep  inspirations  from  time 
to  time  should  be  enjoined.  In  this  way  hypostatic  pneumonitis  may  be  pre- 
vented. The  occurrence  of  the  latter,  in  different  diseases,  not  infrequently 
contributes  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  all  diseases  accompanied  by  much 
prostration,  or  of  long  duration,  or  when  the  subjects  are  feeble,  important 
objects  of  treatment  are  the  prevention  and  removal  of  hypostasis  in  the  de- 
pendent portions  of  the  lungs.  These  objects  are  often  of  prominent  impor- 
tance in  cardiac  diseases. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs  wiU  be  coxwidered  under  a  separate  heading  (vide 
Chapter  VIII.). 


IS 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 
Aofttomleftl  01i*rMtc»— CUnleal  Hiitorj— Pftthologioal  OhftrMtei^-GaiiMttoa. 

THERE  are  two  schools  of  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  osuall  j 
called  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  one  maintains  the  unity  of  the  dis(*ase, 
that  is,  it  is  always  tuberculous ;  the  other  contends  for  a  duality,  in  other  wordu, 
that  in  some  cases  the  disease  is  tuberculous,  and  that  in  other  cases,  the  lat^r 
number,  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  catarrhal  or  interstitial  pneumonia*  'I'l.e 
leading  advocates  of  the  former  view,  ailter  Laennec,  are  Rindf  eisch,  Colin* 
heim,  W.  Fox,  and  the  modern  school  of  French  pathologists.  Virchow  and 
Niemeyer  may  be  mentioned  as  exponents  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Within 
late  years  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
chronic  inflammatory  changes  are  of  chief  importance,  tubercles  being  incon* 
Btant  and  secondary ;  but  recently  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Laen* 
nec's  doctrine.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  pathologists  that  in  pnlmo- 
nary  phthisis,  tuberculosis  and  chronic  inflammation  are  intimately  combined « 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  tliat  the  a«l- 
mitted  inflammatory  changes  have,  in  part  at  least,  a  special  character  de- 
nominated variously,  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  caseous,  etc.  The  present  edition 
of  this  work  will  still  adhere  to  the  position  maintained  in  previous  editions 
concerning  the  essentially  tuberculous  nature  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  tbe 
names  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  pulmonary  phthisis  wiU  be  used  synony- 
mously. ^ 

Anatomical  CHARACTBB8.-^It  will  be  impossible  within  tbe  oompnaa  <^ 
this  work  to  give  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  principal  morbid  chmn|r«9 
in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  morbid  appearances  are  so  manifold 
that  no  two  cases  of  phthisis  are  exactly  alike,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
generally  applicable  description  of  the  g^ross  appearances.  It  is  more  conven- 
ient,  therefore,  to  describe  separately  the  various  pathological  processes  which 
are  combined  in  different  proportions  in  cases  of  the  disease. 

The    dominating  element  in    the    pathological    anatomy  of  polmoomry 
phthisis  is  tubercle.     For  an  account  of  the  histological  structure  and   the 
nature  of  this  product  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  First  of  this  work  ( i^ 
47).     Tuberculous  nodules  or  granula  are  to  be  found,  either  with  the  n^ke-d 
eye  or  with  the  microscope,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis.    When  yoon^, 
these  nodules  are  gray  and  translucent,  but  they  oftener  appear  yellow i«^h« 
having  undergone  partial  or  complete  caseous  metamorphosis.     Sometiin<r« 
they  are  transtbrmed  into  fibrous  tissue,  when  they  have  a  dense  consistence, 
and  are  grayish  or  slate-colored.     The  ultimate  submiliary  granula  coale^bo^ 
to  make  large  and  small  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-feed  to  a  |««--ji« 
and  perhaps  larger.     A  favorite  and  early  situation  for  the  formation  of  milU 
ary  tubercles  is  in  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi,  especially,  according   to 
Rindfleisch,  in  the  lobular  bronchi,  where  they  open  into  the  alveolar  pa8c«^*rs. 
An  arrangement,  sometimes  observed,  of  tuberculous  nodules  in  the  coarse  o4f 
the  finer  bronchial  ramifications,  has  been  often  compared  to  that  of 


>   Vufe  Appendix,  pAge  1129,  for  an  Aocoant  of  the  reoent  r««earehra  of  KocK  mr%  1 
otlien,  in  rflation  to  the  existence  of  a  Pp«*oial  micro-organism— the  bacillu*  tti>«  r> 
oolosij  :  and  the  bearings  of  these  r««earch«*8  on  the  etiology,  pathologjr,  <ii%^i»«^.^ 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  pulmonar/  phthisis. 
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IB  a  duster.  Tubercles  may  be  formed  also  in  any  part  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lang,  in  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  in  the 
interlobular  tissue,  alveolar  walls,  and  the  pleura.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
thej  are  formed  primarily  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  the  bronchial  walls. 

In  addition  to  the  miliary  tubercles  and  the  cheesy  masses  resulting  from 
their  coalescence,  there  are  patches  which  begin  with  a  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lobular  bronchi,  and  extend  peripherally  by  a  filling  up  of  the 
air-cells  and  an  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  cells  like  those  in  tuber- 
culous granula.  These  cells  undergo  the  same  caseous  metamorphosis  as  those 
in  miliary  tubercles.  The  patches,  in  a  certain  stage  of  development,  re- 
semble closely  large  tuberculous  nodules.  They  present  a  cheesy  centre,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  elastic  fibres  circumscribing  the  small  bronchi  and  the  air- 
eells  may  remain  as  the  only  evidence  of  structure.  The  peripheral  zone  contains 
embryonic  cells,  often  combined  with  endothelioid  cells  and  giant  cells,  as  in  the 
tuberculous  granulum.  A  caseous  or  tuberculous  pneumonitis  and  a  caseous 
peribronchitis  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  patches,  to  which  the  names 
infiltrated  tubercle  and  pneumonic  tubercle  have  been  applied.  Recent  French 
writers,  in  widening  the  domain  of  tubercle,  have  revived  the  name  infiltrated 
tubercle,  and  designate  by  it  much  which  other  writers  refer  to  chronic  in- 
flammatory changes.  Yirchow  regarded  the  nodular  form,  in  distinction  from 
diffuse  indtration,  as  an  essential  criterion  of  tubercle. 

Whether  or  not  we  assume  tubercle  to  be  of  inflammatory  origin,  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  intimately  connected  with  inflammatory  processes.  Of  these, 
the  one  known  as  caseousy  or  tuberculous  pneumoniti$j  is  the  most  important. 
This  appears  usually  in  lobular,  rarely  in  lobar  form.  The  alveoli  become 
filled  with  cells  resembling  epithelial  cells,  with  which  lymphoid  cells,  fibrin, 
and  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  mingled  in  various  proportions.  The  alveo- 
lar walls  are  usually  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  solidified  portions  of  lung  are, 
in  the  fresh  state,  gray  or  reddish-gray  in  color,  and,  if  moist,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gelatinous  infiltration  of  Laennec.  After  a  time,  cheesy 
degeneration  ensues,  and  the  resulting  yellowish-white  solidified  patches  were 
called  infiltrated  tubercle  by  Laennec.  There  are  difierent  opinions  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  form  of  pneumonia  which  accompanies  tuberculosis.  Some 
consider  it  merely  a  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia,  like  that  of  children. 
Buhl  calls  it  desquamative  pneumonia,  Rindfleisch  scrofulous  inflammation, 
and  recent  French  writers,  following  Laennec,  call  it  infiltrated  tubercle. 
The  cheesy  nsasses  resulting  from  this  pneumonia,  seem  to  have  the  same 
etiological  sig'uificance  as  those  from  genuine  tubercle,  to  have  the  same  in- 
fective properties,  to  present,  in  many  cases,  the  same  gross  appearances,  to 
be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  presence  of  tuberculous  granula,  and 
jet  to  apply  to  them  the  name  tubercle  is  to  lose  sight  of  all  morphological 
criteria  of  this  morbid  product,  except  that  of  caseation.  The  designation 
tuberculous  pneumonitis  is  the  preferable  one.  The  most  recent  investi- 
gations lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sharp  distinction  which  Virchow 
drew  between  the  caseous  pneumonic  and  the  tuberculous  products  cannot  be 
maintained;  and  this  is  true,  whether  we  admit  with  Cohnheim  that  a  specific 
tuberculous  virus  inheres  in  the  caseous  material  from  both  sources,  or  whether 
we  regard  the  purely  anatomical  appearances.  In  certain  cases  of  phthisis, 
particularly  in  some  of  those  running  a  rapid  course  (phthisis  florida),  the 
pneumonitis  may  predominate  over  the  tuberculous  noidules,  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  latter  are  entirely  absent. 

Not  only  the  air-cells,  but  all  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  lung,  may  participate  in  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.  Here  we  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  some  of  these 
processes.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  particularly  of  those  at  the 
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apex,  is  earlj  affected  with  inflammation.  Ulcers,  usually  of  tuberculous 
origin,  arc  frequent.  Cheesy  plugs  often  occlude  the  bronchial  tubes.  In- 
flammation of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  bronchi  is  called  peribronchitis.  Tlie 
various  forms  of  peribronchitis  called  tuberculous,  caseous,  fibrous,  purulent, 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  these  terms.  Some  form  of  peribronchitis  is  one 
of  the  constant  attendants  of  phthisis.  That  which  has  been  said  concerning 
the  intimate  relation  existing  between  tubercle  and  caseous  pneumonitis,  is 
equally  applicable  to  peribronchitis. 

To  similar  inflammatory  changes  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  arteries  the  name 
periarteritis  is  applied.  The  term  endarteritis  is  given  to  an  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  inner  coat  of  an  artery,  by  which  process  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  is  gradually  encroached  upon  and  may  be  finally  obliterated.  This 
endarteritis  ohliteranSj  as  it  is  called,  is  frequently  present  in  chronic  phtliisis, 
as  in  chronic  inflammations  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Inflammation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  new  connective  tissue,  is  called  chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis^  and,  in 
some  degree,  is  present  in  all  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  new 
tissue  encroaches  upon  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  usually  leading  to  the 
obliteration  of  some  of  the  air-cells  and  shrinkage  of  the  affected  {lortion  of 
the  lung.  In  so-called  fibrous  phthisis,  there  is  an  excessive  formation  of 
connective  tissue  and  retraction  of  the  lung.  Tliis  form  presents  suflicient 
clinical  |)eculiarities  to  demand  special  consideration  which  will  be  given  in 
the  next  article. 

Pulmonary  phthisis  is  always  accompanied  with  pleurttis,  usually  of  the 
dry  form,  that  is,  without  the  effusion  of  liquid.  It  results  in  the  formation 
of  vascular  adhesions  which  are,  as  a  rule,  most  extensive  and  firmest  at  the 
apices. 

Of  non-inflammatory  changes  deserving  mention  in  phthisis,  are  pigOM'n* 
tation  with  coal-particles  and  with  melanine,  particularly  in  newly.form<*d 
connective  tissue,  calcification  of  caseous  material,  atelectasis,  compensatory* 
emphysema,  localized  and  general  ccdema. 

After  a  period,  varying  much  in  different  instances,  cavities  are  formed  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis.     These  are  of  two  kinds,  either  thocte  due 
to  dilatations  of  the  bronchi,  bronchiectasies,  or  those  resulting  from  excava- 
tion of  the  lung  substance.     The  bronchiectatic  cavities  are  common,  esfie- 
cially  in  connection  with  much  increase  of  the  connective  tissue ;  they  do  n«»t 
attain  a  large  size  without  leading  to  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  wall  and  thr 
formation  of  excavations.     The  ulcerative  cavities,  vomicae,  result  from    a 
softening  of  the  tuberculous  and  inflammatory  cheesy  material  and  its  removal 
through  the  bronchi.     The  cavities  enlarge  laterally  by  a  continuance  of  the 
same  process  in  the  adjacent  lung  tissue.     Cases  differ  much  as  regards  thf.* 
number  and  the  size  of  the  cavities.     The  greater  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  m 
lung  may  be  converted  into  a  single  cavity.     The  cavities  are  generally  ir- 
regular in  form,  with  ridges  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  their  walls,  and  are  o(ltt>n 
traversed  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  containing  bloodvessels,  the  rupture    <m' 
which  may  be  the  source  of  dangerous  hemorrhage.     In  cases  of  fatal  ha'niop-. 
tysis,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  in  t)i«* 
walls  of  the  cavities.     These  aneurisms  are  usually  about  tlie  sixe  of  a  i^^^n, 
and  project  from  the  side  of  the  artery  into  the  cavity.     In  recent ly-form«««i 
cavities  the  walls  are  thin  and  often  sloughy;  in  old  cavities  the  walls  nr* 
dense  and  firm  like  the  pyogenic  membrane  lining  an  old  sinus.     Caviti^-^ 
sometimt*s  o|)en  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  give  rise  to  pneumo-pyothormm.. 
This  accident  is  usually  prevented  by  pleuritic  thickening  and  the  format  i«>t« 
ij/f  adhesions  b4*tween  the  pleural  layers. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  r 
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much  at  the  outset,  in  diflTerent  cases.  Cases  also  differ  much  as  regards 
their  progressive  accumulation.  In  some  instances  an  increase  goes  on 
steadily,  that  is,  without  intermission ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  certain  amount, 
there  is  no  further  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  Not  infrequently  pro- 
ducts occur,  as  it  were,  in  successive  crops,  at  epochs  more  or  less  remote. 

The  tuberculous  formations,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  are  situated 
first  in  the  apex  of  one  lung  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  affection  they  extend  downward,  more  or  less,  towards  the  base ;  sooner 
or  later  they  occur  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  other  lung,  thence  extending 
downward.  Different  collections  of  cases  analyzed  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  lung  is  most  liable  to  be  first  affected,  have  fur- 
nished discrepant  results,  showing  that  there  is  no  fixed  law  with  respect  to 
this  point.  Exceptionally  the  affection  commences  at  the  base  and  extends 
upwards. 

A  simple  and  convenient  division  into  stages  is  based  on  the  marked  differ- 
ence, as  regards  anatomical  characters,  before  and  after  the  formation  of  cavi- 
ties. The  first  stage  embraces  the  period  during  which  the  tuberculous  pro- 
dacts  accumulate  and  soften,  up  to  the  evacuation  in  a  liquefied  state.  The 
second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  cavities  are  formed  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  affection.  A  stage  of  softening,  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  period  during  which  the  caseous  products,  formerly  called  crude  tubercle, 
are  solid  or  semi-solid,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  cavernous  stage,  is 
superfluous,  for  the  existence  of  such  a  stage  cannot  be  predicated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  on  either  symptoms  or  signs.  As  regards  the  two  stages, 
namely,  before  and  afler  excavation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  both  are  represented  at  the  same  time  in  different  portions 
of  the  lungs.  Af\er  cavities  have  been  formed  in  certain  portions,  more  recent 
collections  in  other  portions  are  still  either  firm  or  undergoing  the  process  of 
softening. 

In  this  division  into  two  stages,  it  is  assumed  that  the  affection  goes  on  to 
the  formation  of  cavities.  This  is  the  rule  ;  yet,  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
not  very  infrequent.  If  the  tuberculous  products  be  scanty  and  disposed  in 
small  disseminated  nodules  or  tubercles,  they  may  be  absorbed.  In  some 
cases  the  animal  constituents  of  the  deposit  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime- 
salts  and  become  hard  calcareous  bodies  which  may  remain  imbedded  in 
the  lung,  or,  ulcerating  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  expectorated.  In 
these  modes  a  cure  of  the  local  affection  takes  place  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  But  a  cure  may  also  take  place  after  the  affection  has  gone  on  to 
the  second  stage.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  cavities,  even  of  considerable 
size,  may  gradually  contract,  and,  at  length,  perfectly  cicatrize.  In  some 
cases  in  which  cicatrization  does  not  take  place,  cavities  become  lined  with  a 
non-secreting  membrane,  and  they  may  remain  nearly  innocuous  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Some  writers  have  recognized,  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  a  period  anterior 
to  the  tuberculous  deposit,  which  has  been  called  the  pre-tuberculous  stage. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  stage  may  be  determinable  by  symptoms 
and  signs.  That  both  a  general  and  local  morbid  condition  precede  the 
deposit  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  anatomical  changes  take  place,  which 
are  represented  by  symptomatic  phenomena,  and  which  may  be  appreciated 
by  physical  exploration,  is  not  established  by  clinical  observation. 

Clinical  History. — In  sketching  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection, 
the  sjmptoms  attending  the  development  and  the  first  stage  will,  in  the  first 
place,  claim  attention. 
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The  affection  is  oflen  remarkably  insidious  in  its  development.  In  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  preceded,  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  by  deteriorated  general  health,  as  denoted  by  loss  of  weight, 
impaired  muscular  strength,  and  a  pallid  aspect.  These  premonitions,  how- 
ever,  are  not  constant,  and,  if  they  exist,  are  rarely  sufficiently  marked  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  others.  In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of 
cases,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the 
tuberculous  affection  are  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  ailments  of 
any  description  which  lead  the  patient  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  disease. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  patient  first  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  physician,  the  previous  history  renders  it  probable  that  the  affection 
has  existed  for  several  weeks,  or,  perhaps,  months. 

Of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  first  which  occurs  is  cough.  Unless  the 
affection  be  developed  coincidently  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  is  not 
conmion,  the  cough  is,  at  first  and  for  some  time,  slight,  dry,  hacking,  and 
perhaps  excites  little  or  no  attention.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is,  from  the 
outset,  a  prominent  symptom.  The  expectoration,  for  some  time  wanting,  is 
at  first  small,  and  consists  of  frothy,  glairy  mucus.  It  progressively  increuM>8, 
becoming  gradually  more  abundant,  and  at  length  solid  and  opaque.  lli<^se 
symptoms  proceed  from  irritation  and  circumscribed  bronchitis.  Haemopty>i«i 
frequently  takes  place  shortly  afler  the  occurrence  of  cough  and  expectoration. 
In  some  cases  it  precedes  these  symptoms.  It  is  often  the  event  whicli  first 
excites  any  apprehension  of  serious  disease,  and  leads  the  patient  to  M'vk 
medical  advice.  If  cough  and  ex|)ectoration  have  existed  for  «>ome  time  prior 
to  this  event,  the  patient  had  not  heeded  them,  thinking  they  were  due  to  a 
slight  cold,  and  that  they  would  shortly  disappear. 

Pain  in  the  chest  does  not  belong  to  the  disease  per  se.     Pain,  howev«*r«  is 
apt  to  occur,  at  times,  more  or  less  frequently,  during  the  first  stage  of  thr 
disease,  and  is  due  to  circumscribed  pleuritis.     The  |)ain  is  sharp,  lancinat- 
ing or  stitch-like,  referred  to  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and  frequently  shooting 
beneath  the  scapula.     It  varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  ca>es  in 
severity,  being  rarely  suflicient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  or  even  within 
doors,  and  it  may  continue  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.     In  the  progrc*<ts  of 
the  disease,  the  pain  in  these  attacks  is  referred  successively  to  both  sides  cit' 
the  chest,  and  it  may  be  most  severe  and  frequent  on  the  side  in  which  the 
amount  of  disease  is  least.     The  attacks  are  considered  by  patients  to  he 
rheumatic  or  neuralgic.     They  possess  considerable  diagnostic  significance, 
but  they  are  of  very  little  importance  as  indicating  the  amount  or  the  pnigrt^?^ 
of  the  disease.     Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally  occurs,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  diagnostic  points  which  have  been  pr(\<(ented  in  treat  in;r  of 
that  affection.^  The  respirations  are  usually  increased  in  frequency,  and  th«*  in« 
crease,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tlie  jihthiMoal 
disease.     This  symptom  may  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  patifnt.     It    i« 
apparent  especially  on  exercise.      It  is  rarely  the  case  that  suffering  fntm 
dyspnoea  is  experienced,  and,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  syniptum*  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  physician  to  observe  for  himself,  and  not  tru^^t    \*% 
the  statement  of  the  patient.     Even  when,  owing  to  the  amount  of  dL«<>zi.««>. 
lividity  is  marked,  dyspnoea  is  not  always  complained  of. 

Among  other  than  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  circulation^ 
as  represented  by  the  pulse,  holds  an  im|)ortant  place.  During  the  first  stit^:*-. 
more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  rule,  and  this  acceleration,  altltoui: t. 
not  great,  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  Tlie  acceleration  diff«*rs  m«i4.  :< 
in  different  cases.     In  general,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  di^><^m2^  . 

*  Vide  page  191. 
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If  the  pulse  be  frequent,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  rapidly  progressive.  A 
certain  proportion  of  cases  are  characterized  by  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which 
is  also  quick,  vibratory,  and  compressible,  qufdities  denoting  morbid  activity, 
but  diminished  power,  of  the  heart's  action.  In  these  cases  the  career  of  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  short. 

The  temperature  is  more  or  less  raised  in  proportion  as  the  disease  is  pro- 
gressive. The  thermometer  thus  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and,  if 
the  diagnosis  be  not  doubtful,  it  atfords  evidence  of  the  disease  being  pro- 
gressive or  otherwise.  When  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  diagnosis,  increase  of 
temperature  is  evidence  for,  and  absence  of  any  increase  is  evidence  against, 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  well-marked  cases  the  increase  is  a  measure 
of  the  activity  of  the  disease,  whereas  a  normal  temperature  denotes  that  the 
disease  is  non-progressive. 

Daily  exacerbations  of  fever  may  occur  in  the  first  stage.  Toward  evening 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  increased,  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  and 
sometimes  a  marked  sensation  of  burning  in  the  soles  and  palms ;  the  cheeks 
may  present  a  bright  circumscribed  flush,  and  after  some  hours  the  exacerba- 
tion goes  off  with  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
chilL  Chills  also  occur  without  being  followed  by  notable  febrile  movement. 
They  may  be  pronounced  and  accompanied  by  rigor,  or  they  are  slight  and 
transient,  consisting,  in  some  cases,  of  occasional  shiverings  or  a  sensation  as 
if  water  were  trickling  down  the  back.  Well-marked  chills,  followed  by  in- 
creased heat  and  perspiration,  may  occur  with  such  regularity  that  the  patient 
is  supposed  to  have  intermittent  fever,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  be  slight,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  may  be  for  some 
time  overlooked.  I  suppose  there  are  few  physicians  of  much  experience  in 
situations  where  they  are  liable  to  meet  with  intermittent  fever,  who  cannot 
recall  cases  in  which  this  error  of  diagnosis  lias  been  made.  Fever  of  limited 
duration  may  be  due  to  an  intercurrent  circumscribed  pneumonitis. 

As  regards  appetite  and  digestion,  there  is  much  diversity  in  different  cases. 
In  general,  the  desire  for  food  is  diminished,  and  the  ability  to  digest  food 
impaired.  In  some  cases  there  is  almost  entire  loss  of  appetite  and  even  a 
repugnance  to  food.  This  is  an  unfavorable  feature  of  the  disease.  Disorder 
of  digestion  is  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  appear  to  be  the  chief  malady. 
The  physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  considering  the  cough  in  such 
cases  as  merely  dyspeptic  or  sympathetic.  Antipathy  to  fat  is  by  no  means 
constant ;  some  patients  take  fatty  articles  of  food  freely  without  repugnance 
and  with  relish.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  patients  who  are  not 
phthisical  have  an  antipathy  to  fat. 

Diarrhoea  occurs,  in  the  first  stage,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It 
may  exist  with  and  without  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
usually  seated  in  the  small  intestine.  Persisting  or  frequently  recurring 
diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  cough,  be  the  latter  never  so  slight,  should  excite 
suspicion  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  existence  of  this  affection  being 
ascertained,  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  a  secondary 
affection,  is  probable.  Diarrhcea  proceeding  from  tuberculous  enteritis  is  an 
unfavorable  symptom,  diminishing  the  prospect  of  improvement.  The  seat 
of  the  affection  is  usually  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands.  It  leads  to  ulcer- 
ations diffTering  from  those  which  are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  in  a  transverse  direction  and  to  occupy  only  portions  of  the 
elliptical  patches ;  also,  in  having  hardened  and  raised  margins.  Tuber- 
culous ulcerations  are  sometimes  found  in  the  large,  as  well  as  in  the  small, 
intestine,  and  they  may  be  confined  to  the  former.  The  ulcerations  maV' 
lead  to  circumscribed  peritonitis,  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation  sometimes 
becomes  generaL     Peiforation  of  the  intestine  occasioilally  takes  place,  giving 
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rise  to  general  peritonitis,  provided  the  peritoneal  surfaces  over  the  ulcerated 
space  within  which  the  |)ertbration  occurs  have  not  become  adherent  from 
previous  circumscribed  inflammation.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  ot*  death. 

Impaired  nutrition,  denoted  by  diminished  weight,  is  frequently  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  reduction  in  weight  continues  as  long  as  tht* 
disease  is  progressive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  be  considen-d  a^* 
non-progressive  if  the  patient  be  not  losing  weight,  and,  still  more,  if  he  be 
gaining  in  flesh.  Defect  in  the  chylopoietic  processes  is  shown  by  anaemia 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  an  early  symptom,  and  is  frequently  marked. 

The  muscular  strength  progressively  diminishes  if  the  disease  be  progres- 
fiive,  but  here  there  is  much  variation  in  different  cases.  Patients  are  ran*ly 
compelled  to  keep  the  bed  in  the  first  stage,  and  they  are  generally  able  to  Im* 
oat  of  doors.  Deficiency  of  breath,  in  some  cases,  precludes  an  amount  of 
active  exercise  or  labor  for  which  muscular  strength  is  sufficiently  retained. 

Suppression  of  the  menses  is  a  symptom  significant  of  the  progress  oi'  the 
disease ;  the  menstrual  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  ceases.  Patients  are  apt  to  attribute  importance  to  the  suppn*>sion 
as  a  cause  of  their  other  ailments.  It  is,  however,  an  event  incidental  tu  the 
disease,  and  does  not  claim  special  treatment.  Facts  do  not  show  that  sup- 
pression of  the  menses  from  other  causes  exerts  an  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  phthisis. 

This  disease  does  not  tend  directly  to  impair  the  intellectual  faculties.  Tlie 
intellect  frequently  remains  bright  and  active  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  feelings  are  usually  cheerful  and  buoyant.  Patients  are 
hopeful  respecting  their  condition ;  they  depreciate  their  symptoms,  and  an* 
reluctant  to  admit  that  they  have  a  serious  malady.  This  state  of  mind  some- 
times amounts  to  an  infatuation  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  from  tbe 
patient  a  fair  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  physician 
to  rely  chiefly  on  the  statements  of  others  and  his  own  observations.  To  su<  h 
an  extent  is  the  absence  of  anxiety  characteristic  of  the  disease,  that  an  o|»|k>. 
site  frame  of  mind  militates  somewhat  against  the  existence  of  plithisi^ 
Patients  are  readily  persuaded  that  they  arc  improving,  and  hence  they  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  quacks.  They  sometimes  dislike  to  be  told  the  truth,  and 
take  offence  at  an  intimation  that  they  arc  consumptive. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  points  in  the  clinical  history  which  distinguish 
the  second  stage,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  practi- 
cally important,  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  s!a<r«*^ 
Successive  phthisical  irruptions  are  apt  to  take  place,  or  the  disease  may  U> 
extending  steadily,  so  that,  while  the  local  affection  has  advanced  to  tl  <• 
second  stage  in  one  part,  usually  near  tlie  apex,  the  first  stage  may  be  repn*- 
sented  in  other  parts.  The  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  having  advano-^l 
to  the  second  stage  when  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  cavity  or  of  caTiti<  ^ 
of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  certain  distinctive  signs  and  symptoms.  Tlit* 
symptoms  of  the  first  stage  continue  into  the  second,  in  most  cases,  bein^ 
incr«*ased  and  modified  by  the  existence  of  cavities. 

The  cough  in  the  second  stage  usually  becomes  more  prominent.  It  may 
be  less  irritable,  and  more  exclusively  for  expectoration.  It  is  troublf*s4>nii- 
and  difficult  in  profwrtion  as  the  contents  of  the  cavities  are  not  easily  eva^Mi- 
ated,  owing  to  their  size,  want  of  free  communication  with  the  bronchial  tubc^ 
etc.  The  expectoration  consists  of  liquefied  phthisical  products,  matt<*r  fur* 
nished  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities,  and  secretion  from  tbe  hmn. 
chial  mucous  membrane.  The  quantity  of  expectoration  is  very  variahlt , 
amoimting  in  some  cases,  to  only  a  few  ounces,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  a  |»tni 
or  more  daily. 
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The  appearances  of  the  expectoration  are  various.  It  is  oflenest  muco- 
purulent with  more  or  less  predominance  of  the  characters  of  pus.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  is  purulent,  the  sputa  do  not  remain  distinct,  but  run  together  to 
form  a  homogeneous  mass.  Sometimes  a  collection  of  the  liquid  expectorated 
presents  a  thick,  opaque  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  pea-soup  or  gruel. 
The  8puta  are  sometimes  solid,  remaining  distinct,  and,  in  falling  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  assume  a  flat,  round  appearance  like  that  of  a  coin,  and 
hence  are  called  nummular  sputa.  The  sputa  occasionally  present  yellow 
stria  which  consist  apparently  of  pus.  The  edges  of  the  sputa  are  sometimes 
nigged ;  another  ^pearance  is  that  of  small  particles,  resembling  boiled  rice, 
contained  in  the  matter  expectorated.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  semi -softened, 
cheesy,  morbid  product  to  be  expectorated ;  but,  in  a  case  under  my  obser- 
vation, several  masses  of  this  description  were  raised,  evidently  due  to  an 
unusoally  large  ulcerated  orifice  being  established  between  a  phthisical  collec- 
tion and  a  bronchial  tube  of  considerable  size.  In  this  case,  the  signs  of  a 
cavity  were  developed  directly  afler  the  expectoration  of  a  large  amount  of 
matter  which  contained  the  partially  softened  masses.  A  sudden  expectora- 
tion of  matter,  in  considerable  quantity,  presenting  a  purulent  or  puruloid  ap- 
pearance, denotes  the  opening  by  ulceration  of  a  so-called  tuberculous  abscess. 
Not  infrequently  this  occurs  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  disease ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  ulcerated  opening  is  at  first  small,  and  the  liquefied 
matter  escapes  gradually  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  constituents,  as  shown 
bv  the  microscope,  are  pus-corpuscles,  epithelium,  fatty  gi'anules,  blood-disks, 
occasionally  the  yellow  elastic  fibre,  and  sometimes  low  vegetable  organisms. 

The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  cavities.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  morning 
than  at  any  other  period,  owing  to  its  having  accumulated  during  sleep. 
Toward  the  close  of  life  the  act  of  expectoration  becomes  difficult  on  account 
of  moscular  feebleness,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  in  the  air-passages 
not  infrequently  hastens  death.  Occasionally  the  matter  expectorated  and  the 
breath  of  the  patient  emit  considerable  fetor  due  to  decomposition  of  matters 
within  the  cavities. 

Hxnioptysis  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  stage ; 
and,  occurring  in  the  second  stage,  it  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bands 
of  pulmonary  tissue  which  so  often  traverse  tuberculous  cavities,  these  bands 
sometimes  containing  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage, or,  more  frequently,  to  rupture  of  the  minute  aneurisms  in  the  walls  of 
the  cavities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  the  anatomical 
characters.  Sometimes  the  loss  of  blood  in  this  way  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
life,  but  instances  are  rare.  The  hemorrhage,  however,  may  contribute  to  a 
fatal  result.  I  have  known  a  large  cavity  to  become  filled  with  coagulated 
blood. 

Hoarseness,  or  huskiness,  and  sometimes  extinction  of  the  voice,  denote 
laryngitis,  which  may  be  developed  in  the  first,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  stage, 
ltd  occurrence  is  presumptive  proof  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  latter  existing 
prior  to  the  laryngitis. 

Lancinating  pains  incident  to  circumscribed  pleuritis  recur  in  the  second 
a5  well  as  the  first  stage,  from  time  to  time.  Occasionally,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  stage,  the  pleuritis  becomes  general,  and  occasions  more  or  less 
liquid  effusion.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  they  confirm  the  statement  of 
Louis,  that  double  pleuritis  with  efiusion  denotes  the  pre-existence  of  tubercle. 
Acute  pain,  suddenly  developed,  with  embarrassed  breathing,  acceleration  of 
pulse  and  prostration,  point  to  perforation  of  the  lung,  and  the  signs  of  pleu- 
risy with  pneumothorax  are  to  be  sought  for. 

The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  more  accelerated  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
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«tage.  Fobrile  exacerbations  are  oftener  present  and  more  marked,  with 
burning  of  ihe  soles  and  fialms.  The  night  perspirations  are  often  copious, 
causing  debility  and  great  discomfort. 

Tlie  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  less  impaired,  cases  differing  greall/ 
as  regards  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  food.  Diarrbaea  is 
more  frequently  present,  and  is  a  more  prominent  symptom  in  the  second 
stage,  being  connected  often  with  intestinal  ulcerations.  If  profuse  and  per- 
sisting, it  has  been  distinguished  as  coliiquativt  diarrhcta,  ColliquatiTe 
diarrhoea  occurs  at  an  advanced  periml  of  the  disease  although  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestines  does  not  exist.  It  is  then  due  to  defect  of  intestinal  digi*stioD« 
and  to  transudation  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  With  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  body  progressively  diminishes  in  weight,  and  the  patient 
is  often  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation.  The  strength  vanes 
greatly  in  this  stage.  The  patient  may  be  confined  to  the  bed  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  before  death,  but  not  infrequently  strength  is  preserved  sulii- 
ciently  to  be  up  much  of  the  time,  and  even  to  go  out  of  doors,  within  a  few 
days  or  even  a  few  hours  of  death. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  incurvation  of  the 
nails,  forming  what  are  called  clubbed  finger  i^  is  occasionally  observed.  This 
peculiar  appearance  is  characteristic  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  not  a  pathognomonic 
symptom.  It  may  be  strikingly  marked  in  connection  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  without  phthisis.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  as  often 
as  in  the  form  of  the  disease  under  present  consideration.  The  toes  pres4>nt 
a  similar  appearance,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree.  This  symptom  occurs  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period.  Of  I77t» 
cases  analyzed  by  Pollock,  the  fingers  were  more  or  less  clubbed  in  Co 4,  being 
a  fraction  under  27  per  cent. 

The  mental  condition  in  the  second  stage  is  frequently  not  less  character- 
istic than  in  the  first.  The  ex]»ectation  of  improvement,  prolonged  life,  or 
even  recovery,  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  an  insane  delusion.  Patients  are 
sometimes  occupied  in  forming  plans  for  the  future,  when  it  is  obvious  to  any 
observer  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  They  may  insist  to  the 
last  that  there  is  no  danger.  Over  and  over  again,  in  the  hospital  wards,  I 
have  been  asked  by  patients  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  too  feeble  to 
sit  up  for  a  moment,  if  there  be  any  danger,  or  if  they  will  recover.  But 
whenever  patients  affected  with  this  disease  are  satisfied  that  there  is  litU« 
or  no  hope  of  recovery,  they  generally  become  quickly  and  completely 
signed. 

CEdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage, 
notable  failure  of  the  circulation.     For  a  time  this  may  occur  only  after  sitting 
or  standing,  disappearing  afYer  the  recumbent  |)Osture  has  been  maintain<-U 
for  some  hours ;  but,  at  length,  it  is  permanent,  and  may  increase  and  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  rendering  them  unwieldy.     Wh<»ii 
the  oedema  becomes  thus  marked,  extensive  and  permanent,  thrombosis   cit 
the  crural  veins  is  to  be  suspected,  an  event  which  is  hable  to  occur  in  tliis 
disease.     Coagulation  in  the  crural  vein  on  one  side  will  account  for   tb« 
(edema  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  either  limited  to,  or  is  much  greater    in^ 
one  of  the  lower  limbs.     If  the  crdema  ho  diffus«*d  over  the  body,  constitatin«r 
anasarca,  co-existing  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  inferred;  but  the  l«tt«-^ 
is  a  rare  complication  of  pulmonar}'  phthisis. 

The  clinical  history  is  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  by  complications  «x»<l 
co-existinsT  affections.    The  occurrence  of  tul>ercn1ons  disease  ol*  the  infestii 
tulM^rculoiis  laryngitis,  pleuritis  with  pneumnthonix.and  dis<>aH*  of  the  kidi 
I  UK  Xh'vw  already  referred  to.    Chronic  jx»ritonilis  is  an  occasional  complies  t  i« 
Tiie  n*<rarches  of  Louis  demonstrated  tlml  chronic  jieritonitis,  not  traommtiv 
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is  almost  invariably  dependent  on  tuberculosis  in  this  situation,  and  hence 
ihtLty  from  the  existence  of  the  peritoneal  affection,  pulmonary  phthisis  may 
be  inferred.  Acute  peritonitis,  from  perforation,  is  sometimes  incident  to  tlie 
tuberculous  affection  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Meningitis,  usually  tuber- 
culous, occurs  as  a  rare  concomitant  in  the  adult,  but  not  infrequently  in  early 
life.  This  co-existing  affection  accounts  for  the  development  of  delirium  and 
coma  in  certain  cases.  Perineal  abscess,  leading  to  fistula,  is  another  com- 
plication occurring  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  proceeding  probably  from 
tubercle  in  this  situation.  Clinical  observation  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when 
this  complication  occurs,  the  amount  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  small  or 
moderate,  and  the  progress  of  the  pulmonary  affection  is  slow.  An  accumu- 
lation of  fat  within  the  liver  cells  is  a  morbid  condition  observed  in  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  cases,  occurring  oftener  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  affection,  but  sometimes  it  runs  a  rapid 
coarse,  passing  through  its  changes  and  destroying  life  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
disease  in  such  cases  has  been  known  as  *<  galloping  consumption,"  or  phthisis 
florida.  It  is  di£ferent  from  that  known  as  acute  miliary  tuberculosis^  which 
will  be  noticed  under  a  distinct  heading.  Distributing  fatal  cases  into  groups 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  exclusive  of  the  rapid  cases  just 
referred  to,  one  group  will  consist  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  continues  from 
three  to  six  months ;  in  another  group  death  takes  place  between  six  months 
and  a  year ;  in  a  third  group  the  career  extends  from  one  to  two  years ;  and  in 
another  group  the  fatal  termination  is  held  in  abeyance  for  many  years. 

Limiting  attention  to  the  cases  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  disease  proves 
fatal,  its  march  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  little  or  no 
progress  to  be  apparent  for  several  successive  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
and  then  the  disease  to  advance  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  Distinct  irrup- 
tions occurring  at  successive  periods  are  frequently  points  of  departure  for  the 
onward  march  of  the  disease ;  but  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  local  de- 
struction, and  the  rapidity  with  which  softening,  ulceration,  and  the  formation 
of  cavities  take  place.  Further  remarks  on  the  march  of  the  disease  will  be 
offered  under  the  head  of  prognosis. 

Pathological  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  tuberculosis 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  not, 
primarily  and  essentially,  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  The  local  affection  pro- 
ceeds from  a  prior  morbid  condition  of  the  system  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional affection  called  the  tuberculous  cachexia  or  dyscrasia.  Grounds 
for  the  foregoing  statement  as  regards  the  constitutional  origin  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  will  appear  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  causation.  > 

Causation — The  causes  may  be  divided  into  those  which  act,  first,  locally, 
upon  the  lungs,  and,  second,  generally,  or  upon  the  system  in  producing  the 
constitutional  condition  or  cachexia.  With  respect  to  local  causes,  they  are  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  the  disease.  They  act  only  as  exciting  causes. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  either  preceded  by,  or  occurs  in  connection  with, 
some  other  pulmonary  affection,  namely,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonitis. 
If  this  association  be  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  latter  affections  only  serve  to 
determine  the  local  manifestation,  the  cachexia  already  existing ;  that  is,  they 
act  the  part  of  the  match  when  everything  is  ready  for  the  explosion.  These 
affections  occur  so  frequently  without  being  either  accompanied  or  followed 
by  phthisis,  that  it  is  certain  they  have  no  intrinsic  tendency  thereto ;  and,  on 

'  Vide  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  the  bearing  of  the  recent  researches  of  Koch  aud 
others  on  the  pathological  character  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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the  other  hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pulmonary  phthisis  is  developed 
irrespective  of  these  a^ections. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  not  in  accordance  with  views 
held  by  some  late  writers,  namely,  Niemeycr  and  others.  According  to  these 
views,  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  often  dependent  on  bronchi- 
tis. Hence,  the  name  proposed  by  Niemeyer,  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
Niemeyer  attributed  the  development  of  the  disease,  in  certain  cases,  chiefly, 
or  entirely,  to  a  bronchitis  or  bronchial  catarrh,  attributing  little  or  no  impor- 
tance to  a  diathetic  or  a  constitutional  agency.  A  question  of  this  kind  is 
settled,  not  by  a  theory  based  on  histological  observations,  but  by  clinical 
facts.  Now,  the  early  clinical  history,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  shows,  as  already 
stated,  that  it  is  rarely  preceded  by  bronchitis  or  bronchial  catarrh.  I 
make  this  positive  assertion  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  \ts  correctness, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  with  reference 
to  the  earliest  symptoms  and  signs.  Moreover,  it  accords  with  the  clinical 
researches  of  Louis,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  less  reliable  and  valuable 
to-day  than  when  they  were  made,  half  a  century  ago.  Aside  from  clinical  facta, 
it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  a  bronchitis,  which  is  a  bilateral  disease,  should 
give  rise  to  an  affection  almost  uniformly  limited,  at  first,  to  the  apex  of  one 
lung.  The  doctrine  that  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  dependent 
on  bronchitis,  or  other  local  causes,  rather  than  on  an  unknown  constitutional 
agency  called  a  cachexia,  is  the  more  to  be  protested  against,  since  ufwn  this 
doctrine  are  based  prophylactic  and  therapeutical  measures  which  are  opposed 
by  clinical  experience. 

Niemeyer  attributed  the  production  of  phthisis,  in  some  cases,  to  bron- 
chorrhagia,  the  presence  of  blood  remaining  in  the  bronchial  tubes  being 
supposed  to  prove  a  local  cause.  As  already  stated,  clinical  observation,  ^o 
far  from  affording  ground  for  this  opinion,  goes  to  show  that  haemoptysis  is 
oftener  a  salutary  event  tlian  otherwise,  if  phthisis  already  exist ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  conjecture  tliat  it  may  be  sometimes  a  substitute  for,  and,  thenMore, 
pi-eventive  of,  phthisis.  But  in  some  rare,  exceptional  cases,  an  attack  of 
lia*moptysis  appears  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  either  the  development  or 
the  active  progress  of  the  disease. 

To  tiie  contbrmation  of  the  thorax  was  formerly  attributed  considerable 
causative  agency.  This  doubtless  arose  in  part  from  observing  that  phthisical 
])atients  often  present  contraction  of  the  cliest,  occurring  as  an  efi'ect  of  the 
disease.  Persons  with  great  deformity  of  the  chest  are  not  8]iecially  prone  to 
phthisis.  So,  also,  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  voice  may  be  a  predis- 
posing or  exciting  cause,  has  become  obsolete ;  and  observation  shows  that 
if  any  influence  be  derived  from  this  source,  it  is  conservative  rather  than 
causative. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  by  some  writers,  that  chronic  phaiyn- 
gitis,  which  is  an  exceedingly  common  affection  in  this  part  of  the  world,  has 
a  tendency  to  eventuate  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  This  opinion  is  erroneous. 
After  a  large  opportunity  of  observing  cases  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  generally  denotes  a  condition  of  the  system 
unfavorable  to  phthisical  disease.  The  sebum-like  matter  which  is  liable 
to  accumulate  in  the  glands  of  the  tonsils,  and  to  be  ejected  by  coughing  in 
the  form  of  round,  hard  pellets,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  tubercles.  These 
may  be  distinguished  from  obsolete  tubercles  or  pulmonary  calculi  by  their 
being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  emitting,  when  crushed,  a  fetid  odor. 

The  efficient  causes  must  be  sought  for  among  those  which  affect  the  system. 
Were  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  understood,  we  might  hope  to  reach, 
synthetically,  the  knowledge  of  its  causation.  A  rational  pathology  and 
etiology  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  our  present  knowledge  of 
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both  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  actual  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess is  derived  from  clinical  observation  and  statistics,  and  there  is  room  for 
further  information  to  be  derived  from  these  sources.  I  shall  state  certain 
conclusions  which  are  well  grounded,  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  exposi- 
tion of  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  to  works  treating  at  greater  length 
of  this  most  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

Facts  show  the  tuberculous  diathesis  in.  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  to  be 
congenital  and  inherited.  Why  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  rendering  a  per- 
son specially  liable,  at  a  certain  age,  to  the  development  of  this  disease  should 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  cannot  be  explained  more  than  the  fact 
that  peculiar  traits  of  physiognomy  or  mental  character  are  inherited.  The 
conclusion  rests  on  observation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  the 
offspring  of  consumptive  parents  are  apt  to  become  tuberculous.  But  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  a  tolerably 
laive  proportion  of  phthisical  patients  must  have  a  consumptive  parentage 
from  mere  coincidence ;  and  it  may  be  true  that,  sufficient  consideration  not 
having  been  accorded  to  this  fact,  hereditary  influence  has  been  overrated. 
Walshe's  statistical  researches  appear  to  give  support  to  this  supposition. 
Interrogating  a  considerable  number  of  hospital  patients  aifected  with  the  dis- 
ease, namely,  162,  he  found  that,  of  this  number,  in  26  per  cent,  either  the 
father  or  mother,  or  both  parents,  were  tuberculous.^  He  argues  that  this 
proportion  is  not  much  above  that  which  would  be  expected  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  irrespective  of  any  hereditary  influence.  These  statistics, 
however,  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  the  statements  of  hospital  patients  are 
not  Tery  reliable,  and  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  parents  might 
subsequently  become  phthisical.  Moreover,  the  number  of  patients  interro- 
gated, although  considerable,  was  not  large.  The  plan  of  investigation  might 
be  pursued  further  with  perhaps  a  different  result ;  and  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  analyze  cases  in  private  practice  with  respect  to  this  point. 

A  congenital  and  hereditary  influence  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  facts 
rehoing  to  certain  families.  In  another  work  1  have  cited  the  following  in- 
stance, occarring  under  my  own  observation :'  All  the  children  of  a  family, 
seven  in  number,  were  victims  of  this  disease  in  Ave  years— the  ages  being 
between  18  and  23.  The  mother  died  of  the  disease  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  first  of  the  seven  children  who  died.  The  father  was  a  man  of  robust 
health.  Another  instance  within  my  knowledge  is  as  follows :  A  tubercu- 
lous patient  was  under  my  care  in  January,  1862,  and  subsequently  died. 
This  patient  had  lost  eight  brothers  or  sisters  from  the  disease,  and  both 
parents.  Two  sisters,  then  living,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  family. 
Another  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  following  facts :  Of  a  family 
comprising  eight  children,  one  died  in  childhood  with  convulsions,  three 
daughters  and  one  son  have  died  with  phthisis,  another  daughter  and  a  son 
are  now  tuberculous,  and  the  only  remaining  child,  the  eldest  daughter,  pre- 
sents the  history  and  signs  of  arrested  tuberculosis.  Both  parents  died  tuber- 
culous. The  following  statement,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Paine,  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  illustrates  a  congenital  tendency  without  the  evi- 
dence of  inheritance :  Mr.  S.  is  57  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health.  His 
wife  is  52,  and  well.  No  progenitors  have  been  known  to  die  with  phthisis. 
All  the  children,  five  in  number,  died  with  this  disease  between  1853  and 
1861 — their  ages  respectively  being,  at  the  time  of  death,  23,  25,  24,  22,  and 
23.    The  following  facts  are  interesting  as  showing  a  remarkable  limitation 

'  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1849. 

'  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest,  and  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  affecting  the 
Kaipintorj  Organs.     1866. 
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of  the  disease  to  one  branch  of  a  family :  Two  brothers  married  sisters.  In 
neither  family  was  there  evidence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  phthisical 
disease.  One  of  the  brothers  and  his  wife  died  of  the  disease.  Of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  both  the  latter  and  one  of  the  sons  have  died  with  the 
disease ;  and  the  remaining  son  is  probably  phthisical.  The  other  brother 
and  his  wife  are  living  in  good  health,  and,  of  several  children,  none  have  beea 
aifected  with  phthisis. 

Facts,  such  as  have  just  been  cited,  show  that  the  tuberculous  diathesis  is 
sometimes  inherent  in  the  constitution  and  inherited.  To  what  extent  a  coo- 
genital  influence  is  involved  in  cases  in  which  circumstances  do  not  render  it 
evident,  must  be  left  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  irrational  to  suspect  its  ex> 
istence  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  proof  is  impossible. 

The  predisposition  has  relation  to  age.  The  disease  is  most  liable  to  be 
developed  between  20  and  30.  The  other  decennial  periods  of  life  are  ar* 
ranged  in  the  following  series,  according  to  the  rate  of  predisposition ;  30  and 
40,  10  and  20,  40  and  50,  50  and  60,  0  and  10,  60  and  70,  70  and  80,  ^0 
and  90,  90  and  100.  No  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  the  disease,  and 
it  may  affect  the  foetus  tit  utero. 

Climate  appears  to  exert  an  influence  either  for  or  against  the  development 
of  the  disease.     The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  less  in  climates  either  uni- 
formly warm  and  dry,  or  uniformly  cold  and  dry,  than  in  those  which  are 
moist  and  subject  to  frequent  alternations  of  cold  and  warmth.     A  high  alti- 
tude affords  protection  against  the  disease.     Jaccoud  states  thai  observations 
for  fifteen  consecutive  years  warrant  him  in  asserting  that  in  Alpine  situations 
elevated  4000  feet,  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown ;  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  villages  at  an  elevation  of  5500  feet,  where,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  there  are  '^  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  cold  weather.'* 
According  to  Dr.  Hjaltelin,  who  resides  in  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  enjoy  exemption  from  phthisis.     The  disease  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  showing,  doubtless,  the  operation 
of  auxiliary  causes  in  the  former.     It  prevails  more  on  the  seaboard  than  in 
inland  situations.     The  elaborate  researches  of  Bowditch  go  to  show   that, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  cases  occur  more  frequently  in   localities 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  humid  by  streams  or  marshes.      Dr. 
Buchanan's  observations  show  that,  in  England,  cases  are  comparativelj  rare 
in  dry,  elevated  situations.     There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  thai  the 
terrestrial  emanations  known  as  malarial  afford  any  protection  against  the 
disease.     Newly-settled  places  are  frequently  exempt,  for  some  time,  from  it^ 
prevalence  to  much  extent ;  but  the  expUuiation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  pioneers 
who  compose  the  early  population  in  these  places  are  persons,  generally,  t*f 
stunly,  vigorous  health,  and  the  habits  of  life,  in  such  a  population,  are  |»r^^ 
tective  against  this  disease.     As  regards  season,  the  disease  is  oltener  devel- 
oped during  the  spring  months  and  the  hot  months  of  summer  than  at  other 
portions  of  the  year. 

The  disease  prevails  much  more  among  those  whose  pursuits  are  sedentary 
than  among  those  whose  occupation  involves  out-door  life.    Want  of  exercise, 
defective  ventilation,  deficiency  of  light,  and  the  depressing  emotions  undoubt- 
edly contribute  to  the  production  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia.    With  rrferenc*? 
to  the  influence  of  ventilation,  the  following  researches  of  Dr.  Guy,  of  L^ondon^ 
are  interesting :   Taking  haemoptysis  as  a  criterion  of  eitlier  tubercttlo«*i8  or 
the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Dr.  G.  interrogated  104  compositors  who  irorkcd 
in  apartments  having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person.     Of  thia  num* 
her  thus  situated,  12.<>0  per  cent,  liad  had  hiemoptysis.     He  then  interrr^fcut^  «l 
1 15  comfiositors  who  worked  in  apartments  having  from  500  to  OOO  cubic  t<N-t« 
and  of  this  number  4.35  had  had  haemoptysis.     Of  101  compositors  ^workii.^* 
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in  apartments  with  more  than  600  feet,  only  1.98  had  had  haemoptysis.  The 
influence  of  the  several  causes  just  mentioned  is  seen  in  the  greater  liability 
of  domesticated  animals  to  tuberculous  disease  than  of  the  same  animals  in  a 
wild  state.  ^^  The  stabled  cow,  the  penned  sheep,  the  tame  rabbit,  the  monkey, 
the  caged  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant,  are  almost  invariably  cut  off  by  tuberculous 
affections."^ 

The  infreqnency  with  which  the  disease  is  found  in  the  post-mortem  exam- 
inations of  those  who  have  died  from  intemperance,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
tiiat  the  use  of  alcohol  antagonizes  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Assuming  that 
there  is  ground  for  this  supposition,  it  would  be  irrational  to  reject  it  because 
it  may  be  made  to  sanction  the  unnecessary  use  of  alcohol;  but  the  moral,  as 
well  as  physical,  considerations  which  this  application  involves  are,  of  course, 
to  have  due  weight  in  affecting  the  conduct  of  practitioners.  The  following 
statistical  facts  relating  to  the  prophylactic  influence  of  alcoholism  have  been 
communicated  by  Leudet:  Of  121  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 
twenty  were  tuberculous,  and  these  twenty  were  the  only  intemperate  persons 
among  600  tuberculous  patients.'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  habits  of 
diet  unduly  restricted  as  regards  variety  and  quantity,  either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Pregnancy  has  been  supposed  to  antagonize  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  and 
marriage  has  sometimes  been  advised  as  a  prophylactic  and  even  curative 
measure.  Facts,  however,  do  not  afford  support  to  this  supposition.  In  the 
collection  of  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  87  were  married,  and  under  40 
years  of  age.  Of  these  87  cases,  the  disease  was  developed  during  pregnancy 
in  10,  and  in  12  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  confinement.*  The  in- 
ference is,  that  pregnancy  either  directly  or  indirectly  has  a  decided  and  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The  researches  of  Grisolle 
and  Dubreuilh  show  that  the  development  of  the  disease  not  infrequently  takes 
phice  during  pregnancy,  and  when  tuberculous  patients  become  pregnant,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  hastened  rather  than  retarded.  Of  155  cases  in 
(latients  who  had  recently  been  confined,  analyzed  by  Pollock,  in  48  the  dis- 
ease was  developed  during  pregnancy,  and  in  51  it  began  at  confinement.* 
An  analysis  by  the  same  author,  of  94  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  devel- 
oped after  confinement,  showed  that  it  began  during  lactation  in  54.  Clinical 
facts  are  opposed  to  the  notion  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  retarded  by 
Uctation. 

Certain  diseases  exert  an  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  promote,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  prevent,  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  It  rarely  occurs 
in  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema.  Persons  affected  with  cardiac 
lesions  which  interfere  with  haematosis,  rarely  become  tuberculous.  On  the 
other  hand,  measles  and  typhoid  fever  leave  the  system  in  a  condition  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Are  they  who  suffer 
in  eariy  life  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
especially  prone  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  after-life  ?  I  have  been  led  to 
think  that  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  I  ha.ve  collected 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  young  and  middle-aged  persons  presenting  the 
characteristic  cicatrices  on  the  neck  were  free  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
Inngs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  these  cicatrices  in 
persons  who  are  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Assuming  the  tuber- 
culous and  the  scrofulous  cachexia  to  be  the  same,  it  would  seem  that  it  is, 
as  it  were,  exhausted  by  the  deposit  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  tb^t  after- 

'  Aitken,  Science  and  Praotice  of  Medicine  '  H£rard  and  Comil,  op*  cit. 

*  Clinical  Stadies  Relating  to  Phthisis,  1875. 

*  The  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consumption,  hy  James  Edward  Pollock  H.D., 
London,  1865. 
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ward  it  is  not  likely  to  recur.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  d  priori^ 
ansemic  persons  rarely  become  tuberculous.  Pollock  states  that  of  125  care- 
fully noted  cases  of  ansemia,  with  murmurs,  in  none  was  there  any  sign  of 
tubercle.  The  association  of  ansemia  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  as 
a  complication  or  an  effect,  is  certainly  rare.  It  is  rare  for  phthisis  to  follow 
an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonitis. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  various  agencies  which  are  involved,  more  or  less,  in 
the  causation  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its  proper 
relative  importance.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  diathetic  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  diathesis  be  always  innate, 
or  whether,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  be  acquired.  Do  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  disease  produce  the  diathesis,  or 
do  they  act  solely  by  producing  the  cachexia,  the  diathesis  already  existing? 
Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  answer  this  question.  Yet  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  causation  is  of  immense  value  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

The  production  of  miliary  tubercles  in  certain  inferior  animals  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  matter  obtained  from  the  tuberculous  products  in  man  )ia> 
been  already  referred  to  (vide  Part  I.  p.  49).  The  discovery  of  this  inter- 
esting and  important  fact  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  phthisis  may 
not  sometimes  be  caused  in  man  by  the  inhalation  of  a  virus  contained  in  the 
breath  or  exhalations  from  the  body  of  tuberculous  patients.  The  doctrine 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  has  now,  as  hitherto,  its  advocates,  hut 
the  general  belief  is  in  its  non-communicability.  The  advocates  for  the  d<N*- 
trine  have  relied  for  its  sup])ort  especially  on  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
husbands  and  wives  have  been  affected  in  succession.  If  the  communieabilitv 
of  the  disease  by  inoculation  establish  the  existence  of  a  specific  virus,  thi> 
fact  lends  much  support  to  the  possibility  of  contagiousness.  ^ 
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PULMONARY  PHTHISIS— (Coktikuid.) 
DlAgnoili— ProfiKMi»~Tre«tiBent. 

DIAGNOSIS. — An  early  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  pulmonaiy  phthisis,  inu.<t 
rest  mainly  on  physical  signs,  in  connection  with  the  history  and  »yn>|>- 
toma.     The  physical  conditions,  when  the  local  affection  is  considerml^le  or 
when  the  disease  is  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  are  represented  by  vfevli* 
marked  signs  rendering  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive.     The  dimini>l  t  .i 
volume  of  lung  at  the  apex,  which  frequently  occurs,  causes  a  depression   ut 
the  summit  of  the  chest  on  the  side  most  affected,  and,  owing  to  plfuHti** 
adhesions,  the  expansion,  at  the  summit,  is  less  than  on  the  oppoi^ite   s^i«it-. 
The  scapula,  on  the  side  most  affected,  is  often  restrained  in  its  movt* hh  i.t 
upward  in  inspiration,  contrasting,  in  this  res)>ect,  with  the  opposite  bc^^uIa. 
These  signs,  obtained  by  inspection,  are  available  in  a  certain  proportion    ••! 
cases.      Percussion   elicits   relative   dulncss,  and  sometimes  even   flatnoM^ 
Exceptionally,  over  the  solidified  portion  of  lung,  the  resonance  is  tympanitic. 

I   Vide  Appendix,  pa^e  1120,  for  the  bearing  of  tlie  rvoeot  reMarchM  of  CoeH  at  i 
others  ou  the  etiologjr  of  palmooary  phthisis. 
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A  tympanitic  resonance  over  a  circumscribed  space,  and  the  varieties  of  this 
resonance  called  cracked  metal  and  amphoric,  point  to  the  existence  and 
situation  of  cavities.  The  respiratory  sound,  obtained  by  auscultation,  is 
either  bronchial,  or  broncho- vesicular,  or  cavernous,  and,  not  infrequently, 
these  different  signs  are  found  in  different  situations  in  the  same  case.  The 
first  represents  considerable  or  complete  solidification,  the  second  moderate  or 
slight  solidification,  and  the  third  a  cavity  or  cavities.  The  cavernous  respi- 
ration, in  some  cases,  has  an  amphoric  quality.  The  correlative  vocal  signs 
are  likely  to  be  present,  namely,  either  bronchophony  with  the  loud  and 
whispered  voice,  or  exaggerated  vocal  resonance,  and,  in  rare  cases,  pecto- 
riloquy. More  or  less  of  these  auscultatory  signs  are  available  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  And  these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, the  emaciation  and  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  history  of 
the  disease,  render  the  diagnosis  an  easy  problem. 

It  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  local  affection  is  moderate  or  small,  the 
sjmptoms  being,  at  the  same  time,  less  marked,  that  the  diagnosis  is  difficult ; 
and  the  difficulty,  in  such  cases,  is  rarely  great,  provided  the  physician  have 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  physical  exploration.  Inspection  may,  in  these 
cases,  furnish  the  same  signs,  but  less  marked  than  in  cases  of  a  considerable 
local  affection.  As  a  rule,  slight  or  moderate,  but  distinct,  dulness  on  per- 
CQision  may  be  ascertained.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  more  or  less 
of  the  pulmonary  lobules  become  emphysematous,  and  then  the  resonance  is 
altered,  although  not  diminished — it  is  vesiculo-tympanitic.  A  comparison 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  two  sides  at  the  summit,  will  be  likely  to 
show  abnormal  changes,  namely,  the  characters  of  the  broncho-vesicular 
respiration.  So,  also,  on^a  comparison  as  regards  vocal  signs,  the  vocal 
resonance  and  the  bronchial  whisper  may  be  found  to  be  increased.  The 
same  is  true  of  vocal  fremitus.  A  careful  exploration  with  reference  to  the 
foregoing  signs  will  furnish  direct  evidence  of  the  disease.^ 

In  addition  to  these  signs,  there  are  several,  occasionally  present,  which 
are  inferentially  evidence  of  phthisis.  These  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
aheady  enumerated,  as  the  accessory  signs  of  the  disease.  Fine  bubbling  or 
the  subcrepitant  rales,  heard  within  a  circumscribed  space  at  the  summit  of 
the  chest  on  one  side,  are  highly  significant  of  tubercle.  They  proceed  from 
secondary  circumscribed  bronchitis.  A  crepitant  r£le,  in  like  manner  limited 
to  a  small  space  at  the  summit  on  one  side,  has  the  same  significance,  being 
due  to  secondary  circumscribed  pneumonitis.  Crumpling  and  crackling 
sounds  are  significant,  provided  they  are  limited  to  the  summit  on  one  side. 
A  pleural  friction  sound  limited  to  the  summit  on  one  side,  denotes  a  secon- 
dary circumscribed  pleuritis.  Other  accessory  signs  are  an  abnormal  trans- 
mission of  the  heart-sounds  and  an  interrupted  or  jerking  respiration.  The 
diagnostic  significance  of  all  these  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  depends  on  their 
situation  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  one  side.  Separately  they  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  diagnosis,  but,  co-existing  with  the  direct  signs,  namely,  dul- 
ness on  percussion,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  exaggerated  vocal  resonance, 
and  increased  bronchial  whisper,  they  serve  to  confirm  these  signs  and  render 
the  diagnostic  evidence  positive. 

The  diagnostic  points  pertaining  to  symptoms,  to  which  attention  is  to  be 
directed  in  determining  whether  the  disease  be,  or  be  not,  present,  when  the 
signs  are  not  so  well  marked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  easy,  are  as  follows : 
(a)  Cough  and  expectoration,  not  succeeding  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis, 
and  not  connected  with  chronic  pharyngitis ;   the  cough  at  first  dry,  and, 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  physical  diagnosis,  vide  Clinical  Medicine  by  the 
author,  1879 ;  also.  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  2d  edition,  1879. 
14 
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afterward,  an  expectoration,  at  first  small  and  transparent,  and  becoming 
gradually  more  iU>undant  and  opaque,  {b)  Stitch-pains  at  the  summit,  not 
connected  with  intercostal  neuralgia,  (r)  Chills  not  referable  to  malaria. 
(d)  Haemoptysis.  This  is  always  a  symptom  of  great  significance,  but  the 
fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  occurs,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
without  being  associated  with  tubercle,  (e)  Accelerated  breathing.  (/)  Loss 
of  weight,  (y)  Pallor  or  anasmia,  not  otherwise  explicable,  (h)  Hoarseness 
or  huskiness  of  voice,  proceeding  from  chronic  laryngitis,  (t)  Chronic  peri- 
tonitis, not  traumatic,  (j)  Suppression  of  the  menses,  (k)  Buoyancy  of 
mind,  instead  of  despondency. 

Facts  which  render  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  probable 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient  is 
another  point.  As  the  discrimination  frequently  lies  between  phthisis  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  except  in  aged  persons  and 
those  afiected  with  disease  of  the  heart,  chronic  bronchitis  is  comparatively 
so  rare  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  The 
chances  are  still  greater,  if,  in  addition,  are  excluded  the  cases  in  which 
chronic  bronchitis  is  associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema,  affections  which 
rarely  coexist  with  phthisis. 

In  certain  cases  the  solidification  represented  by  physical  signs  at  the  time 
of  an  examination  of  the  chest,  depends,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  an 
intercurrent,  transient,  circumscribed  pneumonitis.  This  can  only  be  apper- 
tained by  repeated  examinations  of  the  chest  after  certain  intervals  of  time. 
The  solidification,  so  far  as  due  to  superadded  simple  or  ordinary  pneumonic 
inflammation,  will  be  found  to  disappear,  leaving  that  which  is  caused  exclu- 
sively by  the  phthisical  afiTection.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability 
to  a  temporary  increase  of  solidification  of  lung,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  from  an 
intercurrent  pneumonitis  which  may  not  reveal  itself  by  any  distinctive 
symptoms.  > 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable,  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that,  in  many,  if  not  most,  parts  of  the  world,  the  mortality  from  this  disea*** 
exceeds  that  from  any  other,  exclusive  of  fevers  and  nfli'ctions  which  prevail 
epidemically  or  endemically.  Yet  the  mortality  from  the  disease  has  undoubt- 
edly diminished  within  the  past  three  decades.  This  must  be  obvious  u> 
medical  observers  whose  professional  experience  extends  backward  for  forty 
or  fifty  years.  The  fact  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  published  by  the 
registrar-general  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  larp* 
cities  in  this  country.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  improved  views  as  regards  the  management  of  the  disease.  The  diminu- 
tion which  has  already  taken  place  in  the  death-rate  from  this  disease,  affonlji 
ground  for  the  hope  that  its  formidable  character  may  be  still  further  miti* 
gated. 

The  different  modes  in  which  the  disease  may  pursue  a  favorable 
have  been  already  stated.  The  entire  deposit  may  be  absorbed,  or  cakrifi 
tion  of  the  caseous  products  may  occur,  forming  the  so-called  ob(M>lete  taher* 
cles  or  calculi,  and  these  may  remain  quiescent,  or  they  may  find  their  wmj 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  be  expectorated.  Cavities  may  oompI<-t<rly 
cicatrize.  In  these  modes  complete  recovery  may  take  place.  Tbij^^  iV 
course,  is  the  most  satisfactory  termination  And  next  to  this  is  Che  per>i-^. 
ence  of  cavities  without  any  fresh  products,  the  cavities  giving  but  little  tiw 
convenience  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  even  through  a  long  life.  Aeconi- 
ing  to  these  different  modes  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorable, 
cases  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  an  arrest  takes  place  without 
coveiy,  and  tho«e  in  which  the  arrest  is  followed  by  recovery.     Whether 


*   Vidr  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  the  bearinic  of  the  rec«nt  rase&rehes  of  KocU  a.   i 
others  on  the  diagnosis  in  oases  of  palmonary  phthisis. 
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ooveiy  foDows,  or  not,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  local  affection  and  other 
ciiciuiisULDces.  Not  infrequently  an  arrest  takes  place,  with  or  without  re- 
coTciy,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years,  a  fresh  irruption  occurs.  The 
latter,  theO;  is  not  properly  a  continuance  of  the  disease,  but  a  recurrence  of 
iL   These  distinctions  are  pathologically  just  and  practically  important. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  proportion  of  instances  in  which  the  disease  ceased 
to  proigress,  either  with  or  without  complete  recovery,  as  developed  by  the 
analytical  study  of  the  collection  of  cases  recorded  by  me  during  a  period  of 
thiitj-foor  years,  are  as  follows :  Of  670  cases,  the  list  embracing  a  few  cases 
of  acnte  tuberculosis  and  interstitial  pneumonia,  44  ended  in  recovery.  In 
mj  work  on  Phthisis,  published  in  1875,  the  details  of  the  history  of  each  of 
these  cases  are  given  sufficiently  to  render  evident  the  correctness  of  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  fact  of  recovery.  In  31  cases  the  disease  was  either  arrested 
or  ceased  to  progress,  complete  recovery  from  the  lesions  incident  thereto  not 
taking  place.  Thus,  in  75  cases  either  recovery  took  place  or  the  disease 
l**came  non-progressive.  The  ratio  of  recoveries  (1  to  15)  is  not  fairly  shown 
by  these  facts,  inasmuch  as  the  termination  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
va5  not  ascertained.  This  statement  of  course  applies  equally  to  the  ratio 
<jf  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  either  arrested  or  its  progress  ceases  without 
FKovery.  A  fair  conclusion  is,  that  in  not  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
castes  complete  recovery  may  be  hoped  for,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  equally 
true  in  respect  of  the  disease  becoming  non-progressive  without  complete 
TW'oTery.  A  recurrence  of  the  disease,  after  periods  varying  from  one  and  a 
half  to  over  six  years,  was  noted  in  six  cases.  In  five  of  these  cases,  the 
rtrarrvnt  diseafic  terminated  fatally.  In  the  single  cases  in  which  the  recur- 
rent diiiease  did  not  prove  fatal,  a  second  recurrence  took  place  more  ihvn 
t««»nty  years  ago>  the  patient  now  living  and  free  from  any  pulmonary  affec- 
tion. 

i  may  chum,  in  behalf  of  my  clinical  studies  in  relation  to  Phthisis,  that 
tl.'-ivbv  is  established  the  fact  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  this  dis* 
rL*e  u  self-limited ;  in  other  words,  it  ends  in  recovery  from  an  intrinsic 
i»-E.'iency  thereto.  Of  the  44  cases  ending  in  recovery,  in  23  there  was  no 
mi'^iicinal  treatment  to  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  could  be  attributed. 
In  tereml  there  was  no  medicinal  treatment  whatever,  and,  in  the  remainder, 
tu  tnatment  consisted  of  simple  tonics,  cough  palliatives  or  remedies  to 
cj^  4Qiiie  other  symptomatic  indication.  In  none  could  the  treatment  be 
'•.aMiiired  as  curative.  Of  the  31  cases  in  which  the  disease  became  non- 
;  rrji^reasive  without  complete  recovery,  in  15  there  was  no  medication  by 
whirh,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  disease  was  controlled,  and  in  several  none 
vi  otrver.  In  respect  of  hygienic  treatment,  in  some  cases  of  both  groups 
ti '  Tf  wan  no  change  whatever  in  habits  of  life ;  in  other  cases  there  were 
''.1X1^4  involving  more  favorable  circumstances  pertaining  to  hygiene;  but 
•'■  a  considerable  number  those  changes  were  not  of  such  a  character  that  a 
.'  t^ntial  influence  could  be  attributed  thereto.     It  is  probably  correct  to  say 

*  At  the  changes  may  have  favored  recovery  or  non -progression,  but  were  in 
i  '-•{ttaie  to  cause  an  arrest  of  the  disease.     The  histories  in  these  ten  groups 
'   '^taatiate  self-limitation  in  cases  of  phthisis.     The  disease  may  cease  to 
.  ~n!re«s  and  end  in  recovery  because  it  is  self-limited. 

A^uming  that  phthisis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  a  self-limited 

•  ^-a^e,  the  pmctiad  bearing  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  medicinal 

i  hygienic  treatment  is  important.  If  the  disease  may  end  in  recovery 
t  loftively  from  an  intrinsic  tendency,  it  is  evident  that  self-limitation  must 

more  or  less  operative  in  the  cases  which  recover  under  different  measures 
^  treatment.     Self-limitation  is  a  factor  co-working  in  certain  cases  with 

ni\vt  measures,  and,  it  may  perliaps  be  added,  sometimes  effective  in  spite 
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of  measures  which  tend  to  obstruct  its  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
this  factor  is  feeble  or  wanting,  curative  treatment  is  not  likelj  to  prove  of 
much  avail.  Evidently,  in  drawing  conclusions  respecting  the  curative  effect 
of  remedies,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this  factor.  The  extent  of  its  co- 
working  doubtless  differs  much  in  different  cases,  in  some,  being  sufficient  in 
itself,  and  in  others,  either  considerable,  moderate,  or  slight.  Considering 
that  its  agency  has  not  been  hitherto  recognized,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  well 
known  fact  that,  from  time  to  time,  various  metliods  of  treating  phthisis,  ap- 
parently successful  in  some  striking  instances,  have  failed  si)eedily  to  meet 
the  expectations  excited  by  their  apparent  success.  Whatever  was  really  due 
more  or  less  to  self-limitation,  was  attributed  solely  to  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  when  the  former  was  feeble  or  wanting,  the  latter  gave  little  or  no 
evidence  of  curative  power.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc  fallacy  which  has  always  had  much  to  do  with  false  deductions  from  the- 
rapeutical exfierience.^ 

Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  symptoms  and  signs,  to  judge  whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  a  favorable  course  and  termination?  Can 
a  given  case  be  investigated  with  reference  to  the  existence  and  drfrn»e  of  this 
tendency,  or  is  self-limitation  always  a  matter  of  retrosjK'ction  ?  The  bear- 
ing of  these  questions  on  the  prognosis  is  obvious.  It  is  extremely  desirable 
to  be  able,  in  individual  cases,  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  these  |>oints  (/ 
inquiry.  It  is  practicable  to  obtain  important  information,  warranting;  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  from  both  symptoms  and  signs.  What  I 
shall  state  in  this  connection  is  based  upon  the  clinical  study  of  cas<'s  whtrh 
exemplified  recovery  or  cessation  of  progress  from  self-limitation,  as  cc»n- 
trasted  with  other  cases. 

The  symptoms  which  warrant  hope  and  sometimes  even  an  expectation  of 
a  favorable  course  and  termination,  relate  especially  to  the  circulation,  the 
body-heat,  alimentation,  and  nutrition.  Persistent  fn^quency  of  the  pu1^« 
fever,  anorexia,  and  progressive  emaciation  opi)ose  reliance  on  self-limitation. 
Per  contra,  encouragement  on  this  score  is  warrantable  wlu'n  the  fiulvo  is  but 
little,  if  at  all,  more  frequent  than  in  health,  the  temjierature  of  the  b«Kly 
not  much,  if  any,  raised,  the  appetite  in  a  great  measure  retained,  and  1(»>5 
of  weight  inconsiderable.  These  and  other  symptomatic  condititms  which 
render  it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  disease  tends  intrinsically  to  re- 
covery, may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — tolerance.  In  pro|>ortion  as  phthi«t5 
18  well  tolerated,  there  is  room  for  hoping  that  it  will  prove  S(>If-liroited.  If 
the  tolerance  be  deficient,  self-limitation  is  pro|)ortionably  weak  or  wantin;;. 

The  signs  obtained  by  auscultation  and  percussion  n^present  the  local  |>ti>  >i- 
cal  conditions,  the  latter  representing  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  pulmonarr 
affection.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  recovery  by  s<*lf-limitA- 
tion  are  greater,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  phthisical  lesions  and  the  5{iai^- 
in  which  they  are  localized.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  phthii^ts  ii«  : 
very  infrequently  ends  by  self-limitation  before  it  has  made  sufficient  prrw 
grcss  to  develop  well-marked  physical  signs.  In  other  words,  there  arc  al»ir- 
tive  cases  of  this  as  of  other  diseases.  How  often  an*  the  traces  i>f  an  t»l  \, 
small  phthisical  affection  found  in  bodies  dead  with  various  disea^^s!  I  lia%t' 
met  with  instances  of,  as  I  supposed,  abortive  phthisis.  These  cases  are  a:-: 
to  be  misapprehended,  the  more  Ix^cause  the  general  belief  is  that  except  k  r.^ 
to  the  rule  of  progress  are  extremely  rare. 

I  have  learned,  however,  from  histories  which  I  have  recorded  and  report*  '\. 
that  self-limitation  may  be  exemplified  notwithstanding  a  large  area  of  soli-i:- 

I  Vide  paper  entitled  **  SelMlmiUtion  in  Cases  of  Phthisis,'*  by  the  author.  In  t« 
^'Archives  of  Medicine,"  New  York,  June,  1879. 
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fication  followed  by  cavities  of  considerable  size.  The  most  reliable  of  the 
points  on  which  a  hopeful  prognosis  is  to  be  predicated  in  these  cases,  is  the 
confinement  of  the  Section  within  circumscribed  limits,  that  is,  absence  of 
signs  denoting  progressive  extension  or  general  diffusion.  The  extent  and 
degree  of  lesions,  if  circumscribed,  do  not  prevent  the  disease  from  being 
self-limited,  but  thej  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  recovery.  In  most  of  the 
cases  of  non-progressive  phthisis  without  recovery,  the  lesions  do  not  admit 
of  restoration,  although  the  phthisical  disease  may  be  said  to  have  ceased — 
the  lesions  in  these  cases  remain  as  sequels  like,  for  example,  the  intestinal 
ulcerations  resulting,  in  tropical  climates,  from  acute  dysentery. 

Aside  from  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a 
judgment  respecting  self-limitation,  my  clinical  studies  have  shown  that  age 
and  sex  have  no  special  significance.  They  show,  what  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  that  heredity  is  not  incompatible  with  an  intrinsic  tendency 
to  recoveiy.  Among  my  cases  of  recovery  are  two  sisters,  now  living  and 
well,  who  alone  remain  of  a  phthisical  family,  both  parents,  three  sisters,  and 
two  brothers  having  died  with  phthisis.  The  two  sisters  now  living,  one  of 
whom  recovered  more  than  15  and  the  other  more  than  20  years  ago,  had 
no  important  treatment,  either  medicinal  or  hygienic,  whereas  there  were 
changes  of  climate  and  the  persistent  use  of  remedies  in  the  cases  of  a  dead 
sister  and  two  brothers.  These  facts  render  striking  the  fact  of  self-limita- 
tion in  the  cases  which  recovered.  Confining  myself  to  a  simple  statement, 
I  will  add  that  my  histories  afford  evidence  that  profuse  and  repeatedly  oc- 
curring haemoptysis,  chronic  laryngitis,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  perineal 
fistula,  are  by  no  means  in  all  cases  unfavorable  as  regards  prognosis  based 
on  self-limitation. 

The  disease  proves  fatal  generally  by  asthenia.  It  is  rare  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  lung  to  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  life  by  apnoea.  The  patient  is  grad- 
ually worn  out  by  the  protracted  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  disease,  con- 
joined with  progressive  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  The  development  of 
pneumo-hydrothorax  from  perforation  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time, 
and  sometimes  by  apnoea.  Acute  peritonitis  from  perforation  has  been  known 
to  occur,  and  this  affection  is  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Meningitis  is 
another  complication  which  hastens  the  fatal  termination. 

Haemoptysis  is  very  rarely  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  A  few  instances 
ha?e  fallen  under  my  observation.  A  profuse  and  rapid  flow  of  blood  may 
occasion  death  by  suffocation,  the  blood  filling  the  bronchial  tubes.  A  case 
of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  two  cases  among  those 
which  I  have  analyzed,  death  was  attributable  to  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
a  phthisical  cavity.  The  analytical  studies  of  Ware  and  Walshe  proved 
that,  as  a  rule,  haemoptysis  is  a  favorable  event  as  regards  prognosis.  My 
own  clinical  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  '^  that  cases  in  which  haemoptysis 
occurs  show  a  larger  number  of  recoveries,  and  a  notably  greater  propor- 
tion of  instances  of  arrest  and  of  tolerance,  than  cases  in  which  haemoptysis 
does  not  occur."* 

Treatment. — The  point  of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  manage- 
ment of  phthisis  is  the  pathological  fact  that  the  local  affection  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  general  or  constitutional  morbid  condition.  The  great  object  of 
treatment  is  the  removal  of  this  constitutional  morbid  condition  or  the 
cachexia.  Measures  addressed  to  the  pulmonary  affection  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  prevention  of  further 
increase  of  this  affection,  or,  in  other  words,  an  arrest  of  the  disease.  It  is 
immensely  desirable  for  the  arrest  to  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  while 
the  local  affection  is  limited  and  the  pulmonary  damage  proportionably  small ; 

*  Vide  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  the  bearing  of  the  reoent  researohes  of  Kooh  and 
othert  on  the  prognosis  in  oases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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and,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  arrest,  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 

Is  the  cachexia  removable  by  any  known  special  remedy  or  remedies? 
This  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Various  remedies  have  been 
supposed  to  exert  a  specific  curative  influence.  Thus,  going  back  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  during  this  period  wood-naphtha,  cod-liver  oil,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  hypophosphites,  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the  benzoate  of 
soda  have  successively  been  advocated  as  effecting  a  cure  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Few,  if  any,  at  the  present  moment  consider  either  of  these 
remedies,  or  any  other  remedy,  as  specifically  curative.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  saying  that  remedies  are  not  useful  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Important  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  remedies,  but  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  far  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  hygienic,  than  on  medi- 
cinal, measures  of  treatment. 

Certain  therapeutic  measures  heretofore  employed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  under  the  guidance  of  false  pathological  views,  do  harm  rather  than 
good.  In  this  category  belong  bloodletting,  either  general  or  local,  blisters 
and  other  severe  modes  of  counter-irritation,  mercunalization,  antimonial  and 
other  nauseating  preparations,  emetics  and  cathartics.  These  are  crintr»- 
indicated.  In  general  terms,  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  tends  t^ 
impair  the  i^)petite,  disorder  digestion,  and  lower  the  vital  |>owers. 

The  measures  indicated  are  those  which  strengthen  and  invigorate.  The«e 
terms,  although  lacking  scientific  precision,  have  a  practical  significanct*  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  Directing  attention  to  the  measures  which  fall  undor  the 
head  of  hygiene,  these  relate  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  clothing,  rocrn* 
tal  encouragement,  and  change  of  climate. 

The  diet  should  be  generous  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  and  variety. 
Tlie  articles  should  be  highly  nutritious  and  adapted  to  the  digestive  |M>wt*r». 
All  the  varieties  of  wholesome  food  which  the  patient  is  able  to  take  with 
relish  should  be  allowed,  and  the  ap|)etite  should  be  encouraged  as  much  ax 
possible.     With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
there  are  no  general  rules  applicable  to  all  patients.    Meats,  milk,  farinaee«»us 
articles,  and  the  different  vegetables  are  to  be  combined  in  relative  pro|M>r- 
tions  according  to  the  choice,  habits,  and  cxp<;rience  in  individual  cases.      It 
is  desirable  that  cream,  butter,  and  other  fatty  articles  should  enter  into  the 
diet  as  largely  as  possible  without  inducing  disgust  and  disorder  of  digestion. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  sugar.   The  inter\'als  between  taking  food  should 
be  such  as  will  secure  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  which  can  be  takt*n 
and  digested  during  the  twenty-tour  hours.     In  short,  it  is  far  from  desirable 
to  arrange  any  fixed  system  embracing  details  of  dietetics  to  which  all  |ia* 
tients  are  expected  to  conform.     The  object  is  to  nourish  the  bo<iy  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  and  this  requires,  in  every  case,  the  co-o|)cration   <»f 
the  physician  and  patient.     Deficiency  of  appetite,  es|>ecially  for  nutriti«»u« 
articles  of  diet,  and  weak  or  disordered  digestion,  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  management.   Much  may  be  done  by  persevering;  rfT«>rt<9 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  undt*rst^kt;d 
the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  eflfect. 

A^  diet  consisting  largely,  or  even  chiefly,  of  fresh  milk  has  undoubt<»«!1  j 
proved  sometimes  successful,  and  a  trial  of  it  may  be  advised  when  the  a|»|  ••- 
tite  is  deficient,  or  when  other  articles  of  food  occasion  dys|M»plic  dijwrd«-r*^ 
Goats*  milk  and  asses'  milk  are  rarely  used  in  this  country.  They  hm\  e 
hen*toforc  been,  and  are  still,  to  some  extent,  in  Euro|K*un  countrif*s.  c««n* 
sidered  as  pn»ferable  to  the  milk  of  the  cow.  In  order  to  carry  out  v 
ually  the  '*  milk  cure,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  milk  should  not  only 
•titute  the  chief  article  of  diet,  but  it  should  be  taken  largely. 
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Exercise  in  the  open  air,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  out-of-door  life,  is, 
of  all  measures,  the  most  important.  In  1863^  I  analyzed  the  recorded  his* 
tones  of  sixty* two  cases  in  which  an  arrest  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the 
points  in  the  treatment  which  were  common  to  all  or  a  greater  or  less  number. 
In  twenty  of  these  cases  the  arrest  took  place  under  hygienic  measures  with- 
out medicinal  treatment.  In  these  cases  the  most  important  point  of  agree- 
ment related  to  change  of  habits  as  regards  exercise  and  out-of-door  life.  In 
respect  to  this  point,  there  was  also,  an  agreement  in  the  cases  in  which 
medicinal  measures  were  employed.  The  ibllowing  extract  from  the  paper 
contains  a  summary  of  the  facts,  with  the  general  conclusions :  <'  The  most 
striking  and  valuable  of  the  results  of  the  analytical  study  of  these  cases  is 
their  idmost  uniform  agreement  as  regards  change  of  habits  with  respect  to 
exercise  and  out-of-door  life  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  Excluding  the  seven 
cases  in  which  the  arrest  was  attributable  solely  to  an  intrinsic  tendency,  and 
two  cases  in  which  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  point  were  not  noted,  of  the 
remaining  fifty-three  cases,  in  all,  save  three,  the  histories  show  a  greater  or 
less  change  of  habits  to  have  been  made ;  and  in  many  cases  the  change  con- 
sisted in  relinquishing  sedentary  callings  for  other  pursuits,  in  order  to  carry 
out  more  efiectually  the  desired  reformation.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  here 
is  the  foundation  for  the  successful  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
I  would  rank  exercise  and  out-of-door  life  far  above  any  known  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  advantage 
of  a  change  of  climate  mainly  consists  in  its  being  subsidiary  to  a  change  of 
habits  as  regards  exercise  and  dut-of-door  life.  So  deeply  impressed  am  I 
with  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  regimenal  management  of  the  disease, 
that  I  cannot  express  myself  too  emphatically  in  trying  to  enforce  its  practical 
importance/*  My  subsequent  clinical  studies  have  corroborated  the  facts  and 
views  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

Phthisical  patients  should  sleep  in  well-ventilated  rooms.  In  conformity 
with  popular  notions  they  are  apt  to  fear  the  cool  or  cold  air  of  night.  A 
fire  may  be  kept  in  sleeping-rooms  in  the  winter  season,  but  the  windows 
should  be  kept  open.  Dr.  James  Blake,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has 
reported  several  cases  in  which  most  favorable  results  followed  living  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  months,  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  live  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  coast  range  of  the  mountains  of  California 
where  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  and  no  rain  falls  for  five  or  six  months. 
The  patients  did  not  even  sleep  in  tents,  but  were  in  the  open  air  during  night 
and  day. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  accompanied  by  either  mental  recrea- 
tion or  occupations  which  interest  the  mind.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
incidental  to  pursuits  which  engage  the  attention.  Adopted  simply  as  a 
hygienic  measure,  it  will  rarely  be  persisted  in.  It  is  often  essential,  there- 
fore, for  patients  to  make  a  radical  change  in  business,  or,  if  they  be  able  to 
devote  their  time  to  the  restoration  of  health,  hunting,  sporting,  travelling, 
etc.,  are  to  be  resorted  to  as  means  of  securins:  the  union  of  out-of-door  life 
with  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  Over-exercise  of  the 
muscles  is  to  be  avoided.  Patients  sometimes,  supposing  that  the  benefit 
from  muscular  exercise  is  proportionate  to  its  amount,  carry  it  to  the  extent 
of  producing  a  degree  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  is  injurious.  It  is  not 
from  the  amount  of  physical  exertion,  but  of  out-of-door  life  with  such  exer- 
cise as  is  well  borne,  that  benefit  is  to  be  expected. 

The  body  should  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changes,  the  tempera- 
tore  and  Unctions  of  the  skin  being  maintained  by  warm  clothing.     The 

>  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  1863. 
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garments  worn  next  the  surface  should  be  made  of  a  material  which  is  a  gocMl 
non-conductor  of  heat,  namely,  either  wool  or  silk.  But  a  superfluity  of  clotl;- 
ing  is  to  be  avoided.  The  object  is  to  provide  adequate  protection  without 
an  undue  accumulation  of  heat  and  perspiration.  In  a  cold  or  tem[>erate  lati- 
tude, during  the  winter  season,  a  waistcoat  of  buckskin  or  chamois  leather, 
worn,  during  the  daytime,  over  a  light  woollen  or  silk  shirt,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  patients  of  either  sex,  as  securing  the  pro|)er  protection  without 
the  inconvenience  of  being  bundled  with  an  overplus  of  garments.  The  \Wi 
should  be  well  guarded  against  cold  and  wet.  Properly  clothed,  the  {mtient, 
if  he  be  strong  enough  to  go  out  of  doors,  should  rarely  be  kept  within  doors 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  should  resolutely  keep  up  habits  of  out-of-door 
life,  despite  the  ordinary  changes  of  temperature  and  winds,  remaining  in  the 
house  only  on  inclement  days. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  sponge  bath  to  be  taken  daily  by  tuben*uIotis 
patients,  with  a])[)arent  iK'nefit.  It  may  be  safely  tried  and  continued,  pro- 
vided it  be  followed  by  an  aprreeable  glow.  The  temjierature  of  the  water 
used  should  be  from  64^  to  G8^  Fahr.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  refer- 
ence  to  this  measure,  &s  well  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  that  the  suscepti- 
bility to  attacks  of  bronchitis  is  less,  the  more  the  ex|)Osure,  and,  also,  that 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  does  not  usually  exert  any  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  tuberculous  disease.  Many  patients  are  deterred  from  going  out  of  doons, 
when  the  weather  seems  unfavorable,  by  needless  apprehension  of  takiii<; 
cold. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  ap|)arent]y 
either  effected  or  promoted  thereby,  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  physician  to 
encourage  patients  strongly  to  employ  the  hygienic  measures  which  liavc  U^-n 
briefly  considered.  The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  mind  is  to  indue** 
either  an  expectation  of  recovery  without  eflTort,  or  resignation  to  death.  It 
is  im))ortant  to  make  patients  understand  that  very  much  de|)ends  on  th«Mr 
own  exertions.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  mana«r«*- 
ment  is  a  passive,  patient,  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  arousi^i  t«» 
vigorous  efforts.  Persons  endowed  with  resolution,  energy,  and  perseverance^ 
other  things  being  equal,  are  more  likely  to  strupjjle  successfully  with  the  dis- 
ease than  they  wlio  are  deflcient  in  these  mental  qualities.  The  mea.<itn-^ 
which  have  been  considered,  if  not  successful  in  effecting  an  arrest  of  the  <1L«- 
ease,  tend  to  retard  its  progress,  and  render  the  condition  of  patients  iuu>t 
comfortable  while  life  lasts. 

Change  of  climate,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  of  pulmonary  tuberculo*i*, 
has  been  a  fruitful  topic  for  discussion.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  s<'o|»e  t*X 
this  work  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  topic.  I  shall  ]»n»s«'nt,  liri*-t1  v, 
certain  considerations  in  connection  with  the  question  in  indi\idual  ca>«-«« 
"  Shall  I  try  change  of  climate,  and,  if  so,  where  shall  I  go  ?" 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  change  of  climate  is  fn^quently  timTuU  antl  it 
appears  sometimes  to  effect  an  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  judgment  of  |uit  t«*tit> 
or  their  friends,  in  the  matter,  is  not  of  much  value,  bt*cause  it  is  u^inkllT 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  a  few  cases,  or  |>erhaps  of  a  single  cast*,  in  v^liich 
benefit  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  apparently  obtained.  Change  of  cliiiu&t**« 
therefore,  is  to  be  advised  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  s[K'ciflc  influence  in  any  i^li. 
mate.  It  would  be  therefore  needless  to  inquire  if  there  be  one  |iartii'ii..ir 
place  on  the  globe  to  be  preferred  above  all  others.  Observation  show'%  li.ux 
different  climates  are  suited  to  diflenmt  cas<*s.  In  general,  the  ailvantai;*>  » 
which  belong  to  climate  pertain  to  altitude,  uniformity,  and  dryness..  ^« 
regards  the  lattt»r,  while  a  dry  climate  is  generally  preferable,  some  |»&fctit>ii:^ 
apiiear  to  do  best  in  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and   ltunii»L 
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With  respect  to  temperature,  a  uniform  cold  climate  is  best  for  some  cases, 
and  a  uniform  warm  climate  for  other  cases.     Of  late  years,  tlie  custom  has 
b**trn  gaining  ground  of  sending  patients  to  a  cold  latitude,  and  I  have  known 
of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  climates  of  Minnesota  and  Colorado 
Iiave  proved  highly  serviceable.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  of  many 
inftances  in  which  a  change  to  a  warm  climate  has  appeared  to  accomi)lish 
all  that  could  be  desired.     What  circumstances,  then,  are  to  guide  in  decid- 
ing whether  a  cold  or  a  warm  climate  will  be  likely  to  prove  most  advanta- 
^us?    The  feelings  and  choice  of  the  patient  are  to  have  considerable 
w»'ight.    If,  when  in  health,  more  vigor  and  enjoyment  are  habitually  expe- 
riem^ed  in  summer  than  in  winter,  a  wai*m  climate  will  probably  be  best,  and, 
iithe  reverse  be  true,  a  cold  climate  is  to  be  preferred.     The  condition  of  the 
{laiient  as  regards  feebleness  is  an  essential  point.     If  so  feeble  as  not  to  be 
aiJe  to  live  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather,  or  if  the  reaction  from  the  impression 
((t'cold  be  slow  and  imperfect,  a  warm  climate  is  more  suitable.     It  is  rarely 
pn»per  to  send  patients  to  a  cold  climate  if  the  disease  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and,  as  a  rule,  a  cold  climate  is  better  suited  to  men  than  women. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  place  to  be  selected,  it  should  contain 

r^'ioarces  for  occupation  and  mental  interest.     There  must  be  inducements 

i«>r  oat-of.4ioor  life.     I  have  known  patients  accustomed  to  active  habits,  to 

MitTtT  intolerably  from  ennui  in  going  to  places  where  the  supposed  excellence 

<i('  climate  was  the  only  inducement.     It  is  often  better  to  move  about  from 

*>t^v  place  to  anotlier  than  to  remain  stationary ;  as  soon  as  a  place  becomes 

lin^tme,  it  is  best  to  leave  it.     Travelling  in  foreign  countries,  without  any 

'«•  f ial  regard  for  climate,  is  often  the  best  plan,  the  advantage  consisting  in 

I  *■  interest  and  inducements  to  out-of-door  exercise  derived  from  a  succession 

••*  new  scenes.     A  sea-voyage  in  warm  latitudes  is  generally  useful,  and  if 

:  :i«-nta  be  fond  of  the  sea,  a  long  voyage,  if  practicable,  may  be  advised. 

Af.iiiT  patients  under  my  observation  have  resorted  to  sea- voyages  ;  and  I  can 

'' rm  that,  while  in  not  a  few  instances  the  benefit  has  been  marked,  I  have 

.^-st-r  known  any  harm  to  ensue.     I  have  known  several  instances  in  which 

!.i'i*-nL<,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  strength  being  much  rc- 

"-•^l,  have  taken  long  voyages  with  notable  improvement.     A  change  is 

.. '.  n  ufieful  whc»n  there  is  no  superiority  on  the  score  of  climate,  because  it 

!•  in  this  way  only,  in  certain  cases,  that  relief  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 

'  *  h'lAtw^^  can  be  secured.     As  a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  places  which 

..rv  «>^<«pecially  resorted  to  by  phthisical  patients,  for  the  reason  that  seeing 

••".•tantly  examples  of  the  different  pliases  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  have 

*:i  unfa\'orable  moral  effect.     On  this  score  sanitaria  for  phthisical  patients 

..'••  <»peD  to  objection.     Well-managed  sanitaria,  however,  may  have  advan- 

'«-'»•*  rvlatiDg   to  the   systematic   employment  of  regimenal   measures,  to 

:  •  u  etr. 

I  lie  habits  and  taste  of  the  patients  are  to  be  considered.     Persons  who 

.>-  dependent  on  the  associations  and  comforts  of  home  and  friends  for  their 

.,'piw-«w,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  being  sent  away,  especially  if 

.:.f*  and  among  strangers.     The  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  of  its 

• '  '/n-**  are  points  of  great  importance.     It  is  cruelty  to  send  to  a  distance 

<'.*'nij«  who  are  in  a  condition  admitting  of  but  little  prospect  of  improve- 

•"  r«  and  who  will  probably  not  live  to  return.     The  amount  of  damage 

*   .'-h  the  lungs  have  sustained,  as  determined  by  physical  signs,  as  well  as 

*  '*  symptoms,  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  before  deciding  with  regard  to 

ir.;rp  of  climate.     And  if  a  change  be  made  and  prove  effectual,  it  becomes 

'  'mportant  question  whether,  if  practicable,  the  change  shall  not  be  perma- 

' '  -'It.     An  arrest  of  the  disease  does  not  extinguish  the  diathesis,  and  the 

-  .''-^t  course,  undoubtedly,  is  to  take  up  a  residence  in  a  climate  in  which  the 
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caclirxia  is  less  liable  to  be  reproduced,  than  in  the  climate  in  which  it  has 
been  alreiuly  developed.  Finally,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  change  of  climate,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  progress  of  the  diMrase 
will  \ye  unfavorable  in  a  large  pro{)ortion  of  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  change 
or  changes  made ;  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  expected  save  in  a 
small  minority  of  cases.  The  fact  that,  of  the  persons  who  make  trial  of 
change  of  climate,  the  number  who  are  not  apparently  benefited  gn^atly  ex- 
ceeds the  number  who  find  this  measure  either  successful  or  beneficial,  ^llouId 
not  discourage  resorting  to  the  measure  so  long  as  in  a  small  pro|)ortion  oH 
cases  it  proves  effective.  Another  consideration  is  to  be  added,  namely,  a 
change  of  climate  not  infrequently  ap|)ears  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, rendering  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  prolonging  life,  although  an 
arrest  of  the  disease  be  not  effected. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  change  of  climate  were  contained  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  work  (1873),  and  they  are  retained  in  the  present  edition 
without  any  material  alteration.  In  my  series  of  clinical  studies  relating  to 
phthisis  (op.  ciL  1876),  I  endeavored  to  deduce  some  conclusions  front  thf 
caM's  in  which  change  of  climate  entered  into  the  histories.  In  74  cases  this 
was  an  imiK>rtant,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  chief  measure  of  tn*atment. 
Of  these  74  cases,  in  9  the  disease  ended  in  recovery,  and  in  13  it  b<*canie 
non -progressive.  The  proportion  of  22  out  of  74  cases  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  salutary  influence  was  due  to  climate.  31  ore- 
over,  studying  t)ie  histories  closely,  it  ap|M*ared  that,  in  84  additional  caM^, 
there  wjis  evidence  of  improvement,  leaving  only  11  cjises  in  which  no  In^nt'tit 
followed  the  change  of  climate.  While  self-limitation  doubtless  pluytnl  an 
im(M)rtant  i>art,  it  cannot  account  for  these  results  to  the  exclusion  of  climatic 
influence. 

These  results  relate  to  diflTen^nt  climates  collt*ctively.     A  great  numlier  iA 
places  were  resorted  to  by  diflferent  iMitients :    Minnesota,  Colorado,  C*iili- 
fomia.  New  Mexico,  the  Southern   States  of  the  Union,  Nice,  M<'ntoii«% 
Egypt,  South  America,  etc.     My  cases  were  insufficient  to  determine   thr 
comparative  value  of  different  climates.     In  undertaking  to  do  this  we  lia>»* 
to  deal  with  a  complex  problem.     A  fair  comparison  would  re<piire  the  hi^ 
tories  of  a  considerable  number  of  patients  in  each  one  of  the  various  r»»M»rt* 
embraced  M'ithin  the  range  of  inquiry.     There  must  at  least  be  an  apprtisAi-h 
to  uniformity  in  all  tlie  ca^es  as  n*gards  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  cxK-nt 
of  the  local  affection,  and  other  circumstances.       No  single  obser\er  tmn 
accumulate  data  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking.     It  would,  however,  !«<.' 
fair  to  take  the  results  of  all  climates  as  a  standard  for  reference,  and  hriti;r 
into  comparison  the  results  of  the  analytical  study  of  a  considerable  numl^-r 
of  cases  observed  at  any  one,  or  a  greater  or  less  numU*r,  of  the  ditfiT«»ni 
places  of  resort.     This  miglit  l)e  done  by  observers  residing  in  these  difTerv iii 
places.     In  this  way  very  vahiahle  «lata  could  be  obtained  for  judging  of  tl.r* 
companitive  advantages  of  different  climates.     The  value  of  such  data  mouM 
be  incomiMinibly  greater  than  any  tlieoretieal  opinions  in  regard  to  the  la<*it«>ti; 
of  altitude,  dryness  of  the  atni<>>phen»,  tenijK*niture,  the  presence  of  <>#i»n**« 
pine  wfKxls*  exhalations,  etc.     If,  in  atlditi(m  to  com|)aring  results  in    f^^r- 
tieular  pljuvs  with  those  of  different  climates  collectively,  a  comjwriM»n  ^prt--*- 
to  !m*  made  with  the  pro|K)rtion  of  cast's  in  which  there  is  either  nvnxt-ry  i.r 
ce»ation  of  progress  without  change  of  climate,  it  would  be  practical »1«     t*» 
estimal<s  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  curative  climatic  inf1i'*-.M-«  ^ 
dist'imnretrd  from  the  acee>M»ry  cireumstancfs,  pn>minent  among  wIim  Ii    i« 
si'lf-Iimiiatiim.     Single  examples  of  n»covery,  however  n*markabh*,  arr    «-n- 
titled  to  little  weight  as  evidence  of  the  cunitive  effect  either  of  climnlc*  *•• 
any  |>articular  meusuiv  of  treatment.     In  one  of  the  most  striking  of  tl  «• 
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instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  recovery  took  place  in 
this  citj,  and  without  any  important  medication.  The  signs  of  excavation 
gradually  disappeared  in  this  case,  the  site  and  size  of  the  cavity  being  indi- 
cated by  a  permanent  circumscribed  depression  of  the  chest-wall.  This  was 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  patient  is  now  free  from  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary disease.  The  efficient  factor  in  this  instance  must  have  been  self- 
limitation.  How  often  is  it  that  individual  instances  like  this  one  are  con- 
sidered as  illustrative  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  a  particular  climate,  or  of 
some  other  measure  of  treatment ! 

In  conclusion,  while  it  must  be  a  great  relief  to  physicians  to  have  formed 
convictions  which  prompt  a  ready  and  positive  answer  to  the  question  so 
often  asked — "  What  part  of  the  world  is  best  suited  for  phthisical  cases  ?" — 
it  will  be  long  before  such  convictions  can  have  as  a  basis  adequate  numencal 
facts.  Meanwhile,  they  whose  minds  are  not  committed  to  a  belief  in  the 
permanent  value  of  any  particular  climate,  must  exercise  judgment  according 
to  circumstances  in  individual  cases,  as  regards,  first,  the  propriety  of  a 
change ;  second,  the  climate  to  be  selected ;  and,  third,  whether,  or  not,  a 
change  should  be  permanent. 

As  coming  within  the  scope  of  hygienic  treatment,  marriage  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  Physicians  are  sometimes  consulted  respecting  the  propriety  of 
fulfilling  a  marrii^  engagement  when  one  of  the  parties  is  affected  by 
phthisis.  My  clinical  studies  {op,  cit.)  go  to  show  that  the  effect  of  marriage 
on  a  phthisical  patient,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  is  not  unfavorable,  a  con- 
clusion perhaps  at  variance  with  the  opinion  generally  held.  Regarded  from 
a  purely  medical  standpoint,  the  objections  relate  to  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  pregnancy,  if  the  wife  be  affected,  the  risk  of  phthisical  offspring,  and  the 
possible  communication  of  the  disease  from  either  the  husband  to  the  wife,  or 
vice  versd.  The  physician  should  state  these  objections.  Whether,  regarded 
from  other  points  of  view,  they  should  prevent  marriage,  in  particular  cases, 
is  not  for  him  to  decide.  My  experience  is  that,  whatever  advice  be  given, 
the  sentiments  determine  the  action  in  these  cases. 

Passing  to  consider  remedies  which  enter  into  the  management,  I  place 
under  this  head  alcohol,  without  discussing  the  question  whether  it  is  properly 
90  regarded,  or  whether,  as  was  claimed  by  Todd,  it  is  alimentary  rather  than 
medicinal.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
alcohol  has  a  salutary  effect.  In  some  cases  this  effect  is  marked ;  in  other 
c»*es  alcoholics  in  any  form  are  not  well  tolerated,  and,  if  their  use  be  per- 
sisted in,  they  may  prove  hurtful.  If  the  immediate  effect  be  that  of  a  cor- 
dial, that  is,  if  they  produce  a  sense  of  comfort ;  if  they  be  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  increased  strength  and  a  greater  disposition  to  exercise  ;  if  they  do 
not  excite  the  circulation  or  nervous  system,  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
their  use.  Per  contra^  if  their  immediate  effect  be  discomfort ;  if  thoy  be 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  increased  weakness  and  less  disposition  to  exercise, 
and  if  they  excite  the  circulation  or  nervous  system,  they  will  not  do  good, 
and  they  may  do  harm. 

As  regards  quantity,  they  may  be  given  as  freely  as  they  can  be  taken 
without  discomfort,  without  a  sense  of  weakness  or  indisposition  to  exertion, 
and  without  excitation  of  the  circulation  or  nervous  system.  The  limitation 
in  quantity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  circumstances  which  indicate 
their  use,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  immediate  effect.  And,  guided  by  these 
circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  some  patients  will  tolerate  a  large,  some 
ft  moderate,  and  some  only  a  small  quantity.  Phthisis  is  one  of  the  diseases 
vhich,  in  certain  oases,  induce  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alcohol.  Some 
patients  who  cannot  take,  without  excitation,  alcohol  in  any  form  in  consid- 
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erable  doses,  are  able  to  take  it  without  this  efTect,  and  with  benefit,  in  a  veij 
small  quantity  repeated  after  short  intervals.  * 

The  form  to  be  used  is  another  practical  point  of  inquiry.  Whatever  be  the 
fonn  used,  I  believe  the  remedial  principle  to  be  alcohol.  But  no  one  form 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  cases.  Some  patients  are  benefited  es|>ecially  by 
spirits,  some  by  wine,  and  some  by  malt  liquors.  Of  the  different  varietie^ii 
of  spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquors,  each  is  best  suited  to  some  cases.  The 
selection  of  the  form  to  be  used  in  individual  cases  must  be  decided  by  the 
preference  of  the  patient  and  experimental  trials.  As  a  rule,  food  should  be 
taken  with  alcoholics. 

The  extracts  of  malt  now  in  vogtie,  cannot  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
alcoholics,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  attribute  to  them  anything  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  alimentary  value. 

There  is  an  important  matter  connected  with  the  employment  of  alcoholic^ 
which  should  not  be  ignored.     I  refer  to  a  risk  of  forming  habits  of  intent- 
|)erance.     If  their  remedial  use  involve  this  risk,  it  becomes  a  question  how 
far  w(>  are  warranted  in  incurring  it.     But  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  em- 
ployed them  has  there  been  developed,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  craving  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  relinquish  their  use.     I  am  not  aware  that  in  a  single 
case  among  the  great  number  in  which  I  have  advised  their  use,  has  a  patient 
fallen  into  intemperate  habits.     I  certainly  am  not  prejiared  to  advocate  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  prophylactic ;  that  is,  to  sanction  indulgence  among  tho«^ 
who  believe  or  fancy  that  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  phthisical.     In 
persons  with  the  unfortunate  idiosyncrasy  which  leads  to  an  irresistible  crav- 
ing on  the  slightest  indulgence,  the  immediate  effects  would  always  contra* 
indicate  their  use.     And  finally,  when  employed  as  a  remedy,  alcoholics  an* 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  means  of  conviviality,  nor  for  any  other  than  a  curat i\t* 
influence.     Observing  these  precautions,  we  may  expect  to  secure  their  renif- 
dial  agency  without  exi)osing  our  patients  to  a  calamity  which,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  would  be  greater  than  failure  to  arrest  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  cod-liver  oil,  not  stopping  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  cla5<- 
ing  it  among  remedies,  I  proceed  to  state  the  practical  points  connected  n^  itU 
its  employment  in  cases  of  phthisis.  All  clinical  observers  unite  in  aci*ordiii  j 
to  it  more  or  less  value.  Its  usefulness  in  a  certain  proportion  of  castas  e^iu 
hardly  be  doubted.  Of  the  cases  of  arrested  or  non -progressive  phthisis  whieK 
I  have  analyzed,  in  several  the  treatment  consisted  exclusively  in  the  u»e  «>t 
cod-liver  oil  and  hygienic  measures.  How  much  im|>ortance  is  to  be  attaclM-i 
to  an  intrinsic  tendency,  and  how  much  to  hygiene,  in  these,  cases,  cannot  l*«- 
determined,  but  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  belonging  to  the  in«ii. 
vidual  histori(*s  goes  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  salutary  influence  b«-. 
lon^s  to  the  oil. 

The  amount  of  curative  influence  which  cod-liver  oil,  as  of  any  remedial  a|r(*rit. 
exerts,  cannot  l>e  accurately  defined,  because  it  is  im|)OS8ible  to  determint.'  ti.«^ 
pro|H)rtionate  amount  of  influence  that  may  be  exerted  either  by  self-limita- 
tion of  the  disease  or  by  hygienic  measures,  but,  practically,  this  is  of  l*-^-^ 
im|)ortance  than  to  ascertain  whether  a  remedy  be  useful,  be  the  degree  t-* 
usefulness  greater  or  less.     If  a  remedy  have  considerable  influence,  it    l»,  «  t 
course,  more  desirable  to  employ  it  than  if  the  amount  of  influence  were  anuftli ; 
but  let  the  influence  be  never  so  small,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  warruiit*^i 
in  withholding  it  in  a  disease  of  such  gravity  as  this.     Practically,  the  qu*-^. 
tion  of  the  use  or  non-use  of  Uie  oil  relates  to  individual  case's.     CUiii«-:%'. 
observation  shows  that  it  is  not  useful  in  all  cases.     I  shall  give,  briefly,  ti*- 
rules  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  res|)ecting  its  use   mi  i 
non-use. 

If  it  be  taken  without  great  repugnance,  if  it  do  not  im|iair  the  ap|»etic«*  «  - 
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digestion,  nor  occasion  derangement  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  expected  to  do 
:^Jod.    If  it  produce  any  of  the  effects  just  named,  its  propriety  is  questionable. 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity  and  increase  to  the  maximum  quan- 
tity, which  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  three  times  daily,  taken  near  the 
time  of  meals,  either  before  or  ai*ter,  as  choice  or  experience  may  dictate.    It 
i^  generally  best  tolerated  after  mesds.     Of  the  different  oils,  some  patients 
tolerate  best  the  pale  and  others  the  brown  variety.     I  have  repeatedly  known 
pttients  to  take  by  preference  the  crude  oil  obtained  at  fish  markets.     If  the 
pore  oil  be  not  well  tolerated,  some  one  of  the  preparations  containing  lime 
or  other  ingredients,  to  divest  it  of  its  repulsiveness,  may  be  substituted.    Of 
coarse,  in  a  given  volume  of  the  latter,  patients  get  a  quantity  of  oil  dimin- 
ished by  the  bulk  of  the  added  material.     Observations  made  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Smith,  and  other  members  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Therapeutical 
Society,  show  that  the  addition  of  fifteen  minims  of  ether  to  each  half  ounce 
of  oil  enables  patients  to  take  this  remedy,  when,  without  the  addition  of  the 
ether,  it  disagrees.     The  ether  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  half 
an  hour  after  the  oil  has  been  taken.'     Caoutchouc  dissolved  in  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  prepared  as  a  confection,  has  been  largely  used  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Varick,  instead  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  with  apparent  benefit.'     Glycerin  has 
been  thought  to  be  useful  as  a  carbonaceous  medical  food. 

AH  remedies  which  improve  appetite,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition 
are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  useful.  Hence,  quinia,  salicin,  strychnia  or 
nux  vomica,  the  bitter  tinctures  or  infusions,  and  the  mineral  acids  meet 
indications  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  chalybeate  tonics  are  not  without 
utility.  That  ihey  favor  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  is  an  opinion  not  well 
jrnounde<l,  and,  had  they  this  effect,  it  might  be  evidence  for,  rather  than 
ajr-iinst,  their  utility.  Arsenic  and  minute  doses  of  mercury  are  to  be  in- 
rlu'M  in  this  class  of  remedies. 

O'ftain  pulmonary  symptoms  claim  attention.  Expectorant  remedies,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  called  for.  Tliey  diminish  appetite,  occasion  nausea,  and  dis- 
turb digestion.  But  remedies  to  allay  superfluous  cougli,  that  is,  cough  not 
rNjuired  for  expectoration,  are  useful.  For  this  end  the  succedanea  of  opium, 
namely,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  belladonna,  haschisch,  cblorodyne,  and  hydro- 
••vanic  acid,  may  be  prescribed,  but,  if  these  prove  inefficient,  opium  in  some 
t*»nn  i«  required.  The  paregoric  elixir  will  oflen  suffice.  Patients  should  be 
instructed  not  to  yiehl  to  the  disposition  to  cough,  but  to  resist  it  whenever 
it  14  not  efl^vtive.  The  habit  of  coughing  unnecessarily  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
un*,  under  voluntary  control.  Soothing  inhalations  are  sometimes  useful  in 
^Uj\nfr  the  irritation  which  excites  cough.  The  vapor  of  water,  or  spray, 
nnpn^^iated  with  conium  or  opium,  may  be  inhaled.  I  have  known  the 
^^>'^^  of  chloric  ether  to  be  highly  useful  as  a  palliative.  All  irritating 
inhalation?!  are  hurtful.  The  oxalate  of  cerium,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grs. 
J^r»-»*  time.4  daily,  has  lately  been  employed  with  much  success  as  a  cough 
pAliiative.     Its  effect  upon  the  stomach  is  that  of  a  tonic' 

With  reference  to  the  injection  of  tuberculous  cavities  with  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  i^  silver  or  other  medicated  liquids  through  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
i*.  i*  MifUcient  to  say  that,  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  and  the 
.nipowihilitj  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  injected  liquid  to  cavities, 
t>-»iUtn^  beyond  a  palliative  effect  could  be  expected  from  this  mea^sure  were 
it  ever  m>  successfully  executed.  The  latter  statement  applies  to  the  injoc- 
tiuo  of  cavities  after  making  an  o\)emDg  into  them  through  the  chest-wall. 

'  r^  N.  T.  Med.  Jonm.,  March,  1879. 

•  K«fc  X.  Y-  Med.  Record,  Nov.  1,  1873. 

*  Vid4  article  by  Dr.  Robert  Cheesman  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  Jane  12,  1880. 
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The  reported  cases  in  which  it  has  been  resorted  to,  do  not  ofier  much  encour 
agement  to  expect  benefit  from  this  procedure.* 

Certain  complications  furnish  indications  for  treatment.  Attacks  of  drj, 
circumscribed  pleurisy  call  for  mild  revulsive  and  soothing  applications,  such 
as  sinapisms,  liniments,  or  the  belladonna  plaster.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  cups  is  never  required.  The  pain  incidental  to  these  attacks  generally 
passes  oiT  in  a  few  days  at  furthest.  The  treatment  of  coexisting  laryngitis 
will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XII.  Diarrhoea,  dependent  on  tuberculous 
enteritis,  is  to  be  kept  in  check  by  astringents  and  opiates,  the  latter  being 
used  with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  to  be  attained. 
Chronic  peritonitis  claims  only  palliative  measures.  Perineal  fistulas  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  without  surgical  interference. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  symptoms  other  than  those  relating  to  the 
chest  require  palliative  measures.  The  night  perspirations  are  frequently 
the  source  of  great  discomfort.  The  mineral  acids,  especially  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  frequently  afford  relief.  The  external 
application  of  an  astringent,  such  as  alum  dissolved  in  spirit,  is  sometimes 
effoctive.  Belladonna  or  atropia  is  an  effective  remedy.  Dyspnoea  may  be 
mitigated  by  ethereal  preparations. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  fever  are  sometimes,  in  a  measure,  con- 
trolled by  full  doses  of  quinia.  If  the  temperature  be  high,  this  remedy  is 
indicated  as  an  antipyretic.  Sponging  of  the  body  may  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  reduce  a  high  temperature. 

A  com|)arison  of  the  measures  of  management  now  generally  puimied  in 
this  disease,  with  the  measures  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago,  shows  a  complete 
and  radical  change.  Formerly,  general  and  local  bloodletting,  catharticss, 
emetics,  mercurials,  counter-irritation,  low  diet,  and  confinement  within  doors, 
were  sanctioned  by  teachers  and  writers,  and  entered,  more  or  less,  into  the 
treatment  usually  adopted.  At  the  present  time,  the  measures  which 
most  approved  are,  in  all  points,  tlie  reverse.  The  latter  are  based  on 
correct  pathological  views,  and  the  results  of  clinical  observation.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ho))e  that,  at  some  future  time,  a  remedy  or  remediea  may 
be  discovered  capable  of  exerting  a  special  influence  over  the  disease,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  early  diagnosis,  the  employment 
of  remedies  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  exert,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent* 
a  salutary  influence,  and,  above  all,  on  the  hygienic  measures  which  tend  to 
invigorate  and  strengthen  the  system.  > 

^  Pepper,  Trans.  Amer.  M«id.  A  mo.,  1880,  page  230. 
*  Vide  Appendix,  page  1129,  for  the  bearing  of  the  reoent  researches  of  Kooh 
others  on  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

FIBfiOID  PHTHISIS.    ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

GENERAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

THERE  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  fibroid  phthisis  and  other 
forms  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  from  a  pathological  point  of  view ; 
bat  in  its  typical  manifestations,  regarded  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  it  presents 
sufficient  peculiarities  to  warrant  separate  consideration.  In  such  typical  cases 
the  lung  is  shrunken  in  size,  with  a  corresponding  retraction  of  the  chest 
wall,  and  often  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.  The  external  appearances  are 
like  those  which  follow  chronic  pleurisy.  The  pleura  is  much  thickened  by  the 
development  of  firm  connective  tissue,  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  adherent. 
In  the  substance  of  the  lung  there  are  firm,  dense  bands  and  masses  or  nodules 
of  fibroid  tissue,  frequently  deeply  pigmented.  Cheesy  and  calcareous  masses 
are  often  lodged  in  the  black  or  grayish  indurated  tissue.  There  are,  as  a 
rule,  namerous  and  extensive  bronchiectases.  Ulcerative  cavities  may  also  be 
present.  One  lung  is  usually  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  than 
the  other;  so  that  the  morbid  appearances  often  seem  to  be  confined  to  one 
side.  Usually  tuberculous  granula  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  The  micro- 
scope shows  the  presence  of  tubercles,  often  of  the  most  exquisite  giant- 
ceUed  type,  in  the  lung.  These  undergo  the  fibroid  metamorphosis  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  They  are  frequently  situated  in  the  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Tubercles  with  cheesy  centres  are  also  usually  present. 
Some  of  the  larger  fibroid  masses  may  present  the  tubercular  tissue  in  a  difiused 
form.  In  addition  to  the  tubercles,  there  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  alveolar  septa,  the  interlobular,  and  the 
peribronchial  connective  tissue  become  increased  in  amount,  the  air-cells  and 
bronchi  are  compressed,  and  many  of  them  obliterated.  The  new  connective 
tissue  may  be  rich  in  lymphoid  cells,  or  the  cells  may  be  few  in  number,  and 
spindle-shaped.  According  to  the  amount  of  caseous  or  tuberculous  pneumo- 
nitis present,  there  exist  all  stages  of  transition  between  typical  fibroid  phthisis 
and  the  ordinary  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  names  chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  (Cor- 
rigan)  have  also  been  applied  to  this  form  of  phthisis.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  pare  cirrhosis  or  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  lung  exists  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  liver.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
fibroid  phthisis  are  tuberculous,  as  has  been  described.  But,  at  least,  some 
of  the  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  inflammation  resulting  from  the  inhalation 
of  fine  foreign  particles,  such  as  bits  of  steel,  of  coal,  etc.  (knife-grinder's, 
coaler's  phthisis,  etc.),  seem  to  be  examples  of  pure  chronic  broncho-pneumonia 
and  interstitial  pneumonia. 

This  variety  of  phthisis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  acute  pneumonitis ;  but  in  these  cases  it 
is  perhaps  most  rational  to  regard  the  succession  of  the  two  diseases  as  due 
to  coincidence.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  follow  bronchitis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  age  of  patients  is 
under  forty  years. 

The  local  symptoms  are  cough,  with  more  or  less  expectoration,  and  want 
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of  brrath  on  exercise.  The  matter  expectorated  is  often  notablj  fetid,  and 
sometimes  sugjrestive  of  ^ngrene.  Circumscribed  gangrene  occasionally 
occurs ;  but  the  fetor  generallj  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  muco-pus,  from 
its  detention  in  the  cavities  incident  to  bronchiectasis.  Ua^moptjsis,  either 
slight  or  profuse,  occurs  in  a  considerable  projwrtion  of  cas(*s. 

Tiic  disease  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  Mritliout  notable  emaciation 
or  debility;  but,  sooner  or  latter,  hectic  paroxysms  occur,  diarrhoea  is  not 
uncommon,  the  appetite  fails,  and  there  is,  oi'  course,  a  corres|>onaing  def«*ct 
of  nutrition.  The  fingers  may  become  clubbed.  General  dropsy  occurs  in  a 
considerable  pro|X)rtion  of  cases.  This  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  right  Mf 
of  the  heart,  an  effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  that 
is,  a.<suming  the  absence  of  valvular  cardiac  lesions. 

As  regards  physical  signs,  aside  from  the  contraction  of  the  chest,  there 
is  more  or  less  dulness  on  |)ercussion,  rarely  flatness ;  and  the  resonance  eli- 
cited is  often  tympanitic.     The  tympanitic  quality  is  marked  in  pro|iortion  us 
bronchiectasis  is  a  concomitant  lesion,  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  marke<l  wIk-h 
the  dilated  bronchial  tubes  are  free  from  morbid  products.     Saccular  dilatiw 
tions  may  occasion  cracked>metal  and  amphoric  resonance.     Either  ordinary 
cavernous  or  amphoric  resjiiration  may  be  heard  in  certain  situations.      In 
other  situations  the  respiration  may  be  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular.      In 
some  situations  the  characters  of  cavernous  and  bronchial  n*spiration  may  be 
combined.    On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  absence  of  respiratory  sound  ovtT 
more  or  less  of  the  af!ected  portions  of  the  chest.     The  vocal  signs  are  tlioM* 
denoting  pulmonary  solidification  and  cavities,  namely,  bronchophony,  incn-jix  d 
vocal  resonance,  and  sometimes  pectoriloquy.    Bubbling  and  gurgling  r&l*  >  an* 
often  present.     The  dihttation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  give  ri>e  \o 
a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  and  to  a  jugular  pulst*.     The  shrinka<ri*  i*\ 
the  lung  may  cause  considerable  displacement  of  the  heart.     If  the  left  lui.<! 
be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the  heart  is  niised  and  carried  to  the  left ;  if  tl.r 
right  lung  be  affected,  the  heart  is  sometimes  removed  to  the  right  side  of  tl.o 
sternum. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis  is  excluded  by   l)  •• 
extent  of  tlie  damage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  i'aet  that  the  affect itui  t^ 
es|R*cialIy  mark<*d  on  one  side,  by  the  absence  of  the  enuiciation  which  jr^'ii**- 
rally  characterizes  the  former,  and  by  the  long  duration  often  with  little  or  i.*» 
progress.     This  difien>ntial  diagnosis  is  less  eit^^y  when  the  affection  is  biLiU-r.i. 
than  when  it  is  unilateral.     Affections  with  wliich  it  may  Ix*  contbundetl  an- 
chronic  pleurisy  and  carcinoma.     Chronic  pleurisy,  after  the  removal  of  ll  • 
effused  liquid,  does  not  furnish  the  signs  of  soli<lification,  and    |M>rhap*^  «•* 
cavities,  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease.     Carcinonia  o* 
the  lung  is  generally  secon<lary  to  carcinomatous  disease  in  some  other  sitii:&- 
lion ;   the    cancerous   cachexia  is  often  marked;    there  is   progre?»si\e    ui.  i 
perhaps  rapid  wii.sting  of  the  body,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is   tu«»re 
rapid. 

Fibroid  phthisis  involves  lesions  which  do  not  admit  of  recovery.  S*>«»n»  r 
or  later  the  di-^ease  ends  fatally.  But  in  many  instances  life  is  deslroye*!  \»\ 
some  complication  or  intercurrent  affection.  An  acute  pneumonitis  afltn^tii  :: 
a  lobe  of  the  sound  lung,  or  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  may  prove  fsu^. 
The  ability  to  resist  any  se\ere  dis«*ase  is,  of  cours<»,  impaired.  AJon*",  n  . 
dis<*ase  en<ls  fatally  by  slowly  progressive  exhaustion  ;  but  existing  aioiie«  ii 
may  be  tolerated  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  treatment  has  for  its  most  important  obj(*et,  maintenance  of  nutriti^-'* 
and  strength.  The  mejisun*s  for  this  object  are  n»medies  to  promote  «|«|»«  t  :  • 
^^nd  digestion,  a  nutritious  and  abun«lant  alimentation,  together  with  cttnuUi^ 
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and  hygienic  influences  which  tend  to  invigoration.  Palliative  measures, 
having  reference  to  cough  and  expectoration,  are  indicated.  Expectorants 
are  useful  bj  preventing  the  detention  of  muco-pus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
decomposition  of  which  increases  the  bronchial  inflammation.  The  inhalation 
of  the  vapor  of  turpentine  is  useful.  Disinfectant  inhalations  are  indicated  if 
the  expectorated  matter  or  the  breath  be  fetid. 

Acute  Miliary  Tnberonlosis.     General  Tuberculosis. 

This  is  an  acute  general  disease  characterized  anatomically  bj  the  presence 
of  tubercles  in  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Although  not  properly  a  local 
disease  of  the  lungs,  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
chronic  pulmonary  and  fibroid  phthisis. 

The  tubercles  are  found  in  a  fresher  state  than  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis. 
They  have  undergone  less  caseous  metamorphosis,  and  are  surrounded  with 
less  diiiuse  inflammation.  The  organs  almost  constantly  aflected  are  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  the  liver,  spleen,  medulla  of  the  bones  and  omentum.  The  thy- 
roid gland,  the  endocardium,  choroid  of  the  eye,  kidneys,  pia  mater,  and 
lymph  glands  are  very  frequently  involved — ^in  fact,  tubercles  have  been  ibund 
ID  nearly  all  of  the  vascular  tissues. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  only  exceptionally  supervenes  upon  chronic 
phthisis.     The  lungs  often  present  old  slate-colored  indurations  and  cheesy 
nodules  in  the  apices,  but  these  may  be  found  after  death  from  various  dis- 
eases.   The  lungs  are  studded  with  small,  grayish,  firm  nodules,  which  by 
the  microscope  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  submiliary 
tubercles.     The  nodules  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  hypersemic  lung  tissue, 
in  which  the  air-cells  contain  desquamated  epithelium  and  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts to  a  variable  amount.     The  tubercles,  especially  in  the  more  prolonged 
cases,  may  have  undergone  cheesy  degeneration,  in  which  case  they  will  ap- 
pear as  yellowish-white  nodules.    Some  of  the  apparently  tubefculous  nodules 
may  be  found  under  the  microscope  to  be  foci  of  broncho-pneumonitis.    Tuber- 
cles are  usually  present  in  the  pleura,  which  is  often  the  seat  of  ecchymosis  and 
of  fibrinous  exudation.     Acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane co-exists.    The  other  organs  which  may  be  involved,  present  the  tuber- 
cles also  as  either  gray  or  yellowish  granula,  according  to  the  presence,  or 
absence,  of  caseous  degeneration.    In  general,  the  tubercles  present  the  typical 
endothelioid  and  giant-celled  structure.    {See  Part  I.  p.  48.)    There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions.     In  the  pia  mater,  the  tubercles  usually  appear  as  fusiform 
enlargements  on  the  smaller  arteries.     The  microscope  often  reveals  only  an 
infiltration  of  the  adventitia  with  lymphoid  cells.     Giant-cells  are  not  usually 
met  with  in  the  pia  tubercles.     The  tubercles  are  apt  to  be  most  numerous  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  about  the  optic  chiasm,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  pons,  but  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
regio&s.     Meningitis  is  a  frequent  attendant  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  tubercles  in  the  kidney  may  be  typical  in  structure,  or  they  may  repre- 
sent only  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells  between  the  tubules.     Tubercles  in 
the  liver  are  generally  minute,  often  microscopic  in  size.     The  tubercles  of 
the  omentum  are  often  accompanied  by  proliferation  of  its  endothelium.     The 
peritoneum  may  be  studded  with  tubercles,  with  or  without  coincident  peri- 
tonitis.    More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  present. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  source  of 
the  infection  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  subject  of  the  inoculability 
of  tubercle  has  been  discussed  in  Part  First  of  this  work  (p.  49).  An  hypothesis 
advanced  by  Buhl  has  been  widely  accepted.  He  considers  that  acute  general 
tuberculosis  is  produced  by  auto-infection  from  some  indifferent  cheesy  centre 
15 
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in  the  body.  He  based  his  theory  upon  the  frequency  with  which  he  found  in 
this  disease  such  caseous  nodules,  |)articularly  cheesy  lymphatic  glands,  some* 
where  in  the  body.  But  he  himself  admits  that  in  not  a  few  cases  these  primary 
caseous  foci  are  not  to  be  found.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  primary  cheesy  masses,  especially  those  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
are  themselves  of  tuberculous  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  presence 
of  caseous  material  in  the  body  cannot  itself  sufRce  to  produce  general  tuber- 
culous infection,  as  is  evident  from  the  infrequency  with  which  general  tuber- 
culosis follows  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
caseous  deposits  in  the  lungs  in  the  latter  disease.  Admitting  the  existence 
of  a  local  caseous  focus  of  tuberculous  origin  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  in  what  way  the  whole  bo<ly 
becomes  infected.  Here,  as  in  other  general  diseases,  it  seems  most  natural 
to  assume  the  entrance  of  the  infecting  material  into  the  blood-current.  In 
this  connection  the  observations  of  Fonfick  and  of  Weigert  are  of  interest. 
The  former  observed  in  several  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis,  especially 
in  children,  a  tuberculous  change  in  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
latter  found  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  From 
both  of  these  sources  the  tuberculous  poison  could  readily  make  its  way  into 
the  circulation,  there  being  good  reasons  for  the  assumption  that  these  dep<»si(s 
antedated  the  general  tuberculosis.  The  origin  of  the  primary  tuberculous 
deposits  receive<l  no  explanation.  Sufficient  data  are  not  yet  at  our  dis])o^ 
to  enable  us  to  generalize  from  these  few  observations. 

With  reference  to  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  name  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  ca»es  in  which  tubercles  in- 
volve, not  a  single  organ,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  pia  mater,  or  the  jr^'nito- 
urinary  tract,  but  a  large  number  of  organs.  The  lungs  may  be  predomi« 
nantly  affected,  but  tubercles  exist  also  in  other  parts. 

Cases  of  this  disea^^e  are  rare ;  they  occur  mostly  after  puberty  and  before 
the  middle  period  of  life,  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  the  dis<*a*<». 
The  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  special  tuberculous  virus  has  been  referrt'd 
to  in  Part  I.  p.  49.     The  causes  are  unknown.    The  disease  is  certainly  n<-\  'X 
attributable  to  extrinsic  causes  which  act  locally  upon  the  lungs.     It  is  not  a. 
sequel  of  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  lobar  pneumonia.     It  su|)ervenes  somotiint-A 
on  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  but  there  is  very  little  ground  for  the  al»*>nr«l 
statement  made  by  Niemeyer,  that  the  *'  greatest  danger  for  the  majoritv  t4' 
consumptives  is  that  they  are  apt  to  become  tuberculous."     Secondajy  aci.T** 
tuberculosis,  however,  accounts  for  the  fatal  termination  in  a  few  of  the  civ-^^-^ 
of  phthisis.     I  have  given  examples  in  my  work  on  Phthisis.     All  that  can 
be  said  of  the  causation,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  that  it  involv*-^ 
a  diathetic  condition. 

The  general  symptoms  denote  a  febrile  disease.  Tlie  temperature  of  t>  <• 
bo<ly  16  more  or  less  raised,  but  there  is  much  variation  in  this  n>pu>l  \n 
difl*erent  cases.  Tliere  is  sometimes  hyperpyrexia.  Variations  in  the  pyrt- x  a 
at  different  periods  in  the  same  case  are  sometimes  marked.  The  piil<4^  »« 
usually  rapid,  ranging  from  120  to  140  per  minute.  There  is  complete  azi«w 
rex  in,  and  the  prostration  is  great. 

The  respirations  are  usually  notably  frequent,  from  80  to  60  per  minut**. 
Cough  is  more  or  less  prominent.  The  ex))ectoration  varies,  and  ii*  i^'in-  - 
times  small,  or  even  wanting.  It  procc»ods  from  secondary  bronchitis*  li 
may  contain  blood  in  streaks.  Hn^moptysis  is  an  occasional  event.  A  mo-  ^ 
the  cases  given  in  my  work  on  Phthisis,  is  one  in  which  the  diseafM*  <x»n.- 
menced  with  a  profuse  hemoptysis.  In  some  instances  there  is  maoli  >»••". 
fering  from  dyspuwa,  but  patients  do  not  always  complain  of  a  sense    ol*  tl  «• 
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want  of  breath  even  when  the  respirations  are  notablj  hurried.  Cyanosis  is 
often  a  prominent  symptom.  Double  pleurisy  with  effusion  occurs  in  some 
instances. 

The  shortest  duration  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed  was  eleven  days. 
It  rarely  exceeds  two  months.  Although  there  is  great  interference  with  the 
respiratory  function,  asthenia  predominates  in  the  mode  of  dying. 

The  disease  has  no  distinctive  physical  signs.  The  tubercles  disseminated 
about  equally  in  both  lungs,  do  not  occasion  an  appreciable  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, nor  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification.  Some  dry  and  moist 
bronchial  rales,  due  to  bronchitis,  may  be  heard  at  different  points,  but  these 
are  not  constant.  The  fact  that  physical  exploration  gives  a  negative  result 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  This  result  excludes  other 
pulmonary  diseases  which  might  give  rise  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  namely, 
lobar  pneumonia,  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  capillary  bronchitis.  The  basis  of 
the  diagnosis  is  the  exclusion  of  these  affections,  and  the  fact  that  the  symp- 
toms point  to  some  grave  intra-thoracic  and  general  disease. 

The  difRculty  in  the  diagnosis  relates  chiefly  to  the  differentiation  from 
tjphoid  or  typho-malarial  fever.  With  these  diseases  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis is  apt  to  be  confounded.  The  difficulty  of  this  differentiation  is  con- 
siderable, if,  as  sometimes  happens,  cough,  with  expectoration,  rapid  breath- 
ings dyspnoea,  and  cyanosis,  are  not  as  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  In  order  to  avoid  error  in  diagnosis,  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude 
typhoid  and  typho-malarial  fever,  from  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  points 
embraced  in  the  clinical  histories  of  these  diseases.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  fever-heat  ceases 
for  a  time  before  death. 

The  treatment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very 
few  words.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  hopeless,  and  all  that  the  physi- 
cian can  do  is  to  palliate  symptoms  and  sustain  the  powers  of  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  diseases  in  relation  to  which  recovery  is  proof  of  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Acute  Bronchitis  Aff^ting  the  Large  BroDchiAl  Tubes— Anatomioal  Characters— Ollnioal  His- 
tory — Pathological  Character  — Causation  — Diagnosis — Prognosis  —  Treatment.  Subacute 
BronehltiB.  Acute  Bronchitis  In  Youpg  Children.  Bronchitis  affecting  the  small  Bronchial 
Tubes.  Epidemic  Bronchitis.  Bronchitis  with  Fibrinous  Exudation.  Circumscribed 
Broaehitis.    Chronic  Bronchitis. 

THE  preceding  chapters  have  embraced  inflammatory  diseases  affecting 
the  pleura  and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  It  remains  to  consider 
infianmiation  seated  in  the  lining  membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Inflam- 
mation in  this  situation  constitutes  the  disease  called  bronchitis.  This,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  pulmonary  inflammations,  and 
is  a  very  common  affection  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     A  highly  important 
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variety  of  the  disease  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  bronchial  tubes  afTected. 
Generally  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  large  bronchial  tubes.     In  an 
infrequent  and  much  graver  form  the  inflammation  aflects  the  small  tubes. 
The  latter  form  is  usually,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  incorrectly  called  capillary 
bronchitis.     Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic,  and  varieties  of  the  disease  are  based  on  these  differ* 
ences  as  regards  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.     Bronchitis 
may  be  a  complication  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  pneumonitis  and  phthisis, 
or  it  may  not  be  preceded  by  any  disease  of  the  lungs.     As  a  complication  of 
other  pulmonary  aflections,  it  is  more  limited  than  when  it  is  the  primary 
aflection,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  circumicribed  bronchitis.     A  form  of 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  and  may  be  denomi- 
nated fibrinous  bronchitis.      Finally,  bronchitis  characterizes  an .  epidemic 
disease  commonly  known  as  influenza.    These  several  varieties  of  the  dis<mse 
will  claim  separate  consideration,  after  having  considered  the  ordinary  form, 
namely,  bronchitis  aflecting  the  large  bronchial  tubes.     The  term  catarrh 
ha<  been  used  to  denote  inflammation  of  a  mucous  structure,  giving  rise  to  a 
mucous,  or  a  muco-purulent,  product.     As  the  term  bronchial  catarrh  ex* 
presses  neither  more  nor  less  than  bronchitis,  it  is  superfluous,  and  may  be 
dis|)ensed  with.     Proceeding  to  treat  first  of  ordinary  acute  bronchitis,  it 
will  be  considered  as  occurring  after  infiantile  life,  and,  afterward,  certain 
|)oints  relating  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  young  children  will  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Acute  Bronchitif  affecting  the  Large  Bronchial  Tubes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  simple  bronchitis  begins  with  hy]ier* 
aemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  accompanied  with  little  ocehymoj^ps. 
The  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  soft.     The  congestive  redn«*>s 
and  the  swelling  appai^ent  after  death  may  be  uniform  in  the  aflfected  IuIm*^, 
or  more  marked  in  patciies  or  zones.    The  appearance  with  resjiect  to  nMlnc-sA 
after  death  here,  as  in  other  situations,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
the  degree  of  hypersemia  present  during  life,  for,  in  |»arts  open  to  observation, 
for  example,  the  conjunctiva,  mouth,  and  tlii-oat,  redness  marked  during  lite 
may  diminish  or  even  disap|>ear  after  death.     The  inflammatory  pnnluct  con- 
sists of  mucus,  pus-corpuscles,  and  serum  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelial 
cells.     Sometimes,  es|)ecially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis<*ase,  the  product  i« 
chiefly  mucus  when  it  ap[^ears  translucent  and  viscid,  at  other  times  it  is  t«-1- 
lowish  when  it  contains  abundant  pus-cells.     A  coating  of  muco-pus  is  found 
upon  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  after  death. 

In  ordinary  bronchitis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  is  limited  to 
the  large  bronchial  tubes.  The  tubi^s  on  both  sides  are  equally  affected.  |»ro. 
vided  the  affection  be  not  incident  to  an  antece<ient  pulmonary  disease.  \N*ith 
this  exception,  bronchitis  exemplifies  the  law  of  pandlelism ;  it  is  a  bilat«'ru\ 
or  symmetrical  disease.  In  this  respect  it  diflers  from  pleuritis  and  lol»ar 
pneumonitis. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  bronchitis  is  generally  preceded  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  or  coryza.  The  ita* 
flammation  commences  in  the  nostrils  and  travels  downward,  either  aflVctin;r, 
or  passing  by,  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  its  pa<^sago  to  the  bronchial  IqIm*^ 
The  |)eriod  occupied  in  the  passage  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  one,  t^ro«  iir 
three  days.  In  a  certain  pro|)ortion  of  cases,  the  bfoncbial  tubes  are  attack.«^i 
at  once  without  any  aflection  of  the  air-ftassages  above.  It  \<  probf&blv  n%«c 
oorrect  to  regard  the  affection  8ucc(*ssively  of  the  nose,  phar}*nx,   lmrvnx« 
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tnchea,  and  bronchi  as  an  exten^on  of  the  inflammation  from  above  down- 
Tard,  but  as  separate  invasions  from  a  common,  internal  determining  cause. 

The  symptoms  offer  marked  points  of  contrast  with  acute  pleuritis  and 
pneumonitis.  Pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  but  the  patient  has  a  sense 
of  oonstricUon  and  of  soreness  or  rawness.  These  painful  sensations  espe- 
cially accompany  acts  of  coughing.  The  pain  is  of  an  obtuse  or  contusive 
ebanicter,  and  is  situated  beneath  the  sternum. 

The  attack  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  distinct  chill,  but  chilly  sensations, 
followed  by  flashes  ot  heat,  are  frequently  repeated  during  the  career  of  the 
diziease.  The  appetite  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  but  is  not  usually  lost. 
Lassitude  is  complained  of,  with  a  general  feeling  of  malaise. 

Tl^e  pyrexia  is  moderate.  The  pulse  has  not  the  frequency  and  strength 
whica  it  has  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  not 
notably  raised. 

Tbe  cough  is  at  first  painful,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  suppressed.     It  is 
at  fint  dry,  the  secretion  of  mucus  being  for  a  time  scanty.     Deep  inspira- 
thnsy  breathing  cold  air,  and  the  exercise  of  the  voice  excite  acts  of  cough- 
ing, which  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  consist  of  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by 
a  Mfries  of  expiratory  efforts.     If  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  be  frequent  and 
^vi're,  tbe  traction  of  the  diaphragm  occasions  pain  and  soreness  referred  to 
the  false  ribs  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.     The  patient  feels  as  if  a  more 
abundant  expectoration  would  give  relief,  and  desires  to  have  the  cough 
Wened.     The  expectoration  is  at  first  small,  glairy,  frothy,  and  viscid,  and 
occaaiooaliy  streaked  with  blood.     In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  after  two, 
tiiree,  or  four  days,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant,  and  consists 
of  thick,  yellowisli,  or  greenish  sputa.     The  cough  is  then  said  to  be  loose, 
tU  acts  of  expectoration  being  easier,  unattended  by  pain  or  soreness,  and 
folio ved  by  a  sense  of  comfort.     The  mucous  secretion  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
arrajDuiate  in  the  tubes  and  occasion  embarrassment  of  respiration.     This 
may  happen  in  young  children,  in  the  aged,  and  in  feeble  persons.     The  pres- 
ence oi'  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  large  bronchi  or  trachea  is  felt,  and  the 
patient  is  led  to  make  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing  for  its  expulsion.     The 
iDerea5ed  amount  of  the  inflammatory  products  and  the  change  in  character, 
drnaie  diminution  or  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 

ii<^iration  is  not  sensibly  affected.  No  portion  of  the  lung  is  withdrawn 
frnm  the  exercise  of  its  function  as  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonitis.  Dyspnoea 
I*  not  produced  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which,  from  feebleness  or  the 
vojit  of  voluntary  eflbrts  of  coughing,  the  mucous  secretions  accumulate  suf- 
tfif-ndy  to  obstruct  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Tlie  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  much  debility.  Patients  are  generally 
Of  A  confined  to  the  bed,  and  they  may  not  confine  themselves  to  the  house. 

Tbf  average  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  severe 
ra^^,  aft«r  five  or  six  days  patients  are  usually  able  to  be  out  of  doors. 

The  diaeafie  maj  be  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first  stage  embraces  the 
''Hod  daring  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  transparent,  and  viscid.  The 
"■f-imd  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  the  expectoration  becomes  abundant, 
'-^u^ioe,  and  thick,  to  convalescence. 

Patholooical  Character. — Acute,  ordinary  bronchitis  is  an  inflamma- 
t>on  affiscting  a  mucous  structure,  leading  to  a  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  pro. 
'iv*tidn  of  maco-pus  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Resolution  takes  place  in 
u..t  Mtuation  without  the  occurrence  of  ulcerations. 

CArsATioN. — Primary  or  idiopathic  bronchitis  is  supposed  to  be  frequently, 
:'  not  generallj,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold.     This  is  implied  in  the  des- 
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ignation  by  which  the  affection  is  popularly  known,  namely,  **  a  cold/'     Ex- 
posure to  cold  is  supposed  to  produce  this  disease  by  interrupting  the  elimi na- 
tive functions  of  the  skin,  whereby  an  increased  duty  is  thrown  u|)on  the 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  by  inducing  internal  congestion.     This 
view  of  the  causation  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  great  exposure,  in  a  large 
proiwrtion  of  cases,  is  not  followed  by  bronchitis,  and  also  with  the  fart  tlmt 
in  a  large  pro|>ortion  of  the  cases  of  bronchitis  it  is  not  traceable  to  any  unusual 
ex|>osure.     There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  exposure  of  a 
portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of  air  is  liable  to  excite  an  attack  of  this 
disease.     In  general  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
morbific  agent  in  the  atmosphere  or  some  special  atmospheric  change.     This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  inferred  when  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons 
are  apt  to  be  simultaneously  affected  when  the  number  is  not  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  epidemic.     Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  cases  is  connect(*d  with 
an  obvious  change  in  weather,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  any  s))eculations 
as  to  the  particular  atmospherical  condition  which  stands  in  a  special  causa> 
tive  relation  to  the  disease.     The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  cold  and  teni- 
|)enUe  latitudes  than  in  the  tropics ;  and,  in  the  former,  it  prevails  e:<]>e<*ially 
in  the  spring  and  autumnal  months.     It  offers  a  contrast  to  acute  lobar  pneu* 
monitis  which  occurs  oftener  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

Bronchitis  occurs  secondarily  to,  and  forms  an  element  of,  other  diseases. 
It  belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  rubeola  or  measles.  In  this  connection 
it  is  frequently  acute.  It  belongs  to  typhoid  fever,  but  is  rarely  acute  in  con- 
nection with  that  disease.  Develo|>ed  in  connection  with  diseases  situated 
elsewhere  than  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  is  symmetrical,  as  when  it  occurs 
primarily ;  but,  develo|)ed  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis  and  phthisis,  it 
may  be  limited  to  one  side,  that  is,  unilateral,  and  is  confined  within  a  cir* 
cum  scribed  area. 

It  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  irritating  gases  received  with   the 
inspired  breath.     Inhalation  of  chlorine  gas  will  produce  it.     I  have  known 
a  severe  attack  produced  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid.     In  some 
persons,  owing  to  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  bronchial  membrane  Ix^comes  inftamc^d 
by  constituents  of  inspired  air  which  are  innocuous  when  inhaled  by  ni««sl 
|)ersons.     The  powder  of  i[>ecacuanha,  emanations  from  newly-mown    huj. 
and  from  feathers,  the  pollen  of  certain  plants  in  the  atmosphere  during   tl:«' 
summer  and  a  portion  of  the  autumnal  season,  and  even  fragrant  odors<.  m  ill 
produce  bronchitis  in  those  constituted  with  a  |)eculiar  susceptibility  to  th«'?^ 
causes.     Frequently,  in  tbese  cases,  to  the  bronchitis  is  added  asthma,  aiid 
this  idiosyncrasy  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  latter  afiection   (t- 1«/^ 
Chapter  X.). 

As  a  rule,  the  liability  to  bronchitis  is  less  in  proportion  as  persons   ar«' 
habituated  to  free  ex|>osure  in  the  o[K*n  air.     It  is  much  more  apt  to  attat^k 
persons  who  s]>end  most  of  their  time  in  warm  apartments  than  those  ^wli«>^ 
occupations  keep  them  out  of  doors.      Soldiers,  surveyors,  explorers,    «r«i 
hunters,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  at  niglit  in  tents  or  in  tlie  o|K*n  atr« 
ran'ly  **take  cold,"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  obs<»r>'ation  that,  after    l.a%  • 
ing  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  caunping  out  of  doors,  bronchitis  occurs 
on  resuming  in-door  quarters. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  bronchitis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  plenritts  mri  \ 
acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  more  especially  the  latter.  The  |M>ints  relating  t<» 
itymptoms  which  are  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis*  are  as  tWIK>m<^  : 
the  absence  of  kincinating  pain,  and  tlie  pain  which  is  felt  U*ing  sub-st4*rTui) ; 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  exjiectonition  which  is  not  rusty,  but  eitb«'r   «i«-. 
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Toid  of  blood  or  containing  it  in  the  form  of  streaks ;  absence  of  accelerated 
breathing  and  dyspnoea ;  absence  of  the  circumscribed  flush  of  the  cheeks, 
the  pre-existence  of  coryza  with,  perhaps,  soreness  of  throat  and  subacute  laryn- 
gitis. These  points  are  chiefly  negative,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  for  a  posi- 
tive  diagnosis  in  all  cases,  because  the  symptoms  belonging  to  pleuritis  or 
pneumoDitis,  which  are  wanting  in  bronchitis,  are  not  uniformly  present  in 
CAM'S  of  the  two  former  diseases.  The  clinical  history,  however,  and  the  re- 
sults of  physical  exploration,  render  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive. 

The  physical  diagnosis  is  based  chiefly  on  negative  points.  Percussion 
eJicics  the  resonance  of  health.  The  vocal  resonance  is  unaflected.  The 
^'5pirato^y  murmur  may  be  weakened,  but  is  not  otherwise  altered.  Sup- 
prr^ion  of  the  murmur  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  may  occur  temporarily 
from  obstruction  of  a  broncliial  tube  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus.  These 
Q'gative  points  warrant  the  exclusion  of  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The 
dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales  may,  or  may  not,  be  present  at  the  time  when 
the  explorations  are  made.  Their  presence  and  diffusion,  more  or  less,  over 
bfith  sides,  are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  the  absence  of 
the  diijease  is  not  to  be  inferred  because  these  signs  are  wanting  when  the 
cKi-^t  is  examined.  They  are  oftener  wanting  than  present,  the  conditions 
friving  rise  to  the  dry  r&les  not  existing,  and  the  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
being  too  adhesive  or  thick  to  produce  bubbling  sounds. 

Pbognosis. — Acute  ordinary  bronchitis,  not  associated  with  other  affec- 
tkrn*,  is  a  dangerous  disease  only  when  it  occurs  in  the  young,  aged,  and 
tenble.    The  danger,  in  these  classes  of  patients,  arises  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  the 
iict'orrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  or  broncho-pneumonia  (vide  page 
1**7).    The  danger  relates  to  apncea.     The  disease  does  not  lead  to  great 
prrMtration  and  danger  from  asthenia.     Exclusive  of  the  classes  of  patients 
ju*t  named,  it  is  generally  a  disease  of  little  or  no  gravity.     In  the  great 
najority  of  cases  it  passes  through  its  course  and  the  recovery  is  complete, 
but  it  may  eventuate  in  chronic  bronchitis.     Associated  with  certain  other 
*ff»vtions,  it  may  give  rise  to  much  suffering  and  danger.     Occurring,  for 
r-iampie,  in  patients  afiected  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  it  occasions  more 
or  l«s9  dyspnoea,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  if  the  amount  of  emphysema  be 
r'taL     So  in  cases  of  spinal  paralysis  aflecting  the  costal  respiratory  move- 
BM-nts,  the  accumulation  of  the  bronchial  secretions,  from  inability  to  expel 
them  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  alone,  may  occasion  death  by  slow 
apmca. 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  induce  either  pleuritis  or  acute  lobar  pneu- 
moniiis^  and,  contrary  to  a  general  impression,  it  rarely  precedes  the  develop- 
m<:nt  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Tbratment. — Acute  bronchitis  may  be  prevented,  in  some  instances,  on 
th-  appearance  of  coryza,  by  a  full  opiate  and  diaphoretic.  A  quarter  of  a 
prain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  half  a  grain  of  codeia,  a  proportionate  dose 
'4  any  of  the  preparations  of  opium,  or  ten  grains  of  either  Dover's  or.  Tully's 
pffWfler,  may  be  given  for  this  object  at  liedtime,  accompanied  by  a  hot 
[■Hiluvium  and  some  warm  stimulating  drink,  such  as  weak  punch  or  toddy, 
<T  an  infasion  of  some  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by 
a  valine  purgative.  If  this  plan  of  treatment  do  not  succeed,  it  may  mitigate 
:^<*  "^v^nnty  of  the  disease.  A  full  dose  of  a  salt  of  quinia  (a  scruple  to  an 
adaif)  will  often  act  as  a  prophylactic,  or,  if  given  at  once  when  the  bronchial 
tubes  beoome  affected,  as  an  abortive  remedy.     Twenty  grains  of  salicin. 
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repeated  once  or  twice  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  will  be  likely  to  i>re- 
vent  or  arrest  the  disease.  The  Russian  or  Turkish  bath  is  sometimt^ 
effective. 

If  the  disease  become  established,  it  does  not  clium  active  measures  of 
treatment,  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  tendency  to  recovery  with  mere 
attention  to  hygiene.  Bloodletting  is  not  called  for  except  in  some  rare 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  full-blooded,  and  the  symptomatic  fever  unusu- 
ally intense.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  laxatives  and  reduced  diet  will 
generally  suffice.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  confinement  to  the  bed  for  a 
few  days  may  be  advisable  in  order  to  secure  uniform  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  surface.  Patients  are  more  comfortable  when  moderately  perspiring. 
In  severe  cases,  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  apartment  soothes  the  in- 
flamed membrane,  and  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable. 

Opium  is  thought  by  many  to  be  contra-indicated  in  the  first  stage.  It  ia 
supposed  to  interfere  with  the  free  secretion  of  mucus  and  to  render  expecto- 
ration difficult.  This  is  an  inference  from  the  effect  of  opium  on  the  secre- 
tions in  health  ;  but,  so  far  from  these  results  being  produced,  opium  Iia5tc*nfl 
the  second  stage.  The  free  secretion  of  mucus  is  not  the  cause,  but  tlie  con- 
sequence, of  an  abatement  of  the  inflammation ;  and,  by  contributing  to  the 
latter,  opium  virtually  acts  as  an  expectorant.  Opium,  therefore,  is  indicated 
in  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis,  as  it  is  in  most  acute  inflammations.  In  the 
second  stage,  it  is  only  indicated  when  the  cough  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
expectoration ;  that  is,  when  the  amount  of  cough  is  not  needed  to  free  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Opium  is  contra-indicated,  if,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of 
the  jiatient,  the  efforts  of  ex|>ectoration  are  inadequate  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  inhalation  of  warm  va|)or,  or  spray,  aflbrds 
relief  and  promotes  the  secretion  of  mucus. 

During  the  acute  stage,  if  pain  and  soreness  of  the  chest  be  prominent 
symptoms,  sinapisms  or  stimulating  liniments  are  useful.  Those  symptoms 
do  not  claim  blisters  or  other  active  mennures  of  counter-irritation. 

The  stimulating  so-called  expectorants  are  not  indicated  in  the  first  stafre. 
In  so  far  as  they  have  the  faculty  of  exciting  the  bronchial  mucous  membnuie, 
they  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation.  They  are  rarely  indicated  in  the 
second  stage.  If  the  affection  linger  and  threaten  to  become  chronic,  the  ^ul- 
phate  of  quinia  and  other  tonic  remedies,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet  and 
an  invigorating  regimen,  are  the  most  efficient  measures  for  recovery.  1 
have  been  led  by  ex|)eriencc  to  regard  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  chlorat<» 
of  potassa  as  useful  remedies  in  both  the  first  and  second  stage  of  acute,  aa 
well  as  of  chronic,  bronchitis. 

Subacute  Bronchitis. 

The  difference,  as  regards  symptoms  and  thera{M'utic  indications,  betwwn 
the  acute  and  subacute  forms  of  bronchitis,  is  such  that  a  [mssing  notice  K.ti 
the  latter,  under  a  distinct  head,  is  called  for. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is,  in  common  language,  a  slight  cold,  beginning  u«ual1  v 
with  coryza,  and  running  the  same  course  as  acute  bronchitis,  but  with  lt-.^$. 
severity,  and  perhaps  not  involving  the  same  extent  of  the  bronchial  mucn^udt 
surface.  The  affection  is  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  keep  {latients  within 
doors,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  do  not  call  u|K)n  the  physician,  Im&i 
either  allow  it  to  run  its  course,  or  resort  to  some  domestic  renuHlies. 

This  form  of  bronchitis  may  fn^quently  be  arrested ;  but,  if  not,  it  claims* 
only  a  saline  laxative,  followetl  by  a  little  ancxlyne,  such  as  one-eigiith  of  ^ 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morpliia  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  codeia  every  fivtif- 
or  six  hours  in  syrup.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoin  confinement  within  diior>w 
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As  it  is  desirable  not  to  exaggerate,  as  well  as  not  to  depreciate,  the  impor- 
tance of  diseases,  it  should  be  understood,  by  physicians  and  patients,  that 
common  colds  do  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  in 
phthisis.  A  certain  amount  of  care  is  advisable,  and  mild  remedies  are  use- 
ful, but  it  would  be  injudicious  to  subject  patients  to  active  measures  of  treat- 
ment, or  to  needless  precautionary  restrictions. 

Acute  Bronchitis  in  Yonng  Children. 

Acate  bronchitis  in  young  children  offers  an  important  peculiarity  in  the 
greater  liability  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
(See  page  187.) 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  bronchitis  in  young  children, 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
tubes  consisting  of  branching  cylinders  diminishing  in  calibre,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  plugs  of  viscid  mucus,  in  certain  situations,  may  obstruct  the 
ingress  of  the  inspired  air  into  the  air-cells,  without  obstructing  the  egress  of 
air  from  the  cells  in  expiration ;  hence,  collapse  occurs  of  the  lobules  to  which 
the  obstructed  tubes  are  distributed.  In  expiration,  the  plugs  are  moved  by 
the  current  of  air  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  tubes,  but  in  inspiration 
the  current  moves  them  into  a  position  in  which  the  progress  of  air  is  inter- 
rupted. It  is  supposed  that  collapse  may  occur  when  the  current  of  air  in 
expiration  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration  is  obstructed,  the  air  which  is 
thus  pent  up  in  the  lobules  being  absorbed.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
coUapsed  lobules,  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised,  and  danger  from 
apncea  may  attend  this  accident.  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  young  children 
than  in  adults,  because  children  do  not  promote  expectoration  by  voluntary 
efforts,  and  abo  because  the  respiratory  acts  are  less  vigorous.  It  occurs 
especially  in  feeble  children.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  exclusively  to 
acute  bronchitis  in  young  children ;  it  occurs  in  aged  persons,  and  may  take 
place  in  those  of  any  age  who  are  constitutionally  weak.  It  is  also  incidental 
to  chronic  bronchitis  in  children  and  adults,  and  it  enters,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  into  the  causation  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

The  occurrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  may  be  strongly  suspected 
in  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis,  if  the  respirations  become  frequent,  with 
dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi,  accompanied  perhaps  with  lividity,  and  if  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  be  wanting.  Physical  exploration 
does  not  furnish  definite  signs  of  this  accident.  Relative  dulness  on  percus- 
sion may  be  found  on  one  side,  if  there  be  a  marked  disparity  between  the 
two  lungs  as  regards  the  number  of  lobules  which  are  collapsed.  The  respira- 
tory murmur  will  be  likely  to  be  more  feeble  over  the  posterior  than  over  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  chest,  and,  if  relative  dulness  on  percussion  exist  on 
one  side,  the  murmur  of  respiration  will  be  more  feeble  on  that  side.  Mucous 
Tales  are  more  or  less  abundant. 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  in  young  children,  the  liability  to  this  acci- 
dent is  to  be  considered.  Mild  emetics  are  indicated  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  are  admissible  be- 
cause they  occasion  less  disturbance  than  in  adults.  They  are  indicated 
because  in  young  children  the  acts  of  coughing  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
reflex ;  that  is,  voluntary  efforts  to  expectorate  are  not  made.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  repeated  too  frequently,  and  antimonial  emetics  should  never 
be  employed.  Apomorphia,  administered  hypodermically,  is  recommended  by 
some  recent  authors  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant;  but  the  grave  effects 
which  have  sometimes  followed  small  doses,  render  the  use  of  this  remedy  of 
doubtful  expediency y  especially  in  young  children.     Remedies  to  maintain 
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nausea  are  contra-indicated  on  account  of  their  depressing  effect ;  an  emetic 
should  be  given  to  produce  prompt  vomiting,  and  afterward  nauseant  reme- 
dies withheld,  until  a  repetition  of  the  emetic  be  deemed  advisable.  And,  in 
the  mean  time,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  perhaps  alcohol,  are 
called  for  to  support  the  general  strength.  Opium  is  to  be  given  with  great 
circum8|)ection,  since  it  may  favor  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  chief  objects  of  treatment,  in  short,  are  twofold :  firtt^  to  supply 
the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  expectoration  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
emetics ;  and,  secondy  by  sustaining  measures  to  maintain  the  force  of  the 
respiratory  acts.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  given  pretty  freely,  has  «*eem*»d 
to  me  to  have  a  curative  effect.  Measures  to  excite  deep  inspirations,  re- 
ferred to  in  conpection  with  broncho-pneumonitis  (vide  page  190),  are  to  be 
included  among  the  objects  of  treatment. 

Aeute  Bronchitit  Affecting  the  Small  Bronoliial  Tubes. 

An  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  larger  and  medium-sized  tubes  to 
those  of  small  size,  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  commonly  called 
capillary  bronchitis.  This  application  of  the  term  capillary  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  truly  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the 
bronchial  tree,  or  the  bronchioles,  are  not  the  seat  of  inflammation  in  thia 
afiection.  They  are  involved  in  pneumonitis.  The  bronchial  branches  of 
small  size,  but  not  the  smallest,  are  aflected  in  so-called  capillary  bronchitis. 
The  larger  tubes  are  generally  first  aflfected,  and  the  small  tubes  bt^come 
involved  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation.  The  aflt-o- 
tion  has  within  a  recent  period  come  to  be  understood,  and  has  heretolore 
been  known  by  various  titles,  such  as  catarrhus  senilis,  peripneumonia  notiia, 
bastard  pleurisy,  suffocative  catarrh,  etc. 

This  affection  differs  widely  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis,  as  regard^  its 
clinical  history  and  danger.  It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  affection,  pro%  in;; 
fatal,  e8|)ecially  in  young  children,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  The  dan«;fr 
proceeds  from  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  to  and  from  the  air-vesiclt-&. 
The  obstruction  is  incidental  to  the  small  size  of  the  affected  tubes;  the  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  presence  of  muco-purulent  H(|ui«i. 
which,  in  the  larger  tubes,  do  not  interrupt  the  free  passage  of  air  during  t\< 
respiratory  acts,  here  occasion  serious  interference,  and,  as  the  tubes  in  both 
lungs  are  affected,  fatal  apnoea  is  liable  to  be  produced. 

The  anatomical  characters,  as  regards  the  mucous  membrane,  are  essential!  j 
the  same  as  in  bronchitis  affecting  larger  tubes.     The  membrane  is  reddin^ «!« 
swollen,  and  softened,  and  the  tubes  are  more  or  less  filled  with  mtKtw|Ujk 
which  escapes  in  small  drops  when  a  section  of  the  lungs  is  made.     The  ••!>. 
struction  from  plugging  of  the  tubes  may  lead  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  l<>!»«iK-><^ 
Portions  of  the  lungs  are  apt  to  become  (edematous.     Abnormal  dilatntM»ti  « t 
the  air-cells  of  the  su{)erior  and  anterior  portions  is  another  effect*  an<i«  \n 
some  cases,  emphysema  becomes  develo|)ed  in  a  great  degree.     This  «-t*'>  «*t 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  The  forcible  exertion  of  the  respiratory  Dit«^»<-1«-^ 
in  lalK>red  breathing  and  coughing  is  brought  to  bear  chiefly  n|»on  llie  Ww*  r 
part  of  the  chest ;  hence,  while  the  air  is  ex|)elled  from  the  lower  portiort'^  «  r 
the  lung,  it  accumulates  in  the  upper  portions,  and  thus  occasions  dilatAttitn 
of  the  cells.     This  dictation  may  be  temporary,  disapficaring  alter  rrc>K»%  •  ^^ 
from  the  bronchitis.     Although  the  inflammation  reaclies  so  near  the  I^tx^s^* 
chioles  and  air-cells,  it  never  gives  rise  to  acute  lobar  pneumonitis. 

The  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  incidental  circumstanc<*s  just  »t«i»  •., 
affonl  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  ht««or^  «^ 
this  variety  of  bronchitis ;  and,  as  regards  its  clinical  history,  it  pre« 
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striking  contrast  to  acute  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  tubes*  The  respi- 
rations are  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  seyerity  of  the  case.  In  young  cMl- 
dren  they  may  be  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  per  minute.  Dyspnoea  exists 
in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  acceleration  of  breathing.  In  severe  cases 
it  amounts  to  orthopnoea,  the  patient  keeping  the  sitting  posture  and  suffering 
extremely  for  the  want  of  breath.  The  speech  is  short  and  jerking ;  the  alse 
nasi  dilate ;  the  face  is  congested  and  swollen,  and  the  countenance  expresses 
anxiety  and  distress.  Lividity  is  marked  in  consequence  of  imperfect  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  and  its  accumulation  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
There  is  great  restlessness.  The  pulse  is  notably  frequent,  but  not  accelerated 
in  proportion  to  the  respirations.  Cough  is  more  or  less  prominent,  and  is 
difficult  and  ineffectual  from  the  want  of  breath.  The  exDj&ctorated  matter 
coming  from  the  small  tubes  does  not  contain  bubbles  of  air ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  it  has  sufficient  consistence  to  preserve  the 
form  of  the  tubes.  In  its  passage  along  the  large  tubes  it  becomes  mixed 
with  mucus  from  the  latter,  which  contains  air  and  consequently  floats  on 
water.  The  characteristic  expectoration  consists  of  mucus  floating  on  water, 
with  which  are  connected  filaments  sinking  below  the  surface. 

The  symptoms  distinguish  sufficiently  capillary  from  ordinary  bronchitis, 
hot  they  do  not  always  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  this  from  other  affec- 
tions. It  should  never  be  confounded  with  laryngeal  affections  occasioning 
obstruction  (simple  or  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis),  for  in  these  affections  the 
voice  is  atfected,  the  cough  is  characteristic,  and  the  respirations  are  labored, 
but  not  notably  accelerated.  Attention  to  the  points  just  named  wiU  show 
the  affection  to  be  seated  within  the  chest.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is 
most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  pneumonitis,  asthma,  and  ordinary  acute 
bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules.  It  may  generally  be  discriminated  from 
these  affections  by  means  of  physical  signs  taken  in  connection  with  the 
symptoms.  The  resonance  on  percussion  is  not  diminished  in  capillary 
bronchitis,  and  over  the  upper  lobes  it  may  be  greater  than  in  health,  owing 
to  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  air-vesicles.  The  presence  of  muco- 
purulent liquid  in  the  small  tubes  gives  rise  to  the  subcrepitant  r£le.  As  the 
affection  is  bilateral,  this  rale  is  heard  on  both  sides,  and  especially  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  chest.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  weakened.  I  have 
known  the  anterior,  superior,  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  in  a  young 
child,  to  become  largely  dilated,  presenting  the  characteristic  deformity  of  long- 
oontinued  and  great  emphysema,  this  appearance  disappearing  after  recovery. 

Pneumonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
diagnostic  of  that  disease.  Dulness  on  percussion,  extending  over  one  or 
more  lobes,  is  wanting.  Pneumonitis  is  generally  abruptly  developed,  and  is 
not  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  bilateral  bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for  pneu- 
monitis affecting  but  one  lobe  to  occasion  so  much  disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tion as  takes  place  in  severe  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  crepitant  rfile, 
if  it  be  present,  denotes  pneumonitis,  and,  if  this  affection  exist  and  have 
advanced  far  enough  for  the  subcrepitant  rale  to  become  developed,  the  latter 
is  confined  to  one  side  only,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  pneu- 
monitis b  double.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  in 
capillary  bronchitis,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter  rarely  showing  an  elevation 
above  102°  Fahr. 

Asthma  generally  is  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia.  The  respira- 
tions are  not  rapid  but  labored,  the  labor  being  especisJly  marked  in  expira- 
tion. They  are  accompanied  by  loud  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales.  It  is  a 
paroxysmal  affection,  the  dyspnoea  not  persisting  as  in  capillary  bronchitis ; 
and,  unless  the  case  happens  to  be  one  in  which  asthma  is  experienced  for  the 
first  time,  the  liability  of  the  patient  <-»•«•'•    »  jg  known. 
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The  discrimination  from  acute  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  with  collapsed 
lobules  or  broncho-pneumonitis,  is  more  difficult.  The  differential  diagnosis 
must  be  based  on  the  greater  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  clearness  of  the 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  the  diffusion,  over  both  sides,  of  the  subcrepitant 
r&le  in  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis. 

Broncho-pneumonitis  may  supervene  upon  capillary  bronchitis,  of  course 
increasing  the  gravity  of  the  local  symptoms  and  the  danger.  A  rise  of  tem- 
perature to  103°  or  104°,  renders  this  complication  probable,  but  by  no 
means  certain,  for,  exceptionally,  these  temperatures  are  observed  in  casi^s  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  without  the  pneumonic  complication.  The  occurrence 
of  the  latter  cannot  always  be  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  signs. 

Pleuritis  with  large  effusion  may  give  rise  to  accelerated  breathing,  lividity, 
etc.,  but  this  affection  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  denot- 
ing the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Capillary  bronchitis  occurs  especially  in  young  children,  and,  next  in  fre- 
quency, in  the  aged,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.  It  is  always 
a  disease  of  gravity,  but  particularly  so  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  In  yotin;; 
children  and  the  aged,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  It 
destroys  life,  in  some  cases,  rapidly.  I  have  known  it  to  prove  fatal  in  It^'^s 
than  twelve  hours  after  the  symptoms  denoted  gravity  of  disease.  The  aver- 
age duration  in  fatal  cases  in  children  is  from  three  to  five  days.  Tlie  dura- 
tion is  longer  in  adults,  and  the  disease  is  much  less  grave  after  childhood  and 
during  middle  age.  In  cases  ending  in  recovery,  convalescence  becomes 
established  after  a  duration  varying  from  a  week  to  two  weeks.  Happily,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  even  in  young  children.  In 
the  mode  of  dying,  apnoea  predominates ;  and  the  progress  toward  a  fatal 
termination  is  denoted  by  increasing  lividity,  the  pulse  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  covered  with  clammy  perspiration,  the 
labor  and  frequency  of  the  respirations,  together  with  cough  and  exp<»rt€>ra- 
tion,  diminishing  toward  the  close  of  life,  from  muscular  pn)8tration.  Tlir«*ni- 
bosis,  or  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is  an  occasional 
accident. 

Treatment. — Bloodletting  may  be  employed  at  the  onset,  under  those 
conditions  by  which  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in  other  inflammatory 
affections  is  to  be  regulated.     It  is  not  admissible  in  young  or  feeble  subject >« 
and  in  employing  this  or  any  other  debilitating  measure,  the  physician  j^IukiM 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  economize  the  strength    in 
order  that  the  laborious  efforts  of  breathing  may  be  carried  on  for  a  l«*i»^h 
of  time  sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.     The  danger  and  distn*>« 
incident  to  the  disease  arise  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  fresh  su|>{>li4*s 
of  air  in  the  air-cells;    and  if  bloodletting  be  injudiciously  practitied,   tli«* 
patient  suffers  from  the  want  of  both  blood  and  air.    The  im|M>rtance  of  ec«»n-. 
omizing  strength  should  also  enforce  circumspection  in  the  use  of  saline  ii«w 
pletants  and  sedative  remedies.     These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  producing  prostration.     The  difficulty  consists  in  mechanical  obstructs  in 
which  neither  these  nor  any  therapeutical  measures  will  immetliately  remoT*-. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  deiiends  on  the  maintenance  of  life  until  the  discerns** 
passes  through  its  can»er.     The  inhalation  of  oxygen  affonls  nuirked  reliw*  %•! 
the  dyspnoea.     Breathing  warm  vapor  is  not  only  highly  useful  as  a  (lalhmti^  e 
measure,  but  it  does  not  a  little  toward  promoting  resolution  of  the  inflaiArua^ 
tion.     It  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment;  and  the  most  eif«*c« 
tive  method  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  constantly  and  abundmiktl^ 
charged  with  steam  during  the  course  of  the  disease.     Water  in   sev»--jLl 
vessels  should  be  kept  at  the  point  of  ebullition  by  means  of  heat  in  firepi 
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Stoves,  or  burning  gas.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  at  a 
high  point,  85^  to  90^.     The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  freely. 

Emetics  in  young  children  are  advisable  for  a  reason  already  stated,  namely, 
to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  eiforts  of  expectoration.  Care,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  repeat  them  so  often  as  to  occasion  exhaustion.  The  use 
of  apomorphia  has  been  already  referred  to  (page  233).  Laxatives  are  use- 
ful by  diminishing  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby  giving  space  for 
more  effective  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration.  Revulsive  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  are  useful,  but  blisters  are  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  great  object  being  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease,  sup- 
porting measures  are  early  indicated,  and  they  are  important  in  proportion  as 
the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

Epidemio    Bronohitii. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  medical  observers  have  noted  the  occur- 
rence, from  time  to  time,  of  an  epidemic  affection  characterized  by  bronchitis. 
In  most  countries  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  injluenzay  after  a  term 
introduced  by  the  Italian  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  France  it 
is  called  la  grippe.  As  an  epidemic,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  and 
rapid  diffusion,  sometimes  extending,  within  a  brief  period,  over  many  different 
and  widely  separated  countries.  During  its  prevalence  a  vast  number  of  persons 
of  all  ages  are  simultaneously  affected.  In  some  epidemics  the  fatality  has 
been  large,  but,  in  most  fatal  cases  other  affections  are  developed,  especially 
the  so-called  capillary  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonitis.  The  fatality  is 
limited  chiefly  to  the  aged  and  to  persons  with  feeble  constitutions. 

Influenza  differs  materially  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis.  The  bronchial 
affection  is  not  more  intense,  but,  commencing  usually  with  coryza,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  extend  to  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  to  the  lach- 
rymal ducts  and  conjunctiva,  and  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Frontal  headache 
is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  marked  general  symp- 
toms than  ordinary  bronchitis,  namely,  chills,  pyrexia,  lassitude,  debility, 
anorexia,  etc.  It  is  apt  to  end  in  free  perspiration  or  with  diarrhoea.  The 
disturbance  of  the  system  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 
It  is  a  general,  not  a  local,  disease.  The  bronchitis  is  not  idiopathic  or  pri- 
mary, but  the  local  expression  of  a  constitutional  affection.  It  is  an  essential 
feyer,  not  merely  a  local  inflammation  with  symptomatic  febrile  movement. 
It  is  a  peculiar  species  of  fever,  running  a  brief  career,  with  bronchial  in- 
flammation aa  its  anatomical  characteristic. 

A  special  cause  is  involved  in  the  production  of  this  as  of  every  other  epi- 
demic disease.  The  nature,  source,  and  mode  of  action  of  the  special  cause 
are  unknown.  It  has  been  attributed  to  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  by  Schcenbein 
and  others,  to  animalculse  by  Holland,  and  to  cryptogamic  productions  by 
the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  The  special  cause  doubtless  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere, but  it  is  independent  of  appreciable  atmospheric  changes.  This 
£ict  was  exemplified  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  this  epidemic  in  1832.  Nearly  all  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  were  affected,  although  the  wards  were  kept  day  and  night  at  a  uni- 
form temperature.  Being  an  infectious  disease,  the  germ  theory  offers  the 
most  rational  view  of  its  etiology. 

The  disease  is  generally  mild,  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
the  development  of  local  affections,  other  thaji  bronchitis,  and  may  in  this 
vay  prove  fatal.  Gairdner's  observations  go  to  show  that,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  influenza,  other  diseases  are  usually  severe,  and  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
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tality  from  all  diseases  is  increased.     The  duration  of  an  attack  of  influena 
is  from  three  to  six  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  epidemic  bronchitis  the  physician  must  not  regard  the 
fever  as  purely  symptomatic.  This  error  might  lead  to  needless  depletory 
measures.  Bloodletting  is  rarely,  if  ever,  required.  In  healthful,  vigorous 
subjects,  brisk  purging  has  seemed  to  me  useful.  This  should  not  be  reKirted 
to  if  the  patient  be  feeble  or  advanced  in  years.  Aside  from  purgation,  dia- 
phoretic remedies  and  opium  will  meet  the  therapeutic  indications.  As>o- 
ciated  affections  claim  appropriate  treatment,  but  debilitating  or  dqiresssing 
measures  are  to  be  employed  with  greater  circumspection  than  if  the  affections 
were  primary.  In  aged  and  feeble  persons,  tonic  and  supporting  measures 
may  be  higldy .important. 

BroBohitis  with  FibriBont  ExBdatioB. 

A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  characterized  by  a  fibrinous  exudation  on  the 
inflamed  mucous  surface.     This  characteristic  feature  is  expre.<sed  by  the 
names  diphtheritic,  pseudo-membranous,  plastic,  croupous  or  croupal,  wliich 
have  been  applied  to  it.     It  is  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  attended  with  a  similar  exudation,  constituting  the  afl<  c- 
tion  known  commonly  as  true  croup,  and  occurring  also  in  certain  cas4^  ot 
diphtheria.     But  reference  is  here  made  to  bronchitis  with  this  peculiarity 
occurring  independently  of  a  similar  aflfection  of  the  larynx  and  trach*ra. 
Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  accompanies  croup  and  diphtheria,  it  is  an 
extremely  rare  variety  of  bronchitis.     The  exudation  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
bronchitis  secondary  to  croup.     It  forms  a  dense,  membraniform  layer  which 
at  first  is  closely  agglutinated  to  the  mucous  surface,  but  sooner  or  lat*'r, 
loosened  and  detached  by  a  suppurative  process,  is  expectorated,  if  the  lil*^ 
of  the  patient  be  suflSciently  prolonged*     When  expectorated,  the  false  mem- 
brane,  as  it  is  called,  either  has  the  form  of  patches  or  strips,  or  it  is  thrown 
off*  entire  from  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  when  carefully  displavM, 
may  be  found  to  consist  of  casts  representing  more  or  less  of  the  bronchijJ 
subdivisions.     Aside  from  the  form  of  casts  of  the  tub<*s,  the  fibrinottf  elm* 
racter  of  the  expectorated  matter  may  be  ascertained  by  microscopical  «.«xam* 
ination  and  by  chemical  reagents.     It  presents  the  fibrillae  which  cliaractc^rxje 
exuded  fibrin  in  other  situations.     Placed  in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid,  it 
becomes  swollen,  whereas  mucus  contracts  and  is  rendered  more  denscw 

The  fibrinous  casts  are  expectorated  in  a  globular  mass  enveloped  in  muco^ 
and,  without  close  examination,  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  When  tl.t^ 
mucus  is  carefully  removed,  the  casts,  displayed  in  liquid,  sometimes  rt* pn*- 
sent  a  bronchial  stem  of  considerable  size  with  subdividing  branches^  wh^h 
have  extended  to  the  smallest  ramifications.  These  exudative  casts  are  to  1«- 
distinjijuished  from  those  produced  by  the  coa$ruIation  of  blood  within  tt.- 
tulx's  in  some  cases  of  bronchorrhagia.  The  latter  do  not,  like  tlie  fV»nn«  r, 
pH'sent  lamina;  or  concentric  layers,  and  they  contain  bhMMl-oorpu'*4*lf*^  id 
gn»ater  or  less  quantity.     They  are,  of  course,  precetled  by  ha»moptypi:!v. 

The  inflammation  in  cases  of  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudation,  i&  f  it't.r  r 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  Occurring  in  young  children,  it  may  <>o««3l«^i.  n 
suflicient  obstruction  to  compromise  seriously  respiration,  and  it  frt.H|u«-t  *.i 
proves  fatal.  Afl*ecting  adults,  however,  if  not  complicated  with  othor  ;;ra\  ■ 
aflfec'tions,  it  ran'ly  destroys  life ;  and  in  tlie  majority  of  cas«'s  the  rec%>\ «  rv  ;* 
complete.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  associated  with  &>;:  nu 
aii<l  emphysema. 

TluTe  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  by  means  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  tl.  • 
variety  of  bronchitis  can  be  made  out  prior  to  the  expectoration  of  falser  n»t  m- 
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Inne.  When  this  occurs,  the  character  of  the  affection  is,  of  course,  mani- 
ksL  This  expectoration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  violent  paroxysms 
of  cooghing.  It  is  followed  by  a  muco-purulent  expectoration  which  may  be 
bloody.  The  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  fibrinous  exuda- 
\ms  or  casts.  The  expectoration  of  the  latter  may  be  repeated  after  intervals 
of  dsj9,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  character  of  the  disease,  if  it 
prore  fatal  before  the  expectoration  of  false  membrane  takes  place,  may  be 
fflKpected,  but  the  symptoms  and  signs  only  show  the  existence  of  bronchitis 
with  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes,  and,  perhaps,  collapse  of  pulmonary 
lobules.  This  variety  of  bronchitis  sometimes  recurs  repeatedly  in  the  same 
{HTsoD.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  bronchial  casts  was  once  sent  to  me  from  a 
distance,  with  the  statement  that  the  patient,  a  young  girl,  had  had  a  con- 
sidt^rable  number  of  attacks,  and,  judging  from  this  fact,  other  specimens  could 
be  had  if  desired. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  acute 
or  chronic  bronchitis  without  this  peculiar  feature,  and  need  not  be  sepa- 
rately considered.  Warm  vapor,  or  spray,  inhaled,  will  aid  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  false  membrane. 

Circumscribed  Bronohitis. 

As  already  stated,  bronchitis,  when  circumscribed,  is  incidental  to  some 
other  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  developed  in  pneumonitis,  being  limited  to 
tbf  lobe  or  lobes  affected,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  expectoration  in  this 
dJHtiw  if  it  do  not  go  on  to  the  suppurative  stage.  It  occurs  in  pulmonary 
pkthi«i«,  and  is  limited  to  the  tubes  in  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  deposit  of 
tuUfrcIe.  The  bronchitis,  in  this  disease,  furnishes  the  expectoration  prior 
to  thf  softening  and  discharge  of  the  tuberculous  product.  As  thus  developed, 
broochitia  claims  no  special  attention  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

Chronio  Bronchitis.    Fetid  Bronchitis. 

ChroQJc  bronchitis  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  it  may  be  subacute  from 

ih^T  beffiniung.     It  is  far  less  frequent  than  acute  bronchitis.     It  occurs  much 

A<U'ner  in  aged  persons,  than  during  the  early  and  the  middle  period  of  life. 

h  i«  associated  especially  with  asthma,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  cardiac 

di-«'a«. 
The  hjpenemia  is  less  intense  than  in  acute  bronchitis.     The  color  of  the 

mu-v>us  meaibrane  may  be  bluish-red,  or  it  may  be  grayish  or  slate-colored. 

1  It*  morbid  products  upon  the  membrane  are  similar  to  those  in  acute  bron- 
'.'.rJs  bat  with  greater  predominance  usually  of  mucus.  More  extensive 
f  Aiij***,  however,  may  occur  in  the  bronchial  wall.  This,  on  the  one  hand, 
n:»y  Urcume  thickened  by  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue,  or  it 
R  >5  become  thinned  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
f .  .M-uUr  fibres.  With  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue,  little  papil- 
.*'T  ••xrrescences  are  often  formed  upon  the  mucous  membrane.     In  conse- 

••-nce  of  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  bronchial  wall  from  destruction  of  its  elastic 
'  '•**..  in  some  cases  there  results  dilatation  of  the  tubes  or  bronchiectasis. 
I  ■'  palmonarj  tissue  immediately  surrounding  a  dilated  bronchus  is  usually 

1 .  irsted  by  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  Three  forms  of  bronchiectasis 
r  -  r  be  difltingnished,  namely,  the  cylindrical,  the  fusiform,  and  the  saccu- 
1  *'*'L  Bitmchiectasis  may  accompany  simple  chronic  bronchitis,  but  it  is 
'^  r*-  apt  to  be  produced  when  the  bronchitis  is  associated  with  some  affection 
.'  •  mz  riiie  to  dyspnora,  such  as  emphysema,  old  pleuritic  thickening  with 
X,  .'^iooft,  fibroid  phthisis,  etc. 
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The  symptoms  relating  directly  to  the  bronchial  inflainmationy  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  acute  bronchitis,  differing  only  in  intensity,  bat  con- 
nect^ed  with  these  symptoms,  frequently,  are  others  proceeding  from  associated 
affections. 

Pain  is  generally  wanting,  or  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness or  constriction  beneath  the  sternum.  If  cough  be  frequent  and  rio- 
lent,  soreness  may  be  felt  at  the  base  of  the  chest  on  both  sides,  or  at  the 
epigastrium,  due  to  the  traction  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  ribs.  Febrile  move- 
ment is  slight  or  wanting.  A  slight  exacerbation  of  fever  at  night  is  observed 
in  some  cases.  The  appetite  may  continue  good,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less 
impaired.  The  nutrition  is  frequently  not  much,  if  at  all,  affected.  The  loss 
of  weight,  with  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  is  not  marked  as  it  usually  is 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  patient  usually  does  not  present  pallor 
or  a  notably  morbid  asi)ect. 

More  or  less  cough  always  exists.  In  frequency  and  severity  it  varies 
much  in  different  cases.  It  is  paroxysmal,  violent,  and  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  small  quantity  and  tenacity  of  liquid  products  within  the  affected  tubes, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved.  The  expectoration  als^o 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  sometimes  abundant,  consisting  of  mocus 
with  serous  transudation.  When  the  latter  is  copious,  the  affection  has  been 
called  hronchorrhcta.  It  may  consist  of  large,  solid,  greenish  or  ash-colored 
sputa,  and  in  some  cases  small  i)carl-like  masses  are  raised  after  much  cough* 
ing ;  in  cases  characterized  by  the  latter,  the  disease  has  been  called,  alter 
Laennec,  dry  catarrh.  The  sputa  may  at  times  be  streaked  with  blood.  In 
general,  the  expectoration  is  muco-purulent.  the  purulent  characters  not  in- 
frequently predominating,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  consist  of  pure  puK. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  highly  important  to  determine  whether  the 
expectoration  was  purulent  or  not,  the  presence  of  pus  being  supposed  to 
denote  something  more  than  bronchitis.  This  is  now  deemed  a  point  of  com- 
paratively little  im|)ortance,  since  it  is  ascertained  that  pus  is  formed  on  a 
mucous  surface.  A  very  copious  expectoration  of  pure  pus,  however,  do*-« 
point  to  some  other  source  than  bronchitis,  such  as  the  discharge  of  a  tuber- 
culous abscess,  the  third  stage  of  pneumonitis,  abscess  of  liver  evacuatinir 
through  the  lung,  empyema  with  perforation,  etc.  The  diversified  charactvm 
which  belong  to  the  ex)H>ctoration  in  difierent  forms  of  the  disease,  are  ol'  U  ^s^i 
value,  in  a  diagnostic  view,  than  was  formerly  supposed,  since  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  acquired  of  physical  signs  furnishes  a  far  more  reliable  sourt^ 
of  information  res)>ecting  intra-thoracic  conditions.  The  obvious  difiereoitjj 
chamcters  by  which  mucus  and  pus  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  are 
as  follows:  Mucus  is  transparent  or  semi-transfmrent ;  it  is  more  or  l<^s 
viscid ;  it  is  stringy  and  not  miscible  with  water ;  it  retains  bubbles  of  air 
and  consequently  Hoats  on  water.  Pus  is  opaque,  less  viscid  than  mucius. 
miscible  in  water,  and  in  water  sinks  to  the  bottom.  These  differential  cliar- 
acters  are  combined  in  varying  proportions  when  the  matter  of  expectoimlion 
is  muco-purulent. 

The  matter  of  expectoration  in  some  cases  of  chronic,  m  also  of  acntf . 
bronchitis  is  notably  fetid,  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  deeoinjpr»««'%i 
animal  substances.  The  affection  is  then  said  to  be  fetid  bronchitis,  dmtr^ 
rally,  this  characteristic  fetor  denotes  either  gangrene  of  lung,  bronchitis  wit  h^ 
dilated  bronchial  tubes,  or  decomposition  of  matter  within  phthisical 
but  it  may  occur  independently  of  either  of  these  conditions.  Gangrene 
be*  excluded  by  the  absence,  on  microscopical  examination,  of  any 
of  exiiectorated  pulmonary  tissue,  and  dilated  tubes  by  the  absence  of  li»«* 
signs  of  that  physical  condition.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excludi 
these  diseases,  together  with  pyothoraz  and  perforation  of  lung,  the 
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ration  in  the  latt-er  sometimes  having  a  notable  degree  of  fetor.  The  ex- 
planation of  fetid  bronchitis  is  that,  in  rare  instances,  circumstances  pertain- 
ing to  morbid  products  within  the  tubes  are  favorable  for  the  action  of  the 
putrescence-producing  agents  (germs)  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  of  course,  involves  the  same  causes  as  the  acute  in  the 
cai^es  in  wliich  it  is  preceded  by  the  latter.  It  may  be  produced  and  main- 
tained by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  of  stone  or  metal  in  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  occupations.  Its  continuance,  in  some  cases,  is  referable  to 
org:anic  afiTections  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant  mitral 
lesions.  These  act  by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion.  It  is  an  affection 
incidental  to  old  age,  occurring  without  any  obvious  causative  agencies.  It 
occurs  in  youth  and  middle  age,  irrespective  of  apparent  causes,  and  is  often 
asii-ociated  with  asthma  and  emphysema.  To  these  affections  it  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  cause  rather  than  an  effect.  In  cold  latitudes  it  is  sometimes 
manifestly  dependent  on  climatic  causes,  recurring  with  each  successive  win- 
ter, and  disappearing  during  the  summer  season,  or  on  removal  to  a  warm 
climate. 

It  is  not  an  affection  which  tends  directly  to  destroy  life.  In  the  aged  it 
may  sometimes  dispose  to  the  development  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  prove  serious.  In  connection  with  the  feebleness  of  advanced 
years,  it  may  lead  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  and,  in  this  way,  shorten 
life.  Its  existence  in  a  patient  prostrated  with  any  other  disease,  involves 
danger  from  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
may  l^d  to  the  development  of  asthma  and  pulmonary  emphysema,  affections 
which,  although  not  immediately  dangerous,  diminish  the  duration  of  life. 
Aside  from  these  contingencies,  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  is  the  permanency 
of  the  affection.  It  is  liable  to  become  established,  persisting  for  years,  and, 
in  aged  persons  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  existence  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis does  not  involve  an  increased  liability  to  the  development  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  but,  perhaps,  the  reverse. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  involves  discrimination  from  pulmonary 
phthisis.  This  would  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  were  the  inves- 
tigation to  be  limited  to  the  symptoms ;  hence,  before  physical  signs  were 
studied,  these  two  affections  were  of  necessity  confounded.  The  importance 
of  the  discrimination  is  obvious  in  view  of  the  great  difference  between  the 
affections  as  regards  prognosis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based 
mainly  on  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  are  diagnostic  of 
phthisis.  In  other  words,  it  is  concluded  that  the  latter  does  not  exist,  from 
negative  evidence,  or  reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion.  The  results  of  physical 
exploration,  as  just  stated,  are  mainly  to  be  relied  upon,  but  the  absence  of 
symptoms  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  phthisis  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  as  progressive,  marked  emaciation,  haemoptysis,  and  accelerated 
breathing.  These  symptoms  are  wanting  in  chronic  bronchitis.  The  physi- 
cal signs  in  this  variety  of  bronchitis  are  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form, 
namely,  the  presence  of  dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales,  the  resonance  on  per- 
ca^sion  and  the  vocal  resonance  unaffected,  the  respiratory  murmur  weakened 
and  sometimes  suppressed  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  from  temporary  ob- 
struction of  bronchial  tubes,  but  its  characters,  aside  from  weakness,  un- 
clianged. 

The  coexistence  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  to  be  determined  by  symptoms 
and  signs  diagnostic  of  this  affection,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  bloodletting  or  other  depletory  mea- 
rarcs  are  never  indicated.     The  affection  seldom  exists  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  desirable  to  lower  the  powers  of  life.     Counter-irritation,  by 
16 
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means  of  croton  oil  or  stimulating  liniments,  is  sometimes  useful.  Tlie  diet 
should  be  nutritious  but  not  stimulating,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs,  fowl,  fish, 
and  farinaceous  articles.  Meat,  however,  is  not  to  be  interdicted  if  the  sys- 
tern  be  enfeebled.  Wine  and  alcoholics  are  to  be/«ivoided,  except  when  mi'ta- 
sures  to  support  or  strengthen  the  system  are  indicated.  Attention  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  important.  In  a  cold  or  variable  climate,  woollen  or 
silk  garments  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  An  undergarment  of  buckskin 
or  chamois  leather,  worn  over  light  woollen  or  silk,  affords,  during  cold  wea- 
ther, great  protection,  and  saves  the  inconvenience  of  an  undue  quantity  of 
clothing.  The  object  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, and  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

Medicines  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  cure.  If  cough 
be  troublesome,  exceeding  that  required  for  expectoration,  soothing  remedies 
are  called  for.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be  prescribed  with  circumspection,  in 
the  first  place,  lest  the  habit  of  using  it  be  formed — a  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  all  chronic  affections — and,  in  the  second  place,  in  feeble 
subjects,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  there  may  be  danger  from  an 
accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  serious  consequences  may  follow  blunting 
that  sense  of  the  presence  of  morbid  products  which  induces  acts  of  ex))ectora- 
tion.  Moreover,  the  use  of  opium  tends  to  impair  the  digestive  powers.  For 
these  reasons,  other  anodynes,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  conium,  belladonna,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  are  generally  to  be  preferred. 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  which  are  called  expectorants  are  not  indicated. 
The  nauseant  expectorants  do  harm  by  their  depressing  effect,  and  by  disturb- 
ing the  appetite  and  digestion.  The  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as  squills, 
senega,  etc.,  are  of  doubtful  efficacy,  and,  if  not  useful,  are  more  or  less 
hurtful. 

Certain  remedies,  however,  sometimes  exert  a  curative  effect  The  iodide 
of  potassium  (or  the  iodide  of  ammonium)  is  one  of  these,  and,  perhaps,  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  successful.  Five  or  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  daily, 
may  be  given  at  first,  and,  before  abandoning  the  remedy  as  useless,  the  dof;e 
should  be  increased  to  the  limit  of  tolerance.  This  remedy  is  not  always 
tolerated  even  in  moderate  or  small  doses,  and  it  is  by  no  means  always  suc- 
cessful, although  large  doses  occasion  no  inconvenience.  The  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  in  some  cases  a  curative  remedy.  I  have  known  it  to  effect  a 
prompt  cure,  the  disease  having  existed  for  ten  years.  Tlie  chlorate  of 
potassa,  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  given  twice  or  three  times  daily, 
in  some  instances,  proves  highly  useful,  and  may  effect  a  cure.  The  balsam 
of  copaiba  is  a  remedy,  the  value  of  which,  in  this  disease,  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  It  has  no  value  in  certain  cases,  but  its  curative  effect  is  some- 
times so  marked  that  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  specific  remedy.  The 
spirits  of  tur{  entine  occasionally  prove  equally  efficacious.  A  good  method 
of  giving  the  latter  is  in  what  the  late  Prof.  Clark,  of  Boston,  called  the  con- 
tinuous dose,  namely,  a  drop  in  an  emulsion  every  one  or  two  hours  through- 
out the  day.  Other  balsamic  remedies,  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  sandal 
wood,  are  among  the  curative  remedies,  to  which  are  to  be  added  tar  and  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  The  bromine  salts  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
useful  remedies.  This  list  might  be  extended.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
great  number  of  remedies  which  have  been  found  useful  in  bronchitis,  the 
National  Dispensatory  enumerates  under  this  head  one  hundred  and  twentj- 
two  articles. 

Frequently,  marked  benefit,  as  regards  the  bronchitis,  is  derived  from  tonic 
remedies  in  conjunction  with  measures  to  invigorate  the  system.  The  salts 
of  quinia  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  often  highly  useful.  These  and 
other  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  if  the  powers  of  the  system  be  reduced,  or 
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tbe  patient  be  ansemic.  A  generous  diet  is  to  be  conjoined,  and  wine  or  alco- 
holics may  be  taken  moderately  with  advantage.  Out-of-door  life,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  added.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis ;  to  improve  the  general  health, 
and  restore  vigor,  are  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of  this,  as  of  any 
chronic  local  afiection. 

It  is  an  object  of  treatment,  in  some  cases,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  ex- 
pectoration when  this  is  excessive.  For  this  end,  astringent  remedies  may 
be  pre^ribed,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron,  and 
the  preparations  of  zinc.  After  a  bronchitis,  however,  has  become  habitual, 
<^pef,iaUy  in  the  aged,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  element  of 
ii^alili.  At  all  events,  patients  complain  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  the 
sis|«nsion  or  diminution  of  the  expectoration,  and,  for  this  reason,  opiates 
(h  not  procure  relief.  Under  these  circumstances,  expectorants  are  useful  as 
}<iHiative3i. 

Tbe  inhalation  of  the  spray  from  medicated  liquids,  produced  by  an  atom- 

izf'r,  may  be  resorted  to  for  several  objects.     A  solution  of  the  astringent 

remedies  just  named  may  sometimes  be  useful  as  a  topical  application  in 

iU'  form  of  a  spray,  with  a  view  to  diminish  profuse  expectoration.     Oftener 

it  L)  an  object  to  facilitate  expectoration.      Spray  from  a  solution  of   the 

muriate  of  ammonia,  gr.  j  to  gr.  xv  to  the  ounce,  is  useful  in  this  way. 

(>{>ium  and  other  narcotics  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  affected  mem- 

^»nine  may  be  of  service  by  allaying  the  irritation  which  occasions  trouble- 

^f^mc,  superfluous  cough.     The  vapor  of  tar  is  a  soothing  ap[)lication.     In 

f'-tid  bronchitis,  antiseptic  inhalations  are  indicated.    For  this  object  the  vapor 

(ff  tbe  oil  of  turpentine,  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  from  gr.  j  to  grs.  iv  to  the 

ouncie,  in  the  form  of  spray,  may  be  inhaled,  or  a  similar  strength  of  a  soly- 

:Jon  of  permanganate  of  potassa.     The  bisulphite  of  soda  in  scruple  doses, 

r>\«*n  every  two  hours  by  the  mouth,  is  an  efficient  antiseptic.     Medicated 

-yraj  is  to  be  employed  with  care  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  solutions 

u'omuEed  and  tbe  frequency  or  continuance  of  the  inhalations,  bearing  in  mind 

tiiat  remedies  held  in  solution  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood,  and  may  produce 

fotical  effectiS. 

Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  advisable.  A  removal  from  a  cold  and 
variable  climate  to  a  situation  in  which  the  temperature  is  mild  and  equable 
CLiT  be  attended  with  marked  relief,  and  perhaps  lead  to  recovery.  Benefit 
'*:  ij  be  looked  for  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  either  immunity 
fntta  the  disease  or  marked  amelioration  during  the  summer  season. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

EMPEIYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS.    ASTHMA.    PERTUSSIS. 

Emphysema  of  the  Ijungt.  Interlobular  or  Interstitlnl  EmphyBema.  Subpleural  Emphyicma. 
YeaicuUr  Emphysema  or  Dilatatioa  of  the  Air-cella  — Senile  Emphynema  — Anntomicsl 
Characters—Clinical  History^Patholo^ieal  Character^Causatlon  — Dlnenosis  — ProKnumt 
—Treatment.  Asthma— Clinical  History— Patholof^ical  Character— Causation  — Diaifootis 
—Prognosis— Treatment.    Pertussis,  Whooping  Cough. 

I7IMPHYSEMA  in  general  signifies  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstitial 
J  connective  tissue.  In  the  lungs,  however,  it  is  necessary'  to  di:*tingui<li 
two  kinds  oi'  emphysema.  In  one  form  there  is  an  escape  of  air  into  tlie 
interlobular  and  subpleural  connective  tissue.  This  form  is  atudo^^us  to 
emphysema  in  other  situations,  and  is  called  interlohtilar  or  inifr$tttial  em- 
physema. The  other,  and  the  more  common  variety,  is  calh*d  vfsicnlar 
emphysema^  and  consists  in  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  within  the  air- 
cells,  whereby  they  become  distended  and  their  walls  often  atrophied. 

Interlobular  emphysema  arises  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  causing:  a  com- 
munication between  the  latter  and  the  interlobular  connective  ti>sue.     Thi^ 
sometimes  follows  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  or  injury  of  the  lung  Uy 
the  extremity  of  a  fractured  rib.     It  may  also  result  from  violent  |)aroxy«iin>« 
of  coughing,  especially  when  the  lung  has  been  previously  afiected  with  ve>i- 
cular  emplysema.     Its  favorite  situation  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  u|>[K*r 
lobe.     Just  l)eneath  the  pleura  little  air  bubbles,  often  arranged  like  row«>  of 
beads,  can  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  septa  betwe<'n  the  lobules.      Tit«* 
air  sometimes  detaches  the  pleura  so  as  to  form  air-blebs  of  considerable  ^izl•. 
A  8ub-pleurul  air-tumor  may  be  as  large  as  an   English  walnut,  or  e>»-.i 
larger.     BouilUiud  has  reported  a  case  in  M-hich  an  air-tumor  existed  as  lur^- 
as  the  stomach.     It  is  important  not  to  mistake  for  interlobular  emphysema  a 
post-mortem  generation  of  gus  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs  as  a  n^^it'.t 
of  decomposition,  a  condition  not  infrequently  found  after  death.    In  rare  ca.«**« 
the  sub-pleural  air-blebs  rupture  during  life,  and  pneumothorax,  with  or  wit  L«  fit 
pleuritis,  results.    Another  very  rare  occurrence  is  the  passage  of  the  air  tn>iii 
beneath  the  pleura  along  the  root  of  the  lung  into  the  coimective  ti>^iii*  <»f 
the  mediastinum,  and  thence  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck.     lu  thi« 
way  the  emphysema  may  become  diffused  over  more  or  less  of  the  body. 

Vesicular  emphysema,  and  this  is  usually  meant  when  the  term  pulnicuiurr 
emphysema  is  used,  may  occur  as  an  inde|)endent  affection  preceded  or  ui<iM»iii. 
pauied  by  chronic  bronchitis.     Tiiis  is  known  iis  substantive  or  idioptzt',.^ 
emphysema,  in  distinction  from  vicarious  or  symptomatic  emphysema^    ti  •• 
latter  terms  being  applied  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  in  the  air-ot-It^ 
of  certain  portions  of  tlie  lung  when  the  |R*netration  of  air  into  other    |««%r* 
tions  has  been  obstructed,  as,  for  instance,  by  pneumonitis,  tuberculmis    iU  . 
|K>sits,  tumors,  effusions  in  the  pleural  cavity,  pleuritic  adhesions,  occlu.«u»n 
of  the  bronchi,  etc.     Vicarious  emphysema  does  not  necessarily  appear  in  tl»«- 
ironiediate  neighborhood  of  the  obstructed  alveoli.     Like  all  forms  of  einpliv. 
sema,  it  affects  most  frequently  the  anterior  borders  and  the  upper  lotM*^*«4 
the  lungs.     When  one  lung  is  compressed  or  he|Mitized,  the  other  is    ott«-n 
em  I  >hy  se  ma  tons. 

The  names  acute  emphysema  and  insulation  are  given  to  a  dilatAti^^n 
of  the  air-cells  frequently  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  Lave  suti^rxrxl 
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from  severe  dyspncea  during  the  last  days  or  hours  of  life.  It  is  usually 
observed  in  the  apices  and  the  borders  of  the  lungs.  The  air-cells  may 
be  dilated  to  twice  their  normal  volume.  The  elasticity  of  the  alveolar 
walls  is  impaired,  but,  in  distinction  from  chronic  emphysema,  they  present 
no  evident  structural  changes.  Acute  emphysema  or  insufflation  of  the  lungs 
accompanies  chiefly  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  other  diseases 
terminating  rapidly  with  dyspnoeic  symptoms.  It  is  due  to  repeated  forced 
inspiratory  efforts. 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  chronic  vesicular  emphysema  the  lungs  are  en- 
larged. Upon  opening  the  chest  they  do  not  retract  like  healthy  lungs,  but 
remain  in  contact  along  their  anterior  borders,  so  that  the  pericardium  may  be 
covered.  Their  contractility  thus  is  impaired.  The  diaphragm  may  be  pushed 
down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  and  the  adjacent  viscera  correspondingly 
displaced.  The  heart  is  pushed  downwards  and  backwards,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  are  usually 
present,  extends  further  to  the  right  than  normal.  The  borders  of  the  lungs 
are  rounded  and  puffy ;  the  emjihysematous  portions  do  not  crepitate  upon 
pressure  or  incision,  as  do  normal  lungs,  but  have  a  soft,  cushiony  feel. 
The  imprints  of  the  fingers  remain  a  long  time.  The  lungs  appear  in 
general  iiale,  aniemic,  and  dry,  but  often  present  patches  and  striae  of  black 
pigment.  The  dilated  air-cells  can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  air-spaces  larger  than  a  pin's  head  are  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  in- 
teralveolar  septa  and  coalescence  of  the  air-cells.  Such  air-spaces  or  blebs 
frequently  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  they  may  be  considerably  larger. 
Large  air-blebs,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  sometimes 
project  above  the  lung-suriace,  and  may  become  so  detached  as  to  appear 
pedunculated.  U))on  microscopical  examination,  it  is  seen  that  the  dilatation 
begins  in  the  alveolar  passages  and  infundibula.  They  become  expanded, 
and  the  alveolar  septa  are  less  prominent.  The  alveolar  walls  are  thinned,  and 
finally  become  perforated,  at  first  usually  in  their  centres.  The  holes  between 
tlie  alveoli  enlarge,  the  air-cells  coalesce,  so  that,  by  continuation  of  the  pro- 
cess, larger  and  smaller  air-sacs  are  formed.  The  process  appears  to  be  a 
gradual  atrophy  of  all  of  the  elements  com^josing  the  alveolar  walls.  The 
finer  elastic  fibres  early  disappear,  the  larger  ones  diminish  in  size  and  fre- 
quently rupture  and  the  capillary  network  becomes  coarser  by  obliteration  of 
numerous  capillary  vessels.  This  destruction  of  numerous  pulmonary  capil- 
laries is  not  attended  with  hemorrhage,  as  the  vessels  become  impermeable 
before  they  disappear.  The  most  important  symptoms  of  emphysema  are 
reftrable  to  this  loss  of  pulmonary  bloodvessels.  A  partial  compensation  for 
this  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  exists  in  the  anastomoses  be- 
tween the  pulmonaiy  and  the  bronchial  and  subpleural  vessels.  Fatty  parti- 
cles are  often  found  in  the  alveolar  walls,  probably  from  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  alveolar  epithelium  and  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  An  apparent 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  may  result  from  their  being  compressed  and 
crowded  together  by  dilated  air- vesicles.  Rindfleisch,  however,  claims  to 
have  seen  an  actual  hyjMjrtrophy  of  the  smooth  muscular  elements  which, 
according  to  him,  exist  in  the  alveolar  walls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  patho- 
logical api)earances  of  chronic  emphysema  which  supports  the  view,  otherwise 
not  improbable,  that  a  primary  vice  of  nutrition  in  the  alveolar  walls  ante- 
dates the  development  of  the  emphysematous  condition  in  many  cases.  Sub- 
stantive emphysema  is  most  developed  in  the  upper  lobes  and  along  the  ante- 
rior borders  of  the  lung,  also  along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  base  of  the  lung; 
bat  it  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  lung-surface  and  in  its  substance.  It 
is  accompanied  by  chronic  bronchitis  which  may  either  precede  or  follow  the 
emphysematous  condition.     The  bronchial  mucous  membra*'"  ' ""  "'ith 
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muco-pus,  the  bronchial  wall  may  be  thickened,  and  sometimes  dilatations  of 
the  bronchi  are  present.  In  consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  pulmonaiy 
capillaries  there  is  obstruction  to  the  tlow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  leading 
to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  frequently  to  venouB 
congestion  in  the  various  viscera.  Chronic  congestions  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  stomach,  and  intestines  are  present  in  severe  cases.  These  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  \%ill 
be  more  fully  described  in  that  connection. 

The  emphysematous  condition,  especially  in  vicarious  emphysema,  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  vesicles.  Its  practical  im|K>rtance,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  lung  involved. 

A  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs  which  bears  little  n'semblance  to 
true  emphysi*ma  has  received  the  name  of  senile  emphysema.  It  is  al»o 
called  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs.  Here,  insU^ad  of  an  abnormal  accumu- 
lation of  air  in  the  lungs,  these  organs  are  smaller  and  contain  less  air  than 
normal.  In  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls,  the  air-c<'ib 
coalesce  and  form  larger  air-spaces.  These,  however,  do  not  result  from 
a  dilatation  of  the  alveoli,  but  from  a  gradual  shrinkage  and  disappeamnce 
of  the  lung-tissue.  These  atrophic  lungs  are  usually  de(*ply  pigmented,  an<l 
take  up  less  space  than  normal  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Senile  atrophy  of  the 
lungs  does  not  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Emphysema,  developed  in  a  person  free  from  tubercle,  undoubtedly  dimin- 
ishes the  liability  to  tuberculous  disease.  The  two  affections  axv  rarely  asso- 
ciated, exclusive  of  the  casrs  in  which  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  vicinity  ol 
tuberculous  deposits  become  secondarily  emphysematous.  In  thes4'  case?»  tho 
emphysema  is  vicarious.  A  reason  for  the  protection  sigainst  tubercle  aflbrtltM 
by  emphysema,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  bUMnl 
within  the  emphysematous  }iortions  of  lung,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  |M>r* 
tions  affected  with  emphysema,  namely,  the  upiier  lobes,  are  the  primary  c^-iu 
of  tubercle  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases.  The  condition  of  emphysouui 
is,  also,  to  some  extent,  incompatible  with  haemoptysis.  Pneumonitis,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  developed  .in  an  emphysematous  patient.  I  have  met,  howeirer, 
several  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Clinical  IIistort. — Emphysema,  existing  to  an  extent  to  comproini5« 
considerably  the  respiratory  function,  is  characterized  by  habitually  lal»4»r\-U 
breathing,  and  inability  to  take  active  exercise  witliout  suffering  from  want 
4if  breath.     The  laborious  breathing  is  manifested  especially  in  expirati<»n« 
The  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  nets  is  altered  ;  the  inspiration  is  shorteneii,  tuixl 
the  expiration  prolongetl.    As  chronic  bronchitis  generally  coexists,  cough  ativl 
expectoration  are  habitually  more  or  less  pnmiinent  as  symptoms.    The  cott::h 
IS  usually  violent,  |>aroxysmal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  serit^s  of  pro]on;r«>«l, 
K|ia^modic  expiratory  etiorts,  as  in  whooping-cough.    The  exiM*ct«irHlion  vnm«  .•» 
much  in  different  cases  as  regards  quantity  and  character.     The  acts  of  <*x- 
liectoration  are  difficult,  and  the  sputa  are  frequently  accom|Minied  by  an  aUi.n* 
dnnt,  frothy,  serous  liquid,  n*sembling  soapsuds.     Not  infrei|uently   fiL|»ut^ 
streaked  with  blood  are  expectorated. 

The  affection  is  chronic,  and  unaccompanied  by  febrile  movement.  *T1  «« 
pulse  is  feeble  and  the  IxmIv  cool.  Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  bl<>o«l  within 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  the  Ixxly  presents  ven«us  c«^vw 
gestion,and  this,  together  with  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  b|o<Ml,  may  givc^  ri^> 
to  a  cyanotic  hue.  In  extn*me  cases  lividity  is  marked.  The  {ian>xT?B^m«  .«•' 
coughing  are  accompanied  with  great  congotion  of  the  face  n.id  iur^-«^^-i,«.s- 
of  the  cervical  veins,     bymptoiuatic  phenomena  aside  from  those  ncferml»|^  t  j 
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respiration  and  circulation,  are  accidental.  The  appetite  and  digestion  irnxj 
Dot  be  notablj  impaired ;  the  body,  for  a  considerable  period,  may  be  well 
nourished,  but,  after  a  time,  slow,  progressive  emaciation  takes  place.  The 
countenance  has  an  expression  of  distress  which,  conjoined  with  tumidity, 
and  a  dingy  or  livid  hue,  renders  the  physibgnomy  somewhat  characteristic. 
At  an  advanced  period  anasarca  may  occur  as  a  consecjuence  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Albumen  in  small  quantity  may  be  found  in 
the  urine,  this  being  an  efiect  of  congestion  of  the  kidney ;  and  congestion 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  may  render  these  organs  appreciably  larger  than  in 
health. 

These  symptoms  accompany  the  affection  when  it  exists  to  an  extent  to 
compromise  considerably  respiration.  £xisting  in  a  moderate  or  slight  de- 
gTve,  there  is  no  habitual  want  of  breath  nor  labor  of  breathing.  But  the 
respiration  is  disturbed  by  active  exercise ;  the  patient  is  short-winded  on 
attempting  to  run  or  walk  fast,  and  this  difficulty  is  apparent,  also,  in  speak- 
ing, singing,  and  especially  in  paroxysms  of  laughter.  Cough  and  expectora- 
tion are  usually  present,  having  the  same  characters  as  when  the  affection 
exists  to  a  greater  extent,  but  less  marked.  Congestion,  tumidity,  and  lividity 
are  present,  not  habitually,  but  during  paroxysms  of  coughing  or  any  violent 
physical  exertion.  The  functions  of  the  body  generally  may  present  little 
or  no  disturbance.  Different  cases  exemplify  all  gradations  between  the  two 
extremes,  as  regards  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  affection. 

Many  persons  affected  with  emphysema  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of  labored 
respiration  anil  dyspncea,  which  are  due  to  another  affection,  namely,  asthma. 
Acute  ordinary  bronchitis,  occurring  in  a  person  affected  with  emphysema, 
occasions  symptoms  of  embarrassed  respiration,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
clinical  history  of  bronchitis  occurring  in  a  healthy  person.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  pathological  character  of  emphysema. 

The  development  of  emphysema  is  generally  slow.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  previous  history  shows  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  as  indicated 
by  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  to  be  dated  back  many  years,  frequently 
extending  to  childhood,  and  not  unfrequently  beyond  the  recollection  of  the 
patient.  Exceptionally,  it  may  be  developed  with  rapidity.  Notable  tempo- 
rary emphysema  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  in  cases  of  capillary 
bronchitis.  The  affection  has  no  fixed  duration,  usually  continuing,  and  pro- 
gressively increasing,  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

Pathological  Character. — Exclusive  of  the  senile  or  atrophic  va- 
riety, emphysema  involves  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  with,  fre- 
quently, more  or  less  destruction  oF  the  cell-walls  and  coalescence  of  the  cells. 
In  no  far  as  destruction  of  air-cells  takes  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  area  of  the 
respiratory  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  function  of  respiration  in  this  way 
compromised.  The  dilatation  of  the  cells  involves  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  air  within  the  cells  offers  an  obstacle 
to  the  contraction  of  the  chest  in  the  act  of  expiration.  Consequently,  the 
air  in  tlie  cells  is  not  sufficiently  renewed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration ; 
the  air  stagnates  in  the  cells.  In  tiiis  way  the  affection  compromises  the 
respiratory  function.  The  distension  of  the  cells  involves  pressure  upon  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in  this  way  the  pulmonary  cir- 
cuUlioD  is  obstructed.  This  obstruction  is  further  increased  by  diminished 
respiratory  function.  The  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  occasions 
an  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heat ;  hence  the 
venous  congestion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
surface  generally,  with,  in  some  cases,  cyanosis.  Hence,  too,  sooner  or  later, 
supervenes  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
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The  fuitholo^cal  character  of  emphysema  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  hi.<tory  of  the  affection.     When  the 
respiratory  function  is  so  far  compromised  that  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
lun;rs  is  insufficient  while  the  respiratory  acts  are  performed  without  effort, 
want  of  hreath  is  felt  and  the  respiration  becomes  labored.    But  if  the  emphy- 
sematous condition  be  slight  or  moderate,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  hahitiu 
ally,  because  there  is  still  functional  ca|)acity  enouf^h  for  ordinary  respiration. 
The  quantity  of  lung  in  health  exceed^  the  amount  required ;  there  is  a  n'- 
serve  provided  for  any  unusual  demand  on  the  respiratory  function,  ns  in 
muscular  exercise.     If,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the  respiratory  func- 
tion be  compromised  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  lung  held  in  n»ser\e,  no 
ditliculty  is  ex|)erienced,  save  when  an  extra  demand  is  made  on  the  function. 
Uniler  these  circumstances,  exercise,  which  involves  an  extra  demand,  <*an. 
not  be  taken  without  the  want  of  breath  being  felt.     The  |)atient,  who  i« 
habitually  using  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  functional  capacity,  is  disturbed  by 
any  interference  with  respiration.     Ordinary  bronchitis,  which  in  a  healtliv 
person  only  requires  a  little  of  the  reserve  lung  to  be  brought  into  play  (a 
fact  of  which  the  patient  is  not  conscious),  occasions,  if  there  l>e  no  lung  in 
reserve,  difficulty  arising  from  the  slight  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  larpT 
bronchial  tubes  which  is  incident  to  this  disease  ;  hence,  ]>atients  with  emphy- 
sema  existing  to  much  extent  suffi^r  from  dyspnoea  and  labored  breathing  in 
ordinary  bronchitis.     The  cough  in  conn(»ction  with  emphysema  arises  fnnu 
the  co-existing  bronchitis ;  and  the  difficulty  of  expectoration  is  in  consequenr»* 
of  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  the  expiratory  effi)rts  in  coughing  nui 
ibeing  brought  to  bear  readily  on  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Tlie  venous  congestion  of  the  face  and  surface  generally  is  due  to  ob>tnir« 
iion  caused  by  over-accumulation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Tl.»- 
livi<lity  is,  in  a  great  meiv^^iire,  due  to  the  same  condition,  but  in  part,  |ht- 
haps,  to  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  smallness  and  weaiknt»^s*  i.\ 
the  pulse  also  proceed  from  an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  bl<Kil 
tijo-ough  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

Causation. — The  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  produo^'d 
lutf^  crivcn  rise  to  mneh  discussion.     La<MUiec,  who  was  the  first  to  dt-^rnH* 
distinctly  this  lesion,  attributed  it  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchisU  tubes  tn>*ii 
tlie  ])roducts  of  bronchitis.     lt<»ganling  the  inspiratory  act  as  more  ]iom*ts-ti! 
than  the  expiratory,  he  supposed  air  to  Ik*  forced  through  im|ierfectly  ol»«»ini«'i-  * 
tuln^  in  ins))iration,  and  to  n^main  imprisoned  in  the  cells  in  consequence  ot  t*  *- 
waBt  of  sufficient  expulsive  force  in  expiration.     The  dilatation,  accordinir  >«> 
thih  theory,  is  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  imprisoned  air  by  heat,  atui  }*\ 
the  reaction  of  the  force  of  expiration  in  coughing,  etc.,  upon  the  eells  alr>M  ».- 
tilled  with  air.     This  theory  is  certainly  not  tenable  in  view  of  the  tiu«t  tl.    •. 
of  the  two  act«  of  respiration,  the  expiratory  is  a  third  more  forcible,  nn«l  *-:    i 
more  when  voluntary  and  spa-^moilic  effort*  an?  brought  to  lK»ur  U|»c>n     i*. 
The  more  ])owerful  the  effiarts  of  expiration,  in  coughing,  etc.,  the  le>«»  tni^'  : 
to  lie  tiie  liability  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cells  communicating  with  «  ^o. 
structed  tubes.     An  explanation  of  the  m(Mie  of  pnKluction  has  b(*en  nd\i*c-«»*-  ; 
by  Gainlner,  of  Glasgow,  which  diffiers  essentially  from  the  thtMiry  af  I^».  •  - 
nee.     Gairdner  attribut4*s  the  affection  to  obstruction  of  bronchial  tub«*5  it 
dent  to  bronchitis.     But  he  sup|)o>Ps  that  the  obstniction  from  collect iot&^    - 
plugs  ot*  mucus  leads  to  collapse,  instead  of  dilatation,  of  th<»  cells  which  con\n    . 
nioite  with  the  obMructed  tuU's,  in  the  mannner  already  adverted  to  in  t*  • 
chapter  on  broncho-pneumonitis  (]»nge  1H7).     The  cum»nt  of  air  in  the  jm-*  . 
expiration  may  remove  the  mucus  fn>m  its  situation  in  IuIm*s  of  smadl  ^irt»   mi* 
larger  tulies  where  the  obstruction  is  less ;  but  the  etiect  of  the  inspired  curr^  . 
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will  be  to  carry  it  back  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes,  the  mucous  plugs 
thus  acting  like  a  ball-valve  upon  the  orifice  of  a  syringe,  obstructing  the  en- 
trance of  air  to  the  cells,  but  permitting  the  escape  of  air  from  the  cells.  More- 
OTor,  owing  to  the  greater  force  of  the  expiration,  the  expired  air  may  be  driven 
pi*t  obstructions  which  arrest  the  current  of  air  in  inspiration.  Collapse  of 
more  or  less  oi'  the  pulmonary  lobules  being  thus  produced,  a  larger  amount  of 
air  enters  the  cells  communicating  with  unobstructed  tubes,  and  these  cells 
b*  rome  cons4?quently  dilated.  The  dilatation  of  cells,  in  other  words,  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  lungs  due  to  collapsed  lobules, 
ainl  is  produced,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  In 
Mi]){)ort  of  this  explanation,  Gairdner  states  that  observation  shows  the  tubes 
("onnocted  with  emphysematous  lobules  to  be  unobstructed,  and  that  close  ex- 
Aiuination  of  lungs  affected  with  emphysema  will  show  the  traces  of  collapsed 
h'Uules,  Moreover,  ex[>eriments  of  introducing  into  the  air-tubes  in  inferior 
animals  foreign  bodies,  such  as  shot  and  wads  of  paper,  have  been  found  to 
U'-di  to  collapse  of  lobules  connected  with  the  tubes  in  which  these  bodies 
Jx^-ome  lodgi'dt  and  dilatation  of  lobules  connected  with  other  tubes.  This 
explanation  will  account  for  the  production  of  emphysematous  lobules  so  fre- 
•jui'ntly  found  in  connection  with  tuberculous  deposits,  the  latter  inducing 
^'Hidification  and  diminished  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  lungs  in  which 
ilwv  are  situated.  The  term  vicarious  emphysema  expresses  the  i'act  that 
it  14  supplementary  to  diminished  volume  of  lung. 

Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  prolonged,  forcible  efforts  of  expiration, 
a.<  in  long-continued  exertions  at  lifting  or  pulling,  playing  on  wind  instru- 
f'i»ni.s  glass-blowing,  or  in  voluntarily  blowing  through  a  partially  obstructed 
'uU*,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  to  some  extent  practised  as  a  means  of 
f'pfvenling  and  curing  comsumption,  the  eUisticity  of  the  lungs  may  be  dimin- 
:•'.♦"!  and  {lermanent  dilatation  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chest 
huY  !)♦•  in  this  way  considerably  enlarged,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exer- 
.  i.  1^  <ometimf\s  a  result.  Expiratory  efforts  thus  may  sometimes  co-operat« 
»  :h  rollaps<>  of  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  causation  of  emphysema.  The  par- 
*.i,^-ni!*  of  whooping-cough  and  the  labored  efforts  of  breathing  in  attacks  of 

a^r.itaa  mav  \h*  more  or  less  involved  in  the  causation. 

^ 

TL**  ni4'chanism  of  the  causation  of  emphysema  by  expiration  is  as  follows : 

Dinner  violent  acts  of  coughing  the  glottis  is  contracted  and  offei*s  an  obsta- 

•■-••  to  the  ir*'o  <'<ca|)e  of  air,  and  the  muscles  involved  in  the  acts  of  coughing 

*-\»Tt  their  effect  especially  upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the  chest.     Under 

!:•  — <•  circumstances,  the  air,  not  escaping  through  the  glottis,  distends  the  upper 

l,  *••  of  iIm'  lungs,  and  this  distension,  often  repeated,  leads  to  dilatation  of 

t  f  air-<'«-li'*  in  the«*e  lobes.     This  explanation  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the 

.  ff^r  Job*'s  Ix'ing  egj)ecially  the  seat  of  emphysema,  and  that  the  anterior  por- 

:.  'j*  of  tlM»  che<»t,  in  some  cases,  project  beyond  the  limits  of  a  forced  inspira- 

t  *tu  in  heulth.    It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  applies  also  to  the  production 

'  •  ••mphy*#*ma  by  forcible  acts  of  expiration  produced  otherwise  than   in 

••  '.'fiin*^.      Accepting  this  explanation,  the  fact  that  physical  signs  show  em- 

;      -'fiiA.  a.-*  a  rule,  to  be  more  marked  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  upper  lobe, 

r.  \  \*»^  thii**  accounted  for:    In  coughing  and  all  forcible  expiratory  efforts, 

'  •   .«»%!. T  jKjrtion  of  the  chest  is  more  contracted  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 

•  -• .  M'A-in;r  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  on  the  latter  side. 

TJj»*  force  with  which  tlie  distension  of  the  upj)er  lobe  takes  place  in  violent 
-  •*/!.' in<r«  i*  af)prpciable  by  palpation  over  the  clavicles  and  between  the  ribs 
.  :ijin  fjersons.  It  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Groux,  in  whom 
:  •  r**  m;\^  a  congenital  absence  of  a  portion  of  sternum.  Forcible  bulging 
- .  t.in  Chi*!*  wail  was  produced  by  coughing  and  by  voluntary  strong  expira- 

•  -rv  effort  4« 
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The  inspiration  theory,  as  set  forth  by  Gairdner,  suffices  to  explain 
vicarious  emphysema,  but  the  expii-ation  theory  seems  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  substantive  or  idiopathic  emphysema.  Something,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  violent  expiratory  efforts  is  requisite,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  trifling  expiratory  pressure  will  produce  the  affection  in 
one  person,  while,  in  many  i>ersons,  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  etc.,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  do  not  occasion  it.  This  view  is  supported  by  another 
fact,  namely,  that  heredity  is  involved  in  the  causation.  Giving  proper  weight 
to  these  facts,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  a  causative 
condition  is  some  error  of  nutrition  in  the  alveolar  walls. 

The  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  incident 
to  advancing  age,  favors  the  production  of  emphysema.  This  change  involves 
diminished  extent  and  force  of  expiration,  with  undiminished,  if  not  increas^^l, 
power  of  inspiration.  The  result  is,  when  the  chest  is  expanded  in  inspira- 
tion, the  lungs  already  contain  a  surplus  of  air.  The  lessened  elasticity  of 
the  lungs  in  old  persons  has  the  same  effect,  keeping  the  organs  permanently 
expanded. 

The  fact  that  emphysema  belongs  among  the  hereditary  affections  was  first 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  found  that  in 
18  out  of  28  cases,  one  or  both  parents  had  been  similarly  affected.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cas<'s 
its  commencement  is  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Its  slowly  progressive  increase 
explains  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  attain  to  middle  life  before  the  affec- 
tion has  advanced  sufficiently  to  occasion  great  inconvenience. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  described  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory render  the  affection  probable  when  it  compromises  considerably  the  res- 
piratory function.  The  probability  is  increased  by  the  co-existence  of  asthma 
in  a  large  pro|X)rtion  of  cases.  The  physical  signs,  how^ever,  render  the  diag- 
nosis positive ;  and  when  the  affection  is  moderate  or  slight,  the  signs  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  diagnosis.  If  asthma  be  not  associated,  patients  are  often 
Bup[)Osed  to  have  phthisis  by  those  who  rely  on  the  symptoms  in  making  the 
diagnosis. 

Tlie  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  in  certain  cases  of 
emphysema,  gives  rise  to  distinctive  signs  obtained  by  inspection.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  characters  of  the  "  emphysematous  chest"  are  strongly 
marked,  the  diagnosis  may  be  at  once  made  with  the  eye.  Tlie  upper  and 
u.iddle  thirds  of  the  chest,  on  its  anterior  aspect,  are  expanded,  and  present  a 
globular  or  barrel-shaped  form.  This  projection  extends  from  the  summit  to 
the  sixth  rib.  The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  diminished,  and  the  angle  fonn«'d 
by  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the  costal  cartilage's  is  more  obtuse  than  in 
health.  The  inferior  i)ortion  of  the  chest  is  relativt-ly  and  actually  contracted. 
The  dorsal  spine  becomes  curved  anteriorly.  In  extreme  oases,  these  changes 
amount  to  a  deformity  which  is  highly  characteristic.  The  superior  costal 
respiratory  movements  are  lessened,  and  in  labored  breatliing  the  ribs  and 
sternum  are  raised  together,  as  if  they  formed  a  solid  bcmy  case.  The  lower 
anterior  {)ortion  of  the  chest  is  contracted,  and  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavi- 
cles and  sternal  notch  are  depressed  in  inspiration.  The  chest  is  drawn  per- 
manently upward  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  and  the  scaleni,  so 
that  the  neck  appears  to  be  shortened.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  chest,  during 
the  act  of  expiration,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  end  of  a  forced  inspi- 
ration. The  intercostal  depressions  are  usually  strongly  marked.  The  heart's 
impidsc  is  frequently  seen  and  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 

These  visible  changes  are  present  in  cases  in  whicli  the  emphysema  exists 
(o  an  extent  to  compromise  considerably  the  function  of  respiration,  and  in 
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which  the  volume  of  the  longs  is  nofably  increased.  The  signs  are  more 
marked  on  the  side  in  which  the  emphysema  is  greatest;  this  side  being,  in 
my  ♦'xperience,  generally  the  left.  If  the  emphysema  be  comparatively  slight 
or  moderate,  the  size,  form,  and  movements  of  the  chest  will  not  be  sensibly 
alttred.  An  abnormal  relative  fulness,  however,  may  be  observed  on  one  side 
lrlov,and  (lerhaps  above,  the  clavicle,  with  deficient  superior  costal  movement. 
This  disparity  of  the  summit  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  size  and 
mobility,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  disparity  due  to  contraction  of 
on**  side  from  phthisis. 

Percuision  elicits  an  abnormally  intense  resonance,  the  character  of  the 
romance  being  altered.  The  vesicular  and  the  tympanitic  quality  are  com- 
hin^d,  that  is,  the  re:sonance  is  vesiculo-tympanitic.  This  vesiculo-tympanitic 
r>^»nance  is  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lung  which  is 
iD'f-t  emphysematous,  that  is,  generally  the  left  side.  The  exaggerated 
n*-<>nance  being  greater  on  one  side,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  consider  the 
n'H)i)aQce  diminished  on  the  side  in  which  it  is  least  exaggerated.  The  pitch 
<•«'  tite  resonance  is  always  higher  on  the  side  which  yields  the  greater  reso- 
urhr*,  wlit'reas,  if  the  disparity  be  due  to  diminished  resonance  or  dulness  on 
"'"•  >idf,  tl>e  pitch  is  higher  on  that  side.  That  the  resonance  is  vesiculo- 
i;ra|iaiiiiie  over  the  upper  lobe  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  least  marked,  that 
**.  usually  the  right  side,  may  be  shown  by  comparing  this  I'esonance  with 
I  .ai  over  the  lower  lobe  on  the  same  side. 

Tiif  murmur  of  respiration  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
"-.i^'Lvsi.'tDn,  If  the  affection  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  the  respiration  is 
iiliitoally  labored,  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  shortened  (deferred)  and 
'  •  ♦'X]»iratory  sound  prolonged.  The  expiratory  sound,  however  prolonged, 
'«  lowifr  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory,  as  it  is  in  health.  The  changes  in 
i  't'  :.-iiy  and  rhythm  are  the  only  modifications  proper  to  emphysema.  Not 
if  :>ijucotly,  over  portions  of  the  chest  con-esponding  to  parts  of  the  lungs 

*  :  h  are  not  higliiy  emphysematous,  the  labored  etforts  of  breathing  evolve 
^.j  »^i;i^prated  vesicular  murmur.  The  weakness  and  alteration  of  rhythm 
.ir»  hkidy  to  be  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  greater  degree 
•*'  i:.*'  emphysema.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales,  due  to  co-existing  bronchitis 
'•:  a-tiima,  are  often  present  in  cases  of  emphysema. 

1  lie  normal  relation  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  vocal  resonance 

"  i  /VrmiCus,  continues.     In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 

-•Ait,  the  resonance  on  percussion  within  the  praecordial  region  is  abnormally 

In  Arriving  at  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  foregoing  signs,  it  is  to  be 
•-  .•i'l<'re«i  tlial  other  aifections,  such  as  phthisis,  pleuritis,  pneumo-hydro- 

*  r  't,  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  signs  which  should  be  found  if  these 

:.«>ns  existed.     The  signs  are  also  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  diag- 

''  ;f>intr»  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  namely,  the  character  of  the 

J  .  and  ex  pec  torn  t  ion,  the  absence  of  marked  emaciation,  notwithstanding 

'ignition  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  co-existence 

I:,  ih^-  fore^Toing  account,  reference  has  been  had  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
/</<«'ma«   namely,  the  form  characterized  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells. 

*  *   iiln»|ihic  form,  or  senile   emphysema,  offers  certain  marked  points  of 
''T-nGe,  especially  as  regards  the  physical  signs  on  inspection.     The  size 

'':***  cbe^t,  instead  of  being  increased,  may  be  notably  diminished.     The 

•  ,  4iTy  of  the  lower  ribs  may  be  much  greater  than  in  health,  leaving  somc- 
'•'  •  but  little  space  between  the  base  x>f  the  chest  and  the  pelvis.  The 
>->'^ice  on  percussion  may  be  diminished. 
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Prognosis. — Emphysema,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  most  marke<I. 
rarely,  if  ever,  involves,  in  itself,  immediate  danger.  It  is  not  a  fatal  aflin- 
tion  per  se,  but  it  diminishes  the  jwwer  of  the  system  in  resisting  intercurrent 
or  su()eraddcd  diseases.  It  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  further 
impairs  the  ability  to  overcome  other  diseases.  But  asid<*  from  danjrer  to  life. 
it  is  an  affection  which,  if  it  exist  to  an  extent  to  compromise  respiration, 
inciipacitates  for  physical  exertion  and  n^nders  life  uncomfortable.  Existing 
in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  from 
the  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise. 

In  so  far  as  it  involves  destruction  ot  ceil-walls,  and  the  coalescence  of  air 
cells,  it  is  an  irremediable  lesion.  And,  in  the  majority  of  ca^M's,  the  dila tuition 
of  the  cells  which  takes  place  is  jiermanent ;  the  tendency,  in  fact^  is  often«T  to 
increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  1  have  known,  however,  marked  im|>n»\e- 
ment  to  take  place,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs.  In  a  case  in  which  tho 
enlarged  volume  of  the  up|)er  lobes  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  charactir- 
istic  deformity  in  a  marked  degree,  the  improvement  was  so  great  that  ilu* 
chest  nearly  resumed  its  normal  form.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  lesion  con- 
sists in  dilatation  of  the  cells,  it  is  not  necessarily  irremediable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  emphysema  has  reference,  first  and  c}n«-fly, 
to  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  generally  associated.  The  object  is  to  n*- 
lieve,  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  bronchial  inflammation.  In  pro|K>rti<>ii  a-^ 
the  bronchitis  is  relieved,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  rendered  mow*  corn- 
fortable,  notwithstanding  the  emphysema  continues  undiminished;  th*"  tin- 
physema  is  less  likely  to  increase,  and  it  may  undergo  diminution. 

With  reference  to  this  object,  the  measures  to  be  pursued  are  those  if.  li- 
cated  in  chronic  bronchitis  not  connected  with  emi>hysrma.     TliC  trfat'n*  it, 
in  fjict,  so  far  as  this  object  is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  the  trputnitnt  *>( 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  has  b«»cn  considered  in  the  prt»ceding  chapter.     Tri.. 
should  always  be  made  of  the  iodide  of  |)Ota*Jsium.     The  efloct  of  this  rem*  ly 
is  in  some  cases  tnily  marvelous,  but  in  other  cases  it  produces  little  or  no 
effect.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  in<*xperienced  pnietitioner  t;  .t 
M)nie  |)ersons  cannot  continue  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  consccjiienee  of  stt'  .t 
irritation  of  the  fauces;  and  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it  :l1\\;i** 
produced  violent  vomiting  and  general  diMurbance.     The  eniplions  on   t'»- 
fac<*,  to  which  it  fre(|uently  gives  rise,  are  an  annoyance  which  may  !»•   -ji  - 
mitt(Mi  to,  if  it  exert  a  curative  effect  as  regards  the  bronchitis.     Wh«*n   i.  • 
remedy  is  well  l>orne,  it  may  be  continued,  in  mo<lenite  dos4*s,  for  a    h*v^ 
perio<l  without  any  unpleasant  conse<piences.      I  have  ktiown  it  to  ht*  e«  ■:- 
tinued  in  five-gniin  doses,  thn'e  times  daily,  for  a  year,  the  patient  Hii  \     2 
that,  under  its  constant  use,  he  was  nearly  free  from  all  puhnonaiy  symj»i%»n'-. 
In  this  case  the  emphysema  wjxs  notably  lessened.     The  chlorate  of  fMit.*--  .. 
the  bromide  of  jiotassium,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  should  rImi  \h*  f:  .1 
if  the  imlide  of  |K)tassium  prove  inefl'ectiuil.     If  these  be  unsucce>^rul,  i«. 
various  other  remedies  which  ex|K»rience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  ca^»  ^  *  ■. 
chmiiic  bronchitis  should  Ik*  tritMl. 

Tonic  remedies,  and  the  regidation  of  diet  and  regimen,  with  a  vifw  t- 
invigorate  the  system,  form  an  imiM>rtant  {mrt  of  the  treatment.  If  \\  *  ^ 
measures  fail,  change  of  climate,  if  pnicticable,  should  be  advi^ed. 

As  there  is  n^a^on  to  Indieve  that  violent  panixysms  of  cough  contri^.  ;• 
to  |KTfK»tuate  and  increase  the  dilatati(ui  of  the  cells,  palliative  n»me«ii«—  •  • 
this  symptom  an*  called  for,  provided  the  bn>nehitis,  on  which  it  d«-|-.  1  -. 
catniot  be  HMUoved.  The  laljon'd  etfeots  of  bn»athing  in  pan)xysin5  of  ji^'  •  .. 
probably  have  the  same  etlirt ;  and  if  this  aflertion  co-t'xi'^t,  it  \s  di«>ir.  ^  ■  . 
witli  reference  to  the  emphysema,  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  as  spee%ir.\  «« 
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practicable.  It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  avoid,  as  fbr  as  possible,  attacks 
ot'acate  bronchitis,  and  when  they  occur  they  should  be  cured  as  quickly  as 
poe^iUe.  Flatulence  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and  constipation  contribute 
;o  tl>\<pD<£a  by  mechanically  interfering  with  the  play  of  the  diaphragm. 
Tlt^'V  are  to  be  avoided  by  a  regulated  diet  and  appropriate  remedies. 

Exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  is  not  to  be  in- 
(eniicted ;  but  exertions  which  induce  labored  breathing  are  to  be  abstained 
fnioL  Prolonged  efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  public  speaking,  singing,  and 
>tnifiing  at  stool,  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  treatment  by  inluiliug  compressed  air  and  breathing  into  rarefied  air 
i>  rmHimmended  by  German  authors  as  often  beneficial  and  sometimes  etfect- 
iiu  a  cure.  It  has  thus  far  found  little  favor  in  this  country.  Its  employ<«' 
Di^nt  requires  caution  lest  it  do  harm.  There  is  abundant  testimony  by  com« 
fp  U'nt  observers  of  its  value  in  cases  of  emphysema.^ 

The  affection  distinguished  as  atrophic  or  senile  emphysema  admits  of  no 
l"  nnanent  relief.  Ethereal  preparations  and  remedies  to  palliate  dyspnoea, 
Uj;:ctLer  with  measures  to  support  the  system,  comprise  the  treatment. 

Asthma. 

The  term  asthma,  used  in  a  proi)eriy  restricted  sense,  is  applied  to  a  disease 

«.H*b  has  well  defined  symptomatic  features,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

tifr^t  authors  at  the  present  time,  has,  as  an  essential  pathological  condition, 

'  it^truction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  caused  by  spasm  of  their  muscular  fibres. 

Ti  t*  tf^nn  has  heretofore  been  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  dyspnoea  dependent 

o-i  «iitff-rent  pathological  conditions.     For  example,  it  has  been  customary  to 

1.^,  the  dyspntea  dependent  on  diseases  of  the  heart  cardiac  asthma.     The 

*ri'-  |Atholo<*y  of  asthma,  tliat  is,  of  the  individual  or  substantive  disease,  to 

*t.irii  the  term  should  be  restricted,  seems  to  me  clearly  that  just  stated, 

:.t.'.H'iy,  bronchial  s|)asm.     All,  however,  do  not  so  consider  it,  and  other 

"'  ;ii'>nft  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  pathological  character  of  the 

'^••«'aj4'.     A^^thma  has  no  anatomical  characters.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  great 

t  .  «>nty  of  cases,  fMilmonary  lesions  are  found  after  death,  particularly  those 

V   " -h  belong  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema ;  but  this  fact  only  shows 

•  t'nrqaent  co-existence  of  these. afiections  with  asthma. 

C LEXICAL  HiSTORT. — Asthma  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  disease.     The 

-  ■  M«*al  hiAtory  will  therefore  consist  of  an  account  of  the  characters  which 

"n:njish  asthmatic  paroxysms,  together  with  the  laws  of  their  recurrence, 

-  ;  th«'  condition  of  health  in  the  intervals. 

A  (jATOxyMn  of  asthma  may  commence  without  warning,  or  it  may  be  pre- 

'    ."1  by  c»'rtain  premonitions.     The  premonitions  vary  in  different  cases. 

J'..'i*xjt«  are  able  often  to  predict  an  attack  for  some  hours  before  its  occur- 

■  ''>-,  ftcfnetimes  by  a  sense  of  drowsiness  or  heaviness,  sometimes,  on  the 

r  liand,  b/  an  unusual  excitation  of  the  mind,  and  again,  by  sensations,  the 

.'  .TiraUion  of  which  they  have  learned  by  experience,  but  which  are  not 

•■  -iIt  <J#-4rTibed.     The  paroxysm  may  be  slowly  developed,  that  is,  an  hour 

''  tmi.  and  M>metimes  a  longer  period,  may  be  required  for  its  full  develop- 

.  tit ;  fir  tbe  attack  may  be  sudden,  and  the  intensity  quickly  reached.     It 

'  >\-'^  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  during  the  sleeping  hours,  and 

,    «•  railr  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

I'ijf  fjan>xysm  is  characterized  by  laborious  efforts  of  breathing,  prompted 
' }  J  painful  stf-nse  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea.     The  patient  is  unable  to 

'  Vide  article  by  Herts  in  Zieniflsen'g  Cyclopaedia,  Amer.  edition,  vol.  v. 
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lie  down,  bat  Fits  with  the  elbows  on  the  knees,  or  resting  on  some  solid  snp 
port,  the  mouth  open  and  gasping  with  each  inspiration.  The  respirations 
are  not  increased,  but  may  be  less  in  number  than  in  health.  The  inspiratory 
act  is  performed  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  the  expiratory  act  is  proton <red 
and  accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sound.  Speech  is  difficult  from  the  want 
of  breath,  and  words  are  uttered  with  interrupted  efforts.  Movements  of  the 
body  are  dreaded,  and  changes  of  position  are  made  slowly.  Cold  air,  from 
its  density,  affords  relief,  and  the  patient  desires  the  windows  to  be  op<»ned, 
without  regard  to  chilliness  of  the  body.  The  face  is  pallid,  and  sometim<*d 
presents  with  the  palor  a  cyanotic  hue  giving  to  the  face  a  death-like  appear- 
ance. Frequently,  perspiration  is  profuse.  Limpid  urine,  in  great  abund- 
ance, is  passed  frequently,  es|)ecially  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  due  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  or  cold.  The  nostrils  are  widely  dilatf'<L 
The  countenance  denotes  extreme  anxiety  and  distress.  A  frequent  symptom 
is  an  itching  sensation  under  the  chin,  wliich  the  patient  endeavors  ineffect- 
ually to  relieve  by  rubbing,  and  the  same  sensation  is  frequently  felt  on  the 
sternum  and  between  the  shoulders. 

Paroxysms  differ  in  severity.  A  patient  suffering  from  a  sevei^  paroxysm 
pres<'ntA  a  8i)ectacle  more  distressing  than  can  be  well  imagined;  to  one  m»t 
familiar  with  the  disease,  he  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  The  snff«^r- 
ing  is  considerable  even  when  the  paroxysms  are  so  mild  as  not  to  pn^scnt  to 
the  spectator  a  picttu^  of  great  distress.  Their  duration  differs.  They  nuiy 
continue  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or  for  several  days.  Usually,  after  continu- 
ing for  a  few  hours,  either  partial  or  complete  relief  occurs.  If  the  relief  lie 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  tranquil  sleep  follows,  which  is  peculiarly  sweet  and 
refreshing.  With  the  diminution  of  suffering  there  are  usually  cough  oiid 
more  or  less  expectoration.  The  expectoration  is  frequently  small,  con^i^t- 
ing  in  some  cases,  of  a  few  mucous  pellets,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  j«*llj- 
like  consistence.  Cough  and  expectoration,  if  they  have  not  existed  prit»r 
to  the  attack,  generally  continue  for  several  days  aften^*ard,  unle^  th«» 
paroxysm  has  been  very  mild  and  brief.  The  exi)ectoration  is  sometifn»>« 
streaked  with  blood,  and  occasionally  a  true  hemorrhage  or  haemoptysis  ta^<^ 
place. 

Tlie  paroxysms  recur  after  intervals  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  differ«-^t 
easc*s.  They  recur  in  some  cases  with  great  regularity  after  a  stated  peri«»«U 
and  in  other  cases  the  recurrences  are  extremely  irregular.  Some  |wti<'n:<«. 
suffer  from  a  diurnal  recurrence,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Salter  tliat  in  th*^w 
cases  the  affection  is  almost  always  associated  with  bronchitis  or  dist^ase  ot" 
the  heart,  liecurrence  regularly  after  the  interval  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
is  not  uncommon.  Women  sometimes  have  attacks  only  at  the  menstrual 
perio4ls.  Some  persons  experience  an  attack  annually,  and  it  may  oc«-tir 
either  in  the  wintcT  or  summer  season.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  castas  ot 
so-called  hay  asthma  which  will  be  noticed  presently  under  another  bead. 
When  the  paroxysms  n*cur  irregularly,  thc*y  are  sometimes  attributable  to  a 
particular  exciting  cause,  but  in  other  cases  the  reason  of  their  recurrenoe 
is  not  apparent. 

In  the  intervals,  the  condition  varies,  the  variations  depending  on  th-« 
existence,  or  othem'ise,  of  associated  affections.  A^thma  is  not  infrequent !jr 
associated  with  persisting  chronic  bronchitis,  and,  under  these  cimimstanr**^^ 
more  or  less  cough  and  ex|)ectoration  are  habitual.  Emphysema  is  aJ^*  a 
frequent  concomitant,  and  deficiency  of  bn»ath  on  exereis<\  or  con'>'>tark& 
dyspn(Pa  in  pro)  tort  ion  to  the  amount  of  emphysema,  chumrtc'rizcv  lh«-^*«* 
casi^s.     The  habitual  dyspncca  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  emphysema. 
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is  not  properly  asthmatic.     Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  another  affection,  not 
inlrequentlj  co-existing,  which  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  dyspnoea. 

Pathological  Character The  pathological  character  of  asthma  has 

bf^n  already  stated  in  defining  the  term  as  applied  to  an  individual  disease. 
It  is  a  neuropathic  affection,  tonic  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres 
bein;r  induced  by  a  morbid  excitation  through  the  nervous  system.  The 
exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  doubtless  exert  their  effect  through  the 
cicito-motory  or  reflex  nerves.  It  is  true  that  bronchitis  generally  exists  at 
itjt*  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  but  bronchitis  exists  often  enough 
without  asthma ;  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  spasm  takes  place  inde|)end-> 
•-ntir  of  bronchitis.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  affection  has  been  distinguished 
a>  nervous  asthma ;  but,  with  the  pathological  view  just  presented,  asthma  is 
aiway*  nervous,  and  these  cases  differ  from  the  majority  only  in  the  absence 
(A  ciM^xisting  bronchial  inflammation.  It  is  probable  that  inflammation  ren- 
drr>  the  muscular  fibres  more  prone  to  spasmodic  action,  and,  in  this  way,  is 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  affection,  but  not  constituting  an  essential 
f*rt  of  it^ 

Tiiis  view  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  sub- 

^.intisdly  correct,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  opposing  theories  have  been 

ft'ivanced  by  distinguished  authors.     Wintrich,  Bamberger,  and  others,  con- 

t'-nl  that  bronchial  spasm  does  not  exist  in  asthmatic  paroxysms,  but  that 

U\*'  disturbance  of  respiration  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  tonic  spasm  of  the 

•fsajthragm.     This  theory  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  diaphragm  remain- 

iiii  d»'prei^sed  and  immovable  during  an  asthmatic  attack,  and  on  the  fact 

ti.at  there  is  an  abnormal  expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  latter  being,  as  is  claimed, 

r.'t>n*istent  with  bronchial  obstruction.     The  increased  volume  of  the  lung 

vt.l  perhaps  account  for  the  fixedness  of  the  diaphragm,  assuming  this  to  be 

^  <'Iiniral  fact.    That  a  spasmodic  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  should  be  overcome 

^•y  »*xpiration  rather  than  inspiration,  may  be  d  priori  reasonable,  but  this 

r».A*on  should  give  way  before  clinical  facts.     The  dry  bronchial  rSles  which 

Af*-  undoubtedly  present,  forming  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease,  demonstrate 

'•r«inchial  obstruction;  and  the  complete  disappearance  of  these  r&les,  together 

vita  the  symptoms  of  the  obstruction,  in  some  cases,  as  an  effect  of  certain 

T^-medial  agents,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  is  proof  that  the  obstruc- 

:<"n  proceeds  from  spasm.^ 

A  later  theory  by  Weber  (1872)  attributes  the  obstruction  in  great  part  to 
%  •w«'Iling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  from  dilatation  of 
:  ••  bloofivcKsels,  caused  by  a  vaso-motor  nervous  influence.  This  theory  was 
i.  .^Aficed  many  years  ago  by  Beau  in  France.  It  does  not  do  away  with 
-  ,fBL,  but  attributes  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  membrane  a  certain  mea- 
.  rv-  of  obdtruction.     The  theory  is  not  devoid  of  substantial  support  from 

•  r.irml  facts.  It  is  consistent  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  more  or  less 
'  \  -  ••t-tonlion  coincidently  with  relief  of  the  asthmatic  condition,  and  it  serves 

•  'XfJain  the  not  infrequent  existence  of  obstruction,  notwithstanding  the 
' '  :*UiTment  of  treatment  for  the  relief  of  spasm.  That  it  is  a  pathological 
■  •  sk«»nt  of  the  disease  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  is  an  effect  of  the  bron- 

.^  Afiaiim,  as  held  by  Biermer  and  Trousseau,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rational 

•  ^I'iaiuUion  <^'  its  occurrence.  , 

n»e  discovery  by  Leyden,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the  presence  of 

*  Ftir  a  fal  W  Axpoiiition  of  the  doctrine  of  Wintrich ,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artl- 
«'7  RiffT^l  in  Ziemsseu's  Cyclopaedia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  iv.     For  its  refutation  in  e.xten9o^ 
'  ptpi»r  \ry  Biemusr,  Ucher  Bronchial-asthma,  in  Volkmann^s  Sammlung  klinischer 
.    •^ri^,  1^70 ;  se«,  also,  the  classical  work  by  Salter. 
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octahedral  crystalfl  in  the  matter  of  expectoration,  in  attacks  of  asthma,  is  a 
clinical  fact  which  may  he  found  to  liave  significance.  Leyden  attribution  tht* 
bronchial  spasm  to  the  irritation  caused  by  these  sharp-pointed  cr}%stals.  The 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  su{)poscd  to  be  analogous  to  mucine.^ 
The  same  crystals  are  met  with  in  chronic  bronchitis  unattended  by  asthma. 

Causation. — The  occurrence  of  asthma  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
in  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  to  take  on  spasmodic  action.  This  susc<'pti* 
bility  does  not  exist  in  all  {)erson8.  It  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  the 
affection  which  characterizes  certain  constitutions.  The  majority  of  mankind, 
no  matter  to  what  influences  they  may  be  exposed,  never  exj)erience  tbia 
affection.  The  predisposition  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.  Of  ihi^r^ 
who  become  asthmatics,  so  large  a  proportion  have  had  parents  or  progenitors 
who  manifested  the  same  {)eculiarity  of  constitution,  that  there  must  be  admit* 
ted  to  be,  in  some  cases,  an  inborn  and  inherited  predisposition.  The  fact  of 
its  being  cong<mital  is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  not  infre- 
quently in  early  childhood  and  infancy,  independent  of  any  appree»ahle  ex- 
ternal causes.  Wiiether  the  i>eculiar  susceptibility  be  always  con«;(>nital,  or 
whether  it  be  acquired  in  a  certain  prof)ortion  of  cas(*6,  it  is  impc)s.sible  to  saj. 
That  the  affection  frequently  does  not  occur  until  after  youth,  and  is  some- 
times deferred  until  old  age,  and  that  it  follows  some  other  pulmonary  at!V'C- 
tion,  such  as  whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  or  measles  (which  is  fnupirnily 
observed),  do  not  prove  that  it  does  not  involve  an  innate  |)eculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

For  the  development  of  the  affection,  certainly  in  most  cases,  in  additi<in 
to  the  predis|)Osition,  exciting  caus<*s  are  re(]uisite.     The  exciting  causi's  um 
various,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  show,  in  some  |)ersons,  a  n  iiiiirk- 
able  susceptibility  to  |mrticular  agencies  which  U|)on  most  |K*rsons  pn>du(*e  no 
morbid  effect.     A  striking  illustration  of  an  idiosyncrasy,  in  this  rt':ranU  i> 
the  variety  of  the  affection  commonly  called  haif  asthma.     The  enumatitvn^ 
fix>ni  newly-mown   hay   produce,  in  some  persons,  cor}'za,  brtmeliitis,  aii«i 
asthma,  and  the  latter  affection  may  never  occur  save  when  pro<lueed  by  this 
particular  cause.     The  term  hay  asthma,  however,  is  applied  to  casi*s  <K'rur* 
ring  exclusively  during  the  sunmier  s.asor,  although  the  exciting  caiis^'  nuiT 
not  pnxM»ed  from  hay.     We  meet  with  ikjioOus  w^ho  suffer,  for  a  c«Ttain  |M'riiiU 
during  the  summer  months,  with  asthma,  associated  with  coryza  and  bn^iv- 
chitis,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  entirely  free  from  the 
affection.     Sometimes  the  annual  visitations  in  successive  years  occur  prx>-> 
cisely  on  the  same  date,  and  the  dumtion  is  always  about  the  same.     For 
example,  a  mediad  friend  of  the  author  is  attacked  early  in  SeptemlM*r  \s£ 
each  year  with  cor^^za  and  bronchitis,  iuid  subs«*quently  paroxy^nls  of  a^thuta 
occur  during  the  nighU     He  continues  to  suffer  fh)m  tlie  fomxT  iUht*tit«t»^ 
and  the  nightly  n»currence  of  the  astlima  for  six  weeks.     The  affect ion^  tl  ••n 
disapiH'ar,  and,  except  during  the  |R*ri(Ml  just  stated,  his  health  i>  rxr«  i!«-fit« 
Kelirf  and  exemption  are  obtained  by  removing,  at  the  periinl  when    t!.«* 
affections  occur,  to  a  situation  devoid  of,  and  distant  from,  vegetation.      C  >n 
going  to  sea,  the  affections  are  sure  to  disap|K*ar  alter  sailing  a  certain  %\i^^ 
tance  from  land. 

The  affection  known  as  **nay  Asthma,"  or  "Hay  Fever,"  first  de-^ril«e-J 
by  Dr.  John  Bostock,  in  I^'ID,  untler  the  name  TW/arr A m<  ^Estivtis^  has  )>«<^*n 
studied,  as  it  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  this  countr}',  by  Dr.  Morr-vli 
'VVyumn,' and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard.     The  Utter  gi%cs 

•   I'lV/^  article  by  Rirj;«»l.  op.  n't. 

■  Aatumual  Catarrh  (Hay  Fever).     New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1^72. 
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ramhs  of  an  analysis  of  200  cases.'  According  to  Dr.  Wjman,  there  are 
two  forms  of  annoallj  recurring  bronchial  inflammation  (catarrh)  in  persons 
with  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  The  first  is  often  called  the  ''  rose  cold,"  or 
^  Jane  cold,'*  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 
oontinniDg  until  early  in  July.  This  corresponds  with  the  affection  known 
in  England  as  "Hay  Asthma"  or  "  Hay  Fever."  The  other  form  is  called 
by  Dr.  Wyman  Oatarrkus  AutumncUis^  or  Autumnal  Catarrh.  In  this  form 
the  affection  begins  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  August,  and  ends 
in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  in  October.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  continues 
after  the  occurrence  of  black  frost.  Asthma  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  only.  The  local  symptoms  denote  irritation  and  subacute  inffam- 
mation  <^  the  nostrils  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  together  with  some 
febrile  movement,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  The  affection 
appears  not  to  exist  in  the  Southern  States,  nor  in  the  colder  regions  of  Canada. 
Dr.  Wyman  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of  cases  showing  that  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  going  to  certain  portions  of  the  White  Mountain  region ; 
also  Mount  Mansfield,  in  Vermont,  one  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the 
Adirondac  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Beard's  cases  show  that  the  affection  occurs  in  July,  as  well  as  in  May, 
June,  and  August,  but  less  often  than  in  the  latter  months ;  also  that  the 
Southern  States  and  Canada  are  not  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  that  its  occur- 
rence is  rare.  It  is  a  rare  disease  west  of  the  Mississippi,  either  north  or 
moth.  It  is  nndoubtedly  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  some  agent  connected 
with  Tegetation,  and  probably  this  agent  is  the  pollen  from  grass,  flowers, 
and  trees.  The  same  cause  evidently  is  not  alike  involved  in  all  cases.  The 
idiosyncrasy  in  some  persons  relates  to  emanations  only  in  May  or  June,  and 
in  others  only  to  those  in  August ;  and  of  those  who  have  the  predisposition, 
some  are  affected  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  and  others  at  the 
same  place  and  time  are  not  affected.  The  vegetable  emanations,  therefore, 
fflost  be  derived  from  different  sources.  The  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
caosation,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  will  not  apply  to  other  cases.  Assum- 
ing the  morbific  agent  to  be  the  pollen  from  plants,  the  idiosyncrasy  in  differ- 
ent persons  has  relation  to  different  plants.  The  fact  that  removal  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months  to  certain  situations,  secures  exemption  from 
the  disease  to  some  and  not  to  others,  is  thus  intelligible.  Dr.  Beard's  obser- 
rations  give  evidence  of  heredity  as  involved  in  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 

A  curious  idiosyncrasy  is  exemplified  in  the  author's  personal  experience. 
This  consists  in  the  production  of  coryza,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  by  an  emana- 
tion from  feather  beds  or  pillows!  Repeated  attacks  on  sleeping  away  from 
home,  especially  in  inns  and  steamboats,  had  occurred  before  the  source  was 
discovered.  All  feather  pillows  and  even  feather  beds  do  not  furnish  the 
special  emanation,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  the  latter  depends  I  have 
not  ascertained.  The  poisonous  principle  is  not  connected  with  the  odor 
which  is  sometimes  perceived.  I  cannot  determine  beforehand  whether  a 
strange  bed  will  excite  an  attack  or  not.  If  the  feathers  be  of  the  (to  me) 
(loisonous  kind,  shortly  after  retiring,  labored  respiration,  cough,  and  wheezing 
conunence,  and  progressively  increase  until  I  am  obliged  to  get  up,  when  the 
difficulty  passes  ofiT  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  a  little  bronchitis  which  continues 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  never  experienced  the  least  degree  of  asthma  ex- 
cepting as  a  result  of  an  emanation  from  feathers. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Crane,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  communicated  to  me  a 
case  under  his  observation  in  which  attacks  of  asthma  were  distinctly  traced 
to  sleeping  beneath  a  feather  bed  made  of  duck  feathers.     The  cause  was  not 

'  Haj  Fever,  or  Summer  Catarrh.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1876* 
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ascerUuned  until  af^er  four  years  of  suffering  from  the  affection.  It  had  not 
existed  previously,  the  patient  being  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there  was  no 
return  of  the  affection  after  an  ordinary  feather  bed,  made  of  gecse*feathers, 
was  substituted  for  the  bed  which  furnished  the  causative  emanation. 

Inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  some  persons  produces  similar 
effects.  Several  examples  of  this  idiosyncrasy  have  been  reported.  On  re> 
lating  my  own  experience  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society,  on  one  occasion, 
a  member  of  tlie  society  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  same  effects 
were  produced  by  an  emanation  from  the  body  of  the  horse,  so  that  the  person 
was  debarred  from  riding  or  driving  on  that  account.  I  have  recently  heard 
of  another  case  of  this  kind.  Beard  cites  other  instances.  Salter  gives 
several  examples  in  his  work  on  asthma.  Asthmatic  attacks  are  sometimes 
brought  on  by  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  the  cat, 
rabbit,  etc. 

In  persons  subject  to  asthma,  the  paroxysms  are  liable  to  be  induced  by  a 
variety  of  exciting  causes,  but  individual  cases  differ  as  regards  a  particcJar 
susceptibility  to  certain  of  these  causes.  In  some  cases  the  inhalation  of  dust 
is  particularly  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  I  have  known  a  patient  especially 
susceptible  to  the  dust  of  grain  and  that  arising  when  carpeted  rooms  ar« 
swept.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are  apt  to  produce  asthmatic  breathing 
in  those  subject  to  the  affection.  Indigestion,  in  some  cases,  proves  an  ex* 
citing  cause  oftener  than  anything  else.  Some  can  refer  paroxysms  fre- 
quently to  constipation.  Salter  relates  a  case  in  which  the  application  (^coid 
to  the  instep  was  sure  to  provoke  an  attack.  Mental  emotions  sometimes  act 
as  an  exciting  cause.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  are  habitually  connected 
with  the  menstrual  function. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  asthma  bronchitis  coexists.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  is  constant  or  habitual,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  paroxysms  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  bronchitis  ;  for  if 
the  latter  affection  be  relieved  or  removed,  the  astlimatic  attacks  become  less 
frequent.  The  susceptibility  to  the  exciting  causes  of  spasm  is  increased  by 
the  existence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the  attacks  of 
asthma  occur  whenever  bronchitis,  or  a  common  cold,  occurs.  Finally,  cli- 
matic influences  are  involved  in  the  causation,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
observation  that  the  same  persons  are  much  more  liable  to  recurrences  in 
some  situations  than  in  others.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion with  some  asthmatics  residing  in  a  locality  in  which  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  recurrences,  that  atmospherical  changes  are  apt  to  induce  an  attack. 

Asthma  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  the  proportion 
being  as  two  to  one.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  developed  prior  to  twenty 
years  of  age.     It  occurs  not  very  infrequently  in  infancy. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  not  diilicnlt.  The 
features  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quite  distinctive.  First  paroxysms 
occurring  in  young  children  may  occasion  some  perplexity,  but,  with  proper 
knowledge  and  care,  the  disease  should  not  be  confounded  with  other  affec- 
tions. Capillary  bronchitis  is  distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tions, the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  with  more  or  less  fever,  and  the  diffusion 
over  the  chest  of  the  subcrepitant  rale.  In  asthma  the  respirations  are  not 
accelerated  but  labored,  the  pulse  is  not  notably  frequent,  and  the  dry  bron- 
chial rfiles  are  abundant.  The  dyspnoea  incident  to  diseases  of  the  heart  often 
goes  by  the  name  of  asthma,  but  the  breathing  in  this  form  of  dyspnoea  is  not 
labored,  especially  the  expiratory  acts,  and  accompanied  by  wheezing,  as  it  is 
in  asthma,  and  it  is  more  or  less  habitual.  Moreover,  heart-lesions  adequate 
to  the  production  of  dyspnoea  are  determinable  by  physical  signs.     Asthma 
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snd  cardiac  lesions,  however,  may  be  associated^  If  asthma  have  existed  for 
some  time,  it  is  usually  associated  with  emphysema,  and  this  association  is 
diagnostic  ;  yet,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  emphysema,  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion dyspnoea,  which  may  become  greatly  increased  with  a  fresh  occurrence 
of  bronchitis,  may  exist  without  asthma ;  in  other  words,  the  dyspnoea  due 
to  emphysema  and  co-existing  bronchitis  is  not  properly  called  asthma.  In 
addition  to  the  abundance  and  diffusion  of  the  dry  bronchial  r&les,  the  physi- 
cal signs,  during  a  paroxysm,  are  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  its  upper  and 
anterior  regions,  with  diminished  respiratory  movements,  vesiculo-tympanitic 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  I  have 
met  with  instances  repeatedly  of  laryngeal  spasm  having  been  considered  as 
asthma.  The  differential  points  are,  however,  distinctive.  In  laryngeal 
spasm  the  inspiration  is  slow  and  labored.  In  asthma  the  labor  and  slowness 
are  in  the  expiration.  The  former  has  been  well  termed  inspiratory,  and  the 
latter  expiratory,  dyspnoea.  Laryngeal  spasm  is  accompanied  by  stridor  ref- 
erable to  the  larynx,  and  the  latter  moves  up  and  down  with  inspiration  and 
expiration.  The  dry  bronchial  rfiles  and  the  other  physical  signs  referable 
to  the  chest  are  wanting,  if  there  be  only  larymgeal  spasm. 

pR06Nosis.-^A  paroxysm  of  asthma,  however  severe  or  protracted,  involves 
no  immediate  danger  to  life.  Formidable  as  may  appear  an  attack  of  great 
severity,  and  intense  as  is  the  suffering,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  fatal  termination 
ever  took  place.  In  view,  however,  of  the  suffering,  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease to  become  confirmed,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  recurrences,  its  ex- 
istence must  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  If  the  paroxysms  be  produced 
by  a  particular  exciting  cause  which,  being  known,  may  be  avoided,  the  dis- 
ease imposes  simply  more  or  less  inconvenience ;  but,  when  they  are  liable  to 
be  produced  by  various  causes  which  cannot  be  guarded  against,  it  is  truly  a 
grievous  affliction ;  and  it  is  calamitous,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  paroxysms  recur,  and  their  severity. 

Asthmatics  are  not  infrequently  long-lived ;  yet,  that  it  may  shorten  the 
duration  of  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  labored  efforts  of  breathing  in  the 
paroxysms  contribute  to  the  development  and  increase  of  emphysema.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysms,  also,  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  being  impeded,  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  unduly  distended  with  blood  returned  by  the 
systemic  veins,  and  hence  the  disease  occasions  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  The  chances  of  long  life  are  lessened  by  these  lesions.  Moreover, 
if  the  paroxysms  be  frequent  and  severe,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the 
vital  powers  and  diminish  the  ability  to  resist  other  diseases.  If  asthma 
»%iire,  to  a  certain  extent,  exemption  from  pulmonary  phthisis  and  pneumo- 
nitis, this  advantage  is  perhaps  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  pneumonitis, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  apt  to  prove  fatal,  and  that  the  supervention  of  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis  may  destroy  life. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  asthma  embraces, ^r«^,  the  treatment 
of  the  paroxysms,  and,  second,  the  treatment  in  the  intervals. 

During  a  paroxysm,  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the  suffering 
and  bring  the  paroxysm  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  measures  for 
these  objects  have  reference  to  spasm  as  the  essential  pathological  condition. 
The  measures  to  relieve  spasm  are  various,  each  of  which  proves  efficacious  in 
some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Frequently  the  past  experience  of  the  patient 
is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  particular  measure  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
afford  relief.  In  cases  of  asthma  unaccompanied  by  bronchitis,  a  full  opiate 
is  sometimes  quickly  and  completely  successful ;  but,  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases,  it  will  not  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  nflmxvRm,  nor  afford  marked 
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relief.  Of  other  narcotics,  strainoniuin  is  one  which  should  be  tried.  The 
usual  mode  of  administration  is  to  smoke  the  dried  leaves  or  fibres  of  the  root, 
either  in  a  pi  fie  or  prepared  as  a  cigarette.  This  measure  in  some  pennons 
acts  like  a  charm,  and  may  be  coniidentl3r  relied  uix)n  as  a  prompt  and 
eiTectual  mode  of  obtaining  relief;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  ca5e^,  it 
either  produces  no  effect,  or  merely  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  paroxvhm. 
Assafoetida,  dracontium  or  skunk -cabbage,  and  the  Indian  hemp  are  sometinu's 
eHicacious.  The  ethers,  given  internally,  are  to  some  extent  useful  as  palli- 
atives, and  occasionally  produce  complete  relief.  Belladonna  is  sometimes 
signally  efficacious,  given  as  recommended  by  Salter  and  Ringer,  namely,  10 
minims  of  the  tincture  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  unless  disturban<-e 
of  vision  be  produced.  The  bromides  in  full  doses  sometimes  afford  marked 
relief.  A  paroxysm  is  sometimes  made  to  aboi*t  by  a  full  dose  of  quinia— 
from  20  to  30  grs.  to  an  adult. 

Marked  relief  is  frequently  obtained,  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  cat 
short,  by  nauseant  remedies,  namely,  antimony,  ip<;cacuanlia,  ]ol>elia  inffata, 
and  common  tobacco.  The  two  remedies  In^i  named  arc  es|)ecialiy  efiioacioiis 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  common  tobacco  will  l)e  more  likely  to 
be;  succesj^ful  if  the  patient  be  not  accustomed  to  its  use.  With  a  view  to  tb<f 
relief  of  the  spasm,  these  remedies  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting ;  if  not  effectual  when  nausea  is  induced,  it  will  lie  U54*le«}«, 
if  not  injurious,  to  push  them  further.  I  have  known  a  paroxysm  to  be 
arrested  at  once  by  bloodletting,  but  this  is  a  measure  too  potent  to  be  em- 
ployed except  occasionally  in  jiersons  who  are  n>hiist  and  full  bloo«led. 

Tiie  inhalation  of  the  vaf)or  of  ether  is  often  an  effective  meiu«ure  of  treat- 
ment.    Not  infrequently  the  paroxysms  are  completely  controlled  by  it,  the 
patient  passing,  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  from  a  condition  of  p^-at 
suffering  into  one  of  ease  and  comfort.     These  cases  are  among  those  whirh 
afford  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  n'sources  of  practical  medicine,   Tl.e 
dry  bronchial  rales  which,  before  the  inhalation,  were  loud  and  universiiUy 
diffused  over  the  chest,  sometimes  disapi^ear  as  soon  as  complete  relief  w  pro- 
cured by  the  inhalation,  a  fact  proving  conclusively  the  existence  and  the 
cessation  of  spasm.     Unhappily  this  measure,  like  the  others,  is  only  ttri«*». 
cious  in  a  certain  pro])ortion  of  cases.     It  should  be  trie<l  always,  pro%4«I»Ml 
there  be  no  circumstances  to  contra-indicate  it.     The  hy<lrate  of  chloral  ?»uc- 
ceeds  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases,  but,  in  view  of  the  |>ossihilily  of  alamiu  ^ 
effects,  it  should  rarely  be  resorted  to.     The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  t»tt«  n 
successful,  but,  in  view  of  danger,  ether  is  always  to  be  preferred.     Tlie  inl.a> 
lation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  affords  temjiorary  n*lief,  and  in  some  in^tanr*-* 
arrests  a  paroxysm.     Four  or  five  dro{>s  may  be  inhah*d  from  a  handkerclii«-t*. 
The   inhalation   of  compressc'd   air   is   recommende<l   by  German   authors 
Trousseau  found  the  inhalation  of  the  va|K)r  of  ammonia  useful  in  some  ra2*«-< 
Duclos  succeeded  in  sometimes  arn'sting  a  panixysni  by  the  application  *< 
ac)ua  ammoniae  to  the  fauces  by  means  of  a  pn>lmiig.     Others  who  bavr  n^i<* 
trial  of  this  measure  have  found  it  in  some  <'as«*s  to  succeed,  but  in  other  ca*'-*  >* 
to  increase  the  dysj^ncra.*     Dr.  Monell  states  that  he  has  sucoeedeil  in  obtain-, 
ing  relief  in  an  attack  of  asthma  by  pmlonging  as  far  as  practicable  tb<*  t-x* 
piratory  act,  then  waiting  as  long  as  |)ossihle  l>etore  inspiring,  and  reiainir^ 
the  air  at  the  end  of  the  inspiration  as  long  as  (Kxssible,  this  plan  b(*ing  c«»f>.> 
tinued  for  fifteen  minutes.     He  states  that  he  Inis  n*|ieate<lly  obtained  iinn>f^ 
diate  relief  in  this  way,  and  that  he  knows  of  several  cases  in  which  the  plaa 
has  proved  successful.' 

>  A  new  r(>miHly,  the  tinctare  of  Qnobrarho,  is  recommonded  by  Ponioldt  and 
In  asthma  and  other  dis<*aH««  attended  bv  djrapncea. 
t  K«w  York  Med.  Record,  Aug.  15,  1866. 
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It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  that  if  there  be  ground  to  suppose  the  attack 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  overloading  the  stomach  or  by  constipation,  an 
emetic  or  a  cathartic  is  indicated.  And,  of  course,  the  patient  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  any  known  exciting  cause,  such  as  the  emanations  from 
haj,  feathers,  etc  The  apartment  should  be  large,  high,  and  airy.  Warm 
and  stimulating  pediluvia  afford  some  relief.  Strong  coffee,  taken  hot,  is 
generally  useful  as  a  palliative.  Another  palliative  measure,  which  some- 
times proves  to  be  curative,  is  to  be  added.  This  consists  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  apartment  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre-paper,  that  is,  bibulous 
paper  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  dried,  or  by 
burning  pastiles  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Some  patients  find  great  relief 
from  this  measure,  and  occasionally  the  paroxysms  are  arrested  by  it. 

The  treatment  in  the  intervals  has  for  its  object  prevention  of  the  paroxysms. 
The  removal  of  the  predisposition  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  objecL  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  object  is 
to  be  attained  by  measures  having  reference  to  circumstances  which  increase 
or  act  upon  that  susceptibility  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  constituting 
the  predisposition  to  the  affection. 

When,  owing  to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  paroxysms  are  excited  by  a  par- 
ticular cause,  such  as  emanations  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.,  avoidance  of  ex- 
posure to  the  cause,  if  possible,  is  obviously  indicated.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
remedy  will  produce  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  particular  cause,  or 
secure  exemption  so  long  as  the  exposure  to  the  cause  continues.  In  the 
cases  of  the  so-called  hay  asthma  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  all  without  much  avail.  The 
patient  must  either  endure  the  continuance  of  the  affection  for  several  weeks, 
or  he  must  seek  a  situation  where  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  this  variety  of  asthma  enters  the  air-passages  by 
the  nostrils  and  occasions  coryza  before  it  reaches  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  neutralize  it  by  topical  applications  within  the 
nostrils.  Liquid  injections  or  atomized  fluids  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Helmholtz  found  in  his  own  person  that  a  solution  of  quinia  injected 
into  the  nostrils  was  preventive  of  effects  other  than  the  coryza,  and  this  re- 
sult has  been  obtained  in  some  other  cases.  This  treatment  has,  however, 
much  oft^ner  failed  than  succeeded.  Experiments  with  other  remedies  have 
not  (umiahed  any  striking  results ;  but  this  plan  of  prophylactic  treatment 
merits  more  attention  than  it  appears  as  yet  to  have  received. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  liability  to  paroxysms  is  more  or  less 
increased  by  the  existence  of  liabitual  or  chronic  bronchitis.  The  relief  or 
cure  of  the  latter  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  the  immediate  object  of  treat- 
ment. The  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium  should  always  be  tried.  I 
have  known  patients  who  were  rendered  comparatively  comfortable,  as  re- 
gards the  recurrences  of  asthma,  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  In  small  or 
moderate  doses  it  may  be  continued  indefinitely  without  any  apparent  injury. 
1  have  knovm  from  5  to  10  grs.  to  be  taken  most  of  the  time  during  four  or 
five  years,  the  patient  finding  that  thereby  he  was  protected  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms.  The  remedy  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  its  cura- 
tive effect  on  the  bronchitis ;  it  is,  however,  useful  in  some  cases  in  which  the 
co-existing  bronchitis  is  slight,  and  when  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  latter  is 
produced.  The  hydriodic  acid  has  proved  in  some  cases  as  effectual  as  the 
iodides.  In  the  treatment  of  asthma,  as  of  chronic  bronchitis  without  asthma, 
the  doses  of  the  iodides  may  be  gradually  increased  so  as  to  amount  to  fifty 
or  sixty  grains  per  diem.  The  bromides  are  serviceable  in  certain  cases, 
and  they  are  well  borne  by  some  who  cannot  take  the  iodide  of  potassium 
without  unpleasant  effects.     The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  useful,  and 
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the  other  measures  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  emplojed. 
The  arsenical  medication,  that  is,  arsenic  in  small  doses  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable  period,  has  been  found  in  some  cases  highly  useful.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  sulphur. 

If  measures  addressed  to  the  bronchitis  prove  ineffectual,  or  if  the  parox- 
ysms recur  when  bronchitis  does  not  co-exist,  and  they  be  not  refen^le  to 
particular  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  nothing  is  to  be  de[>ended  on  bat 
change  of  residence.     And  it  is  probable  that  most  asthmatics  may  find  some 
place  in  which  they  will  be  comparatively,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  the  affec- 
tion.    Facts  showing  the   immunity  obtained   by  change  of  residence  are 
remarkable  as  illustrative  of  an  apparent  capriciousness  of  this  affection. 
Persons  residing  in  the  country  often  find  relief  by  living  in  cities  or  larjre 
towns.     A  change  from  the  most  salubrious  part  of  a  city  to  a  |iart  where  th*; 
atmosphere  is  smoky  and  insalubrious  as  regards  the  general  health,  sometimes 
secures  exemption  from  the  affection.     A  change  of  apartments  from  one 
story  to  another,  or  to  a  different  exposure,  has  been  known  to  prove  effectual. 
I  have  known  a  patient  to  suffer  nightly  from  a  severe  attack  directly  on  the 
sea-shore,  whereas  the  nights  were  passed  comfortably  a  mile  inland.     There 
are  no  fixed  laws  with  respect  to  the  best  climate  or  situation  for  asthmatics ; 
each  case  has  its  own  law  which  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  experience.      In 
commencing  trials  of  change  of  residence,  a  place  should  be  selected  in  which 
the  climatic  influences  are  the  opposite  of  those  belonging  to  that  in  which 
the  patient  resides ;  that  is,  if  the  residence  be  in  the  countiy,  the  city  may 
be  tried,  and  vice  vend;  if  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inland  situation,  and  rtW 
vend;  and  so  with  regard  to  temperature,  moisture,  elevation,  etc.     Tltr 
principle  to  be  acted  on  is,  that  there  is  a  place  in  which  each  martyr  to  thi» 
complaint  will  suffer  less,  and  perhaps  be  entirely  free  from  it,  and  the  plan 
should  be  to  make  re|)eated  trials  until  the  desired  spot  is  found.     I  could  cite 
from  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  several  in  which  thLn 
plan  has  proved  successful.     It  is  to  be  enjoined,  whenever  practicable,  aa 
soon  as  it  is  evident  that  other  measures  will  not  secure  the  patient 
the  suffering  incident  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  affection. 

At  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  clinmte  of  Colorado  is  regarded 
the  most  favorable  for  asthmatics.  Tliat  residents  in  that  climate  are  ramOr 
affected  with  asthma,  and  that  persons  who  sufler  from  tlie  disease  genera  Li  j 
find  relief  there,  cannot  be  doubted  in  view  of  ample  testimony;  yet  it  l^aa 
hapi>ened  to  me  to  be  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  boy  about  12  years  of  a^r*', 
who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  since  early  childhood,  and  who  has  recent  It 
come  from  Denver,  where  he  had  lived  from  birth.  A  brief  stay,  however, 
in  Colorado  or  elsewhere  secures  exemption  only  during  the  time  of  S4)jouni ; 
persistent  relief  requires  a  permanent  change  of  residence.  Hence,  it  i> 
generally  an  object  with  patients  to  find  some  place  where,  aside  from  ex- 
emption from  this  disease,  it  is  for  their  interest  and  happiness  to  dwelL 

Pertussis— Whooping-Congh. 

This  affection  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  children,  but  it  occasions*  ^t 
occurs  after  childhood  and  at  all  ages.  In  the  cases  occurring  aAer  adole^rrr*  ^\ 
it  is  important  that  the  physician  be  pre|Mired  to  recognize  it.  The  affect  \«<*. 
has  no  anatomical  characters  except  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis.  OtI  «-r 
morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  due  to  complications  which  will 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history. 


Clinical  Histort. — ^The  names  of  this  affection  derive  their 
from  certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  cough.    The  first  or  the  fomi:  ^ 
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stage  embraces  a  period  prior  to  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics.  The 
prinuuy  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  coryza  and  bronchitis.  Frequently 
during  this  period  there  is  nothing  which  denotes  the  affection  to  be  other 
than  a  common  cold.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cough  is  more  violent, 
the  acts  of  coughing  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  they  progressively  increase 
in  duration  and  violence.  There  is  also  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  which 
is  more  marked  and  continues  longer  than  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  At  length 
the  cough  becomes  distinctly,  and  in  a  marked  degree,  paroxysmal,  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  affection  relate  especially  to  the  paroxysms.  The 
duration  of  this  first  stage  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks.  After  the  affection 
has  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  patient  is  generally  aware  for  a  few 
moments  previous  to  a  paroxysm  that  it  is  impending.  A  child  engaged  in 
play  suddenly  is  quiet,  and  the  countenance  expresses  apprehension  and  dis- 
tress. The  morbid  sensations  are  those  of  constriction,  and  an  irritation  in 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  These  premonitions  are  sufficient  to  arouse  the  pa- 
tient when  asleep.  The  paroxysm  is  denoted  by  cough  which  is  character- 
ised by  a  series  of  violent  expiratory  acts  succeeding  each  other  so  quickly 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  an  inspiration  between  them.  The  number 
oi  these  acts  varies,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  from  six  to 
twenty.  A  long  and  labored  inspiration  then  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  a 
crowing  sound  evidently  due  to  spasms  of  the  glottis ;  this  is  the  whoop  which 
enters  into  the  name  of  the  affection.  Another  series  of  coughing  expiratory 
acts  succeeds,  followed  again  by  the  sonorous  inspiration  or  whoop;  and  these 
alternate  acts  of  coughing  and  whooping  are  repeated  until  the  paroxysm 
ends.  The  contraction  of  the  lungs  by  the  spasmodic  acts  of  coughing  inter- 
rupts not  only  inspiration,  but  the  pulmonary  circulation,  so  that  an  accumu- 
Ution  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  These  effects  are 
shown  by  notable  congestion  and  lividity  of  the  face  and  turgescence  of  the 
cervical  veins.  Tears  flow  in  abundance.  The  suffering  from  dyspnoea  is  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  length  of  the  paroxysm.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  frequently  expelled  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  more  or 
less  mucous  secretion  is  expectorated.  In  proportion  to  the  violence  and 
length  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  fatigued  or  exhausted.  However 
severe  the  paroxysm,  there  is  scarcely  any  immediate  danger  either  from 
apnoea  or  syncope.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  death  in  a  parox- 
ysm. A  medical  friend,  however,  has  related  to  me  a  case  in  which  the  breath 
was  lost,  and  restored  by  resorting  to  the  procedure  known  as  Marshall  Hall's 
ready  method. 

The  paroxjsms  in  different  cases  differ  widely  in  severity,  duration,  the 
degree  in  which  the  characteristics  are  marked,  and  in  frequency  of  recur- 
rence. When  extremely  severe  they  occasion  great  distress,  and  serious 
incidental  events  are  liable  to  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  when  quite  mild 
they  are  comparatively  triviaL  Only  one  or  two  of  the  spasmodic  expiratory 
acts  may  occur,  or  they  may  be  repeated  so  that  the  paroxysm  lasts  for  several 
minutes.  The  whoop  is  more  or  less  loud  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Although  generally  present  and  marked,  being,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paroxysm,  it  is  some- 
times slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  character  of  the 
disease  has  to  be  determined  by  other  diagnostic  features.  A  few  paroxysms 
only  may  occur  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  they  may  recur  during  night  and 
day  at  short  intervals.  They  may  amount  to  even  a  hundred  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  In  almost  all  cases  they  occur  in  greater  number  in  the 
night  than  during  the  daytime,  and  in  some  cases  they  occur  only  at  night. 
Exceptionally  they  are  more  frequent  during  the  daytime.  The  paroxysms 
which  occur  in  sleep  are,  of  course,  not  produced  by  any  obvious  exciting 
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cause.  This  may  be  true  of  paroxysms  occurring  in  the  waking  hoars ;  but 
physical  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  especially  the  latter,  appear  not  in- 
frequently  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm.  Children  are  apt  to 
experience  a  paroxysm  whenever  a  fit  of  crying  takes  place.  A  patient  is 
apt  to  have  a  paroxysm  on  witnessing  a  paroxysm  in  another  patient,  this  fact 
illustrating  the  power  of  involuntary  imitation. 

Various  events  are  incidental  to  the  (laroxysms,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  severe.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  incidental  events  is  hemorrhage. 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  common  form  of  hemorrhage.  Not  infrequently  blodd 
flows  from  the  nostrils,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  with  every  paroxysm ;  an<l 
the  loss  of  blood  inducing  notably  antemia,  this  favors  the  |>ersistence  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Haemoptysis  is  an  occasional  form  of  hemorrhage.  Blood  some- 
times e8ca|)es  from  the  conjunctiva,  or  accumulates  beneath  this  membrane. 
Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  a  nsevus  situated  on  the  face  was  the  s^-at  of 
hemorrhage  with  each  paroxysm.  Blood  has  been  known  to  be  forced  from 
the  ears.  The  primary  and  chief  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  venous  con- 
gestion arising  from  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.  The  urine  and  feces,  or  both,  are  sometimes  expelled  in  voluntarily 
during  the  paroxysm.  Intestinal  hernia  is  sometimes  produced.  Rupture  of 
air-vesicles  is  an  accident  which  sometimes  occurs,  giving  rise  to  interlobular 
emphysema;  and  the  air,  finding  its  way  along  the  areolar  tissue  connected 
with  the  primary  bronchi  and  trachea,  may  produce  emphysema  of  the  n«-ck 
and  even  extend  over  the  entire  body.  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  or  vesicular 
emphysema,  is  another  incidental  event.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  In* 
not  due  to  the  bronchitis  associated  with  whooping-cough  rather  than  to  the 
violent  action  of  coughing ;  but  the  latter,  doubtless,  contribute  to  its  produc- 
tion. When  the  paroxysms  recur  frequently,  and  are  generally  accom|ianied 
by  vomiting,  the  system  sufiers  from  innutrition.  Here  is  a  source  of  ansrmia 
in  addition  to  the  hemorrhages.  Convulsions  occur  in  some  cases,  ef|»eciaily 
in  children,  being  attributable  to  the  cerebral  congestion  occasioned  by  the 
venous  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  aside  from  complications  or  inter* 
current  affections,  the  general  condition  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  tli« 
paroxysms,  their  severity,  and  the  incidental  events.    Tlie  patient  is  enferbltni 
in  proportion  as  the  paroxysms  are  long,  violent,  and  frequent,  also  in  prv»* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  and  the  interierence  with  nutrition  by 
vomiting.     The  face  is  pallid  in  pro{iortion  to  the  anvmia.     The  veins  of  tbr* 
neck  furnish  the  venous  hum,  and  the  arteries  a  bellows  murmur.    CephalaltriA 
is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases,  arising  from  cerebral  congestion,    l^e 
febrile  movement,  which  generally  exists,  in  a  gr(*ater  or  less  degree,  during 
the  first  or  forming  stage,  as  a  rule  disappears  when  the  cliaracteristic  iiarox- 
ysms  are  established,  tiiat  is,  in  the  second  stage.     If  it  continue  into  this 
stage,  or  if  it  be  reproduced,  it  is  due  to  an  unusual  intensity  of  the  bronchituk* 
or  to  some  inflammatory  complication.     The  face  is  swollen  or  puflWl,  an^ 
tliis,  with  the  pallor,  renders  the  appearance  quite  characteristic     Crrt«.iii 
complications  are  liable  to  occur,  which  add  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  atfiec- 
tion.     Bronchitis  is  a  part  of  the  affection. 

If  the  aflfection  be  uncomplicated,  physical  exploration  of  the  che«(t  eU«Mt« 
good  n'sonance  on  percussion,  with,  perhaps,  the  dry  or  moist  bronchial  r4i«-«^ 
The  bronchitis  in  some  cases  is  unusually  acute,  giving  rise  to  fever  and  ah^in- 
dant  mucous  secretions.  Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  and  broncho-pneua»(»ia  ia 
arc  liable  to  occur  in  young  children.  The  occurrence  of  vesicular  emikh^r. 
sema  has  been  already  stated.  The  inflammation  may  extend  into  the  imi»ut«» 
bronchial  tubes,  giving  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis.  This  is  denoted  br  tl.« 
■ubcrepitant  r&le  diffused  over  the  chest,  in  conjunction  with  great  freqi 
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of  the  respiratioDSy  notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  lividity,  the  reso- 
nance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  not  being  diminished.  Pleuritis  with  effusion 
is  another  complication  more  likely  to  occur  in  adults  than  in  children.  These 
Eeveral  pulmonary  complications  are  rendered  severe  and  dangerous  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  Frequently  the  latter  become  less 
riolent  and  frequent  when  any  of  the  complications  just  named  are  developed ; 
60  that  a  premature  improvement  as  regards  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough 
may  be  an  unfavorable  omen.  When  whooping-cough  is  accidentally  asso- 
ciated with  some  acute  disease,  such  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  the  paroxysms 
of  cough,  as  a  rule,  become  less  frequent  and  violent ;  these  intercurrent  dis- 
eases interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  the  affection.  Finally,  whooping- 
cough  appears  to  determine  the  development  of  phthisis  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  tuberculous  diathesis  exists. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Excep- 
tionally the  aflfection  ends,  of  its  own  accord,  in  a  few  days.  These  cases  are 
infrequent ;  but  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  occasionally  of  short  duration, 
when  let  alone,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  remedies  in  abridging  or  arresting  it.  It  is  rare  for  the  affection  to  end 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  continues  for  a  longer 
period  than  this,  and  it  sometimes  peraists  for  many  months.  As  a  rule,  it 
gradually  declines  before  it  disappears,  the  paroxysms  by  degrees  becoming  less 
frequent  and  severe.  Frequently,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  affection 
has  ended,  the  characteristics  are  manifested,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
whenever  a  bronchitis  or  common  cold  is  contracted,  or  cough  is  excited  by 
any  cause.  Trousseau  states  that  the  affection  continues  for  a  long  or  short 
period  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  prior  to  the  characteristic 
paroxysms ;  that  is,  if  the  latter  are  delayed  the  affection  will  be  protracted, 
bat  if  they  are  quickly  developed  the  affection  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 

Pathological  Character. — ^This  remarkable  affection  consists  of  three 
pathological  elements.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  these.  This  is  the  initial  element. 
It  is  stated  that  this  element  is  sometimes  wanting,  but  examples  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  Another  element  is  fever.  This  is  more  or  less  marked 
in  different  cases,  but  is  seldom  wanting  during  the  first  or  forming  stage. 
The  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  bronchitis,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  not  symptomatic,  but  idiopathic  or  essential.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  three  elements  relates  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  mani- 
fested by  the  spasmodic  expiratory  movements  in  the  paroxysms  of  cough, 
and  by  spasm  of  the  glottis  giving  rise  to  the  whoop.  Some  have  considered 
the  affection  as  belonging  among  the  neuroses,  others  have  considered  it  to  be 
an  essential  fever,  and  by  others  it  has  been  considered  as  a  peculiar  variety 
of  bronchitis.  It  is  neither  of  these  separately,  but  collectively  they  consti- 
tute the  affection.  Dependent,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  on  a  special  cause, 
the  primary,  essential  pathological  condition  is  general  or  constitutional,  of 
which  the  bronchitis  and  cough  are  the  local  expressions. 

Causation. — Whooping-cough  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  it  is  commu- 
nicated by  a  oontagium  generated  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  it.  It 
probably  originates  in  no  other  way.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  few  persons 
pass  through  childhood  without  contracting  it.  Young  infants  are  liable  to 
contract  it.  No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  susceptibility  to  the  contagium. 
The  infrequency  of  the  affection  after  childhood  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  persons  experience  it  before  adolescence.  Having 
heen  once  experienced,  the  susceptibility  thereafter  ceases.  This  is  the  rule, 
but  exceptionally  the  affection  occurs  more  than  once.     The  exceptions  to  the 
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rule  as  applied  to  this  affection  are  not  more  frequent  than  to  the  rule  as 
applied  to  other  affections  in  the  same  category,  for  example,  the  erupt  ire 
fevers.  The  average  period  of  incubation  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  vari- 
able, the  limits  being  one  and  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — When  whooping-cough  has  advanced  beyond  the  firat  or 
forming  stage,  and  the  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  iMiroxysms  are  well 
nu&rked,  it  is  recognized  without  difficulty.  The  whoop  is  a  diagnostic  crite- 
rion,  but  this  is  sometimes  imi)erfect  and  even  wanting.  In  theste  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  presenting  the  cliar- 
acters  of  well-marked  whooping-cough,  minus  the  whoop,  on  the  duration  of 
the  affection,  and  on  the  fact  of  known  exposure  to  the  infection,  together  with 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  not  already  experienced  the  affec* 
tion.  Tlie  affection  may  be  so  mild  and  short  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  has  really  occurred  ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  It  is  desirable  to 
make  a  probable  diagnosis  during  the  first  or  forming  stage  ;  that  is,  before 
the  disease  is  fully  declared  by  the  characteristic  paroxysms.  It  should  be 
strongly  suspected  when  cough  and  febrile  movement  are  out  of  proportion  to 
the  bronchitis,  and  unduly  persistent.  Of  course,  the  prevalence  of  the  affec- 
tion and  known  exposure  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Attention  lias  been 
recently  directed  to  the  occurrence  of  ulcerations  on  either  side  of  the  fne* 
num  lingu»  as  a  diagnostic  circumstance.  These  are  produced  traumaticallr 
by  the  lower  teeth,  the  tongue  being  partly  protruded  during  paroxysms  of 
cough.  They  occur  only  when,  from  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  diag- 
nosis involves  no  difficulty.  They  are  wanting,  of  course,  in  children  before 
the  period  of  dentition. 

Prognosis. — Whooping-cough  is  rarely  fatal  per  $e;  yet,  indirectly,  it 
leads  to  a  considerable  loss  of  life.  Occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseas*^ 
—for  example,  measles,  or  during  the  ailments  incident  to  dentition — it  is  apt 
to  prove  a  serious  affection.  A  fatal  result  is  generally  due  to  complications 
the  more  frequent  and  important  of  which  have  been  stated,  namely,  capiliary 
bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  vesicular  and  interlobular  emphy- 
sema, and  phthisis.  Young  children,  es|)ecially  during  dentition,  are  sonae- 
times  carried  off  by  convulsions.  As  regards  the  affection  itM*lf,  the  gravity 
and  danger  are  proportionate  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  |iaroxysiiuL« 
the  duration  of  the  affection,  and  the  degree  of  anicmia  and  innutrition  induced 
by  hemorrhage  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  whooping-cough  embraces  curative  an«l 
palliative  measures.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  known  means  bw 
which  the  affection  may  be  arn*sted.  Measures  are  curative  if  they  abri<I; 
the  duration  of  the  affection,  or  diminish  notably  its  severity,  and  there 
Tarious  remedies  which  possess  more  or  less  curative  |K>wer. 

Emetics  were  formerly  considered  as  curative,  given  every  other  day  i\*r 
the  s|)ace  of  a  week  or  longer  at  the  commencement  of  the  affection.  Tb«-y 
were  much  extolled  by  Laennec,  who  preferred,  as  the  emetic  drug,  ipecaru* 
anha.  Others  have  preferred  the  sulphate  of  zinc  Trousseau  advocate ^« 
instead  of  the  zinc  or  ipecacuanha,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  given  in  solutM^v .« 
in  snmll  doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the  fiatient,  the  doM^s  being  repeats  >i 
at  short  intervals  until  vomiting  is  pro<luce<l.  In  view  ot*  the  testimonr  iu 
behalf  of  the  treatment  with  emetics,  its  efficacy  in  some  cases  cannot  \*^ 
doubted;  but,  owing  to  its  severity,  it  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  in  thi« 
country.  This  metho<l  of  treatment,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not 
•ible  except  early  in  the  career  of  the  affection. 
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Of  Other  curative  remedies,  some  are  addressed  to  the  bronchitis,  and  others 
to  tbe  neuropathic  element.  A  combination  of  cochineal  and  the  carbonate 
of  potastia,  commonly  known  as  the  cochineal  mixture,  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  this  country.  This  mixture  consists  of  cochineal,  half  a  scruple ; 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  a  scruple  ;  of  white  sugar,  a  drachm,  in  four  ounces 
of  water.  A  dessertspoonful  is  to  be  given  three  times  daily  to  a  child  a  year 
old,  and  the  dose  increased  in  proportion  as  the  age  is  greater.  The  disease 
i^  andoubtedly  in  some  cases  favorably  modified  by  this  preparation,  as  shown 
br  diminution  of  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  and  of  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence ;  these  effects  of  remedies  can  generally  be  appreciated  when  the 
aiection  has  not  already  continued  sufficiently  long  to  attribute  the  improve- 
ment to  a  spontaneous  decline.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  the 
duration  being  abridged,  as  the  natural  duration  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Thia  remedy  probably  acts  upon  the  bronchitis.  Meigs  considers  the  cochi- 
neal as  inert,  and  states  that  he  has  found  the  same  benefit  from  the  carbonate 
of  pota&ia  alone,  dissolved  in  syrup  of  gum  and  water.^ 

Alum,  which  was  recommended  highly  by  Grolding  Bird,  is  considered  by 
Metgs  as  giving  more  decided  and  satisfactory  results  than  any  other  remedy 
which  he  lias  employed.  From  one  to  six  grains  may  be  given  every  four 
hours,  the  dose  b^ing  graduated  to  the  age.  Dissolved  in  some  form  of  syrup 
and  water,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  remedy.  This  remedy  probably  exerts  its 
cuzative  effect  by  acting  upon  the  bronchitis. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  curative  remedy  by  many 
ptiTBicians  in  different  countries.  Trousseau  lays  down  certain  rules  with 
rv;!ainl  to  it£  administration,  which  he  deems  essential  in  order  to  secure  its 
curative  efficacy.  The  dose  at  first  should  be  quite  small — one-tenth  of  a  grain 
d'  the  extract  for  a  child  a  year  old,  and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  for  a  patient  four 
j^ars,  or  more,  of  age.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  to 
br  given  in  a  single  dose.  The  dose  is  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its  effect 
tt{<»n  tbe  severity  or  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  is  apparent.  It  should  then 
Ip-  continued  steadily  without  further  increase.  The  action  of  this  remedy  is 
(luubcless  opon  the  neuropathic  element  of  the  affection.  Some  have  regarded 
coaium,  strmmonium,  and  hyoscyamus  as  not  inferior  to  belladonna  in  this 
afieclion.  The  leaves  of  the  chestnut  tree  (Cast^nea)  have  long  had  a  popu- 
htr  reputation,  and  many  physicians  have  confidence  in  their  curative  effect. 
The  infusion  is  the  form  generally  used,  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  given  freely. 

Stnmg  testimony  has  been  borne  by  not  a  few  physicians  to  the  curative 
vllicmcy  of  nitric  acid.  To  a  tumblerful  of  well-sweetened  water  the  acid  is 
Ui  lie  added  until  the  acidity  is  of  the  strength  of  pure  lemon-juice ;  of  this  a 
•ir-o^c-rt-ftpoonful  is  to  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  old  every  hour,  and  a  larger 
•fuaniity  above  that  age. 

Since  tbe  bromides  were  introduced  into  medical  practice,  they  have  been 
•^mplojed  eoDsiderably  in  this  affection,  and  with  apparent  benefit.  These 
n-mediet  are  probably  useful  as  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  anaesthetics ;  hence 
r  ^r  are  addressed  to  the  neuropathic  element  of  the  affection. 

Other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended,  and  which  I  shall  simply 
name,  are  tannic  acid,  assafcetida,  arsenic,  quinia,  chloroform,  the  oxide  of 
£.n4:,  and  ergot.  A  method  of  treatment,  which  it  was  claimed  had  proved 
nmarkably  successful,  was  some  years  since  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  namely,  inhalation  of  the  fumes  disengaged  in  the 
(Mrification  of  coal-gas.  It  having  been  observed  that  children  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  gas  works  suffered  but  little  from  whooping-cough,  and  recovered 
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after  a  short  career  of  the  affection,  the  effect  was  tried  upon  a  large  scale, 
and,  as  stated  by  Commerege  and  Bertholles,  in  their  reports  to  the  French 
Academy,  with  signal  benefit  to  a  large  proportion.  To  secure  the  advantage 
of  this  measure,  patients  should  inhale  the  fumes  at  the  place  where  the  gas 
is  purified,  for  the  space  of  two  hours  at  a  time,  for  twelve  consecutive  da}>.' 
It  would  ap{)ear  from  the  statements  by  Blachc,  Barthez,  and  Roger  that  this 
measure  is  often  inefRcacious.     It  is,  however,  sometimes  promptly  curative. 

Of  the  different  remedies  which  have  been  noticed,  all  are  doubtless  more 
or  less  curative  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
of  them  ever  have  a  specific  effect.  They  are,  severally,  useful  in  some,  and 
not  in  other,  cases ;  tlie  degree  of  the  usefulness  of  each  varies  in  diifiTpnt 
cases,  and,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  physician  cannot  judge  before* 
hand  what  pa&rticular  remedy  in  any  individual  case  will  be  most  UM-fuL 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  those  first  selected  prove  ineflicaciouii,  others 
are  to  be  successively  tried. 

Palliative  treatment  is  important.  Relief  may  be  afforded  by  opiates  in 
small  doses,  if  they  be  well  borne,  by  ethers  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
latter  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  be  given  with  great  caution.  Strong  cotf(*e  has 
been  found  to  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  palliative.  The  hydrate  of  chloral 
has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  palliative  remedy ;  but  the  physician  is  not 
justified  in  incurring  risk  of  the  occasional  danger  attending  its  use,  even  ta 
small  doses,  especially  when  the  patient  is  a  child,  and  the  object  is  simplj 
palliation.  Many  of  the  anti-spasmodic  remedies  are  useful  as  palliatives  ; 
of  these,  the  value  of  musk  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases,  is  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  in  this  country. 

Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  has  found  the  inhalation  of  carbolic  acid  spray 
decidedly  useful  in  diminishing  the  fre<|uency  and  the  severity  of  xUe 
paroxysms  of  cough.  Spray  from  the  following  mixture  was  inhaled  from 
the  steam  atomizer,  three  times  daily,  from  two  to  five  minutts:  Acid,  car* 
bolic.  59s,  potass,  clilorat.  Su*  glycerinie  Jij,  aquae  5vj.'  Prof*.  Smith  calU 
attention  to  the  ap^iarent  effect  of  the  treatment  which  of  late  years  has  coii« 
sisted  chiefly  of  palliative  and  sustaining  measures,  upon  the  mortality  fnpm 
this  disease.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  attributed  to  whooping-cough,  to  the  deaths  from  all  diseuM^s,  was  1 
in  76,  whereas,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  less  fatal  than  any  other  seveitf  coo* 
tagious  malady. 

Hygienic  measures  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  If  there  be 
no  complications  which  interfere  with  ex()OSure  to  the  0|>en  air,  this  t^hould 
by  all  means  l>e  advised  and  enforced.  Under  proper  prudential  n'StrictioiMs, 
the  more  out-of-door  life  the  better.  Tlie  diet  sliould  be  nutritious.  If,  from 
the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  s^'stem  suffer  from  innutrition,  alimentAtioa 
becomes  an  important  object  of  treatment.  The  patient  should  take  food 
often,  and  as  soon  after  a  paroxysm  as  possible.  The  times  cbos<en  for  giving 
food  should  be  as  remote  from  an  expected  paroxysm  as  practicable,  and  ealinf^ 
at  the  most  favorable  times  should  be  insisted  u|)on  despite  the  aU^^nce  of 
appetite.  Solid  is  to  be  preferred  to  liquid  food,  as  less  likely  to  be  rej(*cte«I 
by  vomiting.  Trousseau  states  that  in  some  cases  patients  vomit  with  th« 
paroxysms  which  occur  in  the  daytime,  and  not  with  thoM  occurring  durin|^ 
the  night ;  and  in  such  cases  food  should  be  taken  freely  during  the  night. 
The  stomach  is  sometimes  made  to  tolerate  focxl  by  minute  di);i4*s  of  opiooA. 
Change  of  air  is  sometimes  of  signal  efficacy  in  modifying  the  severity  of  Xh^ 
affection  and  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
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Hemorrhages,  if  profuse  or  recurring  frequently,  claim  haemostatic  measures 
of  treatment. 

Complications  call  for  the  therapeutical  measures  appropriate  under  other 
circomstances,  making  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of  this  affection  on  the 
drcnlation,  the  blood,  nutrition,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  system. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  preventing  the  disease,  other  than  by  isolation 
as  regards  exposure  to  the  contagium. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE.    PULMONARY  GANGRENE.    PUL- 
MONARY CEDEMA.     CARCINOMA.    HYDATIDS. 

Polmonary  Hemorrhiige.    Bronehorrhagia.    Pneumorrhagla.    Pulmonary  Oangrene. 
Pulmonary  CEdema.    Carcinoma  within  the  Cheat.    Hydatid!. 

PULMONARY  hemorrhage  may  have  as  its  source, ^r«f,  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and,  second^  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  When 
from  the  former  source,  it  is  called  bronehorrhagia,  and  from  the  second, 
pneumorrhagia.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  also  may  be  exterior  to  the 
langs.  The  most  frequent  example  of  this  is  the  rupture  of  an  aneurismal 
tumor  into  a  bronchus.  Hemorrhage  having  its  source  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  may  attend  diseases  in  which  the  air-cells  remain  intact,  and 
(ii;seases  causing  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  especially  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  and  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Bronehorrhagia  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  haemoptysis 
occurs.  The  latter  term  should  be  limited  to  the  spitting  of  blood,  and  should 
be  applied  only  to  the  cases  in  which  pure  or  unmixed  blood  is  expectorated. 
It  is  not  properly  applicable  to  sputa  streaked  with  blood  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, nor  to  blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucus  and  inflammatory  products 
in  the  rusty  expectoration  of  pneumonitis.  A  true  haemoptysis  is  the  raising 
of  blood,  and  blood  only.  In  bronehorrhagia  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
most  frequently  in  the  small  and  terminal  bronchi.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  large  bronchi  is  infrequent.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  loss  of  blood  has  occasioned  death,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  probably  comes  from  rup- 
ture of  capillaries  and  other  minute  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  bronchi. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  when  blood  is  ejected  from  the  mouth, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  air-passages.  It  may  come  from  the  stomach, 
from  the  posterior  nares,  and  from  the  mouth  or  fauces.  If  it  come  from  the 
stomach,  it  is  ejected  by  acts  of  vomiting ;  it  is  likely  to  be  commingled  with 
other  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  it  has  the  characteristic  acid  odor  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  gives  an  acid  reaction,  whereas  pure  blood  is  alkaline.  Coming 
from  the  stomach,  it  usually  has  a  black  grumous  appearance  due  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  acids.  In  some  cases  of  profuse  bronehorrhagia,  consid- 
erable blood  may  be  swallowed  and  afterward  vomited.  In  a  case  which  I 
^aw  in  an  emergency,  the  blood  coming  most  profusely  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  was  evidently  within  the  air-passages. 
Some  hours  afterward,  when  the  patient  was  seen  by  the  attending  physician, 
the  haemoptysis  had  ceased,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  exhib- 
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ited  which  had  eyidently  been  vomited.  In  this  case  there  was  both  haemop' 
tysLs  and  haematemesis,  the  latter  following  the  ingestion  of  blood  denied 
from  the  air-passages.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  which  has  flowed  into  the 
stomach  from  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  and  is  vomited  before  it  becomes 
mingled  with  the  gastric  juice,  may  retain  a  bright  red  color  and  its  alka- 
linity. If  it  come  from  the  posterior  nares,  k  is  in  the  form  of  dark  solid 
sputa  which  are  removed  by  acts  of  hawking.  If  it  come  from  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  the  fact  may  .generally  be  ascertained  by  a  close  inspection  of  these 
parts.  When  it  comes  from  the  air-passages,  it  is  raised  by  acts  of  coughing, 
which  are  generally  not  violent;  the  blood  rises  into  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
and  is  expelled  with  slight  efforts.  In  the  majority  of  cajtes,  the  blood  is 
liquid,  of  a  bright  arterial  hue,  and  contains  air-bubbles  in  more  or  less 
abundance.  If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  have  taken  place  slowly  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being  expectorated* 
it  undergoes  coagulation  and  acquires  a  dark  or  almost  black  appearance. 

The  amount  of  haemoptysis  varies  much  in  different  cases.    It  is  sometimes 
quite  small,  a  drachm  or  so  of  blood  only  being  raised ;  usually,  however, 
when  the  amount  is  relatively  small  or  moderate,  several  drachms  or  a  ft* w 
ounces  are  expectorated.     Not  infrequently  the  amount  is  considerable.     It 
is  not  rare  for  patients  to  lose,  during  an  attack  of  haemoptysis,  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  quantity.     The  bl(Kf«l 
is  expectorated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.     The  continuous  duration  of  ait 
attack  of  haemoptysis  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  and  even 
many  days ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  blood  escaping  slowly.     Occa- 
sionally the  flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes  simultaneously  frt«m  ti.e 
nose  and  mouth  ;  and  death  by  suffocation  may  result  from  the  accumulation 
in  the  air-passages.     A  single  attack  only  may  occur,  or  attacks  may  be  n^ 
peated  at  intervals  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  difllTcnt  cases.     In  some 
cases  attacks  recur  daily,  or  repeatedly  during  the  day,  for  a  varia!>le  (eridL 
In  other  cases  the  attacks  recur  after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.     Aft*T 
an  attack  it  is  common  for  the  expectoration  to  be  more  or  less  colored  with 
hscmatln  for  several  days.     In  proportion  as  it  is  rapidly  discharged  it  is  le>>*« 
frothy  than  when  the  quantity  expectorated  with  each  act  of  conjrhing   i* 
small.     When  the  hsemoptysis  is  rapid  and  abundant,  if  the  ]iatienl  be  not  im 
advanced  phthisis,  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  should  be  suspected.     Tl.^ 
hemorrhage  from  this  source,  however,  is  not  always  at  flrst  ahun<iant  an* I 
rapid,  the  opening  being,  for  a  time,  too  small  for  the  free  escajn*  of  bloo«L 
In  cas(»s  of  phthisis  advanced  to  the  cavernous  stage,  the  hapmoptysis  may  1-- 
rapid  and  abundant,  leading  sometimes  to  fatal  syncope,  the  hemorrluis^  brin:* 
due  to  the  ofiening  of  a  vessel  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  of  pnlrocmarnr 
tissue  which  frequently  traverse  tuberculous  ravities,  or  to  the  rupture  of  t*  .- 
minute  aneurismal  dilatations  which  late  observations  have  disrhxeil  in  tr- 
walls  of  these  cavities. 

In  the  majority  of  ca^^o^,  bronchial  hemorrhnjrf'  is,  in  some  way,  pathol*  .r-- 
cally  connected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  and,  from  the  frequenrv  of  t?     - 
connection,  it  is  im|Kirtant  as  a  diagnostic  sympttim  of  that  di^i^^LM*.      N-   • 
infrequently  it  is  the  first  event  which  awakens  the  attention  of  patient*    • 
tht»  existence  of  pulmonary  diw^ane.     In  a  large  proportion  of  caM»5  it  om-.r^ 
more  or  less  frequently  during  the  progress  of  phthisis.     In  a  certriin  pnrfc|>i   -- 
tion  of  cases  it  pn»cedes  that  disea«»e ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  occurs  i*Krn  \Ai\  •- ;  - 
cal  signs  do  not  aflbrd  evidence  of  its  existeiic*,  these  signs  l»ecominjr  fl«-T*-  K 
0[M'd,  sooner  or  later,  after  its  occurrence.     Rindfleisch  believi»^  that   wtp-  - 
haemoptysis  is  followiMl  !»y  symptoms  of  phthisis,  tnbi»rcles  already  exi^t  in  »  " 
walls  of  the  terminal  bn»nrhi,  and  that  the  lM*morrha<re  is  tin*  n'Milt  «»^""     ^ 
tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  terminal  branrhes  of  the  pulmonar>' 
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HnnoptTsis  should  always  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  either  existing  or  im- 
pending tuberculous  disease ;  jet,  its  significance  in  thid  respect  was  undoubt- 
edly over-estimated   by  Louis  in  his  treatise  on  phthisis.     Louis,  having 
questioned  a  large  number  of  patients  affected  with  various  diseases  other 
than  tuberculosis,  and  finding  that  spitting  of  blood  had  taken  place  in  no 
insttnce  save  after  injury  of  the  chest  or  when  the  catamenia  were  suppressed, 
concladed  that  this  symptom  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  phthisis.     Since  the 
(wblication  of  that  work,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  cases  are  not  very 
iofreqaent  in  which  haemoptysis  is  not  accompanied  nor  followed  by  either 
the  symptoms  or  signs  of  tuberculous  disease.     A  paper  communicated  by  the 
late  Prof.  John  Ware  contains  statistical  information  of  special  value  with 
reference  to  this  point.^     Ware,  in  this  paper,  gave  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  366  cases  of  haemoptysis,  noted  in  private  practice  during  a  period  of  about 
forty  years.     Of  these  cases,  in  62  recovery  from  the  bronchial  hemorrhage 
upok  place,  and  the  patients  afterward  were  either  known  to  be  living  in  ordi- 
nary bealUi,  or  to  have  died  of  other  diseases  having  no  connection  with  the 
existence  of  tubercles.     The  length  of  time  during  which  this  immunity  con- 
tinued varied  from  two  to  thirty-seven  years.     In  addition  to  these  cases,  in 
^'2  a  similar  complete  recovery  took  place,  and,  so  far  as  known,  there  was 
Du  development  of  tuberculous  disease,  but  the  entire  subsequent  history  of 
i^Ase  cases  had  not  been  obtained.     Making  allowance  for  the  probable  occur- 
nrnce  of  a  small  phthisical  affection  which  underwent  arrest  and  did  not 
nftura,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases,  these  facts  show  that  neither  the 
existence  of  phthisis  nor  a  strong  proclivity  thereto  is  to  be  positively  predi- 
cAted  on  the  occurrence  of  bronchorrhagia.     They  show,  moreover,  that,  as 
rv-sards  any  immediate  or  remote  evils,  bronchial  hemorrhage  may  be  innocu- 
0*1^     These  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  the  facts  developed  by  my  own 
riiuical  studies  relating  to  phthisis.' 

Bronchorrhagia  is  incidental  to  certain  cardiac  lesions,  especially  those  in* 
%*'\viD^  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice.  These  lesions  lead  to  bronchial 
.*.•  morrhage  by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion.  It  may  occur  in  connection 
virh  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  which  lead  to  hemorrhases 
*-^*fu  the  mucous  membrane  in  diflTerent  situations,  as  in  purpura  hemorrhagica 
ik'.'i  M:«>rbutus.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  asthma.  It  may  be  produced  by 
^  <»!ent  and  prolonged  muscular  exertions,  without  the  co-existence  of  any 
f'  ^-monary  or  cardiac  affection,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  from  mus- 

•  -.*r  exertions,  not  excessive,  if  conjoined  with  diminished  pressure  of  the 
*'nu'i»jjhere  in  elevated  situations,  as  in  ascending  high  mountains.     It  may 

•  -  produced  traumatically  by  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  chest.  It  may  occur 
«.*  a  ««*cr>ndary  liemorrhage  when  the  menses  are  suppressed.     Well  authenti- 

-••♦■I  cai***s  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
1  r.AT«  met  with  a  striking  example,  the  haemoptysis  occurring  regularly  for 

•  -  tour  years  following  the  suspension  of  the  menses,  and  no  other  pulmonary 
.  '-•*tion  either  accompanying  or  following  the  hemorrhage.  The  386  cases 
.   4:rzied  by  Ware  did  not  include  a  single  case  in  which  the  hemorrhage 

:  -1  be  considered  as  compensatory  for  the  menses.     Exertion  and  mental 

i«   t^muiBU  by  their  effect  on  the  circulation,  may  act  as  exciting  causes,  if, 

tii  f>ulmonary  disease  or  other  circumstances,  a  predisposition  exists ;  but 

i»*al  observation  shows  that,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  hemor- 

'>-i;r^  takes  place  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.     It  takes  place  fre- 

\>'  ntly  during  the  night-time. 

'  '  *n   HciDoptyBls  as  a  Symptom,  by  John  Ware,  M.D.,  etc.     PublicatioDs  of  the 
>IiA«%^huM»tU  Medical  Societv,  1860. 
<    t'mie  work  on  Fhthuia,  1876. 
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The  occurrence  of  htemoptysis  generally  occasions  much  alarm  and  anxietj. 
If  patients  be  seen  at  the  time,  the  nervous  agitation  and  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  which  are  often  present,  are  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogetlier,  to  the  mental  condition  induced  by  the  attack.  The  first  duty 
of  the  physician  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  patient  need- 
less appreliensions.  Haemoptysis,  proceeding  from  bronchial  hemorrhage,  may 
destroy  life  either  by  suffocation  or  by  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  but 
the  cases  are  so  rare  that  the  danger  of  fatal  consequences  is  scarcely  to  be 
considered.  The  physician  may  assure  the  patient  of  the  absence  of  any 
immediate  danger.  Nor,  in  general,  does  the  hemorrhage  lead  lo  any  evil 
results.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  existence  of  phthisis,  but,  aside  from  its  symp- 
tomatic significance,  it  affords  little  occasion  for  alarm.  So  far  from  favorinir 
a  tendency  lo  tuberculous  disease,  there  is  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  it  is 
sometimes  preventive  of  that  disease.  And  when  it  occurs  in  connection  there- 
with, clinical  observation  shows  tliat  it  exerts  no  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  influence  seems,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  favorable. 

In  exceptional  cases,  bronchial  hemorrhage  apparently  leads  to  either  the 
development  or  an  increase  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  together  with  more  or 
less  fever ;  and  the  immediate  local  and  constitutional  sequences  are  sometimf*s 
exceedingly  grave.    In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  a  young  man, 
apparently  in  good  health,  was  seized  with  haemoptysis  while  making  an  even- 
ing visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend.    The  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  and  it  was  not 
considered  prudent  for  him  to  return  home.    When  I  saw  him,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, he  had  a  very  frequent  pulse,  great  frequency  of  respirations  with  dy«. 
pnwa,  a  high  tem|)erature,  and  extreme  prostration.    Death  took  place  within  a 
fortnight  from  the  date  of  the  attack.     I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which, 
dating  from  an  haemoptysis,  the  same  symptoms  occurred  in  a  lesser  degr«^, 
the  cases  ending  fatally  after  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months.     Such 
cases,  however,  are  rare.     Niemeyer  held  the  opinion  that  the  retention  nf 
blood  in  the  bronchi  and  air-cells  after  an  hemoptysis  excites  inflaromatorr 
changes  which  lead  to  cheesy  degeneration  and  phthisis.      He  consid«-i>*«i 
phthisis  to  be  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  this  initial  haemoptysis.     Km- 
[leriments,  however,  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  bronol.i 
and  air-cells  may  excite  a  lobular,  but  never  a  caseous  pneumonia  or  tul«**r- 
culosis.     The  view  of  Rindfleisch,  therefore,  is  more  probable,  that  the  hv-m- 
orrhage  may  hasten  the  develoi)ment  of  phthisical  symptoms  by  occlu<Iin^ 
the  bronchi   and  causing  atelectasis  and  lobular  pneumonia,  but   that«   in 
these  cases,  tubercles  are  alrea^ly  formed  before  the  hiemoptysis,  and  stand  in 
a  causative  relation  to  it.     In  cas«\H  of  death  directly  following  a  profuse  h<*CD- 
orrhage,  the  bronchial  tubes  have  been  found,  post  mortem,  filled  with  cl«>t«  ; 
and  the  obstruction  of  respiration  caused  by  these,  doubtless,  was  the  imnvc^- 
diate  cause  of  death.     Blood-casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  sometimes  ex|«r^- 
torated. 

The  measures  of  treatment  directed  to  the  haemoptysis  must  have  refereoic^ 
to  the  profuseness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  associaltni  vytuti  - 
toms.     Venes4*ct ion,  heretofore,  has  been  frequently  employed.     This,  !.«»«. 
ever,  is  indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  the  |)atient  is  full  blooded,  or  i\  - 
pulse  abnormally  strong,  and  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.     Ev«*n 
these  cast's,  unless  the  escape  of  blood  be  unusually  rapid  and  abundAnt^  . 
saline  purpitive  and  sedative  remedies  are  to  be  preferred  to  bloodlf^tt  m^. 
If  the  hemorrhage  be  profuse  and  persisting,  cold  may  be  applied  to  the  <rli«<^:. 
as  in  hemorrhagt*s  in  other  situations.     This  may  be  done  by  means  of  c^«a&. 
presses  wet  witli  iced  water,  or  with  ether  which  refrigerates  by  itn    r^x  ■•: 
evaporation.     The  application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  chest  has  been  rvv^  .ia. 
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mended,  and  I  have  resorted  to  it  with  apparent  success,  and  without  any 
untoward  consequences.  Revulsive  measures  may  be  employed,  consisting 
of  stimulating  pediluvia,  sinapisms,  and  dry  cupping.  To  diminish  the 
amount  of  blood  returned  to  the  heart,  temporary  ligation  of  the  extremities 
may  be  resorted  to.  I  have  witnessed  a  prompt  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  by 
this  measure.  A  popular  remedy  is  common  salt  which  usually  has  been 
freely  given  before  patients  come  under  the  care  of  the  practitioner.  Its 
efficacy  is  doubtful,  but  its  use  serves  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  patient 
and  friends  until  medical  advice  is  obtained. 

In  all  cases,  quietude  of  body  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  voice  is  to 
be  restrained,  the  apartment  should  be  kept  cool,  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  raised,  the  diet  should  be  bland  or  unstimulating,  drinks  should  be 
cold,  and  small  pieces  of  ice  may  frequently  be  taken  into  the  mouth.  These 
measures  are,  doubtless,  of  more  or  less  importance,  yet  I  have  repeatedly 
known  patients  who,  Imving  become  accustomed  to  attacks  of  haemoptysis, 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  kept  about  their  ordinary  pursuits,  as  usual, 
vithout  apparently  increasing  or  protracting  the  hemorrhage  by  this  course. 
I  have  known  a  lecturer  continue  the  daily  use  of  the  voice  in  public  speak- 
ing, without  any  apparent  injury.  The  measures  just  enumerated  are  apt  to 
be  continued  too  long,  patients  being  anxious  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage  after  it  has  ceased.  They  may  be  assured  that  moderate  exercise 
out  of  doors,  a  nutritious  diet,  etc.,  will  not  be  likely  to  reproduce  an  attack. 

Cough,  if  present,  should  be  quieted  by  some  form  of  anodyne.  Anodyne 
remedies  are  also  generally  indicated  by  the  excited  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  slight  or  moderate,  as  a  rule,  nothing  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  these  remedies  and  such  hygienic  regulations  as  may  be 
deemed  prudent.  If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable  and  prolonged, 
bxmostatic  remedies  are  to  be  employed.  Of  these,  probably  ergot  is  the  most 
efficient.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  fluid  extract  may  be  given  hourly 
or  half  hourly,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication,  the  doses  being  re- 
peated for  several  hours,  if  required.  Krameria,  and  tannic  or  gallic  acid, 
are  also  efficient  vegetable  astringent  remedies.  Of  the  astringents  belonging 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  acetate  of  lead  has  long  been  considered  valuable 
in  this  application.  The  most  efficient  preparations  of  this  class,  however,  are 
the  persulphate  and  pernitrate  of  iron.  The  inhalation  of  astringent  remedies 
in  the  form  of  atomized  liquids  or  spray,  has  been  found  effi^ctive  ibr  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage.  For  this  purpose  solutions  of  alum,  tannin,  and  the 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  employed. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  persistent  bronchial  hemorrhage  which  claim 
a  separate  notice.  The  hemorrhage  in  these  cases  was  slight,  but  it  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  and  without  other  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease.  It 
was  not  referable  to  disease  of  the  heart,  to  suppression  of  the  menses,  or  to 
any  appreciable  cause.  Moreover,  the  hemorrhi^e  was  confined  to  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane ;  and  the  blood  did  not  come  from  either  the  mouth, 
throat,  or  nasal  passages.  The  hemorrhagic  expectoration  was  not  pure  blood, 
but  a  thin,  bloody  liquid.  I  have  note^  of  three  cases.  In  two  of  these  cases, 
after  expectorating  almost  daily  more  or  less  of  a  sero-sanguinolent  liquid 
during  several  months,  recovery  took  place  under  the  use  of  tonics  and  invigo- 
rating hygienic  measiunes.  In  the  third  case,  the  hemorrhagic  expectoration 
continued  for  six  years,  during  which  period  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  from 
time  to  time  came  under  my  observation.  Repeated  examinations  of  the 
chest  by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  failed  to  discover  any. positive  signs  of  pul- 
monary disease.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  long  period  just  named, 
there  was  daily  more  or  less  expectoration  of  liquid  containing  hsematin,  the 
quantity  being  always  small.  Associated  with  this  symptom  were  anemia 
18 
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and  hysterical  ailments.     Aside  from  these,  nothing  was  discoverabk.     The 
subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  unknown. 

Pneuinorrhagia^  or  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  air-cells  and  fre- 
quently also  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  is  commonly  known  as  pulmonaiy 
apoplexy.  There  would  be  no  impropriety  in  this  use  of  the  term  afKiplezj. 
if  we  adopted  the  custom  of  French  writers  of  expressing  by  it  extravasatioc 
of  blood  in  any  situation  ;  but  with  us,  when  applied  to  a  cerebral  affection, 
it  includes  cases  in  which  there  is  no  extravasation  of  blood,  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  apply  it  to  extravasation  elsewhere  tlian  in  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  lungs.     The  name  pneumorrhagia  is  to  be  preferred. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  may  occur  either 
with  or  without  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Extravasation  with  de- 
struction of  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  called  dijfute  pulmonary  a|)oplexy  or 
diffute  pneumorrhagia.  In  circumscribed  pneumorrhagia  or  hemorrhage  in* 
farction,  the  blood  is  in  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue,  but  there  t^  no 
rupture  of  the  lung  tissue.  Hemorrhage  with  laceration  of  the  pulniormrr 
tissue  is  most  frequently  the  result,  either  of  traumatism,  such  as  stab-wouiMU 
and  gunshot  injuries  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  adhtf*rviii 
to  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  blood  lies  in  a  cavity,  of  which  the  MuiU 
consist  of  torn  lung-tissue.  The  tissue  surrounding  the  cavity  is  usually  ilit. 
fusely  infiltrated  with  blood.  There  may  be  at  the  same  time  rupture  of  the 
pleura  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood  into  the  pleural  sac.  This  difi*<i«e 
hemorrhage,  with  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  is  less  fre^iucut, 
but  more  serious,  than  the  circumscribed  form. 

In  cases  of  bronchial  hemorrhage,  the  blood  may  be  drawn  by  inspiratit>n 
into  the  air-cells,  and  produce  the  appearance  of  hemorrhagic  infart*tion. 
Blood  may  be  inspired  likewise  into  the  air-cells  in  cases  of  wounds  of  th«* 
lingual  artery,  or  of  suicide  by  cutting  the  throat.  Hemorrhage  from  plithi- 
sieal  cavities  and  from  gangrenous  disintegration  of  the  lungs  is  n<»ticed 
when  treating  of  these  affections.  Excluding  these  conditions,  the  mo^i  im- 
{Htrtant  cau8<*s  of  pneumorrhagia  without  laceration  of  pulmonary  tissu«-  ar**, 
active  and  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  injuries  and  disease  of  the  ct^ntnil 
nervous  system,  es[)ecially  cerebral  hemorrhage,  diseases  attended  by  a  h«-nttH'- 
rhagic  diathesis,  as  scorbutus,  purpura,  yellow  fever,  and  acute  yellow  atro|ihT 
of  tlie  liver,  and  either  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  branches  of  the  pulmoiuury 
artery. 

The  term  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  applied  especially  to  hemorrlmpe  fi»l- 
lowing  embolism  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  most  frequt*iit  and 
im|K>rtant  of  the  causes  just  mentioned.     These  embolic  infarctions  are  firm, 
dark  hmI  in  color,  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  towanl   tW 
surface  of  the  lung  and  the  apex  toward  the  liilum.     In  the  majority  of  cil.<m-« 
the  base  of  the  intiirction  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  pleura  ovt-r  tli«* 
infarction  being  usually  coated  with  a  delicate  layer  of  tibrin.     Thes<*  irilnrr. 
tions  may  be  single,  but  they  arc  frequently  multiple.    They  may  occupr  %\.^ 
greater  |>ortion  of  a  lobe,  but  usually  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  or 
pigeon's  egg.    They  are  most  common  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  loW. 
The  affected  portion  of  lung  is  airless.    The  microscopical  examination  «l  ««^« 
the  air-cells  filled  with  blood,  and  the  alveolar  si'pta  compressed  and  infiltmt«*>i 
with  red  bloo<l-coq)Uscl<*s.     There  are  fewer  nuclei  than  normal  in  the  ««  nil«  .if 
the  alveoli,  in  consequence  of  coagulation-necnisis  ({tage  .53).    The  tis5%u»  ?*v.r» 
rounding  the  infarction  is  congested,  oedematous,  or  solidified  with  pDt*URi«»nir 
pro<hiets.     Emlmli  may  lodge  in  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  «r it). ««:\ 
causing  hemorrhagic  infarctions.     Although  the  branches  of  the  pulm«»fxsr>- 
artery  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  therefore  belong  anatoiuicA.  V 
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to  the  tenninal  arterial  sjstem,  blood  maj  be  brought  to  the  capillaries  of  an 
occluded  artery  by  means  of  anastomoses  with  the  bronchial  artery  and  other 
small  arteries  which  enter  the  lung  (Kuttner),  and  by  means  of  surrounding 
capillaries.  In  many  cases  these  anastomoses  suffice  to  carry  on  the  circula- 
tion in  a  district,  the  main  artery  of  which  has  been  obstructed  by  an  embo- 
lus. But  if  the  circulation  be  enfeebled  by  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  or,  if  there  be  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  anastomoses  no  longer  are  sufficient, 
and  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  results  within  the  district,  the  artery  of  which 
contuns  an  embolus.  Cohnheim's  explanation  has  been  generally  accepted, 
according  to  which  the  blood  in  the  infarction  is  derived  by  a  regurgitant  flow 
from  the  veins  leading  from  the  affected  district ;  but,  according  to  Litten's 
recent  experiments,  the  blood  is  brought  to  the  capillaries  of  the  occluded 
artery  by  the  small  anastomosing  arteries  mentioned,  the  pressure  in  which 
does  not  suffice  to  force  the  blood  into  the  veins.  The  blood  escapes  by  dia- 
pedesis  and  not  by  rhexis.  (See  Embolism  and  Thrombosis,  Part  I.  p.  31.) 
Infarctions  are  more  frequent  in  the  periphery  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
lungs,  because  the  anastomoses  are  fewer  and  the  circulation  feebler  in  the 
former  situation.  If  life  be  prolonged,  the  blood  in  a  hemorrhagic  infarction 
may  be  in  great  part  absorbed,  and  only  pigmented  fibrous  tissue,  or,  possibly, 
only  a  pigmented  stain,  be  left  behind. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  hemorrhagic  infarctions  in  the  lungs  are  associated 
with  cardiac  disease,  especially  with  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  They 
appear  when  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  have  become  weakened  and  dilated, 
and  thrombi  have  formed  in  the  right  auricle  or  ventricle.  These  thrombi 
are  the  source  of  emboli  which  are  carried  into  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  It  is  possible  that  thrombi  may  form  in  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  heart  disease.  Pulmonary  infarctions  may  be  the  result  also  of 
emboli  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  peripheral  veins,  as  in  cases  of  thrombosis 
of  the  femoral  vein.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  demonstrate  a  source  of 
emboli  in  cases  of  pulmonary  infarction. 

The  diagnosis  of  either  form  of  pneumorrhagia  is,  by  no  means,  always 
easy.  Hserooptysis  is,  of  course,  present  when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  bronchial,  and  the  extravasation  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  blood  into  the 
cells.  This  symptom  is  also  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  takes  place  within  the  cells,  but  it  may  be  wanting.  When  pre- 
sent, the  haemoptysis  may  be  either  small  or  abundant;  the  amount  of  extra- 
vasation is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  expectorated. 
The  respirations  are  hurried  and  labored  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung 
solidified  by  the  extravasated  blood.  Dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of  oppression  are 
also  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compro- 
mised. These  symptoms,  however,  are  measurably  due  to  the  co-existing 
cardiac  lesions  when  the  latter  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  hemor- 
rhage. Dulness  on  percussion  will  be  found  over  a  space,  or  over  spaces, 
corresponding  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  solidification.  This  may  not  be 
appreciable  if  the  extravasion  be  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  nodules. 
But  if  the  extravasation  be  diffused  over  a  considerable  space,  the  dulness 
becomes  a  very  significant  sign,  provided  tuberculosis,  pneumonitis,  and  other 
affections  involving  solidification  can  be  excluded.  A  feeble  bronchial  respi- 
ration may  be  associated  with  the  dulness  on  percussion,  or  the  respiratory 
sound  may  be  suppressed  over  the  extravasation.  The  presence  of  blood  in 
the  cells  and  smaller  air-tubes  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  subcrepitant 
and  perhaps  to  a  well-marked  crepitant  rale  within  a  limited  space.  These 
signs,  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with  haemoptysis,  and  with  mitral 
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cardiac  lesions,  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  no  blood 
is  expectoratedi  a  positive  diagnosis  is  extremelj  ditficult  if  not  impnurti- 
cable. 

Circumscribed  extravasation,  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage,  is  not 
necessarily  serious ;  and  perhaps  it  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  not  infre- 
quently in  cases  of  abundant  hemoptysis  followed  by  recovery.  If  there  be 
no  injury  of  the  pulmonary  structures,  and  the  blood  simply  infiltrate  the  air- 
cells,  it  may  be  gradually  removed  by  absorption  and  expectoration,  the  nor- 
mal condition  being  restored,  as  aiier  solidification  from  pneumonitis.  If  due 
to  embolism,  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  gangrene ;  or  the  infarcted  portions 
may  become  the  sites  of  embolic  pneumonia  and  the  so-called  metastatic 
abscesses.  The  latter  do  not  occur  unless  the  emboli  contain  infectious 
matter.  If  these  results  do  not  follow,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  sfkaeea 
in  which  the  extravasation  has  taken  place  be  not  large,  recovery  may  take 
place.  When,  however,  the  hemorrhage  into  the  air-cells  and  into  the 
areolar  tissue  is  considerably  diffused,  the  termination  is  usually  fatal,  and 
death  may  take  place  speedily.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  immediate  danger  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ex« 
travasation. 

The  treatment  of  different  forms  of  pneumorrhagia  must  have  reference  to 
the  symptomatic  indications  in  particular  cases,  in  addition  to  analeptic  and 
supporting  measures. 

Pulmonary  Gangrene. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  may  be  defined  as  death  or  neerosis  of  long  tiivue, 
accompanied   by  decomposition.      It   is  one  of   the  infrequent  pulmonary 
affections.     Its  occurrence  in  cases  of  lobar  pneumonitis  and  of  hemorrhagic 
infarction  has  already  been  referred  to.     Its  most  frequent  causes  are  tLint^ 
which  either  lower  the  vitality  of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  favcir 
the  introduction  into  the  lungs  of  decomposing  or  infectious  subfitanctrck 
Among  the  causes  may  be  mentioned,  interruption  of  the  blood  current^  by 
compression  or  embolism,  in  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  vessels,  infectious  dia- 
eases,  especially  those  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  septic  emboli,  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  lungs,  severe  contusions  of  the  chest,  decomposition  of 
the  contents  of  bronchiectatic  and  of  tuberculous  cavities,  the  entrance    c4f 
foreign  substances  into  the  bronchi,  such  as  bits  of  food  in  attempts  to  fee<i. 
artificially,  insane  patients,  the  ulceration  of  abscesses  and  of  tumors  (e.  ^. 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus)  into  the  bronchi,  etc.     Pulmonary  gangrene 
more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  and  in  those  whose  powers  of 
ance  are  enfeebled  by  alcohol,  poverty,  bad  hygiene,  or  disease.     It  soi 
times  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  previously  healthy  individumlsi^ 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

It  is  presented  in  two  forms,  distinguished  as  d%ffu%td  and  cireumMcrii 
In  the  circumscribed  form  the  gangrene  occurs  in  sharply  defined  spots 
variable  size,  usually  between  that  of  a  bean  and  that  of  a  hen's  ^^. 
may  be  only  one  gangrenous  focus  or  there  may  be  several  foci.     They 
more  frequently  situated  in  the  periphery  than  in  the  central  parts  of    il  ^ 
lung,  and  more  frequently  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobes.     The   ^mi»« 
gnnious  spot  at  first  is  dark  brown  or  greenish,  dry  and  friable.     LaU-r    ic 
undergoes  softening,  and  a  cavity  is  formed  with  sloughy  walls,  containing  me 
extremely  offensive  greenish  or  brown  fluid  holding  in  suspension  fhrevla^  «.« 
decomposed  lung-tissue.     The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  frtid  cont«-««t* 
of  the  gangrenous  cavities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  sputa.     The  lun^. 
parenchyma  immediately  surrounding  the  gangrenous  centre  is  Hsuallj  x\ 
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condition  of  lobular  pneumonia ;  not  infrequently  it  is  the  seat  of  hemorrhages. 
The  gangrenous  process  tends  to  spread  peripherally.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  disease  terminates  in  recovery,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  become  cleaned  oflF 
and  free  from  the  adherent  shreds  of  lung-tissue ;  a  kind  of  pyogenic  mem- 
brane is  formed,  and,  finally,  by  adherence  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cavity,  or  by  the  growth  of  granulations,  the  cavity  is  entirely  obliterated,  a 
cicatrix  only  remaining.  In  the  process  of  extension  of  the  gangrenous  pro- 
cess, the  bloodvessels  are  usually  thrombosed  before  they  disappear  ;  but  some- 
times they  are  opened  before  they  become  impervious  to  the  blood  current, 
and  then  severe  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  ensue.  When  the  gangren-» 
ous  patch  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  overlying  pleura  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fibrin  ;  frequently  general  pleuritis  results,  which  may  be  of  a 
gangrenous  character.  Sometimes  the  gangrenous  focus  opens  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  giving  rise  to  pneumo-pyothorax.  Thrombi  may  form  in  the  veins  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sloughy  centres  in  the  lung.  From  this  source  in- 
fectious emboli  may  be  carried  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Intense 
bronchitis,  sometimes  of  a  diphtheritic  character,  may  result  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  gangrenous  material. 

Diffuse  gangrene  may  be  secondary  to  the  circumscribed  form,  or  it  may  be 
diffuse  from  the  first.  The  greater  portion  of  a  lobe,  a  whole  lobe,  or  even  a 
whole  lung,  may  be  involved.  The  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  broken  down 
into  a  putrid,  greenish,  or  blackish  pulpy  mass,  without  evident  line  of  demar- 
cation.    It  is  always  fatal. 

The  symptoms  in  cases  of  gangrene  relate  measurably  to  the  general  con- 
dition or  to  associated  affections.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  due  to  the  gan- 
grenous condition,  at  first,  are  those  which  belong  to  circumscribed  pneu- 
monitis, consisting  of  cough,  some  pain,  and  accelerated  breathing,  and,  after 
a  time,  an  expectoration,  more  or  less  abundant,  of  characteristic  appearance 
and  odor.  The  gross  and  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  sputa  have 
been  studied  carefully  by  Traube*  and  by  Leyden  and  JaflfS.'  The  sputa  are 
of  a  yellowish,  greenish,  or  brownish  color,  according  to  the  varying  amount 
of  pus  and  of  blood  present.  They  emit  a  penetrating,  intensely  fetid  odor. 
When  fresh  they  are  alkaline,  but  upon  standing  become  acid.  By  allowing 
the  expectoration  to  stand  for  a  while  in  a  glass  dish,  three  distinct  layers  be- 
come visible ;  the  upper  is  frothy,  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  or  yellowish 
color,  the  middle  is  clear  and  watery,  the  lower  is  greenish  and  purulent,  or 
it  may  be  brownish  from  admixture  with  pigment  or  blood.  In  this  lower 
layer  are  shreds  of  lung  tissue  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  gray  or  whitish 
masses.  Microscopical  examination  reveals  granular  detritus,  pus  corpuscles, 
triple  phosphate  crystals,  drops  of  fat,  and  acicular  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids 
often  in  bunches.  In  addition,  granular  or  angular  fragments  of  brown  or 
black  pigment,  numerous  round  and  rod-shaped  bacteria,  also  spiral  bacteria, 
kptothrix  threads,  and  infusoria  are  met  with.  The  bacteria  and  fatty  drops 
and  crystals  are  often  compacted  together  into  little  yellowish  clumps  visible 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  shreds  of  lung-tissue  seen  with  the  naked  eye  are  of  a 
dirty  gray  or  black  color,  and  consist  chiefiy  of  granular  detritus,  dark  pigment 
and  bacteria  with  occasionally  some  elastic  fibres.  Elastic  fibres  are  rarely  pre- 
sent, according  to  Traube,  in  the  gangrenous  expectoration.  Later  observa- 
tions seem  to  show  that  Traube  underestimated  the  frequency  with  which 
elastic  fibres  are  found  in  gangrenous  sputa ;  still,  it  remains  true  that  the 
microscopical  shreds  of  lung  tissue  frequently  found  in  the  expectoration  of 
polmonary  abscess  contain  numerous  elastic  fibres,  often  marking  out  the  out- 

I  Deutsche  Klinik,  1853,  1859,  1861,  tt  seq. 
*  Deatscbes  Archiv  f.  kiln.  Med.,  ii.  p.  488. 
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lines  of  the  alveoli,  whereas  elastic  fibres  are  more  scanty  in  the  shreds  of 
tissue  in  the  sputum  of  pulmonary  gangrene.' 

Pulmonary  gangrene  may  be  confounded  with  fetid  bronchitis,  decomposi- 
tion in  the  contents  of  dilated  bronchi  and  of  tuberculous  cavities,  and  with 
pulmonary  abscess.  The  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  based  upon  the  gangrenous 
odor  of  the  breath  and  sputum  alone.  In  fetid  bronchitis  and  in  cases  of 
decomposition  of  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities,  macroscopical  shn^ds  of 
lung- tissue  are  not  present  in  the  expectoration  ;  in  pulmonary  abscess  \\iej 
are  often  present,  but  they  contain  abundant  elastic  fibres  which  are  less 
numerous  and  often  absent  in  pulmonary  gangrene.  Again,  pulmonary  abscess 
is  not  usually  accompanied  by  the  fetor  of  gangrene. 

In  cases  of  circumscribed  gangrene,  the  gangrenous  portion  of  lung,  together 
with  the  solidification  from  inflammatory  exudation  around  this  i)ortioo,  fur- 
nishes dulness  or  flatness  on  percussion  within  a  circum:<«ribed  space  which, 
in  view  of  the  most  frequent  situation  of  gangrene,  will  generally  be  over  the 
scapula  below  the  spinous  ridge.  Within  this  space  either  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  wanting,  or  there  is  a  feeble  bronchial  respiration,  with,  perhaps, 
either  exaggerated  vocal  resonance  or  weak  bronchophony.  Moist  bronchial 
or  bubbling  rales  are  likely  to  be  heard  within  and  around  this  space.  If 
the  patient  survive  the  sloughing  and  removal  by  expectoration  of  the  decom* 
posed  mass,  the  cavernous  signs  may  be  discovered.  I  have  repeatedly  found 
a  well-marked  cavernous  respiration ;  and  I  have  observed  a  circumscribed 
depression  in  front  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the  gangrenous 
cavity. 

As  regards  prognosis,  if  circumscribed  gangrene  do  not  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  dangerous,  irrespective  of  the  gangrene,  recovery  may 
take  place.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  diflferently  estimated  by  diflerent 
writers,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup{)Osing  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  gangrene  is  not  infrequently  based  on  insuflicient  grounds.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  is  fatal  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  IIa*m- 
optysis,  as  already  stated,  sometimes  take  place  in  connection  with  the  se^A- 
ration  of  the  slough,  and  I  have  known  the  hemorrhage  to  be  so  abuDtlant  a.« 
to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Cases  in  which  the  gangrene  in^uht^ 
the  pleura,  perforation  of  the  lung  taking  place,  followed  by  pleuritLs  with 
pneumothorax,  probably  always  end  fatally. 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  directed  more  to  the  SKysti  m 
than  to  the  local  afiection.  The  affection  never  occurs  under  circumstano » 
which  render  depletion  or  other  debilitating  measures  appro]>riate  ;  on  tl' 
contrary,  such  measures  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pernicious.  Tonic  reine«iit« 
are  indicated,  and  the  sustaining  treatment.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritiiNu 
as  possible,  and  alcoholics  are  to  be  given  with  a  freedom  proportionate  t«* 
the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  employment  of  opium,  in 
some  form,  is  important,  in  order  to  palliate  pain  or  undue  cough,  aiid  tu 
allay  constitutional  irritation.  The  chlorate  of  potasMi  has  been  5u^«*\jbt<J 
as  likely  to  be  useful,  from  its  ap|)arent  usefulness  in  gangrenous  afieoti«»iiv  •  t 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  8ugg«'a^t«tl  )>% 
the  same  analogy.  Disinfectants,  by  inlialation,  arc  indicated  as  long  a^^  t.  • 
sputa  contain  decomposed  matter,  and  the  breath  has  a  fetid  odor.     Tlr 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Fllt'hne — Ueber  die  Vorgange  bei  detn  Lonr*  r 
brande,  Sitmngflberichte  der  phys.  med.  Soc.  lu  Erlangen,  Jan.  11,  ]^77«— tx.   t    • 
■potnm  of  pulinonarx  gangrene  a  digesitire  fenn<>nt  is  present  capable  of  di«»4>|^ir..- 
alka^ne  Bolation  the  elestic  fibres  and  albuminous  sulistanceSf  but  not  actinic  oa  «  •>  ;- 
nary  white  fibrous  tiiiHue  which  may  be  found  in  gangrenous  sputum  when  th«*  rl&*.* 
flt)r«*fl   are  abeebt.     Elastic  fibres  resist  putrefactire  chaugcs  much   louder    Uams 
dig**ttion. 
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vapor  of  turpentine  poured  upon  boiling  water  is  a  disinfectant,  and  has 
otherwise  a  salutary  local  effect.  Tar  vapor,  produced  in  the  same  way,  is 
useful.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  per 
cent.,  atomized,  and  inhaled  for  a  few  minutes  at  short  intervals,  is  probably 
the  best  disinfectant.  Thymol  and  salicylic  acid  are  recommended  as  appro- 
priate for  disinfecting  inhalations. 

Pulmonary  (Edema. 

Pulmonary  oedema  is  always  dependent  on  other  pathological  conditions, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  event  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  important  as  interfering  with 
the  function  of  respiration,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  proving  the  immediate 
eaose  of  death.  In  cedema  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  transudation  of  serum  into 
the  interlobular  tissue,  the  alveolar  walls  and  the  air-cells.^ 

CEdema  may  be  localized  around  some  diseased  centre  in  the  lung,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pneumonitis,  an  infarction,  abscess,  tumor, 
etc  This  is  distinguished  as  collateral  adema.  It  probably  results  from  a 
moderate  inflammatory  change  in  the  vessel-walls  by  which  their  permeability 
is  increased.  It  has  also  been  called  inflammatory  oedema.  Hypostatic 
cedema  following  hypostatic  congestion,  and  leading  to  the  condition  of  lung 
called  splenization,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

These  forms  differ  from  general  pulmonary  oedema  which  is  usually  under- 
stood by  the  term  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Here  a  serous  transudation  occurs 
throughout  both  lungs,  except  in  portions  which  may,  perhaps,  present  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  serum  in  consequence  of  consoli- 
dation, as  from  compression,  inflammatory  exudation,  new  growths,  etc. 
(Edematous  lungs  are  increased  in  volume  and  weight ;  retract  less  than 
healthy  lungs  upon  opening  the  chest;  have  a  characteristic  boggy  feel 
compared  to  thait  of  a  sponge  filled  with  water,  and  pit  on  pressure.  They 
are  less  buoyant  than  normal  lungs,  but  they  do  not  sink  in  water.  The 
color  is  usually  red,  but  it  may  be  pale.  On  section,  a  serous  or  sero-sanguino- 
lent  liquid  escapes  in  abundance,  usually  mixed  with  numerous  air-bubbles. 
The  same  frothy  liquid  is  present  in  the  bronchi  and  usually  in  the  trachea. 
Microscopical  examination,  in  cases  of  acute  general  pulmonary  cedema, 
shows  the  pulmonary  capillaries  widely  distended  with  blood,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  alveoli  and  bronchi  to  consist  of  serum  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  some  granulated  epithelial  cells  washed  off 
from  the  alveolar  walls  by  the  transuding  serum,  and  free  granular  matter. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  always  present  in  the  serum,  have 
escaped  by  diapedesis.     The  serum  infiltrates  also  the  alveolar  septa. 

CEdema  of  the  lungs  may  occur  under  various  pathological  conditions. 
There  is  liardly  a  grave  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  which  it  may  not  compli- 
cate. It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  disease  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment. It  occurs  often  during  the  death-tigony,  when  it  seems  to  be 
rsther  an  accompaniment  than  the  cause  of  death.  Of  the  affections,  during 
the  course  or  at  the  termination  of  which  it  most  frequently  occurs,  may  be 
mentioned  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart, 
pneumonitis,  fevers,  especially  those  of  an  asthenic  type,  cerebral  lesions, 
especially  hemorrhage  and  traumatism,  and  cachexise  giving  rise  to  a  hydne- 

■  Posner  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  79,  p.  362,  1880)  finds  that  the  dropsical  effusion 
is  flret  into  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  and  that  it  may  be  confined  to  them  (interstitial 
<Bdema).  Usually,  however,  and  in  the  higher  grades  of  oedema  always,  the  serum 
escapes  also  into  the  air-oells. 
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mic  state  of  the  blood.  I  to  occurrence  during  these  and  other  diseases  10 
especially  when  the  heart's  action  becomes  enfeebled.  It  is  frequently  devel- 
oped suddenly,  and  may  disappear  likewise  with  considerable  rapidity.  It 
may  prove  quickly  fatal  by  interference  with  respiration.  The  great  variety 
of  conditions  in  which  it  appears,  the  inconstancy  of  its  development  under 
apparently  similar  conditions,  the  rapidity  of  its  onset  in  many  cases,  its  pro- 
duction during  the  death  agony,  are  among  the  considerations  which,  at  llr^t, 
seem  to  give  to  it  a  pathological  position  having  no  analogy  to  the  dro}«ical 
accumulations  in  other  organs,  and  which  render  difficult  the  explanation  of 
ltd  production. 

That  hydrsemia,  pulmonary  congestion  by  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
and  general  weakness  of  the  heart  are  only  predisposing,  not  immediate,  causes 
of  pulmonary  cedema,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  all  these  conditions  may 
exist  in  a  high  degree  without  the  development  of  oedema  of  the  lungs.     This 
fact  is  proved  both  by  clinical  observation  and  by  the  establishment  of  these 
states  artificially  in  animals.     There  must  be  added  some  other  factor  whirh 
act«  as  the  immediate  and  exciting  cause ;  a  factor  which  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing under  various  conditions ;  one  which  can  appear  suddenly  and  as  rapidly 
disappear.   It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  this  factor  must  be  something  which  will 
increase  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  for,  that  cedema  of  the 
lungs  is  a  mechanical  oedema,  that  is,  a  result  of  increased  tension  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lung,  is  rendered  probable  by  microscopical  appearances  and  by 
our  knowledge  in  general  of  dropsical  effusions.    That  mechanical  hindrance  to 
the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  as  by  mitral  stenosis,  is  capa» 
ble  of  producing  this  elevated  tension  seems  d  priori  probable ;  bat  this  15  a 
condition  present  in  only  a  minority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  oedema,  and  the 
experiments  of  Welch,^  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  have 
shown  that  the  obstacle  must  be  greater,  in  order  to  produce  oedema,  than  can 
well  occur  in  man.     He,  however,  found  that  an  efficient  cause  of  pulmonary 
oedema  existed  in  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  force  of  the  rijrlii 
side  being  not  at  all  or  less  impaired.     Neither  general  paralysis  of  the  ht-art. 
nor  weakness  alone  of  the  right  ventricle,  sutficed  to  produce  palmonarj 
oedema.     But,  as  was  proved  experimentally,  it  appeared  when  the  left  v«*ii- 
tricle  was  so  disproportionately  weakened  that  it  could  not  propel  into  t>)*' 
general  circulation  the  same  amount  of  blood  propelled  by  the  right  ventriclr> 
into  the  lungs.     The  blood  accumulated  in  the  lungs  until  the  tension  in  thr 
pulmonary  capillaries  became  sufficient  for  the  transudation  of  serum  throusrh 
the  vascular  walls.     The  a<«sumption  that  disproportionate  paralysis  of  thr 
left  ventricle  is  the  immediate  cause  of  acute  general  pulmonary  oedema   in 
man,  would  explain  many  of  its  singular  phenomena.     Such  a  condition   «>f' 
the  heart  can  be  readily  supposed  to  develop  suddenly,  to  rapidly  disap|M<^r, 
and  to  arise  during  manifold  diseases,  especially  when  the  general  activity  k^ 
the  heart  is  impaired ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  the  general  force  of  the   h^-art 
is  weakened  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  oedema,  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  o>n. 
ceivable  that  the  left  ventricle  should  lose  its  wonderful  power  of  adaptntifn 
to  the  obstacles  which  it  has  to  overcome  in  propelling  the  blood,  before  i\i- 
whole  heart  had  suffered  in  itii  function.     GSdema  of  the  lungs  occurs  tiuriv*  ^ 
the  death  agony  when  the  left  ventricle  loses  its  power  more  rapidly  titan  ti-<- 
right,  or  dies  faster,  so  to  speak.     While  the  hypothesis  of  Welch  a<  to  1 1^^ 
immediate  cause  of  pulmonary  oedema  is  not  controverted  by  clinical  t'act*.^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  explain  them  better  than  any  other«  mt-  .j« 
yet  know  of  no  means  of  determining  in  man  the  relative  force  of  thf^  tm. 

I  WilHam  H.  Welch,  Znr  Pathologie  dm  Lungenddeins,  Yirohow*s  Arcbiv   f. 
Anat.,  Bd.  72,  1878. 
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rides  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  absolute  strength  of  either  right  or  leflt  ven- 
tricle onlj  subordinate  weight  is  placed.  Other  influences  adduced  to  explain 
the  cause  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  are  impaired  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  and  vaso-motor  disturbance.^ 

The  STmptoms  of  oedema  are  increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  and 
djspmea,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  together  with  more  or 
less  cough  and  serous  expectoration  or  bronchorrhcea.  The  displacement  of 
air  in  the  air-cells  by  liquid,  gives  rise  to  dulness  more  or  less  marked  on  per- 
cussion over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  oedematous  portion  of  lung,  and 
within  this  space  the  respiratory  murmur  is  weak  or  lost,  or  it  may  be  feebly 
bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular.  The  vocal  resonance  may  be  increased.  The 
presence  of  liquid  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  denoted  by  fine  mucous  or 
sabcrepitant  r&les.  It  is  stated  that  a  true  crepitant  r&le  may  be  produced, 
bat  this  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  dulness 
more  or  less  diffused  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  associated  with  moist  bron- 
chial riles,  pneumonitis  being  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease, 
cardiac  lesions  and  other  predisposing  conditions,  being  considered. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
oedema  occurs.  Occurring  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  those 
measures  are  indicated  which  are  applicable  to  dropsical  effusion  in  other 
situations,  namely,  hydragogue  cathartics,  and  sudorifics,  selected  and  regulated 
accordiog  to  the  circumstances  belonging  to  individual  cases.  When  inci- 
dental to  disease  of  the  heart,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  revulsive  measures,  in 
connection  with  such  remedies  as  the  condition  of  the  heart  may  claim  irrespec- 
tive of  this  result.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  adynamia  and  an 
impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  sustaining  measures  are  called  for. 
The  liability  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  hypostatic  congestion,  in  fevers 
and  other  protracted  diseases,  accompanied  by  feebleness  of  the  circulation 
and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  renders  it  an  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases  to  see  that  the  patient  be  not  allowed  to  lie  constantly 
in  one  position.  The  position  of  the  body  should  be  frequently  changed,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  gravitation  of  blood  to  the  dependent  portions  of  the 
lunvg. 

The  name  acute  pulmonary  oedema  distinguishes  cases  in  which  the  oedema 
occurs  suddenly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  great  dyspnoea,  and  some- 
times quickly  causing  death  by  apnoea.  In  such  cases,  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  of  treatment  are  called  for.  Venesection,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  not  extremely  feeble,  is  the  most  promptly  efficient  measure  for  relief,  and 
fthoald  be  resorted  to  at  once  when  the  symptoms  denote  imminent  danger. 
Perhaps  under  no  other  circumstances  is  it  more  apparent  that  the  physician 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  patient  than  in  certain  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  oedema 
in  which  venesection  was  employed.  Occurring  in  connection  with  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  or  when  accompanied  with  great  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and 
cjanosis,  the  application  of  a  considerable  number  of  dry  cups  to  the  chest 
naj  be  substituted  for  blood-letting.  To  these  may  be  added  mustard  to  the 
che$t  Mid  stimulating  foot-baths.  Ethereal  and  alcoholic  stimulants  should 
be  given  freely.  I  have  known  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  to  afford  marked 
relief. 

>  See  Artide  Ij  H.  F.  Borden,  M.D.    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1880. 
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Sew  Orowths  within  the  Cheit. 

Intra-thoracic  tumors  include  nearly  all  the  different  varieties  of  new  |rrowth 
witli  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  consideration  in  detail  belon^r^  to 
works  on  special  pathological  anatomy.  Reference  here  will  be  made  only  to 
tho»e  rendered  practically  important  by  their  frequency  or  gravity.  Of  iWn 
class,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  lympho-sarcoma  deserve  es|)ecial  mention. 

Pulmonary  carcinoma  is  usually  secondary  to  carcinoma  in  some  other 
situation.  It  is  not  infrequently  consecutive  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  which 
may  either  extend  by  continuous  growth  into  the  pleura  and  Iunp«,  or  give 
rise  to  independent  cancerous  nodules  in  the  latter.  In  other  cases  the  pri* 
mary  seat  of  the  cancer  is  in  the  testicle,  uterus,  stomach,  liver,  cesophasriis, 
etc.  In  so-called  general  carcinosis,  many  small  cancerous  noduleis  nuiy 
appear  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  lungs  are  ot'tt«n 
thickly  studded  with  the  new  growth.  The  secondiary  deposits  in  the  liiiip^ 
usually  reproduce  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor.  Secondary  pulmonarr 
cancer  is  usually  in  the  form  of  nodules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  m  pea  to 
that  of  an  orange  and  disseminated  through  both  lungs. 

Primary  pulmonary  carcinoma  is  a  very  rare  affection.  In  twenty -seven 
cases  analyzed  by  Reinhard,'  only  one  lung  was  involved  in  nearly  all  of  th<r 
c&Hes — eigliteen  times  the  right,  nine  times  the  left.  The  right  up{»er  lobe  was 
the  most  frequent  seat.  The  new  growth  seemed  to  spring  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  glands  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronclii.  The  encephah»id 
or  medullary  variety  of  carcinoma  was  the  one  most  frequently  represente«i« 
and  generally  in  the  infiltrated  form. 

In  pulmonary  carcinoma  tlic  bronchial  glands  and  the  plearm  are  usually 
involved.     In  some  cases  the  pleura  is  studded  with  bmall  cancerous  nodulf!s» 
even  when  the  lungs  are  but  little  affected.     Hydrothorax  is  present  in  thrM? 
cases,  and  sometimes  pleuritis  which  is  apt  to  be  of  a  hemorrhagic  tvfie.     In 
pulmonary  and  pleural  carcinoma,  the  new  growth  extends  by  preterenoe  alonz 
the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  frequently  appear  b<*neath   tuv 
pleura  to  the  naked  eye  as  if  injected  with  the  cancerous  elements.     Accord- 
ing  to  Comil  and  Ranvier,'  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  carcinoma  tlie  stnmia 
is  n*presented  by  the  pre-existing  alveolar  walls  and  septa,  and  canc4*r  c«*lU  «•*' 
an  epithelial  type  fill  the  air-cells.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that   in 
many  cases  the  lung-tissue  is  replaced  by  a  new  growth  of  stroma  as  W4*ll  «l> 
of  cancer-cells.     Sometimes  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  caneerou* 
mass  occurs,  whence  may  arise  cavities,  abscesses  or  gangrenous  foci.    Sec(>n«l* 
ary  inflammation  is  present  in  the  lung-parenchyma  surrounding  the  cancerKus 
de)>osit. 

If  we  accept  Waldeyer's  view  of  the  structure  and  of  the  epithelial  orifnn  o; 
carcinoma  (fiage  48),  it  is  probable  that  many  cas<»s  which  have  been  n*ci»rd*«i 
as  medullary  carcinomata,  are,  in  reality,  round-celled  sarcomata.  But  wu^i\  « 
distinction  has  at  prest^nt  no  clinical  bearings,  the  question  will  not  be  b«-r* 
discussed.     Spindle-celled  sarcoma  also  occurs  in  the  lungs. 

Ot  the  malignant  tumors  in  the  lungs,  lympho- sarcoma  is  among  the  b>««< 
im(K>rtant.     It  takes  its  origin  usually  in  the  bronchial  or  cervical  lTm|«l..ft*-. 
glands,  and  extends,  both  by  continuity  and  by  metastases,  into  the  lunjr.    1 '  • 
structure  of  the  tumor  is  that  of  lymphatic  tissue,  that  is,  a  network  of  ai.A.4- 
toniizing  fibres  or  cells  densely  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  cmlU*d    Ixm- 
phoid  cells.     Caseous  degeneration  is  rare,  but  a  fibroid  metamoq»h«»^..%  is* 

*  I><*r  pHm&n*  LnncenkroHi.  Arch.  f.  H«*ilkand6.,  six.  3,  369,  1^78. 

*  Msouel  d'histologie  psthulogiqne,  p.  715. 
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more  common.  The  new  growth  advances  chiefly  along  the  adventitia  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  the  bronchia. 

To  the  group  of  intra-thoracic  tumors  belong  also  those  seated  in  the  medi- 
astinum. They  are  more  frequent  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum. Ljmpho-sarcoma,  hyperplastic  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
hypertrophy  and  sarcoma  of  tl>e  thymus  gland,  and  secondary  carcinoma  are 
among  the  most  important  of  tumors  in  this  region. 

The  symptoms  of  intra-thoracic  tumors  are  both  general  and  local.  In 
suspected  carcinoma,  the  existence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  and  the  presence 
of  carcinomatous  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  body  must  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  Lymplio-sarcomata  present  often  the  history  of 
p^udo-leucocythaemia  or  adenia  of  Trousseau.  In  carcinoma  of  the  lungs, 
some  diagnostic  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  supra-clavicular 
lymphatic  glands,  and  to  a  muco-hemorrhagic  expectoration  compared  in  its 
appearance  to  currant  jelly.  These  two  symptoms  are,  however,  not  pathog- 
nomonic nor  always  present  in  pulmonary  carcinoma.  The  chest  wall  on  the 
affected  side  may  bulge;  sometimes,  however,  especially  in  hard  cancer, 
accompanied  by  extensive  induration,  it  is  contracted. 

The  diagnosis  of  new  growths  within  the  chest  is  to  be  based  on  the  symp- 
toms, taken  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  solidification,  and  sometimes  the 
cavernous  signs.  The  physical  evidence  is  often  not  very  distinctive.  Pul- 
monary phthisis  is  to  be  excluded  by  a  careful  investigation  with  reference  to 
the  history,  as  well  as  the  existing  symptomatic  phenomena.  The  coexistence 
of  carcinoma  in  some  other  situation,  or  its  previous  existence,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  of  carcinomatous  intra-thoracic 
disease. 

The  presence  of  tumors,  great  or  small,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness  on 
percussion,  with  either  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur  or  the  modifi- 
cations which  denote  solidification.  The  tumors  may  be  so  situated  as  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms  and  signs  proceeding  from  pressure  on  important  parts  other 
than  the  lungs.  The  heart  may  be  displaced.  The  calibre  of  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  may  be  diminished.  Aphonia  or  laryngeal  spasm  may  be  induced,  if 
the  recurrent  nerve  be  involved.  Congestion  limited  to  the  upper  extremities, 
head  and  neck,  and  subcutaneous  oedema,  denote  obstruction  of  the  superior 
vena  cava.  Pressure  on  the  pulmonary  veins  may  give  rise  to  bronchorrhagia 
and  (edema  of  the  lungs.  Compression  of  the  oesophagus  occasions  difficulty 
in  the  ingestion  of  food  and  drinks.  These  results  of  pressure  on  adjacent 
parts  also  belong  to  the  history  of  aneurismal  tumors.  A  tumor  situated  in 
the  tract  of  the  aorta,  may  simulate  the  physical  signs  of  aneurism.  It  may 
palsate  and  give  rise  to  a  murmur.  I  know,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
it  may  occasion  a  double  murmur,  that  is,  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur. 
The  enlargement  of  one  lung  by  a  new  growth,  together  with  either  pleural 
transudation  or  suppuration,  may  lead  the  physician  to  suppose  that  he  has  to 
deal  simply  with  a  case  of  pleurisy  or  empyema.  The  existence  of  the  under- 
Ijing  graver  affection  can  only  be  determined  after  removal  of  the  liquid  by 
aspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  unilateral  contraction  of  the  chest  is  sugges- 
tive of  fibroid  phthisis. 

As  regards  treatment  in  carcinoma  and  other  new  growths,  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  the  prolongation  of  life  by  a  diet  as  abundant  and  nutritious 
as  the  digestive  powers  will  allow,  together  with  the  best  available  hygienic 
influences,  and  tonic  remedies.  Palliative  treatment  is  to  be  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  symptomatic  indications. 
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Hydatids.    Bobinoeoooi. 

Among  the  extremely  rare  affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs  belong 
hydatid  productions.  These  may  either  be  developed  within  the  long« :  or 
tliej  have  been  developed  in  the  liver  and  have  made  their  way  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  pulmonary  organs,  in  the  manner  in  which  hepatic 
abscesses  are  sometimes  evacuated  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  circumscribed 
peritonitis  and  pleuritis  taking  place  and  leading  to  adhesions  which  prevent 
the  evacuation  from  taking  place  into  either  the  peritoneal  or  the  pleural  sac. 

Acephalocysts  within  the  lungs  may  remiun  for  a  variable  period  latent, 
that  is,  giving  rise  to  few  or  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  they  excite  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  then  occasion  pain,  cough,  expectoration,  febrile  move- 
ment, etc.  They  may  be  discharged  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchial  tubt^«t, 
leaving  pulmonary  cavities.  The  aflTection  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  puU 
monary  tuberculosis.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  matter  expectorate<l 
may  show  the  booklets  of  echinococci,  or  pieces  of  the  sac  with  its  characttr- 
istic  striation  and  hyaline  appearance.  Without  the  demonstration  of  one  <A' 
these  the  diagnosis  is  impracticable.  The  question  as  to  the  primary  st^t  cif 
the  cysts  is  to  be  settled  by  the  previous  history  which,  if  they  come  from 
the  liver,  will  show  the  existence  of  hepatic  trouble  prior  to  the  occurrence  uf 
pulmonary  symptoms. 

The  presence  of  hydatids  in  the  lungs  always  involves  great  danger ;  the 
danger  is  greater  when  they  are  derived  from  the  liver  than  when  they  artr 
developed  within  the  lungs.  There  is  no  special  plan  of  treatment.  Palli- 
ative and  sustaining  measures  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  circimistances  of  in- 
dividual cases. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the  Lunge. 

PulmonaTy  hypertrophy  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  under  circumstanr*^ 
rendering  it  of  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view.     IncreaM^  of  the 
volume  of  the  lungs  from  distension  or  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  not  hyper* 
trophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  associated,  in  cases  of  emphysema,  with 
atrophy.     True  hypertrophy,  that  is,  an  actual  increase  of  the  lisoues  forming 
the  pulmonary  organs,  is  stated  by  Rokitansky  and  others  to  take  place  wh*-n 
owing  to  abolition  of  the  respiratory  function  of  one  lung,  the  other  lung  takt^ 
on  an  increased  functional  activity ;  the  latter  becomes  hypertrophied.    llypv-r. 
trophy  is  also  described  by  Skoda  and  Virchow  as  occurring  in  cases  of  pr«^ 
longed  pulmonary  congestion  caused  by  mitral  cardiac  lesions  or  by  dikitat»«»n 
of  the  right  ventricle.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  increane  of  the  |>uU 
monary  tissues  is  at  the  expense  of  the  capacity  of  the  air-cells  ;  the  tiift^ti^*^ 
present  a  brownish  color,  and  the  pigmentary  deposits  are  unusually  abondAiii 
and  large.     (  Vide  Brown  Induration  of  Lung,  page  185.) 

Atrophy  of  lung  is  a  lesion  involved  in  the  form  of  emphysema  distingnislMHi 
as  atrophouB  or  senile,  and  has  been  already  noticed  in  that  connecUon* 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  LARYNX  AND  TKACHEA. 

AlftetloQS  of  the  tArjnx  and  Trachea.  Points  relating  to  the  Anatomy  and  Fhyilology  of 
tte  Larjnx  which  are  involved  in  the  eonalderation  of  Diteaies  in  this  situation.  Acute 
Simple  Laryngitia— Anatomiciil  Charactere— Clinical  History—Pathological  Character-^ 
ruustloa — Diagnosis — Prognosis— Treatment.  Subacute  Laryngitis.  Chronic  Liaryngitis. 
Laryagitie  with  Inflammatory  Exudation— Clinical  History— Pathological  Character— Caus- 
stloo—I>lagao#l»— Prognosis — ^Treatment.  CEUlema  of  the  Olottis.  Spasm  of  the  Glottis 
Herrons  Aphonia.  Paralyses  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles.  Morbid  Growths  within  the 
Laryas. 

r  PORT  ANT  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  seated  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  Diseases  of  the  larynx  frequently  involve  the 
tmeiiea,  but  it  is  rare  for  the  latter  to  be  affected  without  the  former,  and  it 
vill  suffice  to  consider  tracheal  affections  incidentally  in  treating  of  those  of 
rhe  larynx. 

Certain  anatomical  and  physiological  points  pertaining  to  the  lar3mx  are 

to  be  kept  in  mind  with  a  view  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  diseases  in  this 

situation.     The  larynx  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  cartilages,  namely,  the 

crit*oidf  thyroid,  arytenoid,  and  epiglottis.     The  epiglottis  was  formerly  sup- 

j0Ht'd  U>  be  essential  as  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  food  and  drink  into 

tl  e  laryngeal  cavity  during  the  act  of  deglutition ;  the  removal  of  this  carti- 

U^**-,  however,  in  inferior  animals,  has  shown  that  its  loss  does  not  occasion 

•^r'ious  inconyenience.     A  hospital  case  in  which  it  was  completely  destroyed 

^7  cypbilitic  ulceration,  as  determined  by  the  touch  and  the  laryngoscoj^e, 

^is  ^ien  onder  my  observation.     So  long  as  ulceration  existed,  there  was 

<*'»n^iderable  diflUculty  arising  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  excited  by  contact 

«]!b  food  and  drink,  and  deglutition  was  performed  with  the  least  annoyance 

vhile  the  patient  was  lying  on  the  back.    But,  after  the  ulceration  had  healed, 

th*-  difficulty  nearly  ceased,  liquids  and  solids  being  swallowed  without  much 

i:i«><m  venienee.     The  quality  of  the  voice  underwent  some  change,  and  the 

f.jUH'nt,  a  young  woman,  stated  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  producing  notes 

io  ^tnging  as  before. 

The  small  size  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  an  important  point  in  connection 
with  laryngeal  diseases.  In  the  adult  male,  after  death,  it  is  a  triangular 
^fd^-e  an  inch  in  length,  and,  at  the  base,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width,  the  size  being  9till  smaller  in  women  and  children.  The  dimensions 
Ti  Jiie  vary  with  the  two  respiratory  acts.  When  examined  in  a  living 
aMiaaU  the  rocal  cords  are  found  to  separate  widely  in  inspiration  and  to 
r*-tum  ia  expiration,  forming  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.  The 
r-opiraiory  movements  take  place  from  a  reflex  influence  communicated 
::  -«^gh  the  recorrent  nerves.  These  points  are  of  interest  and  importance 
'i  thfitr  practical  applications. 

Other  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  produced  by  volition 
.r.  the  acts  of  speaking.  The  larynx  being  the  seat  of  the  voice,  modifica* 
:  </U4  of  vocal  sound  constitute  important  symptomatic  phenomena  of  disease. 
In  iIms  movements  concerned  in  phonation,  the  will  acts  through  branches  of 
::."  «piiial  accessory  contained  in  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  laryn- 
Z'^  muacles  are  subject  to  spasm  and  paralysis. 

Tbe  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  laiynx  is  an  important  point  in  connection 
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with  certain  affections.  The  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  do  not  readily 
jield  to  internal  pressure,  and  hence  arises  obstruction  from  the  presence  of 
morbid  products  which  encroach  upon  the  small  space  between  the  vocal 
cords.  Another  point  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  is  the  abundance  of 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  vocal  cords;  this 
tissue  is  more  abundant  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child,  a  fact  which  will  mtvc 
to  account  for  certain  difierences  as  regards  tlie  effects  of  disease  during  and 
after  infantile  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  covered,  for  the  inost  part,  witK 
ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium.  Over  tlie  upjxjr  |K)rtion  of  the  epigiottiA,  :hr 
true  vocal  cords  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larj-ngi-a 
cavity,  however,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  pavement  variety.  The  mucoL^ 
membrane  is  in  most  places  loosely  attached  by  lax  connective  tissue  to  tl.e 
subjacent  muscles  and  cartilage,  but  over  the  true  vocal  cords  it  is  Annlj 
adherent.  Hence,  in  the  latter  situation  submucous  inflammatory  and  semui^ 
effusion  cannot  well  occur.  Racemose  mucous  glands  arc  numerous  in  il:t.' 
larynx.  None  are  present  in  the  true  vocal  cords.  The  mucous  membrane 
and  the  submucous  tissue  are  rich  in  elastic  fibres. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  larynx,  tliose  involving  inflammation  will  be  fiiM 
considered.  Inflammation  here  may  be  simple,  that  is,  not  dis(inguisli<*d  hy 
any  unusual  features  save  those  wliich  are  incident  to  the  situation  of  tLc 
affected  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  aceom|Huiied  bv 
fibrinous  exudation.  The  latter  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  hea<L 
Simple  inflammation  may  be  eitlier  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The>e  tlinv 
varieties  are  to  be  considered  separately.  The  appropriate  name  for  inflam- 
mation affecting  the  larynx  is  laryngitit;  this  name  should  take  the  placi*  ut 
the  terms  angina  and  cynanchcy  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  n4»v 
rarely  used.  The  term  crotip  is  applied  to  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exu<ia- 
tion,  and  it  has  also  been  applied  to  simple  laryngitis  and  to  a  non-inflaninui- 
tory  affection,  namely,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  occurring  in  children.  The  tir-t 
of  these  affections  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  true  croupj  while  the  ot '«.**'< 
are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  false  croup.  The  term  is  an  unfortunat* 
one,  and  tends  to  produce  confusion.  I  shall  consider  the  several  affeotioi.* 
to  which  the  term  has  heretofore  been  applied,  sejiarately  under  their  a|t|>n>- 
priate  names. 

Acute  Simple  Laryngitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^This  variety  of  laryngeal  inflammation  i* 
of^en  called  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis.     During  life  the  mucous  mf'mhrunr  > 
reddened  and  swollen,  as  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  laryngosc(>|ie  ;  >*.*. 
after  death,  the  congestive  hy{>erseniia  is  less  marked,  and  may  even  entirT  -. 
dlsap{M*ar  under  the  pressure  of  the  abundant  elastic  fibres.     Small  <*r«*!  \  • 
moses  are  not  infrequently  observed.     The  inflammatory  products  cMn^i^t  •* 
serum  and  pus  mingled  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.     Tlit*   fir^z 
product  is  mostly  mucus;  later,  this  becomes  o|)aque  from  admixture  m^h  a 
larger  numl)er  of  pus-cells,  and  in  severe  cases  it  becomes  distinctly  pumlv  t.l 
Ciliated  epithelial  cells  do  not  appear  in  the  expectoration,  and  th<*y  atp  i>.«-t 
usually  d(*<quamated.     The  mucous  glands  are  swollen,  and  through   tKt  :r 
orifices,  often,  little  drops  of  muco-pus  can  be  press*Mi.     The  mucou*  n>»  m- 
brane  and  submucous  tissue  always  contain  some  pus-cells.     Tlie  amoizr.t   •  ' 
swelling  of  the  loose  submucous  tissue  varies  in  different  case*.     In  **-^ .  - 
cases  it  l>e(*omes  so  swollen  from  infiltration  with  serum  and  pus  a.%   to  #  -  . 
danger  life  by  interf<'n*nce  with  respiration.     Sometimes  erosions  or   •  % .  • 
8ui)erficial  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  formed.     Tbej  «ritL<«^ 
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ha?e  their  origin  from  ecchymofles,  or  they  are  follicular  and  seated  in  the 
ffluoouB  glands. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis  are  intelligible 
when  the  morbid  changes  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  small  size 
of  the  rima  gloUidU  and  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  larynx.  Simple  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  produce  more  or  less  distressing  symptoms  and 
danger  due  to  narrowing  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  But,  with  submucous 
infiltration  added,  the  obstruction  is  increased,  and  may  prove  fatal  by 
soffocation.  The  obstructive  effect  of  the  morbid  changes  explains  the 
symptomatology  and  danger.  The  chief  element  of  danger  is  the  submucous 
infiltration.  This  occurs  in  varying  degrees,  the  severity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms and  the  danger  being  in  proportion  to  its  amount. 

The  development  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by  subacute  laryngitis 
or  a  common  cold.  The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  and,  with  the  development 
of  acute  inflammation,  is  lost.  The  aphonia  is  accompanied  with  a  stridulous 
cough  and  a  small  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus  which  may  be  streaked 
with  blood.  Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense  or  it  may  be  wanting. 
These  symptoms  may  exist  without  notable  difficulty  of  breathing,  provided 
the  changes  are  limited  to  the  membrane  and  the  swelling  is  not  great. 

With  a  greater  amount  of  swelling,  together  with  submucous  infiltration, 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea  are  added.  The  obstruction  affects  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  more  especially  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact 
Uiat  the  infiltration  is  greatest  above  the  rima  where  the  areolar  tissue  is 
most  abundant.  The  respiration  is  stridulous  or  noisy.  The  patient  com- 
plains  of  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  larynx,  or  feels  as  if  the  cavity  were 
filled  with  a  foreign  substance.  The  latter  symptom  may  be  called  laryngeal 
tenesmiu.  There  is  frequently  more  or  less  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Fluids, 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  epiglottis,  excite  cough  and  add  to 
the  distress.  The  labor  of  breathing  and  dyspnoea  are  increased  by  the  occur- 
rence of  spasm  of  the  arytenoid  muscles.  The  exacerbations  of  distress  from 
obstruction  are  due  chiefly  to  a  spasmodic  element.  Paralysis  of  the  abductor 
muscles  may,  in  some  cases,  contribute  to  the  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  acute  laryngitis  with  great  obstruction,  the  suffering  is  intense. 
The  lace  and  eyes  are  swollen  and  congested,  the  countenance  denotes  an- 
guish, and,  after  a  time,  lividity  occurs.  The  distress  is  much  increased 
daring  the  exacerbations  caused  by  spasm,  and  in  the  intervals  of  comparative 
ease  the  patient  manifests  drowsiness,  but  is  unable  to  obtain  refreshing  sleep. 
With  the  muscular  efforts  to  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  the  larynx 
ri.«e3  and  falls  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  There  are  frequent 
efforts  to  cough  and  expectorate,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  within 
the  larynx.  The  cough  may  be  dry  and  croup-like,  but  is  oftener  husky  or 
abortive.  The  larynx  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  Pitting  over  the  pomum 
adami  has  been  observed.  The  respiratory  acts  are  less  frequent  than  in 
health.     In  a  case  which  I  have  recorded  they  were  twelve  per  minute. 

With  these  symptoms,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  ends 
fatally  if  tracheotomy  be  not  resorted  to.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea, 
and  it  may  take  plfl[ce  either  gradually,  or  suddenly  in  an  exacerbation  of 
nnosual  violence. 

Assuming  that  other  affections  do  not  co-exist,  the  symptoms,  in  addition 
to  those  which  relate  directly  to  the  ]ar}'ngeal  obstruction,  are  incidental  to 
fever,  deficient  oxygenation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  together  with 
the  suffering  which  belongs  to  the  disease.  Slight  delirium  may  occur  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease  if  it  be  prolonged^  but,  in  general,  the  mental  faculties 
are  unaffected. 
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Pathological  Character. — In  simple  acute  laiyngitisy  the  inflamnw- 
tion  has  no  special  characteristics.  The  severity  and  danger  are  not  owinj^ 
to  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  same  amount  of  inflam- 
mation in  other  situations  would  constitute  a  trivial  aiiection.  The  gravity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  results  of  inflammation  in  this  situation 
obstruct  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  the  rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  laryngeal  walls.  In  childrpn, 
simple  acute  laryngitis  gives  rise  to  croupy  cough  and  respiration,  and  hence 
this  is  one  of  the  difierent  affections  formerly  embraced  under  the  name 
croup. 

Causation. — Acute  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  so  rare  that  practitioners  of 
considerable  experience  may  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  it.  It  if^ 
less  rare  in  infants  and  children  than  after  adult  age.  Its  infrfqnency  'm 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  pharynx ; 
and  the  fact  exemplifies  the  principle  of  conservatism  involved  in  the  law  by 
which  inflammation  does  not  tend  to  extend  from  one  part  to  other  |)arts, 
although  in  immediate  proximity.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  pharynx 
was  laid  open  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  so  that  the  top  of  the  larynx 
could  be  seen  through  the  wound,  and  yet,  during  the  progress  of  recovery, 
there  was  no  CFidence  of  the  slightest  laryngeal  inflammation. 

Occasionally,  however,  laryngitis  is  developed  in  connection  with  pharyn- 
gitis. This  was  observed  in  some  cases  of  the  so-called  epidemic  erysi])eius, 
or  ^^  black  tongue^"  which  formerly  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  pharyngeal  afleciion  in 
scarlatina.  The  laryngitis  which,  in  a  subacute  form,  is  common  in  rubeola, 
sometimes  becomes  acute.  Acute  inflammation  may  be  excited  in  variola  t*y 
the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  this  situation.  Under  the  several  circum- 
stances just  named,  it  is  a  secondary  aflection.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary 
affection  ai'ter  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  excessive  use  of  the  voice  would  l>e  likely  to 
predis|K>se  to  this  affection,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  little  proof  thai 
such  is  the  fact.  It  may  be  produced,  traumatically,  by  the  inhalation  oi 
irritating  vapors.  A  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry,  some  years  a<ru, 
lost  his  life  by  laryngitis  caused  by  accidentally  drawing  into  the  larynx  a 
corrosive  acid  through  a  pipette,  the  extremity  of  which  had  been  broken. 
Many  cases  have  been  n'ported  in  which  young  children  have  produced  thr 
disease  by  sucking  boiling  liquid  and  steam  irom  the  spout  of  a  water-  or  tea- 
pot. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acute  laryngeal  inflammation 
are  the  loss  of  voice  and  the  husky,  stridulous  cough,  in  connection  with  il.r 
fever  and  other  symptoms.     That  the  labor  of  breathing  and  dyspncem  arr 
due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  is  shown  by  the  sensations  of  the  iiuiit-nt. 
the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  alwence  of  phy^inu 
signs  denoting  pulmonary  disease.      In  profiortion  as  the  aperture  of  t>«* 
glottis  is  narrowed,  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  weakened,  and  this  aflvmU 
a  l>etter  criterion  of  the  amount  of  obstruction  than  the  suffering*  ol'  lU^ 
patient.     The  only  difficulties  in  diagnosis  relate  to  the  discrimination  «« 
simple  acute  laryngitis  from  hiryngitis  with  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  fmoa 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  from  sjiasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.     In  itrrivr  z 
at  the  conclusion  that  simple  acute  laryngitis  exists,  the  affections  just  iuiiD*-.< 
are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  distinctive  circumstances  belonging   to  tbr 
clinical  history  of  each.     Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  presence  or  al 
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of  the  exndation  of  fibrin  in  cases  of  laryngitis  is  generally  determinable ; 
that  (sdema  of  the  glottis  may  be  ascertained;  and  that  spasm  without  inflam- 
mation, or  with  only  subacute  inflammation,  is  wanting  in  characters  which 
are  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis.  If  a  satisfactory  laryngo- 
soopic  examination  can  be  made,  the  diagnosis  is  demonstratively  established. 

Prognosis. — Acute  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  a  grave  affection.  The 
gravity,  as  already  stated,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  tiie  submucous 
infiltration.  Cases  without  this  contingency  occur  and  may  end  favorably 
without  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  suffering  in  these  cases  arises  meas- 
orably  from  spasm.  If  the  constant  obstruction — t,  «.,  obstruction  exclusive 
of  that  due  to  spasm — be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with  respiration,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result.  A  proportion  of  such  cases  will  end  fatally  if 
life  be  not  saved  by  timely  surgical  interference.  The  course  of  the  disease 
in  fatal  cases  is  rapid.  It  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  seven  hours. 
The  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  week. 

In  young  subjects  this  disease  is  less  severe  and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal 
than  in  adults,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  size  of  the  rima  glottidis  in  early 
Me.,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  submucous  products 
occur  to  a  less  extent  in  children. 

Treatment ^The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  embraces  general  and 

had  measures.  The  general  measures  are  those  designed  to  lessen  the  in- 
tensity of  inflammation,  promote  resolution,  and  the  absorption  of  serous 
infiltration.  The  measures  which  may  be  employed  for  these  ends  are  the 
aame  as  in  acute  inflammation  in  other  situations.  It  may  be  doubtful  how 
far  the  ends  are  attainable ;  still,  measures  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  any 
degree  operative,  are  not  to  be  withheld  in  a  disease  involving  so  much 
danger  as  this.  The  employment  of  blood-letting  is  to  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  in  other  inflammations,  but  the  evils  and  danger  of  abstracting 
blood  are  not  as  great  as  in  certain  other  inflammations,  for  example,  lobar 
pneumonitis,  because  there  is  not  the  amount  of  morbid  eflects  to  be  recovered 
from,  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  important  to  8i>are  the  vital  powers  for  the 
processes  of  restoration.  The  danger  in  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  from  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  inflammation,  nor  from  the 
lesions  which  it  may  induce  per  se,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation. And,  if  a  fatal  result  take  place,  the  dying  is  by  apncea,  not  by 
a:^thenia.  But  in  the  use  of  blood-letting  and  other  depressing  measures,  this 
consideration  must  be  kept  in  view ;  the  patient's  strength  is  not  to  be  so  far 
diminished  as  to  incapacitate  for  the  prolonged  muscular  exertions  which  the 
labor  of  breathing  may  require.  Blood-letting  should  never  be  practised  after 
the  occurrence  of  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  fatal  result  would  be  hastened  by  abstracting  blood. 

The  bowels  should  be  moved  eflUciently  by  cathartics  of  the  saline  class. 
Nauseant  or  the  direct  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated  as  in  other  inflam- 
mations. Nauseant  remedies  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  vom- 
iting, which  will  add  greatly  to  the  distress  and  tend  to  aggravate  the 
inflammation*  If  antimony  be  used,  it  should  be  given  largely  diluted,  to 
avoid  its  local  action  on  the  throat. 

Mercurialization  may  be  advocated  in  this,  as  in  some  other  affections,  on 
the  following  ground  :  Although  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  powers  of 
mercury  have  doubtless  been  heretofore  greatly  over-estimated,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  exerts  no  remedial  influence  in  these  directions.  So 
k»g,  therefore,  as  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  useful  in  any  mea^ 
19 
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sure,  it  should  be  employed  in  an  affection  like  this,  which  frequently  tends 
rapidly  to  destroy  life  by  apncea.  The  general  depressing  efiect  and  other 
evils  of  mercuriaJization  are  of  little  moment,  provided  the  remedy  prove  ia 
any  degree  useful  in  its  influence  on  the  local  affection.  If  mercurtaiization 
be  determined  on,  it  should  be  induced  early  and  rapidly,  either  by  larg* 
doses  guarded  with  opium,  or  by  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals,  mer- 
curial inunction  being  added. 

Remedies  to  allay  sjiasm  and  cough  are  indicated.  Tlie  spasmodic  elc 
ment  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.  Its  degree  of  prominence  is  shown  bv 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysmal  distress ;  whereas,  the  amount 
of  obstruction  due  to  the  swelling  and  infiltration  is  shown  by  the  labor  of 
breathing  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Opium 
and  antispasmodic  remedies  are  important  in  pro{K)rtion  to  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering from  spasm,  but  opiates  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  blunt  the 
perception  of  the  want  of  breath.  If  belladonna  be  found  to  meet  the  indica- 
tion, it  is  to  be  preferred  to  opiates. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  general  measures  of  treatment,  reference 
has  been  had  especially  to  idiopathic  or  primary  laryngitis.  When  the  aflc-c- 
tion  occurs  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  or  variola,  and  if  it  be 
associated  with  pulmonary  or  any  other  imj>ortant  disease,  the  same  measures 
may  not  be  admissible.  This  statement  applies  to  bloo<l letting,  mercurializa- 
tion,  and  other  depressing  measures.  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  coexists,  and  bronchitis  may  be  developed  in  accordance  niili 
the  law  respecting  the  extension  of  inflammation  in  the  air-passages,  namely, 
that  it  tends  to  travel  downward,  and  but  rarely  upwards.  Of  course,  the 
general  symptoms,  febrile  movement,  etc.,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  mucous  surface  inflamed. 

The  local  measures  of  treatment  embrace  fomentations  or  poultices  applied 
to  the  neck,  with  a  blister,  perhaps,  applied  over  the  sternum  :  and  either  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment  should  be  charged  with  steam,  or  the  vapor  of 
hot  water  inhaled  by  means  of  a  convenient  api)aratus.  The  former  is  vastly 
more  effective,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  The  application  to  tie 
throat  of  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water,  and  renewed  at  intervals  of  a  frw 
minutes,  is  a  measure  which  may  be  tried  with  safety ;  and,  if  it  afford  r^liH*, 
it  may  be  often  repeated,  being  continued  as  long  as  it  is  a  source  of  comlort 
to  the  patient.  Early  in  the  disease  it  may  act  favorably  as  an  antiphlogistic; 
and,  £d*terward,  it  may  afford  relief  by  diminishing  Sjmsm.  Accordin^r  to 
Cohen,  it  is  indicated  when  the  obstruction  is  caused  in  a  measure  by  iiaraly- 
sis  of  the  abductors. 

Topical  applications  to  the  larynx  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  probanjr 
suited  for  that  puri)ose.  I  have  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  medical  student, 
who  had  experienced  the  disease,  that  he  derived  much  temporary  relief  fn»m 
the  frequent  introduction  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  tl.e 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  application  was  rei)eated  every  three  or  four  hour?. 
The  relief  was  probably  due  to  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  |iart  being  blunted 
by  the  topical  application,  and  the  liability  to  spasm  thereby  lessened. 

When  the  parts  on  laryngoscopic  examination  show  much  tumefaction 
above  the  vocal  cords,  Cohen  advises  scarification  of  the  parts.  If  this  mea- 
sure be  not  practicable,  or  if  it  prove  ineffectual,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, provided  the  obstruction  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  danger  of  death  , 
imminent.  Patients  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  from  strangulation  for 
want  of  timely  surgical  interference.  If  the  danger  be  purely  or  chiefly  fn>m 
apnoea,  this  operation  will  prove  the  means  of  saving  life.  The  important 
question  is — when  is  it  to  be  performed  ?  It  should  not  be  delayed  until  y^T* 
manent  lividity  occurs,  that  is,  lividity  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  swfll- 
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iD^  and  infiltration  irrespective  of  spasm.  Persisting  lividity  denotes  immi- 
nent danger,  and  impairs  the  probability  of  success  from  the  operation.  It 
IS  advisable  not  to  delay  either  scarification  or  tracheotomy,  or  both,  until 
lividity  occurs,  but  to  resort  to  surgical  interference  whenever  the  obstruction 
is  efficient  to  occasion  sinking-in  of  the  soft  parts  and  retraction  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  in  inspiration. 

After  convalescence  is  established,  the  recovery  of  the  voice  is  slow,  the 
pitch  and  quality  remaining  altered  for  some  time. 

The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  owing  to  its  being  a  less 
severe  and  grave  affection  than  in  the  adult,  claims  less  vigorous  treatment. 
Cases  frequently,  if  not  generally,  do  well  with  simple  palliative  measures. 
Enieties  may  be  important  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  viscid  mucus 
(mm  the  larynx.  Death  may  be  produced  solely  by  obstruction  due  to  the 
arcnmolation  of  mucus  in  this  situation.  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  krynx  may  be  so  tolerant  of  obstruction  from  this  source,  that,  occurring 
in  a  healthy  child,  efficient  efforts  of  coughing  would  not  be  excited,  and  life 
Ir  destroyed  by  slow  apncea ;  yet  a  case  exemplifying  the  fact  has  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

Subacute  Laryngitis. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  either  as 
prv-oeding  the  development  of  bronchitis,  or  the  inflammation  not  extending 
Ut  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  a  common  cold.  The 
tndafflmalion  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  sub- 
niueuu.4  effusion.  There  is  either  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  with  cough,  and  an 
«-x{iectoration  at  first  transparent  and  viscid,  and  afterward  opaque,  thick, 
Mtfi  kio>«e.  Tliere  is  no  obstruction  to  respiration.  Laryngeal  spasm  in  the 
j^luit  is  rarely  excited.     There  is  little  or  no  fever. 

It  is  only  iro(K>rtant  as  involving  some  liability  to  an  increase  in  the  inten- 
*itT  of  the  infiammation  or  the  development  of  the  acute  affection.  But  the 
iLaLility  to  this  is  small.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  those  indicated  in 
••^0**  of  bn>Dchitis  or  a  "  cold." 

Subacute  laryngitis  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  formerly  in- 
" :  J  JH  under  the  name  croup.  The  croup-plienomena  are  due  to  spasm,  the 
LMTyD^tiA  being  an  unimportant  element.  This  variety  of  so-called  croup 
1 «  aoattended  by  danger,  however  violent  may  be  the  symptoms  referable  to 


Chronie  Laryngitii.     Laryngeal  Ulcers. 

C'bronic  laryngitis  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  acute  form;  it 
•  •■■'ur«9  therefore,  without  having  been  preceded  by  acute  laryngitis.  Acute 
.^^-rr* apti««  in  fact,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  in  recovery,  without  eventu- 
m:.»'X  '^  ^^^  chronic  affection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  chronic  laryngitis 
1    '    rnflammation  rarely  becomes  acute. 

I  n  «-ltronic  inflammation  the  hypersemia  is  less  intense  than  in  acute  laryn- 

r  c««.       Tb«*  mucous  membrane  has  a  grayish  color,  and  often  presents  to  view 

.aC«*«l    Teins.     A  mucous  or  purulent  secretion  coats  its  surface  which  is 

•r:^n  granular  from  enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands.     The  vocal  cords  lose 

,.  r    i»n»<K4h,  glistening  appearance,  and  are  grayish  or  opaque.     The  flat 

^    ^tg^iitMMn  covering  them  becomes  thickened,  and  often,  in  other  portions  of 

:« the  normal  cylindrical  epithelium  is  replaced  by  the  pavement 

_  By  development  of  new  connective  tissue  the  mucous  membrane 

«j^<l  ^utttM^'^coaB  tissue  often  become  thickened,  and  occasionally  papillomatous 
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growths  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  Instead  of  being  hypertro- 
phied,  the  mucous  membrane  in  some  cases  is  atrophied.  Ulcerations  more 
or  less  deep  and  extensive  are  frequent  in  chronic  laryngitis  due  to  specific 
causes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  chronic  inflammation  in  this  situation  occnrs  in 
connection  with  either  syphilis  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  localization  of 
syphilis  in  this  part  is  rare,  so  that  the  existence  of  chronic  laryngitis  con- 
stitutes presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  In  cases  of  pal- 
monary  phthisis  with  chronic  laryngitis,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
latter  precedes  the  former,  and  that  the  disease  extends  from  the  larynx  to 
the  lungs.  The  term  laryngeal  phthisis  was  used  to  distinguish  the  affection 
in  these  cases.  Improvement  in  the  means  of  detecting  a  tuberculous  de{>o^it 
in  the  lungs,  however,  has  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  laryngitis 
in  these  cases  is  secondary «  the  pulmonary  disease  being  always  first  devel- 
oped. The  laryngeal  ulcers  which  complicate  pulmonary  phthisis,  are  nlo:^t 
frequently  seated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  just  above  the  com- 
missure of  the  vocal  cords.  In  many  cases  a  single  small  ulcer  in  this  situa- 
tion is  found.  This  may,  however,  extend  in  depth  and  suHace,  and  others 
may  likewise  appear.  Tlie  vocal  cords  may  be  nearly  destroyed  by  phthissi^'al 
ulceration,  and  one  or  more  small  ulcers  are  often  ibund  on  the  epiglottic. 
The  smaller  ulcers  are  usually  round,  the  larger  ones  have  festooned  borders. 
The  edges  are  thickened.     These  ulcers  are  usually  tuberculous. 

While  phthisical  ulcerations  most  frequently  begin  just  above  the  vocal 
cords,  syphilitic  affections  are  usually  developed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
larynx.  Syphilitic  laryngitis,  in  general,  follows  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
pharynx  and  base  of  the  tongue.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  larynjrval 
ulcerations,  often  of  the  most  destructive  character,  if  not  properly  treait*<l« 
may  be  develo^ied.  These  usually  begin  on  the  epiglottis,  and  extend  down- 
wards. They  may  attack  the  vocal  cords,  and  even  extend  into  the  trachea. 
They  arc  accompanied  usually  with  much  induration  and  thickening  of  the 
submucous  tissues.  When  the  ulcers  heal,  sometimes  deforming  cicatrices 
arc  formed,  which  may  lead,  especially  on  or  about  the  vocal  cords,  to  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  stenosis. 

Inflammation  of  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  laryngeal  carti- 
lages is  called  laryngeal  perichondritis*  Suppurative  perichondritis  is  moM 
frequently  the  result  of  syi)hilitic  or  phthisical  ulcers  in  the  larynx;  it  occurs 
as  a  very  rare  complication  in  infectious  diseases  of  an  asthenic  type.  The 
non-vascular  cartilage  suffers  in  its  nutrition,  and  often  becomes  partly  or 
wholly  necrotic,  so  that  loose  pieces  of  cartilage,  usually  ailcified  or  ossified,  are 
found  bathed  in  pus.  If  the  collection  of  pus  open  into  the  laryngeal  cavity, 
the  dead  pieces  of  cartilage  may  be  coughed  out.  A  necrosed  fragment  of 
cartilage  has  been  known  to  become  lodged  in  the  glottis,  and  to  cause  death 
by  suffocation.  Sometimes  the  perichondrial  abscess  opens  externally,  and 
through  the  opening  necrosed  cartilage  may  be  discharged. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  chronic  laryngitis  relate  to  the 
▼oice.  It  becomes  either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous,  and  it  may  be  lost,  that 
is,  there  is  either  difficulty  of  speech  (dysphonia)  or  its  extinction  (aphonia). 
If  aphonia  exist,  the  patient  speaks  in  a  husky  whisper.  The  extent  to  which 
the  voice  is  affected  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  vocal  organs 
are  damaged  by  ulceration.  Slight  ulcerations  and  thickening  may  lead  to 
great  huskiness  and  even  extinction  of  the  voice.  If  notable  boarsenfsf 
exist,  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  vocal  cords,  enlarging  the  rima  giattidis^ 
may  be  suspected. 

As  regards  cough,  its  prominence,  as  a  symptom,  varies  in  difierent 
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It  ifl  modified  like  the  voice,  that  is,  it  is  either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous. 
The  expectoration,  also,  varies.  It  may  be  slight,  or  more  or  less  abundant, 
lu  characters  may  be  those  of  mucus,  muco-purulent  matter,  or  pus.  Not 
infrequently  it  presents  bloody  streaks,  and  it  may  be  fetid.  The  bloody 
streaks  and  pus  point  to  ulceration  ;  the  fetor  points  to  caries  of  the  cartilages. 
Cough  and  expectoration,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  measurably 
(iu<>  to  the  tuberculous  afiection  of  the  lungs,  with  whicli  the  laryngitis  is 
;?>nenilly  associated.  Some  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  are  characterized 
bj  violent  paroxysms  of  cough,  resembling  those  of  whooping-cough,  and 
vomiting  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  paroxysms. 

A  marked  diflen^nce  in  different  cases  relates  to  deglutition.  In  some  cases 
tii^  :.'t  of  swallowing  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience;  but  in  a  certain  pro- 
port  ic»n  of  ca^es  it  is  a  source  of  great  distress.  The  passage  of  food  and 
drink  causes  pain,  excites  spasms  of  the  glottis,  thus  occasioning  distressing 
d\>j»iMjea,  and  frequently  liquids  are  returned  through  the  nostrils.  Patients 
are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  blandest  articles  of  diet,  and  even 
iuf>4i  are  sometimes  ingested  with  so  much  difficulty  that  death  is  hastened 
bj  innutrition.  The  difference,  in  different  cases,  depends  on  the  situation  of 
itrtf  ulcerations,  these  extending  sometimes  above  the  vocal  cords  and  upon 
til*-  epiglotttft,  where  the  ulcerated  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  and 
'irink  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  being  sufficiently  below  the  top 
«rf*  the  larynx  to  be  secure  from  this  source  of  irritation. 

The  diagnojsis  of  clironic  laryngitis  is  easy;  the  morbid  characters  of  the 
roice  at  once  indicate  the  affection.  Its  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis 
»  to  be  determine<i  by  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  together  with  an 
•^Lamination  into  the  previous  history  and  symptoms.  If  pulmonary  disease 
tm"  excluded,  the  syphilitic  source  of  the  affection  is  to  be  investigated.  The 
aff>*<*tion  may  be  regarded  as  idiopathic  in  cases  in  which  both  syphilis  and 
/''  :hi«u  can  be  excluded ;  but,  as  already  stated,  such  cases  are  rare. 

Tl»*»  propiosis  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  will,  of  course,  have  reference 

'o  if<  pathological  associations.     Its  connection  with  phthisis  does  not  render 

t:."  Ijitier  disease  more  rapidly  progressive ;  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of 

'.'.«'  tuberculous  afiection  of  the  lungs  is,  as  a  rule,  more  slow  with,  than  with- 

<^/r,  Ciiin  complication,  provided  it  doe^  not  interfere  with  alimentation.     Oc- 

rrinz  in  this  connection,  however,  the  laryngitis  is  rarely  recovered  from. 

1 .."  inflammation  and  ulcerations  usually  continue,  but,  if  not,  the  voice  remains 

f'Tmufiently  more  or  less  impaired.     Considerable  improvement  may  take 

:    y-^    in  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis,  although  the  affection  continues. 

(  .t<^BOtc  laryngitis,  de[)endent  on  syphilis,  offers  a  better  prosiKJCt  of  recovery. 

i  ■  •-   Tok^e,  however,  aller  recovery,  will  be  likely  to  remain  permanently 

In  my  experience,  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  have  not  presented  nota- 

*  mliamu«:«ment  of  breathing  from  obstruction.     In  not  a  few  of  the  cases, 

■  ."^  •'T^  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  which  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  sufficient 

-.'^i<«  to  ren«l'*r  respiration  more  or  less  labored;  and,  in  some  cases,  ob- 

'"Tji'iMMi  threatened  life  by  apnoea.    In  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come 

'  'i-*r  my  obi*ervation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  has 

-•o  Ti  rv-*orted  to,  and,  apparently,  the  lives  of  patients  thereby  saved.     It  has 

r-^tiwMttr^  been  resorted  to  more  than  once  in  the  same  case. 

TK**  trefttment  of  chronic  laryngitis,  as  regards  general  measures,  will  have 

r'l-r^noe  to  its  pathological  relations.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 

'"  axflBPfst  must  be  that  indicated  by  the  co-existence  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

1     T.^•'  *0«'«tion  be  traceable  to  syphilis,  the  anti-syphilitic  remedies  are  called 

I   '    r^iAm^ly*  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

A*  regards  local  measures,  counter-iritation  over  the  neck  by  means  of  the 
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croton  oil  or  small  blisters  is  sometimes  useful,  even  in  cases  of  pbtbists. 
Tlie  local  treatment,  however,  relates  more  es|)ecially  to  applications  to  the 
affected  part:  that  is,  within  the  larynx.  The  injection  of  medicated  liquids 
and  the  insufflation  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  liave  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Both  these  methods  are  objectionable  owing  to  the 
ditRculty  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  the  couprh 
and  spasm  which  they  are  liable  to  excite.  A  more  satisfactory  method  u  the 
introduction  of  a  s{)onge  attached  to  a  probang  properly  curved. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  feasibility  of  |ia<.s- 
ing  the  sponge  within  the  larynx,  and  there  are  those  who  still  maintain  tLal 
it  is  impracticable.  It  is  true  that  the  o})eration  is  extremely  difficult,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  practicable,  on  the  cadaver,  and  the  scepticism  of  some  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  operation  on  the  living  body  is  based  on  this  fact.  But  the 
enlargement  of  the  glottis  which  takes  place  in  the  act  of  inspinition,  diverts 
the  operation  of  the  ditHculty  which  attends  its  performance  ai'ter  death.  It 
is  during  the  act  of  inspiration  that  tlie  introduction  must  be  made.  During 
the  act,  as  is  well  known,  foreign  bodies  of  large  size  are  sometimes  drawn 
with  the  inspired  breath  into  the  air-passages.  The  s|)ong('  is  jMu^sed  into  the 
larynx  with  pro{>er  knowledge  and  skill,  but  doubtless  practitioners  often  de- 
ceive themselves,  pushing  the  instrument  into  the  oesoplmgus  instead  of  the 
larynx. 

The  topical  remedy  most  frequently  applied  by  means  of  the  sponge  i»  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  strong  solution  is  commonly  used,  namely,  from  one  tt> 
two  scruples  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  si)onge  moistened  by  tlii^ 
solution  is  carried  between  and  below  the  vocal  cords.  S|iasm  of  the  frU^ttL?* 
occurs,  and  the  liquid,  being  expressed  from  the  s|)onge,  comes  into  ct>ntact 
with  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  larynx.  This  application  is 
sometimes  beneficial,  atTording  immediate  and  marked  relief.  It  may  then  li«* 
rei>eated  from  time  to  time.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  relief  is  afibrd*-«i« 
and  in  these  ca^es,  after  a  fair  trial,  it  is  useless  to  |)ersevere  in  it. 

Tracheotomy  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  whent'wr 
obstruction  endangers  life.     The  propriety  of  this  0|M'ratton  as  a  memn<  «»f 
promoting  recovery  has  been  advocated.     For  this  puqiose  tlie  openin<r  i*^  to 
be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period.     Tlie  advantagt*  consists  in  the  arr^  ^v 
of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  is  a  result   *>^ 
breathing  through  the  trachea.'     This  measure  has  also  lieen  advocate*!   i:: 
cases  of  laryngitis  associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  objects  lK*in^  €^*ui- 
plete  rest  of  tlie  larynx  and  the  prevention  of  the  pasMige  of  the  maitfr  t*:' 
exfiectoration  over  the  ulcerated  surfaces.     It  has  proved  a  useful  mta>ur^  \'.. 
some  reported  ca8i\s.*     To  what  extent  it  is  useful  or  warrantable  r«'ix*.i  i.« 
to  be  settled  by  further  observations.     An  objection  to  it  in  cases  of  |»lithi-;« 
is  the  obstacle  which  a  tube  in  the  trachea  offers  to  free  ex|»ectoration.      I' 
found  to  be  useful,  its  usefulness  will  probably  be  limited  to  the  e^c«-«-^   in 
which  the  laryngeal  affection  involves  dysphagia,  and  in  this  way  iuu-rit  r*  • 
with  alimentation. 

The  laryngosco|3e  has  proved  highly  serviceable  in  the  diagnosis  and  tn  ..*- 
ment  of  laryngeal  affections.  The  nature  and  seat  of  lesions  witliin  - 
larynx  may  be  thereby  ascertained,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  atY«-r  .• 
aid  in  judging  as  to  the  propriety  of  topical  applications,  and  in  slM*m  it\:»  •! 
particular  |M)ints  at  which  they  are  to  be  made.  The  laryngoscope «  in  *&  -:. 
may  be  said  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  transferred  the  interior  ol  live  l^r^  -  i 
from  the  domain  of  medicine  to  that  of  surgery,  by  rendering  this  |inn  «V  * 

■   lltif  article  hy  Thomas  Brjant  in  the  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  roK  i.    t  ^    ^ 
*  Vide  article  by  Dr.  Beverley  Kobiuaon,  Am.  Jouru.  of  Med.  ticienctat,  Apr  &1,    . «.~ 
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to  inspection,  and  making  the  information  thus  obtained  available  for  surgical 
openUionB.  Bj  inspection  of  the  parts  within  the  larynx,  lesions  may  be 
excluded,  and  in  this  way  laryngoscopy  is  of  great  practical  advantage.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  foreign  bodies  may  by  this  means  be  ascertained.  In- 
spection of  the  glottis  is  useful  in  order  to  determine  whether  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  exists  or  not.  Moreover,  the  characteristic  appearances  on 
in:*pection  may  aid  the  experienced  observer  in  ditferentiating  syphilitic 
disease.^ 

Laryngitis  with  Fibrinous  Exudation.    (Membranous 

Croup.) 

In  Part  First  of  this  work  (p.  38)  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the 
KM^alled  croupous,  diphtheritic  and  pseudo-diphtheritic  intlammatious  have 
been  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  anatomi- 
cal sicrnification  of  these  terms  and  the  clinical  application  of  the  names  croup 
axid  diphtheria.  In  croup  we  may  have  diphtheritic  as  well  as  croupous  in- 
flammation, the  difference  depending  chiefly  upon  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
iVcided  as  are  the  diflferences  between  membranous  or  true  croup  and  diph- 
tiifTia,  as  regards  etiology  and  clinical  history,  essential  points  of  difference 
in  respect  of  their  patlioiogical  anatomy  have  not,  as  yet,  been  established. 
In  both  diseases  there  is  a  fibrinous  exudation.  In  croup  the  larynx  is  by 
pcvference  attacked,  in  diphtheria  the  pharynx  and  sometimes  the  nasal  pas- 
•iaivs»;  but  croup  is  usually  accompanied  with  fibrinous  exudation  in  the 
pLarynx,  and  diphtheria  frequently  with  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.  In 
biith  dlMsises  the  fibrinous  exudation,  when  seated  in  the  trachea  or  the  lower 
[njTt'um  of  the  larynx,  is  usually  of  the  so-called  croupous  variety,  and  when 
«^aW  in  the  phaiynx  or  fauces  of  the  diphtheritic  or  of  the  pseudo-diphthe- 
ritic variety.  By  so-called  true  or  membranous  croup,  however,  is  understood 
a  loca]  disease  cliaracterized  by  fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  upper  air- 
f«iM«g«» ;  by  the  name  diphtheria,  a  general  or  constitutional  disease  with,  in 
'^riain  cases,  a  similar  localization  of  the  fibrinous  exudation.  In  this  article 
r^ViTDf»*  is  had  only  to  the  affection  heretofore  known  as  true  croup.  Diph- 
theria U  more  appropriately  considered  under  general  diseases  than  under  dis- 
rakMH  affecting  tfie  respiratory  system. 

Tlie  term  croup  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  signifies  strangulation.  As  already 
•rAt«d,  it  lias  been  used,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  to  signify  a  variety  of 
•Afflictions  in  children,  characterized  by  a  peculiar  shrill,  barking  cough, 
raiit^l  the  croupal  cough,  and  by  difficulty  in  breathing.  These  symptoms 
mj&7  aceompany  in  children  simple  acute  or  subacute  laryngitis,  and  also 
':m»*m  of  the  glottis  without  laryngeal  inflammation.  To  such  cases  the  name 
t^M.lBe  croup  has  been  applied  in  distinction  from  true  croup,  the  latter  term 
:^tnsz  employed  only  for  the  pseudo-membranous  variety  of  inflammation. 

Xiie  extent  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  varies  in  different  cases.  The  exu- 
.:.tf«Mi«  in  the  form  of  a  false  membrane,  is  found  in  the  larynx  and  trachea; 
r  A«  «l40  present,  as  a  rule,  in  the  pharynx,  on  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  base 
€0  tongue,  or  epiglottis.  The  larger  bronchi  are  often  involved,  and  in  rare 
in -ocaoces  those  of  small  size.  The  larynx  may  be  primarily  affected,  or  the 
*^1<^  SDPmbrane  may  appear  first  in  either  the  pharynx  or  the  trachea.  The 
-:^i^  membranes  are  whitish  or  grayish,  or  brownish-red  from  admixture  with 
ii  »mj*L.  Tliey  vary  greatly  in  extent,  thickness,  and  consistency.  On  the 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  or  fauces  the  fibrinous  exudation  ap[)earB 


I  rv>|fc«ai*g  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  etc.,  embodies  the  important  facts 
,  '<iAlnij»g  to  the  laryngoscope.    Second  edition,  1879. 
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usually  in  patches ;  in  tlie  larynx,  the  favorite  seat  of  tlie  exudation  is  the 
vocal  conls  wliich  are  often  uniformly  coated  and  sometimes  so  thickly  tliat 
the  glottis  is  nearly  occluded.     The  false  membrane  may  be  expectorated 
in  the  form  of  shreds,  or  of  tubular  casts  of  the  larger  bronchi,  or,  rarely,  as 
solid  cylinders  from  the  small  bronchi.     The  membrane,  when  recent,  is  of 
tolerably  firm  consistence ;  it  may  be  found  on  autopsy,  however,  as  a  s<»t't, 
pultaceous  mass  coating  the  mucous  membrane.     In  the  trachea  and  bnmchi 
it  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  stripijed  off  from  the  subjacent  mucous  mt'mbnme; 
in  the  larynx  it  can  also  often  be  removed  without  tearing  the  mucous  m<'m- 
brane,  but  it  is  usually  closely  adherent  on  the  epiglottis  and  true  v<x-al 
cords ;  in  the  pharynx  and  on  the  soft  palate  also  it  is  intimately  connect«*d 
with  the  mucous  membrane.     In  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and  lower  |)ortion  of 
the  larynx,  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  of  the  so-called  croupous  variety,  tlxai 
is,  the  false  membnine  consists  chiefly  of  fibrillated  fibrin  holding  in    its 
meshes  pus-cells,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  sometimes  epithelial  cells;  it  sits 
directly  upon  the  basement  membrane  in  most  places,  the  epithelium  bt'ing 
absent ;  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  swollen,  hyperoemic,  and  contaiiLs  a 
variable  number  of  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  and  sometimes  ecchy- 
moses,  but  no  fibrinous  exudation.     On  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  other  imrts 
of  the  throat,  the  exudation  is  often  of  the  pseudo- diphtheritic  variety,  that  ist, 
the  false  membrane  cannot  be  detached  without  loss  of  substance  from  tii<» 
subjacent  mucous  membrane,  but  there  is  no  fibrinous  material  in  the  mucous 
membrane  itself.     The  exudation,  however,  may  be  diphtheritic,  that  is,  tli** 
fibrinous  substance  is  present,  not  only  upon  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  mucous  membrane.     As  has  been*  ex  plained  in  Part  Fir^t,  iKe 
fibrinous  material  in  the  diphtheritic  and  pseudo-diphtheritic  forms  of  intlam* 
mat  ion  consists,  in  part,  of  fibrillated  fibrin  and  in  {rnrt  of  epithelial,  pus  an  4 
connective   tissue-cells  which    have  undergone  the   p<'culiar  metaniorph<»^iA 
called  coagulation-necrosis.     Bacteria  in  the  form  of  micrococci,  or,  af*o«»rxi- 
ing  to  Klebs,  of  monads,  are  often  found  as  colonies  in  the  false  memhntn*-^ 
It  is  not  proven  tliat  they  are  more  than  accidental  admixtures.     During  th«; 
course  of  the  disease  the  pseudo-membranes  may  be  repeatedly  exfoliated, 
and  new  ones  ibrmed  in  their  place. 

The  lungs,  after  death  from  fibrinous  laryngitis,  often  present  s[K>ts  of  att*l«*c» 
tasis,  also  an  emphysematous  condition,  esfiecially  of  the  upper  lobes,  Ly|»cx* 
smia,  and  sometimes  lobular  pneumonitis,  rarely  the  lobar  form. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  this  variety  of  in. 
fiammation,  at  the  outset,  are  the  same  as  in  simple  laryngitis.     The  l<M*al 
and  general  symptoms  may  not  be  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  simple  acute  Iat^  n* 
gitis.     The  disease  is  often  8up|K>sed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  €^»I«L 
There  is  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  cough  is  hoarse  or  barking;  hoars«*'n«^< 
or  huskiness  of  the  voice  exists,  and  moilerate  fever.     The  symptoms  (K>xx«*t- 
ing  gravity  of  disease  arise  from  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation,  in  cont»«'c. 
tion  with  swelling  of  the  glottis  and  the  occurrence  of  either  s^tasm  or  |itt.rmlT« 
sis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.     One,  two,  or  three  days  may  elapse  belor^r  t«.^ 
disturbance  of  respiration  is  sufiicient  to  create  any  apprehension.     Not  tn- 
frequently  the  general  symptoms  do  not  prevent  the  chihl  from  being  ap  Ar»  1 
engaging  in  play,  even  after  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  lian  taken  )il.k*'« 
The  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation  and  swelling  is  shown  by  Iakli«^rit  .i 
breathing  in  both  acts,  and  by  dilatation  of  the  nostrils.     These  evi«i«*t*i-^^ 
may  be  apparent  before  the  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  occasion  sutfenofr  in-n^ 
dyspnoea.     The  additional  obstruction  due  to  laryngeal  spasm,  is  sho^irn    ri^ 
the  dyspmx^a  wliich  occurs  in  paroxysms  or  exacf^rbntions.     Spasm  «Bkm«    \m 
more  or  less  prominent  as  an  element  of  this  form  of  disease  ;  as  a  rul«»^  i^    i« 
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(ar  less  prominent  than  in  the  affections  heretofore  known  as  false  croup. 
HeDce,  of  all  the  varieties  of  so-called  croup,  this,  in  its  development  and 
early  progress,  is  the  least  likely  to  excite  alarm. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  obstruction  is  increased.  The  labor  of  breath- 
ing becomes  greater,  and  is  attended  with  manifestations  of  distressing  dys- 
piKca.  The  current  of  inspired  air  is  insufficient  for  the  free  expansion  of  the 
lunz^,  as  denoted  by  contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  togetlier  with 
>iDking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles  and  sternum  in  the  act  of  in- 
«!>i ration.  The  cough  becomes  stridulous  and  abortive.  The  voice  or  cry  is 
iv«iuced  to  a  husky  whisper.  The  face  is  congested ;  an  expression  of  anxiety 
ar»il  distress  is  marked.  More  or  less  fever  continues.  The  sufferings  are 
inrrt^ased  at  variable  intervals  in  proportion  as  the  spasmodic  element  is  pro- 
minent. If  ILie  be  prolonged,  the  cough  at  length  becomes  loose,  and  portions 
ot'  the  fal9«e  membrane  are  expectorated  from  time  to  time.  The  obstruction 
mav  then  gradually  decrease  and  recovery  take  place.  If  the  disease  prove 
tkiAJ,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  apnoea ;  but  not  infrequently  the  suffering 
fnjm  dyspnoea  diminishes  toward  the  close  of  life,  and  the  labor  of  breathing 
mil  J  be  so  far  lessened  as  to  excite  delusive  hopes  of  improvement.  Convul- 
t\**n*.  occasionally  occur  toward  the  close  of  life. 

Niemeyer  considered  as  a  cause  of  obstruction,  in  certain  cases,  paralysis 

ot*  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles.     As  a  result  of  paralysis  of  these 

m-zM-le:*,  dilatation  of  the  glottis  does  not  take  place   in  inspiration,  and 

<*^M ruction  during  the  inspiratory  act  occurs  as  after  section  of  the  recurrent 

hrju*^'u\  nerves  in  the  experiments  to  illustrate  the  respiratory  movements  of 

tlf  srlottis.     The  author  just  named  stated  that  he  has  ascertained  the  fact  of 

imnxfbtlity  of  the  glottis  in  cases  of  the  disease  by  laryngoscopic  examination. 

Id  yo  far  as  the  obstruction  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  manifested  in  the 

inspiratory  act.     A  case  under  my  observation  seemed  to  exemplify  obstruc- 

ti'ni  from  this  cause.     The  obstruction  was  limited  chiefly  to  inspiration,  and 

»3L«  accompanied  by  a  laryngeal  sound  suggestive  of  a  sucking  inward  of  the 

::.<»cti«.     In  this  case  the  obstruction  occurred  after  the  laryngitis  had  existed 

t-  r  !iix  days,  no  obstruction  having  previously  existed ;  and  after  its  occur- 

n-iunr  it  increased   so  rapidly  that  in  six  or  eight  hours  tracheotomy  was 

p-'piired.     The  age  of  the  patient,  three  years,  rendered  the  occurrence  of 

t  tl-  ma  of  the  glottis  improbable.    Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  has  indicated  another 

i;i.:'«>rtant,  incidental  circumstance  which  increases  the  interference  with  respi- 

mt  on.  namely,  the  accumulation  of  muco-pus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial 

t<.'.«^-«  the  presence  of  the  false  membrane  in  the  larynx  and  the  feeble  expira- 

'  rr  #-€<>rts  preventing  expectoration.     He  has  observed  a  case  in  which  this 

-^fu^^i  to  be  the  cause  of  death.     The  danger  from  accumulation  below  the 

ur\  Tix  is,  of  course,  incidental  to  the  cases  in  which  bronchitis  co-exists.^ 

Patholooical  Character. — Fibrinous  exudation  occurs  exceptionally 
:i  iiidAiiuiiation  of  a  mucous  structure.  It  denotes  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflam- 
E.u.ofiY  and,  probably,  represents  an  underlying,  special,  constitutional  mor- 

.  .-rendition.  Tljis  peculiarity  of  the  inflammation,  thus,  belongs  to  it  from 
'  '-  (#**;nnniog.  It  is  not  evidence  of  intensity  of  the  inflammation ;  on  the 
"  'itr^ry%  the  inflammation  in  this  variety  of  laryngitis  is  less  intense  than  in 
:  ••  c^imple  acate  variety.  Simple  acute  laryngitis,  therefore,  has  no  tendency 
'  '->  entuate  in  flbrioous  exudation.  And  in  the  other  affections  of  the  lar^^nx 
m  .  h  hmve  been  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  croup,  the  form  of  disease 
.-■  i^-r  oonsideraliony  distinguished  as  true  or  membranous  croup,  is  not  liable 
''enc. 

of  Inlancy  and  Childhood,  by  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.D.,  3d  ed.,  1879. 
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Causation. — This  form  of  disease  is  generally  met  with  in  joung  chil- 
dren, but  rarely  in  infantile  life.  The  age,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  i^ 
between  two  and  seven  years.  The  disease,  however,  may  occur  at  any  period 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  years,  and  at  any  period  after  seven  years.  Boys 
arc  oftener  afi'ected  than  girls.  It  occurs  oftener  in  some  situations  than  in 
others ;  a  cold,  humid,  changeable  climate  contributes  to  its  occurrence. 
Cases  occur  oftener  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  months  than  at  other  |>ortions 
of  the  year.  Happily,  it  is  everywhere  a  rare  disease,  excluding,  it  will  lie 
borne  in  mind,  its  occurrence  as  a  complication  of  diphtheria.  It  may  o«*cur 
as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  affection.  Exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in  dipt.' 
theria,  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  connection  with  the  affection  of  the  phar>'iix 
in  scarlatina.  It  occasionally  follows  measles.  The  inflammation  and  exu<Li' 
tion,  as  already  stated,  generally  involve  more  or  less  of  the  pharynx,  tlie 
point  of  de^iarture  being,  in  some  cases  the  larynx,  and  in  other  ca>es  the 
pharynx,  oftener  the  latter. 

Diagnosis. — Considering  the  great  fatality  of  this  disease,  the  dia^o:>is 
is  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  It  is  to 
be  discriminated  from  simple  acute  laryngitis,  from  subacute  laryngitis  with 
spasm,  and  from  a  purely  spasmodic  laryngeal  affection  which  is  preMfutly  to 
be  considered.  In  each  of  these  affections  laryngeal  spasm  is  more  or  h^s 
involved,  and  the  character  of  cough  and  respiration  distinguished  as  croufuil^ 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  that  element.  The  spasmodic  element  is  morv  Hkt'lr 
to  be  prominent,  especially  at  the  outset,  in  the  other  affections  ju^t  iianu*iU 
than  in  this  affection ;  in  other  words,  this,  the  so-called  true  croup,  prt^^«'ltts 
the  croupal  phenomena  less  marked  than  either  of  the  forms  of  the  so-call*  1 
false  croup.  The  insidious  development  of  this  disease,  which  alone  of  the 
affections  formerly  embraced  under  the  name  croup  is  attended  with  dan^r^T. 
renders  it  liable  to  be  overlooked  until  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  a»  to 
give  rise  to  serious  obstruction. 

As  contrasted  with  the  other  affections  just  named,  the  slow,  tn^idi<*i:« 
development  is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnu^is.      In 
the  so-called  catarrhal  and  the  spasmodic  variety  of  croup,  the  croupal  ph«*D<w 
mena  occur  suddenly  and  violently,  the  attack  almost  always  l)eing  in   i:  • 
night.     AViien  such  an  attack  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  o»t:^i-, 
febrile  movement,  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  is  almost  certain  that    t!  •* 
affection  is  not  true  croup.    Alteration  of  the  voice  is  an  im|K)rtant  dia;jiH»«t  %* 
feature.     This  will  distinguish  it  from  a  purely  s(>asmodic  affection,  bin  ri.>t 
from  simple  laryngitis,  either  acute  or  chronic ;  the  voice,  however,  is  aflTevXv  i 
in  a  more  marked  degree  in  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exudation. 

The  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation  about  the  epiglottis,  and  more  or  \-  ^« 
within  thepliarynx,  isa  ])ointof  great  im(K)rtance  in  the  diffen^ntial  dia<ri  •»-•  <^. 
With  reference  to  this  |)oint,  the  observations  of  Ware  are  valuable.      In  ^    ^ 
analysis  of  cases  of  the  several  varieties  of  croup,  out  of  33  cas*»s  of  inw*  or*«,.x», 
f.  ^.,  laryngitis  with  exudation,  a  pharyngeal  exudation  was  oh^ervinl   in    u. 
save  a  single  case.     On  the  other  hand,  of  45  cases  of  the  affc'ctions  inelt. 
under  the  head  of  false  croup,  an  exudation  within  the  phar^'nx  was  fh«,t:^    • 
for  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  every  case.     Of  19  cases  observed  by   Mt    j. 
with  n'S))ect  to  this  point,  in  all  but  three  an  exudation  occurred  in  tlt«    |  '  j. 
rynx  either  before  or  after  the  development  of  the  laryngitis.     In  vi«-«  ,^ 
thest!  facts,  the  presence  of  an  exudation  within  the  pbari'nx,  taken  In   o.  -!. 
nection  with  the  symptoms  which  denote  laryngitis,  renders  it  extremc^lv  f  r^w 
bable  that  exudation  exists  within  the  lar}'nx.     It  is  to  be  lM>roe  in  m:*  i. 
.however,  that  the  phar^'iigeal  exudation  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  tlijit 
absence  in  the  larynx  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  non-existence  in  ilte   |  ..a- 
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rmx  with  as  much  positiveness  as  its  presence  in  the  larynx  is  to  be  inferred 
from  its  existence  in  the  pharynx. 

In  order  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive,  if  the  co-operation  of  the  patient 
can  be  obtained,  the  laryngoscope  should  be  employed.  The  existence  of 
the  disease  is,  of  course,  demonstrated  if  the  intra-laryngeal  space  can  be 
inspected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  the  discovery  of 
patches  of  false  membrane  in  the  matters  expectorated  should  be  considered 
«.<«  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  non-observ- 
ance of  this  test  has  led  not  infrequently  to  cases  of  simple  laryngitis  being 
re;rarded  as  cases  of  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  successfully  treated. 

With  capillary  bronchitis  this  affection  need  never  be  confounded.  In 
cn;)illary  bronchitis  the  respirations  are  frequent,  panting,  gasping ;  in  laryn- 
^(i?  with  exudation  the  acts  are  labored  and  difficult,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  not- 
ably frequent.  The  embarrassed,  noisy  breathing,  especially  during  sleep,  in 
caxes  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  may,  at  first,  suggest  the  affection  under 
consideration  ;  but  it  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  croupal  cough 
tnil  of  hoarseness. 

Pbogxosis. — ^The  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  a  fatal  result.     Of  twenty- 
two  cases  analyzed  by  Ware,  nineteen  proved  fatal.     Even  if  the  affection  be 
limited  to  the  larynx,  and  uncomplicated,  it  will  desti-oy  life  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  if  patients  be  not* saved  by  surgical  interference.     The 
don^r  is,  of  course,  increased,  if  the  affection  extend  to  the  bronchial  tubes, 
ami  in  pro|K>rtion  as  it  extends  towards  the  smaller  tubes.     Not  infrequently 
hnmcbo-pneumonia  exists  as  a  complication,  and  this,  of  course,  augments 
tlf  danger.     The  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  is  usually  from  four 
til  lix  days.     In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  it  kills  in  less  than  lour  days,  or 
i.>'  is  prolonged  beyond  six  days.     If  recovery  take  place,  convalescence  is 
r^^airhed  after  a  gradual  improvement,  and  is  generally  slow,  the  voice  remain- 
ir^  more  or  less  affected  for  a  considerable  period. 

TsEATMEHT. — Under  measures  of  treatment  heretofore  relied  upon,  this 

di**>aji4t  proired  fatal  in   the  vast  majority  of  cases.      The   treatment   was 

W^-d  on  the  supposition  that  the  exudation  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 

I'^.'lammation,  and,  with  a  view  to  reduce  this  intensity,  the  measures  known 

a.-  anttplilogistic  were  actively  employed.     They  have  been  employed  suffi- 

<-  '-nily  to  show  that  they  are  not  successful ;  and,  if  they  do  not  do  good, 

i-'-r  can  hardly  fail  to  do  harm.     With  a  view  to  the  proper  objects  of  treat* 

ii'*nt.iii<itobe  considered  that  cases  are  rarely  seen  prior  to  the  occurrence 

</  ^-xadation,  and  that  the  prevention  of  exudation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end 

'o  whirh  tbera|)eutical  measures  are  to  be  directed.   It  is  also  to  be  considered 

I  ^at,  exudation  having  taken  place,  recovery  is  effected  by  the  separation  of 

tr.--  talite  membrane,  and  that  its  separation  takes  place  as  a  result  of  a  sup- 

y  iOktire  process  beneath  it,  this  process  requiring  several  days.     These  facts 

.V  ,t,'z  considered,  the  rational  objects  of  treatment  are  to  prolong  life  until  the 

-*  :.anaion  of  the  false  membrane  can  be  effected,  and  to  promote  the  process 

v'  which  this  is  effected. 

I>-(>]«tion  by  bloodletting  or  other  means  is  not  indicated.     By  reducing 

'  strength  of  the  {latient,  it  conflicts  with  the  first  object,  namely,  the  pro- 

.*•-  nation  of  life.     On  the  contrary,  the  strength  is  to  be  supported,  as  far  as 

prai«.'iieable«  by  concentrated  nourishment,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcoholics. 

Ktartic%9  which  have  heretofore  been  used  excessively  in  this  disease,  are  to 

'  •  employed  with  circumspection  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  first  object. 

T/i^j  have  been  given,  and  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  relieve  spasm, 
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and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  for  a  short  period  after  their  operation,  the 
breathing  is  comparatively  easj;  but  this  end  maj  be  attained  by  other 
measures  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  depressing  the  powers  of  litV. 
Another  pur)x>se  of  emetics  is  to  aid  in  detaching  the  false  membrane.  But 
it  is  useless  to  give  emetics  for  this  purpose  until  the  exudation  lias  bet*n 
loosened  by  the  process  of  suppuration.  Emetics,  however,  are  not  to  ite 
entirely  withheld.  In  children  they  compensate  for  the  want  of  voluntary 
efforts  of  expectoration.  They  may  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  false  mem* 
brane  when  it  becomes  detached.  A  fact  stated  under  another  head  in  M? 
chapter  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  the  tolerance  of  the  larynx  in  young 
children  of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  sufficient  to  occasion  fatal  obstruction. 
Emetics,  then,  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  but  not  too  frequently,  and 
the  emetic  substances  used  should  be  those  which  excite  prompt  and  efficient 
vomiting  without  producing  prolonged  nausea  and  depression.  This  will 
exclude  antimony.  Ipecacuanha,  powdered  alum,  turpetb  mineral,  and  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  are  among  the  articles  which  may  be  selected.  Of  theste 
articles,  the  turpeth  mineral  acts  promptly  and  efficiently,  without  much  de- 
pression or  nausea.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accumulation  of  muco- 
pus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  in  certain  cases,  furnishes  an  indication 
for  the  use  of  emetics. 

Anodyne  remedies  are  indicated  to  allay  spasm.  Opium,  however*  is  to 
be  given  with  great  circumspection.  Belladonna  and  other  of  the  narrotic5.  if 
they  be  found  to  answer,  are  to  be  preferred.  Mercury  is  admissible  on  the 
ground  stated  under  the  head  of  simple  acute  laryngitis,  that  is,  the  objec- 
tions to  ita  use  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  so  dangerous  a  dis^'aM.*  as 
this,  so  long  as  there  is  any  ground  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  any  good. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  cold  api)lications  to  the  neck  may  ht*  tried* 
as  in  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  laryngitis.     These,  as  in  cases  of  t\  e 
latter  form  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  have  reference, ^r«/,  to  lessening  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  tliat  is,  to  an  antiphlogistic  effect,  and,  tecond^ 
to  a  sedative  effect  as  regards  s|)a$m  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.     To  em  ploy 
cold  efficiently,  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water  may  be  applied  and  peino\»-t| 
at  intervals  of  a  few  moments.     The  continuance  of  these  applications  aii«l 
their  re)>etition  are  to  be  determined  by  the  relief  which  they  apfiear  to  afiVinL 
They  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  the  patient  resolutely  resist  them,  or  if 
they  do  not  seem  to  give  relief.     Niemeyer  advocated  cold  applications  in 
this  disease  ;  their  value  was,  however,  inculcated  by  the  late  Prof.  Pea<l«-^, 
of  this  city,  in  1854.'     Prof.  Peaslee  considered  the  continuous  application 
of  cold  essential  in  order  to  st'cure  its  full  etfect.     Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith   rm- 
ploys,  instead  of  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water,  crushed  ice  surroundcNl  by 
oiled  silk. 

Topical  measures  of  an  opposite  character  have  reference  to  the  mthychI 
object,  namely,  promotion  of  the  process  by  which  the  false  membrane  is  f^*;  Be- 
rated. The  neck  may  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice  or  the  water  dressing,  t«»r 
the  same  reason  that  these  are  deemed  useful  in  phlegmonous  inflaminjitM»n, 
namely,  to  hasten  suppuration.  But  the  most  efficient  topical  applicaxiou  i« 
the  iniialation  of  steam,  and  the  best  method  is  to  charge  the  atmospli«*i>>  «  a 
the  mom  with  as  much  of  it  as  {K)ssible.  In  a  room  at  a  temperature  uf  >«•  - 
or  80^,  filled  with  steam,  |iatients  are  free  from  spasm,  and  breathe  with  c«>tc- 
parative  ease.  I  have  observed  cases  in  which  patients  passecl  safely  tlirotiC^ 
the  dis(Mise,  the  inhalation  of  steam  being  the  chief  mei^ure  relied  u|M^tt« 

From  the  fact  that  pseudo-membranous  exudations  are  rapidly  dissol%-«^^  m 
lime-water,  the  inhalation  of  spray  from  lime*  water  has  been  reaorted  u>  a^  a 

>   Vide  Am«rioan  Medical  Monthlj,  1854. 
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meiiAs  of  removing  the  false  membrane  from  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
exirs  in  which  this  treatment  was  saccessful  have  been  reported.  Slaking 
quicklime  is  an  efiective  mode  of  securing  this  object,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnishing  a  warm,  pleasant  vapor.  Breathing  pure  oxygen  from  time  to 
time,  aud  diffusing  it  in  abundance  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  affords 
nmrked  relief  of  dyspnoea.  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  my  late  colleague,  Prof. 
Elliot,  steam  from  boiling  water,  the  lime  vapor  produced  by  slaking  a  bar- 
rel or  more  daily  of  quicklime  in  the  room,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  which 
the  child  soon  desired  from  the  relief  derived  from  it,  and  keeping  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  charged  with  oxygen  from  a  continuous  stream  of  the  gas, 
were  the  only  measures  employed,  in  addition  to  alimentation  and  a  little 
alcoholic  stimulant,  excepting  a  single  emetic  of  turpeth  mineral  when  the 
STmptoms  and  signs  denoted  loosening  of  the  laryngeal  false  membrane.  The 
child  passed  through  the  disease  not  only  safely,  but  without  great  suffering- 
In  another  case  under  my  observation,  the  same  measures  were  relied  upon, 
and  with  the  same  success. 

The  topical  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
advocated  by  Horace  Green.  The  introduction  of  tho  sponge  probi^ng  into 
the  larynx  of  the  child  is  difficult,  owin<j  to  the  small  size  of  the  glottis,  and, 
frequently,  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  yet  it  may 
be  effected.  I  have  witnessed  a  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  this  was  the 
chief  measure  employed.  The  applications  were  made  twice  daily.  When 
the  false  membrane  is  loosened,  the  introduction  of  the  sponge  may  be  useful 
mechanically,  detaching  the  membrane  and  pushing  it  below  the  glottis,  thus 
kading  to  its  expectoration. 

Lastly,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy,  in  cases  of  this  affection,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  statistics  bearing  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  trea- 
tises on  the  diseases  of  children,  and  articles  in  medical  periodicals.  The 
propriety  of  the  operation  hinges,  not  on  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has 
proved  successful,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  lives  are  saved 
hj  it.  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  patients  with  this  disease  have  been 
snatched  from  impending  death  by  opening  the  trachea.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
onlj  justifiable,  but  the  practitioner  is  bound,  if  possible,  not  to  allow  patients 
to  die  from  suffocation  for  the  want  of  this  operation.  Of  course,  the  duty  of 
resorting  to  it  is  the  more  imperative  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  a  fair  examination  of  statistics  will  show  that  not  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  would  otherwise  die  may  be  rescued  by  it. 

The  success  of  tracheotomy  depends  much  on  its  timely  performance.  Its 
failure  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  its  having  been  too  long  deferred,  but 
it  has  proved  successful  repeatedly  as  a  dernier  ressort  under  the  most  un- 
promising circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  persisting  obstruction,  that  is,  the 
obstruction  due  to  the  exudation,  associated  perhaps  with  paralysis  of  the 
dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis,  compromises  respiration  sufficiently  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  patient's  life  will  not  be  prolonged  until  the  separation  of 
the  false  membrane  can  take  place,  the  operation  is  called  for.  Its  success, 
doubtless,  depends  much  on  the  manner  of  its  performance,  and  the  subse- 
quent management.  For  information  on  these  points  the  reader  is  referred  to 
surreal  works.  ^ 

Sir  William  Jenner  has  pointed  out  an  objection  to  a  premature  perform- 
snce  of  tracheotomy,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  ability  to 
cough.  In  an  efficient  act  of  coughing,  first,  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken  and 
the  glottis  closes ;  then  by  means  of  forcible  expiratory  efforts  the  current  of 
expired  air,  dislodging  from  the  bronchial  tubes  their  contents,  carries  them 

1  Cohen's  Treatise  on  DiseasM  of  the  Throat,  etc.,  may  be  consalted,  2d  ed.,  1879. 
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into  the  trachea,  and,  the  glottis  suddenly  opening,  expectoration  is  eflTected. 
Now,  with  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  an  efficient  act  of  coughing  cannot  take 
place ;  hence,  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  accumulation  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  than  it*  tracheotomj  had  not  been  performed.  The  danger  from  this 
effect  of  the  operation  thus  relates  to  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  cases  in  which 
bronchitis  is  associated  with  the  laryngitis. 

If  the  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  it  diminishes  greatly  the  suffering  from 
obstruction,  and  is  fully  justifiable  with  a  view  to  euthanasia. 

(Edema  of  the  Glottis. 

This  name  denotes  a  serous  or,  more  frequently,  a  sero-purulent  effu>ion  in 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue  above   the  vocal  cords.      In  the  majonty  <»f 
cases,  therefore,  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  an  inflammatory  ailection.     Tlie  t  tfu- 
sion  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  about  the  ventricle  of  Mor- 
gagni,  and   the   base  of  the   epiglottis.      On  the  vocal  cords  the  mui^oiis 
membrane  is  too  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent  dense  fibrous  tiv«ut*  ti> 
admit  of  submucous  effusion.     The  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  adjacent  ti^^ut• 
are  swollen,  soft,  and  project  from  each  side,  as  two  semi-transparent,  gelati- 
nous tumors,  as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  a  pi^reon's  egg,  which,  lyinc 
upon  the  glottis,  are  sucked  inward  with  the  inspiratory  act,  and  thus  M*ca- 
sion  obstruction.     The  current  of  air  in  expiration  se^mrates  and  pusht*^  the 
tumors  upward,  so  that  in  cases  of  oedema  without  laryngitis  there  is  litth'  or 
no  obstruction  in  the  expiratory  act.     Ui)on  cutting  into  the  oedeinut4*u<^ 
tissue  a  serous  or  sero-purulent  liquid  esca|)es.     It  is  rare  for  pus-cor|iu>i*l«*'» 
to  be  so  numerous  that  the  effusion  is  distinctly  creamy  and  purulent.      In 
most  cases  of  Bright's  disease  complicated  with  oedema  glottidis,  the  ef)u-*ioii 
is  thin  and  watery,  with  comparatively  few  blood-corpuscles.     The  Oftlinia 
usually  exists  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  sometimes  unilateral. 

When  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  in«-m- 
brane  in  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  effusion,  it  is  analogous  to  the  subtM.:a- 
ncous  oedema  which  accomiiaiiies  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  situation^  n  \i*r*-^ 
the  areolar  tissue  beneath  is  abundant  and  lax,  as,  for  example,  aroun<l  t.  * 
eyes  and  on  the  penis— the  collateral  aulema  of  Virchow.  This  jo-c:im» -i 
collateral  oedema  is,  however,  always  of  inflanimatoiy  origin  (see  Fart  Fir^t, 
pp.  35  and  37). 

As  causes  of  oedema  glottidis  may  be  mentioned  laryngitis,  pharTn;;Mi«, 
tonsillitis,  retro-pharyngeal  and  cervical  abscess,  injuries  to  the  neck,  |uirti- 
cularly  cut-throat  wounds,  swallowing  irritant  |ioisons,  such  as  amnion  ia« 
sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  erysi|)elatous  inflammation  of  the  neck.  It  alM>  ch^  t.*^ 
in  connection  with  certain  general  diseases,  especially  those  complicate«i  ^  ;.. 
laryngitis,  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  smallfxix,  scptica'mia,  phthi>i<«  a-  i 
both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  Bright *s  disease.  It  ha>  bt^*n  attri)*!.:*- 1 
to  tlu*  action  of  cold.  It  probably  never  occurs  as  an  idio|iathic  affection.  I: 
is  inii>ortant  to  add  that  it  may  occur  as  the  first  and  only  dropsical  aHt'«-t  . 
connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Its  gravity,  and  the  nect'>>^it\  .- 
pn)mpt  and  efficient  interference,  render  it  vastly  im}iortant  to  appreciut*  : .  •• 
pathological  condition,  and  to  recognize  its  existence. 

The  occurrence  of  the  oedema  nuiy  be  sudden,  and  life  be  destroy^^l  i;,  x 
few  hours,  or  even  minutes.'  In  a  case  occurring  in  connection  with  txi  • 
pharyngitis,  the  suffering  from  obstruction  was  develofXHl  during  the  ni.:  *« 
and  the  |>atient,  leaving  his  apartment  to  seek  for  aid,  fell  upon  the  Htxir  a    . 

'  A  case  is  reported  in  (7m v**  f/ogpital  Hefwrtt,  April,  ISfiS,  which  terminated  tati^.'t 
within  fire  minutes  after  dit&culty  from  obstruction  was  experieuoed. 
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died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  In  a  case  in  which  it  occurred 
in  connection  with  tonsillitis,  the  patient  was  left  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  by 
himself,  there  being  no  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  in  the  night-time,  a  rela- 
tive in  an  adjoining  room  was  awakened  by  his  noisy  breathing.  He  was 
found  to  be  unconscious,  and,  although  medical  aid  was  promptly  called,  and  • 
the  trachea  opened  without  delay,  the  operation  was  too  late  to  prevent  a 
fatal  result. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  due  to  obstruction  at  the  glottis,  is  a  prominent 
svmptom.  This  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  a  foreign  substance  at  the  seat 
of  the  obstruction,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  hawk  and  swallow.  The  diag- 
nostic point  relating  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is,  the  inspiratory  act  is 
alone,  or  chiefly,  obstructed,  expiration  being  free.  The  inspiration  is  arrested 
before  it  is  completed,  being,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cut  short,  and  both  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  accompanied  by  marked  stridor.  If  laryngitis 
do  not  co-exist,  the  voice  is  devoid  of  hoarseness  or  huskiness.  This  will 
serve  at  once  to  exclude  laryngitis.  I  have  met  with  a  case,  ending  fatally, 
in  which  there  was  no  hoarseness  nor  huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  laryngitis  after  death.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  positive  by  means 
of  the  touch.  With  the  forefinger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  carried  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  applied  below  the  epiglottis,  the  (Edematous  tumors 
may  be  distinctly  felt.  This  diagnostic  test,  enunciated  by  Tullier  in  a  thesis 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  in  1815,  appears  to  have 
bevn  lost  sight  of  until  attention  was  called  to  it  a  few  yeara  since,  by  the 
kte  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York. 

If  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  be  not  too  great  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
krjngoscopic  examination,  this  will  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  The 
tumors  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  depressing  the  tongue,  without  the  aid 
of  the  laryngoscope. 

Statistics  have  heretofore  shown  a  large  fatality.  Bayle  found  that  in  17 
cases  only  1  recovery  took  place.  Of  40  cases  collected  by  Valleix,  31  were 
fatal.  Of  168  cases  collected  by  Sestier,  127  died.  With  a  correct  appreci- 
ation of  the  pathological  condition,  a  prompt  recognition  of  it,  and  timely 
surgical  interference,  many,  if  not  most,  patients  may  be  saved.  It  is  lair  to 
attribute  the  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  heretofore  to  either  an  imperiect 
knowledge  of  the  affection,  delay  in  the  diagnosis,  or  want  of  promptness  in 
resorting  to  efficient  interference. 

The  flifection  kills  by  apncea.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation, and  if  the  obstruction  be  sufficient  to  occasion  much  labor  of  breath- 
ing, lividity,  etc.,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  eflbrts  to  obtain  relief  by  medica- 
tion. Either  the  larynx  or  trachea  must  be  opened,  or  the  method  of 
scarification,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  must  be  resorted  to.  Buck's 
method  consists  in  introducing  a  curved  bistoury,  properly  guarded,  into  the 
mouth,  carrying  it  below  the  epiglottis  guided  by  the  lel't  index  finger,  and 
scarifying  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  the  effused  liquid.  The  scarifi- 
cation may  be  repeated  if  required.* 

My  personal  observation  of  Buck's  operation  is  based  on  a  single  case,  in 
which  it  was  employed  by  a  surgical  colleague  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
without  the  advantage  of  a  prior  acquaintance  with  it.  The  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  its  performance  is  j^aler  than  might  be  supposed.  The  increase  of 
sutfocation  caused  by  introducing  the  fingers  into  the  mouth,  the  movements 
of  the  larynx  incident  to  the  labored  breathing,  and  the  acts  of  vomiting 

*  Vvde  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Association,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  Several  cases  snccessfullj 
treated  \>y  this  method  are  reported  by  Dr.  Back.  Cohen  (op.  cit.)  has  used,  with 
saooess,  for  scarification,  a  common  gum  lancet. 
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which  are  excited,  render  it  not  easy  to  deliberately  scarify  the  oedenatous 
parts.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  result  was  unfortunate.  The  tumors  were 
not  sufficiently  scarified,  but  wounds  were  made  which  led  to  hemorrhage  and 
the  flow  of  blood  into  the  air-tubes.  Tracheotomy  was  sub^t^quently  jier* 
formed,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  case  is  referred  to  in  ordt* r  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  meet  with  more  difficulty  than 
might  be  anticipated.  Without  assuming  to  adjudicate  in  a  matter  which  is 
purely  surgical,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  simpler,  as  well  as  the  more  etlrcu 
iial,  0|)eration  is  to  open  the  lar^'nz  or  trachea.  Niemeyer  stated  that  in 
some  cases  the  finger-nail  will  sutRce  to  open  the  (Edematous  tumors.  Stron*: 
pressure  with  the  finger  has  succeeded. 

A  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  exemplified  the  importance  of  opening  the 
trachea  before  the  obstruction  threatens  immediate  death.  A  fiatient  %^a.i 
Buflering  considerably  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  but,  as  was  de(*ided,  not 
sufficient  to  require  laryngotomy.  The  House  Physician,  however,  mado 
every  ()reparation  to  perform  the  operation  at  an  instant's  notice.  .Suddtnly 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased  and  the  physician  was  in  a  few  momenta 
at  the  be<lside,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  liability  to  a  ver}'  rapid 
increase  of  obstruction  proving  quickly  fatal,  is  to  be  considered  in  decidiii<; 
upon  tlie  propriety  of  Ofiening  the  larynx  or  trachea.  The  operation  may  U' 
advisable,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  even  if  life  be  not  at  the  moment 
threatened,  when  the  practitioner  cannot  remain  with  or  near  the  patient  until 
danger  is  {Missed.  In  the  event  of  a  physician  being  summoned  to  a  ca>e  in 
which  life  is  momentarily  in  danger,  and  when  appropriate  surgical  in<^tni* 
ments  are  not  at  hand,  the  larynx  or  trachea  should  be  opened  at  once,  with- 
out dissection,  by  a  f)Ocket  knife. 

Qidema  of  the  glottis  nirt?ly  occurs  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  rea«4)n 
probably  being  that  the  an^olar  tissue  at  the  situation  where  the  ucdema  ocrurs 
is  less  abundant  and  loose  in  young  subjects  than  after  puberty.  The  |M*ri<»>i 
of  life  in  which  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  is  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  It 
occurs  much  oftener  in  men  than  in  women. 

Oedema  in  very  rare  instances  occurs  below  the  vocal  cords.  Tliis  is  dis- 
tinguished as  subglottic  oedema.  lu  occurrence  in  this  situation  is  not  de- 
terminable by  tlie  touch.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  tl:o 
laryngosco|)e.  Scarification  is  not  practicable.  Tracheotomy  is  indic»t«'d 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  irdrma  nUi\e 
the  conls.  The  obstruction  calls  for  this  operation  although  the  dia^u^«M« 
of  subglottic  oedema  may  not  have  been  made. 

Spatm  of  the  Glottis. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  closing  the  glottis  is  an  im]K)rtant  element  in   mo^t 
of  the  afiections  of  the  lar^'nx  which  have  been  considered.     To  this  el«>ni<*nt 
are  attributable  the  croufial  cough  and  the  |Hiroxysms  or  exacerbatioii«  ot 
dyspiuea  in  simple  acute  and  subacute  laryngitis  in  children,  and  in  lank'nj**  ^ 
with  fibrinous  exudation.     But  s|)tLsm  occurs  also  as  a  ]*urely  functional  ni%*- 
tion,  that  is,  irres|)ective  of  inflammation  or  lesion  within  the  lar^'nx.      li   i« 
an  element  of  several  of  the  functional  aflfections  of  the  nervous  system  (rt  ... 
roses)  to  l>e  hereafter  considered,  namely,  hysteria,  epile|)sy,  epileptoid  ci>nt  uU 
sions,  rabies,  and  tetanus.     Occurring  irn*s|iective  of  th<*se  connect! on n,  it 
may  lye  reckoned  among  the  functional  affi*ctions  of  the  lar}'nx. 

8[>asm  occurs  in  young  children,  affi*cting  the  respiration  without  induc>.r 
cough.  This  is  the  pathological  condition  when  infants  are  said  to  h«vr  ri« 
of  *<  holding  the  breath.*'  Respiration  is  arrested  until  the  face  becomes  c^%b. 
gested  and  livid,  and,  when  the  spasm  relaxes,  the  inspiration  may  be  M^r<w 
rousy  as  in  pertussis.     In  some  children  these  paroxysms  occur  more   or  W'^* 
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freqoentlj.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  carpo-pedal  spasm.  Con- 
rulaions  may  occur.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  prolonged  paroxysm,  or  in 
coiuequence  of  repeated  paroxysms  in  rapid  succession.  I  have  known  an 
iAitance  of  this  kind.  The  affection  is  commonly  known  as  laryngismus 
ttriduius.  From  a  fancied  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland 
persbting  after  birth,  it  has  been  called  thymic  asthma. 

This  afiection  is  purely  neurotic.  It  involves  a  peculiar  susceptility  to 
5ja<m  in  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  susceptibility  may  be  incident  to  a 
fvrtain  period,  as  during  weaning  or  dentition,  but,  in  some  cases,  it  appears 
to  l)**  an  idiosyncrasy  of  infantile  life.  When  the  predisposition  exists,  par- 
ox>Mns  are  liable  to  be  excited  by  various  causes  acting  physically  and  men- 
ulij.  This  susceptibility  is  sometimes  observed  in  different  children  of  the 
ttme  family,  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  its  innateness. 

During  a  paroxysm,  it  is  customary  to  employ  means  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  on  the  surface,  as  slapping  the  back  or  sprinkling  cold  water  oil 
th*"  face.  A  rea<ly  and  effective  mode  of  arresting  a  paroxysm  is  to  introduce 
t  finger  into  the  throat.  The  treatment  otherwise  involves  the  removal  of  all 
l«>ral  causes  of  irritation,  such  as  the  distension  of  the  gums  and  the  retention 
«f*  (Veal  matter,  avoidance  of  causes  inducing  mental  excitement,  and  mea- 
•^ure<&  to  invigorate  the  system. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  in  children  over  two  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied by  laryngeal  irritation  and  cough,  is  a  frequent  affection,  known  as 
iftasmodic  croup,     A  child  is  suddenly  attacked  during  the  night,  having, 
(•rhaps,  gone  to  bed  apparently  in  perfect  health.     The  breathing  is  labored 
and  sonorous,  the  cough  presents,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  shrill,  ringing, 
cniupal  character.     Great  alarm  is  produced,  and  the  physician  is  sent  for  in 
t^r^-nt  haste.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  per- 
Ul;"»  not  accelerated ;  the  voice  or  cry  is  not  hoarse  nor  husky  as  in  laryngitis ; 
t'.*-  afiection,  in  short,  is  purely  spasmodic.     It  is   unattended  by  danger. 
Wii»-n  the  violent  symptoms  are  relieved,  respiration  is  found  to  be  unob- 
•rrucit^L     There  is  no  liability  to  its  eventuation  in  so-called  true  croup,  that 
i*.  Ui  laryngitii}  with  fibrinous  exudation.     It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
.'tt-r  affection.     The  points  involved  in  this  discrimination  are  as  follows: 
i  '.'•  abruptnesd  of  the  attack,  which  is  not  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting 
.uTTBiziM ;  the  violence  of  the  attack,  in  this  respect  differing  from  so-called 
Ti^  croup;   the  absence  of  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  of  febrile 
::.-'^<'ment,  and  of  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  pharynx ;  and,  finally,  the  speedy 
.'  .1  complete  relief.     The  paroxysms  may  recur  for  two  or  more  successive 

Tlie  treatment  consists  of  a  mild  emetic,  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
r  .-'  r^u^aukch  u  overloaded,  a  hot  foot-bath,  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
'.-^k.  These  measures  are  uniformly  successful.  The  treatment  bf  these 
a/v:4  is  M>metimes  needlessly  active,  under  the  impression  that  a  serious  affec- 
'  ri  1%  threatened ;  and  practitioners  are  apt  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the 
"•Tid4  of  the  patient  on  their  success  in  preventing  true  croup. 

*«^«v%in  of  the  glottis  may  occur  as  a  functional  affection  in  the  adult.  It 
-    '■-•'msiooally  incidental  to  hysteria,  and  may  simulate,  as  regards  some  of 

'  oviDpcoms,  laryngitis,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis.     The  diagnostic  points  are 

.'  *..ilow«  :   The  co-existence  of  hysterical  phenomena;  the  absence  of  huski- 

.  --  </r  homnencM  of  the  voice;  intermittency  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing; 

.•   ^^mx*lj  relief  obtained  by  anodyne  remedies,  and  the  sudden  development 

'.  >^*-  aliectioa*  I  have  been  consulted  in  several  cases  in  which  spasm  of 
'  '  j-Joctt^  occurred  in  male  adults  without  any  evidence  of  disease  within  the 
...TiTiX,  or  of  intra-thoracic  disease. 

1  u*:  oBf'aMures  of  treatment  are  anodyne  or  antispasmodic  remedies  for  im- 
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mediate  relief,  and  afterward  those  indicated  by  the  general  conditiony  and 
those  employed  in  analogous  nervous  affections. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryn* 
geal  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  other  causes.  It  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism,  and,  occurring  in  a  person  over  forty  years  o( 
a<;e,  it  should  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  aneurism.  I  have  reported  a  case 
of  aortic  aneurism  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  frequently 
recurring  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  spasm.^ 

Heryons  Cough. 

The  term  nervous  cough  is  used  to  designate  a  neuropathic  disorder  cha* 
ractcrized  by  a  dry,  peculiar  cough  occurring  without  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
or  any  pulmonary  affection.  It  may  be  noticed  with  propriety  among  laryn- 
geal  affections,  inasmuch  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  cough  relat4^  to 
the  larynx.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  cough  has  had  a 
peculiar  barking  tone,  and  the  pitch  has  been  low,  showing  that  the  glottis 
was  dilated  at  the  instant  of  coughing.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tone  i^ 
shrill  and  the  quality  of  sound  croupal,  showing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  a 
case  recently  under  observation,  the  cough  consisted  of  a  single,  short,  boarsk* 
bark,  often  repeated  several  times  in  a  minute.  The  cough  is  sometinnes  in 
paroxysms,  having  a  resemblance  to  those  of  whooping*cough.  The  peculiar 
sound  of  the  cough,  together  with  its  frequent  recurrence,  and  sometimes  iu 
violence,  renders  it  distressing  to  those  whose  sympathies  are  excited,  and 
annoying  to  others.  Cohen,  who  observed  the  movements  of  the  glottis  in  a 
well-marked  case  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  states  that  the  vocal  conU 
came  together  with  force  and  suddenly  separated  at  the  instant  of  the  coagh. 

This  disorder  rarely  occurs  in  males.  It  is  often  associated  with  more  or 
less  of  the  symptoms  embraced  under  the  name  hysteria.  The  cough  baa  bc^n 
called  tuisit  hysterica,  and  it  is  usually  included,  by  medical  writers,  amon^ 
the  diversified  hysterical  manifestations.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  chlorotic  |nrU. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  apt  to  persiat  u*r 
a  considerable  period. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  cough,  its  drjiM-^^^^ 
except  that  the  acts  of  coughing,  if  frequent  and  violent,  may  occasion  m»u>^ 
mucous  expectoration,  and  the  negative  result  of  careful  physical  explofmit<«f« 
of  the  chest.  The  diagnosis  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  c«>-ex- 
istence  of  anaemia,  and  of  hysterical  phenomena,  and,  on  the  other  hand*  \»t 
the  absence  of  rational  symptoms  pointing  to  phthisis.  The  lary ngue<<^  •:  «- 
should  be  employed  in  order  to  render  positive  the  exclusion  of  other  l^r%  r* 
geal  affections. 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  ansmia,  if  It  exist,  and  to  ot}:«  r 
morbid  conditions  affecting  the  nervous  system.  Tonic  remedies,  a  nutHti<'»t« 
diet,  out-of-door  life,  and,  in  short,  invigorating  measures  are  indicated.  I  - 
addition  to  chalybeates,  may  be  mentioned  quinia,  small  doses  of  strychuuk,  a^n  . 
the  preparations  of  zinc  as  appropriate  remedies.  Hygienic  measumi,  b«i«  . 
ever,  are  of  the  first  importance.  A  change  of  climate  is  sometimes  adviniit  • 
if  other  measures  fail.  A  sea- voyage  proved  effective  in  a  case  nod^n^  n  « 
observation,  afler  a  long  persistence  of  the  cough  in  spite  of  various  iD«a#ar»<« 
of  treatment.  As  palliatives  for  the  cough,  antispasmodic  remedies  oia^  to- 
prescribed,  but  opiates  are  not  advisable. 

This  is  one  of  the  affections  which  may  be  induced  by  involuntary  imi-.a- 
tion.  Cohen  states  that,  within  his  knowledge,  a  school  for  giria  ^rmB  ^u••>- 
pended  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cases. 

t  American  Medical  Timet,  1865. 
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lerTOVB  Aphonia.    Paralysis  of  Laryngeal  Hnscles. 

Loss  of  voice,  or  i^hoaia,  is  incidental  to  the  varieties  of  laryngitis  which 
fatve  been  considered.  But  it  occurs  when  not  dependent  either  on  inflam- 
mation or  lesions  within  the  larynx ;  in  other  words,  as  a  functional  affec- 
tioD.  It  is  then  known  as  nervous  aphonia.  The  loss  of  voice  is  due  to 
psnljstB  aflecting  the  nerve  of  phonation,  namely,  the  spinal  accessory.  The 
tfection  may  be  limited  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles, the  reflex  movements  involved  in  respiration  being  unaffected. 

Functional  aphonia  is  met  with  not  infrequently  in  women,  and  is  often, 
bot  DOC  always,  associated  with  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name  hys- 
teria. As  a  purely  neurotic  affection,  that  is,  not  dependent  on  any  lesion 
oi'  the  nervous  system,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  the  other  sex.  An  obvious 
distinction  is  between  loss  of  voice  and  loss  of  speech,  or  aphasia.  Aphonia 
DMT  occur  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  by  an  aneurismal 
or  oiher  tumor,  and  the  loss  of  voice  should  direct  attention  to  this  as  a  pos- 
sible or  probable  cause. 

The  diagnosis  of  nervous  aphonia  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whispered  voice ;  the  patient  speaks  in  a  pure,  soft  whisper,  without 
effiit.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  aphonia  be  due  to  laryngitis,  the  whisper  is 
ffridoloos  or  husky  and  labored.  Moreover,  in  aphonia  due  to  laryngitis 
there  is  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration,  symptoms  generally  absent  in 
nrrvous  aphonia.  As  the  question  is  usually  to  decide  between  nervous 
aphonia  and  chronic  laryngitis,  and  as  the  latter  affection  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
tl**  latter  disease  will  serve  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Examination  with  the 
laryngoscope  will  establish  the  diagnosis  by  showing  that  the  larynx  is  free 
fnvm  lesions ;  and  the  absence  or  the  incompleteness  of  movements  of  the 
glottis  when  an  effort  to  speak  is  made,  may  be  ascertained  by  inspection. 

iDspection  with  the  laryngoscope  shows  that  paralysis  of  laryngeal  muscles 

oiay  be  bilateral  or  unilateral ;  and  that  the  different  muscles,  namely,  the 

a«l'iuctort  and  abductors,  the  tensors  and  the  laxators,  may  be  affected  sepa- 

r^>\j.     Unilateral  paralysis,  of  course,  points  to  some  cause  affecting  the 

pn^nimogafflric  nerve  on  one  side  only,  and  it  is  especially  suggestive  of  an  aneu- 

n«inal  tumor  pressing  upon  one  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.     Dr.  Geo. 

J<4in4tofi  states  that  bilateral  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the 

r^trarrvnt  laryngeal  or  the  vagus  nerve  on  one  side.     He  attributes  the  par- 

i;«  •in  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  pressure  is  made  to  a  reflex 

:iH  j^ne«.'     A  case  under  my  observation  exemplified  the  correctness  of  this 

9Kttt«*metit.     A  patient  at  my  clinic  had  nervous  aphonia,  and  the  laryngo- 

•«  'ppe  abowed  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors.     The  existence  of  an  aneu- 

r.tm  nested  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  ascertained. 

TliK  localization  of  paralysis  in  the  different  muscles  of  the  larynx,  singly 

'•"  ^rcrrmlly,  is  to  be  made  by  laryngoscopic  examination.    As  a  rule,  in  func- 

:  "nal  aphonia,  the  adductor  muscles  are  affected.     The  patient  is  unable  by 

a^  ^iT^trt  of  the  will  to  approximate  the  vocal  cords  sufficiently  for  phonation. 

!'•  paraijHis  of  the  abductor  muscles  the  voice  is  more  or  less  affected.     This 

'  rxxk  <d  pAralysis  will  claim  separate  notice.     For  an  account  of  the  laryngo- 

^  ruFyfc   Appearances,  the  symptoms,  etc.,  of  paralyses  affecting  the  different 

Bii«r>le»  separately,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  of  diseases  of 

&  ^-  iwryikiL  in  extenso,* 

If  apbonia  be  purely  neurotic,  in  other  words,  involving  no  lesion  of  the 

I    %'Jie  Monthlj  Abstract  of  Med.  Sciences,  published  hj  Henry  C.  Lea,  Feb.  1876. 
'  Cohen,  op.  at.f  treats  falljr  of  laryngeal  paralyses. 
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nervous  centres,  nor  pressure  on  either  the  par  vagum  or  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  recovery  may  be  expected  after  a  duration  of  the  affection  varying 
much  in  different  cases.  The  voice  is  sometimes  restored  instantaneously 
and  unexpectedly.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  re{)eated  attacks  Lad 
occurred. 

Treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition  ;  tonic 
remedies  and  invigorating  hygienic  measures  are  indicated.   Moderate  counter- 
irritation  may  be  useful.   Electrization  of  the  laryngeal  muscled  has  been  found 
signally  useful.     ]k)th  the  induced  and  the  direct  current  are  used  with  suc- 
cess.    The  recovery  of  the  voice  sometimes  follows  a  single  application,  or 
even  a  single  electrical  shock ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  treatment,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  continued  for  several  weeks.     In  some  of  the  ca-^es  in  whirii 
electricity  at  once  effects  a  cure,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  succe^  i» 
due  to  a  moral  influence.      Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver  has  found  the  following 
method  of  manipulation  successful  in  several  cases :   The  wings  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  in  their  [K>8terior  and  upper  part,  are  to  be  compressed  by  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  tlie  patient  being  instructed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an 
effort  to  speak.     In  his  cases  a  feeble  voice  sound,  after  a  little  time,  was 
produced,  and  this  was  followed  shortly  by  the  full  restoration  of  the  voice* 
He  explains  the  effect  by  supposing  that  the  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords  from  the  pressure,  as  it  were,  "starts  the  machinery  of  the  vcK-ai 
apparatus."^   It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  efficacy  of  the  metluKl 
is  measurably,  at  least,  dependent  on  a  psychical  effect.   Other  measures  often 
effective  are  evidently  an  operation  through  the  mind.     Cohen  states  that  he 
has  rcjieatedly  effected  a  cure  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror,  the 
patient  being  led  to  sup()Ose  that  its  introduction  was  a  curative  proce<luTt% 
The  late  Professor  Ware  sometimes  succeeded  by  telling  patients  tliat  tkfv 
could  recover  the  voice  by  an  energetic  act  of  the  will.     A  violent  mental 
emotion  has  sometimes  produced  sudden  aphonia,  and,  aphonia  existing,  l';t< 
sometimes  occasioned  a  sudden  restoration  of  the  voice.     A  case  has  b^  n 
related  to  me  in  which  aphonia  had  existed  for  several  years,  and  the  i^tifir., 
a  woman,  was  cured  by  taking  a  quantity  of  spirit  sufficient  to  product*  in- 
ebriation.    She  was  not  accustomed  to  take  alcoholics,  but  the  tn*atiiM*nt  «a« 
advised  by  her  physician,  who  had  heard  of  a  cure  having  been  thus  etfect*  U 
in  another  case. 

Whenever  there  is  a  partial  restoration  of  the  voice,  complete  recovery  may 
be  expected  by  systematic  efforts  of  sjieech,  in  the  same  way  as  the  contn>l  *-i 
the  will  over  other  |>aralyzed  muscles  is  effected  by  means  of  |)ersisiem  ^nl'in- 
tary  exercise.  Commencing  with  the  vowels  most  easily  s|H>ken,  the  prarnrv 
should  extend  to  those  more  difficult  of  utterance,  then  to  consonance  w  i 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  finally  to  sentences.  After  recovery,  the  exfr>*i-e 
of  the  voice  within  the  limit  of  fatigue  is  to  be  advised. 

Aphonia  is  sometimes  feigned.     The  malingerers  are  women  actuateii  Itv 
a  desire  to  excite  syinfiathy  or  to  become  objects  of  interest.     I  Itavt-  t,  •  i 
with  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  deolan'd  their  inability  even  to  whi^r*  r. 
One  of  these  patients  communicated  by  signs  and  by  writing ;  the   ot  li«  r  *  • 
silent  articulate  movements  of  the  lips.     A  curious  feature  in  the  firts^t  tM  O  -  -^ 
cases  was,  that,  during  a  second  visit,  accompanied  by  her  husband*  vh  V   I 
was  in  conversation  with  him,  she  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  &n«i  ti>i  «. 
part  in  the  conversation  during  the  remainder  of  the  inter\'iew.     No  comu.  i>i 
was  made  on  this  sudden  recovery  of  voice  either  by  herself,  her  husl^^nd.  *  r 
by  me.     I  met  her  casually  some  years  afterward ;  there  was  then  no  iin^-.<  r- 
ment  of  voice,  and  she  made  no  reference  to  her  aphonia  except  to  m&.k   i:  I 

1  Vide  Am.  Joom.  of  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1870. 
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rpcollected  her  consulting  me-  The  subsequent  history  in  the  other  case  is 
uoknown.  That  the  inability  to  speak  is  in  some  instances  a  self-delusion,  is 
probable.     This  may  have  been  the  explanation  in  the  cases  just  noticed. 

Paralysb  affecting  the  abductor  muscles  has  important  distinctive  features 
when  contrasted  with  the  paralysis  of  the  adductors.  The  effect  of  bilateral 
paraiysts  of  the  abductors  is  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  giving  rise 
to  more  or  less  obstruction  of  respiration.  The  obstruction  is  manifest  espe- 
riallj  in  inspiration.  The  condition  is  analogous  to  that  after  the  physiologi- 
cal experiment  of  dividing  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  vibration 
of  the  cords  with  the  current  of  inspired  air  causes  stridor.  There  is  dys- 
phonla,  but  not  com[)lete  loss  of  voice.  Dyspnoea  exists  in  proportion  to  the 
oh-Jtruction.  There  is  danger  of  death  from  suffocation,  especially  if,  as  may 
la|>[>en,  spasm  of  the  adductors  be  added  to  the  paralysis  of  the  abductors. 

in  view  of  the  indication  for  prompt  treatment  whenever  the  obstruction  is 
Hifficient  to  involve  danger,  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  important.  The  laryn- 
^«cope  renders  it  positive,  and,  it  cannot  be  made  so  otherwise  than  by 
in*{jection  of  the  larynx.  In  marked  cases,  the  vocal  cords  are  in  close  prox- 
imity, the  aperture  being  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  and  no  dilatation  takes 
(»Ure  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Without  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  the 
r-<»Uy,  stridulous,  inspiratory  sound  might  suggest  either  laryngitis  or  oedema 
of  the  ghiUs. 

Tracheotomy  is  indicated  whenever  the  obstruction  involves  immediate 
<iang*T.  The  indication  derives  great  force  from  the  fact  that,  with  an  open- 
.nir  into  the  trachea,  the  affection  is  tolerated  indefinitely.  Cohen  cites  a 
(-1^.  within  his  cognizance,  in  which  a  tracheal  tube  had  been  worn  for 
tA  >re  than  twelve  years,  the  patient  a  judge  who  was  able  to  continue  his 
daties  on  the  bench.  He  also  cites  three  cases  in  which  life  was  lost  from  a 
rv-r'u^ial  to  sobmit  to  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  If  from  the  occurrence  of 
'{^i^m  of  the  adductors,  paroxysms  are  liable  to  occur  threatening  life,  there 
«^in  be  DO  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  as  a  prophylactic 
iD'a^ure,  provided  the  patients  are  not  under  instant  observation. 

Cartes  in  which  spasm  of  the  adductors  is  not  an  element,  may  not  require 
*4r^cad  interference.  A  case  came  under  my  observation  at  my  college 
'  riic,  in  which  there  was, a  certain  amount  of  dyspnoea,  but  not  enough  to 
t.'.r^-au-n  life.  Tlie  patient  was  sent  to  Belle vue  Hospital,  and  preparations 
M*  Hf  maiie  to  perform  tracheotomy  at  a  moment's  notice.  Recovery  took  place 
^'t%oat  the  operation,  the  treatment  consisting  chiefly  of  quietude  and  assa- 
' '  r.-iiL.  Dr.  Geo.  M.  LefTerts  has  reported  two  cases  of  recovery,  without 
:r  u*}i«fcjtomy,  under  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  patients  having  had 

Th*?  prr>gnogts,  as  regards  recovery  from  the  paralysis,  will  depend  on  the 
'iri^atire  conditions.  If  the  paralysis  depend  on  lesions,  either  centric  or 
-  rii*hend,  which  are  permanent,  recovery  is  not  to  be  expected.  Danger  of 
iifi  from  obf«i  ruction  is  permanently  averted  by  a  tracheal  opening.  If, 
w^rer^  tlic  paralysis  be  functional,  or  if  it  depend  on  syphilitic  changes,  as 
the  cases  reported  by  Lefferts,  the  prognosis,  as  regards  recovery,  is  favor- 

If  the  paralysis  be  unilateral  and  remain  so,  there  is  little  or  no  danger 

-:;  afxt ruction.    T)ie  voice  is  weak  and  stridulous,  simulating  chronic  laryn- 

-  !  ..      In  a  patient  forty  years  of  age,  aneurism  should  always  be  suspected, 

.  «ltould   be  sought  for,  especially  in  the  site  of  the  descending  portion  of 

cord  ;   but  the  paralysis  may  depend  on  other  causes,  either  centric  or 

I  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Bee.  1878. 
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peripheral,  generally  the  latter,  which  affect  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  on  one  side. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muBcles  is  extremely  rare.  The  number 
of  reported  cases  is  small ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pathological  character 
of  the  affection  was  not  infrequently  overlooked  prior  to  the  date  of  laryngo- 
scopy. 

Korbid  Orowthi. 

The  most  common  tumor  within  the  larynx  is  papilloma.     It  takes  its 
origin  by  preference  from  that  portion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membnuie 
which  is  covered  with  flat  epithelium.     It  may  have  a  broad  base,  or  may  be 
connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  distinct  pedicle.     It  con>i>u 
essentially  of  hypertrophied  and  newly-formed  papillae  covered  with  flat  epi- 
thelium.    Small  papillomatous  growths  are  not  infrequent  attendants  u()on 
tuberculous  and  syphilitic  laryngeal  ulcers  and  chronic  laryngitis.     Papillo- 
matous growths,  however,  may  occur  without  inflammation.     Other  im[)or- 
tant  forms  of  new  growths  are  the  laryngeal  polypi,  which  may  be  fibrous, 
myxomatous,  or  glandular.     Fibroma,  myxoma,  and  adenoma  do  not,  how- 
ever,  necessarily  assume  a  polypoid  form  in  the  larynx.     Carcinoma  of  the 
larynx,  when  primary,  is  usually  of  the  flat-celled  variety,  and  takes  iV^  ori<rin 
from  that  portion  of  the  larynx  lined  with  squamous  epithelium,  espcHrialij 
from  the  true  vocal  cords.     Cancer  seated  primarily  in  the  lan'nx  is  ran* ; 
the  disease,  in  the  cases  in  which  this  part  becomes  affected  by  it,  genenilly 
originating  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the  neck  exterior  to  the  larynx.     Syphi- 
litic and  tuberculous  new  formations  have  already  been  referred  to.     A  de- 
tailed consideration  of  these  and  other  rarer  forms  of  laryngeal  tumors  mu5t 
be  sought  in  works  treating  esi)ecially  of  diseases  of  the  throat. 

Morbid  growths  occasion  inconvenience,  suff'ering,  and  death,  by  producing 
obstruction.     Surgical  interference  becomes  necessary  when  the  obstruct  it  »n 
is  sufficient  to  endanger  life.     A  tube  may  be  worn  in  the  tracliea  for  an  in- 
definite i)eriod.     In  a  case  in  which  a  permanent  artificial  o|)ening  becooM^ 
necessary,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  large  fistulous  orifice  might  not  Ix* 
established,  rendering  the  tracheal  tube  unnecessary.     As  bearing  on  this 
question,  the  following  case  is  of  interest :    A  patient,  aged  about  forty*  ad- 
mitted into  one  of  my  wards  in  Bi'llevue  Hospital,  suffering  from  the  ('tf«*<'> 
of  a  debauch,  had  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  trut  l)«  % 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger.    This  fistula  followed  a  iKo(a>i 
received  in  a  fracas,  and  had  existed  for  seventeen  years.     It  ocoasione«l  iitt.* 
or  no  inconvenience  in  respiration.     There  were  no  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  he  wa.^  entirely  fn«* 
from  pulmonary  disease ;  the  only  inconvenience  which  it  ocoasioneti  « ;i.^   ;n 
speaking.     In  order  to  direct  a  current  of  air  through  the  glottis  »ulfici-  - : 
for  the  production  of  the  voice,  he  was  accustomed  to  approximate  th«  ciitn 
to  the  sternum,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  close  the  fistula. 

The  laryngoscope  lias  proved  to  be  of  great  practical  value  in  detennir..'  z 
the  existence,  situation,  size,  and  character  of  morbid  growths  within    tl 
larynx,  and  in  facilitating  surgical  operations  for  their  removal  tlirou^h  t  • 
laryngeal  aperture.     Cohen  states  that  prior  to  laryngoscopy  probably  x    ; 
more  than  seventy  cases  of  morbid  growths  within  the  laiynx  wtre   to  Y-- 
found  in  medical  literature,  whereas  within  the  last  twenty  yean 
of  such  cases  have  been  reported. 
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PERICARDITIS. 

IitTodaetorj  Remarks.  Perienrdltii- Anatomioal  Oharaeten— Clinical  History— Pathological 
(^JltrMtor^aoaatloD—Diagnosii—ProgDoala— Treatment.  Chronic  Pericarditis.  Pneumo- 
P«nearditla. 

DISEASES  affecting  the  circulatory  system  are  seated  either  in  the  blood- 
TesseU  or  in  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation — the  heart.    There  is  a 
?roup  of  affections  existing  independent  of  the  organs  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
ti*iD  and  involving  certain  morbid  changes  of  the  blood.     The  affections  be- 
longing in  this  group  are  simple  or  benign  anaemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythaemia, 
;-*^udo-ieucocyth«mia,  lymphatic  anaemia  or  Uodgkin's  disease,  pernicious 
a::^mia,  and  to  these  may  be  added  Addison's  disease.     These  affections  pro- 
C'tri  from  defect  or  disturbance  referable  to   the   blood-producing  organs. 
Tij'j  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section  (Section  III.),  under  the  heading 
I). ^32*63  Afffecting  the  Hasmatofioietic  System.     Morbid  conditions  of  the 
r-.-<^/  Dot  recognized  as  individual  affections,  being  common  to  different  dis- 
*-A^'^^  are  considered  in  Part  First  of  this  work.     Diseases  of  the  vessels, 
'ntfriagf  as  they  do,  much  more  largely  into  maladies  which  belong  to  the 
-uTzttm  than  into  those  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  are 
t^.ir  oonaiJered  by  surgical  writers.     Of  the  diseases  of  the  arteries,  aneu- 
r>in*  situated  within  the  chest  and  abdomen  will  alone  claim  attention  in  this 
'.'^itti^e.     Thoracic  aneurisms  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  ;  those  situated 
w.iiAa  the  abdomen  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  abdominal  tumors, 
tn  v^ion  IV.     Inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis)  has  been  referred  to  in 
■  '  n«^nioo  with  pysemia.     This  section  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  diseases 
k.*'*i-ting  the  heart. 

Till?  diseases  of  the  heart  are   conveniently  arranged  in  the  following 
/T'UfH:   1.  Inflammatory  affections.     2.  Structural  lesions.     3.  Functional 
:.-'nler.     Inflammation  affecting  the  heart  gives  rise  to  different  diseases 
^•itnimg  to  the  structure  in  which  it  is  seated.     Inflammation  of  the  serous 
T.  mhrane  inventing  the  heart  (the  pericardium)  gives  rise  to  the  disease 
•  "d  pericarditis.    Inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
-m  (^the  endocardium)  is  another  disease,  called  endocarditis.      Inflam- 
es ^tion  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  (the  myocardium)  is  distinguished  as 
'  \''*carditis*     These  three  inflammatory  diseases  claim  separate  conside- 
ii*oo- 

Aoute  Pericarditis. 

Pancarditis  occurs  as  an  acute  and  as  a  chronic  affection.     Acute  peri- 
<*ar  litis  will    be  now  considered,  and,  afterward,  the  chronic  form  of  the 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  pericarditis  may  be  either  diffuse  or 
circumscribed.     When  circumscribed,  the  inflammatory  products  are  usually 
deposited  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  near  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels.    Diflui!« 
pericarditis  is  the  usual  form.     The  morbid  appearances  resulting  from  acute 
inflammation  in  this  situation  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  inflammation  of 
other  serous  membranes,  for  example,  the  pleura.     The  serous  membrane  is 
at  flrst  reddened  in  consequence  of  congestion  and  small  ecchymoses.     Tlie 
inflammatory  exudation  consists  of  flbrin,  serum,  pus-cells,  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles.     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  sero-Hbrinous,  the  pus-cells  not 
being  suflicient  in  number  to  rc^nder  opaque  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation. 
Tiie  exudation  may  consist  almost  wholly  of  fibrin,  with  very  little  serum. 
This  has  been  called  dry  pericarditis.     Under  exceptional  circumstances  tiie 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  present  so  abundantly  as  to  give  to  the  serum  a  re4lili>h 
or  brownish  coloration.    This  constitutes  hemorrhagic  pericarditis.    It  occurs 
especially  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  or  cancer  of  the  pericardium,  and, 
also,  as  a  complication  of  scorbutus.     In  very  rare  instances  the  exudation  is 
purulent.     This  may  occur  in  pysemia,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  a  purulent  inflammation  in  the  neighborhood,  as  in  cases  of  suppurative 
pleuritis,  hepatic  abscess,  etc.     In  acute  diffuse  pericarditis  the  flbrin  is  ile- 
posited  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  or  a  series  of  layers,  on  the  visceral  and  oo  the 
parietal  surface  of  the  membrane.    It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  fibrinous  pseudo- 
membrane,  that  its  free  suH'ace  has  a  rough,  shaggy  appearance,  due  to  the 
projection  of  numerous  filaments  and  villous  processes  (cor  villosum — hairy 
heart).     This  peculiar  disposition  is  attributable  to  the  constant  churning 
action  of  the  heart. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  eflusion  in  diflferent  cases  of  pericarditis  varit* 
greatly,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  a  few  ounces  only,  and,  in  other  cases, 
to  a  pint  or  more.  It  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  contains  flocnruli  of 
fibrin.  Wandering  cells  or  pus-cells  are  present  in  the  fibrinous  layer  and  in 
the  serum,  also  in  varying  numbers  in  the  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane 
itself.  Whether  these  have  any  other  origin  than  emigration  from  the  bloiid 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

If  recovery  take  place,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  the  fibrin  undergoes  a  mde- 
cular  disintegration  and  is  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  new  coniie«*tivt' 
tissue,  in  the  form  of  adhesions,  is  developed.  The  process  of  their  format  :«.n 
is  the  same  as  in  pleurisy  (page  125).  The  pericardial  sac  may  be  com|d«-t<  .y 
obliterated  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  its  two  layers,  or  it  may  be  ixirtiaiir 
obliterated.  The  adhesions  may  also  develop  in  the  form  of  threads  and  Lan*^ 
stretching  between  the  |)ericardial  surfaces. 

Purulent  pericarditis  runs  a  less  favorable  course.  Several  pints  of  p*:* 
may  accumulate  in  the  pericardial  sac.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  |mri«-t:ii 
layer  of  the  pericardium  ulcerates,  and  the  pus  may  even  escajKj  externa*,  r 
by  a  fistulous  opening.  It  is  possible  for  only  small  accumulations  of  pu»  to 
be  absorbed. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  sufl*ers  more  or  less  in  its  nutrition  in 
all  cases  of  pericarditis.  The  most  fre<)uent  change  is  fiarenchynmtous  ar  d 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  situated  just  beneath  the  |t«*rirar- 
dium.  The  fibrous  thickening  of  the  visceral  pericardial  layer,  which  f'(»lU>«  « 
pericarditis,  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  gn)wth  of  fibrous  tis«nj<*  ir.'i* 
the  subjacent  muscular  substance,  and  a  consequent  atrophy  of  the  iiiufcui^ 
fibres  in  this  situation. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  dividing  simple  acute  diffuse  pericarditis^  ir: 
stages  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  pleuritis.    The  first  stage  extends  to  t  - 
time  when  liquid  eflusion  takes  place  to  an  extent  sufllicient  to  beapprrt^ii^i*^!  ^  ^ 
the  physical  signs.    The  second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  eflfusion,  coniiaue^  u; 
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the  liquid  is  absorbed.     The  third  stage  extends  from  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid  to  the  recovery,  and  this  is,  generally,  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

Clixical  History. — The  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  made  up,  to  9 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  arising  from  co-existing  affections,  for,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  associated  with  either  articular  rheuma- 
tbm,  Brigbt's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  pleuritis  with  or  without  lobar  pneu- 
monitis.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to 
wbiU  extent  certain  symptomatic  phenomena  are  due  to  the  cardiac  disease. 
A>  a  rule,  the  development  of  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
pain  which,  in  some  cases,  is  acute  and  lancinating,  like  the  pain  in  pleuritis, 
ami  increased  by  forced  breathing,  so  that  the  disease  has  not  infrequently 
U-en  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of  the  pleura.     The  intensity  of  the  pain 
varies  much  in  different  cases ;  it  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and 
it  is  sometimes  slight  or  wanting.     The  pain  may  be  increased  by  acts  of 
dr;rIutition,  by  eructations,  and  it  sometimes  is  analogous  to  that  in  angina 
jw-fioris.     The  facies  is  that  of  suffering  and  anxiety.     A  dry,  irritable,  sup- 
pnft«ged  cough  is  generally  present.     Tenderness  over  the  pnecordia  is  more 
ur  less  marked,  and  pressure  in  the  epigastrium  upward  in  a  direction  toward 
il'**  heart,  sometimes  occasions  acute  pain.     The  pain  produced  by  a  deep 
i/>f>iration  may  cause  the  patient  to  shorten  this  act,  and,  hence,  by  way  of 
rf)m{)en.sation,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  increased.     The  ai€B 
*(iii'  may  dilate  in  inspiration.     Patients  sometimes  manifest  suffering  from 
un  indt'finite  sense  of  distress,  without  acute,  localized  pain,  and,  in  women, 
hv^tmcal  phenomena  may  be  associated  with  the  development  of  the  disease. 
7/i€  Action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  amounting,  sometimes,  to  palpitation. 
T;.#*  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  quick,  and  vibratory.     Pyrexia  and  its 
•^-'Dcomitants,  namely,  anorexia,  debility,  etc.,  are  present.     These  are  symp- 
t«fii^  belonging  to  the  first  stage. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  usually  short.  An  appreciable  amount  of 
'-fi^ion  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  one 
•ir  iwo  days.  The  acutcness  of  the  local  symptoms,  namely,  pain  and  sore- 
o^*N  then  diminishes,  and,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  effused  be  sufflcient  to  fill 
*'T  riistrnd  the  pericardial  sac,  symptoms  are  added  which  proceed  from  the 
}»f*^ure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  heart.  These  symptoms  are,  a  sense  of  op- 
prv  <«ion  referable  to  the  prsecordia ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  exertion,  which 
t  U  the  patient  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  movements  of  the  body ; 
'"  ''l#'iw»A  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  with  a  notable  increase  on  emotional 

*  X  -itfinent  or  any  muscular  effort;  dyspnoea,  sometimes  amounting  to  ortho- 
t'l  ra,  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large  and  rapid ;  feebleness  of  the  voice 

*  '»'\t^  ap^ionia,  and  dysphagia,  in  some  cases,  produced  by  pressure  of  the  dis- 
t'  •>  Ui\  sac  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  and  on  the  oesophagus.    Cyanosis 

*  i  tu rg«?«eence  of  the  cervical  veins  are  sometimes  marked,  due,  probably, 
*'  (  rf^^ure  on  the  auricles  and  the  vense  cavae.  Venous  pulse  on  the  neck  is 
-•r:.''tiiD««  observed.  Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.  Singultus  may  be 
'  -  -iuce*!  bj  pressure  on  the  phrenic  or  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
^  n>*  cMnteA  are  characterized  by  remarkable  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sys- 
''  'II.  Mental  aberration,  consisting  in  obstinate  taciturnity  and  indifference, 
J  '  mating  with  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement  under  the  influence  ot 
i  lii*UjfD»  which  excite  terror,  is  occasionally  observed.  Coma,  chorea,  and 
:-  'onie  eonvulsions  have  been  known  to  occur.  Tliese  symptoms  are  apt  to 
r.\^k  the  cardiac  disease,  and  lead  the  practitioner  to  suspect  disease  of  the 
'  'tin.  Antopeical  examinations  show  that,  in  these  cases,  neither  inflamma- 
'  ^n  nor  anj  appreciable  lesion  of  the  nervous  system  exists,  and,  hence,  the 

•  riumena  are  to  be  referred  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
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The  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  bj  the  sjmptoms,  corresponds  (o 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  effusion.     If  the  inflam- 
mation be  slight  or  moderate  and  the  quantity  of  effused  liquid  small,  the 
disease  may  run  its  course  without  any  symptoms  denoting  gravity,  and  the 
symptoms  may  not  even  point  to  the  existence  of  any  affection  within  the 
chest.     In  other  cases  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  formidable  of  di.4. 
eases.     The  symptoms  due  to  compression,  of  course,  diminish  as  the  liquid 
is  absorbed.     The  absorption  sometimes  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and,  in  this 
respect,  different  cases  present  great  variation.     If,  instead  of  being  absorbed, 
the  liquid  continue  to  accumulate,  and  life  be  not  rapidly  destroyed,  the  |)en- 
cardial  sac  may  become  greatly  dilated,  and  the  affection  become  chronic. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  recovery  after  absorption  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation.     This  may  be  too  abundant  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  after  continuing  for  a  greater  or  le^ 
period  in  a  chronic  form.     In  cases  which  go  on  favorably  toward  recovery^ 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  easily  excited  during  the  stage  of  con* 
valescence. 

Pathological  Character. — Acute  pericarditis  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  character  from  other  serous  inflammations.     The  same  series  of  proce^^es 
which  take  place  in  the  serous  inflammation  considered  in  the  preceding  seotion 
(pleuritis),  occur  in  this  inflammation,  namely,  fibrinous  exudation  and  liquid 
effusion,  agglutination  followed  by  permanent  adhesion  of  the  free  surfaces  of 
the  membrane,  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  pus.     Suppurative  pericar- 
ditis, however,  occurs  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  suppurative 
pleuritis  or  empyema.     As  in  cases  of  pleuritis  and  other  serous  infiamma- 
tions,  so  in  different  cases  of  pericarditis,  both  the  actual  and  relative  amount 
of  fibrin  and  serum  differ  greatly.     In  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  i^ 
small  and  the  effusion  of  liquid  abundant ;  in  other  cases,  the  fibrin  is  abun<i- 
ant  with  but  little  liquid,  and,  again,  in  other  cases,  both  fibrin  and  liquid  are 
eitlier  abundant  or  small.     Judging  from  the  number  of  cases  which  I  Ka\« 
seen,  dry  pericarditis,  that  is,  the  presence  of  fibrin  without  seroua  effu$ton, 
is  not  extremely  rare. 

Causation. — Acute  pericarditis  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  p<-r- 
forating  wounds  of  the  chest,  or  contusions.  In  one  of  the  caseas  ^LivU  I 
have  observed,  it  was  produced  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  one-tined  fork. 
Walshe  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  pericardial  sac  was  perforated  in  th** 
juggler's  trick  of  swallowing  a  sword,  and  fatal  pericarditis  induced.  In 
the  Museum  of  Bellevue  Hospital  is  a  remarkable  specimen,  in  which  a  5*t 
of  false  teeth  is  contained  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  teeth  were  £^«  al- 
lowed during  alcoholic  coma,  and,  lodging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  onKophajus 
produced  ulceration  through  this  tube  and  into  the  pericardium,  giving  ris< 
to  fatal  pericarditis. 

Exclusive  of  its  traumatic  origin,  the  disease  is  almost  always  secoodarr. 
and  it  is  developed  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  oftener  thim  la 
connection  with  any  other  affection.  Occurring  in  the  course  of  rheumatU 
it  is  distinguished  as  rheumatic  pericarditis.  It  would  appear,  from  Ma: 
tical  data,  to  occur  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  pro|ionion  of  aUHit 
one  to  six.  Sibson,  out  of  326  recorded  hospital  cases  under  his  caxe«  louti^ 
evidence  of  pericarditis  in  63.'  Without  having  noted  sufficient  da.tm  for  an- 
alysis, I  am  sure  that  this  proportion  is  considerable  higher  than  in  mj  ex|^* 
rience.     The  comparative  infrequency  of  this  complication  in  the  rmcca  «L 

>  Beynolds^s  System  of  Medicine. 
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IttTe  come  under  mj  observation,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  prompt 
tod  efficient  employment  of  the  alkaline  treatment,  which,  for  many  years, 
htt  been  in  voj^e  in  this  country.  Generally  the  development  is  in  the  early 
put  of  rheumatism,  after  more  or  less  of  the  joints  have  been  affected,  but 
occasionally  the  pericarditis  precedes  the  articular  affection.  When  it  follows 
the  affection  of  the  joints,  it  is  not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  a  meta- 
Kuis  of  the  articular  affection,  but  it  proceeds  from  the  same  morbid  condi- 
tion which  underlies  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  both  are  effects  of  a  common 
iniernaJ  cause  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  blood.  Rheumatic  pericarditis  is  generally  associated  with  endocarditis. 
The  Utter  existed  in  54  of  the  63  cases  analyzed  by  Sibson. 

Next  in  frequency  to  its  development  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  either  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It 
if  Dot  very  infrequent  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright*s  disease  ;  it  is  a  rare  con- 
comitant of  the  renal  affection  which  follows  scarlatina,  and  in  other  cases  of 
acute  diffuse  nephritis.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  small  kidney 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Its  causation  is  imputed  to  the  accumulation  of 
ana  in  the  blood.  Sibson's  statistics  show  that  it  occurs  in  as  many  as  eight 
or  nine  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  Bright*s  disease. 

pTxmia,  scorbutus,  the  continued  and  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and  in- 

ilu«*n2a,  are  other  affections  in  connection  with  which  this  disease  has  been 

oU^'rved  to  occur,  the  pathological  relation,  probably,  being  the  same  as  when 

it  uccurs  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  renal  affections,  namely,  a  com- 

oca  causative  condition  pertaining  to  the  blood.     It  is  a  tolerably  frequent 

("tcomitant  of  pleuritis  and  of  pneumonitis,  affecting  either  the  right  or  left 

'  i'-j^-oftener  the  latter.     And  in  this  connection,  it  is  generally  attributed 

tu  an  extenaion  of  the  inflammation  from  the  pleura  to  the  pericardium  in 

•>iij«qiience  of  the  proximity  of  these  membranes.     But  here,  too,  it  is  per- 

^\H  more  rational  to  refer  the  pleural  and  pericardial  inflammation   to  a 

'^•ouDon  internal  causative  condition,  than  to  suppose  the  latter  to  be  depend- 

f-^jt  on  the  former. 

Idiopathic,  spontaneous  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  diseases.  I 
^^r^«  however,  met  with  a  few  examples,  or,  at  all  events,  cases  in  which  a 
car* -fill  examination  failed  to  discover  any  pre-existing  or  co-existing  disease, 
&"r  was  any  other  affection  developed  so  long  as  the  patients  remained  under 
('-  «^rration,  the  period  extending  only  to  the  time  when  they  had  recovered 
•■itfiricntlj  to  leave  the  hospital.  The  extreme  infrequency  of  such  cases 
r*:Afn  it  extremely  probable  that,  whenever  pericarditis  exists,  some  one  of 
t^ie  affections  just  named  will  be  found  associated  with  it. 

DtAGKOBiB. — The  events  be\onging  to  the  clinical  history  of  acute  pericar- 

•i '  .i>  are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic  for  the  disease  to  be  discriminated  by  the 

-;•  3iffiom3  aiooe,  from  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  or  pleurodynia.    Its  co-existence 

'v.'h  tlAc  two  former  of  these  affections  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  its  ex- 

«»>nAr  would  surely  be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 

'«t  little  nuu'ked.     The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  physical  signs.     The  presence 

('  infUmmatory  exudation  gives  rise  to  an  adventitious  sound  or  murmur, 

ca.-'-d  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  in  the  movements 

«'  :h^  beaart.      Tliis  sign  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  and,  as  the 

'zviarir>n  takes  place  usually  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of 

ir'^ommjition^  the  sign  becomes  available  for  diagnosis  at  an  early  period  of 

•    di«i'ms«*.      The  sign  is  called  the  pericardial  or  cardiac  friction  murmur^ 

vr  Mfrnfcimes,  in  contradistinction  from  the  murmur  produced  by  blood-cur* 

r»;.'«  within  the  heart,  an  exocardial  murmur. 

The  triction  murmur  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  murmur  produced 
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within  the  heart,  called  endocardial  or  bellow$  murmur,  hj  attention  to  the 
following  points :  It  id  generally  double,  that  is,  consisting  of  two  adventitious 
sounds  for  each  beat  of  the  heart,  one  produced  bj  the  systolic  and  the  other  bj 
the  diastolic  cardiac  movements.  The  character  of  the  murmur  denotes  friction ; 
that  is,  it  is  rubbing,  grazing,  or  grating,  and,  at  a  later  period  in  the  disease, 
it  may  be  creaking,  like  the  sound  of  new  leather.  It  is  limited  to  the  prae- 
cordia,  not  propagated  beyond  the  borders  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be  limited 
to  a  {)ortion  of  the  pnecordial  space.  As  regards  its  intensity,  it  differs  much 
in  different  cases,  and  it  is  apt  to  vary  in  the  same  case  during  an  examina- 
tion, the  variations  dependent  on  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  It  haii  not 
the  same  fixed  connection  with  the  normal  heart-sounds  as  the  endocardial 
murmurs ;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  observe  the  same  regularity  in  rhythm 
as  the  latter.  This  is  a  striking  point  of  distinction.  It  is  intensified  and 
sometimes  clianged  in  character  by  firm  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  In 
connection  with  a  rough  friction  murmur,  fremitus  is  sometimes  felt  by  the 
liand  applied  to  the  pnecordia. 

A  friction  murmur,  if  ever  wanting  in  the  first  stage  of  pericarditis,  is 
present  so  generally  that  we  are  warranted  in  basing  an  exclusion  of  the  di:»- 
ease  on  its  absence,  provided  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  infiammatory 
exudation,  and  limiting  the  question  of  diagnosis  to  tlie  first  stage.     The 
murmur  is  almost  pathognomonic,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptom^ 
and  history ;  yet  there  is  one  source  of  fallacy,  namely,  the  production  of  an 
intra-pleural  friction  murmur  by  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  caM*s  of  pleu- 
ritis.     A  friction  murmur  accompanying  the  systolic  and  diastolic  movero^^m^ 
of  the  heart,  continuing  while  the  patient's  breathing  is  voluntarily  sus()cnde«). 
may  be  thus  produced  irresj)ective  of  pericarditis.     I  have  met  with  several 
examples,  the  absence  of  pericarditis,  notwithstanding  a  well-marked  murmur 
with  cardiac  rhythm,  having  been  determined  by  examination  after  death. 
This  is  called  a  cardiac  pleural  friction  murmur.     It  is  to  be  susjiet'ted.  \f 
pleuritis  be  known  to  exist,  with  or  without  pneumonitis,  when  the  mumi'ir 
is  limited  to  the  border  of  the  heart,  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  vary  iti^ 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  cardiac  murmur  during  the  |)eriods  of  exaniirm- 
tion,  it  iMMng  heard,  in  some  cases,  only  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  and  gvD«- 
rally  affected  more  or  less  by  the  respiratory  movements. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  occurrence  of  liquid  effusion  and  its  amoant  juv 
determine<l  by  {)ercus8ion.     Abnormal  dulness  or  flatness  exists  over  an  in« 
creased  area  in  the  pnecordial  region.     The  pericardial  sac,  if  filled   miih 
liquid,  forms  a  pyriform  tumor,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  readily  clftin«>J 
by  |)ercu8sion.     The  base   is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  apex-l»eal    tn 
health  ;  the  \v\\  border  is  without  the  left  nipple,  and  the  right  border  l»etm«<r-n 
the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  and  the  right  nipple;  the  a|)ex  is  iM»ar  \\.« 
sternal  notch.     The  situation,  size,  and  sha{>e  of  the  area  of  dulmn^  or  t:^t» 
ness  [)oint  to  pericanlial  effuvsion.     If  the  pericardial  sac  be  partially  tfil:'«i 
with  li()uid,  the  area  of  dulness  in  the  pnecordia  is  abnonnally  widemnl  at  ar«i 
below  the  afiex  of  the  heart,  the  widening  extending  more  or  less  up^irarvl   in 
pn)|)ortion  to  the  quantity  of  efiusion.    Vocal  resonance  is  diminishes!  or  \«*-4 
within  the  area  of  dulness  or  flatness,  and  also  vocal  fremitus.     If  tho  «4w  ^« 
distended  with  liquid,  the  pnecordia  may  be  abnormally  prominent  mn«l    t**^ 
inU*rcostal  depressions  abolished,  as  in  pleuritis,  within  this  region.       M«-z>* 
suration  will  show  the  increa^Mi  size  of  the  pnecordia.     The  extent  ivT  dtili  --^ 
or  flatness  at  different  {leriods  of  the  disease,  will  show,  on  the  one  hAnd,  |«r  -^ 
gres:*ive  increase,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  diminution  of  the  quantity  <*r  \u^      <. 
and  at  length  its  complete  removal.     Dr.  J.  M.  Rotch  has  railed  at(4^nti«>r  t  • 
the  fact  that  the  pericardial  sac,  when  filled,  gives  rise  to  flatness  on  p«rrT-..-o~ 
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sion  in  the  fiflh  intercostal  space  on  the  right  side — a  fact  which  I  have  clin- 
icallj  Terified. 

The  friction  murmur  either  diminishes  or  disappears  after  considerable 
effusion  of  liquid  has  taken  place.  Not  infrequently  it  continues,  although  the 
pericardial  sac  may  be  filled  with  liquid  and  even  much  dilated.  Under  these 
circumstances^  it  is  sometimes  heard  when  the  patient  is  raised  to  the  sitting 
postare,  and  may  disappear  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back.  If  it  have 
disappeared  or  been  diminished  during  the  stage  of  effusion,  it  returns,  with 
increased  intensity,  after  the  absorption  of  the  liquid ;  and  it  then  persists 
until  agglutination  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  takes  place.  Occasionally  it 
continues  daring  convalescence  and  after  apparent  recovery. 

The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  is  weakened  and  may  be  suppressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  liquid.  If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  considerable,  the  situation 
of  the  beat  is  altered ;  it  is  raised  to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  carried 
to  the  left  as  far  as,  or  even  beyond,  the  line  of  the  nipple.  The  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  rendered  feeble  and  distant  by  the  presence  of  liquid,  especially 
the  first  sound,  and  this  becomes  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound. 

By  means  of  these  signs,  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  is  generally  made 
without  difficulty.  Bearing  in  mind  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  daily  examinations  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  that  disease  with 
reference  to  this  complication  should  not  be  omitted.  The  fact  that  it  occurs 
in  cases  of  Bnght's  disease  should  also  be  borne  in  mind ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good 
rule,  in  examining  a  patient  with  any  disease,  not  to  omit  an  exploration  of 
the  pnecordia.  Developed  in  connection  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  it  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  diagnosis  involves  more  difficulty  than  when  it 
occurs  in  other  pathological  connections.  The  determination  of  pericardial 
effusion,  i£  a  large  effusion  also  exist  in  the  left  pleural  sac,  is  not  always 
eafty,  and  the  chief  reliance  in  such  a  case  must  be  on  the  presence  of  a  fric- 
tion murmur  which  is  produced,  not  without,  but  within  the  pericardial  sac. 
I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  the  heart  was  enveloped  in  either  a  carcino- 
matous or  sarcomatous  growth,  completely  filling  and  distending  the  pericar- 
dial sac  without  altering  its  form.^  In  this  unique  case  the  signs  were  those 
of  pericardial  effusion,  and  this  was  the  diagnosis.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
pericardial  effusion  could  be  excluded  in  such  a  case,  except  by  means  of  an 
exploratory  puncture,  which  might  have  been  resorted  to  without  harm. 

In  a  case  under  my  observation  the  pericardium  became  agglutinated  over 
the  left  half  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  half  of  the  sac  was  filled  with  effused 
liquid.  Such  a  case,  if  not  observed  from  the  commencement,  offers  a  puzzling 
problem  in  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  delirium,  coma,  etc.,  in  some  cases  of  pericarditis,  masks 
the  jiymptoms  pointing  to  the  latter.  An  examination  for  the  signs  of  peri- 
carditis should  not  be  omitted  in  cases  presenting  notable  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Prognosis. — Acute  pericarditis  is  in  some  cases  a  very  dangerous  disease, 
but  in  other  cases  comparatively  mild.  The  gravity  depends  much  on  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and 
more  especially  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  together  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid,  rapidly  effused,  may  lead 
quickly  to  a  fatal  termination.  Death,  in  such  cases,  is  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  heart  from  compression,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  life  was 
destroyed  in  this  way  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  only  from  the  time  of  the 
attack.     Grenerally,  however,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  is 

'  Vide  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  2d  edition. 
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from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia.  In  such 
cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  either  the  prolonged  compression  of  the 
heart  by  liquid,  or  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  inflam- 
mation on  the  muscular  fibres,  or  both  causes  combined.  Sudden  death,  bj 
syncope,  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  there  be 
much  liquid  effusion.  A  patient  under  my  observation,  affected  with  mild 
pericarditis,  died  instantly  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  go  to  stool. 

But  the  fatality  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  is  often  due,  not  so  much 
to  the  disease  per  le,  as  to  coexisting  affections.  In  fact,  exclusiTe  of  the 
accidents  just  referred  to,  the  disease  tends  to  recovery.  The  danger  varie? 
greatly  with  its  different  pathological  connections.  Rheumatic  pericardii i.<, 
not  associated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  is  rarely  fatal.  On  the  other 
hand,  pericarditis  developed  in  the  course  of  Bright*s  disease  proves  fatal  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  sustain  any  important  intercurrent  affection  being  wid*  \j 
different  in  these  two  diseases.  Cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  show  a  large  fatality.  Traumatic 
cases  generally  end  in  recovery,  provided  the  heart  be  not  injured.  Occur- 
ring as  an  idiopathic  affection  and  uncomplicated,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

If  the  disease  do  not  prove  fatal  during  its  acute  course,  it  either  entL<  in 
recovery  or  it  becomes  chronic.  Chronic  pericarditis  will  claim  8(*]ianite 
consideration.  In  the  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  the  usual  result  is  ailhe- 
sion,  by  the  intervention  of  newly  formed  tissue,  of  the  pericardial  surta«t*5 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organ.  In  a  small  proportion  U' 
cases  the  adhesion  is  limited  to  a  few  small  spaces.  Occasionally,  patch*^ 
of  either  false  or  true  membrane,  without  adhesion  of  the  two  surface*,  are 
the  only  permanent  effects  of  the  disease.  It  is  doubtful  if  complete  al»<oq». 
tion  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  ever  takes  place,  followed  by  no  adwn- 
titious  tissue  and  leaving  no  trace  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — ^The  widely  different  circumstances  under  which  acute  p^^ri- 
carditis  occurs,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  in  the  treatment.      TJ  •• 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  and  other  measures  hepetot^-re 
distin^ished  as  antiphlogistic,  can  only  be  entertained  in  the  first  stap*  <4 
the  disease,  and  when  it  is  idio[)athic,  or  traumatic,  or  connected  with  rht  u- 
matism.     These  measures  are  undoubtedly  inappropriate  when  it  is  dev<"h»»'»  ^i 
in  the  progress  of  Bright's  disease,  or  when  it  is  secondary  to  pleuriti**  <»r 
pneumonitis.     In  general  terms,  the  propriety  of  these  measures  admits  of  c« -n- 
sideration  only  when  the  pericarditis  is  either  primary,  or  secondary  to  atT'V- 
tions  which  do  not  in  themselves  impair  considerably  the  ability  of  the  py^t.  r 
to  sustain  an  additional  disease.     When  not  associated  with  other  «li**-a.«**-^ 
which  are  in  themselves  dangerous,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  pericmnl.: .« 
tends  to  recovery. 

In  the  cases  to  which  bloodletting  must  be  limited,  the  general  priiM*i(  1«^ 
which  are  to  govern  its  employment  are  the  same  as  in  other  acute  int'u-:  - 
mat  ions.  These  principles  have  been  considered.'  Some  importanct".  |w  •- 
haps,  belongs  to  this  consideration,  namely,  by  diminishing  the  mas«  of  l»l  •  •  . 
the  heart  is  less  excited,  and  its  labor  diminished.  On  the  other  hmnd«  it  « 
to  be  considered  tliat  the  danger  incident  to  the  disease  is  mainly  from  tv.r  • 
lysis  of  the  heart  or  impairment  of  its  muscular  power.  Giving  doe  wr:.--  • 
to  these  considerations,  bloodletting  should  be  employed  with  great  cimi*:-  - 
•pection,  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  relating  to  tl«e  c«rru- 
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lation,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  may  appear  to  indicate  it.    It  is  never 
indicated  after  considerable  effusion  has  taken  place. 

Depletion  by  means  ot*  saline  purgatives,  with  restricted  diet,  is  indicated, 
in  the  first  stage,  by  the  same  symptoms  as  in  other  acute  inflammations. 
This  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  nauseant  and  other  sedatives.  These  should 
he  limited  to  the  first  stage.  They  might  be  pernicious  if  continued  after 
effusion  has  occurred,  and,  hence,  the  great  importance  of  determining  the 
presence  of  liquid  and  its  amount,  by  physical  signs. 

Shall  the  system  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury  in  the  first 
stage?  This  is  a  question  which  difierent  writers  and  practitioners  have 
answered  difilerently,  some  advocating  rapid  mercurialization  as  highly  impor- 
tant, others  regarding  it  as  needless  and  hurtful.  In  the  cases  in  which 
mercury  is  by  some  considered  important,  and  by  many  admissible,  my  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  be  satisfied  to  forego  its  use. 

Opium  is  of  great  value  in  this,  as  in  other  acute  inflammations.  It  is 
indicated  by  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  is  to  be  employed  suf- 
ficiently to  relieve  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  The  form  of  opiate  and 
the  mode  of  administration  are  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  in 
individual  cases. 

Locally,  mild,  revulsive,  and  soothing  applications  are  useful  in  the  first 
stage.  Sinapisms,  a  poultice,  the  water-dressing,  or  the  spongio-piline  satu- 
rated with  a  warm  anodyne  infusion,  may  be  employed.  Blisters  in  this 
stage  should  not  be  employed.  Aside  from  their  interference  with  the  daily 
physical  explorations,  which  are  vastly  important,  they  do  more  harm  by 
adding  to  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  than  good  by  way  of  revul- 
sion. By  Grerman  writers  cold  applied  to  the  prsecordia,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  is  said  to  be  useful.  The  evidence  of  its 
usefulness  is  the  relief  of  pain,  together  with  diminished  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action. 

The  indications  in  the  second  stage  relate,  first,  to  the  liquid  effusion.  If 
the  amount  of  effusion  be  sufficient  to  enfeeble  the  heart  by  compression,  it  is 
highly  important  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  liquid  as  speedily  as  possible. 
For  this  end,  the  prsecordia  may  be  painted  daily  with  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  small  blisters  may  be  applied,  removing  them  as  soon  as  vesication 
hegins,  and  allowing  the  blistered  surface  to  dry  up  rapidly.  Hydragogue 
cathartics  and  diuretics  may  be  employed,  as  in  pleuritis,  taking  care  not  to 
carry  these  measures  so  far  as,  to  depress  the  vital  powers  and  weaken  the 
heart's  action.  Tiiis  caution  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  suggests  a  second 
mdication  which  may  be  present  in  the  second  stage,  namely,  to  strengthen 
the  heart's  action  and  support  the  powers  of  life  by  the  timely  and  judicious 
use  of  alcoholics,  tonics,  and  nourishment.  Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  disease,  if  it  end  fatally,  destroys  life  by  affecting  directly  the  heart's 
action,  the  measures  just  named  are  indicated  with  an  urgency  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  feebleness  of  the  circulation.  All  measures  which  tend 
directly  or  indirectly  to  weaken  the  circulation  or  depress  the  vital  powers, 
are  contra-indicated  in  the  second  stage.  The  liability  to  fatal  syncope  on 
exertion  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  quietude  should  be  rigidly  enjoined. 
Feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  in  the  second,  and  sometimes  in  the 
first,  stage,  constitute  an  indication  for  digitalis  which,  however,  should  not 
he  given  sufi&ciently  to  retard  unduly  the  heart's  action. 

During  the  stage  of  convalescence,  precautions  against  undue  excitement 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  exercise,  mental  emotions,  over-repletion  of  the 
stomach,  etc.,  are  more  important  than  during  recovery  from  most  other 
ftCQte  inflammations.  At  the  same  time,  convalescence  will  be  expedited 
and  complete  recovery  secured,  by  a  nutritious  diet,  tonic  remedies,  gentle 
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gestation  out  of  doors,  and  other  hygienic   measures  to  promote   speedj 
recuperation. 

In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis  developed  in  the  course  of  either  riieoma- 
tism  or  renal  disease,  it  may  be  important  to  take  into  account  the  supposed 
presence  in  the  blood  of  a  morbid  material  upon  which  the  pericardial  inflam- 
mation depends.  The  indication  derived  from  this  view  of  the  cauisation  is, 
in  general  terms,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause, 
by  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  belonging  to 
those  ailections.  This  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  will  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  hereafter  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  renal  distfa<»e. 
The  importance  of  measures  to  prevent  the  development  of  pericarditis,  in  the 
course  of  these  diseases,  will  also  be  then  considered. 

If  the  disease  end  in  recovery,  without  becoming  chronic,  adhesion  of  the 
pericardial  suHiaces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  be  expected  to  take 
place.  This  result  was  formerly  supposed  to  lead  to  progressive  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  and  therefore  pericarditis  was  regarded  as  a  highly  serious  dis* 
ease  with  reference  to  its  remote  effects.  This  is  an  error  which  arose  from 
imputing  to  pericardial  adhesions  the  consequences  of  the  valvular  lesions 
which  often  coexist.  It  may  be  doubted  if  adhesions  alone  tend  to  produce 
enlargement,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  associated  with  valvu* 
lar  lesions,  they  may  give  rise  to  little  inconvenience.  The  pericardial  sur« 
faces  are  not  infrequently  found,  in  autopsical  examinations,  univenially 
adherent,  as  a  result  of  ancient  |)ericarditis,  without  any  otiier  evidence  of 
cardiac  disease,  and  when  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  had  exi»tt^ 
during  life. 

Chronic  Pericarditis. 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  subacute  from  the  beginning,  or  it  may  follow 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  If  acute  pericarditis  do  not  end  in  conraU-^ 
cence  after  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  it  becomes  a  chronic  affec- 
tion. As  regards  anatomical  characters,  cases  differ.  In  some  cajH-s  of 
chronic  i)ericarditis  there  is  no  liquid  effusion,  but  the  pericardial  surfaces 
agglutinated  by  several  layers  of  fibrinous  exudation,  which  collectively 
be  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exu«ia- 
tion  is  not  absorbed,  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  continues,  and  the  di««^a.«e 
often  ends  fatally  after  a  variable  duration. 

In  other  cases  liquid  effusion  remains  and  progressively  accumulatess  tb« 
pericardial  sac  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  muoh 
enlarjjcd  as  to  depress  the  diaphragm  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  i!.e 
thomcio  si>ace.  In  a  case  rejwrted  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Satterwhite,  who  kindlj  |»re^ 
senliMl  to  me  the  specimen,  the  liquid  removed  afivr  death  amounted  to  ei^hl 
pounds  and  four  ounces.*  In  a  case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Sweit,  ii.<» 
quantity  of  liquid  was  at  least  a  gallon. 

In  clironic  pericarditis  witliout  liquid  effusion,  pain  is  rarely  proiiiin«>ot. 
The  symptoms  are  those  defiendent  on  feebleness  of  the  circulation*  doe  u^ 
the  im{)aired  muscular  ]x>wer  of  the  heart,  and  on  constitutional  irritate*  ^w. 
In  the  casos  in  which  lar^re  effusion  exists,  the  heart  is  weakened  by  cofnpf>>«^ 
sion,  and  tlie  |>atient  suffers  from  dyspncra  caused  by  interference  vrixh  x\wm 
repiratory  function.  The  dyspnoea  may  amount  to  orthopmea  if  tlie  accutno- 
lation  of  liquid  be  largt\  Pain  under  these  circumstances*  is  rarely  a  prooai* 
nent  symptom.     The  symptoms  mentioned  as  due  to  the  pressure  of  tins 

1  Richmond  and  Louisville  Med.  Joomal,  April,  1872. 
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cvdiil  sac  filled  with  liquid  in  the  second  stage  of  acute  pericarditis,  maj  be 
Kill  more  marked  when  the  sac  is  dilated  by  effusion  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  difease.     These  symptoms  are  aphonia  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
Ivjngeal  nerves;  dysphagia  from  pressure  on  the  cesophagus;  cyanosis,  tur- 
ge^iceooe  of  the  cervical  veins  from  pressure  on  tlie  venae  cavse  and  the  yield- 
ing waiU  of  the  auricles;  singultus  from  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  or 
branches  of  the  par  vagum.     Chronic  pericarditis  with  effusion  is  not  to  be 
eonfounded  with  pericardial  dropsy  (hydro-pericardium).     The  latter  occurs 
in  eonoection  with  general  dropsy,  and  the  accumulation  of  serum  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  sofficient  to  dilate  the  sac.     In  chronic,  as  in  acute,  pericarditis,  the 
liquid  is  generally  sero-fibrinous.     In  rare  instances  it  is  purulent  (pyo- 
pencardium).     The  effused  serum  is  sometimes  colored  with  blood.     This 
Tariety  of  pericarditis,  called  hemorrhagic,  does  not  claim  separate  considera- 
tioo.    The  term  haemo-pericardium  denotes  the  presence  of  blood  either  with 
or  without  pericarditis.     Without  pericarditis,  it  may  be  a  consequence  of 
woDoda  which  penetrate  the  pericardial  sac,  and  of  the  rupture  of  either  the 
heart  or  an  aneurism.     In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  so-called  hemorrhagic 
pericarditis,  the  liquid  is  bloody  serum.     This  occurs  especially  in  pericar- 
ditis associated  with  purpura  haemorrhagica  and  scorbutus. 

The  diagnosis,  if  liquid  effusion  be  not  present,  must  oflen  be  inferential, 
heing  based  mainly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  antecedent  acute 
pericarditis.     Creaking  friction -murmur  exists  in  some  cases,  notwithstanding 
(L«*  agglutination  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.     If  friction-murmur  be  not 
prv-MfDt,  and  acute  pericarditis  be  not  known  to  have  existed,  a  positive  diag- 
&rKi«  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     The  heart  is  found  to  be  more 
K- 1^^  eolarged,  but  there  are  no  means  of  determining  that  the  enlargement 
prrjceeda  from  the  deposit  of  fibrin.     If  liquid  effusion  be  present,  the  physi- 
cal «igns  render  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive.     Flatness  on  percussion 
exists  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
Hffmom  toward  the  axillary  region  in  proportion  as  the  pericardial  sac  is 
diUihd.    Obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions  and  even  bulging  may  be 
obw-nred.     In  a  young  subject  there  may  be  notable  projection  of  the  prse- 
nfnlhL     Fluctuation  in  the  intercostal  spaces  is  sometimes  felt.     Laterally, 
b^vood  the  limit  of  the  flatness  on  each  side,  resonance  on  percussion  and  the 
r>Y(»inaory  murmur  show  the  presence  of  lung.     The  heart's  impulse  is  sup- 
(''*'-'^'d,  but  a  shock  communicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  felt. 
A  t'nction-murmur  is  sometimes  heard,  even  when  the  quantity  of  effused 
«  wvfd  is  rcry  large.     The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  the  first  sound  being 
•  ^'ont,  more  weakened  than  the  second,  and  short  and  valvular  like  the  second 
*"'ind.     These  signs  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

1 1  *-  profrnosis  in  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  always  extremely  unfa^ 
'M'Tibie.     The  disease  ends  fatally  afler  a  duration  varying  much  in  different 

Tiie  indications  for  treatment  are  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and 

(cifurt  vi^r  to  the  heart  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  nutritious  diet  and 

■  "-r  hygi<fnic  measures.     The  propriety  of  much  counter-irritation  is  doubt- 

* '-.     Everything  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken  the  heart  or 

:  •*  vital  powers  is  to  be  avoided.     In  this  point  of  view,  mercurialization  is 

/•rtionaUe.     If  there  be  much  liquid  effusion,  diuretic  remedies  may  be 

'•'''  'i,  ami  small  blisters.    Hydragogue  cathartics,  in  these  cases,  if  the  patient 

*«  !''-«-ble,  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection.     In  a  case  under 

-r.i  «4»«prvation,  elaterium  given  in  small  doses  and  producing  but  a  moderate 

^':'--t,  appealed  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination.     Iodine  may  be  employed  as 

a  fc^rbefacienty  externally  and  internally. 
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The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  paracentesis  relates  chieflj  to  cafles  of 
chronic  pericarditis.  Instances,  however,  may  occur  in  which,  owing  to  a 
rapid  and  large  effusion  of  liquid,  this  question  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  acute  disease.  If  life  be  in  immediate  danger  from  the  quantity  of  liquid^ 
whether  the  inflammation  be  acute  or  not,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
concerning  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  liquid  by  aspiration.  But  this 
question  is  not  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated  to  avert  impend- 
ing death.  May  not  the  rules  of  practice  now  generally  accepted  in  ca^es  of 
pleuritis  with  effusion  and  of  empyema,  be  applied  to  similar  conditions  ia 
cases  of  pericarditis  ?  From  a  rational  stand-point,  the  answer  is  affirmative. 
Further  clinical  experience  is  requisite  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  tlii« 
answer.  Following  these  rules,  if  a  large  accumulation  of  liquid  remain  un- 
diminished by  other  measures  of  treatment,  continued  for  a  reasonable  period, 
aspiration  should  be  employed,  and  the  latter  is  always  indicated  in  supparv 
tive  pericarditis. 

As  preliminary  to  the  operation  there  is  apparently  no  objection  to  an  explo- 
ratory puncture  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  liquid  and  to  ascertain 
its  character.  No  harm  can  arise  from  the  puncture  with  a  needle  attached 
to  a  hypodermic  syringe.  £ven  should  the  heart  be  punctured  therewith,  no 
serious  consequences  would  follow.  A  needle,  however,  should  not  be  umiI 
in  aspiration,  except  for  the  objects  just  stated.  A  small-sized  trocar  is  un- 
objectionable. The  suction  force  by  means  of  Davidson's  syringe,  propf*rly 
adapted,  is  preferable  to  that  produced  by  Dieulafoy's  apparatus  or  its  modi- 
fications ;  the  former  is  simpler  and  more  easily  managed. 

Roberts  lias  tabulated  60  cases  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium.  Of  the$e 
cases  the  number  of  recoveries  was  24.  Of  the  fatal  cases  (36),  23  survivrd 
the  operation  for  one  day  or  longer,  the  average  duration  of  life  being  over  27 
days,  and  the  longest  duration  160  days.^  These  results  strongly  sustain  tlit* 
propriety  of  the  operation,  especially  when  it  is  considered  in  how  largv  a 
proportion  of  cases  pericarditis  is  associated  with  other  grave  affections,  and 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  operation  has  generally  been  en  dernier  rrssorL 

The  most  eligible  point  for  making  the  puncture  is  the  fifth  intercuhiAl 
space  between  the  sternum  and  the  linea  maroallaris,  somewhat  nearer  to  ti.f* 
former  than  to  the  latter.  It  is  probably  an  important  precaution  to  with- 
draw the  liquid  very  slowly.  If  the  liquid  be  purulent,  and,  alter  refw^at**! 
aspirations,  pus  continue  to  reaccumulate,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  pennaivrt 
opening  into  the  pericardial  cavity  with  injections  afford  the  onlj  hope  ut' 
effecting  a  cure. 

Pneumo-Perioarditis. 

This  name  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardtjd  sar  in 
cases  of  pericarditis.  Air  or  gas  may  find  its  way  into  this  situation  thn^i::' 
a  wound  of  the  thoracic  walls,  or  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through  a  tiMu\*.* 
communication  between  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  and  the  pericardial  €:a^it]i> 
Air  may  get  access  into  this  cavity  through  a  wound  of  the  cheat*  and  |>^  n- 
carditis  not  be  de\'eloped.  The  condition,  then,  is  expressed  hj  tiM*  t«  -m 
pneumO'pericardium,  I  have  reported  a  case  exemplifying  this  «talrn>>ot.* 
It  is  possible  that  gas  may  be  generated  by  decomposition  of  the  producu  \< 
inflammation  within  this  cavity,  but  examples  must  be  exceedingiT 

The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  gives  rise  to  splashing  and  someti 
tallic  sounds  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  heard  oo  aMtscu..: 

>  Parac«nteBis  of  the  Perioardinm,  hj  John  B.  Roberts,  A.M.,  M.D.,  ete«»  1SH>* 

*  Vide  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    2d  editkHU 
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tm  Percussion  over  the  pnecordia  elicits  a  tympanitic  resonance.  These 
Qx$  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  treatment  of 
pQeumo-pericarditis  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  pericar- 
ditis without  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 

Of  28  cases  collected  hj  Miiller,^  9  terminated  in  recovery.  The  cases 
due  to  traamatism  offered  the  most  favorable  prognosis.  Of  14  such  cases  6 
recorered. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ENDOCARDITIS.    MYOCARDITIS.    ANEURISM  OP  HEART. 

simple  Eadoemrditto  —  Anntomieal  Ghnraetera  —  Glinioal  History  —  Pathologieal  Ohar- 
mettr — Cattsation  —  Diagnoaia — ProgooaU  —  Treatment  —Acute  Ulcerative  Endooarditia— 
X/ocanlitia. 

TNTLAMMATION  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
X    the  endocardium,  is  called  endocarditis. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  endocardium  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flat, 
/lolrffooal  cells,  called  endotlielium.     Beneath  this,  two  layers  of  connective 
ti<^ue  may  be  distinguished ;  the  one  next  to  the  endothelium  is  Extremely 
nrh  in  elas^tic  fibres,  and  contains  flat  and  branching  cells  with  some  smooth 
miHcie  fibres.     This  elastic  layer  is  connected  with  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
In-art  by  ordinary  fibrillated  connective  tissue.     Capillary  bloodvessels  pass 
frnm  the  larger  vessels  in  the  fibrillated  connective  tissue  into  the  elastic  coat 
o*^rly  to  the  endothelium.     The  valves  may  b^  regarded  as  duplicatures  of 
til*-  endocardium,  between  the  lamella?  of  which  is  a  strengthening  layer  of 
fihrouB  tiflsue  derived  from  the  fibrous  rings  of  the  ostia.     The  endocardial 
lamella  is  thicker  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
tfiao  on  the  ventricular,  as  the  former  is  more  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
bViod  cam-nt.     The  valves  are  tolerably  rich  in  capillary  bloodvessels  ex- 
tending from  the  central  fibrous  layer  into  the  elastic  lamellae  beneath  the 
*^Mr»theliuin.     The  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  most 
frwjuenily  situated,  not  upon  the  free  edge  of  the  valve,  but  upon  a  thickened 
I  n**  a  ^hort  distance  from  this  edge,  known  as  the  line  of  closure  of  the  valves, 
&nd  upon  the  base  of  the  valves. 

The  In  flam  mations  of  the  endocardium  may  be  divided  into  simple  endo- 
^^rtiitin,  which  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic,  and  acute  ulcerative  or 
<i.;4itberiuc  endocarditis. 

Simple  Endocarditis. 

A  %harp  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  manifes- 
*4t'i'm3  of  thLi  disease.  A  subdivision  into  verrucous  or  papillary  endocar- 
d  '14  in  which  the  anatomical  lesions  appear  as  warty  excrescences  on  the 
"''Uvnrdititn^  and  sclerotic  or  contracting  endocarditis  in  which  the  valves 
V-eome  thickened  and  shrunken,  has  been  made,  but  these  two  varieties  of 

'  If  filler*     I>rei  Fillf*  von  Pneumopericardie,  Pentsches  Archiv  fQr  Klinische  Medi- 
z.  Bd.  M,  p.  IW.  1879. 
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lesions  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  so  frequently  combined, 
that  they  will  be  considered  under  a  common  heading. 

Anatomical  Characters— Endocardial  inflammation,  in  the  great  nui- 
jority  of  cases,  is  localized  on  the  valves  and  chordse  tendinese.  It  is  relatively 
infrequent  on  the  endocardium  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  After  birth,  it 
is  generally  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  In  the  rare  cases  of  endo- 
carditis of  the  right  side  after  birth,  the  left  is  involved  as  a  rule.  B^'fore 
birth,  the  reverse  holds  true.  Foetal  endocarditis  has  been  often  observed, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  confined  to  the  right  side. 

Redness,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  anatomical  appearances 
of  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammations  in  most  situations,  is  not  of  much 
importance  in  endocarditis.     A  diffuse  reddish  staining  of  the  endocardium, 
due  to  post-mortem  imbibition  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matter,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  inflammatory  hyperaemia.     Redness  in  this  situation  is  only 
significant  when  it  is  arborescent.     Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  exudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium.     The 
essential  anatomical   characteristic  of  endocarditis,  especially  in   ita  early 
manifestations,  is  the  ap|)earance  of  so-called  vegetations  upon  the  cndocardtttoi. 
These  vegetations  may  be  minute  and  in  great  number,  giving  only  a  rough- 
ened appearance  to  the  aflected  endocardium,  or  they  may  attain  to  the  >'ize 
of  a  pea  or  even  larger.     They  are  of  all  shapes,  and  may  be  connected  with 
the  tissue  of  the  endocardium  by  a  broad  base  or  by  a  narrow  pedicle.     Tli^y 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  endocardium  without  leaving  a  loss  of  substance. 
This  fact,  together  with  their  microscopical  examination,  shows  that  they  are 
outgi'owths  from  the  tissue  of  the  endocardium,  and  not  merely  fibrinous 
deposits  from  the  blood  as  was  once  supposed.    They  are  formed  by  a  nodular 
accumulation  of  young  cells,  probably  emigrated  white  blood -oor}>uscK-^,  in 
the  upper  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  endocardium.     They  constitute  a 
kind  of  granulation-tissue  over  which  the  endothelium  has  disappear%*d.     A 
more  difiuse  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  especially  around  the  vegftations^  15 
also  met  with  in  the  endocardium.     U[>on  the  roughened  surface  of  the  vt-p*- 
tations  white  thrombi  are  deposited  from  the  blood.     These  thrombi,  w).i«  h 
may  be  of  considerable  thickness,  are  formed  chiefly  of  white  blood-cor|m>cU  ^ 
and  fibrin  (page  29).     The  vegetations,  with  their  caps  of  fibrin,  are  favoral  '** 
points  for  the  formation  of  emboli  which  may  consist  either  of  bn>kcQ-4iT 
thrombi  or  of  fragments  of  the  vegetations.     Less  frequently  than  in  acu:«» 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  loss  of  substance  of  the  endocardium  may  occur  tn*m 
breaking  off  of  the  veget^itions  or  by  softening  and  fatty  disintegration  cil  tl  «• 
surrounding  infiltrated  endocardial  tissue.     Thus,  there  may  result  perfi'm- 
tion  of  the  valves,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  valvular  aneurism  io  conftequt^n^^* 
of  bulging  of  their  thinned  and  softened  coats. 

In  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  endocarditis,  the  vegetations  ar* 
firmer  in  their  texture,  and  do  not  consist  so  much  of  granulation  tisvsue  u^  «- 
fibrillated  connective  tissue  usually  rich  in  cells.     Tbeae  firm  vc:*«;«'^tat:<  r* 
may  be  developed  out  of  the  soft,  acute  vegetations,  or  they  may  hmve  \wt  - 
slow  in  their  growth  from  the  beginning.     Tlie  valves  are  also  mucb  d*- 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  their  substance  in  consequence  of  the  d«\t  V  ^>- 
ment  of  new  connective  tissue  which  shrinks  and  causes  retraction  oC*  ti  • 
valves.     At  the  same  time,  the  chonlte  tendineas  are  often  shrunken  arc 
thickened.     Abnormal  adhesions  between  the  edgt^s  of  the  valves  or  l^-t«rr .-. 
the  valves  and  the  heart-wall  are  frequently  formed.     Regressive 
piloses,  in  the  form  of  fatty  degeneration  and  of  calcification  of  the 
tions  and  of  the  thickened  endocardium,  are  usually  observed.    The^ie 
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changes  of  acate  and  chronic  endocarditis  lead  to  the  development  of  valvn- 
kt  stenosis  and  insufficiency. 

CimcAL  History. — Authenticated  cases  of  endocarditis  disconnected 
from  other  diseases  which  serve  to  mask  its  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  are  wanting.     The  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  therefore,  as  far  as 
it  u  at  pfresent  known,  will  require  but  a  brief  space.     Our  knowledge  of  the 
dL^eafie  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
jcote  Articular  rheumatism,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  it  is 
af^«ociated  with  pericarditis.     Pain  referable  to  the  prsecordia  is  not  a  con- 
^'tint.  and  ia  rarely  a  prominent  symptom.     The  pain,  when  present,  is  dull, 
not  sliarp  or  lancinating  like  the  pain  in  pericarditis  or  pleuritis.     The 
{MUient  may  complain  of  an  obscure  sense  of  distress  in  the  prsecordia,  not 
UDounting  to  pain.    The  action  of  the  heart  is  morbidly  excited.    The  organ 
bi-ats  with  abnormal  quickness  and  frequency,  and  its  action  may  be  irregular. 
Th«  action  of  the  heart  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  pulse. 
The  local  symptoms,  in  short,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  those  of 
palpitation.     In  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation,  doubtless 
tvlffik  movement  is  induced,  together  with  the  symptoms  of  constitutional 
<iiAiorbanoe  which  accompany  fever  symptomatic  of  inflammation  in  other  * 
iittiaiions.     The  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  often  not  promi- 
nent^ and,  as  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  latent. 
Hence  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  unknown  prior  to  the  early  part  of  the 
i««Knl  century. 

PjiTBOLOGiCAL  Chabacteb. — The  morbid  changes  which  belong  to  sim- 
ple endocarditis  are,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  in  serous  inflammations. 
Inflammatory  products  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  if  they  occur  in  this 
•ituation,  are  carried  by  the  blood-current  into  the  circulation.  The  local 
«^»^u  of  the  endocardial  inflammation  are  warty  growths,  fibrinous  deposits, 
Miifjr4HmB^  etc,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  under  the  heading  Ana- 
tomical Characters. 

Cacsatiok. — Endocarditis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  pri- 

Bkarr  dLtease.     There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  occurs  as  an  idio- 

fmibie  aHection  not  very  infrequently,  and  is  overlooked  in  consequence  of  its 

^'-ocj  aa  regards  cardiac  symptoms.    This  may  be  inferred  from  the  number 

r^  caaea  in  which  valvular  lesions  referable  to  inflammation  are  found  in  per- 

•"'.•  who  have  never  experienced  the  disease  in  the  course  of  which  endocar- 

iit.*  it  apt  to  be  developed,  namely,  articular  rheumatism.     As  met  with  in 

i-^rtiee^  it  is  generally  incidental  to  the  disease  just  named.    The  proportion 

•' '  r^MM  of  rheumatism  in  which  it  occurs  is  not  settled.     The  statistics  of 

i:Tf*^rvot  obaerrers  show  a  variation  from  two-thirds  to  nine  per  cent.     A 

for  this  variation  is  that  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  been  often 

oo  insnfficient  evidence.     The  ground  for  this  statement  will  appear 

:.  rimfaectaon  with  the  consideration  of  the  diagnosis.   The  analysis  by  Sibson 

<^  325  eaaes  of  acute  rheumatism,  observed  by  him,  gave  79  cases  in  which 

'  ^vK  wan  no  evidence  of  endocarditis ;  in  161  cases  the  evidence  of  endocar- 

i.tit  waa  considered  as  positive ;  it  probably  existed  in  13  cases,  and  it  was 

.v.tM  aa  tfareatened  in  63  cases.     It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  evi- 

,''nr¥'  was   considered  as  complete  on  insufficient  grounds.     This  statement 

*  ill  applj'  to  cases  in  which  the  only  evidence  was  a  tricuspid  regurgitant 

a.'irraur,  or  an  aortic  direct  murmur,  and  to  cases  in  which  valvular  lesions 

RAT   ha^e    existed  prior  to  the  rheumatism.     The  cases  of  probable  and 

..r<!:aAeoed  endocarditis  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  statistical  value.     Tho 
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frequency  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  will  doubtless  be  affected  in  not  a  small 
de^rree  bj  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  early  period  of  rheumatism.  It 
sutfices  to  say  that  endocarditis  occurs  frequently  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 
Endocarditis,  like  |)ericarditis,  may  ])erhaps  in  some  cases  precede  the  affec- 
tion of  the  joints.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  rheumatic 
attack,  but  it  is  usually  developed  in  the  early  or  middle  {leriod. 

When  developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it  is  not  from  the  transfrr- 
ence  of  the  affection  of  the  joints  to  the  endocardial  membrane ;  that  is,  not 
by  a  metastasis,  but,  like  pericarditis  developed  in  the  same  connection,  it  is 
produced  by  the  internal  causative  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  articular 
affection.     That  this  causative  condition  consists  of  a  morbid  material  in  the 
blood  is  probable,  and  the  fact  of  the  endocarditis  being  generally  limited  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  morbific  agent 
is  generated  within  the  blood  during  its  passage  through  the  pulmonary  organs. 
It  is  argued  by  Richardson  that  if  the  agent  in  the  blood  exert  its  effect  upoo 
the  endocardium  by  means  of  the  vessels  distributed  to  the  heart,  there  is  do 
apparent  reason  why  the  right  side  should  not  be  affected  as  well  as  the  \e(i ; 
but,  assuming  that  the  agent  in  the  blood  acts  by  being  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  endocardium,  it  is  intelligible  that  this  agent  existing  in 
the  blood  received  into  the  left  cavities  from  the  pulmonary  circuit  should  act 
upon  the  membrane  lining  these  cavities,  and  that  it  may  be  eliminated,  neu- 
tral ized,  or  decomposed  before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the'  systemic 
circuit  and  reached  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.     This  is  the  view  taken 
by  Richardson,  and  in  its  support  he  found  that  by  injecting  lactic  acid  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  endocarditis  was  produced  not  in  the  left,  but  in  the  ri<rht 
cavities  of  the  heart,  the  acid,  as  he  supposed,  being  destroyed  in  these  ex|it*ri- 
ments  before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  and  rea«*li«*d 
the  left  cavities.     These  experiments  have  been  adduced  in  sup|iort  nf  the 
hypothesis  that  the  morbific  agent  which  gives  rise  to  the  affections  of  the 
heart  and  joints  in  rheumatism,  is  lactic  acid  produced  in  the  blood  during  it« 
passage  through  the  lungs.     Cases  in  which  endocarditis  was  constdere<l  •» 
attributable  to  the  remedial  employment  of  lactic  acid  in  diabetes  and  other 
diseases  have  been  reported  by  Balthazer  Foster  and  others. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  cas«*db  of 
rheumatism,  and  this  compound  affection  is  called  endo-pericarditiM*  Rh*'u- 
matic  pericarditis  rarely  exists  without  endocarditis.  The  reverse  of  tt^ts 
however,  does  not  hold  good;  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  devrUi^wd 
without  pericarditis.  In  Sibson's  cases  endocarditis  without  pericmni.tif 
occurred  in  107,  and  endo-pericardttis  existed  in  54. 

Endocarditis,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  is  developed,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease.     It  occurs  oocautionalW 
in  the  eruptive  and  continued  fevers,  and  in  cases  of  pytemia.     It  m&j  i-o^*^!- 
bly  be  produced  by  contusions  of  the  chest.     In  these  general  causatiTe  o^^- 
nections  it  is  extremely  rare.     A  single  instance  only  of  its  occurrence  in 
Bright's  disease  was  observed  by  Sibson.     Its  occurrence  in  chorem  »*  *-.7* 
posed  to  be  frequent.     Evidence  of  its  existence  was  regarded  as  s4ifilcH-nt  in 
13  of  34  cases  observed  by  Sibson.     The  sufficiency  of  the  evidriK.-^,  F-  «- 
ever,  in  all  of  the  13  cases  admits  of  doubt.     This  frequency  of  it«  occorrrro- 
is  consistent  with  the  supposed  relationship  of  chorea  to  rheumatism.     Rr<cur> 
ring  attacks  of  endocardial  inflammation  not  infrequently  take  place  in  cna* 
nectioD  with  existing  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  endocarditis  are  insofllcietit  ftw^  a 
positive  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  even  less  diagnostic  than  tlKMae  wtw^ 
belong  to  the  clinical  hbtory  of  pericarditis,  and  the  disease  ia  ofVener  c\>fi»> 
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pletelj  latent.  The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  pericarditis,  must 
na  00  physical  eTidence.  The  vegetations  and  fibrinous  deposits  give  rise 
to  an  endocardial  murmur,  and  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  murmur,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  As  the  ana« 
toinical  changes  are  especially  situated  upon  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve, 
at  least  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  murmur  is  usually  of  mitral 
origin.  The  murmur  is  of  a  soft  or  bellows  character.  It  accompanies  the 
first  wand  of  the  heart ;  that  is,  it  is  systolic.  It  is  heard  loudest  at  or  near 
tbe  apex  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  situation.  As  a  rule,  if, 
prior  to  the  endocarditis  the  patient  were  free  from  valvular  lesions,  the  sys« 
tolic  mannur  is  not  propagated  far  without  the  left  border  of  the  heart.  It 
is  probable  that  the  anatomical  changes  which  generally  occur  during  the 
progress  of  the  endocarditis,  rarely  involve  immediate  valvular  insufficiency 
eiiber  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice.  Hence,  the  mitral  murmur  does  not 
pruceed  from  an  actual  regurgitant  current  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auricle, 
h  a  not,  then,  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  It  is 
an  intra- ventricular  murmur,  or  it  may  be  called  a  mitral  systolic  murmur , 
likU  term  not  implying  the  occurrence  of  regurgitation. 

Positive  evidence  of  endocarditis  is  not  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the 

munnur  just  named.    A  mitral  murmur  exists  often  without  denoting  existing 

iodammaiion.    It  may  proceed  from  valvular  lesions  which  are  to  be  presently 

ooo4idered.     To  be  evidence  of  existing  endocarditis,  the  murmur  must  be 

<lereloped  under  observation ;  in  other  words,  one  must  be  satisfied  that  the 

fflunnur  which  is  discovered  did  not  exist  on  a  previous  examination.     As  it 

i*  generally  in  cases  of  rheumatism  that  endocarditis  occurs,  let  it  be  assumed 

tiiat,  on  tbe  first  examination  of  a  patient  affected  with  rheumatism,  a  mitral 

fflamuir  is  found.     The  murmur  is  not  proof  of  endocarditis,  for  it  is  not 

known  that  tbe  murmur  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  rheumatic  attack.     The 

exiHeoce  of  endocarditis  is  only  probable,  and  the  probability  of  the  disease 

i^  greater  if  this  be  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism.     But  if,  on  a  first  exam- 

inaiiooy  no  murmor  be  found,  and  subsequently,  a  mitral  murmur  become 

"i^Teloped,  it  is  evidence  of  endocarditis.     The  evidence  is  strengthened,  if, 

iLt  the  same  time,  pain  or  prsecordial  distress  and  excited  action  of  the  heart 

f^int  Co  the  occurrence  of  a  cardiac  complication. 

Reference  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  a  mitral  murmur  only  as  evidence 

'^  endocarditis.     Vegetations  and  fibrinous  deposits  at  the  aortic  orifice  may 

'xrur  in  this  disease,  giving  rise  to  an  aortic  murmur.     An  aortic  direct 

bunnur,  and,  also,  a  pulmonic  direct  murmur,  however,  are  not  infrequent 

in  canes  ut*  rheumatism  without  endocarditis,  more  especially  in  women,  being 

<i  i«*  U>  the  condition  of  the  blood ;  in  other  words,  being  inorganic  murmurs. 

lit-nce^  a  positive  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  is  not  to  be  based  on  these  mur- 

mjn,  uDle««  the  symptoms,  at  the  same  time,  denote  a  cardiac  complication, 

Aij  J  pericarditis  is  excluded.     Irrespective  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  it  is  well 

u>*>«rn  thai  an  aortic  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  t.  0.,  systolic,  is  common 

a«  an  inorganic  murmtu*,  and,  alone,  is  never  proof  of  endocarditis.     Insuffi- 

"•"  ncy  of  the  aortic  valve,  as  an  immediate  effect  of  endocarditis,  must  be 

raiT«     Sibsoo,  however,  gives  some  instances  in  which  this  effect  was  shown 

I'f  the  occarrence  of  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  developed  during  the 

r.vumalisin,  and  afWward  disappearing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis 

'I  I*  a  complication  of  articular  rheumatism,  not  only  do  we  seek  for  the  evi- 

>-  ce  of  ita  development  in  the  course  of  the  latter  disease,  but  the  existence 

'i  artieular  rheumatism  renders  the  diagnosis  more  complete  than  if  this 

sL.vaAe  did  not  exist. 

i^odocardial  murmurs  produced  by  endocarditb  are  generally  permanent. 
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bat  I  have  repeatedly  known  a  mitral  murmur  to  disappear  after  reooveiy 
from  rheumatism.  I  have  known  an  aortic  and  a  mitral  murmur  to  continue 
for  several  years  after  recovery,  and  at  length  disappear  entirely.  In  cases  of 
endo-pericarditis,  the  endocardial  exists  with  an  exocardial  or  friction  murmur. 
In  genera],  the  two  murmurs  may  be  readily  distinguished,  and  each  referred 
to  its  source. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  simple  endocarditis  involves 
no  immediate  danger.     The  danger  is,  for  the  most  part,  remote,  relating  to 
the  valvular  lesions  which  are  apt  to  follow.     (  Viiie  Chapter  III.)     The 
persistence  of  inflammation  in  a  chronic  form  is  not  determinable.     The  con- 
tinuance of  an  endocardial  murmur  is  not  proof  that  inflammation  persis^t^ ; 
roughening  of  the  membrane  from  either  vegetations  or  thrombi  which  remain, 
will  suflice  to  produce  murmur.    The  chief  source  of  important  morbid  eflfects, 
exclusive  of  valvular  lesions,  is  embolism.     Vegetations,  or  masses  of  fibrin 
of  greater  or  less  size,  are  liable  to  be  detached,  and,  forming  emboli,  occa- 
sion obstruction  (infarction)  of  arteries  in  different  organs.     Passing,  of 
course,  into  the  systemic  circulation,  they  are  especially  apt  to  become  lo(l<red 
in  the  spleen  and  in  the  kidney,  where  they  give  rise  to  characteristic  lesions. 
They  may  be  carried  into  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  and  give  ri.se  to 
impairment  of  vision.     Again,  cerebral  embolism  may  occur,  and  ca^^es  have 
occurred  in  which  gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs  has  resulted  from  embolic  ob- 
struction of  their  distributing  arteries.     In  the  latter  case  the  arteries  are 
generally  atheromatous,  or  the  circulation  much  enfeebled.     For  a  gent*ral 
account  of  embolism,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
(  Vide  page  30,  et  seq.)    These  are  accidents  incidental  to  endocarditis.     In 
general,  as  occurring  in  the  pathological  connection  in  which  it  usually  occun^, 
namely,  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  disconnected  trum 
pericarditis,  endocarditis  involves  no  immediate  danger,  and  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease ;  it  is  frequently  latent,  and  is  an  im- 
portant complication  chiefly  because  it  may  be  the  foundation  for  valvular 
lesions  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  or  it  may  be  many  years,  oc» 
casion  serious  consequences. 

Treatment. — Simple  endocarditis  being  confined,  generally,  to  the  Itrft 
side  pf  the  heart,  and  limited  chiefly  to  the  valvular  portion  of  the  endcxrar- 
dium,  does  not  occasion  great  constitutional  disturbance.  Praecordial  fciin 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  indicate  anodyne  remedies  and  MM>tliin2 
applications  to  the  chest.  Blisters,  with  reference  to  these  symptomt(«  art*  <4 
doubtful  propriety.  Sinapisms  and  stimulating  liniments  will  secure  all  tbe 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  counter-irritation. 

Measures  addressed  to  the  supposed  causative  condition  of  the  blood  mrr 
rationally  indicated.  Occurring  generally  in  connection  with  rheumaci.«in«  it 
the  local  manifestations,  this  affection  of  course  included,  defiend  on  the  prv^. 
ence  of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  it  is  plainly  an  object  either  to  cm-u* 
tralize  or  eliminate  this  material.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  thisi  ol>>>i*t 
will  be  hereafter  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rheumatism  ;  hut 
it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  most  important  measure  is  the  administratiim  vt 
alkaline  remedies  in  do^'s  sufficient  to  produce  and  nuiintain  alkalinity  of  th«- 
urine.  The  importance  of  this  measure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrv n«^ 
of  both  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  wiU  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  latter  disease. 

The  remote  evil  consequences  of  endocarditis  proceed  from  tluckenin^. 
morbid  growths,  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  valvular  portion  o^  utc 
endocardium*     It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  desirable  to  limit  and    r«rn»u^*« 
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these  immediate  effects  of  the  inflammation.  The  condition  of  hyperinosis  is 
nore  marked  in  rheumatism  than  in  any  other  disease,  and,  perhaps,  increases 
the  teodency  to  fibrinous  deposits.  With  this  view,  measures  addressed  to 
that  condition  are  rationally  indicated.  Alkaline  remedies,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  lessen  the  liability  to  fibrinous  deposits.  Mercury  has  been  supposed 
to  bre  this  effect.  That  it  possesses  this  power,  however,  has  been  inferred 
ruber  than  demonstrated,  and  the  correctness  of  the  inference  admits  of  doubt. 
It  msj  be  doubted  whether  the  fibrin  deposited  upon  the  membrane  is  ever 
ab!<»rbed ;  it  either  remains  or  is  washed  away,  gradually  or  in  mass,  by  the 
torrent  of  blood.  The  importance  of  absolute  rest  during  the  endocardial 
inflammation^  and  for  some  time  afterward,  has  been  enjoined  by  Sibson,  and 
morv  especially  by  FothergiU.^  The  object  is  to  secure  a  normal  minimum  of 
the  heart's  action,  in  order  to  prevent  changes  in  the  valves  leading  to  perma- 
nent valvular  lesions.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  are  promoted  by 
u  increased  strain  upon  the  valves  weakened  by  existing  or  recent  infiamma- 
im ;  hence,  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  will  increase  the  strain  beyond 
ttuu  neoeasarily  involved  in  the  tranquil  action  of  the  heart.  This  precau- 
tion efflbraces  avoidance  of  not  only  physical  exertion,  but  mental  excitement, 
a  stimulating  diet,  and  the  use  of  alcoholics.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that 
a  ?ood  nutrition  is  to  a  certain  extent  protection  against  these  lesions.  A 
(li'-t  fo  reduced  as  to  occasion  impoverished  blood  is  injurious. 

The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  persistence  of  an  endocardial 

murmur  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  persistent  medication.    The  persistence  of 

t.v-  murmur  is  not  evidence  that  the  inflammation  continues.     The  medicinal 

trfoiffleot  of  endocarditis  should  cease  when  the  local  and  general  symptoms 

4/  ite  disease  are  no  longer  present. 

Acute  TTloeratiye  Endocarditis, 

Among  the  synonyms  for  this  affection  may  be  mentioned  diphtheritic, 
tr>uittic  or  bacteritic,  malignant,  puerperal,  and  pyaemic  endocarditis.  Its 
^•fnmition  bb  a  distinct  disease  is  comparatively  recent.  Of  those  who  have 
^--j^-riaUy  investigated  its  pathology  may  be  named  Yirchow,  Heiberg,  Maier, 
Kl^-rth,  and  Kbster.  The  name  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  perhaps  not 
'•'.^  b^t,  nB  simple  endocarditis  may  be  attended  with  the  formation  of  ulcers, 
f'it  it  is  the  name  commonly  employed. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  distinguished  by  the  malignancy  of  its 
^'■*ir***^  It  may  be  primary,  but  it  is  usually  secondary  to  acute  infectious 
.  -•  aM*s,  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  severe  blood- 
;-  .^'Oing  and  usually  by  the  development  of  multiple  abscesses. 

ANATOMICAL  Appearances. — ^In  this  disease  there  are  formed  upon  the 
*    ''^ardinm,  most  frequently  of  the  valves,  little  reddish  or  grayish  granula- 

'••*.  which  are  usually  closely  set  in  rows  or  in  patches.  The  granulations 
-. i\  ht*  eaail J  scraped  off,  leaving  a  raw  surface  behind.     The  substance  of 

*  valve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  swollen,  softened,  and  lustreless. 
■  ^r««  luiially  of  small  size,  are  met  with  on  the  valves,  and  present,  on 
'  '  ir  infiltrated  borders  and  base,  a  reddish-igray,  granular  deposit.  Fibrin 
!'•!  white  blood-corpuscles  are  usually  deposited  from  the  blood  upon  the 
'  -rw  and  grannlations.  Valvular  aneurisms  may  be  formed  by  bulging  out 
' '  tk>^  thinned  and  softened  endocardium  at  the  base  of  the  ulcers  in  conse- 
'  o'-e  of  the  blood  pressure*     These  aneurisms,  when  on  the  mitral  valve, 


'  TLe  H«ari  and  iU  Diseases.    By  J.  Milner  Fothergill,  M.D.,  etc.    Second  edition, 
'7i. 
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generally  project  toward  the  auricle ;  when  on  the  aortic  valve,  toward  the 
ventricle.  Of  grave  import  are  the  perforations  and  rupture  of  the  valve» 
which  may  result  from  the  ulcerative  process.  In  a  similar  way  ruptort  of 
the  chord®  tendinese  may  occur.  In  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  valves  or 
of  the  chordse  tendinese,  regurgitation  of  the  blood  takes  [)laoe«  FragnicoU 
of  the  valves  or  portions  of  the  granular  or  of  the  thrombotic  depoeit^  maj 
be  carried  into  the  circulation  as  emboli. 

Microscopical  examination  reveals,  both  in  the  granular  deposits  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  endocardium,  colonies  of  sphsero-bacteria  or  micrococci 
(page  9G).     These  have  also  been  found  in  the  capillaries  and  small  arteritd 
of  the  valves.     The  first  effect  of  the  colonies  of  micrococci  is  to  cause  the 
cells,  for  a  certain  distance  around  them,  to  lose  their  nuclei  and  to  under«^ 
the  modification  described  by  Weigert  and  Cohnheim  as  coagulation-necni^is 
(page  d2,  ei  $eg.).     Outside  of  this  non-nucleated  zone,  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  migrate  and  wander  into  the  necrosed  tissue.     In  some  cases  tlttre 
are  comparatively  few  pus-cells,  in  other  cases  they  accumulate  in  sufiicit*nt 
numbers  to  form  little  abscesses  and  to  materially  assist  in  the  destructive 
process.     It  has  been  usually  held  that  the  micrococci  are  first  de|josited  out 
of  the  blood  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium ;  it  has  been  recenilj 
claimed  by  Koster,'  however,  that  they  first  ap|)ear  as  emboli  in  the  ve^rls 
of  the  endocardium.     Either  view  involves  their  preexistence  in  the  circu- 
lating blood.     While  all  pathologists  now  admit  the  constancy  with  which 
colonies  of  micrococci  are  found  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  there  is  nut 
the  same  agreement  as  to  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  causation  of  iLc 
disease. 

Among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis 
arc  multiple  abscesses.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  emboli  which  are  swept  o^ 
from  the  endocardium  in  this  disease,  that  they  are  infectious,  and  proiItK***. 
even  when  of  capillary  size,  abscesses  where  they  lodge.  The  emlioVi  ^i 
simple  endocarditis  produce  only  mechanical  effects,  being  non-infectious  or 
bland  emboli.  The  most  frequent  situations  for  the  lodgment  of  emboli  fn^oi 
the  heart,  are  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  brain.  All  of  the  abscesses  in  tli.» 
disease  are  not  necessarily  of  embolic  origin ;  they  may  be  directly  refcruMr 
to  the  infectious  principle  (micrococci  ?)  in  the  blood.  In  many  ca>4'«  ti.- 
abscesses  precede  the  development  of  the  endocarditis.  It  has  not  !>««» 
established  that  the  petechise  often  observed  in  the  skin  in  this  disvaM.*  uiv 
produced  by  capillary  emboli,  as  has  been  claimed. 

Other  organic  changes,  such  as  enlargement  and  soflening  of  the  9-\\*^  m. 
ecchymoses  and  parenchymatous  degenerations,  are  common  to  thia  Atlt.'cti^'ia 
and  many  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  occurs,  as  a  secondary  affection,  in  oonncct  i  ^s 
with  acute  rheumatism,  puerperal  fever,  and  pysemia.  In  these  connect  jot- « 
the  symptoms  referable  to  the  endocardial  affection  are  comming1t-«l  miih 
those  of  the  associated  diseases,  and  the  affection  is  liable  to  be  ovcTkw*kf  d. 
If  endocardial  murmurs  be  ascertained,  they  may  be  supposed  to  deooir  <»'  .▼ 
simple  endocarditis.  Well  authenticated  reported  cases  of  primary  uU^  rm* 
tive  endocarditis  are,  as  yet,  too  few  to  furnish  numerical  data  for  m  clin:--.^ 
history. 

Subjective  phenomena  referable  to  the  heart  are  not  marked,  and  »re  ott  s 
wanting.     The  prominent  symptoms  are  constitutional,  and  atlribtttAl  1«-  v 
blood-poisoning  caused  by  infective  matter  contained  in  the  blood.      Pi>4     «- 
ing  an  initial  chill  there  is  high  fever,  with  notable  remissions,  tine  Ia*.  '  * 

*  K58ter,  Die  embolisohe  Endocarditis.    Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  72,  p.  257,  l^T^. 
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occarring  irregularlyy  or,  sometimes,  simulating  those  of  periodical  fever. 
There  maj be  repeated  chills;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  frequent  symptoms ; 
jaondice  occurs  not  infrequently ;  purpuric  spots  on  the  skin  are  not  uncom- 
moo ;  prostration  is  great,  and  death  is  preceded  by  delirium  and  coma.  Local 
grmpioms  in  other  organs  than  the  heart  arise  from  infective  emboli.  The 
iiffection  being  generally  seated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  emboli  are  carried 
to  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure. Albuminuria  may  be  present  with  or  without  renal  embolism,  and  ha^ma- 
tarn  sometimes  occurs.  In  exceptional  cases  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
tlie  seat  of  the  affection,  and  then  embolic  abscesses  may  be  produced  in  the 
bng^  The  symptomatology,  in  some  cases,  is  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever, 
ifid,  in  other  cases,  it  accords  with  that  of  pyaemia,  so  that  the  disease  has 
bcfD  considered  as  presenting  two  types,  denominated  typhoid  and  pyaemic. 

Death  takes  place  within  a  brief  period.  Dr.  John  M.  Keating  has 
n-ported  a  case  in  which  a  perforating  ulcer  led  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  the 
dJ^esM  in  this  case,  apparently,  being  primary.^ 

When  the  disease  is  secondary  to  pysemia,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 

vliether  the  pjsemic  symptoms  are  referable  in  any  measure  to  the  heart. 

Pnctically  this  question  is  not  one  of  much  moment.     The  symptoms  which 

luve  been  enumerated,  occurring  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  connected 

vitL  the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis,  point  to  this  endocardial  affection. 

Further  evidence  of  its  existence  is  afforded  by  the  rapid  production  of  regur- 

jTtant  lesions  of  the  aortic  or  the  mitral  valve,  provided  it  be  known  that  these 

i*--}<j05  were  not  present  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  attack  of  rheumatism. 

T:i«f  diagnosis,  when  the  disease  is  primary,  can  be  made  with  more  positive- 

Xi^'-n     it  is  to  be  based  on  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  an  endocarditis  followed 

by  the  genend  and  local  symptoms  which  denote  pysemia.     Pre-existing 

loirnlar  lesions  of  the  heart,  however,  render  it  difficult  to  decide  as  to  a 

r^>*atly  developed  endocarditis,  so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  diag- 

T>  '^tf  is  not  easy. 

T7te  pathology  involves  an  inquiry  respecting  the  agency  of  the  parasitic 
(>rz:uit^iiis  found  within  the  heart  in  producing  the  endocardial  lesions  to- 
^t)j*rr  with  the  local  changes  in  other  organs  and  the  general  phenomena  of 
:h.:  diseaue*  This  inquiry  may  be  merged  into  that  which  relates  to  the  patho- 
'^jj  of  pjsemia  in  general.     (Part  I.  page  85.) 

l^  is  not  known  ttmt  recovery  from  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  ever  takes 
:  j'*^.  With  a  prognosis  based  on  this  fact,  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way 
'.;  rreatment,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  to  be  guided  by  symptomatic 
.^i'lications,  and  to  endeavor  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Myoearditis.     Partial  Aneurism  of  Heart. 

JoflajDination  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  called  myocarditis. 
It  ocearB  in  two  forms,  namely,  suppurative  myocarditis  or  abscess  of  the 
chronic  interstitial  myocarditis.  Abscess  of  the  heart  is  met  with 
with  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyaemia,  and,  more  rarely, 
It.  the  eourye  of  other  acate  infectious  diseases.  There  may  be  a  single  ab- 
•  *^  in  tbte  myocardium,  or  multiple  abscesses.  In  cases  of  pyaemia,  large 
n  .imben  of  bacteria  are  found,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  abscess. 
7 ;  *"  pas  may  be  discharged  into  the  pericardial  sac,  giving  rise  to  purulent 
;«  nrarditiat  or  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  the  latter  case  the 
'•^^>d  floakea  its  way  into  the  abscess-cavity,  thus  leading  to  the  formation  of 
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acute  cardiac  anenrism.  Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  a  consequence  of 
purulent  myocarditis.  An  abscess  in  the  interventricular  septum  may  lead 
to  perforation  and  communication  between  the  two  ventricles.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  rare  instances,  the  abscess  may  become  encapsulated,  and 
the  thickened  pus  remain  innocuous.     Possibly  a  small  abscess  may  cicatrize. 

Chronic  interstitial  myocarditis  leads  to  the  formation  of  bands  and  nodules 
of  fibrous  tissue,  which  replace  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  also  called  indu- 
rative or  fibrous  myocarditis  and  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  connection  witA  chronic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  fibroid  transformation  of  the  endo- 
cardium or  of  the  pericardium  into  the  subjacent  muscular  structure.  The  new 
formed  connective  tissue  grows  between  the  muscular  fibres  which  are  thereby 
compressed  and  atrophied.  In  this  way  the  wall  of  the  heart,  over  a  surface 
of  variable  extent  and  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  becomes  transformed  into 
fibrous  tissue.  This  weakened  spot  in  the  heart-wall  may  yield  to  the  blood- 
pressure,  and,  bulging  out  in  a  sacculated  form,  make  the  wall  of  an  aneo- 
rismal  dilatation.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  development  of  the  so-called 
chronic  partial  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Such  aneurisms  are  most  frequently 
seated  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  more  rarely  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricle, where  they  occupy  by  preference  the  situation  of  the  pars  membranacea 
septi.  They  often  contain  thrombi ;  they  may  become  partially  obliterated 
by  shrinkage  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue ;  they  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  heart. 

In  certain  instances  bands  and  masses  of  fibrous  tissue,  usually  of  small 
size,  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  myocardium  independent  of  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  endocardium  or  pericardium.  The  origin  of  these  indurated 
patches  is  not  well  understood.  In  some  instances  they  may  be  attributable 
to  infarctions  resulting  from  emboli  in  the  coronary  arteries ;  they  may  also 
develop  in  connection  with  gummata  in  the  heart- walls. 

The  most  characteristic  form  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  devel- 
opment of  indurative  endocarditis  and  myocarditis  in  connection  with  gum- 
mata in  the  heart-wall.  It  is  probable  that  similar  indurative  processes  may 
occur  in  the  heart  in  syphilis  independently  of  gummata.  Gummatous  myo- 
carditis may  also  lead  to  the  formation  of  partial  cardiac  aneurisms. 

Some  authors  assume  the  existence  of  a  parenchymatous  myocarditis,  either 
general  or  circumscribed.  Most  of  the  changes  which  have  been  described 
as  belonging  to  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis,  are,  in  reality,  those  of 
albuminous  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance.  There  is  not 
adequate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
heart-muscles.  Myocarditis,  like  endocarditis,  attacks  most  frequently,  afUr 
birth,  the  left  ventricle. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  myocardium  is  the  seat  of  lesion  of  some  kind 
when  cardiac  symptoms  denote  something  more  than  functional  disorders,  and 
when  enlargement,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  valvular  lesions  can  be  ex- 
cluded. To  differentiate  the  different  myocardial  lesions  is  impossible.  To 
meet  symptomatic  indications  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment, 
were  it  practicable  to  recognize  during  life  the  foregoing  pathological  changes.^ 

I  Vide  Case  of  Fibroid  Disease  of  the  Heart,  with  Observations,  by  Prof.  Howanl, 
in  Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1880. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

VALVULAB  LESIONS  WITH  ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  HEART. 

AoAtomieal  Oh»rftoten— GUnical  Hlitory— Pathological  Character— CauBatlon—Dlagnoilt^ 

Prognoaia— Treatment. 

HAVING  considered,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  heart,  the  structural  lesions  of  this  organ  next  claim 
attCDtioD.  The  structural  lesions  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  valves  and 
orifices  of  the  heart.  These  are  known  commonly  as  valvular  lesions.  Other 
lesions  relate  to  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the 
heart  generally  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  the  latter,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  give  rise  to  enlargement.  In  considering,  there- 
fore, valvular  lesions,  I  shall  also  consider  enlargement  as  dependent  thereon, 
and  afterward  notice  enlargement  occurring  without  valvular  lesions. 

Akatomical  Characters. — ^Yalvular  lesions,  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  are  due  to  chronic  endocarditis.  When  developed  after  birth,  they  are 
nearly  always  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  that  is,  at  the  mitral  or 
the  aortic  orifice.  Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  are  comparatively  rare  in 
extra-uterine  life.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  most  frequently  attacks  the  mitral 
valve.  With  chronic  infianimation  of  the  aortic  valve,  an  atheromatous  con- 
dition of  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  aorta  is  usually  present,  the  processes 
in  the  valves  and  in  the  inner  membrane  of  the  aorta  being  essentially  similar. 
Aortic  lesions,  therefore,  like  atheroma,  are  more  frequent  in  advanced  life 
than  in  youth.  Chronic  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valves  is  often  associated 
with  a  similar  change  in  the  mitral,  particularly  in  its  aortic  segment.  The 
cfaahges  in  the  endocardium  produced  by  chronic  inflammation  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  treating  of  endocarditis.  The  morbid  process  in  the 
Talves  may  begin  either  acutely  or  subacutely,  or  it  may  develop  slowly  and 
insidiously.  The  essential  change  is  the  formation,  in  the  substance  of  the 
valve,  of  new  fibrous  tissue  of  firm  consistence,  and  with  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  retract.  The  thickening  is  usually  most  marked  along  the  edges  of 
the  valves,  where  frequently  warty  outgrowths  of  fibrous  tissue  are  observed. 
Calcification  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  new  connective  tissue  are  often 
eitensive.  The  anomalies  in  the  valves  resulting  from  these  changes  are : 
1,  thickening  and  rigidity  due  to  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  and 
the  deposit  of  the  salts  of  lime ;  2,  shortening  in  consequence  of  retraction  of 
the  newly  formed  tissue ;  3,  adhesion  of  the  valvular  segments  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  heart  or  vessel-wall ;  4,  valvular  aneurisms  and  rupture  of 
the  valves.  Shorteninsr,  rigidity,  and  sometimes  rupture  of  the  chords  ten- 
dinea  may  co-exist.  Deposits  of  thrombi  may  be  present  on  the  thickened 
tnd  calcified  valves,  and  serve  as  a  source  of  emboli.  Emboli  may  also  be 
formed  by  ruptured  fragments  of  the  valves  or  by  breaking  off  of  calcific 
mcrostrations.  The  thickened  valvular  segments  are  sometimes  united  at 
their  sides  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  a  buttonhole-like  slit  sufficient 
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for  the  admission  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  or,  sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
the  aortic  valves,  for  the  [>avssage  only  of  a  crow's  quill. 

The  importance  of  these  various  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  consti- 
tute the  vast  majority  of  those  structural  alterations  which  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  valves.     From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  all  the  diverse  altera- 
tions  of  structure  embraced  under  the  name  valvular  lesions  may  be  arranged, 
according  to  their  effects  upon  the  circulation,  into  the  following  grou|«: 
Fir  sty  obstnictive  lesions,  that  is,  lesions  which  impede  the  flow  of  blood  tj 
producing  contraction  or  stenosis  of  the  orifices ;  second j  regurgitant  letiioris 
that  is,  lesions  which  render  the  valves  incompetent  or  insufficient,  cuiise- 
quently  allowing  backward  or  regurgitant  currents ;  thirds  lesions  whiih  in- 
volve both  obstruction  and  regurgitation  ;  and,yburtA,  lesions  which  involve 
neither  obstruction  nor  regurgitation,  but  give  rise  to  morbid  sounds  by 
rour^hening  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  flows.     The  lesions  belon^int; 
to  the  last  group  are  of  little  or  no  immediate  imi)ortance,  and,  although  gi^  ing 
rise  to  abnormal  sounds,  known  as  endocardial  or  bellows  murmurs,  thf*j  are 
innocuous.     The  most  frequent  form  of  lesion  is  tliat  which  occasions  btuh 
obstruction  and  insufliciency  at  the  same  time,  one  or  the  other  of  these  eflt-cts 
frequently  preponderating.     Obstruction  unaccompanied  by  any  regurgiution 
IS  rare,  while  regurgitation  without  obstruction  is  not  infrequent^     In  certain 
instances  we  roust  recognize  the  existence  of  so-called  relative  insuffin'^nrf 
of  the  valves.     This  is  incident  to  cases  of  marked  dilatation  of  the  h<^rt- 
cavitics,  the  ostia  becoming  so  wide  that  the  unchanged  valvular  se^mt  uis 
are  incapable  of  completely  closing  the  dilated  orifices.     This  condition  \^ 
met  with  most  frequently  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  in  cases  of  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle  as  a  consequence  of  mitral  disease. 

The  lesions  which  involve  obstruction  or  regurgitation  lead,  primarily,  to 
certain  changes  in  the  heart  itself,  and,  secondarily,  to  alterations  in  \arkiu« 
other  organs  of  the  body.     These  changes  in  the  heart  arc,  at  first,  of  a  nature 
to  compensate  more  or  less  completely  the  im{)airment  of  function  <A'  li  c 
valves.     Tlie  meclmnical  efiects  of  obstruction  or  of  regurgitation  at  anr 
of  the  valvular  orifices,  when  not  compensated,  are  a  diminution  in  tl^ 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  aorta  and  general  arterial  S}'8teni«  anu  a 
corresponding  over-ref>letion  of  the  systemic  veins.     These  eflfects  are  f pro- 
duced by  stenosis  and  by  insufliciency  from  valvular  disease  of  eithrr  tlr 
left  or  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     The  blood  pressure  in  the  f(%^t«L...c 
arteries  is  therefore  lessened,  while  that  in  the  veins  is  increased,  and  u^e 
result  is  retardation  of  the  general  circulation.     These  eflects  of  iiu(«uTvi 
function  of  the  valves  are,  at  first,  more  or  less  completely  compen^ati-*!  \-y 
increase  in  the  capacity  and  the  strength  of  certain  portions  ol'  thr  hraru 
Certain  cavities  dilate  and  their  walls  become  hypertrophied,  so  that*  r^  t- 
withstanding  the  valvular  defects,  the  arteries  ot*  the  body  receive   tl.'  r 
pro()er  amount  of  blood.     During  what  may  be  termed  the  pi^riod  of  ct>ir.(«  n- 
sation,  the  hypertrophy  bears  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  dilatatioo  ;  « ;  -n 
the  cum|)ensation  becomes  disturbed  or  destroyed,  the  dilatation  excev-»i<>  in 
pro|>ortion  the  hypertrophy.     During  the  stage  of  compensation,  which  tumj 
last  for  years,  the  individual  suflers  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  %aU-..ar 
lesions.     Sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  com|>enitatk>ii  if  o^ 
turbed,  and  various  characteristic  symptoms  and  morbid  changes  enaot*. 

In  onler  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  heart,  it  is  well  to  coffw.t4i*-r  m- 
dividually  the  different  valvular  lesions  as  to  their  eflfects.  In  rajiw  u  u»- 
sufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  most  frequent  of  all  valvular  lesions,  dar.rz 
the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  sent  b^ck  inw^  t^.* 
aurirle  and  the  aorta  nveives  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  oi'  M**** 
During  the  diastole,  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  blood  flows  into  iL%.   l'"- 
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▼entricle  in  consequence  of  the  over-accumulation  in  the  lef%  auricle  and  the 
palmonary  veins.  The  lefl  ventricle  is  thereby  over-filled,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, its  wall  becomes  hypertrophied.  At  the  same  time,  the  left  auricle 
becomes  dilated  and  hjpertrophied  ;  but  the  hypertrophy  of  the  thin-walled 
auricle  cannot  compensate  the  over-accumulation  of  blood.  The  blood  is, 
therefore,  dammed  back  upon  the  pulmonary  veins,  whence  the  increase  of 
tension  is  transmitted  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  to  the  right  ventricle. 
This  becomes  over-distended  with  blood,  and,  in  turn,  it  becomes  hypertro- 
phied.  Mitral  insufficiency  is  thus  compensated  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
two  ventricles,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  valves, 
a  normal  amount  of  blood  is  transmitted  into  the  aorta.  The  muscular  coat 
of  the  auricles  is  so  thin  that  they  can  accomplish  but  little  in  the  way  of 
compensating  valvular  lesions.  It  may  be  that  the  compensation  for  mitral 
insufficiency  is  so  complete  that  the  patient  suffers  for  a  considerable  period 
no  inconvenience.  When  the  compensation  is.  destroyed,  the  dilatation  be- 
comes excessive,  the  right  auricle  becomes  over-distended,  and  the  blood  is 
dammed  back  upon  the  general  venous  system.  The  effects  of  this  venous 
congestion  of  tlie  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

In  mitral  stenosis  less  blood  than  normal  flows  into  the  left  ventricle  through 
the  contracted  orifice  during  the  diastole.  The  blood  accumulates  in  the  left 
anricle  which  dilates  and  becomes  hypertrophied.  The  blood  pressure,  as  in 
mitral  regurgitation,  increases  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and,  consequently, 
the  right  ventricle  becomes  overfilled  and  hypertrophied.  Inasmuch  as  the 
left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  are  rarely  able  to  completely  compensate  the 
obstruction,  the  left  ventricle  receives  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  blood, 
tad  being  called  upon  to  do  less  work,  it  becomes  atrophied.  Mitral  stenosis 
nsaccompanied  by  regurgitation  and  consequent  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, however,  is  rare.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  mitral  regurgitation 
ii  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  mitral  stenosis  is  compen- 
fi^ed  essentially  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  less  fully  coun- 
teracted. 

The  immediate  result  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  that,  during 
the  diastole,  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  had  been  driven  into  the  aorta  by 
the  systole,  flows  back  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  ventricular  cavity  is 
thereby  over-filled  and  its  wall  becomes  hypertrophied,  so  that,  by  its  increased 
power  of  contraction,  the  excessive  amount  of  blood  which  accumulates  in 
the  left  ventricle  during  the  diastole  can  be  forced  into  the  aorta.  In  this 
way  the  arteries  can  receive  their  normal  quantum  of  blood  notwithstanding 
the  regurgitation.  No  valvular  lesion,  as  a  rule,  is  more  completely  com- 
pensated than  aortic  insufficiency.  In  consequence  of  the  backward  flow 
of  blood  from  the  aorta,  the  left  auricle  cannot  empty  itself  as  readily  as 
usual,  and  therefore  dilates  and  becomes  hypertrophied.  The  blood  is  then 
dammed  back  upon  the  lungs,  and,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  the  right 
ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  tension  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle may  be  still  further  increased  by  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  mitral 
valre  in  the  endocarditic  process,  or,  rarely,  by  relative  insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  valve. 

In  aortic  stenosis  the  lefl  ventricle,  being  unable  to  completely  empty 
itself,  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  degree  of  dilatation,  how- 
ever, is  usually  less  than  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency.  Dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  valvular  lesions  already  described.  The  most 
extensive  enlargements  of  the  left  ventricle  met  with,  are  those  consecutive 
to  aortic  insufficiency  accompanied  with  moderate  stenosis.     Aortic  lesions 
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are  situated  more  favorably,  as  regards  completeness  of  compensation,  tban 
mitral,  because  the  former  defects  are  counteracted  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricle  immediately  behind  the  valves,  while  the  latter  require  hypertrophj 
of  the  opposite  ventricle,  to  which  the  increase  of  tension  must  be  transmitted 
through  the  pulmonaiy  vessels.  When,  however,  the  compensation  of  aortic 
lesions  becomes  disturbed,  in  other  words,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  no  longer 
able  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  its  strength,  the  grave  symptoms  of 
venous  stagnation  follow  with  greater  rapidity  than  after  disturbance  of  the 
balance  in  mitral  lesions. 

After  birth,  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  more  frequent 
than  insufficiency  due  to  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  valve.  In  either  case 
the  affection  is  usually  secondary  to  disease  of  the  left  ventricle.  Aa  the 
result  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  less  blood  than  normal  is  sent  to  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  therefore  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  that  in 
the  aorta  are  abnormally  dim^inished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of 
the  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle  is  filled 
under  increased  pressure.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  anride 
and  of  the  right  ventricle  ensue  in  the  same  way  as  enlargement  of  the  oppo- 
site cavities  in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  uncomplicated  tricuspid  regurgita* 
tion  the  left  ventricle  does  not  enlarge,  because  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
veins  is  not  increased,  and  the  aortic  tension  is  not  elevated,  notwithstanding 
the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  general  venous  system*  Tricuspid  regur- 
gitation is  therefore  imperfectly  compensated. 

Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  unaccompanied  insufficiency,  has  onlj  b<Yn 
observed  as  a  result  of  foetal  endocarditis.  Uncomplicated  tricuspid  stenosis 
belongs  among  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience.  It  is  the  most  unfavor- 
able of  all  valvular  lesions  as  regards  compensation.  It  can  be  onlj  very 
imperfectly  compensated  by  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle^. 
all  of  the  other  cavities  of  the  heart  receiving  less  than  the  normal  amount 
of  blood,  and  therefore  becoming  atrophied.  Tricuspid  stenosis,  as  a  rule,  is 
accompanied  by  other  valvular  lesions. 

Stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonic  valves  are  well  recognized  form?  of 
congenital  valvular  disease.  Still  they  are  very  rare.  When  of  foetal  c»nirin, 
they  are  often  complicated  with  other  anomalies,  such  as  stenosis  of  the  puU 
monary  artery  or  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  perforation  of  the  septum  ventrira- 
lorum,  and  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  of  the  ductus  Botalli.  Whm 
uncomplicated,  they  are  compensated  often  completely  by  dilatation  and  hrp^r- 
tropiiy  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  doet 
enlarge,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  found  atrophied.  These  lesiona 
be  developed  in  very  rare  instances  as  a  sequence  or  concomitant  of  chronic 
endocarditis  of  the  left  side. 

We  liave  now  considered  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  primnrr 
changes  in  the  heart  following  valvular  lesions.     It  has  been  shown  thnt  the 
different  lesions  may  be  compensated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  hypertrof^l  r 
and  dilatation  of  certain  cavities  of  the  heart.    The  dilatation  is  mechnnica'  .▼ 
produced  by  over-accumulation  of  blood,  the  hypertrophy  is  the  reauli  « 
augmented  nutrition  of  the  muscular  wall  consequent  upon  the  demand  tv** 
increased  activity  of  the  heart.     In  favorable  cases  the  hypertrophy  benr»  a 
certain  definite  relation  to  the  dilatation  and  to  the  deforce  of  obstnicticMi  or 
regurgitation,  so  that  the  functional  defects  of  the  valves  are  as  nearly  coon- 
teracted  as  may  be.     In  unfavorable  cases,  even  very  early,  the  dilatation  nmy 
so  predominate  over  the  hypertrophy  that  the  valvular  lesion  nuiy  never  lie  m 
fully  com|)ensated  as  is  possible.     This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  prrson*  vvry 
much  enfeebled,  especially  when  the  valvular  defects  are  acutely  derelopciL  * 

In  nearly  all  valvular  lesions,  either  early,  or,  more  frequently^  m£imt  « 
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Tsriablo  period  of  compensation,  the  dilatation  comes  to  bear  an  excessive  ratio 
to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  upon  the 
general  Tenons  system.  Changes  referable  to  chronic  venous  congestion  or 
/assTe  congestion  of  various  parts  of  the  body  ensue.  A  knowledge  of  these 
changes  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  symptoms  common  to 
BDoompensated  valvular  lesions.  They  can  only  be  referred  to  briefly  here, 
as  their  description  belongs  to  other  sections  of  this  work. 

The  compensation  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  extension  of  the  morbid  pro* 
ceves  in  the  valves,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impaired  by  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  bjpertrophied  muscular  surface.  Depression  of  the  general  vitality  of  the 
patient  and  tlie  occurrence  of  intercurrent  disease  likewise  enfeeble  the  heart. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  heart  is  not  evident. 

In  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  chronic  venous  congestion,  the  condition  already 
described  as  brown  or  pigment  induration  is  developed  (page  185).  In  this 
state  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  distended  and  encroach  upon  the  air-cells. 
Hemorrhagic  pulmonary  infarctions  are  frequent,  produced  by  emboli  in 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (page  284).  These  emboli  are  derived 
ufually  from  thrombi  formed  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  rare  in 
the  later  stages  of  valvular  disease  for  thrombi  to  form,  especially  in  the  apices 
of  the  ventricles  and  in  the  auricular  appendices,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tardation of  the  blood-current.  Chronic  bronchitis  usually  attends  valvular 
legions  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the 
ftA^  of  non-compensation  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  production  of 
a<ifrma  of  the  lungs. 

In  oooseqaence  of  chronic  passive  congestion,  the  condition  called  nutmeg- 
iJTrr  is  developed.  The  blood  being  dammed  back  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cam  and  hepatic  veins,  the  central  veins  of  the  hepatic  lobules  become  dis- 
tenil<^  and  the  lobules  present  a  red  centre  and  light  periphery.  In  the 
peripheral  zone  the  hepatic  cells  often  contain  fat.  This  swollen  state  of  the 
iiVf-r  may  be  followed  by  a  so-called  red  atrophy  of  the  organ,  a  condition  to 
he  b^Tvalter  described  in  Section  IV. 

Chronic  congestion  of  the  spleen  is  evident,  after  death,  from  its  enlargement, 
iark  color,  and  firm  consistence.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  and,  in  typical 
of  extremely  hard  consistence  and  of  a  dark  red  color.  This  condition 
furmerly  mistaken  for  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  albuminuria  of 
fard'uc  dlmause  is  explained  by  increase  of  pressure  in  the  renal  veins,  and  the 
<i;siinatioo  in  the  amount  of  urine  excreted,  by  the  diminished  tension  in  the 
rv^nal  arteries.  C  hronic  congestion  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  induce  chronic 
intlantnuUiun  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  Cyanosis  and  anasarca,  with 
tnn^idaakiti  of  serum  into  the  various  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  result  from  the 
r*  r.«*ral  veoous  congestion.  In  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  the  general 
« irenlaiioo,  the  blood  may  coagulate  in  the  peripheral  veins  and  venous 
».aii0tf9  of  the  bofly.  Thrombi,  so  formed,  are  called  marantic  (page  28). 
T'j*ij  form  mn  additional  source  of  origin  for  emboli  which  are  carried  to  the 
:ultantmrj  artery.  Venous  hypersemia  and  arterial  anaemia  of  the  brain  are 
hxntnoff  tbe  consequences  of  uncompensated  valvular  lesions.  The  lodgment 
'*  emboli  In  the  cerebral  arteries,  particularly  in  the  middle  cerebral  or  its 
■Nranrhest  M>^  ^^  consequent  softening  of  the  ansemic  portion  of  the  brain, 
« lii  be  cootfidered  in  Section  V. 

CLnricAX.  History. — Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  involve  neither 

•b«irvctaon  nor  regurgitation,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and  their 

'zUtesee  is  only  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  signs.     Lesions  involving 

•  :Ler  otet ruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  as  a  rule  do  not  occasion  incon- 

f  eoenoe  ostil  they  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.     Moreover,  lesions 
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occasion  suffering  and  are  attended  with  danger  in  proporti<m  to  as  the  dili- 
tation  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy. 

The  first  symptoms  proceeding  from  mitral  obstructive  or  regurgitant 
lesions  pertain  to  the  respiratoiy  system.     Deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise 
is,  for  some  time,  the  chief  inconvenience.     This  progressively  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  increases.    The 
patient  is  at  length  obliged  to  discontinue  any  active  muscular  exertion,  bnt 
may  be  comfortable  while  remaining  quiet.     Dyspnoea  finally  becomes  habit- 
ual, and  is  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom  after  dilatation  of  the  rigk 
ventricle  has  taken  place.     A  still  further  development  of  this  symptom  ren- 
ders the  ])atient  unable  to  lie  down,  constituting,  then,  orthopnoea.      Tliii 
may  be  due,  in  a  measure,  to  co-existing  pulmonary  conditions.     Cough  and 
more  or  less  muco -serous  expectoration  are  incidental  to  congestion  or  a  low 
grade  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.     An  abundant 
serous  expectoration  sometimes  occurs,  constituting  bronchorrhoea.     Haemop- 
tysis is  not  infrequent,  the  hemorrhage  being  usually  small.      This  e\ent 
generally  denotes  simply  bronchorrhagia,  but  occasionally  blood  is  extrava- 
sated  into  the  air-cells,  constituting  circumscribed  pulmonary  apoplexy  or 
hemorrhagic  infarction.     Pulmonary  oedema  is  another  intercurrent  e^enV 
which  is  liable  to   occur,  increasing  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea.     Hydro- 
thorax  is  still  another  source   of  embarrassment  of  respiration.     Pigment* 
induration  of  the  lungs  dependent  on  persistent  congestion,  caused  by  retrur- 
gitant  and  obstructive  mitral  lesions,  enters  into  the  rationale  of  dyspn<ra  in 
many  cases. 

After  enlargement  of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  action,  so  long  as  tl»^ 
hypertrophy  predominates,  is  abnormally  strong.     This  may  be  perr<fix«*d 
by  the  hand  placed  over  the  prsecordia.     The  jtatient,  however,  rarely  rf  m- 
plains  much  of  palpitation,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  gradual  incn-a^ 
of  the  |)Ower  of  the  heart's  action.     The  pulse  is  small  and  weak  in  pro|K>r- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  each  of  these  immrdiiiie 
effects  of  the  lesions  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  into  the  a>»T*% 
and  its  branches  by  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.     The  quantity  of  bl«*-: 
contained  in  this  ventricle  at  the  time  of  a  systole  may  sometimes  be  so  ixii<-h 
lessened  that  it  fails  to  produce  a  radial  pulse ;  hence  one  souire  of  intrr- 
mission  of  the  pulse;  another  source  is  an  actual  intermission  of  the  rentn- 
cular  systole.     Inequality  of  the  successive  beats  of  the  pulse,  an  re<r&'>> 
volume  and  force,  represents  unequal  supplies  of  blood  from  the  lefk  aur.-  > 
to  the  Icf^  ventricle.     Irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  infrt*t)«j*  ru 
Intermittency  of  the  pulse  and  inequality  of  successive  beats,  due  to  deficit- ri  r 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  are  characters  which  deoocr  mitrai 
contraction  rather  than  regurgitation. 

The  cliaracters  pertaining  to  the  form  of  the  pulse,  as  ascertained  hy  'r<* 
sphygmograph,  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  are  notable  variaticvn«s  in  r  - 
length  of  the  line  of  ascent,  in  different  pulsations,  shortness  of  thia  lint*  ir  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pulsations,  its  vertical  direction,  and  marktni  •:!- 
crotLsm  in  the  line  of  descent.  In  ca^es  of  mitral  obstruction  the  lim  •< 
ascent  is  longer  and  the  variations  in  different  pulsations  are  U>$s,  the  d^*^^** 
tion  of  this  line  being  also  vertical,  and  the  line  of  descent  showing  dtcn^ti^r. 
These  characters  denote  quickness  of  the  ventricular  systole,  feeble  «re«--l 
tension,  and  want  of  uniformity  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  seat  intv  ;tri 
aorta  in  different  beats. 

Pain  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom  during  the  progress  of  mitrml  le*.m<^ 
but  uneasiness  and  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  referred  to  the  f»TveiiK  i^ 
may  be  complained  of.  Nor  are  there  any  notable  symptoms  referable  to  t  H 
nervous  system.     There  is  a  marked  contrast,  as  regards  mental  aaxirt^  <\:  I 
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apprehension,  between  the  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed 
hj  lesions,  and  those  in  which  the  disturbance  is  purely  functional.  In  the 
former,  mental  depression  is  proportionate  to  the  physical  suffering,  and  pa- 
tiats  are  apt  to  be  apathetic  with  respect  to  danger ;  in  the  latter,  the  mind 
is  (iepressed  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  ailment,  and  patients  are  harassed 
br  inaginarj  fears.  If  dyspnoea  be  a  prominent  symptom,  the  loss  of  sleep 
adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  sleep  which  is  obtained  is  imper- 
ial sod  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to 
hf  aaMe  to  lie  down  for  many  weeks  before  death,  short  periods  of  sleep 
being  obtained  by  inclining  the  body  forward  and  resting  the  elbows  on  the 
knees  or  on  some  solid  support. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  dropsical 

e^flon  takes  place  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities.     The  lower 

iimbs  generally  first  become  oedematous,  afterward  the  face  and  body,  and  more 

or  less  liquid  accumulates  within  the  peritoneal  and  within  the  pleural  sac. 

The  iimbs  and  body  sometimes  become  greatly  swollen,  and  the  scrotum  ac- 

^ires  an  enormous  size.     The  skin  on  the  lower  limbs,  under  these  circum- 

ttaooes,  may  become  erythematous ;  ulcerations  or  fissures  are  apt  to  occur, 

vith  abandant  draining  away  of  serum.     The  face  is  congested,  and  not  in- 

frx^foently  the  lips  are  livid.     The  dusky  hue,  due  to  congestion  or  cyanosis, 

cimtnaed  with  oedema,  gives  to  the  face  an  appearance  which  contrasts  with 

tttc  pallid  aspect  characterizing  general  dropsy  from  renal  disease.     General 

dmpty  arising  from  mitral  lesions  occurs  after  enlargement  by  dilatation  of 

ttr>  right  side  of  the  heart  has  taken  place,  and  is  dependent  mainly  on  the 

venoos  obetniction  which  the  latter  condition  involves.     Tricuspid  regurgi- 

uxioo,  which  may  exist  to  some  extent  normally,  is  increased  in  this  condi- 

tKia,  and  adds  to  the  venous  obstruction.    This  condition  of  the  right  cavities 

r^*^  riae  to  targescence  of  the  cervical  veins,  especially  when  the  patient  is 

*ittin^  or  standing,  and  this  turgescence  is  sometimes  very  great.     Under 

it*"^  ctrcumslances,  pulsation  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck,  occurring 

cTDchrotioualy  with  the  auricular  or  ventricular  systole,  or  with  both,  is  not 

ttAooauaoQ.     Jngular  pulsation  is,  however,  observed  in  some  cases  without 

•^■tioaa  uiTgeacencey  and  when  dropsy  has  not  taken  place.     Other  circum- 

•uanoft  than  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  contribute  to  the 

orcufwoce  of  dropsy,  for  example,  anaemia. 

The  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  suffer  from  the  congestion 

an«tog  from  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    The  appetite  and  diges- 

7  'fi  became  impaired ;  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  sometimes  observed.    Prior 

f'  tbe  oeeoirenoe  of  dilatation,  however,  the  appetite  and  digestion  may  be 

Vit  little  imfMured.     Nutrition  may  be  but  little  affected  even  after  the  lesions 

r.<««f  led  to  oonsiderable  suffering.     Emaciation  is  not  an  early,  nor,  at  any 

fnv,  a  oiArked  effect  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart.     The  kidneys  partici- 

r^:*'  in  the  congestion,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  apt  to  be  scanty.     Albu- 

ri^i  oHsj  be  present  in  the  urine,  as  an  effect  of  renal  congestion,  without 

'■noting  d^pnerative  or  inflammatory  disease  of  the  kidneys.     Hemorrhage 

'-•11  the  atooiach  or  intestines  is  an  occasional  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the 

si  i  -OQ*  ^M»snbrane  in  these  situations.     Hemorrhoids  and  epistaxis  belong  in 


leaions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation  usually  give  rise,  as 
^  "  Am  fltymptom,  to  inconvenience  from  the  increased  power  of  the  heart's 
A-tKi«,  <jmi%eqaent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  patient  com- 
li«n*  of  palpitation,  especially  on  exercise  or  under  the  influence  of  mental 
*y%'<wnm^  'The  action  of  the  heart  is  felt,  by  the  hand  over  the  pnecordia, 
.-  V  tiMMpdiaately  strong,  and  the  dress  or  portion^  of  the  body  may  show 
'  I  • .  bie  fBcrrements  with  each  ventricular  systole.   Pain  is  more  apt  to  be  present 
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than  in  cases  of  mitral  lesions,  and,  irrespective  of  the  painful  affection  called 
angina  pectoris^  is  not  infrequently  a  prominent  symptom.  Cough,  expecto- 
ration, dyspnoea,  and  haemoptysis,  dependent  on  pulmonary  congestion,  and  the 
accidents  incident  thereto,  occur  less  frequently  in  connection  with  aortic 
than  with  mitral  lesions.  Pulmonary  congestion,  dependent  on  dilatation  of 
the  left  auricle,  does  not  occur  until  the  dilatation  of  the  left  yentricle  be- 
comes predominant,  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  without  this  result  taking 
place. 

If  the  lesions  produce  contraction  with  little  or  no  regurgitation,  the  puW 
IS  simply  weakened,  but  not  in  a  notable  degree  even  when  the  contnu'tion 
is  considerable.     Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  pulse  b  fretiufntly 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  heart's  action ;  the  force  of  the  Mn>ke 
felt  by  the  finger  over  the  artery  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  impulse  fell  by 
the  hand  over  the  prsecordia.     If  the  lesions  impair  the  aortic  valve  so  as  lo 
involve  considerable  regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  distinctive  of  iLIa 
fact.     The  artery  strikes  against  the  finger  with  quickness,  and  appears  in- 
stantly to  recede ;  the  stroke  is  not  sustained,  and  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
jerking  or  collapsing^  giving  a  sensation  as  if  a  '^ball  of  blood  were  shot 
through  the  artery.*'    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  directly  after  the  venlnm* 
lar  systole,  the  aorta  is  emptied  by  the  regurgitant  current,  and  this  carrvnt 
and  the  direct  current  come  into  collision  when  the  ventricle  comraotA. 
Another  symptom  pertaining  to  the  arteries,  in  some  cases,  is  distinctive  oi 
free  aortic  regurgitation,  namely,  visible  movements  of  the  arterial  trunks 
which  are  superficially  situated,  such  as  the  carotid,  temporal,  subclavian* 
brachial,  etc.     The  ap{)earance  caused  by  the  movements  of  these  vt^Ks^rU  t« 
sometimes  very  striking,  and  is  so  distinctive  that  aortic  regurgitatioa  i» 
rendered  highly  probable  by  this  symptom  alone. 

The  tracings  by  the  sphygmograph,  in  cases  of  aortic  obstmctive  le»)<»n«, 
give  an  oblique  and  curved  line  of  ascent,  denoting  the  slowness  with  mh*<'h 
the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta,  and  in  the  line  of  descent,  dicrotiMn  '» 
either  slight  or  wanting.  In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  the  line  of  &M^r  \ 
is  vertical,  and  dicrotism  in  the  line  of  descent  is  marked.  If,  as  is  not  infn^ 
quent,  senile  induration  of  the  arteries  co-exist,  the  Hummit  pres<*nt0  a  {liAnt* 
of  greater  or  less  length;  if  this  condition  of  the  arteries  do  not  exi^t,  ti-^ 
upper  part  of  the  diagram  representing  a  pulsation  is  pointed,  and  the  lix^  «.< 
ascent  may  be  notchfd  near  its  upper  extremity. 

Greneral  dropsy  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  aortic  1«'S)vrj« 
that  is,  dro|)sy  arising  from  the  cardiac  afiection.  This  is  owing  to  tli«  f^ct 
that  life  is  generally  destroyed  before  the  lesions  have  IchI  to  pretlomi:  -  r ' 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Hence,  turgescence  of  tli<*  c*r\  - 
cal  veins  and  jugular  pulsation  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  hit^tory  of  a*  n  . 
lesions.  This  statement  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  congest  ion  ot  ;t- 
abdominal  viscera  and  the  kidneys. 

Aortic  regurgitant  lesions  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoins    proct^r^i-*-; 
from  a  sudden  increase  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  left  Yc-ntr 
aufiicient  to  embarrass  the  action  of  this  ventricle  by  distension.       Tlii<»  %   r  - 
tricle  becoming  overloaded  by  the  regurgitant  current  in  additioo    t<»  *   - 
direct  mitral  current,  the  ventricular  walls  are  distended  so  mm.    to  ^«^i-* 
their  power  of  contraction.     This  is  a  rational  explanation  of  p«Ax»x^»>i&*    ■ 
distress  to  which  these  lesions  give  rise.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  iii^i.  jl' 
and  spasmodic,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  great  oppres^iion  at  :^< 
prsecordia,  with  a  feeling  of  impending  death.     These  attacks  are  exciter*.  » 
first,  by  muscular  exercise  or  mental  emotions,  but,  aiWr  a  tin«e«  tWx  itj 
occur  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause.     They  occasion  great  di».tx^^  ar- 
■udden  death  may.  take  phice  in  an  attack  of  unusual  violence*  tl»«    |^^  ^^ 
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tride  being  pftralyzed  by  over-distension.    They  are  more  frequent  and  serious 

when  diiauuion  of  the  left  ventricle  predominates  over  hypertrophy,  yet  they 

BftT  be  more  or  less  frequent  and  violent,  and  may  prove  fatal,  while  hyper- 

tivphj  is  predominant.     The  occurrence  of  these  attacks  renders  patients 

i^ted  with  aortic  lesions  more  anxious  and  apprehensive  than  those  affected 

TJtb  mitral  lesions.     As  conducive  to  these  paroxysms  and  the  liability  to 

ladden  death,  more  or  less  importance  belongs  to  defective  circulation  through 

t!i«  coronary  arteries,  which  is  incident  to  free  aortic  regurgitation.     This 

detfciive  circulation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  forced  into  these 

irteries,  not  by  the  ventricular  systole,  but  by  the  recoil  of  the  aorta  after 

thf  ^Tstole.    In  order  that  this  recoil  force  shall  affect  the  circulation  in  the 

eoroparj  arteries,  the  aortic  valves  must  be  sufHcient;  if  these  valves  be 

ii»itficieiit,  the  recoil  force  is  expended  on  the  aortic  regurgitant  current,  and 

thf  ht^rt  sufiers  from  a  defective  supply  of  blood.     Tlie  weakness  of  the 

rvntrieles  from  this  cause,  and  also  from  venous  congestion,  due  to  the  fact 

!lai,  when  the  heart  contracts  feebly,  the  blood  within  the  veins  of  the  ven- 

tricies  is  imperfectly  expelled,  conduces  to  paralysis,  from  over-distension,  of 

tbe  left  ventricle.    The  danger  from  over-distension  of  the  ventricle  is  perhaps 

r^ter  without  than  with  mitral  insufficiency.     The  latter,  as  regards  this 

iLn«fr,  may  be  said  to  be  compensatory. 

.lortie  and  mitral  lesions,  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
•  th,  in  each  situation,  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  the  same  case. 
<■  -rtain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  arising  from  lesions  at  the  mitral  and 
if*rxie  orifice  are  then  combined.  Mitral  obstruction  as  well  as  regurgitation, 
^>««?er,  may  afibrd  some  protection  against  the  paroxysms  of  distress  and 
iif  I'mbihtj  to  sudden  death  incident  to  aortic  regurgitation,  by  preventing 
('•-r-dinension  and  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Tncttspid  and  pulmonic  lesions,  as  already  stated  are  comparatively  rare. 

I')  tlie  majority  of  cases  in  which  they  exist,  they  are  congenital.     They  are, 

:'•-  r**f<ire,  most  liable  to  be  met  with  in  young  subjects.     Tricuspid  lesions, 

'  i^fpottioa  as  they  involve  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  lead,  primarily,  to 

'<  -aiAtkm  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thence  to  systemic  congestion.     General 

^'^7'«r«  onder  these  circumstances,  is  likely  to  occur  early,  without  having 

-^u  preceded  by  the  symptoms  denoting  pulmonary  congestion.     Turges- 

'**•'•  r  of  the  cervical  veins  and  venous  pulsation  are  also  early  symptoms  in 

J  ''aMn.     Lesions  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  involving  contraction  or  regur- 

;  ution,  to  like  manner,  soon  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  the 

VaifComatie  phenomena  dependent  thereon. 

Pathological  Character. — The  primary  evils  of  valvular  lesions  are 

'-  '•  AHtcaL     They  do  harm  by  obstructing  the  direct  or  normal  currents  of 

"1.  and  by  allowing  abnormal  or  regurgitant  currents  to  take  place.    They 

'  -r  hypertrophy  or  morbid  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  by  increasing 

'--  ''jTct  of  the  heart's  action,  and  thereby  inducing  hyper-nutrition.     This 

*  * ' :« it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  an  evil.  The  hypertrophy  resulting 
''•-7.  Taivalar  lesions  is  conservative.    The  augmented  power  of  action  which 

•  "  vaut  acqairea  with  its  increased  muscular  growth,  enables  it  better  to 
^'  cm  the  csrcalation  despite  the  obstacles  afforded  by  obstructive  and 

'' .'  rjniaot  legions.  The  hypertrophy  is  compensatory  for  the  obstacles  which 
''^  ietjcna  afford.  This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the 
L&:.<!«-aiefit.  Dilatation  of  the  cavities  is  another  result  of  valvular  lesions. 
1  . .«  rv»ult,  when  it  predominates  over  hypertrophy,  is  an  evil.  The  heart 
>  ■'^kened  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  dilated.  The  circulation  then  suffers, 
i<  only  from  f  he  obstacles  afforded  by  the  valvular  lesions,  but  from  the 
>?  >«|iiate  power  of  the  heart's  action.     As  a  rule,  it  is  not  until  dilatation 
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predominates  over  the  pre-existing  hypertrophy,  that  distressing  and  grave 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are  developed ;  and  the  suffering  and  danger 
increase  as  the  dilatation  progresses. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  valvular  lesions  do  not  necessarily  in- 
volve existing  inflammation.  The  atrophy  and  calcareous  degeneration  which 
lead  to  contraction  of  the  valves,  rigidity,  rupture,  etc.,  are  not  inflammatery 
processes,  although  they  may  be,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  proba- 
bly are,  the  after-effects  of  inflammation. 

Causation. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  valvular  lesions  originate  in  an 
endocarditis  occurring  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.     The  degenerative 
changes  which  follow  endocarditis  lead  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation  after  a 
period  more  or  less  remote.     When  the  evils  or  inconvenience  resulting  from 
valvular  lesions  are  sufficient  to  lead  the  patient  to  seek  for  medical  aid,  it 
may  be  found  that  one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatism  were  experienced  &\'t^ 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  before.     And  when  cases  first  come  under  obser- 
vation, more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  heart  has  already  taken  place.     En- 
largement, indeed,  has  probably  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  it  may  not  be 
until  the  heart  becomes  weakened  by  dilatation,  that  the  {tatient  applies  to 
the  physician.    Moreover,  rupture  of  the  valves  or  tendinous  con!*>  sometimf^ 
results  from  the  violence  of  the  heart's  action,  without  any  previous  structural 
change.     Rheumatic  endocarditis  affecting  by  preference  the  mitral  valves. 
The  congenital  lesions  generally  affect  the  valves  of  the  right  side.     On  the 
other  hand,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  leading  to  an  atheroinatou» 
condition,  is  apt  to  involve  the  aortic  valves.    These  lesions  are  more  frequent 
in  advanced,  than  in  early,  life ;  whereas,  the  mitral  lesions  conseqiR*nt  on 
rheumatic  endocarditis  are  oftener  manifested  in  the  latter  period.     Chronic 
non-rheumatic  endocarditis,  however,  often  affects  both  the  aortic  and  the 
mitral  valves,  more  especially  the  aortic  segment  of  the  latter.     Valvular 
lesions  occur  not  infrequently  as  a  remote  efiect  of  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  existence  of  valvular  lesions  can  be  determined  with 
positiveness  only  by  means  of  auscultatory  signs.  By  means  of  signss  ti«e 
existence  of  lesions,  their  situation,  and  their  character  as  regards  bein«;  ob- 
structive or  regurgitant,  may  generally  be  ascertained.  Lesions  situaunl  ai 
the  different  valves  and  orifices  are  represented  by  endocardial  murmurs^  and 
the  presence  of  these  is  evidence  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  les^ioiK 
It  will  sufiice  here  to  enumerate  the  several  organic  murmurs  produced  vrithic 
the  heart,  together  with  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  and  its  signitii'^uirt*. 
They  are  naturally  arranged  into  mitral,  aortic,  tricuspid,  and  pulmor..* 
murmurs. 

Mitral  murmurs, — A  murmur  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  the   heart, 
t.  e.,  systolic,  having  its  maximum  of  intensity  at,  or  near,  the  situation  iif  t.  • 
apex-beat,  or  perhai>s   limited  to  that  situation,  represents  mitral   lc:si«^%. 
These  lesions  may  or  may  not  involve  insufiiciency  of  the  valve  and   <M>n«-^- 
quent  regurgitation.     If  a  regurgitant  current  exist,  the  murmur  is  prof  *-r.;> 
called  a  mitral  regurffitatU  murmur.     But  as  mere  roughness  of  tbe  \  &i  \ 
probably  may  give  rise  to  a  murmur  with  the  characters  just  mentiooe«i»  m  tiL- 
out  regurgitation,  the  name  just  given  is  not  always  strictly  correct.     A.  hrtu  * 
name  is  mitral  $y$tolic  murmur^  with  or  without  regurgitation.     If  tftte  mt.-. 
mur  be  diffused  beyond  the  apex,  around  the  led  lateral  surface  of  tbe  cl^^*.. 
and  heard  on  the  back  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  on  tbe  leA  a*  x 
sometines  on  the  right  side,  mitral  regurgitation  may  be  inferred.       If  i» 
murmur  be  heard  only  around  the  apex  and  over  the  body  of  the 
does  not  afford  proof  of  regurgitation ;  it  may  be  a  mitni  systolic. 
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regurgitant,  or  an  intra-ventricular  murmur.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur, 
regurgitant  or  non-regurgitant,  is  not  transmitted  above  the  heart,  and  is  not 
heard  over  the  carotid  arteries.  This  murmur  may  be  soft  (bellows-like)  or 
rough,  and  sometimes  it  is  musical. 

A  murmur  heard  after  the  second,  and  just  before  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  t.  e.,  presystolic,  continuing  up  to  the  first  sound  and  instantly  arrested 
when  this  sound  occurs,  also  represents,  generally,  mitral  lesions.  This  mur- 
mur is  heard  at  or  near  the  apex,  and  is  usually  confined  within  a  circum- 
scribed area  around  the  apex.  It  is  almost  always  rough,  resembling  a  sound 
produced  by  throwing  the  lips  or  tongue  into  vibration  with  the  expired  breath. 
The  letters,  rrrp^  whispered,  the  tongue  vibrating  with  the  first  three  letters, 
represent  the  murmur,  the  letter  p  representing  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 
This  murmur  is  produced  by  contraction  of  tlie  mitral  orifice  in  consequence 
of  the  union,  at  their  sides,  of  the  mitral  curtains,  forming  a  buttonhole-like 
•lit.  The  murmur  represents  mitral  contraction  with  occasional  exceptions. 
In  some  cases  in  which  free  aortic  regurgitation  exists,  the  left  ventricle 
becoming  filled  before  the  auricles  contract,  the  mitral  curtains  are  fioated 
out,  and  the  valve  is  closed  when  the  mitral  current  takes  place ;  under  these 
circumstances,  the  murmur  may  be  produced,  although  no  mitral  lesion  exists. 
I  have  reported  cases  in  which  this  murmur  was  marked,  the  autopsy  showing 
no  mitral  lesions,  but  aortic  lesions  permitting  free  regurgitation.^  This  mur- 
mur is  called  the  mitral  direct  murmur. 

The  two  mitral  murmurs  not  infrequently  exist  together.  Either  may  exist 
without  the  other,  the  mitral  regurgitant  being  much  the  more  frequent. 

Aortic  murmurs, — A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  or  a  systolic  murmur, 
beard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or  above  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
generally  propagated  into  the  carotids,  is  called  an  aortic  direct  murmur. 
This  murmur  may  represent  aortic  lesions,  and  it  is  then  called  organic,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  without  aortic  lesions,  and 
it  is  then  called  an  inorganic,  an  ansemic,  or  a  hsemic  murmur.  The  follow- 
ing circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the  murmur  is  inorganic  or  anaemic : 
The  evident  existence  of  anaemia ;  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  cardiac 
lesions ;  the  variableness  of  the  murmur,  being  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times wanting,  and  dififering  much  at  different  times  in  intensity ;  the  pres- 
ence of  murmur  in  the  larger  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  subclavian,  etc., 
and  a  continuous  murmur  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  commonly  known  as  the 
venous  hum.  Attention  to  these  points  will  generally  suffice  for  determining 
whether  an  aortic  direct  murmur  be  organic  or  inorganic.  The  organic  mur- 
mur denotes  lesion  of  some  kind,  but  not  necessarily  obstructive ;  that  is,  the 
lesion  may  simply  render  the  membrane  at  or  near  the  aortic  orifice  rough, 
without  involving  obstruction  to  the  current.  The  murmur  may  be  soft  or 
rough,  and  it  is  sometimes  musical. 

An  aortic  murmur  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  t.  e,y  diastolic,  heard 
usually  at  the  base,  but,  in  most  cases,  having  its  maximum  a  little  below  the 
base,  on  or  near  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  is  called  an  aortic  regur^^ 
tatU  murmur.  It  represents  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  and  consequent 
regurgitation  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle.  This  murmur  may  be 
more  or  less  loud  and  prolonged  ;  it  is  generally  soft,  but  sometimes  rough, 
and  it  may  be  musical.  According  to  Dr.  Balthazer  Foster,  if  the  murmur 
be  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  denotes  that  the  insufficiency  is  due  to 
a  lesion  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  aortic  valve. 

The  aortic  direct  and  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  not  infrequently  exist  in 

'  Fids  article  on  cardiac  mormars,  hy  the  Author,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sdenoes,  July,  1862. 
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oombinatioiif  but  either  may  be  present  without  the  other.  One  or  both  of 
the  aonic  murmurs  co-exist  with  either  or  both  of  the  mitral  murmun  in  the 
cases  in  which  mitral  and  aortic  lesions  are  associated. 

Tricuspid  murmurs. — Tricuspid  lesions  are  comparativelj  rare,  and  hence 
a  murmur  referable  to  this  orifice  is  infrequent.  A  tricuspid  regurgitant 
murmur  occasionally  exists,  representing  regurgitation  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  the  right  auricle,  with,  perhaps,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  It 
occurs  with  the  first  sound,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mitrtd  regurpi- 
tani  murmur  by  its  being  either  limited  to,  or  having  its  maximum  of  inten- 
sity  at«  the  right  inferior  border  of  the  heart,  namely,  near  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. It  is  apt,  without  care,  to  be  confounded  with  a  mitral  regurgitant 
murmur.  A  tricuspid  direct  murmur  is  exceedingly  rare  owing  to  the  tact 
that  lesions  analogous  to  those  which  give  rise  to  a  mitral  direct  mormiu',  are 
so  infrequent  at  tlie  tricuspid  orifice. 

Pulmonic  murmurs. — A  pulmonic  direct  murmur  is  not  of  veiy  infrequent 
occurrence.  It  is  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is  heard  at  or  above 
the  base,  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  namely,  in  the  second  intercostal  s^iace 
near  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  aortic 
direct  murmur,  by  its  situation  as  just  stated,  coupled  with  its  non-trans mi»> 
sion  into  the  carotids.  It  represents  pulmonic  lesions,  when  it  is  not  inorganic 
or  anaemic,  as  it  not  infrequently  is.  The  circumstances  which  render  it 
probable  that  it  is  inorganic  are  the  same  as  when  the  question  is  as  to  the 
organic  or  inorganic  character  of  an  aortic  direct  murmur. 

hj  means  of  the  foregoing  murmurs  the  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions  is 
made,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  extent  nor  gravity 
of  lesions  is  determined  by  the  murmurs.     Whether  the  direct  murmurs  are 
produced  by  lesions  which  involve  obstruction,  or  not,  cannot  be  determim-^l 
by  the  study  of  the  murmurs  alone  ;  and  whether  the  regurgitant  murmurs 
proceed  from  much  or  little  regurgitation,  must  be  ascertained  by  other  evi- 
dence than  that  which  the  murmurs  afford.     The  intensity  of  the  mnrmurs  U 
no  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  lesions ;  slight  or  innocuous  lesions  mar  give 
rise  to  loud  murmurs,  and  grave  lesions  may  be  represented  by  feeble  mur- 
murs.    Nor  does  the  character  of  the  sound  as  regards  softness,  rougrhn*  ^^ 
or  a  musical  intonation,  furnish  any  definite  information  respecting  the  ext«-rt 
or  gravity  of  the  lesions.     With  reference  to  this  important  point  of  invt ^li- 
gation, therefore,  evidence  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.     Symptoms  rt^liki'  r.r 
to  the  circulation,  which  have  been  considered  under  the  h^ul  of  the  cliniv.^ 
history,  shed  light  upon  this  point,  but,  in  addition,  other  physical  signs  Are 
to  bo  taken  into  account. 

A  coro|)arison  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  as  produced,  separately «  as 
the  aortic  and  pulmonic  orifice,  is  one  source  of  information.     This  comfAn* 
son  is  made  by  listening  successively  to  the  second  sound  as  heard  in  the  rt  j:.t 
and  in  the  left  intercostal  space  near  the  margin  of  the  sternum,  the  soiuid.  m 
the  right  side  emanating  from  the  aortic,  and  the  sound  of  the  left  side  fmm 
the  pulmonic  orifice.     If  aortic  lesions  be  indicated  by  the  presence  c£  the 
aortic  direct  or  regurgitant  murmur,  and  the  lesions  be  of  such  a  cliAnic  :cr 
that  the  aortic  valve  is  impaired,  the  second  sound,  as  produced  by  this  val^  r, 
will  bo  more  or  less  weakened,  or  perhaps  extinguished,  and  the  altermtn^r  i« 
ascertained  by  a  comparison  with  the  pulmonic  second  sound.     If, 
contrary,  the  aortic  sound  be  unimpaired,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tbe 
valve  is  intact    A  comparison  of  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonic  second  soond  : 
not  less  useful  in  the  cases  in  which  mitral  lesions  are  shown  to  exist  by  :  f 
mitral  direct  or  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.     If  there  be  much  obt^tru- 
tion  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  aortic 
will  be  weakened  by  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  propelled  into 
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with  each  ventricnlar  systole ;  and  if  the  mitral  obBtrnction  or  regurgitation, 
or  both,  have  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  will  be  intensified  by  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle.  By 
means  of  this  beautiful  application  of  auscultation,  thus,  useful  information  is 
obtained  respecting  the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions,  the  existence  and 
situation  of  which  are  revealed  by  the  endocardial  murmurs. 

Further  evidence  of  the  extent  or  gravity  of  valvular  lesions  relates  to 
enlargement  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  an  effect  of  valvular 
lesions,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  obstruction 
and  regurgitation  which  the  valvular  lesions  occasion.  Hence,  the  degree  of 
enlargement  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  valvular  lesions, 
and,  moreover,  the  enlargement  is  a  lesion  of  importance,  as  has  been  already 
set^n.  The  question  then  arises.  How  are  the  existence  and  degree  of  en- 
largement of  the  heart  to  be  ascertained  ?  The  altered  situation  of  the  apex, 
if  not  attributable  to  extrinsic  causes,  is  evidence  both  of  the  existence  and 
the  degree  of  enlargement.  The  first  effect  of  enlargement  is  to  carry  the 
apex  to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation  within  the  iinea  mamallarts.  The  next 
effect  is  to  lower  it^  situation  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  intercostal 
spare.  In  proportion  as  the  apex  is  removed  without  the  left  nipple  and 
lowered,  is  the  amount  of  enlargement.  The  situation  of  the  apex  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  eye  or  touch,  or,  if  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  by  find- 
ing the  point  where  the  first  sound  has  its  maximum  of  intensity.  Other 
evidence  of  enlargement  is  obtained  by  percussion.  The  dulness  within  the 
area  known  as  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  or  the  space  in  which  the  heart 
is  uncovered  of  lung,  is  increased  in  degree  and  in  extent,  in  proportion  as 
the  heart  is  enlarged.  The  left  border  of  the  heart  is  found  by  percussion  to 
fall  one,  two,  or  three  inches  without  the  left  nipple,  the  situation  of  the  right 
border,  and  the  base  of  the  heart  being,  in  most  cases,  but  little  changed. 

Having  determined  the  existence  of  enlargement  and  its  extent,  it  remains 
to  ascertain  the  kind  of  enlargement,  that  is,  whetlier  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion predominates.  The  most  important  signs  in  this  discrimination  are  fur- 
nished by  palpation.  If  either  the  apex-beat,  or  additional  impulses  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  above  the  apex,  be  felt  by  the  hand  to  be  abnormally 
strong,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  heaving  elevation  of  the  prsecordia  with 
the  ventricaUur  systole,  hypertrophy  predominates.  The  apex-beat,  under 
these  circumstances,  may  be  diffused,  owing  to  the  globular  form  which  the 
heart  may  assume  when  enlarged ;  the  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action 
is  then  to  be  appreciated  by  the  impulses  above  the  apex  or  by  the  prsecordial 
hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  dilatation  predominate,  the  cardiac  impulses, 
if  felt  at  all,  are  feeble.  Auscultation  also  furnishes  signs  of  importance  in 
this  discrimination.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  over  the  apex  is  loud,  pro- 
longed, and  booming,  in  proportion  as  hypertrophy  predominates ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  weak,  short,  and  valvular  if  dilatation  predominate.  Attention  to 
these  points,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms,  will  enable  the  physician  to 
judge  of  the  kind  of  enlargement  to  which  the  valvular  lesions  have  given 
rise, 

PaoGKOSis. — Valvular  lesions,  not  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgi- 
tation, may  remiun  for  an  indefinite  period  innocuous.  The  physician  should 
be  careful  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
the  organic  murmurs.  These  are  frequently  discovered  in  examinations  of 
the  chest  when  patients  complain  of  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  and 
in  persons  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  health.  If  the  lesions  be 
•ccompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
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both,  maj  be  inferred,  and  the  lesions  are  not  innocuous ;  jet,  so  long  as  the 
enlargement  is  exclusively  or  mainlj  bjpertrophic,  serious  evib,  directly 
attributable  to  the  cardiac  lesions,  rarelj  occur.  The  patient,  under  these 
circumstances,  as  a  rule,  simplj  suffers  more  or  less  inconvenience.  The  suf- 
fering and  danger,  as  already  stated,  depend  chiefly  on  the  weakness  arising 
from  predominant  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
progress  of  enlargement  is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients 
affected  with  valvular  lesions,  together  with  more  or  less  hypertrophy,  to  live 
many  years,  and  even  to  old  age. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  danger,  immediate  or  not  remote,  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesions.  In  connection  with  mitral  obstruc- 
tive and  regurgitant  lesions,  habitual  and  considerable  dyspnoea,  if  referable 
to  the  cardiac  affection,  that  is,  not  dependent  on  a  co-existing  affection  such 
as  asthma,  is  evidence  that  the  fatal  termination  is  not  very  far  distant.  Tlie 
supervention  of  general  dropsy  generally  shows  that  the  end  is  near  at  hand. 
Yet,  sometimes,  under  judicious  management,  the  dropsy  diminishes  or  dis- 
appears, and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period.  Death  takes  place 
suddenly  in  some  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesions  are  exclusively  mitral, 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  the  paiieni 
dies  after  a  period  of  suffering  more  or  less  prolonged.  In  cases  of  aortic 
lesions  involving  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  especially  the  latter,  danger 
is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  characterized  by  great  prsecordial 
distress,  a  sense  of  impending  death,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  irregular 
or  tumultuous.  Sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  paroxysms  of  this  kind^ 
the  heart  being  paralyzed  by  over-distension  of  the  left  ventricle.  Sudden 
death  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  wlien  little  or  no  habitual 
inconvenience  from  the  cardiac  affection  had  been  experienced,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  any  affection  of  the  heart  was  perhaps  unknown.  It  is  rare  for 
lesions  exclusively  aortic  to  lead  to  general  dropsy.  The  immediate  or  prox- 
imate danger  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgita- 
tion, and  more  especially  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  .particularly  enlargement  by  dilatation. 

In  cases  of  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions,  general  dropsy  is  an  event 
denoting  a  degree  of  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  dilatation, 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead,  before  long,  to  a  fatal  result. 

In  all  cases  of  valvular  lesions  associated  with  much  enlargement,  espe- 
cially if  the  enlargement  be  by  dilatation,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  the 
patient  will  die  sooner  or  later  with  the  cardiac  affection,  if  life  be  not  de- 
stroyed by  some  other  disease,  tlie  occurrence  of  a  fatal  result  being  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  duration  varying  greatly  in  different  cases. 

Death  may  occur  in  consequence  of  certain  local  affections  or  accidents 
incidental  to  the  cardiac  affection.  Thus,  pulmonary  oedema  and  pneumor- 
rhagia,  incident  to  mitral  lesions,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal  ivsult. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage  may  be  favored  by  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  loss  of  blood  by  hemor- 
rhage from  mucous  surfaces  may,  in  like  manner,  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 
The  effects  of  emboli  derived  from  cavities  of  the  heart  are  to  be  included  in 
this  category. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  in  cases  of  valvular  lesions,  has  reference, 
Jir$t^  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  as  respects  these  lesions  and  oo-existing 
enlargement ;  second^  to  symptoms  or  events  incidental  to  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion ;  and,  thirdy  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  especially  claiming  attention. 

Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  are  either  innocuous  or  have  not  led  to 
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enlargement  of  the  heart,  claim  attention  onlj  with  regard  to  preventing  or 
retarding  their  progress.  And,  for  this  end,  the  strain  upon  the  valves  occa- 
sioned by  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
avoided.  Very  active  muscular  exertions,  the  excitement  of  the  circulation 
produced  bj  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  by  violent  mental  emotions, 
will  be  likely  to  hasten  or  increase  the  damaging  effects  of  the  lesions.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  enjoin  great  restriction  in  the  manner  of 
living  in  these  cases ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  habits  of  life  be  governed,  in  all 
respects,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  It  is  not  advisable,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  persons  to  consider  themselves  as  invalids.  If,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  existence  of  the  lesions  be  discovered  accidentally,  or  casually, 
it  may  not  be  always  judicious  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  patient.  If  a 
medical  opinion  be  not  requested,  and  proper  hygienic  management  can  be 
secured  without  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  the  heart,  much  needless 
anxiety  is  sometimes  spared.  If,  however,  information  be  desired,  it  should 
not  be  withheld,  but  explanations  made  which  will  tend  to  prevent  an  over- 
estimate of  immediate  danger. 

If  cardiac  symptoms  have  led  the  patient  to  apply  to  the  physician,  more 
or  less  enlargement  will  probably  be  found  associated  with  the  lesions.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  enlargement  which  exists  is  mainly  due  to  hypertrophy; 
it  is  not  desirable  to  endeavor  to  diminish  this  hypertrophy.  Inasmuch  as 
whatever  obstruction  or  regurgitation  the  lesions  occasion  must  continue,  the 
abnormal  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  conservative ;  the  comfort  and 
■afety  of  the  patient  depend  upon  it,  and  measures  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
heart  will  do  positive  harm.  On  the  contrary,  measures  to  maintain  the 
muscular  tone  and  vigor  of  the  heart  are  indicated.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious.  The  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  should  be  improved  by 
tonic  remedies.  Moderate  open-air  exercise  is  to  be  encouraged,  very  active 
exertions  being,  of  course,  interdicted.  In  short,  the  object  is  in  every  way 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  system. 

If  dilatation  predominate,  the  measures  indicated  are  still  those  which  tend 
to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tone  and  vigor  to  the  heart.  The  labor  of  the 
circulation  may  be  in  some  degree  diminished  by  restricting  the  quantity  of 
liquids  ingested,  redundancy  of  the  mass  of  blood  being  in  this  way  prevented. 
Especial  care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  to  impoverish  the  blood.  The 
diet  is  to  be  highly  nutritious,  although  as  dry  as  is  compatible  with  comfort ; 
tonic  remedies  are  to  be  employed,  and  moderate  exercise  out  of  doors  is  still 
advisable.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  system  are  lowered,  the  heart 
is  weakened,  and  dilatation  favored.  The  object  of  management  is,  by 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  system,  to  retard  the  progress  of  dilata- 
tion. 

Thos  far  the  treatment  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  Of 
the  symptoms  incidental  to  the  cardiac  affection,  irregularity,  undue  fre- 
quency, and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  call  for  treatment.  The  appro- 
priate remedies  are  those  which  diminish  the  frequency,  restore  the  rhythm, 
and  strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart.  Digitalis  is  an  invaluable  remedy, 
regulating  the  heart's  action  without  diminishing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  The  conclusion  from  my 
own  experience  accords  with  that  of  many  observers  of  late  years  with  respect 
to  this  remedy,  namely,  that,  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the  heart,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  caUed  a  cardiac  tonic.  The  remedy  is,  therefore,  particularly  suited 
to  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rendered  irregular  and  feeble  by 
dilatation,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  and  signs 
denote  hypertrophy. 

FothergiU,  who  has  studied  the  effects  of  this  remedy  clinically  and  bj 
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experimentation  on  lower  animals,  gives  the  following  as  the  rationale  of  \is 
salutary  o(>enition :  '^  Digitalis  excites  more  perfect  ventricular  contraction, 
the  arteries  are  better  filled  with  blood,  and  consequently  the  heart  itself  is 
better  nourished,  while  the  brief  diastolic  sleep  is  lengthened.  Betwixt  the 
longer  rest  and  the  improved  nutrition,  the  heart  is  enabled  to  grow  and  to 
increase  in  power."' 

The  fact  that  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  due  to 
lengthening  of  the  diastole  renders  important  a  cautious  use  of  the  remedj  in 
cases  of  free  aortic  regurgitation ;  yet,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  pM>wer 
of  tlie  ventricular  contraction  may  be  a  gain  overbalancing  any  risk  of  over- 
filling of  the  ventricular  cavity  from  an  increased  diastolic  rest.  Tfie  pul.«e, 
the  ai>ex  beat,  and  the  intensity  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  together  with 
the  subjective  symptoms,  enable  the  physician  to  judge  of  the  safety  and 
utility  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases.  There  is  little  ground  for  the  traditional 
notion  that  digitalis  is  peculiarly  a  cumulative  remedy,  the  patient  being 
liable  to  a  sudden  manifestation  of  its  toxic  efiects.  This  remedy  is  efjie. 
cially  useful  in  cases  of  enlargement  dependent  on  mitral  regurgitant  lesions. 

Digitalis  in  moderate  doses  (a  grain  or  two  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  infusion,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  digitalin  twice  or  thrice  daily)  is  often  well  tolerated, 
and  may  be  continued  with  advantage  for  a  long  i>eriod.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  after  a  time  it  causes  gastric  disturbance  which  is  sometime»  avoiiit-d 
by  changing  the  form  of  the  remedy  or  by  the  addition  of  a  carminative* 
Generally  it  is  advisable  to  discontinue  it  when  ita  good  eflfects  have  been 
obtained,  resuming  it  according  to  circumstances. 

Aconite  is  a  useful  remedy  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  and  mat 
be  substituted  for  digitalis  if  the  latter  be  not  tolerated.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  substitute  for  digitalis  in  respect  of  a  tonic  effect  on  the  heart.  It  is  «'>[>e- 
cially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  is  din*  to 
functional  disonlcr  superadded  to  lesions,  and  when  the  action  is  not  notal'Iy 
weakened  by  dilatation. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  belladonna  that  it  is  a  heart  tonic.     Tliis  is  pn^l^- 
lematical ;   but,  as  a  neurotic  sedative,  it  is  sometimes  of  service,  in  tiiis 
respect  belonging  in  the  category  of  other  sedatives — hyoscyamus,   hydro- 
cyanic acid,  gelsemium,  etc.     A  belladonna  plaster  over  the  prsecordia  )i:ui 
a  good  effect.     I  have  known  it  to  dilate  the  pupil.     Nauseant  sedative^  ot' 
the  veratrum  viride  are  not  appropriate.    The  latter  lessens  the  frt^juenoT,  but 
also  the  strength  of  the  heart's  action.     Nux  vomica  or  strychnia  ap|i»-ar«« 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to   have   a  tonic   influence   u|ion  the    h*-art. 
Cafeine,  or  an  infusion  of  coflTee,  as  a  transient  cardiac  stimulant,  kia^  M^me 
value.     For  the  symptoms  incident  to  aortic  regurgitation,  Sibson   r^^^nn- 
mends,  as  a  palliative  remedy,  the  infusion  of  senega  in  doses  of  fn>in  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  or  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

For  the  relief  of  the  dyspnoea  which  accompanies  excessive  dilatation  msMV 
ciated  with  mitral  lesions,  ammonia,  the  ethers,  and  dry  cups  appH«Hl  to  *.  \  >• 
chest  afford  relief.  Notable  relief  is  obtained  often  by  a  brisk  hydnir^^j'  ■•• 
purgative  from  time  to  time.  So  far  from  inducing  weakness  of  tht»  li«-ain*» 
action  or  general  prostration,  the  effects  of  this  measure  are  in  these  caixi<*«  i!  ^ 
reverse.  Hronchorrhoea  is  not  to  be  cliecked  by  opium,  but  small  <lo<««>!^.  md- 
ministered  hyi)odermioally  or  otherwise,  not  infrequently  afiTord  relief,  mxtd 
not  htulful  if  the  patient  do  not  suffer  from  the  after-effecta  of  this 
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DTspncea  and  other  polmonaiy  symptoms  are  sources  of  suffering  in  certain 
cues.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  the  cardiac  affection,  all  that  is  to 
be  expected  from  treatment  is  palliation.  The  ethers  and  mild  revulsive 
xppiicatioDS  to  the  chest  or  dry  cupping  may  mitigate  the  dyspnoea.  Opiates 
to  check  expectoration  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  distress  instead  of  afford- 
ing relief. 

General  dropsy  is  an  event  requiring  treatment.     Diuretic  remedies  should 

be  tirst  tried,  and,  if  these  prove  inoperative,  hydragogue  cathartics  are  to  be 

resorted  to.     Of  these,  elaterium  is  the  most  efficient.     Given  in  small  doses, 

ihk  remedy  may  often  be  continued  for  a  long  period  without  producing  de- 

pnp^ion.     The  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  jalap,  and  podophyllin  are  valuable 

bydni^rogues.    The  Epsom  salts  answer  exceedingly  well  in  many  cases ;  they 

are  reliable,  in  general  well  tolerated,  and  the  amount  of  hydragogue  effect  is 

family  regulated.     If  only  a  mild  hydragogue  effect  be  desired,  the  bitter 

waters — Palna,  Friedriclishall,  and  Hunyadi  Janos — ^may  suffice.      In  the 

majority  of  cases  only  partial  and  temporary  relief  of  the  dropsy  is  procured, 

bat  in  some  cases  it  is  completely  removed,  and  it  may  not  return  for  a  con- 

<i*ierable  period.     Diuretic  remedies  sometimes  act  very  efficiently.     They 

are  more  likely  to  effect  the  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid  in  cases  of  dropsy 

dependent  on  disease's  of  the  heart  than  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy ;  in  the  latter 

aL-»"s,  the   kidneys,  being  diseased,  rarely  respond   to   diuretics.      I   have 

known  the  infusion  of  parsley-root  to  act  with  wonderful  power  as  a  diuretio 

n-inHv.     If  the  anasarca  be  so  extreme  that  the  limbs  become  enormously 

di-tt^-nded,  numerous  punctures  may  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  not  very 

^rarp,  the  punctures  being  so  slight  as  not  to  draw  blood,  and  tlirough  them 

a  hrge  amount  of  liquid  will  sometimes  escape,  affording,  for  a  time,  marked 

r»-H«-f.     Vesications  or  cracks  in  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  some 

OL**^,  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  distension,  giving  exit  to  an  abundant 

H'»»  of  serum,  with  relief.     Incisions  or  deep  punctures  are  attended  with  a 

ri-k  of  gangrene.     In  the  treatment  of  tlie  dropsy,  restriction  of  the  amount 

of  injji-^Jed  liquid,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  comfort,  is  important. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  general  condition  of 
til*  jAtient,  and  especially  to  co-existing  anaemia.    Ansemia  is  not  infrequently 
iui«/H*iat4Hl  with  the  lesions  under  consideration,  and,  as  a  consequence,  func- 
l.ufial  diftftnier  of  the  heart  is  superadded  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
i'-**tin^     Irregular  action  of  the  heart,  or  excessive  action,  dyspncea,  and 
•-T*^  flropsy,  may  Ihj  due  to  the  superadded  functional  disorder.     The  error 
i*  ntft  infrequently  committed  of  attributing  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  ex- 
• '  .-iieiy  to  the  lesions,  and  forming  a  prognosis  more  unfavorable  than  the 
^:ier  actually  warrant.     By  removing  the  ansemia  the  symptoms  are  relieved, 
^'1  i  the  patient  may  even  seem  to  recover  completely  from  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion.  Anaemia  existing  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  claims  appropriate 
tT*^im'ntj  namely,  removal  of  the  cause  if  it  be  apparent,  for  example,  lacta- 
'  'H,  the  employment  of  chalybeate  tonics,  with  nutritious  diet  and  other 
! }  zt«*nic  measures.     Such  cases  call  for  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  in  re- 
vmng  the  symptomatic  phenomena  to  the  lesions.     Exclusive  of  ansemia, 
*  •  ?»*D4;ral  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  improved  and  maintained  at 
* .-  highest  possible  point  of  strength  and  vigor.     As  a  rule,  in  proportion 
m^  alimentation,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition  are  approximatively 
Dermal,  tlie  grave  effects  of  heart-lesions  are  less  likely  to  occur;  in  other 
wr/ni*,  tbe  lesions  are  best  tolerated.     The  importance  of  a  nutritious  diet, 
r-  mMiei*  to  promote  digestion  if  it  be  defective,  and  hygienic  agencies  con- 
ire  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  as  pro* 
;:^^tjog  tolerance  and  prolonging  life. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION  OP  THE  HEART.  ATROPHY. 
OBESITY,  PATTY  DEGENERATION.  PARENCHYMATOUS  DE- 
GENERATION, AND  THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  HEART.  £MBOLI:SM 
OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY. 


Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

THESE  conditions  will  he  considered  together,  inoi^niuch  as  thej  are  usually 
combined  with  each  other.     They  may  alfect  the  whole  heart  or  ctrtnin 
sections  of  it,  and  are,  therefore,  classified  as  total  and  ]»artial  hyp<*rtro|>)ii«^ 
and  dilatations.     The  most  important  classification,  however,  is  that  ba««-(i 
on  the  capacity  of  the  heart  cavities.     In  simple  hypertrophy  the  cavity  1*^  uT 
Dormal  size,  in  eccentric  hypertrophy  it  is  dilated.     In  simple  diltUation  t'l.f 
muscular  wall  is  of  normal  thickness,  in  hypertrophic  dilatation  the  wall  i« 
hypertrophied,  in  atrophic  dilatation  it  is  thinned.     Hypertrophic  dilata(:oti 
is  often  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  eccentric  hypertrophy.     Rokitan^kr. 
however,  proposed  to  apply  the  term  eccentric  hypertrophy  to  enlarged  ht-.irts 
in  which  the  hypertrophy  predominates  over  the  dilatation,  and  hypertn*;.)  c 
dilatation  or,  as  he  called  it,  active  dilatation,  to  cases  in  which  the  dilaia(i«>n 
is  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  hypertrophy.    Of  the  diflTerent  varieties,  eccentri*- 
hypertrophy  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  observed.     Some  writers  h:i^«- 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  concentric  hy|)ertrophy,  a  condition  in  which  thr 
muscular  wall  is  thickened  and  the  cavity  diminished  in  size.     Great  cauti«  n. 
however,  is  required  in  estimating  the  ca|)acity  of  the  ventricles  after  <le:.t:i. 
If  the  heart  be  found  firmly  contracted,  its  cavities  seem  smaller  and  its^  w»-  '.'.<^ 
thicker  than  normal.     It  is  probable  that  cases  of  supposed  concentric  liy|.«  r. 
trophy  are  only  those  of  firmly  contracted  normal  or  h}'])ertrophic  hearts.     It  > 
also  necessary  not  to  mistake  a  relaxed  and  flabby  heait.  such  as  is  often  f4iiif-..i 
after  death  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  for  a  heart  affected  with  dilAtat:*  r. 
In  so-called  simple  dilatation  the  heart  is  evidently  hypertrophied,  as  v  «• 
normal  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  could  not  otherwise  lie  pn*5<*rA-<*d.      In 
fact,  hearts  affected  with  dilatation  and  thinning  of  the  walls,  that  is,  with  ^^^ 
called  atrophic  dilatation,  usually  weigh  more  than  normal,  and  are  tli«*r<  '•>-> 
hy|>ertrophied.     Simple  hypertrophy  is  infrequent.     It  may  be  found  in  <-••£- 
nection  with  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

In  a  given  case,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  dilatAti«r.  - 
pro|)ortion  to  the  hypertrophy,  for,  while  hypertrophy  sin'ngthens  the  ni-.— 
cular  power  of  the  heart,  dilatation  enfeebles  it;  the  latter  is,  therefore,  n..^  : 
the  graver  of  the  two  conditions,  giving  rise  to  nearly  all  the  symptoms. 

If  the  enlargement  be  confine<i  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  orsr::.r.    « 
increased  chiefly  in  breadth  and  has  a  more  rounded,  less  conical  shm|H*  : 
normal.     The  rounded  a|iex  is  formed  by  the  right  ventricle.     Wlien  tl  «•  r  • 
ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  the  heart  is  elongated,  the  apex  l>eing  lower  dcv-^ 
and  further  to  the  left  than  normal,  and,  if  hypertrophy  be  combine^i  ^ 
dilatation,  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  pushed  over  to  the  right  side,  ei»or< «.».    - 
ing  u|)on  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.     If  the  whole  heart  be  enlArc 
its  sha|>e  is  triangular  with  rounded  angles.     The  name  cor  borimmtm   \  . « 
from  ancient  times,  been  applied  to  a  heart  enormously  enlarged.    The  <§«  c*« 
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of  hjpertrophy  varies  mnch  in  different  cases.  The  weight  in  the  majority 
of  bjpertrophied  hearts  falls  between  twelve  and  twenty  ounces.  Hope  meu- 
tioDd  one  weighing  forty-four  ounces,  and  Stokes  one  which  yielded  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  four  pounds  two  ounces,  avoirdupois.  In  determining  a 
small  amount  of  hypertrophy,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
variations  in  weight  within  physiological  limits ;  also  the  age  and  general 
physique  of  the  individual. 

Hypertrophic  heart-muscle  is  brownish-red  in  color  and  firm,  almost 
board-like,  in  consistence.  The  wall  of  an  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  has 
a  peculiarly  tough,  leathery  consistence.  After  incision  the  walls  remain 
open  and  rigid.  Both  color  and  consistence  will  be  modified  if  the  hyper- 
trophic muscle  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  not  infrequent. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
new  muscle-fibres  are  produced,  or  the  preexisting  muscle-fibres  simply  in- 
creased in  volume.  The  formation  of  new  muscular  fibres  and  the  proliferation 
of  the  muscular  nuclei  seem  to  be  established.  It  is  probable  that  enlarge- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibres  also  occurs,  as  was  accepted  by  the  older  writers. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  secondary  afiections,  and  con- 
secutive in  the  majority  of  cases  to  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  circula- 
tion. The  obstacle  may  be  seated  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  pulmonic,  or 
the  systemic,  circulation. 

The  causes,  seated  in  the  heart,  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are — '• 

1.  Stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  valves  in  front. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  the  valves  behind. 

3.  Chronic  pericarditis  and  pericardial  adhesions. 

4.  Myocarditis  with  or  without  partial  cardiac  aneurism. 

5.  New  growths  in  the  heart. 

Weakening  of  the  cardiac  muscle  from  parenchymatous  and  from  fatty 
degeneration,  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities. 

The  obstruction  may  be  in  the  pulmonic  circulation,  in  which  case  only 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  enlarges.    The  most  important  of  these  causes  are — 

1.  Pulmonary  emphysema. 

2.  Long-continued  and  large  pleuritic  effusions. 

3.  Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  as  a  primary  change  in  the 
artery  itself,  or  by  pressure  from  without  as  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  tumors, 
etc 

4.  Curvatures  of  the  spine,  causing  compression  of  the  lungs. 
Obstructions  in  the  aortic  system,  causing  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  are — 

1.  Atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries.  Many  cases  of  senile  hyper- 
trophy are  referable  to  this  cause. 

2.  Narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  aorta,  either  as  a  congenital  condition, 
or  by  pressure  from  without  as  by  tumors,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  contrary  to  former  belief,  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  does  not  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  Axel  Key.*  Aneurism  of  the  aorta 
alone  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  tension  in  the  left  ventricle.  Very  often, 
however,  an  atheronmtous  condition  of  the  aortic  valves  is  associated  with 
aneurism,  and  the  former  may  be  the  cause  of  ventricular  hypertrophy. 

A  well-recognized  form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  that  which  is  secondary 
to  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  particularly  to  the  small,  granular 
kidneys.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Bright's  disease.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  it 
is  probably  due  to  some  resistance  to  the  blood  current  through  the  small 

»  Key,  Nordiskt  med.  Arkiv,  Bd.  I.,  1870. 
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vessels.  This  form  msj  be  simple  hypertrophy,  but  it  is  usually  eooentric 
All  of  the  other  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  eccentric.  An  index  to 
the  degree  of  distension  to  which  the  ventricular  cavity  is  subjected,  is  afforded 
by  the  condition  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Thus,  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
which  is  attended  with  great  increase  of  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle,  ibe 
papillary  muscles  of  this  ventricle  are  found  elongated,  flattened,  and  in  part 
fibrous,  especially  at  the  origin  of  the  chordae  tendineas ;  in  the  simple  hy})er- 
trophy  of  Bright's  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  the  papillary  muscles  are  en* 
largcd  and  rounded. 

The  name  primaiy  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  given  to  ca8e»  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  habitual  over-exertion  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  to  repeated  nervous  excitation  of  the  heart.  Peacock,  Seitz, 
Da  Costa,  and  others  have  called  especial  attention,  of  late  years,  to  cardiac 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  referable  to  over-exertion,  especially  in  the  ca.^ 
of  soldiers  who  have  done  heavy  marching  in  a  camimign.  Their  observations 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  long-continued,  severe  muscular  strain  is  an 
important  clement  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  but  the  infrequency  with  which  these  affections  occur,  under  the  condi- 
tions named,  leads  to  the  inference  that  an  additional  factor,  not  yet  under- 
stood, enters  into  their  causation. 

The  hypertrophy,  without  valvular  lesion,  which  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
served in  cases  of  Graves'  or  Basedow's  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre)  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  excitation  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  heart. 

Hyi)ertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  found  as  apparently 
idiopathic  conditions,  when  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  causKf. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  are  referable  to  the  incrcasc'd  power  of  th^ 
heart's  action.  Hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  an 
abnormal  force  of  the  current  in  the  systemic  arteries ;  the  pulse  is  atT\>iiz 
and  full,  the  face  flushed,  active  cerebral  congestion  is  favored,  and  certiiin 
symptoms,  such  as  pain,  vertigo,  tinnitui  aurium^  are  attributable  to  th'- 
latter.  The  patient  feels  the  powerful  action  of  the  heart,  but  be  becom*-^ 
accustomed  to  it,  and  it  may  occasion  but  little  annoyance. 

If  the  hypertrophy  have  been  induced  by  an  im|)ediment  to  the  ctrcQlati«>n, 
it  is  conservative,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  is  not,  tbt-n^ 
fore,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  It  may,  however,  lead  or  contribute  to  S4*ri<*4i« 
accidents.  It  is  intelligible  that  hypertrophy  of  the  lel\  ventricle,  with-  •  :t 
valvular  lesions  (these  being,  in  a  measure,  protective),  may  favor  cert- 1 •-^ 
hemorrhage  in  cases  in  which  the  arteries  of  the  brain  have  become  weaken*  -i 
from  degenerative  changes.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  improlkable  that  li^t  («  r- 
trophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may  sometimes  contribute  to  pulmonary  ht:xix*»r* 
rhage. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  must  rest  on  physical  signs  which  are  l^« 
same  as  when  the  hypertrophy  is  associated  with  valvular  lesionts.  Xh«»  t^«-: 
of  enlargement  and  its  degree  are  determined  by  the  altered  situation  ui'  ti  - 
apex-beat,  together  with  the  enlarged  area  of  the  6U|K*rflcial  and  the  «\«<*  »• 
cardiac  space.  That  the  enlargement  is  due,  either  exclusively  or  mainly.  u> 
hypertrophy,  is  determined  by  the  abnormal  force  of  the  impulses  of  the  b«  ^n, 
and  by  tlie  prolongation,  intensity,  and  booming  character  of  the  first  coui  i.^ 
The  absence  of  endocardial  murmurs  is  the  basis  of  the  oondaaioo  thmx  Uj^ 
enlanr<'ment  is  not  connected  with  valvular  lesions. 

Hypertrophy,  when  conservative  or  compensatory,  of  course  does  noc  cla^.a 
treatment.     If  it  be  congenital,  or  there  be  sufficient  grounds  for  ooosidrnac 

*  Vid$  preceding  chapter. 
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it  Otherwise  than  conservative,  measures  to  prevent  further  growth  and  to 
obviate  accidents  are  called  for.  Bloodletting  and  other  measures  which 
impoverish  the  blood  are  not  indicated.  Anaemia,  by  rendering  the  heart 
unduly  excitable,  involves  additional  inconvenience  and  danger.  Excessive 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  moderated  by  tranquillizing  remedies,  such  as 
aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  belladonna.  In  the  cases  of  hypertrophy  dis- 
connected from  valvular  lesions  observed  by  Da  Costa  among  soldiers,  marked 
benefit  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  aconite,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  tincture 
being  given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  continued,  without  any  increase  of  the 
dose,  for  months.  The  diet  should  be  sufficiently  nutritious,  but  unstimula- 
ting.  Alcoholics  are  to  be  interdicted.  Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly. 
Active  muscular  exercise  and  emotional  excitement  are  to  be  avoided. 

Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  accompany  hypertrophy  without, 
as  well  as  with,  valvular  lesions.  If  there  be  causes  giving  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy, which  continue  after  the  morbid  growth  has  reached  its  limit,  dilata- 
tion of  necessity  follows,  and,  in  time,  will  become  predominant.  But,  in  most 
cases,  excessive  dilatation  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  walls,  aris- 
ing from  fatty  degeneration  and  other  causes.  The  muscular  walls  may  yield 
to  distension,  and  dilatation  take  place  when  there  is  no  abnormal  impediment 
to  the  circulation;  and  dilatation,  however  induced,  tends  progressively  to 
increase. 

The  symptoms  of  predominant  dilatation  are  referable  to  weakness  of  the 
heart's  action.  This  weakness  is  shown  by  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness  and 
cyanosis  of  the  surface ;  and,  if  the  right  cavities  become  considerably  dilated, 
general  dropey  ensues.  Fatal  syncope  may  occur  from  an  over-accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  cavities  in  cases  in  which  the  organ  is  greatly  enfeebled  by 
dilatation.  The  physical  signs  show  enlargement  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the 
enlargement  is  due  to  predominant  dilatation  is  shown  by  the  feebleness  of 
the  cardiac  impulses,  and  by  the  weakness,  shortness,  and  valvular  quality  of 
the  first  sound  as  heard  over  the  apex.  The  absence  of  valvular  lesions  is 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  endocardial  murmur. 

Of  the  two  lesions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
serious.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  when  the  dilatation 
is  in  association  with  valvular  lesions,  the  object  in  general  terms,  being  to 
endeavor  to  improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  muscular  walls. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Simple  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  found  in  emaciated  persons  as  part 
of  the  general  marasmus.  Diseases  attended  with  prolonged  cachexia,  notably 
carcinoma  and  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  apt  to  lead  to  atrophy  of 
the  heart.  An  abnormally  small  size  of  the  heart  has  been  observed  as  a  con- 
genital condition  in  connection  with  imperfect  development  of  the  whole  circu- 
latory system,  frequently  combined  with  arrested  sexual  development.  Senile 
marasmus  may  be  accompanied  with  cardiac  atrophy,  but  not  infrequently  it  is 
associated  with  hypertrophy  in  consequence  of  atheroma  of  the  large  arteries. 
Pressure  upon  the  heart  from  without,  as  by  tumors,  pericardial  and  pleuritic 
effusions,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  cause  of  atrophy.  It  has  been  referred 
to  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  results 
from  uncomplicated  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  as  has  been  already  stated. 
The  heart  may  be  reduced  to  four  ounces  in  weight.  In  a  case  under  my 
observation  the  weight  was  four  and  a  half  ounces.  The  coronary  vessels, 
taking  no  part  in  the  atrophy,  appear  tortuous  and  prominent  upon  its  surface. 
Atrophied  hearts  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  considerable  amount  of  adi- 
pose tissue  which  may  obscure  the  actual  reduction  in  size  of  the  myocardium. 
2.S 
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Atrophy  of  the  heart  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  so-called  brown 
atrophy.  The  wasted  muscle  has  a  brownish  color,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  contain  little  granules  of  yeUowi»b- 
brown  pigment,  accumulated  especially  about  the  nuclei.  A  similar  pigmen- 
tation,  but  in  less  degree,  is  not  uncommon  in  normal  hearts. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view  this  lesion  is  unimportant.  It  occurs  nnder 
circumstances  which  divest  it  of  evil  consequences,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a 
conservative  process. 

Fatty  Degeneration.   Obesity  of  the  Heart. 

By  obesity  of  the  heart  (called  also  fatty  infiltration,  deposition  or  g^wth) 
is  understood  the  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the  surface  ciC  the  orjran 
and  between  the  muscular  fibres.  This  condition  is  met  with  in  corpulent 
subjects,  and  sometimes  without  general  obesity,  especially  in  the  bodies  of 
old  people  and  drunkards.  The  fat  accumulates  first  in  the  sulci  in  the  coons** 
of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  it  may  eventually  cover  the  whole  right  and  mo^t 
of  the  left  ventricle.  A  moderate  accumulation  of  fat  upon  the  outside  of  th<r 
heart  cannot  be  considered  of  any  importance ;  but  when  the  fat  is  excessive 
in  amount,  and  especially  when  it  penetrates  deeply  into  the  myocardiuniv  the 
muscular  fibres  become  atrophied  from  compression,  and  the  heart  is  enfe«bl«fd. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  obesity  of  the  heart  the  muscular  fibres  suffer  onlv 
in  so  far  as  tijey  are  compressed. 

In  fatty  degeneration,  the  muscular  substance  is  metamorphosed  into  fat 
which  appears  in  a  granular  form  in  the  muscular  fibres.     By  fatty  heart  or 
Quain's  fatty  degeneration  is  understood  this  form.     Fatty  degeneration  nia^r 
attack  a  heart  previously  diseased,  or  the  organ  may  have  been  previou<^lT 
healthy.     In  the  former  case  the  degeneration  may  be  localized  in  the  affect t-d 
portion  of  the  heart ;  in  the  latter  instance  the  whole  heart  becomes  fatty, 
but  not  of  necessity  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts.     The  fatty  heart  is  of*  a 
pale  yellowish  color  and  soft  in  consistence.     The  yellowish  color  is  asoaV.y 
more  marked  in  certain  parts  than  in  others.     It  is  usually  most  noiiceul«l<' 
in  the  inner  layers  of  the  myocardium,  which  are  particularly  prone  to  fatcr 
degeneration.     These  layers,  as  seen  through  the  endocardium,  c^pecisdlj  in 
the  papillary  muscles  of  the  left  ventricle,  present  a  peculiar  mottled  apprar- 
ance  which  is  quite  characteristic.     The  fatty  degeneration  may  be  coq£dc^ 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  myocardium. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  muscular  fibres  are  found   cloudrd 
by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  granules  and  small  globules  of  tla&  fn^ 
quently  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  inside  of  the  muscular  subi^tancc*      Tlir 
transverse  striation  is  obscured  or  entirely  obliterated*     Some  fibres  a&re  mnre 
afifected  than  others.     A  small  number  of  fatty  granules  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  cardiac  muscle ;  when  of  clinical  importance  the  degeneration  i;»  in  «>ut  h 
amount  that  it  can  usually  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.     The  fax*v 
material  is  undoubtedly  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  allMimii»«iu« 
substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  parenchymatous  or  granular  degeneration  to  be  presently  de^eril*^ 
which  accom|>anies  many  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  remittt  wu 
and  pueq)eral  fevers,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  etc*  may  be  foUov  t  %! 
by  a  more  or  less  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 


The  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  fatty  degeiw^rmt^ 
the  heart,  are  due  to  its  inability  to  carry  on  eflectively  the  circnlmt* 
Degenemtion  of  the  left  ventricle  occasions  feebleness  of  the  polae^  T 
pube  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  intermittent.     It  has  been  obserY««|    ^^ 
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noublj  infreqaent,  the  number  of  beats  sometimes  falling  as  low  as  twenty  per 
minute.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  the  infrequency  of  the  pulse 
wai  owing  to  many  of  the  ventricular  systoles  being  too  feeble  to  propel  the 
blood  with  sufficient  momentum  to  be  felt  at  the  radial  artery.  Dyspnoea, 
f^pecially  on  exercise,  is  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  according  to 
the  feebleness  with  which  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  takes 
place;  this  symptom  is  more  marked  when  the  right  ventricle  is  affected. 
FarozyBms  of  syncope  are  liable  to  occur,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  prsecor- 
'iijil  oppression  and  distress.  These  denote  distension  of  the  cavities  from  an 
arcumalation  of  blood.  Accompanying  these,  paroxysms  of  pain  referred  to 
(1 1  precordia,  and  sometimes  extending  to  one  or  both  upper  extremities, 
more  especially  on  the  left  side  (vide  Angina  pectoris),  are  not  uncommon. 
The  remarkable  rhythmical  irregularity  of  breathing  known  as  the  ''  Cheyne- 
Srokes  respiration,"  is  sometimes  observed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  diagnostic 
ot'  this  lesion.'  It  occurs  in  uraemia,  in  certain  cerebral  affections,  and  in 
(imnection  with  other  cardiac  lesions.  Seizures  resembling  apoplexy,  charac- 
terized by  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  without  paralysis,  the  surface 
bf  ing  pallid  and  cool  and  the  circulation  extremely  feeble,  have  been  observed 
in  (HTsoofl  who  have  subsequently  died  of  this  affection.  These  pseudo* 
a^'<»:»ie(*tic  seizures,  in  some  cases,  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

Feebleness  of  the  circulation,  however,  in  an  equal  degree,  may  proceed 

'r.iin  dilatation  either  with,  or  without,  valvular  lesions.     The  existence  of 

*ii:ty  degeneration,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascertained  positively  by  means  of 

tif  vjmptoms  alone.     Other  circumstances  and  the  physical  signs  are  to  be 

taL.<*n  into  account  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.    The  signs  which  accom- 

funr  this  lesion  are,  feebleness  or  absence  of  cardiac  impulse,  weakness  of 

:ii^  hfl*artHiounds,  more  especially  the  first  sound,  this  sound  sometimes  sup- 

:  n^«#e(l  over  the  apex,  and,  if  heard,  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound. 

'I  ir'^e  signs  are  equally  present  when  the  heart  is  considerably  or  greatly 

iiUted,  and  they  denote  fatty  degeneration  only  when  the  organ  is  found  not 

I'i  be  Mifficiently  enlarged  to  refer  them  to  dilatation.     Sex  is  of  some  weight 

:n  the  diagnosis,  men  being  the  subjects  much  oftener  than  women.     The  age 

'4  the  patient  is  to  be  considered.     Fatty  degeneration  very  rarely  occurs  in 

•r^  male  under  fifty,  and  in  the  female  under  forty  years  of  age.     Of  88 

•It**-*  ouUected  by  Hayden,  the  larger  number  were  in  persons  between  sixty 

ui  i  neventy  years,  the  remainder  being  between  forty  and  fifty.     The  evident 

:  r.'if  ncy  to  deposits  of  fat  elsewhere  has  not  great  weight  in  the  diagnosis, 

r\a«nuch  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  occurs  in  lean  subjects  as  well  as  in 

•    ««•-  prone  to  corpulency.    The  presence  of  the  arcus  senilis  possesses  some 

:  .E^fnontic  importance,  although  clinical  observation  has  abundantly  shown  that 

"■    <•  fatty  change  in  the  cornea  occurs  without  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and 

•    -*•  r^r#d.     The  habits  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 

:  .xzJio*iB»     Tins  lesion  occurs  in  persons  of  sedentary  or  indolent  habits  as 

r  '.r:mrd4  muscular  exertion,  and  who  are  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

1   .-  Iialntual  iDne  of  alcoholic  liquors  favoi's  its  occurrence.    Giving  due  atten- 

'.r*  Sf#  th*-  foregoing  jioints,  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  may  often  be 

-t'T-mined  with  much  positiveness.     If  valvular  lesions  and  dilatation  be 

'  *^«it«  itJi  existence  is  ascertained  with  less  positiveness.     Under  these  cir- 

.  n:^-«taficee,  it  is  to  be  suspected  when,  in  addition  to  the  diagnostic  points 

<  Xhit  phenomenon  is  described  by  Stokes  ''as  a  form  of  respiratory  distress, 
-  •  «tins  of  a  period  of  apparently  perfect  apnoea  (t.  e,  absence  of  breathing),  snc- 
i^t  by  ffphie  and  short  inspirations,  which  gradually  increase  in  strength  and 
^ .-  .  uBtil  thr  respiratory  act  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  seems  capa- 
«r  t»^a  tb«  resipirations  pursuing  a  descending  scale,  regularly  diminish  antil  the 
..  ^-M^rxf-rnKQi  iA  another  apnoeai  period.'' 
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just  named,  the  valvular  lesions  and  enlargemont  ap|>eHr  to  be  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  feebleness  of*  tlie  heart's  action. 

To  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  point  to  the  lieart  as  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  must  be  considerable.  A  small  or  mo<]eraie 
amount  may  not  occasion  sufficient  weakness  to  give  rise  to  any  nouble 
symptoms.  More  or  less  degenerative  change  is  not  infrequently  found  af\er 
death  in  cases  in  which  it  had  not  been  suspected  during  life.  Existing  in  a 
small  or  moderate  amount,  however,  it  may  constitute  an  important  elem^^nt 
in  various  diseuvses,  rendering  the  system  less  able  to  resist  them,  and  a)M) 
less  able  to  bear  bloodletting  and  other  therapeutical  measures  which  tend  to 
enfeeble  the  circulation.  Existing  in  a  considerable  or  great  amount,  it  is  & 
grave  lesion.  In  such  cases  it  involves  a  liability  to  sudden  death.  D<*ath 
may  take  place  from  rupture  of  the  ventricular  walls.  This  occurs  onent^^t 
in  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  tlii^ 
accident,  it  arises  from  softening  incident  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  occur- 
rence of  sudden  deatli,  when  rupture  does  not  take  place,  is  accounted  for  Uy 
over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities,  and  consequent  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  walls  from  distension. 

With  reference  to  treatment,  causal  indications  are  often  not  determinable 
with  precision  in  individual  cases.     The  connection  with  habits  of  indolence*, 
over-feeding,  and   tlie  use  of  alcoholics,  has  been  already  stated.     Thi^s^ 
causes  relate  only  to  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  these  they  have, 
perhaps,  only  an  accessory  influence.     Clinical  observation,  indeed,  appfan 
to  show  that  defective  nutrition  is  of>ener  concerned  in  the  causation.     Tbt* 
lesion  is  found  in  those  who  are  under,  as  well  as  those  who  are  over,  fVd. 
General  anaemia,  especially  pernicious  anaemia,  is  causative.     The  legion  'i» 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  simple  or  benign  anapniim. 
Defective  nutrition  of  the  heart  from  local  causes,  in  not  a  small  pro|M>rti4tn 
of  cases,  is,  intelligibly,  an  etiological  condition.     Thus  it  is  incident  to  (>l>- 
struction  of  the  coronary  arteries  by  calcification  or  embolism,  and  Co  detec- 
tive circulation  as  a  consequence  of  impaired  recoil  of  the  aorta  from  alberonia 
or  aortic  insufficiency.     It  is  sometimes  a  sequel  of  pericarditis  and  mro^ 
carditis.     It  participates  in  the  acute  degeneration  of  other  organs  in  pois4>iv- 
ing  by  phosphorus,  and,  it  is  said,  also  by  mineral  aci<ls.     Local  and  f^'n^Tal 
causative  conditions  may  be  associated ;  but  there  are  instancc*9  in  which  it 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  any  appreciable  causes.      The  pathological 
character  of  this  lesion  has  been  considered  in  Part  I.     (  Vide  page  55. ) 

The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  l€?sion.  mn  I 
to  develop  the  muscular  vigor  of  the  heart  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilitr  fttr  im- 
provement in  this  respect.    The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  animal 
food  in  as  large  proportion  as  is  cmnpatible  with  the  appetite  and  digt*?^;'.«*r. 
Fatty  food  is  to  be  interdicted.     Farinaceous  and  saccharine  articU^s  ^Li* .  : 
form  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  diet.     Liquids  should  be  restricted  an  m^'^ 
as  possible.     Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  taken  in  moderation*  if  at  aJl. 
Mo<ierate  exercise  out  of  doors  is  higlily  im|>ortant;  it  should  not  be  carrv*. 
of  course,  to  the  extent  of  overtasking  the  heart,  but  taken  within  tlitr  I  mi    • 
of  comfort,  that  is,  so  as  not  to  occasion  hurried  circulation,  pnecorduil  i*.- 
pression,  or  dyspnosa.     On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  liabilitj  to  m;- 
ture  and  to  sudden  death  from  [taralysis  of  the  heart  due  to  an  over<«accun.~- 
lation  of  blood  within  the  caviti(\s  an  important  |iart  of  the  nuinagt»menl  ;«  t' 
enjoin  avoidance  of  violent  muscular  exertions  and  mental  cxcitein«»nu      T^  - 
patient  should  be  cautioned  aguinst  running,  lifting,  straining  ai    sUmU«  r,. 
Exposure  to  cold  may  involve  danger.     The  surface  of  the  Lodj  «lM»uia  ir 
well  protected  against  changes  uf  tem})erature. 

The  hygienic  is  far  more  imfioitant  than  the  medicinal  treattn*-!)!.      \  *. 
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remedies  may  be  highly  useful.  Tonic  remedies  are  generally  indicated.  The 
appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  are  to  be  improved  as  much  as  possible. 
It'  the  patient  be  ansemic,  this  condition  claims  appropriate  treatment.  Co- 
exiiting  disorders  of  any  kind  are  to  be  relieved.  The  symptomatic  effects 
of  weakness  of  the  heart  will  claim  palliative  measures.  Attacks  of  syncope 
ud  pseado^poplexy  require  ethereal  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  Irregular 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  relieved  by  hydrocyanic  acid  and  digitalis.  Dys- 
piKKa,  general  dropsy,  and  other  effects  call  for  the  same  palliative  measures  as 
when  they  proceed  from  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Bt  jadicious  management,  life  and  comfortable  health  may  be  maintained 
for  a  long  period,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  lesion  in  a  consider- 
able amount. 


Parenohymatons  Begeneration. 

In  parenchymatous,  as  in  fatty,  degeneration,  the  muscular  substance  is 
doiided,  and  the  strias  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  presence  of  a  granular 
material,  but  in  the  former  the  granules  are  albuminous,  in  the  latter  fatty. 
Gninalar  degeneration,  albuminous  degeneration,  and  cloudy  swelling  are 
rrnonymoQS  terms  for  this  affection.  The  name  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion is  sometimes  used  improperly  in  the  same  sense.  Many  of  the  cases 
f'<inerly  described  as  simple  softening  of  the  heart  belong  in  this  category. 
The  dqg;enenition  affects  the  whole  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  The 
bran  is  paler  and  of  softer  consistence  than  normal.  The  gra  nu  les  of  parenchy- 
matooB  degeneration  are  paler,  less  glistening,  and  usually  smaller  than  those 
</ fatty  degeneration,  from  which  they  can  be  distinguished  by  their  solubility 
i&  aretic  acid  and  insolubility  in  ether.  The  granules  consist  in  some  modi- 
i^Mhofa  of  the  pre-existing  albuminous  substance,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
till*  modification  consists. 

Fan^chymatous  degeneration  is  found  chiefly  after  death  from  acute  in- 

Nitiuos  diseases,  such  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  puerperal  fever,  the 

exantbematous   fevers,   erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal   meningitis,  pyaemia,  and 

'"fptiatmmj  also  in  consequence  of  extensive  burns  and  of  poisoning  by  phos- 

f«-i  ^nks  arsenic,  etc    It  can  be  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  ex|)0sure  to 

I'izh  temperatures,  but  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  man  has  been  exagger- 

a'*-L     Severe  blood-poisoning  is  the  most  eflUcient  cause.    The  degeneration 

mar  be  developed  with  great  rapidity.     Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  case 

'p-  <^rred  by  Wagner,*  who  found  this  change  in  the  heart  and  kidneys  of  a 

pr-vjoiMly  healthy  girl  who  died  six  hours  after  extensive  bums.      Fatty 

•i  j^tieration  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  and  sequence  of  parenchymatous 

■i  ^r^iaenaion,  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between   the  two  pro- 

'  ••«=«».     Without  doubt  parenchymatous  degeneration  occurs  in  the  course 

''   cnany  diseases  which  end  in  recovery  (Part  First,  page  54). 

Tbu  lesion  explains  the  weakness  of  the  circulation  out  of  proportion  to 
t '  **  adviuunia  or  general  debility  in  certain  diseases.  The  symptoms  and 
thone  which  represent  notable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  As 
the  signs,  diminished  intensity  of  both  sounds,  but  more  especially  of 
sound,  characterizes  the  feebleness  from  this  as  well  as  from  other 
These  signs  contra-indicate  depletory  or  debilitating  measures  of 
ir^sAjTfontt,  and,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  a  reason  for  supporting  treatment,  in 
^iliXapn  to  the  indications  derive<l  from  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

s  Wagnsr,  Handbaoh  des  allgem.  Pathol,  p.  413,  Leipzig,  1876. 
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Hew  Orowthi  and  Parasites  in  the  Heart. 

These  have  no  distinctive  clinical  history,  and,  theret'ore,  will  receins  only 
the  briefest  mention  here.  The  most  common  new  formations  in  the  Letrt 
are  tubercles  and  gummata.  Miliary  tubercles  are  frequently  found  in  the 
lieart  in  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis.  They  sliould  be  sought  fur 
especially  in  the  endocardium  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  riglit  ventricle. 
Tubercles  in  the  myocardium  may  give  rise  to  myocarditis  (tuberculous  myo- 
carditis). Further  than  this  it  is  not  known  that  they  give  rise  to  any  symp- 
toms. Cardiac  gummata  and  syphilitic  myocarditis  have  already  been  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  myocarditis.  Carcinoma,  sarcoma,  lipoma,  fibroma,  myo- 
ma strio-cellulare,  have  been  observed  in  the  heart.  Echinococcus  cysts,  and 
more  rarely  cysticercus  cellulosse,  have  been  found  in  the  heart. 

The  interesting  subject  of  congenital  malformations  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  reader  is,  therefore, 
referred  to  works  on  pathological  anatomy,  and  to  special  treatises  on  the 
subject,  including  those  devoted  to  diseases  of  infants,  for  information  con* 
cerning  the  morbus  ceruleus  or  blue  disease,  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
of  the  ductus  Botalli,  of  the  septum  ventriculorum,  stenosis  <^  the  pulmouaiy 
orifice  and  artery,  etc 

Bnpture  of  the  Heart. 

As  already  stated  (vide  page  356),  this  accident  is  generally  incident  lo 
fatty  degeneration,  and  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  degeneration  15  clr- 
cumscribed.     It  occurs,  however,  as  an  effect  of  cardiac  aneurism,  royocardiar 
abscess,  and  extravasation  of  blood  from  rupture  of  a  branch  of  the  cororuuy 
artery.    It  very  rarely  hap|)ens  in  persons  under  sixty  years  of  age.     Usually 
it  causes  instant  or  speedy  death  ;  but,  if  the  perforation  be  small,  it  may  V«^ 
temporarily  plugged  by  a  clot,  and  life  continue  for  hours  and  even  days.     I 
have  known  death  to  be  delayed  for  six  hours  after  the  symptoms  denott-d  the 
occurrence  of  the  rupture.     The  symptoms  are  those  which  sudden  cotnpn.-«- 
sion  of  the  heart  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pericardium  wooid  be 
expected  to  produce,  together  with  the  loss  of  blood.    In  most  cases,  bowe\ « r. 
there  is  no  time,  before  death,  for  the  observation  of  symptoms.     Roptun> 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  paroxysm  of  i>rs^ 
cordial  pain  resembling  angina  pectoris.'     In  a  case  which  came  under  n.y 
observation,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  had  had  repeated  attacks  vt 
severe  angina,  and  the  heart  gave  no  evidence  by  physical  signs  of  di«^a^ . 
Death  occurred  suddenly,  and  a  rupture  was  found  of  the  left  ventricle.     T>-- 
rupture  took  place  within  a  circumscribed  space  in  which  there  was  mdvmnc^^i 
necrosis,  the  muscular  wall  being  much  softened.     A  branch  of  the  leA  ci>ri^ 
nary  artery  leading  to  the  necrosed  space  was  completely  occluded  l»v  a 
thrombus,  and  there  was  partial  atheromatous  occlusion  of  both    con>cvar« 
arteries.     Except  at  the  necrosed  space,  the  heart  had  not  undergone  fa::i 
degeneration. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Heart     Embolism  of  the  Ptil^oa%ry 

Artery. 

If  is  important  to  distinguish  ante-mortem  thrombi  from  the  ooagtUm  fora»  -  i 
after  death.    At  autopsies  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  usually  founc  u« 

t  For  an  analjais  of  24  oises  of  spontaneoos  rupture  of  the  heart,  b^  B-ftrtk.  <^'» 
Archives  Q^n^rale  de  MSd«cine,  Paris,  1871.  For  an  analysis  of  over  liNO  f  i  «• 
Quain,  fritU  London  Lanoet,  1870. 
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contain  coagulated  blood.  These  coagula  are  oflen  in  great  part  devoid  of 
blood-coloring  matter,  and  constitute  the  so-called  decolorized  post-mortem 
clots.  The  blood  in  these  cases  coagulates  so  slowlj  after  death  that  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  have  time  to  sink,  hence  the  upper  layers  of  the  clot  consist 
mostly  of  fibrin  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  latter  being  of  lighter  specific 
gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles.  These  post-mortem  clots  are  yellowish-white, 
Boeculent,  looeely  attached  to  the  heart- walls,  and  send  offshoots  into  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  branches.  They  receive  the  imprint  of  the  valves  and 
other  irregularities  with  which  the^  lie  in  contact.  They  have  no  clinical 
significance. 

Fibrinous  deposits  may  form  in  the  heart  during  life.  The  usual  causes  of 
their  formation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  production  of  thrombi  in  general, 
namely,  slowing  of  the  circulation  and  roughening  of  the  inner  layer  of  the 
vessel  The  presence  of  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  roughened  endocardium, 
especially  of  the  valves,  in  acute  and  in  chronic  endocarditis,  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  824).  Cardiac  thrombi  are  liable  to  form  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  slow  circulation  attending  excessive  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
fatty  heart.  These  are  called  marantic  thrombi.  They  form  especially  in 
the  recesses  of  the  heart,  where  there  is  a  natural  obstacle  to  the  propul- 
noD  of  the  blood.  They  are  to  be  sought,  therefore,  particularly  in  the 
appendices  anricularum,  and  between  the  columnse  camese,  especially  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  They  also  form  in  cardiac  aneurisms.  When 
these  thrombi  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  project  into  the  heart 
cavities,  they  are  often  called  cardiac  polypi.  These  ante-mortem  thrombi 
are  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-gray  color,  dull  in  appearance,  adherent 
to  the  heart- wall,  often  friable  in  consistence,  laminated  in  structure  and  with 
the  free  surface  usually  rounded  (vegetations  globuleuses  of  Lagnnec).  The 
central  portion  of  the  older  thrombi  is  often  broken  down  into  a  creamy  mass 
which  was  formerly  mistaken  for  pus,  and  sach  thrombi  were  called  puriform. 
This  creamy  mass  consists  chiefly  of  granular  material.  The  thrombus  itself 
is  composed  mostly  of  fibrin  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  belongs  to  the 
so-called  white  thrombi,  described  accurately  by  Zahn  (page  29).^  Cardiac 
thrombi  are  usually  small  in  size,  but  they  may  take  up  the  greater  part  of 
one  of  the  heart  cavities,  and  may  even  extend  from  one  cavity  into  another. 

The  formation  of  thrombi,  within  the  right  ventricle,  of  considerable  size 
(heart-clot)  has  been  referred  to  especially  in  connection  with  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  or  pneumonic  fever,  and  also  as  an  accident,  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  other  diseases.  They  produce  symptoms  attributable  to  obstruc- 
tion at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  namely,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  with  nota- 
ble smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms  develop  suddenly 
or  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  speedy  death.  The 
heart-sounds  are  weakened,  and  it  may  be  practicable  to  determine  that  the 
first  sound  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  mitral  valve,  without  participation  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.  A  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  may  be  found  which  had 
not  existed  previously.  Excluding  pulmonary  conditions  which  would 
account  directly  for  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  taking  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion with  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  with  much 
poeitiveness. 

Absolute  rest,  the  sustaining  measures  of  treatment,  and  the  saturation  of 
the  blood  with  ammonia,  constitute,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  measures 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued.     The  history  of  some  cases  appears  to  show 

1  Zahn,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  62,  p.  81. 
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recovery,  but  there  is  always  room  for  doubt,  in  these  cases,  respecting  the 
diagnosis. 

The  fibrinous  deposits  upon  vegetations  or  roughened  spots,  occurring 
generally  within  the  left  ventricle,  are  chiefly  important  from  their  liability 
to  become  detached  and  to  give  rise  to  emboli. 

Embolism  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  here  noticed 
as  a  cause  of  sudden  or  rapid  death.  The  embolus  may  be  derived  from  a 
thrombus  formed  within  the  right  ventricle  or  auricle,  or  from  a  thrombus 
formed  in  a  large  vein,  most  frequently  the  femoral  vein.  The  symptom^)  are 
sudden,  urgent  dyspnoea,  not  explicable  by  physical  signs,  cyanosis,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  the  pulse  becoming  rapidly  small  and  feeble,  and  sooo 
extinct. 

Sudden  and  complete  obstruction  of  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  may  take  place  without  causing  death  or  giving  rise  to  per* 
manent  notable  inconvenience,  as  was  demonstrated  in  cases  under  my  obiser* 
vation.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER  OP  THE  ETEABT. 

SnlarKement  of  the  Thyroid  Body  nod  Prominence  of  the  Eye^^aUi  (Exophthalate  Qoltral 
AMOcUted  with  FanotioiiAl  Dleordera  of  the  Heart.  Angina  PeptorU.  Thoraelo  AJMorUm. 

Funotional  Disorder. 

BY  the  term  functional  disorder  is  meant  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  noi 
dependent  on  either  inflammation  or  structural  lesions.    The  beating  i^  the 
heart  is  sometimes  abnormally  intense.    The  {latient  is  conscious  of  its  violent 
action,  as  when  it  is  temporarily  excited  by  fear  or  some  other  strong  meDtml 
emotion.     This  is  commonly  known  as  palpitation.     The  senm*  of  violencr 
may  be  a  subjective  symptom  only,  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  not  Iteini; 
actually  increased ;  but  generally  the  action  is,  at  the  siime  time,  aecel«»nit*  «i 
and  irregular.     The  irregularity  is  reprebented  hy  the  pulse,  and  felt   wi.^o 
the  hand  is  placed  over  the  pnecordia.    The  patient  is  also  painfully  con^<-iou« 
of  it;   the  organ  appears  sometimes  to  perform  a  rolling  or  tumbling  iiK>%e^ 
ment,  and  a  sensation  is  described  us  if  the  heart  were  in  the  throat.      Int^-r* 
mittency  of  the  heart's  action  is  another  feature  in  certain  cases.     The  action 
of  the  heart  is,  for  an  instant,  arrested  ;  one,  two,  or  three  beats  are  losn^  ard 
generally  irregularity  of  action  precedes  and  follows  the  intermi»sionji^      <  li 
these  the  patient  is  vividly  sensible,  rnd  the  feeling  is  that  fatal  sospensu^n  «/ 
the  heart's  action  may  be  liable  to  take  place.     These  rhythmical  aberratifw^ 
may  be  accompanied  with  either  violent  or  feeble  action  of  the  heart.      Tt  - 
varieties  of  functional  disorder  occur  in  paroxysms  which  are  very  variaM#' 
as  regards  severity,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  duration.     Excessive  arti« ^ 
of  the  heart,  however,  sometimes  persists  steadily  for  successive  day% 
and  months. 

An  occasional  form  of  disorder  is  characterized  by  every  altemmse 

*  Vide  ainleal  Medicine,  by  the  Author,  page  MS. 
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tricolar  sjsiole  being  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  appreciable  by  a  radial  pnlse,  the 
actioQ  of  the  heart  bein^  more  or  loss  rapid.  On  auscultation  the  two  heart- 
••Hiods  are  alternately  loud  and  feeble.  I  have  known  this  form  of  disorder 
lo  persist  for  several  weeks. 

This  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  rednplication  of  the  heart-sounds,  there 
Wing  four  sounds  to  each  radial  pulse.  The  error  is  avoided  by  comparing 
i!jf  radial  with  the  carotid  pulse.  The  alternate  feeble  systoles  are  always 
<rt)n^  enough  to  cause  an  appreciable  pulsation  of  the  carotids. 

ft'Japlicalion  of  the  heart-sounds  denotes  a  variety  of  functional  disorder, 

Tiriog  rise,  however,  to  no  definite  subjective  symptoms,  and  occurring  in 

Ttfioiu  pathological  connections.      Reduplication  of  both  sounds  may  be 

I  ^nwiable,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  soand  which  is  usually  the  second. 

Th«  reduplication  is  recognized  easily  by  one  accustomed  to  auscultation, 

mI  the  proof  is  the  occurrence  of  three  or  four  sounds  for  each  carotid  pulse. 

A  slight  deviation  from  synchronism  in  the  contraction  of  the  right  and  the 

iH't  ventricle  acoonnta  satisfactorily  for  the  reduplication  of  both  sounds,  but 

Bfic  90  satisfactorily  for  a  reduplication  limited  to  the  second  sound.     The 

•atUff  is,  perfaafis,  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the  contraction  of  the 

rrj^hi  ventricle,  distinct  from  the  left,  has  not  sufficient  force  to  produce  an 

a  {•Tpriable  sound,  especially  as  this  disorder  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  heart 

U  w«*sikKned.     It  may  be,  however,  that,  under  certain  conditions  of  arterial 

iirv'^tHire,  the  recoil  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  after  the  ven- 

tricaUr  systole,  is  not  in  unison.     This  will  account  for  a  reduplication  of 

the  #?cood  sound,  although  the  systoles  of  the  two  ventricles  occur  syn- 

A  varietv  of  functional  disorder  to  which  the  attention  of  clinical  observers 

U^  nuC  been  much  directed  is  diminished  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.    In 

1  pa;i^r  on  this  topic,  I  have  reported  several  cases  in  which  the  number  of 

t'fitnfular  systoles  was  diminished  to  from  40  to  26  per  minute.^     Physical 

"«(» oration  in  these  cases  showed  that  the  disorder  was  not  associated  with 

vtr  orpuilc  affection  of  the  heart.     The  disorder  was  associated  with  more 

T  I'«4  cerebral  disturbance,  but  the  evidence  of  intra-cranial  inflammation, 

*mWiitni,  and  hemorrhage  was  wanting,  and  in  every  instance  the  disorder 

«At^  temporary.     I  have  met  with  other  examples  since  the  publication  of 

'i'ii  paper.     The  cardiac  disorder  is  evidently  connected  with  some  centric 

'k^r^'HH  eoodition  which  affects  the  heart  tlu!X)ugh  the  inhibitory  function  of 

."  pof-amogastrics.     To  recognize  the  disorder  as  a  functional  one  is  impor- 

'-.ii ;  otherwise  it  is  regarded  as  a  symptom  pointing  to  some  grave  cerebral 

b'^^tion.     It  was  so  regarded  in  the  cases  which  I  have  reported.     Before 

i  - 'ding  thai  the  disorder  exists,  two  points  are  to  be  ascertained,  namely, 

'''«^.  tiial  the  radial  beats  represent  accurately  the  ventricular  systoles,  that 

.<.  til  distinguish  this  from  another  variety  of  functional  disorder  which  has 

'•"1  OfHtoed    in  which  every  alternate  systole  is  too  feeble  to  produce  an 

Aiif^rv-v-iable  palse  at  the  wrist ;  and,  second^  tliat  the  patient  has  not  normally 

.'  .atrvqueni  pulse.     The  exclusion  of  grave  cerebral  affections  by  the  ab- 

»^  of  other  evidences  of  their  existence  than  the  infrequent  pulse,  is,  of 

-  .r-**,  iiii|iortant.     The  cerebral  affections  which  diminish  the  frequency  of 

*   ,ragrt*M  action  rarely,  if  ever,  occasion  so  great  an  infrequency  as  occurs 

-   •■•i»»   inatances  in  which  it  is  purely  functional.     As  great,  or  greater, 

"  *!^;*j»-oej'  ia  observed  in  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart; 

'  V-  thia  leaion,  as  well  as  other  organic  affections,  is  to  be  excluded. 

lri*'rv-ff{aency  of  the  heart's  action,  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds,  and 

lix  itoorder  characterized  by  alternate  systoles  too  feeble  to  be  represented 

I  VUU  the  American  Practitioner,  Jftnnary,  1876. 
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bj  a  radial  pulse,  are  rare  yarieties.  The  most  frequent  varieties  are  the 
forms  of  disturbance  first  mentioned,  namely,  rapid  action  either  Tioleot  or 
fluttering,  irregularity,  and  intermittency,  occurring  in  paroxysms.  They 
are  often  m^t  with  in  practice.  They  usually  give  rise  to  great  mental 
apprehension.  The  patient  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  or^nic 
disease,  and  is  in  fear  of  sudden  death.  It  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  remove 
this  conviction  by  the  most  positive  assurances  to  the  contrary.  Caites  of 
functional  disorder  are  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  by  much  mental  anxiety  and 
depression,  in  this  respect  differing  from  cases  in  which  disturbed  action  is 
due  to  structural  lesions. 

The  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  various.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  so- 
called  full-blooded  persons  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  digesting 
and  assimilating  actively,  and  taking  but  little  active  exercise.  It  is  much 
oftener,  however,  associated  with  anaemia.  Ansemic  persons  are  rarely  exempc 
from  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  be  produced  by 
long-continued  mental  anxiety  or  depression.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
of  an  anxious,  worrying  disposition,  and  in  those  who  are  constitutionally 
disposed  to  melancholy.  The  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  reacts  on 
the  disorder,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  it  It  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
dependent  on  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  and  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  by 
dietetic  errors.  The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  gives  rise  to  it  in  some  person^* ; 
so,  also,  strong  tea,  and  coffee.  It  is  incidental  to  the  gouty  diathesis.  Tl»e 
exhaustion  following  prolonged  mental  excitement  and  physical  exertions  mar 
be  accompanied  by  it.  It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  soldiers  durinj^ 
the  late  civil  war,  excessive  and  persistent  palpitation  often  leading  to  di^^ 
charge  on  the  ground  of  disability  from  supposed  organic  disease  of  the 
Excessive  venery  and  habits  of  self- abuse  are  to  be  included  among  the  c 
The  associated  symptoms  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  occurs.  The  different  causes,  of  course,  met  u\n*Tk 
the  nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whetlier  the  particular  nerves  act»  4 
upon  are  the  pneumogastrics,  the  sympathetic,  or  the  nerves  and  gangiioii«cvi. « 
within  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  in  view  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients 
to  determine  with  positiveness,  in  cases  of  functional  disorder,  that  structural 
lesions  do  not  exist.     Several  points,  connected  with  the  history  and  srnifw 
toms,  have  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.     The  occurrence  of  the  disturbano* 
in  paroxysms,  the  action  at  other  times  being  regular ;  the  paroxysms  oc«-ur- 
ring  at  night  rather  than  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently  not  being  ocs  i^ 
sioned  by  any  obvious  cause,  such  as  muscular  exertion  or  mental  excite* 
ment;  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  take  active  exercise  without  pal|»itAt^-.r. 
or  dyspnoea  when  not  suffering  fronv  the  disorder,  and  the  intensity  oi  ment^ 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  are  points  which  render  it  probable  that  the  dir5>- 
culty  is  purely  functional.     These  points,  however,  are  not  condonTv.      j^ 
positive  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  exclusion  of  lesions  of  structtire   \  y 
the  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter.     If,  on  a  careful  examii^a    ri 
of  the  chest,  the  heart  be  found  not  to  be  enlarged ;  if  there  be  no  mnrvti  * 
present,  or  if  an  existing  murmur  be  inorganic,  and  the  heart«90ttbd«    i«- 
normal,  the  affection  may  be  confidently  pronounced  functional.     Witl*^    - 
the  negative  proof  afforded  by  physical  exploration,  the  mind  of  tlie 
tioner  must  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.     If  he  give  a  decided 
it  is  a  guess  which  may  prove  to  be  either  right  or  wrong.     If  he  avoid  |ri^    -«  ^ 
a  decided  opinion*  the  inference  which  the  patient  usually  draws  is«  t%  a  - 
organic  disease  exists,  and  that  the  physician  is  reluctant  to  tell  tke  tn«^ 
I  could  cite,  from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  not  a  t»  .^ 
in  which  patients  were  for  many  years  rendered]  unliappy  and  d<*t<MTed  fr%,  ««. 
engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  by  either  an  erroneous  medival  0|ii&  « 
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that  thej  had  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  hj  a  fixed  belief  that  such  was 
the  fact,  based  on  the  indecision  of  the  physician. 

The  carative  treatment  of  functional  disorder  must  have  reference  to  the 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected.     Occurring  in  connection  with 
what  is  known  as  a  ^'  full  habit,"  the  measures  indicated  are,  restriction  of 
diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  depletion  by  saline  laxatives  and  perhaps  by 
gnudl  bloodlettings.     Occurring  in  connection  with  anaemia,  measures  of  pre- 
cisely an  opposite  character  are  indicated,  namely,  those  designed  to  restore 
the  normal  condition  of  the  blood.     An  investigation  with  reference  to  the 
6ource  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  made  in  all  cases,  and  the  causes,  if  apparent, 
are  to  be  obviated.     If  connected  with  dyspeptic  ailments,  these  are  to  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  treatment;  and  if  dependent  on  the  gouty  diathesis, 
this  will  claim  suitable  remedies.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  proper 
treatment  consists  of  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious,  regular  diet,  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  a  proper  amount  of  sleep,  the  interdiction  of 
tobacco,  strong  coffee  and  tea,  and  out-door  life  with  mental  recreation — ^in  short, 
an  invigorating  system  of  hygiene.  Posit  i  ve  assurances  of  the  absence  of  organic 
disease,  such  as  may  be  given  if  based  on  the  absence  of  all  the  physical  signs 
of  lesions,  will  often  go  far  toward  effecting  a  cure,  the  disorder  being  fre- 
qoently  kept  up  by  mental  inquietude  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  sudden  death. 
During  the  paroxysms  palliative  measures  are  called  for.     These  consist  of 
^hereal  stimulants,  anti-spasmodics,  and  occasionally  opiates,  with  sinapisms 
or  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest.    If  paroxysms  occur  frequently,  a  bella- 
donna plaster  may  be  constantly  worn  over  the  praecordia.     Blisters  or  other 
severe  counter-irritants  are  never  requisite.     Small  doses  of  aconite  are  use- 
ful if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  violent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  action 
be  feeble  and  irregular,  digitalis  may  prove  of  use.    Kunze  and  otlier  German 
authors  recommend,  as  a  palliative  measure,  wearing  an  ice-bag  over  the 
praeoordia.     A  mouthful  of  brandy,  or  some  other  spirit,  swallowed  undiluted, 
will  sometimes  arrest  promptly  a  paroxysm. 

Some  persons  are  strongly  predisposed  to  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  and 
suffer  more  or  less  from  paroxysms  of  functional  disorder  for  many  years,  or 
during  their  whole  lives.  The  mental  anxiety  in  such  cases  after  a  time 
ceases,  and  patients  become  reconciled  to  this  as  to  other  physical  evils.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  functional  disorder  for  an  indefinite  period  does  not 
lead  to  the  development  of  organic  disease.  The  physician  is  fully  warranted 
in  giving  positive  assurance  to  the  patient  on  this  point. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  functional  disorder,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Btractural  lesions  are  not  present.  But  functional  disorder  and  lesions  may 
be  associated  when  the  former  is  not  dependent  on  the  latter ;  in  otiier  words, 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  functional  disorder  when  the  heart  is  free  from 
lesions,  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  cardiac  lesions  exist.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  practitioner  appreciate  this  fact.  Not  infrequently  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  in  cases  in  which  organic  murmurs  are  found, 
is  mainly  or  exclusively  functional.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  practitioners  to 
err  in  considering  all  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  as  arising  from 
organic  lesions,  although  these  may  be  entirely  innocuous.  Anaemia  co-exist- 
ing with  lesions,  may  occasion  greatly  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  with 
dyspnoea  and  even  general  dropsy,  so  that  the  patient  may  seem  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  cardiac  disease,  and,  if  the  anaemia  be  cured,  the  recovery  some- 
times appears  to  be  complete.  It  should  always,  therefore,  be  a  question,  in 
cases  of  organic  lesions,  whether  more  or  less  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena 
may  not  be  due  to  functional  disorder  arising  from  anaemia,  deranged  diges- 
tion, or  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  tobacco,  coffee 
or  tea,  mental  depression,  excessive  venery,  or  gout.     This  question  is  to  be 
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decided  in  the  affirmative  when  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  discoYerable, 
and  when  the  organic  affection,  as  determined  by  the  physical  signs,  appears 
to  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptomatic  phenomena.  In  proportion 
as  the  latter  are  fairly  attributable  to  functional  disorder,  the  prognosis  is,  of 
course,  less  grave,  and  improvement  may  be  expected  from  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Body  and  Prominence  of 
the  Eyeballs  (Exophthalmic  Goitre)  aesociated  with 
Functional  Disorder  of  the  Heart. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been 
directed  to  an  affection  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and 
prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  conjoined  with  inordinate  action  of  the  heart. 
These  three  pathological  events  form  a  striking  combination,  giving  to  the 
affection  a  well-marked  individuality.  In  the  absence  of  a  name  expre^^sive 
of  its  character,  a  German  author,  Hirsch,  applied  to  it  the  name  Ba$edow*t 
disease,  after  a  German  observer  who  was  among  the  first  to  describe  it  fully; 
and  the  distinguished  clinical  teacher.  Trousseau,  in  view  of  the  prior  claim 
of  the  late  Dr.  Graves,  proposed  to  call  it  Graves*  disease.  The  three  events 
just  named  evidently  have  some  pathological  connection,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  fully  established. 

The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  triple  events* 
Existing,  in  some  cases,  in  a  marked  degree,  it  gives  to  the  countenance  a 
peculiar  expression.  The  projection  of  tlie  globes  displays  more  or  less  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  patient  has  a  ferocious,  staring  look  which,  ex- 
isting in  both  eyes,  is  at  once  diagnostic.  The  projection  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  lids,  and  the  eyeballs  are  partially  exposed 
during  sleep.  Vision  is  generally  not  impaired,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  aside  from  the  prominence,  is  natural.  The  condition  of  the  eyes  does 
not  involve  pain,  but  the  patient  sometimes  feels  as  if  the  eyeballs  were  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  sockets.  Accompanying  and  sometimes  preceding  the  ex- 
ophthalmus,  defective  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  with  those 
of  the  upper  eyelids  is  observed.  If  the  patient  look  downward,  the  eyeballs 
move  without  corresponding  movements  of  the  lids.  This  defective  co-ordi- 
nation is  not  a  feature  in  all  cases.  The  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  more 
marked  on  one  side,  and  it  may  be  unilateral.  Falling  out  of  the  eyebrows 
and  cilisB  is  sometimes  observed.  The  thyroid  body  is  more  or  less  enlarged, 
the  enlargement  being  usually  greater  on  the  right  side.  The  increase  does 
not  go  on  indefinitely,  forming  the  immense  tumors  which  are  sometimes  seen 
in  cases  of  ordinary  bronchocele  or  goitre,  but  ceases  after  a  moderate  or  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  bulk  has  been  attained.  The  swelling  does  not 
give  rise  to  pain,  but  it  may  occasion  some  obstruction  to  respiration  from 
pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  may  lead  to  embarrassed  breathing  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  voice  by  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve.  The  thyroid  arteries  are  enlarged,  and  a  strong  pulsation  is  felt  over 
these  and  the  carotids,  frequently  accompanied  by  marked  thrill.  Arterial 
and  venous  murmurs,  frequently  loud  and  sometimes  musical,  are  heard  when 
the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  and  near  the  enlarged  thyroid  body.  The 
degree  of  the  thyroid  enlargement  is  often  variable  at  different  times. 

Increased  action  of  the  heart  is  a  contant  and  notable  feature.  In  some 
cases  this  amounts  to  a  persisting  palpitation.  The  pulse  varies  from  100  to 
140  beats  per  minute.  Valvular  lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  exist 
in  some,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  cases.     When  present,  they  do  not  account 
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for  the  functional  disorder.  Loud  inorganic  murmurs  at  the  arterial  orifices 
of  the  heart  are  not  infrequent.  The  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  may  con- 
dncM!  persistently  for  months  and  years. 

More  or  less  anaemia  co-exists  generally,  hut  not  invariahly.  This  has  been 
bj  some  incorrectly  considered  as  an  essential  pathological  element  of  the 
i^ection.  The  anaemia,  however,  is  usually  marked.  Other  symptoms  are, 
mental  depression  and  irritability,  insomnia,  amenorrhoea,  abnormal  increase 
of  the  appetite  followed  by  anorexia,  hysterical  phenomena  and  emaciation. 
The  affectioo  is  essentially  chronic.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  continues  for 
reorew  It  does  not  tend  intrinsically  to  a  fatal  result,  but  patients  are  apt  to 
be  cat  off*  daring  its  continuance  by  some  intercurrent  aifection.  Recovery 
ukes  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  improvement  being  slow,  and 
*<>iDe  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  an.l  prominence  of  the  eyes 
often  being  permanent.  Fothergill  quotes  from  Von  Dusch  14  complete 
i>toverie3  in  56,  and  great  improvement  in  26,  ca^es ;  and  of  cases  observed 
by  Voa  Graefe,  the  ratio  of  recoveries  was  20,  and  of  great  improvement  30, 
IT  cent. 

The  affection  is  rare,  and,  since  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been 
'f  n*cted  to  it  only  within  the  past  few  years,  furtlier  materials  for  its  clinical 
iitMory  are  yet  to  be  gathered.  At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
^ditioD  of  this  work  (1873)  I  had  notes  of  only  seven  cases.  Of  these  seven 
otsei  one  waft  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  affection  wad  slight,  and  at 
ibr  agi;  of  twenty-two  she  married.  She  died  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
faving  been  recently  confined.  One  case  was  under  my  observation  in  the 
BeUtrvue  and  Charity  Hospitals  for  eight  years.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
»ai>  developed*  in  this  case  under  my  observation.  The  exophthalmic  and 
t.'ivroid  enlargement  disappeared.  She  declined  in  strength,  progressively 
'-maciated,  and  died  by  exhaustion.  The  heart  weighed  twenty  ounces  and 
tu«*  kidneys  presented  fibroid  degeneration.  In  the  third  case  the  patient,  a 
w<rtiiaii  aged  twenty-nine,  was  under  my  observation  for  three  years,  without 
a/ir  maferial  change,  except  that  the  thyroid  enlargement  disappeared.  The 
(ulf«*  was  liabitoally  140.  In  the  fourth  case,  a  woman,  aged  forty,  the  dis- 
hmd  existed  for  ten  years.  Notable  improvement  had  taken  place  in  this 
She  came  under  my  observation  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia  which 
pmved  fatal  apparently  from  heart-clot.  In  three  cases  the  patients  were  only 
t^tnpomrilj  under  my  observation,  and  the  subsequent  history  was  not  ascer- 
taiiMd.  Since  1873  I  have  probably  seen  as  many  cas^s  as  prior  to  that  date, 
r>ot  I  have  histories  of  only  two.  In  one  of  these  complete  recovery  has  taken 
piaii-«*.  The  other  case  has  been  under  my  obnorvution  for  three  years,  and 
tL**  improvement  is  such  as  to  amount  nearly  to  recovery. 

Tn«  pathological  character  of  the  affection  is  not  established.     That  the 

tijfv-f-  pmf holojpcal  events  are  due  exclusively  to  anaemia  is  disproved  by  the 

•«'runr«*oce  of  anaemia  so  frequently  without  these  events,  and  by  the  fact  that 

■r*'  iflk  oot  always  co-existing  anasmia.    The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body 

•  «'Si«-ifT  diie  to  enlarged  vessels.     The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  not  due  to 

•  •.•,tnc»'«nf'nt  of  the  globes.     In  autopsical  examinations  which  have  been 

**  mTU^i^  an  abnormal  amount  of  areolar  and  adi{)0«(C  tissue  has  been  found  at 

r   haCUMn  of  the  orbit.     But  that  the  protrusion  is  not  chiefly  due  to  this 

i'j«e  151  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  observed  to  cease  after  death ;  and 

.'^•ng  life  moderate  pressure  sutilces  to  restore  the  globes  to  their  normal 

'  iation«      Entailment  of  the  vessels  behind  the  globes  is  probably  the  chief 

'  «.rjw«     The  prominence  of  the  eyes  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  are 

'T^.iNf-ditiT'e  to  the  cardiac  disorder.     Cases  are  observed  in  which  enlarge- 

.:.  nt  ot   tlie  thyroid  body  is  conjoined  with  inordinate  functional  activity  of 

.  .•  Ut^Tty  ^thoat  prominence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  two  latter  may  be  asso- 
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cioted  without  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.  Examples  of  each  of  these 
variations  have  fallen  under  raj  ob.<ervation.  I  have  md  with  cases  of  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  persisting  for  a  long  period  without  either  prominence  of  the 
eyes  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  bodies,  in  which  I  suppose  the  affection  to 
be  the  same  minus  these  associated  events.  Considering  that  the  cardiac 
disturbance  always  precedes  the  two  other  characteristic  events,  that  either  of 
the  latter  may  be  wanting,  and  that  both  involve  enlargement  of  vt^sseU,  a 
fundamental  morbid  condition  evidently  relates  to  the  circulatory  system. 
But  this  condition  probably  involves  a  prior  neuropathic  affection  which,  it 
is  probable,  pertains  to  the  sympathetic  nerve.  In  some  instances  morbid 
ap{)earances  after  death  in  and  around  the  cervical  sympatlietic  nerve  have 
been  found,  but  in  other  instances  nothing  was  discoverable.  The  neurD|«- 
thic  condition  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  seated  in  cither  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  affection,  in  the  greai 
majority  of  cases,  occurs  in  females.  Of  iifYy  cases  collected  by  Wilthui^n, 
a  Danish  author,  only  eight  were  male  subjects.  In  all  the  cases  which  I 
have  seen,  save  one,  the  patients  were  females. 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  functional  disorder  of  the  heart, 
together  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  often  co-existin? 
ansemia.     Sedative  remedies  which  tranquillize  the  action  of  the  heart  with- 
out producing  depression  or  interfering  with  the  appetite  and  digestion*  ar** 
indicated.     For  this  end,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  belladonna,  and  d«(nta!'>     i 
may  be  employed.     The  anaemia  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  and  especially  tVr- 
roginous  tonics  ;  the  latter  have  seemed  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  which  1  ba\t> 
observed.     Arsenic  has  been  found  useful,  but  in  some  instances  has  ap(^- 
rently  done  harm.     Iodine,  with  reference  to  the  affection  of  the  thyroid  IkmU  , 
is  of  doubtful  utility.     In  the  two  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  ma«l«'  ii< 
occurring  since  1873,  the  recovery  in  the  one  case  and  the  notable  improvfw 
ment  in  the  other  case,  were  under  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  aconite.     In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  {>atient  took  one  minim  only  of  the  tincture  thn*^ 
times  daily,  but  continued  it  for  three  years,  in  conjunction  with  a  chalyl^u*<> 
tonic.     At  the  end  of  that  period  she  was  fierfectly  well,  and  had  increase-*! 
in  weight  forty  pounds.    In  the  other  case  tlie  dose  of  the  tincture  was  irra^-i* 
ally  increased  to  seven  minims,  three  times  daily,  and  continued  steatlilr  '•  r 
ten  months,  without  a  chalybeate,  anaemia  not  existing  in  this  csise.     Seventl 
observers  bear  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  galvanization,  with  the  concur  » 
current,  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves.     Cases  of  recovery  under  th  • 
agent  liave  been  reported.     Ergot  is  among  the  remedies  which  hATe  l*--' 
found  of  service.     Hygienic  measures  arc  of  much  importance  in  tho   tr»  .-*x- 
ment.     Freedom  from  mental  depression  is  to  be  secured  as  far  as  iKMe^i'  -  • 
and,  whenever  practicable,  change  of  scene  and  other  means  of  mental  ret^r^  a- 
tion  are  advisable.    The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  out-door  life  is  tlesiraV  - 
Trousseau  advocated  the  employment  of  cold  water  after  the  hjdropai  *. 
method. 

Angina  Peotorit. 

The  affection  known  as  angina  ()ectori8  involves,  as  an  essentiml  feal^rr. 
neuralgia,  and  might,  therefore,  be  included  among  the  diseases  of  tK^  n<em  :• 
system.  It  is  considered  here  on  account  of  itA  frequent  connect ioti  w  *■ 
cardiac  lesions  and  with  notable  disorder  of  the  heart's  action.  Ttie  f«»r.  -«. 
ing  description  will  relate  to  typical  cases  of  angina  associated  with  disr&^ 
of  the  heart. 

The  affection  is  characterized  by  pain,  usually  intense,  burning,  te^arinc.    r 
lancinating  in  character,  emanating  from  the  pnecordia  or  beneatli    tin.-  «trr- 
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aom,  tod  rediatiiig  thence  in  different  directions,  namely,  into  both  sides  of 
.be  chest,  the  back,  and  frequently  the  left  shoulder ;  extending  down  the  arm 
and  i»metiiiies  to  the  forearm ;  occasionally  felt  in  the  forearm  and  hand  and 
not  in  the  shoulder  and  arm ;  in  some  cases  extending  more  or  less  into  both 
upper  extremities,  and  it  has  been  known  to  extend  into  one  or  both  of  the 
lower  extremities  ;  and,  finally,  it  may  shoot  upward  into  the  neck,  temples, 
and  jairs.  Difierent  cases  ditfer  much  as  regards  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
ud  the  situations,  among  those  just  named,  in  which  it  is  felt.  The  pain  in 
Mime  cages  is  so  intense  as  to  be  truly  excruciating,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
tctliog  of  constriction  of  the  chest ;  in  other  cases  it  is  moderate,  or  even 
oumparatirely  slight. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  and  the  pain  is  but  one  of  the  elements  which 
enier  into  the  paroxysm.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  generally  more  or  less 
dj«tarbed.  The  beats  are  irregular,  sometimes  violent  or  tumultuous,  and 
»>rDetioies  feeble.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  notably  slow.  An  indescriba- 
U<f  anguish  or  ^'  heart-pang"  is  another  element.  A  vivid  sense  of  impending 
dtrtth  is  felt.  The  paroxysm  is  usually  developed  suddenly,  and  the  patient 
k'U  compelled  instantly  to  remain  perfectly  still,  seizing  hold  of  some  firm 
»uf»port  in  order  to  maintain  a  fixed  position.  The  patient  is  afraid  to  breathe 
tpflj,  although  the  power  of  doing  so  is  not  lost.  Dyspncea  does  not  belong 
u>  the  paroxysms  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  existing  cardiac  lesions, 
"r  on  the  voluntary  restraint  of  the  respiratory  movements.  A  sense  of 
uambness  is  felt  in  the  parts  into  which  the  pain  extends.  The  countenance 
:« notes  anxiety  and  sufiering.  The  surface  is  generally  pallid,  cool  or  cold, 
t-f^piently  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sometimes  cyanosed  or  livid. 

Cases  difier  greatly  as  regards,  not  only  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  but 
ri «ir  duration  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  They  usually  last  for 
;i  vv  moments  only,  but  in  some  cases  they  continue  for  several  hours.  They 
*:*  iT  recur  at  wide  intervals  or  frequently.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  a 
V  M  exceptions,  if  a  paroxysm  have  been  once  experienced,  other  paroxysms 
«ill  follow  sooner  or  later.  Grenerally  they  become  progressively  more  and 
ev  ff  frequent.  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  they  appear  to  be  excited  by 
•  om*  notable  cause,  such  as  unusual  muscular  exertion  or  mental  emotion ; 
^j(  after  a  lime,  they  are  liable  to  occur  from  trivial  causes  and  without  any 
•.  i«u>fnt  cause.  They  are  sometimes  produced  during  sleep  apparently  by 
<:.*tr>'iicing  dreams. 

The  aflection,  as  thus  described,  is  incidental  generally  to  organic  disease 

'4  tJK-  bean  or  of  the  aorta,  but,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  not  with  any  one 

'  .na  id  lesion.     It  is  much  oftener  associated  with  lesions  at  the  aortic  than  at 

'  •'  micxal  orifice,  yet  it  occurs  in  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases 

•■   'M,x\\e  lesions.     It  occurs  in  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 

*«  :  out  valvular  lesions.     It  is  sometimes  associated  with  aneurism  of  the 

•■*rta.     It  haA  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  ob- 

•'ni-ted  by  calcification  or  other  lesions,  but  obstruction  of  these  arteries  is 

't  e«<^ntial  to  its  occurrence,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.    Tlie  affection  is 

'4n».     Of  over  150  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  which  I  analyzed  in 

.  '^  ''i.  it  oecurred  in  only  7  ;  and  it  occurred  in  8  out  of  188  additionid  cases 

■.-laJjaed  in  1869.    That  it  has  a  pathological  connection  with  organic  disease 

<   ii.«'  heart  is  oertain,  but  upon  what  particular  condition  or  circumstance 

'••mmoa  to  difilerent  forms  of  organic  disease  it  depends,  is  not  ascertained. 

Aii^nnm  pectoris,  especially  if  associated  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  involves 

.'^Ciitj  to  sodden  death.     Death  takes  place  suddenly  in  a  paroxysm.     The 

^  "(7  rvmMmable  way  of  accounting  for  the  sudden  death,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 

^'  attribute  it  to  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  ventricular  cavities, 

Hbd  amsat  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  result  of  paralysis  from  distension.     The 
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explanation,  in  fact,  is  the  ssme  as  of  sudden  death  in  cases  of  free  lortie 
regurgitation,  and  fatty  degeneration.     The  liability  to  sudden  death  chanic- 
terizcs  cases  in  which  the  co-existing  organic  disease  is  of  a  kind  to  favor 
sudden  over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities.     Aortic  lesions  and  fatty 
degeneration  have  this  effect.    If  the  lesions  do  not  lead  to  this  effect,  patients 
rarely  die  suddenly,  but  linger  on  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the  recarrenrr 
of  tlie  paroxysms  more  or  less  frequently.     Moreover,  the  overloading  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  will  account  for  elements  of  the  paroxysms  other  than 
the  pain,  namely,  the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  the  indescribable  an(!ul<h, 
and  the  sense  of  impending  death.     If  the  lesions  to  which  the  angina  i.< 
incidental  be  not  of  a  character  to  lead  to  overloading  and  consequent  dt>t»'n- 
sion  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  suffering  is  mainly  from  the  pain.    Some  ca^*^ 
of  angina  are  of  this  description,  very  little  disturbance  of  the  heart's  anion 
accompanying  the  paroxysm.    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  elements  of  a  ]iarox- 
ysm  of  angina,  except  the  pain,  are  observed,  not  infrequently,  in  ca****  of 
aortic  lesions  with  regurgitation  ;  and  sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  the 
paroxysms  of  distress  to  which  patients  affected  with  these  lesions  are  siihj**rt, 
the  paroxysm  lacking  only  pain  to  constitute  angina  pectoris.    Tin*  pn»'^r.<>^is 
in  cases  of  angina  is  always  grave  if  physical  signs  show  the  existenct*  of 
serious  cardiac  lesions ;  and  sudden  death  is  to  be  expected  if  there  be  much 
aortic  regurgitation,  or  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  heart  render  proUible 
fatty  degeneration  or  impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ.     The  danger,  it  i«  to 
be  observed,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain ;  it  is  not  lUt 
pain  which  kills,  but  the  co-existing  organic  disease. 

Angina  pectoris,  as  far  as  the  neuralgic  element  is  concerned,  may  ocrur 
without  any  evidence  of  co-existing  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  aorta.    Se\«>ral 
examples  have  fallen  under  my  observation.     In  these  cases  the  paroxy^-.  *■ 
generally  lack  those  elements  which  are  derived  from  cardiac  lesions.     1 '  • 
necessity  of  keeping  a  fixed  posture  while  the  paroxysm  lasts,  is  not  ft-It  ;r. 
the  same  degree ;  the  patient  may  writhe  with  pain,  and  try  frequent  chun.*  « 
of  posture  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.     The  sense  of  im|)ending  d*-a*\    * 
less,  or  may  be  wanting.     There  is  less  danger  of  sudden  death,  an<l  tlif  pn  c- 
nosis  as  regards  recovery  is  favorable.     These  points  are  to  be  conMtlenW  r 
the  differentiation  of  these  cases  from  those  in  which  the  angina  is  conn«*.^*  <1 
with  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  the  absence  of  cardiac  lesions  is  det<Tiinr.*oi 
by  the  negative  result  of  a  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.     It  iv 
however,  to  be  considered  that  there  are  anatomical  changes  not  reftre^f  nt' : 
by  physical  signs,  e,  ^r.,  defective  nutrition  from  obstruction  of  the  con»iiarr 
arteries.     It  may  be  stated  that  the  danger  in  a  given  paroxysm  is  in  pn»t>  r* 
tion  to  the  feebleness  and  im*gularity  of  the  lieart's  action,  together  »ir^'  a 
feeling  of  impending  dissolution.    In  the  endeavor  to  estimate  the  dangv^r.  *  * 
nature  and  extent  of  lesions,  as  evidenced  by  signs,  are  to  be  taken  i*  :• 
account.     Much  damage  of  the  aortic  vnlves,  dilatation  of  the  lefk  Tirntr 
and  weakness  of  the  heart  from  fattv  de(r(*n(*ration  or  innutrition,  are  the  o  *  - 
ditions  which  especially  render  paroxysms  dangerous.     Yet,  there  ar^  *-a-  • 
in  which  the  paroxysms  recur  for  a  long  time  without  proving  tataU  alt  I  •• 
heart  lesions  exist,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  exist,  it  is  probably  true  tliai  *'    i. 
is  little  danger  of  sudden  death.    I  have  re|>orted  several  instances  of  re**i»N   ^' 
in  the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Diseases  of  the  H(*art  (1^6V) ;  • 
instances  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  prognosis.     Angina  is  to  Iv 
criminated  from  intercostal  neuralgia  and  gastralgia.    Each  of  the^e  allr«-i  -  M 
I  have  known  to  be  mistaken  for  it.     Paroxvsms  of  intercostal  nennalinai  fl 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  rival,  in  the  intensity  of  pain,  attackf^  of  anj    j> 
In  other  respects  the  points  ot*  distinction  are  sufficiently  marked.      !'•  2 
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itttercoBtal  nearalgta  and  ga^tralgia  are  distinguished  by  their  own  diagnostic 
tnits,  aside  from  tlie  absence  of  those  which  belong  to  angina. 

Pertaining  to  the  pathological  character  and  relations  of  the  different  ele- 
2D(*nts  in  angina,  are  discussions  which  cannot  be  here  entered  into.  The 
nemlgic  element,  probably,  has  its  primary  seat  in  the  cardiac  plexuses,  and 
the  radiation  of  pain  to  the  neck  and  upper  extremities,  as  well  as  other  parts 
oi'tbe  cbest,  may  be  explained  by  anatomical  connections  with  branches  of  the 
oerrical  and  dorsal  nerves.  As  remarked  by  Eulenberg,  the  pain  closely 
fbscfflbles  that  referable  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  other  situations,  for 
ezifflples,  hepatic  colic,  enteralgia,  etc.  The  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
irrespective  of  cardiac  lesions,  is  as  unintelli^ble  as  when  it  occurs  in  the 
wioui  forms  of  functional  disorder.  The  increase  of  blood  pressure  from 
irt<?rial  spasm  referable  to  the  vaso-motor  system,  may  be  a  pathological 
figment  in  some  cases.  To  institute  several  varieties  of  the  disease,  accord- 
in?  to  the  different  nerves  supposed  to  be  involved,  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  premature  and  confusing.  Practically,  how- 
fytr,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cardiac  lesions,  and  the  degree  of  disturbance 
of  tb^  heart's  action  in  the  paroxysms,  are  important  points,  especially  in 
r^«rmice  to  prognosis,  and  the  liability  to  sudden  death. 

The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  afford  relief  in  the  paroxysms,  and 

rKfMe  indicated  in  the  intervals.     The  palliative  measures  embrace  opium, 

r-y^n  promptly  and  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  pain.     It  should  be  given  in  a 

s.rrn  to  act  as  speedily  as  possible.    The  hypodermic  method,  if  the  physician 

i'>rtt»n  to  be  at  hand,  is  to  be  preferred.     Alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  other 

-'  ixiulantB  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  irregular 

u-'i  fi^le.     Revulsive  applications  to  the  chest  and  extremities  are  appro- 

f'n:ite.     Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective.     The  nitrite  of 

anirl  is  a  valuable  remedy.     Five  drops  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief  held 

ff^"?  xhe  nostrils  will  oflen  arrest  almost  instantly  a  paroxysm.     It  may  pre- 

\*^i  rodden  death,  and  trial  of  it  should  therefore  always  be  made,  observ- 

r.j,  of  course,  proper  precautions  in  its  use.     This  remedy  relieves  by  induc- 

n  *  relaxation  of  the  bloodvessels  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  blood  pres- 

-  'r**.     Its  efficacy  is  consistent  with  the  theory  which  attributes  the  angina 

t<  arterial  spasm,  but  the  theory  is  by  no  means  thereby  established.     The 

r<  oM-dj  is  efficacious  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Naturally,  its 

"'T  airy  i*  uMKt  marked  when  there  is  much  arterial  tension,  but  it  may  re- 

•  t''.  although  thb  element  be  wanting,  by  diminishing  the  accumulation  of 

'9 A  in  the  heart-centres.     The  inhalation  of  ether  or  of  chloroform  is  to  be 

- '.  iimrated  among  the  resources  for  arresting  the  pain,  or  mitigating  its 

't-ritT.    The  inltalation  of  chloroform  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  action 

'"f  riii*  heart  be  fi^^ble. 

In  the  intervals,  the  patient  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  everything 

> !.  '-h  will  be  likely  to  provoke  a  paroxysm,  such  as  active  exercise,  mentiJ 

z-iiement,  over-ingestion  of  food,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.     Aside  from 

""T^fajlazis,  the  measures  indicated  are  those  which  have  reference  to  the 

■4«'ii  of  neuralgia,  to  the  general  health,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 

■  •'^xUfing  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  aorta.     Anstie  found  arsenic,  in 

•-^Ul   cioMS  long  continued,  extremely  useful  in  preventing  the  paroxysms. 

1  ^  h#-r»  have  recommended  this  remedy,  and,  again,  others  have  seen  no 

«  *i«-6t  ffom  it.    A  fair  inference  is  that  it  is  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes 

'  •'.  a#  in  other  neuralgic  affections.     Trousseau,  who  regarded  the  affection 

.•  azkmlo^oQs  to  epileptic  seizures,  and  called  it  cardiac  epilepsia,  advised  the 

r  ^--eoiktinned  employment  of  belladonna.    Electrization  of  the  surface  within 

'  *-  y^gjundia  has  been  found  useful  both  in  arresting  the  paroxysms  and  post- 

•  '^.n-z  their  occurrence.     The  cases  most  likely  to  be  amenable  to  treatment 

24 
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are  those  in  which  the  angina  is  purelj*  neuralgic,  tliat  is,  not  associated  witK 
heart-lesions. 

The  name  angina  is  singularly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  this  disease, 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  danger  have  aught  to  do  wiib 
strangulation.  The  term  stenocardia  has  signiiicance  only  as  denoting  a 
sensation^  accompanying  the  pain.  Of  the  other  various  names,  most  iniplj 
erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Cardialgia  would  be  an  appro- 
priate name  had  it  not  been  applied  to  a  gastric  afiection. 

Thoracic  Aneurism. 

An  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries  has  been  usually  assigi^ed  as  the 
leading  cause  of  spontaneous  aneurisms.     This  atheromatous  proce ^s  is  at  tl.t* 
onset  inflammatory;    it  is  an  endai*teritis  chronica  dei'ormans   (VircboH). 
The  intima  at  first  is  swollen  and  of  a  whitish  or  gelatinous  ap|)earanct^  in 
patches.     In  these  swollen  patches  are  round,  fusiform,  and  stellate  ct4U  \n 
increased  number;  the  intercellular  substance  is  imi)erfectly  fibrillated ;  ti.<- 
endothelial  lining  of  the  vessel  is  preserved.     Subsequently,  fatty  and  c:d* 
careous  degenerations  occur  in  the  cells  and  intercellular  substance ;  to  tii«* 
resulting  pulpy  mass,  often  containing  ciiolcsterine,  the  name  atheromatou.* 
abscess  has  been  inappropriately  applied.     Tliis  mass  may  be  dischargt'd  \y 
rupture  of  the  endothelial  covering.     An  atheromatous  ulcer  is  the  roulL 
Recent  investigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  undue  importance  1..^^ 
been  assigned  to  atheroma  as  a  cause  of  aneurism.    Atheroma  is  moat  trtHpj*  r  t 
in  old  age,  a  })eriod  of  life  in  which  aneurisms  are  by  no  means  most  com- 
mon.    The  view  is  now  held  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spontant'*- 1^ 
sacculated  aneurisms  is  to  be  sought  in  chan<r('s  in  the  middle  or  inus4M.i.ir 
coat  of  aif  artery.     According  to  Ilelmstedter,  these  aneurisms  result  Vr  n 
rupture  of  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  media  in  consetpience  of  a  primarr  itr 
secondary  molecular  alteration  of  these  fibres.      Koster  believes   that   t: 
primary  change  is  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  middle  coat — a  mcfsarterit-^ 
— in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vasa  vasorum.     This  inflammation  cauj^'s  dr- 
struction  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  weakening  of  the  arterial  coats.      X\^  «- 
roma  remains  as  a  cause  of  difiuse  cylindrical  aneurisms,  nor  can  its  influvr^.r 
be  wholly  ignored  in  the  production  of  other  aneurisms. 

Referring  the  reader  to  other  works  for  a  fuller  account  of  aneurism^.  *.• 
regards  their  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  I  shall  consider,  in  this  nnu  .  . 
aneurismal  tumors  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  with  reference  to  their  fsymi '.••i.  - 
physical  signs,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  As  bearing  on  the  dia«ni«««i«.  * 
may  be  here  stated  that  aortic  aneurism  is  a  rare  event  under  forty  3>  J^r^  * 
age,  and  that  syphilis  is  often  a  remote  cause. 

Aneurismal  tumors  may  spring  from  the  thoracic  aorta  at  differc^nt  \**''  '^ 
Not  infrequently  they  originate  within  the  pericardium,  in  the    f^tni.^* 
Valsalva,  and,  in  this  situation,  rupture  takes  place  l>etbre  the  tutiH>r  at*, 
to  great  size,  the  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  i)ericardial  sstc,  a:.  :.    ' 
course,  causing  instant  or  very  s|K*edy  death.     A  fatal  n*sult  from  mi>f  ..r  -"• 
in  this  situation  may  occur  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  ftyrfj;:*  r.- 
of  im|)ortance;  death  takes  plat^e  unexjK?ctedly,  perha{«  when  the  lit-:Jth  »  ■■ 
apparently  perfect.     The  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  ]>erha]>s  impck>ssU**.«*.     »  " 
703  cases  analyzed  by  Sibson  (Med,  Anatomy^  fasc.  v.),  ^7  were  m-itt.m   • 
pericardium.     The  ascending  )M>rtion  of  the  arch  without  the  pericar^l" .  :■ 
the  most  frequent  site ;  in  1;)3  of  the  703  cases  analyzed  by  Silistm.  i;.f    . 
ation  was  in  this  portion.     The  ascending  and  trani»verse  |ioni«»t.^ 
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infreqnentlj  both  involved  in  the  dilatation.  This  was  the  case  in  140  of 
7^3  cases.  The  transverse  portion  was  affected  alone  in  120  cases,  and,  con- 
'y>intlj  with  the  descending  aorta,  in  20  cases.  The  descending  portion  of 
the  arch  was  the  seat  in  72,  and  the  aorta  below  the  arch  in  71  cases.  The 
aneurismal  tumors  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  spring  from  the  outer 
a>{>ect  of  the  artery,  but  thej  may  spring  from  either  the  inner,  posterior,  or 
anterior  aspect. 

Aneurismal  tumors,  according  to  their  situation  and  size,  give  rise  to  cer- 
vJn  symptoms  and  signs  by  pressing  upon  the  different  surrounding  parts. 
Tnless  referred  to  their  true  source,  these  symptoms  may  mislead  the  physi- 
''iaii  by  appearing  to  indicate  other  affections.  And  by  means  of  these  symp- 
toms and  signs,  not  only  may  aneurism  be  suspected,  but,  assuming  its  exist- 
t-n.^?,  its  situation  may  be  inferred. 

Interruption  of  the  circulation  through  the  innominata  and  the  left  carotid 
li'!'!  subclavian  artery  may  arise  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on 
xii-'ie  vessels  or  obstruction  by  fibrinous  plugs.  Feebleness  or  extinction  of 
\\i*>  poise  in  the  radial,  brachial,  or  carotid  artery  on  one  side  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  aneurism,  and  indicates  its  situation  to  be  at  the  right  or  left 
»-xtnfinity  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch.  When  the  radial  pulse  is 
T.nt  abolished,  but  moro  or  less  weakened,  the  contrast  between  the  pulse  of 
ii,»i  two  arms  is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  visible  characters  as 
tra«\^l  by  the  sphygmograph.  A  notable  retardation  of  arterial  pulsations 
i''  vi»ad  the  seat  of  the  aneurism  is  sometimes  observed.  Thus,  when  the 
i^'«**unsm  is  seated  between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
an*h  of  the  aorta,  the  radial  pulse  is  felt  later  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ; 
^'•<i.  if  the  aneurism  be  seated  in  the  descending  aorta,  the  pulsations  of  the 
An«-ri«9  below  occur  later  than  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  An  aneurismal  tumor 
*i*rin;png  from  the  ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press 
'i:**n  the  superior  vena  cava  or  the  venas  innominatae,  and  induce  venous 
■'"fi^H^tion  limited  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  or  to  one  upper  ex« 
"^-rnity,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  more  or  less  oedema.  These  symptoms 
:'*int  to  the  existence  and  situation  of  aneurism. 

An  aneurism  seated  in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press  upon 

*i  **  trachea  or  one  of  the  primary  bronchi,  and  interfere  with  respiration.     If 

::.e  obstruction  of  the  trachea  be  considerable,  the  breathing  is  labored,  and 

a^AV  be  accompanied  with  a  noise,  heard  at  a  distance,  called  stridor.     Aus- 

- ..  uitiofi  will  show  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  both  sides  of  the 

•  .  -it  if  the  trachea  be  pressed  upon,  but  feebleness  limited  to  one  side,  and 

.'   mormor  exaggerated  on  the  other  side,  if  one  of  the  bronchi  be  obstructed. 

r>i}jarraMment  of  respiration  may  proceed  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 

-jy  nz>eal  nerve.     If  the  pressure  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  function  of  the 

■  ■  ^■**  on  one  side,  laryngeal  obstruction  arises  from  an  arrest  of  the  respira- 

'  rr  moirementA  of  tlie  glottis  on  that  side.     The  embarrassment  from  this 

.  i^%  however,  is  not  great.     The  laryngoscope  in  these  cases  shows  the 

« .d  rofd  on  one  side  to  be  paralyzed,  while  the  respiratory  movements  of 

"  rither  cord  continue,  or,  after  a  time,  the  paralysis  may  become  bilateral. 

*  .i.*cn  of  the  glottis  may  be  induced  if  the  relation  of  the  nerve  to  the 

*  av«r  be  such  that  it  is  irritated  instead  of  its  function  being  annulled. 
I  !iar«  reported  a  case  in  which,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  being  situated 
»  r  w<«n  a  calcareous  deposit  and  the  aneurismal  tumor,  spasm  of  the  glottis 

"srred  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal.^     Dysphonia 

•  I   Apbooia  are   effecti  of  either  incomplete  or  complete  paralysis  from 

•  r — Hcire  oo  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  affection  of  the  voice  is 

1  American  Medical  Times,  1864. 
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found  to  vary  at  different  times  according  to  the  varying  amount  of  preasoxe. 
These  laryngeal  symptoms  are  apt  to  mislead  by  directing  attention  to  the 
larynx  as  the  seat  of  disease.  Tracheotomy  has  been  re()eatedly  performH 
under  the  belief  that  the  obstruction  of  respiration  was  due  to  an  afiectiou  ol 
the  larynx.  Pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  ascer- 
tained after  death,  occasioned  vomiting  and  pyrosis  in  a  case  reported  to  me 
by  Prof.  McCready. 

Pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  transverse 
or  descending  aorta,  may  occasion  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food.  This 
symptom  should  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism,  and  such  a  suspicion  should 
enforce  caution  in  the  u^e  of  bougies  to  explore  and  dilate  the  oesophagus. 
Pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  known  to  occur,  inducing  marked 
emaciation.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  another  effect  of  an  aneu- 
rismal  tumor,  leading  to  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  on  the  affected 
side.  If  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
erosion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  may  thus  occasion  paralysis  by  affecting 
the  spinal  cord.  Tliese  cases  are  characterized  by  considerable  pain  referred 
to  the  back.  Neuralgic  pains  and  well-marked  angina  pectoris  sometimes 
accompany  aneurism  seated  in  the  ascending  aorta. 

The  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  of  the  foregoing  symptomatic  phenomena,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  physical  signs  of  a  tumor  within  the  chest,  situated  at  some  point  in  tlie 
tract  of  the  aorta.  The  signs  are  very  obvious  when  the  aneurism  has  led 
to  erosion  of  the  ribs  and  an  external  tumor,  the  latter  pulsating,  perhaps 
presenting  a  thrill,  the  heart-sounds  heard  with  more  or  less  intensity  when  the 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  it,  together  with  a  single  or  double  bellows  murmur. 
The  signs  are  less  marked  before  the  tumor  makes  its  way  through  the  thoracic 
wall,  but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Abnormal 
dulness  on  percussion  over  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  tract  of  the  aorta,  is  an 
important  diagnostic  point.  This  space  will  be  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
chest,  if  the  aneurism  spring  from  the  arch,  and  posteriorly  if  it  spring  from  the 
descending  aorta  below  the  arch.  Careful  inspection  and  palpation  may  dis- 
close pulsation  and  perhaps  thrill  before  any  external  tumor  is  apparent. 
Undue  audibleness  of  the  heart-sounds  within  the  space  found  to  be  dull  on 
percussion,  and  a  single  or  double  murmur  not  transmitted  from  the  aortic 
orifice,  are  highly  significant  signs.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  uni- 
formly present,  and,  therefore,  while  their  presence  contributes  to  the  diag- 
nosis, their  absence  is  not  proof  that  aneurism  does  not  exist. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  relates  chiefly  to  the  duration 
of  life.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  few.  In  the  majority  of  caj^^,  df'ath 
is  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  rupture  may  take  pIno* 
in  various  directions,  namely,  externally,  or  into  the  oesophagus,  trachea, 
bronchi,  pleural  cavity,  heart,  vense  cavae,  spinal  canal,  pericardial  cavity, 
etc.  The  rupture  may  be  at  first  small,  so  that  death  takes  place  more  or 
less  gradually ;  or  it  may  be  large  enough  to  cause  a  sufficient  hemorrliage  to 
destroy  life  within  a  few  moments.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  atVr 
a  considerable  hemorrhage  caused  by  rupture  into  a  bronchus,  the  o^iening 
closed  and  a  fatal  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  did  not  take  place  until  after 
several  weeks,  the  patient,  in  the  mean  time,  taking  considerable  exercise 
under  the  advice  of  a  practitioner  who  scouted  the  idea  of  aneurism.  Th«* 
progress  of  the  aneurism  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  duration  of  lif** 
being  in  some  cases  but  a  few  months,  and  in  some  ca^^es  several  years. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  life  is  destroyed  before  rupture  tako 
place.  Pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  vena  cava,  thoracic  duct,  or 
irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  or 
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the  patient  maj  be  cat  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection.     Organic  lesions 
of  the  heart  co-exist  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     These,  of  course, 
ioTdre  distress  and  danger  in  proportion  to  their  nature  and  extent,  and 
aiaj  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.     Clinical  observation  shows  that 
patients  afiected  with  thoracic  aneurism  rarely  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Recovery  from  thoracic  aneurism  sometimes  takes  place,  but,  in  general, 
the  only  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  treatment  are  palliation  of  suflTering  and 
prdongation  of  life.     With  reference  to  these  results,  all  active  exertions  are 
to  be  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  emotional  excitement.     The  body  is  to 
be  well  nourished,  if  possible,  but  the  diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  alco- 
holic stimulants  interdicted.    Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly.    The  action 
(if  the  heart,  if  abnormally  strong,  is  to  be  diminished  by  sedative  remedies, 
aod  perhaps,  if  the  patient  be  full-blooded,  in  some  cases,  by  small  abstractions 
<4'  bkwd.    It  is  highly  important  not  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  anasmia,  if  it 
fxi^t,  calls  for  the  treatment  appropriate  to  that  condition.     Pain  and  other 
inddental  symptoms  are  to  be  palliated  by  appropriate  remedies.     If  spasm 
of  the  glottis  be  induced,  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  to  such  a 
^ene  as  to  endanger  life,  laryngotomy  is  warrantable,  if  not  advisable,  with 
a  view  to  palliation  and  the  prolongation  of  life.     This  operation  will,  of 
cDone,  be  of  no  avail  if  the  obstruction  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
toiDor  on  the  trachea. 

The  progress  of  the  aneurism  is  retarded  by  the  deposit  of  successive  layers 

of  fibrin  within  the  aneurismal  sac.     It  is  in  this  mode  that  a  cure  sometimes 

taies  place.     It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  blood  should  be  rich  in  fibrin, 

Aod  it  is  probable  that  the  deposit  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  proportion 

^  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow.     Cardiac  sedatives,  namely,  aconite,  digi- 

uii4,  and  the  veratrum  viride,  may  in  this  way  be  useful.     Certain  remedies 

hsve  a  more  direct  curative  effect  in  some  cases  of  aneurism.     At  the  present 

t.me,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  relied  upon  more  than  any  other  known 

rtisedj.     Cases  in  which  a  cure  was  apparently  effected  by  this  remedy  have 

fm*n  reported  by  Roberts,  Balfour,  Bouillaud,  and  others.     I  have  witnessed 

remarkable  improvement  under  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  several  cases.^    The 

i|  .<«^  should  be  increased  up  to  a  point  of  comfortable  tolerance  and  continued 

f'  r  a  ooosiderable  period.     The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  faithfully  tried 

B.  all  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism. 

>  Vide  Clmical  Medicine,  1879. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  ELEMATOPOIETIC  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

SIMPLE  ANEMIA    CHLOBOSIS. 

Introductory  Remarks— Simple  or  Benign  Anemin— Ohloroelt. 

IN  this  section  will  be  considered  certain  diseases  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  disturbances  in  the  blood-forming  functions.  It  is,  therefore* 
proper  to  refer  these  diseases  to  the  haematopoietic'  (or  blood-forming)  sy^tvm. 
As  the  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  ingesta,  we  understand  by  the  haematopoietic  system  es|jecial]y  tho^e 
organs  and  parts  in  which  resides  the  function  of  producing  the  formed  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  namely,  the  red  and  the  white  corpuscles.  The  name 
cytogenic  organs  has  also  been  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Our  knowledge  a< 
to  the  development  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  as  to  the  situations  in  whicli 
they  are  formed,  is  very  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  researches 
devoted  to  these  subjects,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  The  parts  to 
which  has  been  assigned,  with  more  or  less  probability,  the  function  of  form- 
ing blood-corpuscles  after  birth,  are  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  the  red 
marrow  of  the  bones,  and  the  blood  itself.'  To  these  parts,  therefore,  may 
be  given,  at  least  provisionally,  the  name  haematopoietic  system. 

The  diseases  of  this  section  are  grouped  together,  not  so  miibh  with  lefer- 

I  From  «]Jua  bloody  and  wnka  to  make* 

*  Red  marrow  exists  in  all  of  the  bones  of  embryos  and  yonng  Infants.  In  the  long 
bones  of  adults  it  is  replaced  by  yellow  or  fatty  marrow.  In  severe  forms  of  ansmiA 
the  yellow  marrow  is  often  transformed  into  red  or  embryonic  marrow.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  lymph-glands  and  spleen,  and,  per- 
haps, from  the  red  marrow  which  presents  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  these  organs. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles,  there  are  two  opposing  theories  at  present  umier 
discussion.  The  one,  advocated  especially  by  Hayem  and  by  Ponchet,  is,  that  the 
red  corpuscles  are  formed  from  small,  at  first  colorless,  afterward  colored,  grannie 
or  corpuscles  derived  from  the  lymph,  present  in  the  blood  at  all  times,  most  abun- 
dant after  menstruation,  severe  hemorrhages,  and,  in  general,  in  conditions  charac- 
terized by  rapid  renewal  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  These  bodies,  called  by  llayrm 
hsmatoblasts,  correspond,  at  least  in  part,  to  bodies  previously  designated  as  el«m**n- 
tary  granules  and  microcytes.  The  other  theory,  advocated  by  Neumann,  Biizoirro. 
Rindfieisch,  Osier,  holds,  as  developing  forms,  the  so-called  nucleated  red  oorpusi'Ifs 
present  in  considerable  number  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and,  probably,  in  thf> 
spleen,  after  hemorrhages  and  in  severe  ansBmia  from  other  causes.  They  have  bt»en 
found  only  exceptionally  in  the  blood,  but,  according  to  Rhrlich,  similar  forms  can 
be  demonstrated  there  by  particular  methods  of  preparation.  Most  of  the  advctcates 
of  this  theory  regard  them  as  transitional  forms  between  white  and  red  corpiiacl<>s. 
The  chief  argument  for  this  hypothesis,  is  that  similar  nucleated  red  corpuscles  pre- 
cede in  the  embryo  the  appearance  of  the  non-nucleated  corpuscles,  such  as  exist  in 
the  blood  after  birth.  (  Vide  Rindfleisch,  Arcbiv  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  Bd.  xvii.  1879,  and 
Hayem,  Archives  de  Physiol,  norm,  et  path.,  187S-8.) 
C374) 
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cncc  to  the  anatomical  parts  affected,  as  in  consequence  of  certain  common 
fliaracteristics.  In  the  majority  of  these  affections,  we  cannot  explain,  by 
known  anatomical  changes,  the  alteration  which  exists  in  the  composition  of 
\he  blood.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  pathological 
changes  have  been  recognized  in  parts  thought  to  belong  to  the  hsBmato- 
poietie  system.  It  is  probable  that  often  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists 
between  these  changes  and  the  blood  alterations,  but  the  connection  is  ren- 
^md  obscure  by  our  ignorance  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  blood.  The 
anatomical  changes  found  in  some  of  the  diseases  of  this  section,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  secondary,  rather  than  as  primary,  elements  in  the  disease. 
We  most  content  ourselves  frequently  with  establishing  the  existence  of  some 
dinurbance  in  the  blood-forming  function,  without  attempting  to  refer  the 
disturbance  to  anatomical  changes. 

A  common  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  diseases  of  this  section,  is 

tL<'  presence  of  aniemia,  usually  of  a  grave  form.     This  anaemia  is  called 

maUial^  in  that  it  is  not  referable  to  diseases  which  interfere  secondarily 

vith  the  composition  of  the  blood,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  cancer,  phthisis, 

tmt  is  attributable  to  a  direct  interference  with  the  blood-forming  or  blood- 

(io^troying  functions.    In  nmny  of  the  essential  anaemias,  no  anatomical  change 

fju»  been  found  in  the  body  which  can,  with  any  probability,  be  assigned  as 

tbtr  cao^e  of  the  amemia ;  in  others,  as  in  leucocythaemia  and  pseudo-leucocy- 

tluRDta  there  are  morbid  clianges  which  may  be  considered  as  interfering  more 

»r  IcM  directly  with  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles.     In  the  diseases  of 

tLi»  section  the  proportion  between  the  consumption  and  the  renewal  of  the 

( '*rpQscabir  elements  of  the  blood  is  disturbed.    The  destruction  of  the  corpus- 

'*!<*<'  may  be  abnormally  increased  (hsemophthisis),  or  the  reproduction  of 

o>rpuicl<4  may  be  diminished  below  the  normal  amount  (anaematosis),  or 

^»tb  conditions  may  be  combined.     It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  in 

a  ^iven  case  which  of  these  causes  is  at  work.     The  result  of  this  dispropor- 

t:«/Q  between  consumption  and  renewal,  is  impoverishment  of  the  blood  or 

anraia  which,  together  with  the  consequent  disturbance  of  nutrition,  forms 

tit*-,  dominating  factor  in  all  of  these  diseases.     It  will  he  found,  therefore, 

t!At  tbeK  affections  have  much  in  common  in  their  clinical  history.     They 

apf  for  the  most  part  insidious  in  their  onset  and  chronic  in  their  course. 

A>  a  rale,  their  causes  are  obscure,  and,  with  the  exception  of  simple  anaemia 

and  chlorosis,  their  prognosis  is  grave. 

For  eertain  general  considerations  concerning  anaemia  and  the  changes  in 
aiiarmic  blood  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  First  (p.  62). 

Simple  or  Benign  Aneemia. 

The  oames  simple  and  benign  may  be  used  to  designate  anaemia  when  not 
jv^mieioos  nor  an  element  of  the  other  affections  embraced  in  this  section, 
an-i  when  the  diseases,  more  or  less  general,  of  which  the  anaemic  condition  is 
>v  m(4omatic,  such  as  phthisis,  empyema,  carcinoma,  etc.,  may  also  be  excluded. 
Jr  nay  be  said  that,  as  thus  restricted,  anaemia  is  pnly  a  symptom.  It  occurs, 
..->«eTer,  under  varions  circumstances,  and,  for  convenience,  it  may  be  consid- 
•  rvnl  in  the  light  of  an  individual  disease  with  as  much  propriety  as  certain 
'-•f  her  events  which  are  symptoms,  for  example,  jaundice.  Simple  or  benign 
aAamiaw  as  just  defined,  enters  largely  into  medical  practice. 

Cvenenl  anflemia,  as  regards  anatomical  distinctions  (oligaemia,  oligocy- 
tluraiia,  etc.),  together  with  its  causiation  and  effects,  has  been  considered  in 
l*Mn  I.  (ride  page  62).  The  obvious  causes  are,^r<<,  loss  of  blood  or  hem- 
r^rrf la^ies ;  teeond^  defective  assimilation  ;  and  thirds  expenditure  of  certain 
I  .«jod  coostitaents,  as  in  lactation  and  pregnancy.     Hemorrhages,  of  course, 
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occur  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  In  women,  meoorrliagia  and 
flooding  with  labor  are  frequent  causes.  Defective  assimilation  may  depend 
on  a  lack  of  food  in  sufficient  quantity  or  of  food  sufficiently  nutritious.  And, 
with  abundant  alimentation,  the  processes  of  diges^tion  may  be  so  impaired  as 
to  prevent  proper  assimilation.  Lactation  and  pregnancy  are  frequent  causes. 
To  these  causes  may  be  added  certain  toxical  agencies  which  interfere  with 
haematopoiesis,  namely,  lead,  malaria,  etc.  Simple  or  benign  anemia  is  a  sequel 
of  diseases  which  have  kept  in  abeyance  either  alimentation  or  aasimilatioo. 
Women  become  ansemic  much  oftener  than  men,  irrespective  of  the  cau2M>» 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  sex,  namely,  pregnancy,  lactation  and  menorrhagia. 

Anaemia  gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  phenomena  representing 
especially  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.     The  more  frequent  and  promi- 
nent are  as  follows :  mental  depression,  anxiety  res|)ecting  health,  irritability 
of  mind,  want  of  buoyancy  and  energy,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  a  punful 
sense  of  inertia  or  indolence.     There  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  incapacity  for 
muscular  exertion  greater  than  the  actual  loss  of  muscular  power.      Tlie 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  especially  depressed  during  digestion.     Pa]« 
pitation  of  the  heart  is  frequent,  and  organic  disease  is  greatly  feared  by  the 
patient.     Neuralgia  in  various  situations  is  apt  to  occur,  and,  in  women, 
hypersesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls,  simulating  fieri tonitis.    The  varied  symp- 
toms formerly  and  recently  described  as  due  to  spinal  irritation,  are  liable 
to  occur  in  connection  with  anaemia.     The  varied  phenomena  considered  as 
hysterical  are  often  associated  with,  and  more  or  less  dependent  npon,  ansp- 
mia.     The  special  relations  between  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  nervous  sy*. 
tem,  are  shown  by  the  neuropathic  phenomena  to  which  anemia  gives  rif«*. 
These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  pathological  expressionii  «if 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.     The  different  organs  of  the  bodj,  in 
cases  of  anaemia,  are  deficient  in  functional  power  in  pro[K>rtion  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  blood  which  they  receive  in  health.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  oool« 
and  the  extremities  are  apt  to  be  cold.    The  ability  to  endure  cold  i»  leasenrd. 
There  is  diminished  endurance  of  muscular,  as  well  as  mental,  exertiooa. 
Generally,  the  face,  especially  the  prolabia,  and  the  mucous  membrane  ia  situ- 
ations where  it  can  be  seen,  are  pallid.     The  facies  often  at  once  detM>u« 
anemia.     In  some  persons,  however,  the  anaemic  condition,  as  determtiHtl 
by  physical  signs  and  its  pathological  phenomena,  exists,  not  only  without 
pallor,  but  with  even  a  rosy  complexion.     Pallor  of  the  probbia  mmj  W 
noticeable  in  the  morning  or  if  the  patient  be  fatigued,  and  it  may  dism}»p«ar 
under  excitement.     The  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  easily  dtst«rbc-d* 
becoming  rapid  from  sliglit  causes.    The  n'S|)irations  are  panting  on  ext* rri«4-. 
Digestion  is  labored.     The  urine  often  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  from  a  d**- 
ficiency  of  urea,  and  is  notably  limpid  from  a  diminution  of  pigment.      T>.^ 
cerulean  eye,  that  is,  a  dark-blue  tint  of  the  globe,  owing  to  a  seiiii*trmii«~ 
parency  of  the  conjunctiva,  may  be  a  more  marked  feature  than  pallor  of  il  ^ 
face  or  the  prolabia. 

The  symptomatic  evidence  generally  renders  the  recognition  of  anTinis 
easy.  Certain  auscultatory,  signs  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Tlie  conttniHMj* 
murmur  in  the  neck,  known  as  the  venous  hnm^  is  rarely  wanting,  and  t«  m<4 
often  present  if  there  be  not  anemia.  A  frequent  sign  is  a  systolic  l^lo«« 
murmur,  referable  to  the  carotid  arteries.  Not  less  frequently,  sysiolicr  mar- 
murs  are  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  produced  within  the  aor 
pulmonary  artery.  The  significance  of  these  murmurs  depends  on  their 
origin,  and  this  is  rendered  evident  by  the  absence  of  signs  denoting 
of  the  heart  or  arteries.  These  hemic  murmurs  are  useful,  not  only  in  tW 
d'aenosis  of  anemia,  but  as  criteria  by  which  the  physician  it  aided  t 
oiJing  whether  the  anemic  condition   continues,  or  whether  it 
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remoTed  bj  measures  of  treatment.  The  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  demon- 
stiHlive  bj  ascertaining  the  humber  of  red-corpuscles  and  the  amount  of  hs- 
mogiobin. 

in  order  to  decide  that  the  aniemia  is  simple  or  benign,  the  pernicious 
farm,  leucocjthsemia  and  pseudo-leucocythaemia — diseases  considered  in  this 
section — are  to  be  excluded,  and,  also,  all  other  important  diseases  which 
involve,  as  a  symptom  or  an  effect,  the  anaemic  condition.  To  exclude  these 
diseases  is  generally  not  difficult.  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  ansemia  stands 
in  a  causative  relation  to  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of  pathological 
piienoroena,  there  are  not  present  symptoms  which  denote  a  grave  condition. 
Pyrexia  is  wanting,  and  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  may  be  well  main- 
tained. With  retierence  to  tlie  exclusion  of  important  diseases,  it  is  neces- 
sarj  that  the  physician  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the  phenomena  referable  to 
the  anaemia.  In  most  instances  the  causes  of  the  anaemia  are  apparent,  and 
their  existence  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  Moreover,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  corroborated  by  the  speedy  effect  of  appropriate  treatment. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  simple  or  benign  ansemia,  is  generally  good. 
Provided  the  causes  do  not  continue  in  operation,  recovery  may  be  expected. 
Different  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  progress  toward  recovery. 
In  the  exceptional  cases  which  are  treated  unsuccessfully,  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  want  of  success  may  be  due  to  an  innate  defect  in  the 
haematopoietic  system. 

Anaemia  may  be  associated  with  other  diseases,  the  latter  occurring  in 
persons  already  ansemic.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  practice  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  this  association.  The  phenomena  of  the  associated  diseases  are  modi- 
fied by  the  antecedent  and  co-existing  anaemia.  Toleration  of  diseases  and 
nxruperation  are  thereby  impaired.  Whatever  may  be  the  disease  thus  co- 
existing with  anaemia,  but  without  involving  necessarily  any  relation  of  cause 
or  effect,  the  anaemic  condition  claims  recognition,  and  is  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  indications  for  treatment.  With  the  different  functional 
aifections  of  the  nervous  system,  anaemia  is  associated  as  a  rule,  standing  often 
to  them,  measurably,  in  a  causative  relation.  Clinical  observation  does  not 
afford  proof  of  its  predisposing  to  phthisis,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

In  the  treatment  of  anaemia,  causal  indications  are  of  primary  importance. 
The  cauaes,  in  individual  cases,  are  to  be  ascertained  and,  if  possible,  removed. 
Hemorrhages  are  to  be  arrested  or  restrained.  Alimentary  supplies  should 
be  sufficiently  abundant  and  varied.  It  may  be  requisite  that  lactation  be 
discontinued.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  caution  against  pregnancy.  Diges- 
tion and  assimilation  are  to  be  promoted  by  appropriate  medical  and  hygienic 
treatment.  The  patient  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  toxical 
causes,  lead,  malaria,  etc.,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  unsanitary 
infiaences  which  indirectly  lead  to  the  anaemic  condition. 

The  quantity  of  wholesome  food  should  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  digestive 
powers.  Appetite  and  digestion  should  be  promoted  by  quinia,  salicin,  and 
other  tonic  remedies.  The  articles  of  diet  should  be  made  attractive.  Dys- 
peptic ailments  are  to  be  treated  accordin^:  to  the  indications  to  be  hereafter 
considered  (tfide  Sect.  IV.,  Chap.  V.).  Out-of-door  life,  recreation,  change 
of  scene,  daily  sponging  of  the  body,  sea-bathing,  and  all  hygienic  measures 
which  have  a  favorable  influence  on  assimilation  and  conduce  to  invigoration, 
are  aseful. 

The  preparations  of  iron  have  a  specially  curative  agency.  Their  modus 
^perandiy  with  our  present  knowledge,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
I^btless,  the  fact  that  iron  is  a  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
i^ords  a  partial  explanation.  Nothing  in  practical  medicine  is  better  estab- 
lished than  the  vaiue  of  iron  as  a  remedy  in  ^mple  or  benign  anaemia.     Its 
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value  is  often  attested  by  its  efficacy  even  when  the  causes  of  the  amemia 
cannot  be  removed,  and  when  other  circumstances  are  unfavorable.  If.  in 
any  case,  it  have  no  curative  effect,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  anaemia 
is  not  simple  or  benign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is 
evidence  that  the  anaemia  is  of  that  character. 

Of  the  different  preparations  of  iron,  it  is  difficult  to  give  decided  preference 
to  any  one  over  the  others.  A  physician  is  apt  to  have  his  favorite  prepara- 
tion, but  that  the  choice  is  not  based  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  con- 
siderable number,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  preparation  has  its 
advocates.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  citrate,  the  hypophosphitet  th« 
tincture  of  the  chloride,  the  tartrate,  the  carbonate,  the  compound  mixture, 
are  all  eligible  preparations.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  from  one  prepara- 
tion to  another,  after  a  few  weeks,  giving  thus  several,  or,  it  may  be,  many, 
of  the  different  preparations  in  succession. 

The  chalybeate  remedies  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  after  meal<, 
that  is,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
efficacy,  they  should  be  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  period.  It  is  well  to  state  beforehand  to  a  patient  that  all 
the  good  which  they  may  accomplish  is  not  to  be  expected  within  a  brief 
period.  This  statement  will  be  likely  to  secure  patience  and  perseverance. 
Patients  often  think  that  they  do  not  tolerate  iron  in  any  form.  In  general, 
they  are  self-deceived  in  this  regard,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  their  ability 
to  take  it  with  no  inconvenience  if  it  be  given  without  their  knowledge. 

Wine,  especially  Burgundy,  is  often  useful.  Here,  as  in  other  affections 
alcoholics  are  of  use  only  when  they  have  a  cordial  effect,  promoting  assimi- 
lation and  perhaps  diminishing  waste  of  tissues,  without  any  excitant  efft^cts;. 
Alcoholic  excitation  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  the  immediate  effects,  if  in 
any  w^ay  uncomfortable  or  disturbing,  are  contra-indicating.  Malt  liquor» 
sometimes  agree  better  than  wine.  Spirits,  as  a  rule,  are  not  appropriate. 
As  to  the  kind  of  wine  or  malt  liquor  to  be  preferred,  experience  in  each  ca.«e 
is  to  be  the  guide.  Cod-liver  oil,  if  it  do  not  impair  the  appetite  or  disordtr 
digestion,  contributes  to  the  reproduction  of  red  corpuscles.  If  not  well 
borne,  the  extracts  of  malt  may  be  substituted. 

In  cases  of  anaemia,  assurances  of  tlie  absence  of  any  grave  disease,  and  an 
encouraging  prognosis,  are  often  of  much  weight  as  a  therapeutical  factor. 
Despondency  is  an  effect  of  the  anaemic  condition  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
physician,  in  many  cases,  has  it  in  his  ()ower,  not  only  to  remove  gratuitous 
apprehensions,  but  to  do  not  a  little  toward  a  cure  by  holding  out  proper  ex- 
pectations of  recovery. 

Chlorosis. 

Although  the  chief  element  in  chlorosis  is  undoubtedly  aniemia,  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities  which  render  its  separate  consideration  appropriate.  Tli^ 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  rvd 
corpuscles,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  plasma. 
There  is  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
either  with  or  without  a  diminution  in  their  number.  It  is  eapeciallv  in 
chlorosis  that  a  reduction  in  the  percent4ige  of  hsemoglobin  has  been  fouii<l 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  CV«'* 
have  been  observed  in  which  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  normal,  while 
less  than  one-half  of  the  proper  amount  of  haemoglobin  was  present.  Titi? 
condition  of  disproportionate  diminution  of  h&'moglobin  is  called  achroiocy- 
thaemia  or  oligochromsemia  (see  Part  I.  p.  62).  Usually,  however,  the  numl*er 
of  corpuscles  is  lessened,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin. 
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According  to  Vircbow,  an  almost  constant  lesion  in  chlorosis  is  arrest  of 
development  of  the  vascular  system,  us  indicated  hj  the  small  size  and  the 
thin  coats  of  the  aorta  and  other  arteries.  The  intima  of  the  arteries  some- 
times contains  yellowish  spots  and  streaks  in  consequence  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Most  observers  do  not  consider  these  irregularities  in  the  vascular 
system  as  a  constant  and  essential  change  in  chlorosis.  Arrest  in  develop- 
ment of  the  female  generative  organs  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  chlorosis, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  present  no  abnormalities.  No  especial 
importance,  therefore,  can  be  assigned  to  anatomical  changes  in  these  parts, 
as  entering  into  the  causation. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  differential  points,  the  term  chlorosis  is  applied 
to  anaemia  occurring  in  girls  at  or  near  the  period  of  puberty,  usually  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four,  the  causes  often  not  being  apparent. 
The  term  denotes  a  greenish  coloration  pertaining  to  the  facies ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  a  criterion.  By  some  writers  chlorosis  is  regarded  as  a  neuro- 
pathic affection  not  always  associated  with  anaemia ;  while,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
anaemia  is  a  constant  element,  there  are  doubtless  causes  which  act  upon  the 
nervous  system  primarily  and  more  directly  than  by  inducing  impoverishment 
of  the  blood.  The  development  of  the  affection  is  evidently  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  system.  How  far  the  causation 
may  involve,  on  the  one  hand,  ungratified  sexual  desire,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  unnatural  self-abuse,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  each  of  these  causative  agencies  is  not  infrequently  operative. 
Disappointment  in  love,  the  loss  of  relations,  and  crosses  of  various  kinds 
may  be  involved.  These  less  apparent  and  other  secret  causes  may  act  in 
conjunction  with  those  already  stated  as  giving  rise  to  simple  or  benign  anaemia 
(vide  page  375).  Blondes  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  become  chlorotic 
than  brunettes.  The  affection,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  girls. 
It  is  occasionally,  owing  probably  to  similar  causative  agencies,  met  with  in 
bojs. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  clinical 
history  of  simple  or  benign  anaemia  are  more  or  less  marked  in  cases  of 
chlorosis.  Fantastic  perversions  of  appetite  are  not  uncommon  in  chlorotic 
girls,  manifested  by  a  craving  for  chalk,  slate,  charcoal,  and  other  innutritive 
substances.  These  perversions  are  somewhat  distinctive  of  chlorosis.  The 
other  points  in  the  differentiation  from  simple  or  benign  anaemia,  are  those 
which  have  been  stated  as  characteristic  of  the  chlorotic  affection,  namely, 
the  sex,  tl)e  age,  the  absence  of  an  obvious,  adequate  causation,  the  probable 
connection  with  the  sexual  instinct,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  reduction  in 
quantity  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  without  diminution  in  the  number  »of 
red  corpuscles.  As  in  simple  or  benign  anaemia,  the  diagnosis  requires  an 
exclusion  of  the  graver  diseases  of  the  haemotopoietic  system,  and  of  other 
diseases  of  which  anaemia  is  a  symptom. 

The  treatment  of  chlorosis  embraces  measures,  the  same  as  in  simple  or 
benign  anaemia,  relating  to  diet,  out-of-door  life,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances proper  to  individual  cases ;  and  the  preparations  of  iron,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  less  indicated  and  not  less  efRcacious.  The  rules  for  their  adminis- 
tration are  the  same.  Mental  hygiene  is  of  special  importance  in  proportion 
as  causative  agencies  relate  to  the  mind.  Agreeable  diversion  and  the  moral 
effect  of  change  of  scene  are  often  important  measures  of  treatment.  Occu- 
pations and  sentiments  which  will  displace  sexual  thoughts  and  desires,  in 
some  instances  have  a  radical  efficacy.     This  statement  will  include  the 

iitttances  in  which  self-abuse  can  be  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

LEUCOCYTHiEMIA. 

THERE  18  a  group  of  diseases  characterized  by  a  new  growth  of  lympba^c 
tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body.     Lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissue  con- 
sists of  reticulated  connective   tissue   containing  in   its  meshes  lymphoid 
cells.     This   new  lymphatic  growth    may  be  homologous  or  heteralogouu 
It  is  homologous  when  in  the  form  of  hyperplasia  of  prc-existent  lymphatic 
tissue,  as  of  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  marrow  of  bone.    It  is  heter- 
ologous  when  lymphatic  tissue  is  produced  in  situations  where  it  dttes  not 
normally  exist,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney,  skin,  etc.     It  has  been  p^O|H»^ed  to 
call  these  diseases  with  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  structurv^,  lymphatic 
diseases.     Jaccoud  describes  them  under  the  name  lymphogenic  diathesis. 
Common  to  all  of  these  diseases  is  profound  anaemia,  generally  progressive 
and  fatal.     The  basis  of  classification  usually  adopted  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles  present  in  the  blood.    When  the  pathological  clianp^s 
in  the  lymphatic  tissues  above  mentioned  are  associated  with  marked  incxvas^ 
in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  the  name  leucocythsemia  is  given  to  (!•« 
disease.     When  the  same  pathological  changes  exist  with  anaemia,  but  with- 
out excess  of  white  corpuscles,  the  disease  is  called  pseudo-leucocytlijpmia. 
Pseudo-leucocythaemia  includes  splenic  anaemia,  lymphatic  amemia,  and  al 
least  some  cases  of  so-called  progressive  i)erniciou8  anaemia. 

LenoooythsBmia. 

Leucocythaemia  or  leukaemia  is  a  chronic  disease  characterized  bj  m  ]m!T- 
sistent  and  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  tbr 
blood.     A  temporary  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  usually  moderate  in  amount, 
is  called  leucocytosis  (see  Part  I.  p.  68).     Alterations  in  the  manx>w  c»f  t)  <r 
bones,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  hyperplasia  of  the  lynipliatic  ^bui<i« 
constitute,  either  singly  or  combined,  the  leading  anatomical   duuigv*  in 
leucocythaemia.     Leucocythaemia  is  usually  divided  into  three  forma,  callrd 
splenic,  lymphatic,  or  medullaiy,  according  as  the  changes  in  the  »|Jees^ 
lymphatic  glands,  or  the  marrow  of  the  bones  seem  to  be  primary  and  prrw 
dominant.     The  medullary  form  is  also  called  myelogenic  leacocjtliami^ 
These  forms  are  usually  combined  with  each  other  to  a  greater  or  Unis^  cxt<  nu 
and  hence  the  terms  lymphatico-splenic,  mcdullo-splenic,  etc     The  mbdi- 
visions  of  leucocythaemia  are  not  associated  with  essential  difl[erence»  in  iLe 
clinical  history,  and  are  of  importance  chiefly  as  indicating  that  the  anat^mii. 
cal  changes  may  predominate  in  certain  organs.     There  has  been  much  d.!* 
fercnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  part  primarily  affected  in  leucocythjemia.     Tli«- 
prevailing  view  has  been  that  the  primary  alteration  is  in  the  spleen ,  or,  umw 
rarely,  in  the  lymphatic  glands.     Changes  in  the  marrow  of  the  boii<«i  K:.^* 
been  found,  as  a  rule,  since  attention  was  called  to  them  by  Neumann.     T!  < 
pathologist  maintains  that  they  are  constant,  and  form  the  primary  1*  ^i.  -. 
It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the  changes  in  the  S{>leen,  the  l\^i|.|«_' 
glands,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones  are  co-ordinate,  and,  in  pn>|MinioD  t 
their  degree,  of  equal  importance ;  but  the  changes  may  be  extenaiTc  ui  \<»e 
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yfixi  and  insignificant  in  the  other  parte.     That  they  are  ever  exclusively 
confined  to  one  of  the  parts  named,  has  not  been  established. 

The  pathognomonic  change  in  the  blood  may  be  detected  during  life  in  a 

drop  drawn  from  the  finger,  or,  after  death,  by  examining  the  blood  in  the 

heart  and  vessels.     The  blood  is  paler  than  normal,  and  often  unnaturally 

opaqoe.     Its  color  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of  chocolate.     The 

clots  found  in  the  heart  and  vessels  are  gray,  yellow  or  reddish  in  color,  and 

oT  a  sof^,  viscous  appearance,  often  resembling  very  thick  pus.     They  are 

formed  chiefly  by  fibrin  inclosing  large  numbers  of  white  globules.     If  blood 

drawn  during  life  be  defibrinated  by  whipping,  there  form,  after  a  while,  in  the 

serum  two  layers  of  corpuscles,  namely,  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  red,  and, 

resting  on  this,  a  pale  layer  of  white,  corpuscles.     The  loss  of  red  corpuscles 

is  $0  great  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  white,  there  is  a  reduc- 

tioD  in  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood.     The  proportion  of  white 

to  red  ocMpusdes  in  health  varies  within  wide  limits.     The  average  in  the 

adult  appears  to  be  about  1  white  to  1000  red.     In  leucocythsemia  the  pro- 

pi»rtion  of  the  former  is  frequently  one  to  ten  or  eight  of  the  red,  and  it  may 

tr  as  great  as  one  white  to  three  or  two  red.     In  many  cases  the  proportion 

t»k  been  reported  as  equal,  and  in  one  case  related  by  Sorensen  there  were 

three  white  to  two  red«     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  proportion  during 

tb"  coorae  of  the  disease  exceeds  one  white  to  twenty  red  corpuscles.     The 

incTttiie  of  white  corpuscles  is  said  to  be  greater  in  splenic  than  in  lymphatic 

leococythsemia.    Their  size  is  usually  normal,  but  it  may  be  abnormally  either 

iorrea^ed  or  diminished.     According  to  Virchow,  the  large  variety  of  corpus- 

<*k>  is  most  frequent  in  splenic  (spienaemia),  and  the  small  variety  in  lymphatic 

Kucocythjemia  (iymphsemia),  but  this  relation  is  not  sufficiently  constant  for 

duftgnostic  application.     The  corpuscles  not  infrequently  contain  molecules  of 

tut.    Thtre  are  sometimes  present  aggregations  of  granules  resembling  the 

'■u-ealled  elementary  granules.   Tiie  number  of  red  corpuscles  may  be  reduced 

ut  one  or  two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  instead  of  the  normal  five  mil- 

ii'Hia.    In  Sorensen 's  case  above  mentioned,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was 

>•«  tluu)  ludf  a  million  in  a  cubic  millimetre.     The  corpuscles  may  present 

t.**r  various  changes  described  under  ansemia  in  Part  First  (p.  62).   They  are 

usually  of  normal  appearance,  but  they  may  be  abnormally  pale,  or  reduced 

i:\  nie  (microcytes),  increased  in  size  (macrocytes),  or  irregular  in  shape 

f  f^ikiJucytes).     The  haematoblasts  of  Hayem  may  also  be  present  in  con- 

"i  Ir-rmble  number.     The  appearances,  even  as  regards  the  number  of  white 

tiTjao^li^s,  may  vary  considerably  within  a  short  time.     Eisenlohr^  describes 

a  nu^  in  which  the  excess  of  white  corpuscles  nearly  disappeared  during  a 

t*  SriUf  attack,  to  return  again  after  its  subsidence.     The  specific  gravity  of 

cv  blood  is  lessened  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  its  solid  constituents. 

T  »*-  amount  of  fibrin  is  luiid  to  be  increased. 

Ntme  degree  of  splenic  enlargement  is  usually  present  in  all  forms  of 

'.'■  j-of-ythmnia.      In   splenic  leucocytho^mia,   which   is   the   most  frequent 

-.  iTH-tr,  the  enlargement   is  often   extreme.      According  to   Growers,*  the 

f  'TMZ'^  weight  ot*  the  spleen,  in  splenic  leucocythaemia,  is  a  little  below  6 

-  uii'U«  and  its  average  length  11^  inches.     Leucocythsemic  spleens  weigh- 

•  J  Ji»  and  18  pounds  have  been  recorded.     The  increase  in  size  is  usually 

.   t'V«nn  in  all  directions.     The  notches  upon  the  anterior  border,  the  recog- 

.i*mi  of  which  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  are  often  exaggerated.   The  capsule 

^  the  uplf^n  frequently  presents  thickened  white  patches.     There  may  be 

.t:.«-<tK>ns  between  the  surface  of  the  spleen  and  surrounding  parts.     The 

*  Rt^^iTklohr,  Yircbow's  Archiv,  Bd.  73,  p.  56. 

'  •wtvw^n,  afticl«  **  Splenic  L«ucocyth«mia,''  in  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine. 
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consistence  of  the  organ  is  usually  increased,  but  it  may  be  soft,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  The  cut  surface  of  the  spleen  may  be  uniformly  brown- 
ish-red in  color,  or  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  prominent  as  whitish  dots 
or,  when  greatly  enlarged,  they  may  even  appear  as  tumors  in  the  suli8tancc 
of  the  spleen.  Tiie  whitish  trabecule  may  be  much  thickened,  esi^eciallj  in 
the  late  stages.  The  spleen  sometimes  presents  on  section  a  mottled  apfK'ar- 
ance  from  the  presence  of  dark  red  or  yellowish,  wedge-sliaped  infarctions. 
These  are  ascribed  to  obstruction  of  certain  of  the  splenic  vessels  by  Hie 
accumulation  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  Softened  spqts  due  to  hemorrlias*' 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  splenic  pulp,  or  to  collections  of  pus,  have  been 
met  with  in  leuksemic  spleens.  Microscopical  examination  shoM's  the  chansrv 
to  consist  in  a  hyperplasia  of  the  organ,  that  is,  in  an  increase  of  the  normiil 
elements  of  the  spleen.  The  hyperplasia  affects  chiefly  the  splenic  pulp,  hut 
sometimes  to  a  greater  extent  the  Malpighian  follicles.  Large  cells  contain- 
ing coarse  granules  either  of  pigment  or  of  fat  are  common  in  leucocythafmic 
spleens. 

In  the  splenic  and  medullary  forms  of  leucocythiemia  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  often  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  in  the  lymphatic  variety  an  exce^^i\t* 
hy|)erplasia  of  the  glands  is  an  early  symptom.  The  abdominal,  in<!uuiAU 
cervical,  and  axillary  glands  are  those  most  frequently  affected.  Tlie  f^\\\zW 
glands  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  ecrg*  but  they  are  usually  <iro4iii«r. 
Their  consistence  is  soft,  rarely  hard,  and  their  color  gray  or  reddish- frrn^. 
The  microsco|)e  shows  an  adenoid  reticulum  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  c*'l^ 
as  in  the  normal  glands.  Allied  to  the  aflection  of  the  lymphatic  gUu^'>. 
there  is  sometimes  a  similar  hyper))lasia  of  the  follicles  of  the  longii**  nn-l 
pharynx,  of  the  tonsils,  and  especially  of  the  solitary  tollicles  and  IV^rr^-* 
patches  in  the  intestine. 

The  change  in  the  marrow  of  the  hones  is  to  be  included  among  the  tiyfwr- 
plasias  of  lymphatic  structures.     The  change  consists  in  the  disappt^aranor.  **» 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  fatty  medulla  normally  pivsent  in  tho  \*  i  z 
bones  of  adults,  and  its  replacement  by  a  tissue  rich  in  lymphatic  celL«.     T:  <• 
alteration  has  usually  been  found  in  the  long  lx>nes,  the  ribs,  tlie  sternum  ar.  t 
the  vertebrae.     The  altered  marrow  has  either  a  greenish-yellow,  |»uru'.«  ••• 
aspect,  or  a  dark-red  appearance  resembling  that  present  in  the  b<»nt^  •  '• 
embryos  and  infants,  and  in  profound  ancemias.    Neumann  calls  the  j2T*^*(:i*'* 
yellow  transformation  pyoid^  and  the  dark-red  lymphadenoid.     There  i«»   •  -- 
difference  in  the  microscopical  structure  than  the  gross  appearances  vt.- 
suggest.     In  the  pyoid  alteration,  which  is  the  more  common,  the  ^-ellotKi- 
color  becomes  somewhat  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  air.     The  mam>w  \^  >^ 
a  soft  pulpy  consistence  like  that  of  creamy  pus,  but  there  is  usually  tk>  r» 
breaking  down  into  pus,  as  a  net-like  reticulum  can  be  demonstrated  l*r>ttk.. 
the  cells.     The  appearances  have  been  in  certain  cases  almost  i«l«-nti.-:     - 
those  of  acute  osteo-myelitis,  and  even  purulent  foci  have  U^en  excepikkt  .i   \ 
detected.     In  the  lymph -adenoid  change,  the  marrow  is  dark  red    in   c«< 
and  of  a  gelatinous  consistence  firmer  than  that  of  the  pyoid  mamtw^      1    • 
dark-red  and  the  yellowish  colors  may  be  found  side  by  side.     The  rt^iu  / 
between  the  cells  is  better  developed  in  the  dark-red,  than  in  the  pyc»i«K  ir  f 
row.     In  both  there  is  a  rich  capillary  net-work.     In  both  the  cclU  r«*^*ig.    • 
the  normal  medullary  cells  and  those  present  in  the  blood.     Som«*tini«*«  !  -t" 
granular,  at  other  times  smaller  and  less  granular,  cells  predominate.       N   • 
ated  red  corpuscles  are  present,  but  not  usually  in  large  number.     TXir-  >  ^   -  • 
plasia,  when  excessive,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  bone^^ulK^* . 
which  thereby  becomes  more  or  less  rarefied.    The  sternum,  in  ran*  ii^*.*  %r  .-, . 
may  become  softened  through  its  entire  thickness,  and  swollen  by  tiy^wrj      - 
of  the  marrow  and  absorption  of  bone.     This  softening  may  be  det«*^tc*^  v..- 
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ing  life.  These  changes  in  the  marrow  have  been  studied  most  carefully  by 
Neumann^  who  regards  them  as  the  most  constant  and  important  of  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  leucocythaemia.  This  pathologist^  divides  the  twenty 
ca^es,  which  he  has  collected,  of  leucocythaemia  with  medullary  changes, 
into  three  groups :  Jirtt^  those  without  any  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  lym- 
phatic glands  (3  cases)  ;  second^  those  in  which  the  changes  in  these  organs 
were  insignificant  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  extensive  blood-alteration  (3 
c%?es) ;  and,  thirds  cases  with  well-marked  hyperplasia  of  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands  (14  cases).  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  changes 
in  the  marrow  seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  the  alteration  in  the  blood. 
The  extreme  views  of  Neumann  have  not  met  with  general  acceptance.' 

Changes  are  also  observed  in  leucocy  thsemia  in  non-ly m phatic  organs.  These 
changes  are  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed  and  nodular.  The  diffuse  altera- 
tion consists  in  the  distension  of  capillaries,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues 
with  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  circumscribed  changes  consist  in  the 
nodular  accumulation  of  leucoc3rtes  either  with  or  without  a  new  growth  of 
adenoid  reticulum  between  the  cells.  To  these  nodular  accumulations,  the 
names  heteroplastic  leucocythsemic  growths,  lymphomata,  and  lymphadeno- 
mata  are  applied. 

The  liver  is  enlarged  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  the  splenic  vari- 
ety. A  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds  is  not  uncommon.  Yirchow  describes 
leukemic  livers  weighing  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  enlargement 
is  due  to  a  distension  of  the  capillaries  with  leucocytes,  and  to  the  infiltration 
of  the  tissue  between  and  within  the  lobules  with  these  cells,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  escape  from  the  vessels.  Disseminated  whitish  nodules,  usually 
minute,  but  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  lymphoid  cells,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  interlobular  tissue.  These  nodules  are  called  lymph- 
ailenomata  when  an  adenoid  reticulum  can  be  demonstrated  between  the  cells. 

The  kidneys  are  not  infrequently  enlarged.  The  changes  are  diffuse  and 
circumscribed  as  in  the  liver.  Parenchymatous  alterations  may,  or  may  not, 
be  present.  Tizzoni  has  described  infiltration  and  nodules  of  lymphoid  cells 
in  the  testicles.  Leucocythsemic  growths  may  furthermore  be  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  alimentary  tract,  the  lungs,  the 
serous  membranes,  the  brain  and  the  retina  (Friedlander),  the  skin  (Biesia- 
decki),  etc. 

Next  to  these  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells,  deserves  mention  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  hemorrhages  in  leucocythsemia.  Subserous  ecchymoses, 
hemorrhages  into  serous  cavities  and  from  mucous  membranes,  retinal  and 
cerebral  hemorrhages  may  be  mentioned  as  frequent  and  important.  The 
gums  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  may  be  swollen 
and  ulcerated.  The  lymphoid  growths  in  the  intestine  may  ulcerate.  Pro- 
nounced fatty  degeneration,  especially  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  has  been 
repeatedly  observed. 

Various  abnormal  substances  have  been  found  in  leucocythsemic  blood. 
These  are  a  body  analogous  to  glutin,  hypoxanthin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
acetic  and  formic  acids.  These  substances  have  not  been  uniformly  dis- 
covered. Some  are  normally  present  in  the  spleen.  There  are  frequently 
found  after  death,  minute  colorless,  elongated,  octohedral  crystals,  called 
Charcot's  crystals.     They  have  been  detected  in  the  blood,  the  spleen,  the 

1  Neumann,  Ueber  myelogene  Lenkftmie,  Berlin  klin.  Wochenschrift,  1878,  No.  6, 
T,  9, 10. 

'  Fleischer  and  Penzoldt  have  reported  a  case  of  lympliatic  leucocythtemia  without 

ehmge  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones.     Deatschea  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  26,  p.  368, 
1880.  »  *'         » 
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marrow  of  the  boneR,  the  liver,  and  even  in  other  partB.  Tliey  are  thou^'ht 
to  be  of  an  albuminous  composition.  Although  most  abundant  in  leacocytha^ 
mia,  they  have  been  found  in  other  conditions,  and  they  may  form  after  death 
in  healthy  marrow. 

There  have  been  several  theories  as  to  the  relation  in  leucocythsmia  be- 
tween the  morbid  change  in  the  blood  and  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphftric 
structures.    Bennett,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  recognition,  in  1845,  of  leuro. 
cythtemia  as  a  distinct  disease,  maintained  that  the  change  in  the  blood  «».< 
primary,  and  the  same  view  has  had  its  advocates  in  recent  years.     Mi*^i 
modem  pathologists,  however,  have  accepted  Virchow's  doctrine  that  thr  in- 
crease of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  secondary  to  the  pathological  chnn;!*'^ 
in  the  lymphatic  organs,  to  which  is  assigned  a  blood-forming  function.    Some 
have  emphasized  chiefly  the  affection  of  the  spleen,  others  that  of  the  niam>w 
of  the  bones.    According  to  one  theory,  there  is  an  insufficient  transformatt^  n 
of  white  into  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood-forming  organs  and  in  the  hUxt-i ; 
according  to  another,  there  is  increased  production  of  white  corpuscles,  an  ex. 
aggeration  of  the  cytogenic  function.     The  most  probable  view  seems  to  \*" 
that  there  is  increased  formation  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  spleen,  the  km- 
phatic  glands,  and  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  sometimes  chiefly  in  one.  H>m>-* 
times  in  all  of  these  organs.    From  these  hyperplastic  organs  the  corpusclv>  arv 
■wept  in  large  numbers  into  the  blood  and  the  lymphatic  currents.     Kititt-r 
the  production  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished,  or  their  destruction  iDcrea2K-«l. 

The  development  of  leucocytha;mia  is  usually  slow  and  imperceptible*  Be- 
fore the  character  of  the  disease  is  determinable,  general  debility,  indisf»^i- 
tion  to  exertion,  disorders  of  digestion,  and  other  indefinite  ailmenta  h«%e 
existed  for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  |>eriod.  lo 
exc«4)tional  cases,  oflener  in  children  than  adults,  it  is  developed  within  a 
few  weeks.  Early  and  prominent  symptoms  are  those  referable  to  imi^AfT- 
ishrnent  of  the  blood.  Pallor  of  the  face,  prolabia  and  mucous  menibrmn*-«. 
and  dark  coloration  of  the  eyeballs,  are  more  or  less  marked,  as  in  cas«><  << 
benign  ansemia  and  chlorosis,  for  which  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  is  liaM* 
to  be  mistaken. 

Coincident  with  the  anaemic  symptoms  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Tl  'i« 
enlargement,  if  not  great,  may  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pat:*  t.t. 
The  enlargement,  however,  is  often  so  great  as  to  form  a  splenic  tumor  w  t  i- 
occasions  a  projection  obvious  to  the  eye.  The  tumor  may  occupy  a  <x»u«  •!• 
erable  part  of  the  abdominal  8}>ace.  it  has  been  mistaken  for  an  oxmt-  .r. 
tumor.  It  may  cause  dislocation  of  the  heart,  and,  by  pressure  on  th^;  i.  .-.* 
phragm,  interference  with  respiration.  Pain  and  tenderness  referable  to  :-  • 
enlarged  spleen  are  frequent,  but  not  constant,  symptoms. 

In  the  so-called  lymphatico-splenic  variety  there  is  swelling  of  th^  irlan  N 
of  the  neck,  groin,  and  axilla,  forming  sof\,  movable  tumors  rarelr  ot*  n 
size.    The  mesenteric  glands  are  somi'times  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  felt  t)in-  .". 
the  abdominal  walls.     The  bronchial  glands  may  be  enlarged,  but    rarr-S  * 
an  extent  sufficient  to  o<*casion  notable  bronchial  obstruction.     Tlie  <rUkn<i  .    * 
swelling  may  occur  either  early  or  late  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.      It  - 
dis<'ase  involve  the  marrow  of  bones  (meduUo-splenic  and  myelogenic  U  u    ^ 
cytlia,*mia),  there  may  be  found  over  these,  imrticularly  the  sternum,  u-n  .  *• 
ness  and  sometimes  swelling  but,  as  a  rule,  local  symptoms  are  wmntiiig> 


I  The  chan^^es  in  th<»  marrow  ot  bones,  and,  also,  in  th^  lynpbatlc  «rlai»«l», 
sidiTod  by  manjr  as  secondary  to  tbe  blood -cb an ge,  and  doe  to  tbc  mirratH«ii    •{  *  .1 
wliite  corpuscles.      Vide  article  in  tbe  Trana.  Clin.  Society  of  London,  hv  W.  M   1  r. 
vol.  iz.     Also,  article  by  Prof.  Howard,  in  ike  Montreal  General  Uospiial   IU-mc-wi 
vol.  i.,  18hO. 
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Dyspnoea  is  a  sjnptom  more  or  less  prominent,  attributable  to  tbe  paucity 
<{  red  corpuscles.  It  may  be  caused,  in  addition,  by  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  also  of  the  liver,  the  latter  occurring  frequently.  The  dyspnoea  is 
increased,  and  may  be  rendered  extreme  by  hydrothorax  in  connection  with 
^neral  dfopsy,  and  in  some  instances  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

General  dropsy  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It 
m&T  be  independent  of  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  but  the  latter  is  a  complica- 
tion in  some  cases.  Hydroperitoneum  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  enlarged  glands  on  the  vena  portse,  and  the  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be 
»)  large  as  to  call  for  paracentesis. 

Tbe  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  in  frequency,  often  considerably,  and 
paroxysms  <^  palpitation,  during  which  the  pulse  is  150  or  more  per  minute, 
^rv  not  uncommon.  Hsemic  murmurs  are  common  as  in  benign  ansemia  and 
eiiioroaifl.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  most  cases  raised.  Different 
ca.«es  differ  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  pyrexia.  It  is  generally  moderate 
't'nim  100^  to  102°  Fahr.).  Occasionally  there  is  hyperpyrexia.  Usually, 
iu*:n  are  febrile  exacerbations  in  the  evening.  The  temperature  is  found  to 
tiuctuaie  between  wide  limits  at  different  times,  in  the  same  case,  during  the 
propcress  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  persistent  pyrexia. 

Tbe  liability  to  hemorrhage  is  such  that  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  may  be 

faid  to  constitute  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.     Hosier  emphasizes  the 

im*MirtaDce  of  recognizing  this  diathesis  as  contra-indicating  surgical  opera- 

U'twi  in  cases  of  leucocythsemia.    He  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  nearly 

(i^l  from  an  insignilicant  operation,  the  bleeding  having  been  stopped  only 

br  fiootinuous  digital  compression.'     Hemorrhages  may  occur  early  in  the 

•ii««»«e.     The  most  frequent  seat  is  the  nose.     Epistaxis  may  prove  the  im- 

m«^i  uOe  cause  of  death.    £n terorrhagia,  gastrorrhagia,  and  menorrhagia  are  not 

ru^^    Bronchorrhagia  and  hiematuria  have  been  observed.    Cerebral  hemor- 

rixskjge  lA  A  cause  of  death  in  some  cases.     Cutaneous  ecchymoses  are  among 

:'h*'  events  incident  to  the  disease,  and  extravasations  beneath  the  skin,  in 

Tti  i^cles,  inclusive  of  the  heart,  and  into  joints.     Eisenlohr  has  reported  a  case 

in  which  peripheral  paralysis  of  several  cranial  nerves  was  caused  by  hemor- 

n^Z^  into  their  sheaths.'     Friedlander*  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  symp- 

tijcn«  of  cerebral  tumor  were  caused  by  leucocy thymic  growths  in  the  brain. 

Among  events  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  may  be  mentioned  inflam« 
fAa;ion  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  accompanied  sometimes  with  ulcerations 
.-jci  «onietiraes  with  bleeding  from  surfaces  not  ulcerated.  Tumors  of  the 
"iiaracfr  of  lymphoma  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  throat.  The  appetite 
>  int^  in  ilifferent  cases,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  It  may 
".  'C  mt  firnt  be  diminished,  and  it  may  even  be  inordinate ;  but  in  the  latter 
fmrr  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  anorexia.  Vomiting  is  an  infrequent 
•  jflBpCom.  Diarrhosa  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  the  dejections  are  sometimes 
•:v  -^ntrric     Jaundice  is  an  occasional  event. 

Tlw  urine  has  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  Hypoxanthin,  formic  acid,  and 
^^ic  mcid  luive  been  found  in  small  quantities,  not,  however,  constantly. 
A.-'Vxni^n  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  casts  denote  the  existence  of 
•-    -aJ  diseaM  as  a  complication. 

y^^xipT  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  persistent  priapism  without  seminal 
't...*«i€fiis  or  eexnal  desire,  as  an  occasional  symptom  in  leucocythsemia.* 

•  T-^bi^r  h&morrha^sche  Diathese  be!  Lenkftmie.  Zeitschrift  fflr  klin.  Medicin, 
i.  p.  2^.  He  obMrved  s  case  in  which  priapism  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  when 
•  TmptmD  disappeared,  the  power  of  erection  was  lost. 

1    V':rchnw'«  Archiv,  Bd.  73.  •  Virchow*B  Archiv,  Bd.  77. 

•  0erl.  klin.  Woehenscbr.,  1879. 
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Others  have  observed  this  symptom.  Dr.  6.  L.  Peabodj  has  recently  reported 
a  case.^  Another  case  has  been  reported  still  more  recently  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Wetherell.* 

The  following  morbid  appearances  in  the  retina  have  been  observed  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope:  A  pale  appearance  of  the  retinaf  vessels, 
hemorrhagic  spots  with  white  centres  from  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
cells,  whitish  streaks,  and  cloudiness  of  vessels  about  the  optic  papilla.  The 
name  leucocythsemic  retinitis  has  been  applied  to  these  changes.  They  mar, 
or  may  not,  give  rise  to  notable  disturbance  of  vision.  The  retinal  hemor- 
rhage may  be  sufficient  to  cause  blindness.  Headache,  vertigo,  feebleness  of 
the  mental  faculties,  delirium,  and  chronic  derangement  of  mind  occasionally 
enter  into  the  clinical  history.  To  these  may  be  added  impairment  of  hear- 
ing, furuncles,  and  pustular  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

The  limits  of  the  duration  of  leucocythasmia  are  far  apart.  In  veiy  rare 
instances  it  runs  a  rapid  course,  ending  within  a  few  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  duration  may  extend  over  many  years.  The  average  duration  is 
about  two  years.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  duration,  owing  to 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  its  commencement.  The  terminal  ion 
often  depends  on  events  which  are  incidental  to  the  disease,  or  on  compli- 
cations, such  as  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  from  extravasation,  pleurisy,  renal 
disease,  diarrhoea,  etc.  If  not  dependent  on  any  of  these  events,  death  is 
produced  by  slow  asthenia. 

The  prognosis  is  as  grave  as  possible  after  the  disease  has  made  a  certain 
degree  of  progress.  In  some  instances,  early  in  the  course,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
progressive  and  recovery  has  taken  place.  If,  with  great  blood-change$«  the 
spleen  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  of  the  grave  events  belonging 
to  the  clinical  history  have  taken  place,  there  is  little  or  no  ground,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  for  any  expectation  of  recovery.  The  most  to  be  hoped 
for  is  that  the  disease  will  progress  slowly,  and  that  events  which  involve 
immediate  danger  may  not  occur. 

The  clinical  history  of  leucocytha^mia  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
career  of  the  disease,  contains  diagnostic  characters,  but  not  sutliciently  dis- 
tinctive, in  all  cases,  for  the  differentiation  from  pseudo-leucocythiemia  and 
pernicious  anaemia.  In  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  when  a  diagnosis  is 
desirable,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  diseases  in  which  ansmia  co- 
exists with  splenic  enlargement.  A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  is  always 
practicable  by  means  of  examinations  of  the  blood.  Delay  or  failure  in  the 
recognition  of  the  disease  is  owing  to  neglect  of  the  means  by  which  the 
diagnosis  is  made. 

The  diagnostic  criterion  is  a  persistent  and  progressive  increase  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  beyond  the  limit  of  the  variations  embraced 
under  the  name  leucocytosis.  This  name  embraces  a  greater  or  less  increax 
of  the  white  corpuscles,  occurring  as  a  symptom  in  various  diseases,  the  in- 
crease falling  short  of  that  which  constitutes  the  criterion  of  leucocytluemia 
(vide  Part  I.  page  68).  The  rule  generally  accepted,  as  regards  the  increase 
requisite  for  the  diagnosis,  is  a  proportion  of  one  white  corpuscle  to  twentv 
red  corpuscles.  As  already  stated,  the  proportion  is  often  much  greater  thun 
this,  the  number  of  white  being  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  proportion  may  l* 

>  N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  May,  1880. 

'  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  Aug.  14,  1880.  Two  other  cases  are  reported  in  the  X.  T. 
Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1880. 
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coiiriderablj  less  than  one  in  twenty ;  and  if,  on  repeated  examinations,  the 
proportion  be  found  to  progressively  increase,  there  can  hardly  be  doubt  as 
regards  the  diagnosis. 

The  method  of  examination  ordinarily  employed  is  to  obtain  a  drop  of  blood 
bj  pricking  the  finger  of  the  patient,  and,  placing  it  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  estimate  with  the  eye  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  and  red 
corpuscles.  A  more  accurate  method  is  to  add  to  a  measured  quantity  of  blood 
I  definite  quantity  of  a  five  or  six  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in 
<trdet  to  dilute  the  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  red  corpuscles  from  forming 
rooieanx.  The  field  of  the  microscope  is  divided  into  squares,  by  the  aid  of 
whtefa  the  corpuscles  can  be  easily  counted.  The  squares  are  ruled  either 
Qpon  the  eye-piece  or  upon  the  cell  containing  the  diluted  blood.^  It  is  to  be 
oh^erved  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  does 
oo<  show  the  degree  of  actual  increase  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  red 
coqrascles  are  always  considerably,  and  sometimes  very  greatly,  reduced  in 
number.  Hence,  the  most  exact  method  is  to  ascertain  the  number  both  of 
white  and  red  corpuscles  in  a  given  quantity  of  blood  by  means  of  the  hsema- 
tometer  or  hasmacytometer. 

Leooocjthsemia  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life ;  it  has  been  observed  in  infants 
soon  after  birth,  and  in  extreme  old  age.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
boverer,  patients  are  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age.     It  is  less  rare 
in  men  than  in  women.    Social  position  has  no  marked  influence  on  its  causa- 
tion.    Ii  occurs  in  women  sufiiciently  often  after  parturition  to  show  some 
cauaaiive  connection.     In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  patients  with 
tLi»  disetise  have  either  had  malarial  fever  or  been  exposed  to  malaria.     The 
<ii«<-aie  is  less  rare  in  malarial  districts  than  in  those  in  which  the  periodical 
iVvers  do  not  occur.     It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  attribute  to  malaria  a 
f^rtain  degree  of  causative  agency.     The  white  corpuscles  have  been  found, 
ic  Kfme  cases,  to  contain  black  pigment-granules,  such  as  are  characteristic 
'/inal:irial  disease.   Mosler  applies  to  these  cases  the  name  maiano^leucamta. 
The  disease  in  a  few  instances  has  been  preceded  by  local  injury  in  the 
•pl'^ic  region.     There  is  little  or  no  ground  for  attributing  the  disease  to 
*yj»hilia.      In  most  cases  the  disease  is  developed  in  persons  who,  at  the  time 
fM  it»  development,  were  apparently  in  good  health.    These  statements  express 
all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  etiology. 

Diminotion  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen  has  been  thought  to  be  an  impor- 
tant object  of  treatment,  under  the  supposition  that  the  leucocythsemia  will 
br  diminished  in  pro{)ortion.  With  reference  to  this  object,  various  measures 
Iat*-  been  employed,  namely,  quinia  in  full  doses,  hypodermic  injections  of 
•TjrtKin,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  cold  douche,  ice  applied  over  the  spleen, 
ir  'J  the  application  of  electricity.  Each  of  these  measures  has  appeared,  in 
•^'CDT  ca.«es,  to  have  produced,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  desired  effect,  but  in 
''<i)T  canes  to  be  useless.  It  cannot  be  said  that  clinical  experience  has 
^tAbiuhetl  the  therapeutic  value  of  any  measure  employed  for  the  object  just 

■  vit*^L     Extirpation  of  the  spleen  has  been  resorted  to  in  at  least  thirteen  cases, 
'.  a/I  witb  a  fatal  result,  death  resulting  either  from  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis. 

T^  ••  liability  to  fatal  hemorrhage  is  enough  to  render  the  operation  unwarranta- 

■  .-.*     Were  the  operation  warrantable,  or  were  it  practicable  to  reduce  con- 

»  A  ooor^^ient  apparatus  for  counting  the  corpuscles  is  the  haemacytometer  of 
•  •  v.-n.      S*till  more  exact  is  the  apparatus  of  Zeiss. 
<   VirU'  NedopU,  Die  Laparosplenotomie,  Wiener  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1879,  No.  9, 
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siderablj,  by  any  measure  of  treatment,  the  size  of  the  spleen,  it  is  by  no 
certain  that  the  leucocythsemia  would  be  controlled;  the  supposed  paihologi* 
cal  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  splenic  enlargement  is  theoreticad. 
Moreover,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  does  not  depend  on  the  excess  of  the 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  In  pseudo-leucocyt hernia  and  pernicious  ane- 
mia, kindred  diseases  in  which  there  is  not  a  considerable  excess  of  white 
corpuscles,  the  gravity  is  not  less  than  in  leucoythsemia. 

Neither  arsenic,  nor  phosphorus,  nor  any  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  to 
have  a  curative  influence  over  this  disease.  The  treatment,  therefore,  resolve^ 
itself  into  meeting  symptomatic  indications,  and  adopting  means,  medicinal 
and  hygienic,  which  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  diseas^^, 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  prolonging  life.  Tb*'Mf 
objects  of  treatment  will  embrace  the  prolonged  use  of  preparations  of  iron, 
the  various  tonics  which  are  likely  to  improve  appetite  and  promote  dip*^ 
tion,  haemostatic  remedies  and  appliances,  an  alimentation  as  abundant  and 
nutritious  as  possible,  cod-liver  oil  as  a  nutrient,  favorable  climatic  inHuence:^, 
out-of-door  life,  mental  diversion,  and  all  available  sanitary  measures  with 
reference  to  nutrition  and  general  invigoration. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PSEUDO-LEUCOCYTH^MIA.     HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 

PSEUDO-LEUCOCYTHiEMIA  designates  an  affection  in  which  ana- 
tomical changes  similar  to  those  in  leucocythsemia  are  present.  wi(h<mt 
an  increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  the  anatomical 
changes  are  apparently  identical  in  both  diseases.  In  such  cases  it  si'^'ro^ 
unscientific  to  make  one  symptom,  namely,  the  ])resence  of  an  excess  of  whit«* 
corpuscles,  the  basis  of  classification.  In  justification  of  this,  however,  it 
may  l>e  said  that  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  not  improbablv. 
depends  upon  anatomical  conditions  which  have  not  yet  been  recognizeii. 
Lymphatic,  splenic,  and,  perhaps,  medullary  varieties  may  be  distin<ruii»lii'd 
in  pseudo-leucocythaemia  u|)on  the  same  grounds  as  in  leucocythaemia.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  lymphatic  glands  are  primarily  and  most  extensivtOy 
involved.  Hence,  the  lymphatic  form  is  the  one  generally  meant  when  ti.e 
term  pseudo-leucocytha^mia  is  used  without  qualification.  A  medullary  variety 
has  not  been  recognized  generally,  but  certain  cases  of  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia  probably  belong  to  this  subdivision.  To  these,  reference  will  b<' 
made  in  the  next  article.  In  splenic  pseudo-leucocythsemia  the  spleen  is  tli«' 
part  mainly  affected.  This  variety  has  been  called  also  splenic  anaemia  anil 
simple  hypertrophy  or  tumor  of  the  spleen.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  iiitli 
the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  due  to  malarial  infection.  In  splenio 
pseudo-leucocythsemia  the  lymphatic  glands  are  usually,  if  not  always,  involvitl. 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  lymphatic  variety  of  the  disease.  As  thr 
affection  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  usually  combined, 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  spk^n*'- 
and  the  lymphatic  variety  than  between  the  same  forms  of  leucocythirinta. 
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While  the  splenic  variety  of  leucocythaemia  is  much  mere  common  than  the 
Ijmphatic,  the  reverse  is  true  in  pseudo-leucocythsemia.  The  anatomical 
efaanges  in  the  spleen  are  similar  to  those  in  leucocythasmiay  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  A  nodular  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  follicles  is  more  fre- 
qaent  than  in  leucocythiemia. 

The  following  names  are  in  use  to  designate  the  lymphatic  or  most  frequent 
variety  of  pseudo-leucocythsemia :  Hodgkin's  disease,^  adenia  (Trousseau),  lym- 
phatic anaemia  (Wilks),  malignant  lympho-sarcoma  (Langhans),  malignant 
lymphoma  (Billroth),  lymphadenosis  (Ranvier,  Growers).  The  name  pseudo- 
leaoocythsmia  was  introduced  by  Cohnheim.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of 
different  pathological  conditions  have  also  been  described  by  these  names, 
especially  by  the  term  lympho-sarcoma.  Scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  enlargements  confined  to  a  single  group  of  glands,  and  the  rare 
cases  of  primary  sarcoma  beginning  in  one  group  of  glands  and  forming  metas- 
tases in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  not  by  preference  in  other  lymphatic 
glands,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  disease  under  consideration.  In  this 
affection,  several  groups  of  glauds,  sometimes  nearly  all  in  the  body,  are  in- 
Tohed.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  spleen  and  the  liver  are  enlarged. 
Secondary  deposits  may  be  present  in  most  parts  of  the  body. 

The  change  in  the  lymphatic  glands  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  cells  and 
of  the  reticulum.  Yirchow  and  later  writers  distinguish  two  forms  of  lym- 
pho-sarcoma, the  soft  and  the  hard.  In  the  soft  variety  the  glands  are  large, 
soft,  almost  fluctuating,  of  a  gray  or  reddish-gray  color,  and  often  beset  with 
eccbymoses.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  new  growth  of  lymphoid  cells, 
between  which  is  a  delicate  reticulum  with  wide  meshes.  In  the  hard  form 
the  consistence  of  the  swollen  gland  is  firm,  the  color  grayish  or  yellowish- 
white,  and,  with  the  hyperplasia  of  the  cells,  there  is  a  new  growth  and  a 
thickening  of  the  reticulum  or  stroma,  denser  and  more  marked  than  in  the 
soft  lympho-sarcoma.  There  are  transitional  forms  between  the  hard  and  soft 
variety.  In  many  cases  the  hard  is  a  later  stage  of  the  soft  enlargement.  In 
the  same  case  the  characters  are  not  always  uniform ;  some  glands  may  be 
hard  and  others  soft.  It  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  to  niake  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  hard  and  soft  lympho-sarcoma,  although  there  are  undoubtedly 
cases  in  which  the  h3rperplasia  of  the  reticulum  predominates  from  tlie  onset, 
the  gknds  in  no  stage  of  the  affection  having  been  soft.  It  is  the  soft  variety 
which  corresponds  most  closely  in  the  anatomical  appearances  of  the  lymphatic 
gUnds  with  leucocythsemia.  The  name  pseudo-leucocythaemia  is  sometimes 
limited  to  this  variety ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  indurated 
form  bears  little  resemblance  to  leucocjrthsemia.  The  enlarged  glands  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  may  remain  distinct  or  may  become 
compacted  together  into  a  nodular  mass,  in  which  the  individual  glands  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished.  In  the  latter  case  there  has  been  either  a  peri- 
adenitis or  an  extension  of  the  lymphatic  growth  into  the  capsule  of  the  gland 
and  BWTounding  connective  tissue.  The  skin  over  the  swollen  glands  is,  as 
a  rule,  freely  movable,  rarely  adherent.  Upon  section  of  the  glands  the  normal 
distinction  between  cortex  and  medulla  is  usually  obliterated.  In  the  harder 
tumors  often  shining,  more  or  less  hyaline,  masses  of  fibroid  tissue  may  be 
detected.     Fatty  and  caseous  degeneration  are  very  rare,  a  circumstance 

'  Hodgkin  published  his  observations  in  1832  (Medico-Chirnrgical  Trans.,  vol.  xvii. 
p«  69),  ^fore  leucocjthsemia  was  kuown.  He  first  called  attention  to  coincident  en- 
Urgement  oi  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  as  a  distinct  disease.  His 
dncriptton  included,  undoubtedly,  cases  both  of  leaoocythsBmia  and  of  pseudo-leuoo* 
cjtbcmia.  Some  writers  apply  the  name  Hodgkin's  disease  to  lymphatic  leucocy- 
thaemia  as  well  as  to  pseudo-leuoocythiemia. 
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which  distinguishes  lympho-sarcomatous  from  scrofulous  enlargements.  Tlie 
affection  begins  ofteuest  in  the  cervical  glands.  It  has  a  tendency  to  involve 
especially  the  glands  along  the  great  vessels ;  hence,  the  retro-peritoneal  glands 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  mesenteric.  The  starting  point  of  the 
disease  may  be  in  the  mediastinal  glands.'  The  affection  may  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  stationary  in  one  group  of  glands  without  impairment  of  tk 
general  health,  and  then  rapidly  increase  and  become  generalized  with  the 
development  of  marked  cachexia.  The  glands  may  attain  to  a  large  size 
without  exerting  compression  upon  surrounding  bloodvessels,  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  severe  symptoms  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the 
air-passages,  etc. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  according  to  Gowers,  in  four-fifths  of  the  ca<es. 
The  increase  in  size  may  be  enormous,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much  less  tluin  in 
leucocythsemia.     In  the  smaller  number  of  cases  the  appearance  is  tliat  of  a 
diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  splenic  pulp ;  in  the  majority  there  are  diss«minat<fil 
whitish  growths  in  the  form  of  nodules  throughout  the  spleen.     The3«  are 
probably  hypertrophied  Malpighian  follicles  and  growths  in  the  peri-arterial 
sheaths.     Infarctions  may  be  observed  as  in  leucocythsemic  spleens.     In  the 
liver  there  may  be  lymphoid  nodules  or  a  difiuse  infiltration  of  the  interlobular 
tissue  with  lymphoid  cells.     In  the  latter  case  grayish  streaks  surround  the 
acini.    The  hepatic  capillaries  may  be  distended  with  blood.    As  pointed  out 
by  Schulz,  the  secondary  lymphoid  formations  in  the  different  fiarts  of  tl'- 
body  involve  especially  the  walls  of  the  vessels.     These  wcondary  growrh?. 
have  been  met  with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  kidneys,  the  st-rou^ 
membranes,  the  testicles,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  retina,  the  skin,  etc    Ti.*- 
thymus,  the  solitary  follicles,  and  Peyer's  patches  may  be  diseased  as  in  leuow 
cythsemia.     The  marrow  of  the  bones  may  present  a  reddish  appearance  as  in 
pernicious  anasmia,  and  may  contain  lymphomata.     Further  researcl}«^  an* 
required  to  determine  the  frequency  and  the  character  of  the  involvement  oi 
the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  explain  the  relations  between  pseudo-leucocy- 
thsmia  and   leucocythsemia.      We  do  not  know  why  apparently  idtnticjk. 
changes  in  the  lymphatic  structures  should  be  attended  in  one  case  by  incrr^^ 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  not  in  another  case.   The  theory  tlias  in 
pseudo-leucocythaemia  there  is  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  cells  fn»ni  xi  *■ 
hyperplastic  lymphatic  glands  into  the  blood  or  lymph-current,  is  plausiV***. 
but  is  not  supported  by  any  anatomical  facts.     Ackermann'  has  su<?ceed«-i   r 
injecting  the  afferent  and  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels  of  both  the  sc»fi  x*  i 
the  hard  glands.     He  finds  them  pervious.     According  to  Ackemmnn  t'.t 
corpuscles  in  the  glands  are  larger  in  pseudo-leucoc3rthiEmia  tlian  in  l«*i:ii-  ▼- 
thaemia.     The  fact  that  there  may  be  the  same  cluinges  in  the  splt-^-n,  l»r- 
phatic  glands,  and  other  parts  in  pseudo-leucocythasmia  as  in  leuc(»cvtl^  n.  &. 
speaks  against  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  in  leucocythipmia  tht*^<*  clia  ^^ 
are  the  result  of  a  primary  increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.     In  -  •  ■ 
cases,  especially  of  hard  lympho-sarcoma,  the  origin  of  the  growth  a|»|Mairv  : 
be  local ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  several  groups  of  glands  are  affecteU  ^il..  '• 
taneously  or  in  rapid  succession.   In  such  cases  a  primary  dyscrasia  \s  ae^uiu*  . 
to  exist. 


«  R.  Schulx  {Arch,  d.  Ileilknnde,  Jahrg.  15,  p.  223, 1874)  has  analyzed  a«5 
refeiviice  to  the  frequency  with  vrhich  different  groups  of  glands  ar«»  air<-«-tcd.     '    • 
cervical  jjlanda  were  affected  in  28  cases,  the  retro- peritoneal  in  21,  the  ln|:uinal  in  - 
the  nifMliastinal  in  18,  the  bronchial  in  14,  the  mi*sent«ric  in  14,  the  ItambAr  i&  11. 
the  axillary  In  9,  the  cubital  in  4,  the  popliteal  in  1. 

*  Ackermann,  Ueber  die  mallgnen  Lymphoma,  Diss.  Bern.  1879. 
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The   sTinptoinatology  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leucocythsemia  embraces   the 
events  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  leucocythaemia,  namely,  general 
debility,  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  hemorrhages,  general  dropsy,  pleuritis, 
sod  other  complications,  together  with  the  varied  phenomena  referable  to  per- 
sistent, progressive  anaemia.     A  distinctive  feature  is  the  occurrence,  uni- 
t'ormly  earlier  and  more  extensive,  of  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  and 
ofk-n  the  development  of  lymphoid  tumors  where  these  glands  ai*e  not  normally 
discoverable.     The  cervical  glands  are  affected  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
ju>d  in  most  of  these  cases  primarily.     The  aggregated  enlarged  glands  may 
attain  to  a  large  size,  causing  much  deformity.   Next  in  frequency  are  affected 
the  axillary  glands.     The  glands  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum, 
the  bronchial,  the  cardiac,  the  retro-peritoneal,  the  mesenteric,  and  the  in- 
piinal  ^buids  may  be,  severally  or  collectively,  the  seats  of  the  local  affection. 
Lymphatic  growths  may  be  found  in  the  tonsils,  the  thorax,  the  soft  palate, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  oesophagus,  and  beneath  the  skin.     Per- 
lttp0  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record,  as  regards  the  extensive  distribution 
of  these  growths  or  tumors,  was  reported  by  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson.^     In 
thij  case,  exclusive  of  enlarged  cervical  glands,  of  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 
liazel-nut  on  the  upper  eyelid,  and  of  a  large  tumor  involving  the  sternum  and 
tfa«*  anterior  mediastinum,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tumors,  ranging  in  size 
fnim  a  small  pea  to  half  a  walnut,  were  counted  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
There  were  twenty  tumors  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.     A  tumor  surrounded 
thf  bodies  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  extended 
vithin  the  spinal  cord,  causing  complete  paraplegia.     Three  hundred  small 
tofflors  within  the  lungs  were  counted.    Small  tumors  were  scattered  over  the 
/p'ritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines'.     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  case  the 
^f  »l*-es  and  liver  were  healthy.     An  unusual  feature  was  the  existence  of  intra- 
«-ranial  lymphatic  growths. 

The  pressure  of  the  tumors  in  different  situations  may  give  rise  to  import- 

&n'  «ymptonis.    Pressure  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea  may  obstruct  respiration, 

and  death  is  sometimes  due  to  suffocation.    Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 

may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.     Obstruction 

U  the  bronchi  may  be  caused  by  enlarged  bronchiid  glands.     The  heart  is 

-ooviimes  dislocated.    The  oesophagus,  in  rare  instances,  is  obstructed.    The 

r^rv ical  tumors  may  diminish  the  arterial  supply  to  the  brain  by  pressing  on 

f/f  carotids,  or  they  nmy  induce  venous  congestion  by  pressure  upon  the  jugu- 

uir  xwtk%  or  the  vena  cava.    Deafness  is  not  infrequently  produced  by  growths 

within  the  pharjmx.     The  pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  involved  in  a  tumor, 

aiifi  the  action  of  the  heart  thereby  retarded.     Pain  in  the  upper  or  lower 

bijwfrls  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  nerves  in  the  axillary  and  inguinal 

r^jiooA.    The  femoral  vein  may  be  compressed  and  oedema  of  the  lower  limb 

ff»ilow.     Jaundice  is  sometimes  attributable  to  pressure  upon  the  bile  duct. 

<#-.ai»tric  symptoms  and  diarrhoea  may  be  symptomatic  of  lymphoid  growths  in 

Ui^  •tomach  and  intestines. 

The  duration  of  [iseudo-leucocythsemia,  like  that  of  leucocythsemia,  varies 
r^im  m  few  weeks  to  many  years.     Of  42  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
-    '2^J  death  took  place  within  two  years,  and  in  34  within  three  years.     The 
^\*Trm^  duration  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  leucocythsemia. 

A**  regards  causation,  as  little  is  known  of  this  disease  as  of  leucocythsemia. 

Ir.  th«  lai^er  number  of  cases,  the  age  is  between  ten  and  thirty  years;  but 

f  .^  rlt<«*a.M;  sometimes  occurs  in  childhood  and  in  extreme  old  age.     A  de- 

-'l*-'i  inila4*nce  pertains  to  sex,  a  large  majority  of  patients  being  males.    An 

^-:i«.4o^cal  agency  referable  to  antecedent  diseases,  or  to  habits  of  life,  or  to 

1    fWc  Trans.  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  third  series,  vol.  i.,  1875. 
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an7  appreciable  morbid  influences,  has  not  been  established.  The  diM^ase 
is  often  developed  in  persons  who  at  the  time  of  development  apparently  wtrv 
perfectly  well. 

The  diagnostic  criteria  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leucocythaemia  are  the  symptoms 
common  to  this  disease  and  to  leucocythsemia,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  increaM* 
in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  sufficient  to  constitute  the  leucocy thymic 
condition.  The  affected  lymphatic  glands  do  not  undergo  the  processes  ot' 
necrosis  and  suppuration  which  characterize  scrofula ;  nor  are  there  the  gnidoaL 
invasion  of  adjacent  parts  and  the  ulcerations  which  characterise  the  local 
history  of  carcinoma. 

The  prognosis  is  no  better  than  in  cases  of  leucocythemia.  The  supposed 
instances  of  recovery  in  an  early  stage  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  an  error 
of  diagnosis.  There  are  probably  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions  to  the  rule  t^ 
a  fatal  termination  when  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  diagnosis  if 
positive.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  either  slow  or  rapid.  It  is  rsfiid 
in  cases  with  pyrexia,  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  considerable  anasarca.  The 
extent  of  the  distribution,  and  the  degree  of  the  glandular  growths,  constitute 
a  measure  of  the  tendency  to  a  rapid  progress.  The  immediate  cause  of  dt»th 
may  be  an  important  complication,  such  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  pnnik'nt 
pleuritis,  etc.  The  pressure  of  the  tumors  on  important  parts  may  lead  to 
the  fatal  ending.  Irrespective  of  these  causes,  the  disease  proves  fatal  by 
slow  asthenia. 

Measures  of  treatment  have  been  directed  especially  to  the  affected  glan^ 
The  external  application  of  iodine,  the  employment  of  cold  and  heat,  fnction^, 
blisters,  the  injection  into  the  tumors  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  carfof»l:c 
acid,  arsenic,  and  other  topical  remedies,  and  galvano-puncture,  have  bern 
tried,  with  but  little  if  any  satisfactory  result.     Excision  of  the  afllectrd 
glands  has  been  repeatedly  resorted  to,  but  the  efficacy  of  this  measure  ho^ 
not  been  established.     The  removal  of  the  tumors,  or  their  dispersioii  by  any 
local  treatment,  would  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease.     An  unknown 
essential  pathological  condition  underlies  the  affection  of  the  glanda.     Thif 
condition  cannot  be  reached  by  any  therapeutical  appliances  as  jet  mscfr^ 
tained.     Excision,  however,  of  enlarged  glands  may  be  advisable  with  a  virw 
to  relieve  parts,  such  as  the  larynx  or  trachea,  sensory  nerves,  etc,  frtmi 
pressure.     The  internal  use  of  arsenic,  the  doses  increased  to  the  ntmoai  limit 
of  toleration,  and  conjoined  with  the  injection  of  Fowler's  solution  into  ;Kr 
affected  glands,  has  been  advocated  by  Winiwarter  as  a  useful  method  <*' 
treatment,  but  the  utility  which  he  attributed  to  it  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Aside  from  any  treatment  instituted  with  the  hope  of  eflecting  a  cure*  x}r 
objects  and  the  measures  are  those  stated  in  connection  with  leucocytbamu^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PERNICIOUS  AK.£MIA. 

THE  name  pernicious  anemia  is  given  to  a  severe,  often  htal^  form 
iiniemia,  for  which,  in  many  cases,  we  are  unable  to  assign  m  t^uIR*- 
cause  either  before  or  after  death.     The  following  are  some  of  the  i^TT>t«*  ^ 
for  this  disease:   idiopathic  aniemia  (Addison),  e^<«<*ntiul  ampmia  (L^*U 
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progressive  pernicious  amemia  (Bienner),  ansematosis  (Pepper),  myelogenic 
lueudo-leacocythaemia  (Pepper).  It  has  also  been  described,  in  some  of  its 
special  manifestations,  under  the  names,  puerperal  chlorosis  (Lebert),  extreme 
Aflcmia  Off  pregnant  women  (Gusserow),  and  anaemic  form  of  fatty  heart 
(Ponfick).  We  owe  to  Addison  the  first  recognition  of  this  disease.  He 
dtfscribed  it  dearly  and  concisely  under  the  name  idiopathic  anaemia  in  his 
celebrated  memoir  on  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.^  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  coincidence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  with  this  form 
(d  nxmmxtL,  Cases  were  subsequently  described  by  Wilks,  Lebert,  Barclay, 
and  others.  In  the  year  1871  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  were  fully 
an*l  carefully  analyzed  by  Gusserow  and  by  Biermer,  at  that  time  professors 
in  Zorich.  Biermer,'  since  whose  publication  especial  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  disease,  proposed  for  it  the  name  progressive  pernicious 
sosfflia,  which  it  has  since  retained.  As  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
gr«$6ive  and  fatal,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  the  simpler  designation  pernicious 
anemia,  as  proposed  by  Quincke.  Pepper  and  Tyson,'  in  the  year  1875, 
first  observed  the  changes  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  which  usually  attend 
this  nffsction. 

Although  pernicious  anaemia  has  no  symptoms  which  may  not  occur  in 
other  forms  of  anaemia,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  symptoms  which, 
especially  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  more  frequent  in  the  pernicious 
than  in  the  secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemias.     These  symptoms,  which, 
therefore,  are  in  a  degree  characteristic,  although  not  pathognomonic,  of  per- 
aiciocn  ansmia,  are  an  excessive  degree  of  the  anaemia,  the  preponderance  of 
the  anemia  over  all  other  symptoms,  the  progressive  and  malignant  course 
o«'i«-n  uncontrolled  by  therapeutical  agents,  the  absence  in  many  cases  of 
'tnariation,  the  appearance  of  fever  without  anatomical  basis,  the  intensity  of 
k^-art-murmura  without  valvular  lesions,  retinal  hemorrhages,  and  the  fre- 
qaeot  prominence  of  digestive  disturbances.    Upon  post-mortem  examination, 
tAtxy  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  certain  changes  in  the  marrow  of  the 
^'"O'V  are  observed  with  a  greater  degree  of  constancy  and  of  intensity  in  per- 
nicious than  in  symptomatic  anaemia.     The  clinical  history,  taken  in  its 
«-ritifrty,  is  therefore  sufficiently  characteristic  to  justify  us  in  assigning  a 
«^parate  place  to  this  disease. 

Gresat  obscarity  and  difierences  of  opinion  exist  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of 

f^Tnitrioos  anaemia.     It  is  agreed  that  this  form  of  anaemia  is  to  be  separated 

tmin  thai  which  accompanies  certain  general  diseases  and  structural  changes 

!n  tiie   body  which  are  known  to  lead  to  profound  and  often  fatal  anaemia. 

Oi«»rlitions  thus  accompanied  by  severe  symptomatic  anaemia  are,  malignant 

taiDorv^   Bright*s  disease,  phthisis,  leucocythaemia,  splenic  and   lymphatic 

fr-'  ij<io-4eiioocythsBmia,  syphilis,  severe  malaria,  and  the  presence  of  certain 

'-rA4$xatk  fancbyloetomum  duodenale).     The  anaemia  symptomatic  of  some  of 

;;  *-^   diseases  in  certain  cases  may  present  a  group  of  symptoms  similar  to, 

ar  <i  even  identical  with,  those  of  pernicious  anaemia.     As  a  rule,  these  afiec- 

t  <»ri^   pcvsent  certain  sjrmptoms  or  signs  which  lead  to  their  diagnosis.     But 

::  -^.oMrtunes  happens,  in  cases  of  severe  anaemia,  that  the  exclusion  of  some 

r/  :ii«*«e  conditiooB  is  not  easy  nor  even  possible  during  the  life  of  the  patient ; 

.'  apon  post-mortem  examination  they  may  escape  detection,  or  their  recog- 


-.  t  •  »n  floay  depend  in  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  th^ 
,  ..'hologiat.     Hence  it  is  that  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  surrounds  the 


On  the  Constitntional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Supra^renal 
.^mnWm*    5ew  Sjd.  Soc.  ed.  of  his  works,  London,  1868,  p.  212. 
t    Bic«^Der,  Correspondenzblatt  far  Schweizerische  Aertze,  Jahfcr.  2,  No.  I.,  1872. 
*   P«ppcr,  Progressive  Periucious  Ansmia,  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Mod.  Sciences,  Oct. 
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diagnosis  in  many  cases  of  pernicious  amemia.  An  example  will  make  clear 
the  ditiiculty  here  involved.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  that  profound  anemia 
has  developed  for  which  no  explanation  could  be  found  until  the  autop$j  re- 
vealed a  cancer  of  the  stomach  which  had  presented  no  physical  signs  not 
diagnostic  symptoms  during  life.  The  anaemia  in  such  cases  is  to  be  rrganJed 
as  symptomatic  and  not  as  pernicious,  no  matter  how  closely  the  symptoms 
may  have  resembled  those  of  pernicious  anaemia. 

While  most  authorities^  are  agreed  in  separating  these  83rmptomatic  ane- 
mias from  pernicious  anaemia,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  reUtu>i\5 
between  simple  and  pernicious  anaemia,  and  as  to  the  adequacy  of  certain 
causes  wiiich  precede  the  development  of  the  latter  disease.     Accordin«:  to 
some  writers,  i)erniciou8  anaemia  is  not  an  independent  disease,  but  it  dititrs 
from  simple  anaemia  only  in  the  intensity  of  the  ansmia.     As  express^^i  N 
Quincke,  ]>emicious  anaemia  represents  the  highest  potency  of  simple  am'vm'uL 
This  view  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact  tliat  the  same  causes  which  imliKv 
simple  ansemia  often  precede  the  development  of  pernicious  anaemia,  and  tl.at 
the  one  form  merges  into  the  other.   A  number  of  cases  of  pernicious  ansfniia, 
especially  of  those  reported  by  Gusserow  and  by  Biermer,  attended  or  fol- 
lowed pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state,  conditions  in  which  simple  an»*m\a 
is  often  present.     Often -repeated  pregnancies  with  short  intervaJs  betw#^n 
them,  and  prolonged  lactation  have  been  assigned  as  exciting  causes.     Tu 
this  same  group  of  causes  belong  exhausting  discharges  such  ba  diarrlKra, 
repeated  hemorrhages,  insufficient  food,  mental  anxiety,  poverty,  and  anti- 
hygienic  surroundings — in  a  wonl,  conditions  which  lead  to  proUm«retl  innnN 
tion.     Pernicious  anaemia  has  also  been  observed  to  follow  typhoid  iVxtr. 
£ndemic  influences  have  also  been  thought  to  be  of  im[x>rtaiice  in  the  etio'.**^ 
of  this  disease.     This  opinion  is  based  u{)on  the  fact  that  a  remarkal>1y  U*.-'* 
number  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  physicians  in  Switzerland*     Thi*  r^w: 
seems  to  be  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  bad  quality  of  food  among  the  |i««or  -: 
that  country.     Many  cases  have  been  described  in  other  count riea,  and  it  >« 
improbable  that  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to  endemic  causes  exc*}!  a» 
they  may  involve  unfavorable  conditions  of  living. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  m-.-w^ 
which  have  been  named.     A  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  mi1'}«*<  *'  i 
to  them,  develop  simple  anaemia ;  only  a  very  small  minority  develop  [»*  -  . 
cious  amemia.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Immermann  that  these  caus«>9  are  !««  '• 
regarded  only  as  accessory  causes  of  {>emicious  anaemia;  that,  wliilt-  i*.'\ 
may  explain  a  certain  degree  of  anaemia,  they  are  wholly  inadequa;r  * 
explain  its  progressive  and  pernicious  character.      This  writer   nmk*  •>  t* 
essential  element  in  his  definition  of  (lemicious  anemia,  the  alMKencv  i4  :»* « 
known  sufRcient  cause  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  implied  in  the  tcrni  i«i  •- 
pathic  anaemia.     In  op|)osition  to  this  view,  Quincke  holds  thmt   mr  ir  .«: 
regard  these  conditions  as,  in  fact,  efficient  caus<*s  of  pernicious   anar  -^ 
These  causes,  he  argues,  like  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  act  ii^« 
different  individuals  with  different  degrees  of  intensity.     Personst   ditf*-  •' 
their  vulnerability  or  power  of  resistance  to  these  caus<'S.    Pernicious  an:  r.  •*. 
as  he  contends,  bears  to  simple  anaemia  a  relation  comparable  to  tliat  l»tv  t-  < 
pernicious  and  simple  intermittent  fever,  l)etween  grave  and  aiin|»le  u\'T 
between  a  pronounced  diabetes  mellitus  and  a  simple  glycotiuria.       Prrr  u 
aniemiu,  according  to  this  author,  ia  not  a  separate  disease,  but    ia  mo*,      % 
convenient  name  for  a  number  of  |)athological  processes. 

>  Quincke  in  his  most  recent  publication  (Dcutscht^  Arrhiv  f.  klin.  ll««i).    J*«. 
1880)  iiu'lud(»8  undfr  ]M*rnicioiis  ansmia  even  profound  symptomatic 
aa  tbv  auapiuia  secondary  to  cancer. 
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These  among  other  considerations  certainly  render  somewhat  vague  the 
boundaries  of  the  signification  attached  to  the  term  pernicious  anaemia,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  it  and  simple 
ftnsmia.  But  a  separation  upon  the  following  basis  seems  justifiable :  When 
the  resulting  anaemia,  which  may  be  extreme,  is  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cause,  when  its  degree  can  evidently  be  explained  by  the  action 
of  the  cause,  and  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause  or  causes,  it  disappears 
under  proper  treatment,  unless  the  strength  has  already  been  too  greatly  re- 
duced, the  anaemia  is  simple — not  pernicious.  When,  however,  the  degree 
of  the  anaemia  is  greater  than  experience  shows  to  be  fairly  attributable  to 
the  intensity  of  the  cause,  and  when  its  progress,  even  after  removal  of  the 
cause,  remains  unchecked  notwithstanding  appropriate  means  of  relief,  then, 
unless  there  are  other  opposing  grounds,  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious  anaemia 
may  be  made.  If  in  the  latter  case  the  alleged  cause  or  causes  be  regarded 
as  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  pernicious  anaemia,  we  must  either  assign 
to  them  an  exceptional  virulence  out  of  proportion  to  their  usual  effects,  or 
attribute  to  the  patient  an  exceptionally  weak  resistant  power. 

Pernicious  anaemia  may  develop  without  any  of  the  causes  mentioned,  or 
similar  causes.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  persons  of  apparently  unimpaired  constitutions  and  in  the  best 
hygienic  surroundings.  It  was  especially  with  reference  to  these  apparently 
spontaneous  cases  that  Addison  was  led  to  assign  an  independent  position  to 
the  disease  under  consideration.  Pernicious  anaemia  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  frequent  among  women  than  among  men,  but  not  with  that  disparity 
which  the  early  statistics  showed.  It  has  been  observed  at  all  ages,  but  is 
less  frequent  at  the  extremes  of  life  than  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 

Inasmuch  as  some  writers  assign  a  much  broader  significance  to  pernicious 
ansmia  than  other  writers,  it  is  explicable  that  certain  observers  place  under 
this  heading  some  cases  which  others  do  not  regard  as  pernicious.  It  is, 
moreover,  probable  that  certain  obscure  forms  of  profound  anaemia,  which 
now  receive  a  provisional  shelter  under  this  name,  may  be  relegated  by  future 
investigations  to  other  categories.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited  the 
grave  form  of  anaemia  known  as  Egyptian  chlorosis,  which  prevails  in  Egypt 
and  some  other  tropical  countries.  This  presents  a  clinical  picture  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  pernicious  anaemia,  and  was  once  regarded  as  an  idiopathic 
anaemia.  It  has  now  been  proven  in  many  cases  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  a  small  intestinal  parasite  called  anchylostoma  duodenale,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  Section  IV.  In  Italy  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious  anaemia 
has  been  made  during  life,  and  this  parasite  detected  after  death.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  pernicious  anaemia  relate 
to  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  out  of  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Such  a  true  oligaemia  was  proven  by  Quincke  to  exist  in  two  of  his  cases. 
The  small  amount  of  blood  often  found  in  the  bloodvessels  and  heart,  after 
death,  renders  probable  a  reduction  in  the  total  volume  of  the  blood.  A 
diminution  in  the  mass  of  blood,  however,  is  usually  more  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence than  susceptibly  of  actual  proof.  An  essential  change  in  this  disease  is 
the  loss  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  oligocythaemia.  The  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  can  be  estimated  with  accuracy  by  the 
hemacytometer  of  Gowers  or  by  the  apparatus  of  Hayem  and  Nachet.  It 
is  thus  found  that  in  pernicious  anaemia  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  may 
be  reduced  from  one-third  to  one-tenth  of  the  normal  amount.'     A  drop  of 

»  Morelli,  Virchow  u.  Hirsch's  Jahresbericht,  1878,  Bd.  II.  p.  261. 
*  The  normal  numWr  of  red  eorpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is  5,000,000. 
IlAjein  (flsiz.  Med.  da  Paris,  March  G,  18S0)  designates  as  aylobulie  iiUenae  a  globular 
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blood  presents  an  abnormally  pale  appearance.  Quinqnaud  found  in  a  ikial 
case  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  reduced  to  2.6  per  cent,  (instead  of  the 
normal  12  to  14  per  cent.). 

The  degree  of  oligocjthsemia  is  greater  than  that  usually  met  with  in  other 
forms  of  anaemia.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminished,  but 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  individual  corpuscles  may  also  be  less- 
ened. In  that  case  the  corpuscles  are  abnormally  pale.  The  red  corpuscles 
often  present  abnormalities  in  their  shape.  This  condition  of  the  blood  has 
been  called  poikilocytosis  (Quincke).  Among  the  more  frequent  diversities 
of  form  may  be  mentioned  pear-shaped  corpuscles,  corpuscles  with  a  long 
tail-like  process,  corpuscles  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  and  cup-shaped  corpuscles 
presenting  a  deep,  clear  depression  in  the  centre.  There  are  often  greater 
differences  in  size  than  in  the  normal  blood.  Large  corpuscles,  12  to  14 
micromillimetres  in  diameter,  may  be  frequently  observed,  as  well  as  abnor* 
mally  small  corpuscles,  less  than  6  micromillimetres  in  diameter.  According 
to  Hayem,  the  small  corpuscles,  usually  called  microcytes,  represent  develop* 
ing  red  corpuscles,  and  are  most  abundant  when  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  improving.  These  changes  in  the  shape  and  in  the  size  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  not  peculiar  to  pernicious  anaemia,  but  may  be  found  in  any  intense 
anaemia;  nor  are  they  necessarily  present  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Hayen 
finds  that  peculiar  small  yellow  crystals  form  in  dried  specimens  of  blood  from 
cases  of  intense  anaemia.  Most  observers  have  failed  to  find  in  tlie  blood 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  such  as  are  often  present  in  considerable  number  ia 
the  marrow  of  the  bones  in  this  disease.  Ehrlich  claims  to  find,  by  a  peculiar 
method  of  preparation,  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  all  forms  of 
severe  anaemia,  whether  traumatic  or  essential;^  and  Hayem  reports  white 
corpuscles  as  frequently  containing  haemoglobin  in  anaemic  blood.  The  white 
corpuscles  seem  to  be  sometimes  diminished  in  number  as  well  as  the  red. 
In  many  cases,  however,  no  change  is  to  be  observed.  A  relative  leucocy- 
tosis  is  then  present.  In  a  case  of  pernicious  anaemia  reported  by  Litten«' 
the  number  of  white  corpuscles  suddenly  increased  four  days  before  death, 
and  an  aclual  leucocythaemia  developed.  Small  white  corpuscles  (5-6  micro- 
millimetres)  are  more  abundant  than  in  health.  Accumulations  of  granules 
resembling  white  corpuscles,  and  known  as  granular  formations  or  disintegrat- 
ing corpuscles  (Zerfallskorperchen),  may  be  met  with,  although  less  frequently 
than  in  leucocythaemia.  The  blood  coagulates  less  perfectly  tlian  in  Jiealth. 
Frankel'  found  in  two  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood  reduced  nearly  one-half.  Quincke  estimated  the  specific  gravity  in  one 
case  at  1028,  instead  of  the  normal  10*55. 

Almost  without  exception,  in  the  fatal  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  there  is 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  The  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
slight,  and  appear  only  as  a  yellowish  mottling  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
myocardium,  especially  on  the  papillary  muscles ;  or  the  degeneration  may 
be  extreme  and  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart.  In  a  ca^e 
reported  by  Ehrlich,*  there  was  diffuse  myocarditis.     The  heart  may  be  small, 

richness  between  2,000,000  and  800,000  ;  and  as  agUbulie  extrhne  a  globular  richnetts 
between  800,000  and  450,000.  The  oligocythieinia  in  pernicious  ansmia  falls  within 
the  boundaries  called  by  Hayem  intense  and  extreme.  There  must  have  been  som« 
error  in  Quincke's  observation  (Deutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Aug.  1877),  who  re- 
ports a  case  which  recovered  and  which  presented  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  to  ^  of  the  normal  amount  (143,000). 

1  Elirlich,  Berlin,  klinisohe  Wochenschrift,  July  12,  1880. 

•  LUten,  Ibid.,  1877,  No.  19  u.  20. 

•  Fr&nkpl,  Charit^-Annalen,  Jahrg.  3,  p.  283,  1878. 
«  £hrlich.  Ibid.,  Jahrg.  5,  p.  202,  1880. 
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or  nonnal  in  size,  or  there  may  be  dilatation  of  Bome  of  its  cavities,  especiallj 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  valves  are  generally  intact.  The  observations 
of  Ponficky  and  the  experiments  of  Perl  demonstrate  that  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  anaemia.  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  more  rarely  of  the  renal  epithelium,  has  been  observed. 
In  tiie  great  majority  of  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  although  not  invaria- 
bly, the  yellow  or  fatty  marrow  which  is  normally  present  in  the  long  .bones 
of  adults  is  changed  into  the  red  or  lymphoid  marrow,  resembling  that  found 
in  embryos  and  infants.  They  who  first  observed  this  change  (Pepper  and 
TjBon,  and  Cohnheim),  considered  it  as  characteristic  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  disease.  It 
was  the  discoTcry  of  this  alteration  that  led  to  the  view  that  pernicious 
anaemia  is  the  myelogenic  form  of  pseudo-leucocythaeraia.  Subsequent  obser- 
Tattoos  have  not  tended  to  confirm  this  yiew.  It  appears  that  the  same 
change  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  accompanies  most  anaemic  and  cachectic 
conditions  by  whatever  cause  produced.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
altered  marrow  shows  that  the  fat-cells  have  in  great  part  disappeared,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  abundant  large  and  small,  coarsely  and  finely  granular 
medullary  cells,  resembling  those  normally  present  in  the  marrow.  In  addi- 
tion, as  first  pointed  out  by  Cohnheim,  there  are  often  in  considerable  num- 
ber nucleated  red  corpuscles,  as  to  the  signification  of  which  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  early  observers  considered  them  as  transitional 
forms  between  white  and  red  corpuscles.  They  interpreted  the  whole  change 
aa  an  increase  in  the  blood-forming  function  of  the  marrow.  There  is  much 
which  speaks  for  this  view,  but  it  is  far  from  established.  In  a  few  cases 
there  has  been  observed  a  change  in  the  marrow  resembling  the  pyoid  alter- 
ation of  leucocy  thaemia.  The  medulla  then  presents  a  greenish-yellow  appear- 
ance, sometimes  with  apparently  purulent  foci.  Tlie  condition  resembles 
that  in  acute  osteo-myelitis.  In  a  few  cases,  lymphomatous  growths,  or  mul- 
tiple growths  resembling  round-celled  sarcoma,  have  been  found,  especially 
in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  in  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  kidney.^  In  one 
case  Weigert  observed  moderate  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  a 
distension  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  with  lymph 
containing  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  spleen  may  be  unchanged 
or  it  may  be  moderately  swollen.  Small  extravasations  of  blood  are  usually 
foond  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body.     The  most  frequent  seats  of  ecchymoses 

'  Cases  of  Fedd,  Grawitz,  Quincke,  Krieg,  and  Litten.  The  changes  which  are 
foond  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  in  pernicious  anaemia,  are  now  usually  regarded  as 
seoondary  to  the  aniemia,  and  are  interpreted  as  not  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  dis- 
ease is  to  be  considered  a  myelogenic  pseudo-leucocythsmia.  While  the  alteration 
usually  observed  does  not  resemble  the  pyoid  marrow  most  frequently  found  in  leuco- 
cythsmia,  it  does  resemble  the  lymphadenoid  or  less  frequent  variety.  It  may  be 
urged  with  equal  propriety  that  this  red  marrow  is  secondary  to  the  anaemia  in  leu- 
oocjthasmia  as  well  as  in  pernicious  anamia.  The  transition  from  pernicious  anemia 
to  leacocythsemia,  observed  by  Litten,  can  hardly  he  regarded  aa  accidental,  but  sug- 
gests some  relation  between  the  two  processes.  Schepelern  has  also  reported  cases 
ipparently  transitional  between  progressive  pernicious  ansemia  and  leucocythsemia 
and  pseudo-leucocythsmia.  The  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  an  examination  of  the  blood  is  often  required  before  the  diagnosis  can  be  made. 
The  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  which  have  been  reported  with  pyoid  marrow  and 
with  secondary  £^wths  of  tissue  like  that  composing  the  marrow,  certainly  bear  a 
Tery  close  resemblance  to  the  myelogenic  form  of  leucocy  thsemia,  except  in  the  number 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Aa  has  already  been  said,  it  is  probable  that  the 
t«rm  pernicious  anaemia  is  applied  to  various  pathological  processes,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  may  be  classified  as  myelogenic  pseudo-leucocy- 
thiemia.  By  so  doing,  however,  we  gain  no  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 
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are  the  retina,  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  serous  membranes. 
The  hemorrhages  in  the  retina  are  usually  small,  not  more  than  a  quarter  to 
a  half  the  diameter  of  the  optic  papilla.  They  are  most  frequent  near  the 
papilla  and  along  the  vessels.  They  often  present  a  whitish  or  grayish  centre. 
Sometimes  an  cedematous  condition  of  the  retina  is  present,  in  which  case, 
during  life,  its  vessels  and  the  choroid  appear  clouded.  Small  aneurisms  of 
the  retinal  vessels  have  been  observed.  More  or  less  general  oedema  with 
dropsical  accumulations  in  the  serous  cavities  is  common. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  after  death  from  pernicious  ansemia  do  not 
explain  the  pathogeny  of  the  anaemia.  Two  suppositions  are  admissible: 
there  is  either  an  abnormal  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  (hsemophthi«ii^). 
or  there  is  an  incomplete  and  retarded  formation  of  red  corpuscles  (an^ma- 
tosis).  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  of  these  conditions  are  operative. 
Quincke  has  found  in  several  cases  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of  iron  in 
some  of  the  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver.  He  interprets  this  as  an  evidence 
of  destruction  of  red  corpuscles. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  a  profound  and  persistent  anaemic  condition,  are  essentially 
those  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  grave  haemotopoictic  diseases 
already  considered,  namely,  leucocythaemia  and  pseudo-leucocytha^mia.  An- 
orexia, nausea,  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  more  constant  and  prominent 
than  in  tiie  diseases  just  named.  Many  years  ago  I  ventured  to  predict  tliat 
the  disease  would  be  found  to  involve  degenerative  changes  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tubules.  Further  observations  directed  to  this  vast  and  im|)ortanc 
glandular  system  are  yet  to  be  made.  In  respect  of  the  symptomatology,  it 
will  suffice  to  state  the  points  embraced  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  liability  to  the  error  of  mistaking  for  pernicious  anaemia  that  which 
is  symptomatic  of  some  obscure,  grave  local  affection,  cs{)ecially  carcinoma, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  This  error  cannot  always  be  avoided.  Inves- 
tigations, however,  should  always  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  local 
affection  adequate  to  explain  tiie  anaemia.  A  positive  diagnosis  requires  the 
exclusion  of  any  such  affection.  A  diagnostic  point  bearing  on  this  inquiry 
relates  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  Addison  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  of  idiopathic  fatal  anaemia  which  he  described,  emaciation 
was  not  marked,  considerable  embonpoint  being  often  maintained.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  otherwise  when  anaemia  is  symptomatic  of  a  grave  affection  like 
carcinoma.  In  some  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  however,  there  is  extreme 
emaciation. 

Leucocythaemia  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  blood- 
change  expressed  by  the  name.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  not  in  sutfi- 
cient  excess  to  denote  that  disease.  Pseudo- leucocythaemia  is  excluded  by 
the  absence  of  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  characterizes  the 
disease  generally  understood  by  that  name,  more  commonly  known  as  Uodg- 
kin's  disease. 

The  question  arises  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  simple  anaemia  and  chloro- 
sis, in  which  the  anasmic  condition  is  unusually  intense  and  rebellious,  whether 
the  anaemia  be  not  [)ernicious.  As  bearing  on  this  question,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  considered :  An  adequate  discoverable  causation  renders  it 
probable  that  the  anaemia  is  benign.  Yet,  an  anaemia  traceable  to  causes 
which  seem  to  be  ade({uate,  may  prove  to  be  pernicious.  Intractability 
of  the  disease,  after  the  removal  of  supposed  causes  and  the  faithful  em- 
ployment of  appropriate  measures  of  treatment,  is  proof  of  a  pemiriou* 
character.  Certain  events  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pernicious 
anx'mia  rarely  occur  in  benigu  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  however  protracted. 
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These  events  are  hemorrhages  in  different  situations,  general  dropsy,  and 
pyrexia.  Pyrexial  paroxysms,  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  of  variable 
duration,  and  irregular  in  their  occurrence,  are  frequent  in  pernicious  anae- 
mia, as  they  are  also  in  leucocythsemia  and  pseudo-leucocytha^mia.  The 
loudness  of  the  haemic  murmurs — cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous — is  some- 
what diagnostic  of  pernicious  anaemia.  Notable  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  pointing  to  fatty  degeneration,  has  diagnostic  significance.  Sex  has 
«ome  weight  in  the  diagnosis,  the  disease  affecting  women  oftener  than  men, 
m\  especially  during  pregnancy.  Age  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account ;  in 
the  majority  of  cases  pernicious  anaemia  affects  persons  in  the  middle  period 
of  life,  whereas  chlorosis,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  affects  young  sub- 
jtfcu.  It  remains  to  be  determined  by  clinical  observations  how  mucli  can 
be  inferred  from  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  regards 
tht:  diagnosis.  Im()aired  vision  dependent  on  retinal  ecchymoses  is  to  be  in- 
cluded among  tlie  diagnostic  points,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  ecchymoses  with- 
out an  appreciable  impairment  of  vision.  The  employment  of  the  ophthalmo- 
MMiie,  thus,  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis.  According  to 
^{aiDcke,  ecchymotic  s[)ots  in  the  retina  are  so  frequent  in  pernicious  anaemia, 
M^l  9o  rare  in  other  affections  involving  anaemia,  that  they  have  a  significance 
almost  pathognomonic.  That  author  has  also  called  attention  to  tiie  occur- 
rence in  some  cases  of  a  systolic  pulsation  of  the  superficial  cervical  veins, 
without  venous  turgescence.  Functional  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
u>  the  probable  explanation  of  this  sign  which  occurs  sometimes  temporarily 
in  other  connections. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  affected  materially  by  the  latitude  of  the  signification  of 
tbr  term  pernicious  in  this  application  of  it.     If  a  fatal  termination  be  essen- 
tial for  the  disease  to  be  considered  as  pernicious,  of  course  there  is  no  possi- 
••:!ity  of  recovery.     This  is  an  extreme  view.     Guided  by  the  analogy  already 
fu^ncioned  to  the  relationsliip  between  simple  and  pernicious  intermittent  fever, 
:t  ^i(fic<^  for  the  application  of  the  term  that  the  anaemia  presents  an  ensemble 
•/  tiie  characters  which  distinguish  it  in  the  cases  which  do  prove  fatal.    Cases 
(•ave  been  reported  presenting  the  reciuiremcnts  for  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious 
•^'^v-mia,  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place.     Taking  the  view  just  stated, 
iii'Tmer  and  Quincke  report  G  recoveries  out  of  54  cases. 

The  duration  of  fatal  cases  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
Tb«*  jiT«r»ge  duration  is  less  than  that  of  leucocythaimia  and  pseudo-leucocy- 
''.raita.  Sudden  death  sometimes  occurs  from  syncope.  Cerebral  hemor- 
r;^^  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  If  the  disease  be  developed 
.  rinj;  pregnancy,  abortion  or  miscarriage  takes  place,  the  patient  speedily 
"ing.  If  death  be  not  caused  by  either  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  syncope, 
.V  mtode  of  dying  is  by  slow  astheniai 

The  objects  and  general  principles  of  treatment  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
1 '  -  removal  of  all  causes  which  may  have  produced  the  disease  or  which 
r-ntler  it  persisting  and  progressive,  is  an  object  of  prime  importance.  The 
-ifi^Citotion  for  these  causes  of  all  agents  and  influences  which  affect  unfavor- 
•'•'▼  the*  fimctions  concerned  in  assimilation  and  nutrition,  is  the  next  import* 
I' t  ob|ect.     These  objects  are  widely  comprehensive,  but  it  is  not  necessary 

•  *rp  into  detailfl.  The  same  principles  are  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of 
•#-intm  in  all  the  grave  diseases  affecting  the  ha^motopoietic  system.  As 
1  extreme  measure,  the  transfusion  of  blood  has  been  resorted  to,  but,  thus 
"«  vitbool  results  affording  encouragement  to  expect  from  it  more  than  a 
T^^^yrury  advantage.     Reasoning  h  priori^  more  than  this  cannot  be  hoped 

*  ^'rvMiB  this  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  reach  the  essential  morbid  con- 

-n»  <WB  which  the  ansemia  de|)end8. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

IN  the  jear  1855  Dr.  Thomas  Addison'  described  an  affection  characterized 
bj  disease  of  the  supra-renal  ca))8ules,  by  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the 
skin  together  with  certain  mucous  membranes,  and  by  the  development  of 
progressive  and  fatal  asthenia.     This  disease,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer^  if 
called  usually  Addison's  disease.     It  has  also  received  the  names  bronzed* 
skin  disease,  melasma  supra-renale,  and  supra-renal  capsular  disease.     Since 
the  masterly  description  given  by  Addison,  little  has  been  addtnl   to  our 
knowledge  of  this  disease  which  still  remains  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the 
nosology.     The  most  important  addition  since  Addison's  memoir  is,  thai  th^ 
change  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  presents  certain  well-defined  anatomical 
characters  common  to  the  great  majority  of  cases.     It  was  thought  bj  Addi- 
son that  any  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  was  capable  of  producing  the 
characteristic  group  of  symptoms ;  it  is  now  known  that,  with  few  except i<m«^ 
the  morbid  process  in  the  capsules  is  a  definite  one,  to  which  the  name  fibro- 
caseous  metamorphosis  is  applicable. 

Almost  without  exception  both  supra-renal  capsules  are  involved.  Tl.e 
change  may  be  further  advanced  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  ca|M^ul«^  mir 
usually  found  to  be  enlarged,  of  firm  consistence,  and  with  nodulated  »urr»i*x«. 
The  size  may  equal  that  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  but  it  is  usually  less.  Si^^e- 
times  the  size  is  normal  or  even  less  than  normal.  The  latter  con«lit'<»« 
generally  corresponds  to  a  late  stage  of  the  process.  Upon  section,  umu^IiT 
no  trace  of  the  normal  parenchyma  or  of  the  distinction  between  cortt^x  ai*  i 
medulla  can  be  detected.  The  place  of  the  normal  tissue  is  occupied  V-^t 
opaque,  yellow,  friable  cheesy  masses,  imbedded  in  finn,  grayisht  semi-trar.^ 
parent  fibrous  tissue.  The  pro|)ortion  between  these  two  substances  vari»*^ . 
sometimes  one  predominates  and  sometimes  the  other.  On  close  in»pecii«K 
gradual  transitions  from  tiie  grayish  fibrous  to  the  yellow  chee<(T  nuitf  r^ 
can  often  be  seen.  The  caseous  substance  may  become  dry  and  calctfi*-*!,  %^ 
it  may  soften  and  form  collections  of  thick  creamy  fluid  resembling  al>e>c^.»  ^  *> 
The  whole  interior  of  the  organ  may  be  converted  into  a  hard  creuMx «  »• 
mass,  or  into  a  cavity  containing  creamy  fluid.  In  this  case  the  oi 
be  much  diminished  in  size.  In  some  cases  small  grayish  granulatiuna 
bling  miliary  tubercles  can  be  s<*en  around  the  cheesy  material  and  in  •!•- 
fibrous  stroma.  The  micn>!tcopical  examination  of  the  gray  fibrous  mukUr^M^ 
shows  a  fibrillated,  sometimes  a  reticulated,  stroma  containing  fuMtoi 
lymphoid  cells  and  not  infrequently  giant-cells.  The  caseous  substanc** 
of  a  granular  detritus  of  albuminous  and  some  fatty  particles  with  nrBfttAASi* 
of  cells.  Little  nodules,  com))Osed  of  lymphoid  cells  and  giant-c(*UK^  in  «■&••- 
words  of  tuberculous  tissue,  have  been  occasionally  observed.  <A^  t^  1*9 
nature  of  this  clumge  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  writers  are  ncH  a^crrt^^ 
Some  consider  it  as  a  chronic  inflammation  resulting  in  the  formation  01  r«  c»- 

■  Addison  on  the  Constitntlonid  and  Local  Sffeots  of  DisesMt  of  Hm 
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nfctiTe  tissue  and  in  caseation  of  the  inflammatory  pniducts.  (Wilks.)  Others 
regard  the  alteration  as  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  in  character.  It  resembles 
in  gross  and  in  microscopical  characters  the  appearances  in  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous lymphatic  ghinds,  and  in  the  tuberculous  processes  in  the  lungs.  In 
Dot  a  few  cases  undoubted  tuberculous  changes  have  been  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  there  have  been  many 
cues  in  which  the  alteration  was  confined  to  the  supra-renal  capsules.  In 
the  latter  cases,  if  the  process  be  regarded  as  tuberculous,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  supra-renal 
eipsules,  an  assumption  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  views  generally  held  as 
to  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  that  most  pathologists  are  unwilling  to  commit 
tbemselves  to  it.  A  certain  relation  between  the  changes  in  the  supra-renal 
ctpsoles  and  tuberculous  processes,  however,  may  be  admitted.  In  the  pres- 
rn\  unoenainty  it  is  best  to  employ  the  designation  fibro-caseous  metamor- 
phosis, as  being  non-committal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  the  ana- 
tmnical  appearances. 

The  altered  capsules  are  usually  found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  indurated 
fibroos  tissue  which  binds  them  firmly  to  surrounding  structures,  such  as  the 
ljrer«  pancreas,  kidneys,  stomach,  vena  cava,  and  diaphragm.  This  over- 
j^mrth  of  connective  tissue  generally  invades  the  important  sympathetic 
strres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  namely,  the  solar  and 
"uprs-rRoal  plexuses  and  the  semilunar  ganglia.  Changes  have  been  found, 
•itboagh  not  constantly,  in  these  nervous  structures.  These  consist  in  hyper- 
jrmt^  swelling  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  nerve-sheaths,  fatty  de- 
^TterMXion  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  and  increased 
fiTRieatation  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

The  mesenteric  glands,  especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supra- 

rr^mi  capsules,  are  usually  enlarged  and  sometimes  cheesy.    It  is  not  unusual 

to  find  enlargement  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  intestine. 

In  some  cases  the  spleen  has  been  found  enlarged  and  softened.    Tuberculous 

^rpofiu  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  are  changes  which  some  regard  only  as 

Mimpiicaiions,  and  others  as  properly  belonging  to  the  disease.     Indurated 

mtA  caseous  nodules  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  seem  to  be  the  rule ;  less  fre- 

^/««t  is  general  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     Caseous  nodules  have  been  found 

tfi  tiie  testicles,  brain  (solitary  tubercles),  and  lymphatic  glands.    The  carious 

<vMMiitioa  of  the  vertebrae,  which  has  been  found  several  times  as  a  complica- 

si'HU  with  and  without  lumbar  abscessess,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  category  of 

tabereylous  changes. 

Tlt«  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  of  certain  mucous  membranes,  is  due  to  the 

d^povh  of  brown,  or  yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  in  the  lowest  layers 

of  the  epithelium.     In  the  skin  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  epithelial  cells  com- 

(«i»iofr  the  two  or  three  lowest  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighi,  and  is  most 

Uffissdaat  in  the  layer  next  to  the  corium.     Similar  pigment  granules  have 

Ibund,  exceptionally,  in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  epithelium 

iftpooS  the  bloodvessels;  but  this  pigment,  according  to  Perls,  differs  from 

in  the  epithelium  by  containing  iron.     The  deposition  of  pigment  is 

in  the  same  anatomical  elements  as  in  the  negro. 

In  •otae,  bat  not  the  majority  of  cases,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  has 

>  n   noted,  likewise  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and 

Careful  examinations  of  the  blood  are  lacking.     A  deficiency  of 

wBtery  and  pale  state  of  the  blood,  small  red  corpuscles,  and  changes 

.    form  of  red  corpuscles  are  among  the  morbid  changes  which  have  been 

r*-  -r.r«ied.     Nearly  all  writers  regard  ansemia  as  an  important  element  in  the 

.  ^-A^e.     Wilks,  however,  contends  that  the  essential  condition  is  asthenia 

'r'*m  ^weakened  nerve-power,  and  not  ansemia.     Estimations  of  the  number 
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of  red  corpuscles  and  of  the  percentage  of  hiEmoglobin,  by  the  modem  in- 
struments of  precision,  are  needed.  In  one  case,  redness  of  the  marrow  of 
the  bones  has  been  recorded,  but  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  thi^ 
point. 

Before  completing  the  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  Addison's 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  changes  in  the  supra-renal  capsales,  other 
than  the  fibro-caseous  metamorphosis,  have  been  reported  as  associated  vitfa 
bronzing  of  the  skin  and  the  other  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  Ifo^t 
of  these  changes  have  been  due  to  primary  or  secondary  cancer  of  the  capsnleF. 
Primary  cancer  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  is  very  rare,  and  some  of  the  cu^^rs 
so  reported  seem  to  have  been  in  reality  fibro-caseous  metamorphoeia.  Second- 
ary cancer  is  more  frequent.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  th^ 
supra-renal  capsules,  no  pigmentation  of  the  skin  was  observed.  Greenbow, 
who  has  analyzed  those  cases  in  which  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  present, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pigmentation  did  not  present  the  characters 
typical  of  Addison's  disease.  Very  positive  statements,  however,  have  bet*n 
made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pigmentation  with  that  in  Addison's  disease. 
It  must  be  considered  unsettled  how  far  other  processes  in  the  capsules  than 
the  fibro-caseous  change  are  capable  of  producing  the  train  of  symptoms 
characteristic  of  Addison's  disease.  There  are  observations  which  strongly 
support  the  view  that  a  variety  of  morbid  processes  in  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules may  produce  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  On  the  other  band. 
apparently  typical  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  so  far  as  the  pigmentation  and 
other  symptoms  are  concerned,  have  been  re[)orted  without  any  disease  of  the 
snpra-renal  capsules.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  reported  as  bronzed- 
skin  disease  without  change  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  pigmentation  did 
not  present  the  typical  characters,  or  it  was  due  to  some  of  the  numerous 
physiological  or  pathological  causes  of  discoloration  of  the  skin  which  bare 
nothing  in  common  with  Addison's  disease.  There  remains,  however,  a  very 
small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  pigmentation  and  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  the  same  as  those  in  Addison's  disease,  but  in  which  the  aupra^ 
renal  capsules  were  found  to  be  normal. 

There  has  been  no  explanation  at  all  satisfactory  of  the  relation  between 
the  three  conditions  which  characterize  Addison's  disease,  namely,  the  cbange 
in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  the  constita- 
tional  affection.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been  proposed.  A  brief  menUon  ot 
the  leading  views  will  suffice  to  bring  out  the  points  at  issue.  According  to 
one  theory,  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  is  primary  and  the  cause  ot' 
the  symptoms.  In  opposition  to  this  theory  it  is  argued  that  the  symptoms 
cannot  be  referred  to  an  abolition  of  the  functions  of  the  supra-renal  cap«ules, 
whatever  those  functions  may  be ;  for  the  capsules  have  been  extirpated  in 
animals,  and  have  been  destroyed  in  man  by  cancer  and  other  processes, 
without  bronzing  of  the  skin  or  other  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  Noth- 
nagel  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  without  the  sequence  of  Addison's  disease.  Fhysiolo^- 
cal  experiments  have  shown  that  these  organs  are  not  necessaiy  to  life.  The 
theory  that  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are  due  to  irritation  of  sup- 
posed secreting-cells  in  the  glands,  by  which  their  function  is  increased  and 
deleterious  substances  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  was  advanced  by  Klebe, 
but  is  not  based  on  established  physiological  facta,  and  has  not  met  with  lavor. 
Appreciating  the  difficulty  of  referring  the  symptoms  to  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  many,  even  of  those  who  regard  the  dis- 
ease of  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  primary,  attribute  the  symptoms  to  in- 
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Tolvement  of  the  adjacent  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  This  theory  is 
arivocated  by  Virchow,  Schmidt,  Greenhow,  Jaccoud,  Resel  and  many  others. 
The  objections  raised  against  this  theory  are,  that  the  alterations  in  these 
nerrous  structures  are  not  constantly  present,  that  similar  changes  are  found 
in  a  variety  of  processes  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease, 
and  that  the  affection  of  the  sympathetic  does  not  make  any  clearer  the  ex- 
planation of  the  characteristic  symptoms.  Rossbach  maintains  that  Addison's 
dbeaae  is  a  general  neurosis  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  entire  ner- 
Toas  system.  Another  theory  is  that  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules 
and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  independent  of  any  causative  relation 
to  pach  other,  and  are  all  the  result  of  some  common  antecedent  condition 
vbich  Heschl,  Buhl,  and  others  seek  in  the  blood.  Buhl  suggests  the  entrance 
of  M>me  morbific  agent  from  without  into  the  blood ;  in  other  words,  he  re- 
gards Addison's  disease  as  infectious  in  its  origin.  Heschl  emphasizes  espe- 
ciallr  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Pepper  ranks  Addison's  disease  with  per- 
nicioiu  anaemia,  leucocythsemia,  and  pseudo-leucocythaemia  among  the 
insmatoses,  that  is,  diseases  in  which  the  primary  change  is  a  profound  dis- 
turbance of  the  blood-forming  functions.  The  theory  that  Addison's  disease 
i*  primarily  a  general  or  constitutional  disease  seems  as  plausible  as  any  other. 
In  this  connection  it  is  proper  again  to  call  attention  to  the  resemblance  of 
ih^  fibro-caseous  changes  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  to  tuberculous  processes, 
and  Ui  the  frequent  coincidence  of  Addison's  disease  with  tuberculous  changes 
in  rarious  organs  of  the  body ;  but  the  observations  are  at  present  too  contra- 
dlcujTj  and  incomplete  to  base  upon  these  analogies  any  theory. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearances  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
^yraptomatology,  by  Dr.  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow,  who  has  devoted  special 
*tudy  to  this  disease,  and  has  analyzed  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  has  been 
r  Akded  by  any  other  writer  :*— 

**  The  peculiar  change  of  color  consists  in  a  gradual  darkening  of  the  skin 

'■f  rarious  parts  of  the  body,  or  even  of  the  whole  body.     The  aspect  of  this 

<li*rf>ioration  gives  to  the  patient  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  one  of  the 

dtrk  nceg  of  mankind.     Most  frequently  it  has  a  dusky,  smoky,  or  yellowish- 

Ir^twn  hue,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  an  olive  or  green-brown  color,  and,  when 

'i*^pest,  approaches  in  parts  to  the  tint  of  negro  skin.     The  discoloration  is 

n*-Ter  uniform  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  commences  earlier  and  becomes 

d*^ier  oo  some  or  all  of  the  exposed  parts — the  face,  neck,  dorsum  of  hands 

and  fingers ;  and  on  those  parts  which  are  naturally  the  seat  of  more  pigment 

'  an  the  general  surface — the  axillie,  abdomen,  groins,  genital  regions,  nip- 

('''^.  and  especially  the  areolae.     The  deep  discoloration  of  these  last  may,  in 

n  v  opinion,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  external  signs  of  Addi- 

-.n*«  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  small,  well-defined  black  specks,  like 

!  jirk  Bioles  or  freckles,  on  already  discolored  portions  of  skin,  is,  in  my  ex- 

,  -n«rnce,  another  no  less  certain.     Although  sometimes  universal,  the  dis- 

•  s-  •rmtion  ia  more  frequently  only  distinctly  obvious  on  certain  parts  of  the 

'-  "ly^      Even  in  the  latter  cases,  however,  it  probably  afiects  in  some  degree 

*';-  whole  cutaneous  surface,  for  on  microscopical  examination  of  parts  of  the 

-•in  which  by  contrast  with  the  dark  spots  appeared  normal,  I  have  found 

«i  ;rfj«ited  also  in  them,  though  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  the  pigment 

wLJch   imparts  the  abnormal  color  to  the  skin.     The  transitions  from  the 

'iirker  to  the  paler  shades  of  the  discoloration  of  different  parts  of  the  body 

ajv    ncrrer  abrupt ;  the  darkest  parts  are  never  sharply-defined  patches,  but 
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merge  insensibly  into  the  lighter,  or  apparently  normal,  portions  of  the  sur- 
face. There  is,  however,  one  marked  exception  to  tliis  rule.  When  the 
skin  has  suffered  any  superficial  abrasion  or  injury,  or  when  the  patient  ha* 
been  blistered  at  some  recent  period,  the  injured  parts  not  only  become  murU 
darker  than  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  surface,  but  they  present  defirn*<l 
margins,  coinciding  with  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  injury.  The  cicatrici** 
of  deeper  injuries,  on  the  contrary,  usually  remain  pale,  and  are  surrouinl^l 
by  a  distinct  border  of  more  or  less  dark  pigment,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  ivory-like  hue  of  tlie  cicatricial  tissue.  It  does  not,  however,  reqoiw 
actual  abrasion  of  the  skin  to  excite  a  greater  de|>osit  of  pigment  id  certain 
parts ;  slight  local  irritation  of  the  surface  appears,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect.  I  have  myself  seen  dark  streaks  on  the  skin  ctir- 
responding  with  the  lines  of  pressure  exerted  on  particular  parts  by  i)Otti(*<«it 
strings  and  garters,  and  the  same  circumstance  has  been  noted  bj  othrr*. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  1872,  it  is  stated  that  the  [patient,  a 
baker's  lad,  presented  on  his  shoulders  dark  stripes  corresponding  to  the 
bands  by  which  the  basket  he  carried  was  slung  at  his  back. 

^^The  discoloration  in  Addison's  disease  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  the  skio, 
being  also  frequently  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cb«vVf, 
and  gums,  and  also  upon  the  tongue.  On  the  lips  it  takes  the  form  cf  an 
irregular  bluish-black  streak,  running  lengthwise,  near  the  junction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  outer  skin.  It  is  seen  on  the  gums  and  buccal  mucnu* 
membrane  in  the  form  of  irregular  stains  and  patches,  mostly  of  a  browni*S 
color,  with  ill-defined  margins.  In  two  of  my  own  cases  the  stains  oo  i>.*- 
buccal  mucous  membrane  have  certainly  corres|)onded  with  seats  of  irTitati<»n. 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  ragged,  protruding  teeth ;  but  in  other  ca.<«^  I 
have  been  unable  to  verify  any  such  cause.  The  discoloration  of  the  tor.ji.^ 
appears  usually  in  sharply  defined  stains  of  a  purplish-black  or  somf  tiiur* 
inky  hue ;  and,  in  my  cases,  these  staijis  have  always  been  situated  ncmr  t\  * 
margins  of  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjunctivae  have  aim  at* 
remained  normal ;  and  the  contrast  between  their  pearly  whiteness  and  \\  - 
dusky  hue  of  the  discolored  skin  is  very  striking,  and  in  voluntarily  rrc^  • 
the  similar  contrast  in  the  mulatto  or  negro  countenance. 

**  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  di«*  a^.- 
usually  begins,  and  eventually  becomes  deepest,  on  those  parts  which  ^rr 
naturally  the  most  liable  to  become  pigmented,  either  by  ex|)a<ure  to  sun  ut  \ 
air,  or  by  the  excitement  of  certain  physiological  processes ;  and  to  tl  ♦  - 
must  be  added  such  parts  as  may  accidentally  be  subjected  to  the  excit«'in«  -  * 
of  local  irritation.  In  other  words,  this  peculiar  change  of  color  is,  like  teia'  • 
other  pathological  processes,  merely  an  exaggerated,  and  therefore  a  iiHiri-:  i 
development  of  a  natural  physiological  process." 

Greenhow  describes  the  constitutional  symptoms  as  follows :  '*  Gradual  ^  r  - 
gressive  asthenia,  often  originating  without  any  appan*nt  cause,  and  »«  !  .  — 
dating  from  any  definite  period  ;  great  languor  and  indisposition  for  ox**rt 
with,  in  advanced  cases,  breathlessness  and  palpitation,  frequent  sipl  :n::    ' 
yawning,  and  generally  faintness  on  making  any  muscular  effort,  m»id«  t.' 
even  on  being  raised  up  in  bed.     There  are  almost  invariably  great  wc&l    •  ■ 
of  the  heart's  action  and  remarkable  feebleness  of  pulse  ;  loss  of  ap|  <  ' . ' 
irritability  of  stomach,  with  nausea;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  illn«-«*>.  j 
least  occasional,  and  often  persistent,  vomiting.     The  mind  is  genermHj  r '  •  _- 
to  the  last,  but  so  great  is  the  prostration  in  the  late^^t  sta^^es  of  tlie  %ii^-^- 
that  the  patient  often  lies  in  a  drowsy,  apparently  semi -coma  iom*  statv^  f  —  tr 
which,  however,  he  can  be  roused  by  questions,  and  to  the>e  be  prtw-x,  • 
gives  pertinent,  though  slow  and  reluctant,  answers.    There  are  in  nuin^r  oa*-  * 
pains  in  the  loins,  hypochondria  or  epigastrium ;  and,  more  rmrvly,  dinai 
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ngfat,  Tertigo,  and,  near  death,  a  tendency  to  incoherence  or  delirium.  Death 
taki^  place  from  asthenia,  and,  often,  rather  suddenly."  .  .  .  *<  There  is,  in 
QDcomplicated  cases,  comparatively  little  or  no  emaciation.  The  skin  is  soft 
ii)d  cooL     The  tongue  is  usually  clean  and  moist  until  the  last  day  of  life." 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  convulsions  is  stated  by  Greenhow,  and,  also, 
\if  Jaccoud*  The  convulsions  are  oftener  partial  than  general.  Pye  Smith 
and  others  have  observed  cases  which  terminated  with  severe  cerebral  symp- 
toms, namely,  delirium,  coma,  etc. 

All  writeiB  dwell  upon  the  frequency  and  prominence  of  gastric  symptoms, 
namely,  anorexia,  nausea  with  more  or  less  vomiting,  eructations,  cardialgia, 
etc.*  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated, 
bot  at  a  later  period  diarrhoea  is  not  infrequent. 

As  regards  the  urine,  Thudicum  found  diminution  of  uric  acid  and  of  col- 
f'nng  matter.  Rosenstern  ascertained  that  the  excretion  of  urea  is  diminished, 
and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  indican. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  progressive,  but  its  progress  is  not  always 
coQtinooos.  Greenhow's  observations  show,  in  certain  cases,  paroxysms  of 
^•n>^r»s,  exacerbations,  and  remissions.  During  a  remission,  the  discolora- 
(.«a  of  the  skin  is  lessened,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  general  improve- 
ment. Exceptionally,  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course.  In  these  cases,  bronzing 
(^  the  akin  usually  precedes  for  some  time  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In 
thfi*  TMt  majority  of  cases  the  progress  is  slow,  the  duration,  however,  being 
iiikfinite,  extending  sometimes  over  several  months  and  sometimes  over 
tujij  years,  the  average  duration  being  a  year,  or,  according  to  Wilks,  a 
Ttar  and  a  half. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  characteristic  bronzing  of  the  skin 

t-^zHher  with  the  associated  symptoms.     A  discoloration  of  the  skin,  bearing 

iBf«rv  or  le«  resemblance  to  that  of  Addison's  disease,  may  be  referable  to 

ytirrimnB^  chloasma,  protracted  jaundice,  the  internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of 

•..»er,  the  permanent  staining  which  follows  some  syphilitic  eruptions,  and 

tuu  canaed  by  exposure,  dirt,  and  the  irritation  of  vermin,  the  latter  de- 

•^".Ufd  by  Voght  and  by  Greenhow  under  the  name  "  vagabonds'  disease." 

T'at-  aaaociated  symptoms  representing  the  constitutional  affection  corroborate 

i.t  diagnosis  as  based  on  the  appearances  of  the  skin.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 

mind  thmX  the  bronzing  of  the  skin  may  precede,  as  well  as  follow,  the  constitu- 

i-  mal  aymptoms.    Some  delay,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  requisite  for 

^  fiosttiTe  diagnosis.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  occasional 

•^'imace  of  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  as  proved   by  the  constitutional 

•vspcoma  and  by  the  characteristic  changes   in   the  supra-renal  capsules, 

«.'/^Hft  any  pigmentation  of  the  skin.     In  these  cases,  generally  either  the 

■i'^rmiion  of  the  disease  has  been  brief,  or  it  has  been  associated  with  grave 

•  'TAplicalions.     Brown   patches  in  the  mouth  have  been  observed  without 

^.rxA^ing  of  the  skin.     It  is  not  very  comprehensible  that,  associated  with 

r.Tr^fxim,  ihc  disease  should  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.    The  author  of  the 

kr.  c>  in  ZitmiterCi  Cyclopadia,  however,  states  that  this  mistake  was  made 

. :  a  msr  under  his  observation.     Lit  ten,  and  more  recently  Krocker,  describe 

,  j^mfrntMUon  of  the  skin  as  a  sequence  of  typhoid  fever. 


L    '^ 


aathor  of  the  article  on  this  disease  in  Ztemuen^s  Cudopctdia,  in  a  foot- 

M.  **  ss  a  curiosity,"  that  in  the  Pha.  Med.  and  Surg,  Reporter,  June,  1871, 

Att^'VBp^  i«  made  to  **  refer  the  entire  complex  set  of  Bymptoms  to  deji^eneration  of 

xlaiftdA  <rf  the  stomach.**     If  the  attempt  to  connect  the  disease  with  glandular 

ra«  so  yr^tX  and  important  as  those  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice  be  worthy  of 

-.i:  Ml  ntM»ed  only  as  a  cariosity,  liow  absurd  would  it  have  seemed  to  the  author 

^hX  mrtscle  to  refisr  the  disease  to  organs  comparatively  so  insignificant  as  the 

psoles,  had  he  written  his  article  prior  to  Addison's  researches  t 
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Addison's  disease  resembles  the  other  grave  diseases  of  the  hsematopoieftc 
system  in  the  obscurity  of  its  causation.  It  occurs  after  adult  age,  in  t*ar]y  or 
middle  life,  but  very  rarely  in  childhood  and  in  advanced  age.  In  a  lan^tf 
majority  of  cases,  patients  are  of  the  male  sex,  and  a  majority  of  thef^e  Ik^Iohit 
to  the  so-called  working  class.  The  character  of  the  anatomical  chantrt-?*, 
and  the  not  infrequent  association  with  phthisis,  justify  the  conclusion  that  a 
tuberculous  diathesis  may  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Writers  agree  that  the  prognosis  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  fatal. 
But  the  duration  of  the  disease  sometimes  extends  over  many  years.  It  may 
remain  non-progressive  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  in  some  cas<\s,  notaM*^ 
improvement  takes  place.  These  are  important  facts  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  prognosis,  and  as  affording  encouragement  in  the  treat ni«*t;t. 
In  the  absence  of  any  remedies  known  to  have  a  special  curative  etTi«'U(*y, 
symptomatic  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  treatment,  medicinal  utul 
hygienic,  pursued  with  reference  to  the  same  objects  as  in  treating  the  otht^r 
diseases  of  the  hsematopoietic  system.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  ol«!-^r- 
vation,  the  treatment  by  general  faradization  and  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  was  accom|ianied  hy 
nuirked  improvement  as  regards  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance ;  t\.*t 
sexual  desire  and  capability,  which  had  been  lost,  returned,  and  the  bronzin-* 
became  perceptibly  less.  This  improvement  continued  for  two  years,  w)i«'U 
the  patient  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause,  failed,  and  died  wit  Liu 
twenty-four  hours.^ 

<  Vide  Med.  and  Surg.  Electricity,  hy  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell,  2d  ed.,  p.  675.  F  t 
exhaustive  articles  in  relation  to  this  disease,  the  reader  is  referred,  in  addition  U*  r?  * 
works  bj  Greenhow,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  to  Jaccoad,  mr'  *  - 
Broni^e  maladie,  in  Noaveaa  Diet,  de  MM.  et  de  Chirnrg.  Pratique,  tom^  xi.,  1*^'  ■ 
and  to  TraitA  Pathologie  Interne,  tome  ii.,  cinqai^me  edition,  1&77  ;  to  Orerbvck,  l>.  • 
Addison'sohe  Krankheit.,  Erlaugen,  1869  ;  and  to  article  by  Pepper,  in  Am.  Jwonk.  «^ 
Med.  Sciences,  April,  1877. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  DIGESTIVE  OR  CHTLOPOIETIC 

SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

iitndiietorf  R«a*rkt.  AoAtomical  ChAraetert  of  Acute  Dysentery.  Sporadic  Dysentery— 
nisieai  History— Patbological  Character— Causation— Diagnnsit—  Prognosis— Treatment. 
Si^tteate  Dysentery.  Chronic  Dysentery.  Inflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  Caecum. 
Feeal  Abaceafc  lAflammatlon  and  Perforation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix.  Colitis. 
Pnxtttla. 

THE  important  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  are,  the  mouth  with 
the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  the  pharynx  and  ocso- 
P-a^Qc,  tbe  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine  with  the 
Q'^^enteric  glands,  and  the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  namely,  the  liver,  pan- 
<^>as,  and  spleen.     Affections  of  the  two  outlets  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
RaoDely,  the  moath,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  with  the  appended  glands,  and 
'•**  nrctinn  and  anus,  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  surgery,  being 
'iihn  open  to  view  or  accessible  by  manual  exploration,  and  often  requiring 
■cnrical  operations.     These  afiections,  for  the  most  ftart,  will  not  be  consid- 
'M  in  this  work.     This  section  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  mainly  to  the 
'  «raM9  affecting  the  hollow  viscera  and  the  solid  organs  within  the  abdomen. 
T  ir  afleccions  of  the  digestive  system,  as  of  other  anatomical  systems,  consist 
'^.  ^irit^  inflammation ;  gecond,  structural  lesions ;  and,  thirds  functional  dis- 
^i^n.     The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  hollow  vii^cera  will  be  first  con- 
-  >r^     Inflammation  affecting  these  viscera  may  be  seated  in  tlie  mucous 
B-tDbrmne  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  investing  serous  membrane, 
■*"  f^ritoDeam.      Inflammation  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
r.Aed  to  a  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  namely,  the  portion  lining  either 
*!#•  «tomach  and  duodenum,  the  small  intestine,  exclusive  of  the  duo'ienum, 
• '  more  or  less  of  the  large  intestine.     This  is  also  true  of  functional  dis- 
*  t>  rv     I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  large 
.  •.K<iatj  taking  up  first  the  disease  known  as  dysentery. 

AaatOBioal  Characters  of  Acute  Dysentery. 

The  term  dysentery  baa  long  been  in  use  to  designate  an  inflammatory  dis- 
"-..ff^  of  the  la^  intestine  characterized  by  mucous  and  bloody  dejections  and 
'c  uuemuum.  As  a  name  for  the  disease  it  is  not  very  distinctive,  its  etymology 
•  3i(*iT  expressing  intestinal  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  substitute  a  term 
-. '  formable  to  the  nomenclature  of  inflammatory  affections,  as  there  is  no 
v-.^:<ftnica]  name  for  the  large  intestine  as  a  whole.  The  term  dysentenr  has 
is^  reeomineDdation  of  not  expressing  any  thing  erroneous  or  doubtful  in 

(407) 
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regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease.  Acate  and  chronic  dys- 
entery claim  separate  consideration.  Acute  dysentery  occurs  as  a  sporadic 
and  as  an  epidemic  disease.  This  is  a  distinction  oT  much  clinical  im|ion- 
ance.  After  having  considered  the  anatomical  cliaracters  of  sporadic  and 
epidemic  dysentery,  these  two  forms  of  the  disease  will  be  treated  of  separately 
as  regards  clinical  history,  pathological  character,  etc. 

An  ATOMIC  Ai/  Characters After  death  from  acute  dysentery  the  mocfms 

membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  in  a  condition  either  of*  simple  sero-puru- 
lent  or  of  diphtheritic  inflammation.  Anatomically,  therefore,  the  disease  i:> 
distinguished  as  simple  inflammatory,  or  as  it  is  fdso  called,  in  imitation  of 
German  nomenclature,  catarrhal  dysentery,  and  as  diphtheritic  dysentery. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery  are  of  the  simple  inflammatory  Tariety, 
which  is  the  milder  of  the  two  varieties.  The  largest  number  of  ca^es  of  diph- 
theritic dysentery  belong  to  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease.  The  anatomicaL, 
however,  cannot  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  clinical,  terms.  Diphtheritic 
dysentery  may  occur  sporadically,  and  epidemic  dysentery  usually  includtrs  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  the  simple  inflammatory  variety.  There  are,  more- 
over, all  grades  of  transition  between  the  mildest  cases  of  simple  inflanunatory 
dysentery  and  the  most  malignant  of  diphtheritic  dysentery.  It  is  not  always 
possible  during  life  to  distinguish  between  simple  and  diphtheritic  infiamnia- 
tion  of  the  large  intestine.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  most  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  clinical  history  of  acute  dysentery  under  the  headings,  »(>onwlic 
and  epidemic  dysentery,  but  to  describe  the  anatomical  appearances  £rst  <j£ 
simple  and  then  of  diphtlieritic  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine. 

Dysentery  in  the  acute  iimple  (catarrhal)  variety  is  a  simple  inflammatioii 
of  the  inner  coats  of  the  large  intestine.  Tlie  inflammatory  process  is  usually 
more  intense  in  certain  situations  than  in  others.  The  part^  most  in%oht  I 
are  the  caecum,  the  hepatic,  and  the  splenic  flexures  of  the  colon,  the  ^ipDOld 
flexure  and  the  rectum.  These  are  the  parts  where  the  contents  of  the  lar^ 
intestine  remain  longest  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  int!mm* 
mation  often,  although  not  invariably,  increases  in  degree  toward  the  lom«-r 
end  of  the  large  intestine.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  ileum  is  also  frequently  in- 
volved in  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  soflened,  and  swollen.  The  rednes^^  u 
usually  in  patches,  and  is  most  intense  in  the  situations  named.  The  o  ^'r 
varies  from  light  pink  to  dark,  livid  red.  The  redness  is  due  chiefiT  to 
hyperasmia,  as  is  evident  from  the  arborescent  ap(>earaiice,  especially  BBark***! 
when  the  intestine  is  examined  by  transmitted  lighL  In  addition  to  conprf^ 
tion,  however,  there  are  usually  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  macooa  as  ! 
submucous  tissues,  in  the  form  either  of  punctate  or  of  difliise  ecchymut^*^ 
It  may  happen  that  a  congested  af»}>earance  is  not  evident  after  dea.ih,  x« 
may  be  the  case  in  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes.  The  stir?  ».  ' 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tenacious  mucua«  c-it!  ■  ; 
colorless  or  of  a  yellowish  or  brown ish-re<l  hue  from  admixture  of  biW  %-  . 
blood.  Sometimes  the  admixture  of  pus  is  sufficient  to  gi%e  an  c^ 
yellowish  color  to  the  mucus.  The  mucus  containfi  microsoopically 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  desquamated  epithelial  ceil^.  It  is  not  certatn  it  .? 
the  epithelial  cells  have  des<iuamated  during  life.  The  mucous  meml>r;ar.-'  • 
sometimes  so  softened  that  it  can  readily  be  scra^ied  off  with  the  back  of  ;!  - 
scalpel.  It  is  probable  that  this  softening  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  port  wam  -. 
change,  as  a  similar  condition  is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  whev«  tL<-* 
has  been  no  aflTection  of  tlic  intestine  during  life.  Both  the  mucoiuk  ir.  n- 
brane  and  the  submucous  tissue  are  swollen,  the  latter  often  in  a  ttit^*-* 
di»t^ree.  This  swelling  is  due  to  conpefition  tojrether  with  the  extMl&ti««r 
serum  and  of  pus-cells.     The  solitary  follicles  are  usually  swollen*  an<i  au    «^. 
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as  grajish-white  projections,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  surrounded  hy  a 
zone  of  congestion.  They  may  become  as  large  as  a  small  pea.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  follicles.  The  disease  is  then  some- 
rimes  called  follicular  dysentery.  If  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  acute 
djaeotery,  or  if  the  acute  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  more  or  less  pigmented.  Points  of  dark  pigment  appear  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  solitary  and  of  the  agminated  follicles.  In  Peyer's  patches  this 
(dgmentation  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  shaven-beard  appearance.  The  pig- 
meot  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  brown  granules  in  the  lymphoid  cells.  Diffuse 
{tttclies  and  streaks  of  slate-colored  or  brownish  pigmentation  may  appear 
uat^ide  of  the  follicles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. Small  follicular  ulcers,  due  to  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  folli- 
cles, are  often  observed  in  acute  dysentery,  especially  in  the  follicular  variety. 
The  peritoneum  over  the  parts  most  inf  amed  may  be  normal,  or  it  nuiy  be 
coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  the  small  veins  and  capillaries  of  the 

maooos  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  particularly  of  its  upper 

layers,  distended  with  blood.    This  change  is,  of  course,  best  developed  where 

tiHr  congestion  is  most  evident  to  the  naked  eye.     In  some  places  there  may 

U>  only  hypersemia,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  infianmia- 

iiott.    This  ia  afforded  by  the  presence  of  pus-cells.    The  number  of  pus-cells 

larie*  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  ecchymoses, 

a^  ao  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.    The  pus-cells  are  especially 

alModant  near  the  muscularis  mucosae  (Briicke's  muscle)  just  below  th^ 

.!l4ihL$  of  LieberkUhn,  where  there  ia  normally  a  rich  network  of  bloodvessels. 

iLe  poft-cells  are  frequently  observed  in  swarms  around  the  small  veins. 

Taere  are  also  pus-cells  in  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  glands  of 

Liebffkiihn ;  but  as  the  connective  tissue  in  this  situation  is  of  the  variety 

'"jIM,  aiJenoid,  which  is  normally  densely  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells,  it 

U  'iifficult  to  determine  here  the  presence  of  a  moderate  number  of  pus-cells, 

4»  tii«;0e  anatomically  resemble  the  lymphoid  cells.     If  the  pus-cells  accumu- 

LU«*  in  large  number,  they  press  apart  and  distort  the  glands  of  LieberkUhn. 

'i'tr  enlar^ment  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number 

^  lymphoid  elements.     These  infiltrate  the  surrounding  submucous  tissue.    In 

<^':.j'urmity  with  the  views  concerning  inflammation  advocated  in  Part  I.,  page 

-'*''  H  aeg,  the  pus-cells  may  be  regarded  as  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles, 

aI'Loagh  tli«  possibility  of  their  origin  by  proliferation  of  the  normal  cells, 

u^mrly^  the  connective-tissue  cells,  the  lymphoid  cells,  and  the  epithelial  cells, 

<uinoi  be  denied.    In  addition  to  the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles,  more  or 

«'  ^  red  oorpuscles  escape  by  diapedesis.    (Page  27.)     The  larger  hemorrhages 

ar»-  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  vessel-walls  (rhexis).    The  spaces  between  the 

a*  r» «  of  the  submucous  tissue  are  distended  by  the  presence  of  serum  (oedema). 

A«  airca^lj  said,  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  may  be  sufficient  to 

'>«mpress  the  tubules  of  LieberkUhn.     In  this  way  the  tubules  may  be  ob- 

■  n^TuA  in  certain  parts.     They  may  undergo  cystic  dilatation  below  the  seat 

'  '^Mtrudion.     Most  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubules  are  distended 

« i;h  flaocoA,  and  appear  as  so-called  goblet  or  caliciform  cells,  forms  which 

%r*:  Dunmlly  very  numerous  in  the  large  intestine.    The  fate  of  the  columnar 

■'.■•t'^Iium  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  uncertain. 

A«  ttiFJer  Dormal  circumstances  this  epithelium  soon  desquamates  after  death, 

•  ab«mce  from  its  normal  place  in  inflammation  cannot  be  considered  evi- 

.'Ttee  of  itA  separation  during  life.     It  is  not  probable  that  extensive  desqua- 

s^\'um  of  tbe  epithelium  occurs  during  life. 

The  dewripiioo  which  has  been  given  of  the  histological  changes  in  acute 
lifflple  inHammation  of  the  intestine  in  dysentery,  is  applicable  to  the  same 
iu->rty  of  inflammation  in  other  conditions,  as  in  acute  enteritis.     It  is  espe- 
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■ 

cially  the  involvement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  infUm- 
matorj  process  which  characterizes  acute  dysentery.  As  is  evident  from  the 
description,  there  are  no  changes  in  acute  simple  dysentery  which  may  not 
undergo  resolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  follicular  ulcerations,  which  are 
by  no  means  always  present,  and  which  may  readily  cicatrize.  More  or  less  pig- 
mentation of  the  mucous  membrane  usually  remains  after  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
Some  writers  describe  a  more  severe  form  of  purulent  inflammation  tlian 
that  to  which  the  name  simple  inflammatory  dysentery  has  been  given.  In 
this,  excessive  suppuration  occurs  and  ulcers  are  formed  by  destruction  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Follicular  ulcers  are  present  at 
the  same  time. 

Dysentery  with  diphtheritic  or  pseudo-membranous  exudation  is  a  much 
graver  disease  than  the  simple  inflammatory  variety.  It  is  called  diphtheritie, 
not  on  account  of  any  connection  with  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  resemblance  between  its  lesions  and  those  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  It  is  also  called  fibrinous  (croupous)  dysentery, 
and  corresponds  in  its  more  severe  manifestiCtions  to  the  putrid  and  gangrenous 
dysentery  of  the  old  writers.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  exudation  containing  fibrin,  blood,  and 
pus-cells  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
combined  with  sloughing  and  consequent  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  of  this  type, 
but  it  may  also  occur  sporadically. 

According  to  Virchow,  diphtheritic  dysentery  is  always  preceded  by  simple 
inflammation  of  the  large   intestine.     Others  believe  that  the  inflammation 
may  be  diphtheritic  from   the  onset.     However  this  may  be,  diphtheritic 
inflammation  is  very  frequently  combined  with  simple  inflammation.^   Tli»* 
morbid  changes  are  usually,  as  in  simple  inflammation,  most  marked  in  the 
caecum,  the  flexures,  and  the  rectum,  and  affect  by  preference  the  projecting 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  inflammation  is  often  most  inten^^e  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  and  may  be  confined  to  these  parts. 
Sometimes  the  rectum  escapes.     In  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  uninter- 
rupted from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  large  intestine.     In  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  simple  inflammation  is  frequently  present,  rarely  diphth*?- 
ritic  inflammation.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  diphtheritic  process,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  large  intestine  presents  here  and  there  patches  of  grayish-rwl, 
yellow,  or  variously  discolored   material,  of  varying  thickness  and  extent, 
usually  soft,  but  sometimes  firm.     This  pseudo-membranous  deposit  consists 
of  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  blood  involving  the  upper  layers  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     It  extends  in  depth  and  destroys  the  vitality  cf  ihe 
invaded  tissue.      The   mucous  membrane  and  often  the  subjacent  tissues 
slough.     In  this  way  the  so-called  diphtheritic  ulcers  are  produced,  which 
may  extend  only  in  part  through  the  mucous  membrane,  or  they  may  ex|itt«» 
the  submucous  tissue  and  even  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine-   By  further 
extension  of  the  sloughinfjr  process,  the  wall  of  the  intestine  may  be  perforated 
and  a  fatal  peritonitis  induced.     This  occurrence  is  infrequenU     The  dipt- 
theritic  ulcers  are  irregular  in  shape,  their  walls  bevelled  or  abrupt,  in  some 
cases  overhanging.    Sometimes  little  openings  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  ulctr. 
which  lead  into  dilated  tubules  of  Lieberkuhn.     The  ulcers  may  be  so  exten- 
sive  that  the  undestroyed   mucous  membrane  appears  as  scattered  islands 
rising  from  the  surrounding  depressions.    The  mucous  membrane  naay  skwjzh 
away  in  little  shreds  or  in  larger  coherent  masses,  sometimes  several  incl.es 
in  extent.     In  advanced  cases  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  with  the 
ulcerations,  the   pseudo-membranous   deposite,  the  ridges  of  mucous  rot-m- 
brane,  the  partially  detached  sloughs,  all  of  various  colors  and  consistence, 
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pr^'nU  a  peculiarly  variegated  appearance.  Enlargement  of  the  follicles  and 
!ullicuiar  ulcerations  may  likewise  be  present.  The  submucous  tissue,  where 
prt^n'ed,  is  usually  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  blood  and  pus.  Sub- 
uucoas  abscesses  may  form  and  undermine  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  intestine  is  congested  and  fre« 
qoently  coated  with  fibnn.  Thus  circumscribed  and  sometimes  general  peri- 
tonitis may  occur,  agglutinating  the  coils  of  intestine. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  sometimes  distinctly  fibrillated  fibrin, 
inclosing  red  blood-corpuscles,  pus,  and  epithelial  cells,  as  a  firm  layer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extending  into  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn 
and  infiltrating  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  pultaceous  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  present 
iiule  evidence  of  structure,  but  consist  of  a  mass  of  granular  material,  low 
TegeUble  organisms,  and  decomposed  blood.      In  the  sloughs  of  mucous 
Bkembrane,  careful  inspection  may  reveal  traces  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn. 
TL«8e  glandsy  when  preserved,  often  present  constrictions  and  cystic  dilata- 
tions.   These  cysts  may  invade  the  solitary  follicles.     In  the  submucous 
iaj«T  a  network  of  fibrin  appears  in  the  dilated  interstices  of  the  connective 
tis4^iie,  and  especially  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.     Hemorrhages  and  pus-cells 
ir«  abuDdant.     Colonies  of  micrococci  are  frequently  observed  in  the  coats 
<t  the  intestiDe  and  in  the  pseudo-membranous  deposits.     It  is  difficult  to 
tMign  to  these  and  other  forms  of  bacteria  observed  here,  any  pathological 
-i/nificance,  as  they  are  normally  present  in  large  number  in  the  feces,  and  as 
<i«r0m  position  rapidly  attacks  the  sloughy  masses  in  dysentery.     Large  gran- 
uLir  endothelioid  cells  are  observed  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  are  thought 
to  be  altered  connective-tissue  cells.' 

When  the  sloughing  process  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  most  of  the 
lirpt  iDtestiBe,  death  is  almost  inevitable.  Less  extensive  diphtheritic  ulcer- 
ations may  cicatrize.  Granulation-tissue  develops  from  the  surface  of  the 
u.i-^.  (For  the  repair  of  ulcers,  see  Fart  I.,  page  40.)  The  cicatrix  is  com- 
t'-frd  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  epithelium,  but  without  glandular 
'*«'i»ents.  The  cicatrix  is  usually  puckered,  and  causes  some  contraction  of 
:>  "  ffcuToanding  tissue.  Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  stricture  of  the  intes- 
t  ;.fr,  followed  by  grave  and  even  fatal  symptoms,  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
s.fin  of  these  cicatrices.  The  healing  of  these  ulcers  is  slow  and  is  attended 
i'j  tlie  symptoms  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Ot'  cbiuiges  in  other  organs  of  the  body  occasionally  observed  in  diphtheritic 

dj^nurry^  abscess  of  the  liver  deserves  especial  mention.     This  is  a  frequent 

-k'Sipiicmtion  in  tropical  climates.     It  is  not  frequent  in  this  climate,  but 

^•^m*  to  be  oftener  observed  here  than  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 

'^  Europe.    The  abscesses  are  usually  multiple.     They  are  explained  by  the 

trmnftportation  of  infectious  emboli,  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  mesenteric 

«»«ii*   pcoceeding  from  the  diseased  intestine.     The  mesenteric  glands  are 

3«*iaiiy  swoOeOf  and  may  suppurate.     Pulmonary  complications,  as  pneumo- 

r.::#4  aod  <Bdema,  are  frequent.     Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidney 

a&d  ooeasionally  acute  diffuse  nephritis  occur.* 

Tbe  Ibregoing  accoant  of  the  anatomical  characters  is,  of  course,  descrip- 
*.tiL  of  appearances  observed  in  fatal  cases  of  sporadic  and  epidemic  dysen- 

l^^iffert  and  Bppfnger  spesk  of  the  occurrence  of  ooagulation-necrosis  as  an 
.-va^^stiAl  dement  in  the  pathology  of  diphtheritic  dysentery. 

f  An  ezbaastive  oonsfderation  of  the  pathology  and  of  other  subjects  pertaining  to 
!■  .    3.atoral  history  of  diarrhosa  and  dysentery  is  given  by  Woodward,  in  the  second 
•     ^  Tolojne  of  tbe  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
'.\  ^^utMMgUm^  1879. 
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teiy.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  either  form,  the  disease  is  not  infreqnentlj 
80  mild  as  to  involve  no  danger,  and  hence  in  mild  cases  the  opportunitr  i^ 
inspecting  the  parts  after  death  is  not  offered.  There  are  but  few  diseases  in 
the  nosology  which  offer  a  wider  contrast  than  the  mildest  cases  of  sporadic 
and  the  gravest  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery.  Without  considering  subacute 
dysentery  as  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  acute,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  chronic,  form  of  the  disease,  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  in  a  mild  form  in  treating  of  the  clinical  history,  etc 

Sporadic  Dysentery. 

Clinical  History. — Dysentery  is  generally  preceded  by  simple  diarrbceat 
that  is,  more  or  less  frequent  and  loose  dejections  of  a  feculent  character. 
Of  thirty-three  recorded  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to  this 
point,  these  dejections  preceded  the  characteristic  dysenteric  evacuations  in 
thirty.  The  latter  appeared  after  the  former  had  existed  for  a  period  varring 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  seven  days.*  With  this  prodromic  diarrhcea  there 
are  colic  pains,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  malaise. 
A  pronounced  chill  rarely  occurs,  and  even  chilly  sensations  are  not  common. 

The  various  ingredients  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  dysen- 
teric stools  are,  feculent  matter,  mucus,  blood,  pus,  serum,  pseudo- membranes, 
necrotic  tissue,  bacteria  and  other  low  organisms,  and  undigested  aliment. 
According  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances,  the  stools 
are  described  as  mucous,  muco-purulent,  muco-sanguineous,  sero-sangui neons. 
sanguineo-purulent,  gangrenous,  bloody,  purulent.  It  is  the  presence  only  of 
pseudo-membranes  and  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  intestinal  coato,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation.  The  other  ingredients 
are  common  to  both  varieties  of  inflammation.  The  development  of  the  disease 
is  denoted  by  characteristic  evacuations  consisting  of  mucus,  with  which  more 
or  less  blood  is  usually  commingled.  The  quantity  passed  at  each  act  of  de- 
fecation is  generally  small,  but  the  act  is  frequently  repeated,  slight  evacoa* 
tions  often  taking  place  every  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  after  intervals  of  a 
few  moments  only.  The  mucus  is  discharged  In  the  form  of  clumps  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  glairy  material,  sometimes  without  feces  and  sometimes 
around  balls  of  feces.  The  quantity  of  mucus  expelled,  in  some  cases,  is 
abundant,  and  forms  a  jelly-like  mass  not  unlike  a  collection  of  the  rusty 
sputa  of  pneumonitis.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  mucous  discharges 
shows  cells  resembling  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  called  often  in  this  situa- 
tion mucous  corpuscles,  but  in  no  way  differing  from  pus-cells,  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  bacteria,  and  sometimes  cylindrical  or  flattened  epithelial  cells. 
The  mucus  itself  is  characterized  by  its  viscid  nature,  and  by  its  precipitation 
with  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  threads  and  flakes  of  mucin  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  acid.  When  the  mucous  or  pus-corpuscles  are  present  in  Inr^ 
number,  the  substance  acquires  an  opaque  whitish  or  yellow  appearance,  and 
is  called  muco-pus.  The  blood  may  give  a  diffuse  or  a  streaky  red  color  to 
the  discharges.  Afler  the  characteristic  dysenteric  stools  appear,  feculent 
matters  are  usually  entirely  absent.  These  may,  however,  appear  at  inter- 
vals, especially  in  the  form  of  hard  balls  of  feces,  called  scybala.  When 
improvement  begins,  feculent  matters  appear  in  the  stools.  In  mUd  cases  the 
discharges  may  remain  mucous  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
In  severe  cases  of  sporadic,  and  frequently  in  epidemic,  dysentery,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  occurs.     The  perous  fluid  is  very  rich  in 

>  Clinical  Report  on  Dysentery,  based  on  an  analysis  of  forty-nine  cases,  hj  tbs 
author.    1853. 
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albumen,  of  which  large  quantities  may  be  precipitated,  after  filtration,  by 
nitric  acid.     The  amount  of  albumen  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  bj  the  admixture  of  blood.     It  is  the  result  of  transudation  of  the  blood- 
pksaia.     The  characteristic  stools  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  large 
iDtestine  consist  of  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid  containing  small  morsels  of  pseudo- 
/oembranous  and  necrotic  tissue.     These  morsels  have  been  compared  to  raw 
minced  meat,  and  the  yellowish-red  fluid  containing  them  was  called  by  the 
oMer  writers  lotura  carnium.     The  microscopical  examination  of  these  shreds 
tod  particles  frequently  shows  only  a  mass  of  decomposing  granular  matter 
and  bacteria  mingled  with  blood-corpuscles  and  perhaps  indistinctly  fibrillated 
Hhria.    In  other  specimens  the  fibrin  may  be  more  distinct.     The  examina- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  will  usually  bring  to  view  some  in 
which  fragments  of  the  tubules  of  Lieberkiihn  can  be  recognized,  and  thus  the 
origin  of  these  particles  from  necrosed  intestinal  mucous  membrane  demon- 
<niie*L     These  stools  emit  a  peculiarly  offensive,  cadaveric  odor.     Less  fre- 
<{'i**nt  than  the  presence  of  these  small  shreds  is  the  discharge  of  large  frag- 
m^rtiu  of  necrosed  mucous  membrane.     These  may  be  several   inches  in 
'^-ngtL     The  stoob  containing  them  are  dark  in  color,  have  a  putrid  odor, 
r.A  are  called  gangrenous.     The  tubular  pseudo-membranous  casts,  which 
■uive  been  described  by  some  writers,  are  composed  of  inspissated  mucus. 
r<i<fj  are  very  rarely  observed  in  dysentery,  but  are  present  in  a  rare  form  of 
trat^ritis  called  membranous  enteritis,  muco-colitis,   or   tubular  diarrhoea. 
iMCteria  are  present  in  dysenteric  stools  in  enormous  number.      Fungus- 
»i«>res  and  infusoria  are  occasionally  observed.    The  stools  may  consist  almost 
vLolly  of  blood  or  they  may  be  chiefly  purulent.     Little  transparent  clumps 
n-^mbting  granules  of  boiled  sago  or  frogs'  spawn  have  been  seen  in  dysen- 
i<  ric  stools.     According  to  many  w^riters  they  consist  of  masses  of  mucus 
r^''Jded  into  a  round  form  in  follicular  ulcers.     According  to  Yirchow  they 
art  colored  blue  with  iodine,  and  are,  in  reality,  undigested   granules  of 
•i;irch-    Woodward  also  considers  them  to  be  of  a  starchy  nature.    Dysenteric 
-  ■'•L»  are  usually  alkaline  in  reaction  and  are  said  to  contain  carbonate  of 
AOinoaia. 

Thf:  inflammation  of  the  rectum  occasions  a  sensation  as  if  this  portion  of 

'  *-  Uiwel  were  filled,  and  leads  to  the  frequent  desire  to  defecate,  with  as 

r.  .  *h  ^training  as  the  soreness  of  the  parts  will  allow.     This  desire  to  strain 

-  !f -ctually  is  called  tenesmus.     Sometimes  the  straining  efforts  produce  pro- 

•  -  -*u*  of  the  intestine.  The  evacuations  are  frequently  preceded  by  griping 
"'  f^fiic  pains  which  are  called  tormina.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  not 
;    .iJ*/rtio»ate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease ;  they  arc  sometimes  wanting  in 

•  .iJ   ca^eA,  and  are  prominent  symptoms  in  some  mild  cases.     They  are, 
***'v^r^  the  chief  sources  of  sufiTering.     Tenderness  on  pressure  is  in  some 

.*  ■*  more  or  less  marked  over  the  descending  colon,  and  sometimes  over  the 
•  '»l*^  tnu-t  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  rarely  great,  and  not  infrequently 
*.«'i:iii^.  Metcorism  or  tympanitic  distension  is  rarely  present ;  the  abdomen 
-  -•uaijj'  depressed.     Strangury  and  retention  of  urine  are  occasional  symp- 

*  r;...  axi'l,  in  the  female,  leueorrlioca  may  be  produced.     Redness  and  excori- 
.   <  'Q  arr»und  the  anus  are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  dcjec- 

IVrineal  abscess   is  an   occasional   result  of  an  extension  of  the 
.^mmation.      Intussusception,   with   the  symptoms  of   ileus,   sometimes 

.r>*  in  cbildren. 
I  .'««f  pul«*«,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  but  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 

J" rated.     The  body  heat  is  but  moderately  or  slightly  increased.    Excep- 

•  ^ly «  hi^h  febrile  movement  exists.   The  thermometer  may  show  an  increase 

•  ••  a»f«rr»iure  to  103^  or  104°.    Great  frequency  of  the  pulse  always  denotes 
A',  .'t V  »nd  danger,  but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  in  some  fatal  eases 
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the  pulse  is  never  much  accelerated.  The  tongue  may  be  frosted,  or  more  or 
less  coated,  or  it  may  present  a  natural  appearance.  During  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  appetite  is  more  or  less  diminished,  or  is  lost.  Thirst  is  asuallr 
present,  and  is  sometimes  urgent.  Vomiting  occasionally  occurs,  and  may  be 
prominent  as  a  symptom,  the  matter  vomited  being  of  a  greenish  color.  TV 
intellect  is  unaffected  as  a  rule,  delirium  occurring  with  great  infrequencr  in 
cases  which  end  in  recovery,  but  occasionally,  in  cases  which  prove  fatal 
toward  the  close  of  life.  The  loss  of  strength  varies  greatly  in  different  caj*> 
according  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  depending,  also, 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  attacked. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  date  of  the  attack  to  convale$oen<v« 
varies  from  four  to  twenty-one  days.  These  figures  represent  the  minimum 
and  maximum  duration  in  thirty  recorded  cases. 

Pathological  Character. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  spo- 
radic dysentery  embraces  only  the  intestinal  affection,  the  local  and  general 
phenomena  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  being  symptomatic  of  this 
affection.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  inflammation,  even  in  sponuiic 
cases,  is  generally  a  local  expression  of  an  internal  morbid  condition  of  vhii  h 
we  have  at  present  no  definite  knowledge.  This  view  is  consistent  with  what 
will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  causation. 

Writers  have  described  different  varieties  of  the  disease,  distinguished  u 
typhoid,  bilious,  intermittent  and  remittent,  febrile  and  non-febrile,  etc. 
These  terms  denote  either  variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  or  tl.c 
co-existence  of  other  diseases.  Dysentery  may  occur  as  a  complicatioD  of 
continued  and  or  periodical  fever.  So  rheumatism  and  dysentery  are  occi- 
sionally  associated.  These  combinations  are  important  in  their  practiral 
relations,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  disease,  under  these  circumstances 
is  specifically  different  from  its  ordinary  form.  Variations  as  regards  febriir 
movement,  supposed  disorder  of  the  liver,  etc.,  do  not  affect  the  special 
character  of  the  disease.  Paralysis  affecting  certain  muscles,  especially  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  (paraplegia),  has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  to 
either  accompany  or  follow  dysentery  ;  and  dififerent  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed to  explain  a  supposed  pathological  connection  between  the  panilrtio 
and  the  dysenteric  affection.  The  truth  is,  the  affections  are  so  rarely  con- 
nected that  their  association  is  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

Causation. — No  age  is  exempt  from  liability  to  this  disease,  bat,  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases,  the  patients  are  adults  and  under  thirty-five.*  A  lai^^r 
number  of  males  than  females  are  attacked,  but  the  preponderance  b  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  marked  predisposition  relates  to  sex.  The  causation 
has  a  very  obvious  relation  to  climate.  The  disease  is  vastly  more  frequent, 
in  the  sporadic  as  well  as  epidemic  form,  in  tropical  than  in  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates.  The  causation  has  also  a  striking  relation  to  season.  (H' 
forty-four  cases  which  I  recorded,  all  save  one  case  occurred  in  July,  Aaguft. 
September,  and  October.  The  constitution  and  previous  health  were  good  in 
one-half  of  the  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  and  in  the  remaining  half  tb^T> 
was  no  uniformity  in  character  as  regards  the  antecedent  affections  or  di^ 
ordered  health. 

Writers  have  been  accustomed  to  state  that  the  disease  may  be  prodnce^l 
by  various  obvious  causes,  such  as  atmospherical  changes,  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking,  indulgence  in  acid,  unripe  fruits,  crude  vegetables,  etc,  Bi^t 
in  the  majority  of  cases  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  these  causes,  nor  to  anr 
obvious  cause.  This  renders  it  probable  that  a  special  cause  is  often  invoKt^ 
in  sporadic,  as  well  as  in  epidemic,  dysentery.     The  limitation  of  tbe  oaur- 
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rence  of  the  disease  to  the  summer  and  autumnal  season,  and  its  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  tropical  climates,  point  to  this  conclusion,  and  to  the  agency  of 
«  high  temperature  in  the  evolution  of  the  special  cause.  Persons  who  are 
in  good  health  and  vigorous  are  as  likely  to  he  affected  as  those  who  are 
tcvble.  Various  circumstances  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  disease 
in  an  epidemic  form,  may  also  be  more  or  less  frequently  involved  in  its 
(irodttction  when  it  is  sporadic.  These  causative  circumstances  will  be  noticed 
in  treating  of  epidemic  dysentery. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dysentery  involves  no  difficulty.  The 
cloracteristic  evacuations  are  pathognomonic.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
ca<H^  of  bloody  evacuations  and  irritation  of  the  rectum  incidental  to  haemor- 
rhoids, of  intestinal  hemorrhage  or  meliena,  and  of  the  discharge  of  pus  from 
sn  abscess  opening  into  the  intestine.  The  points  of  contrast  with  dysentery 
vhlch  these  cases  offer  are  sufiiciently  apparent. 

PaooNOSis. — Sporadic  dysentery,  in  temperate  climates,  tends  to  recovery. 
It  ij  a  distressing  disease,  but  attended  with  little  danger  to  life.     A  fatal 
n^ult  is  doe  either  to  an  unusual  intensity  and  extent  of  the  local  affection, 
ur  to  an  inability  of  the  system  to  resist  the  disease  from  feebleness  of  con- 
futation, or  to  some  co-existing  affection.    The  prognosis  in  tropical  climates 
)*  lf:sa  favorable.     The  recovery  from  the  disease  in  temperate  climates  is 
aimost  always  complete;  that  is,  it  rarely  eventuates  in  chronic  dysentery. 
Sor  does  it  predispose  to  any  otlier  disease.     In  tropical  climates,  abscess 
oi  the  liver  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel.     This  very  rarely  follows  in  tem- 
r-rate  climates.     So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  immediate  relapses  are  not 
V't  to  take  place,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  diminishes  the  liability 
t*'  it4  occurrence  at  a  subsequent  period.     With  reference  to  the  latter  point, 
osr  analysis  of  cases,  although  the  number  was  not  large,  developed  an  inte- 
rs *ting  result.     Of  the  cases  recorded  during  fourteen  years,  in  not  a  single 
"'Stance  was  the  disease  known  to  recur.     And  in  sixteen  of  these  cases  tlie 
•   r:<ats  were  under  observation  after  recovery  during  periods  varying  from 
*'•»"  je^r  lo  thirteen  years.     This  result  was  the  more  striking  from  the  fact 
'  ^1  the  patients  for  several  years  were  within  the  sphere  of  an  epidemic  in- 
frhich,  in  some  instances,  affected  other  members  of  the  same  families. 


Tkcatmcnt. — Sporadic  dysentery  is  a  self-limited   disease,  and  in  the 

majority  of  cases  would  end  in  recovery  without  medicinal  treatment. 

4-.  order  to  study  its  natural  history,  I  allowed  the  disease  in  ten  cases  to 

(^•«  through  its  course  without  any  therapeutical  interference.     These  were 

■  ##rmdie  cases  of  average  severity.     They  ended  in  recovery  after  an  average 

.  .rmtioo  of  from  eight  to  nine  days.     An  analysis  of  forty-nine  cases  previ- 

.•!▼  recorded,  in  which  different  methods  of  treatment  were  employed,  gave 

.  ^pat  the  same  duration  in  the  cases  ending  in  recovery.*     These  observa- 

t  .'#n4  mre  aufficient  to  establish  the  self-limitation  of  sporadic  dysentery,  and 

.  <«   intrinnc  tendency  to  recovery ;  facts  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  not 

'-»  a  before  demonstrated  by  withholding  all  medication  in  a  series  of  cases. 

i*  .t  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  that  its 

.  .^mf  i<jn  may  be  frequently  abridged,  and  that  the  distressing  symptoms  may 

.•    cremlir  relieved,  by  judicious  therapeutical  measures. 

It    im  desirable  that,  as  early  as  possible,  the  fecal  contents  of  the  large 

I  VmJm  **  A  Contribation  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Acute  Dysentery,"  in  the 
^  ^  J-  »^m,  of  Mnd.  Sciences,  July,  1875,  and  a  clinical  report  based  on  analyses  of  49 
,  ,  ,.^  to  tb«  Boffalo  Med.  Journ.,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  1853. 
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intestine  should  be  effectually  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continc*^! 
passage  over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  to  secure,  so  far  as  maj  be,  that  im|ior- 
tant  end  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations,  namelj,  rest  of  the  influaed 
part.  It  would  seem  that  nature  endeavors  to  relieve  the  bowels  of  tht-ir 
contents  by  the  diarrhoea  which  precedes  the  dysenteric  evacuations.  Tb€ 
first  point  in  entering  on  the  treatment  is  to  ascertain  if  the  bowels  have  bet^n 
spontaneously  relieved.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  size  and  charact«>r 
of  the  stools  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  abdomen  examined  by  palpation. 
In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  render  the  effort  of  nature  more  complete  (<v 
giving  an  effective  purgative.  Castor  oil  has  been  in  much  repute  as  an 
appropriate  remedy,  but,  aside  from  the  objection  on  the  score  of  the  dt5gu«t 
which  many  persons  have  for  this  remedy,  the  saline  cathartics  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  the  Rochelle  salts,  or  the  citrate 
of  magnesia,  may  be  employed.  The  saline  selected  should  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  produce  promptly  abundant  dejections,  and  it  is  then  to  l<« 
discontinued.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  after  free  purgation,  the  dys- 
enteric evacuations  do  not  return,  and  recovery  at  once  ensues.  This  abor- 
tive effect  takes  place  only  in  some  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not 
intense,  and  is  limited  in  its  extent.  Notable  diminution  of  the  frequencj 
of  the  dysenteric  evacuations,  and  relief  of  the  tormina  and  the  tenesmu*. 
not  infrequently  follow  the  operation  of  the  saline  purgative.  This  treat- 
ment may  be  pursued  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  contra-indicated  bj 
great  feebleness  of  the  patient.  In  these  cases  castor  oil  is  the  porgatire 
to  be  preferred.  After  intervals  of  a  few  days  the  saline  purgative  may  be 
repeated. 

Another  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  lai^ 
intestine  deserves  mention,  namely,  the  employment  of  large  inject]OD& 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  O'Beirne  demonstrated  that  a  flexible  tube  can 
be  passed  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  this  way  a  large  quantity 
of  liquid  injected  into  the  colon.  He  advocated  the  employment  of  this 
method  in  dysentery  and  other  affections.  Under  the  name  irrigation  (Darm- 
eingiessungen)  this  method  has  been  recently  revived  and  recommended 
on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience,  especially  by  two  German  writers,  Hegv 
and  Mosler.^  By  means  of  a  tube  carried  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  several 
quarts  of  liquid  may  be  injected.  By  the  writers  just  named,  the  injectioo 
is  made  through  a  funnel  elevated  suflUciently  for  the  requisite  force  from 
gravitation.  The  object  is  to  remove  fecal  accumulations  and  all  irritating 
matters.  By  this  method,  also,  medicated  liquids  may  be  brought  into  coo- 
tact  with  the  inflamed  surface.  The  method  claims  trial  suflliciently  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  can  advantageously  take  the  place  of  saline  or  other  cathartics 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  and,  also,  to  what  extent  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  medicated  liquids  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  injections 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  daily.  They  are  made  more  effectual 
if  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  knee-and-elbow  or  the  knee-and-shoulder  po^ 
ture,  but,  if  the  patient  be  feeble,  the  decubitus  may  be  on  the  back  or  side. 
Davidson's  syringe  will  probably  answer  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than.  i\y 
elevated  funnel.  In  order  to  introduce  as  much  water  as  is  practicable  and 
desirable,  it  should  be  introduced  slowly,  intermitting,  from  time  to  time,  !b»' 
injection  for  a  few  moments. 

After  purgation,  opium,  in  some  form,  is  the  remedy  to  be  most  relied  upwu 
A  full  dose  of  opium  administered  by  enema,  or  as  a  suppository,  will  some- 
times succeed  in  arresting  the  disease.  It  often  mitigates  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  affords  marked  relief.     Administered  by  the  rectum,  however,  it 

>  Dtiatsches  Archiv  flir  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  xv.  p.  233,  1875. 
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is  not  alwajs  retained,  and  then  reliance  must  be  had  upon  its  administration 
ptT  aremj  or  hypoderroicallj.  It  may  be  given  in  full  doses  repeated  every 
four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  or  in  smaller  doses  repeated  at  shorter  intervals. 
As  regards  the  form  of  opium  selected,  I  believe  this  is  chiefly  important  in 
respect  of  the  preference  or  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  I  have  seen  the  opium 
in  gum  or  powder,  the  various  liquid  preparations,  and  the  salts  of  morphia 
equally  effectual.  The  form  found  to  be  preferable  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  doses  being  regulated  by  the  frequency  of  the 
«raciiation8  and  the  suffering.  Experience  in  each  case  is  to  be  the  guide  as 
to  tbe  nAode  of  administration.  Generally  the  administration  by  the  mouth 
and  rectum  alternately  is  advisable.  The  opiate  remedies  are  to  be  gradu- 
ally diminished  as  the  dysenteric  evacuations  become  less  frequent,  and  the 
«nfering  from  tormina  and  tenesmus  is  less.  After  two  or  three  days,  if  the 
diteaMe  continue,  the  saline  purgative  may  be  repeated,  if  not  contra-indicated 
b?  tbe  feebleness  of  the  patient,  and  afterward  the  use  of  opium  resumed. 

In  this  plan  of  treatment  the  reliance  is  upon  free  purgation  and  opium. 

Tbe  chief  reliance,  I  believe,  should  be  upon  these  measures ;  but  other  mea- 

«^n»  may  be  conjoined.     The  subnitrate  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  in 

jcmpJe  or  half-drachm  doses,  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  gallic 

9c'ui,  and  the  various  vegetable  astringents,  such  as  rhatania,  kino,  catechu, 

b^maloxylon,  etc.,  are  useful  as  adjuvants.     These  are  to  be  relied  upon,  to 

tbf  excluj»ion  of  opium,  in  those  cases  only  in  which,  from  a  constitutional 

pnruliarity,  the  latter  produces  unpleasant  effects  sufficient  to  preclude  its 

f^(»l(»yment.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  persons  are  affected  so  un- 

[•'iMuitly  by  opium  that  its  use  is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  often 

u^  case  that  it  is  well  borne  in  this  and  some  other  diseases,  although  it  may 

n't  be  in  trivial  affections.    Certain  preparations  of  opium  may  be  well  borne, 

AiOioogh  others  occasion  unpleasant  effects.     An  aqueous  solution  or  extract 

.« 'j>^uently  taken  without  difficulty  by  those  who  cannot  comfortably  take 

t'ti^r  preparations.    Codeia  sometimes  answers  a  good  purpose  as  a  substitute 

i'jr  the  preparations  of  opium  and  morphia. 

Ipecacuanha  has  been  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery.     Some 

^r.r  attributed  to  it  a  special  curative  influence,  and  have  advocated  its 

'^^ylojmeni  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne.     Maclean  states  that  the 

•••  •(••m  of  treating  acute  dysentery,  generally  followed  in  India,  is  as  follows: 

lurtj  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  at  first  given,  but  this  may  be 

••'fD'^uiiiies  omitted  and  the  ipecacuanha  given  at  once.    If  the  opiate  be  given, 

n  half  an  hour  it  is  to  be  followed  by  from  25  to  30  grs.  of  ipecacuanha. 

TLe  latter  remedy  should  be  given  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as  possible, 

^«i  a  Uttle  syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste  of  the  medicine.    The  patient, 

•/W  chia  doee,  should  keep  perfectly  quiet  and  abstain  from  fluid  for,  at  least, 

ttrvn?  boors.    With  these  precautions,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  rarely  trouble- 

«>iap«    After  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  ipecacuanha  may  be  repeated  in  a  reduced 

'>'««>«  observing  the  same  precautions.^     If  required,  the  treatment  is  to  be 

-•lit inaed  for  several  days,  the  remedy  being  given  in  diminished  doses,  with 

.nurralft  aoificient  to  allow  mild  nourishment  to  be  taken.     He  cites  statistics 

•  fming  the  mortality  in  India,  under  the  use  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  28.87  in 

'.t^mmnd  ;  whereas,  under  the  old  system  the  mortality  was  88.2  in  a  thou- 

'.A'.'L     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  old  system  of  treatment 

-nhraned  bloo<lletting  and  the  free  use  of  mercury.     I  have  resorted  to  this 

-.Lah  of  treatnnent  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but 

v-UKMit  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  success.     In  a  small  proportion  of  cases 

i!9T  fJtaeatfe  was  either  arrested  or  favorably  modified  by  it;  but  in  the  ma- 


s  Vide  article  in  "  A  System  of  Medicine/*  edited  by  Reynolds. 
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jority  of  cases  it  had  no  apparent  influence  on  the  disease.  Dr.  WoodhaD, 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Amxy,  has  reported  cases  showing  the  saoce&s- 
ful  treatment  of  the  disease  by  this  remedy. 

Mercury  has  been  heretofore  much  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  tbis 
disease,  given  in  either  large  doses,  united  with  opium  in  order  to  prevent  a 
cathartic  effect,  or  in  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  recoverj, 
in  cases  treated  with  mercury,  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  its  value,  inasmucb 
as  sporadic  dysentery  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery.  The  duration  of  the 
disease,  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  convalescence,  and  th«f 
subsequent  condition  of  health,  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  disease.  With  reference  to  these  points, 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  efiects  of  mercury  has  led  to  its  rejection  by  most  prac- 
titioners in  this  country  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  blandest  articles  of  food.  It  is  an  object  throu«!h(Mit 
the  disease  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  but  little  residnanr 
matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine ;  in  other  words,  a  diet  as  purely  nutri- 
tious  as  [K)S8ible.  After  the  first  few  days,  however,  it  is  important  to  provid«> 
for  proper  support  of  the  system  by  nutritive  supplies,  and  for  this  puq^x^ 
milk  and  animal  broths  are  best  suited.  If  the  symptoms  denote  failunr  i>i' 
the  vital  powers,  alcoholics  are  to  be  given,  as  in  all  diseases  which  d4*>trr>T 
life  by  asthenia.  Tonic  remedies  may  be  given  with  advantage  during  eon\u- 
lescence. 

Patients  should  be  instructed  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  repeals  A 
acts  of  defecation  and  straining  efforts.  Cold  applications  to  the  anua  M>n>r. 
times  relieve  the  tenesmus.  A  piece  of  ice  may  be  wrapped  in  cloth  nud 
applied  frequently  in  this  situation.  Enemas  of  cold  water  are  often  grat«-rul. 
Relief,  in  some  cases^is  afforded  by  injecting  astringent  liquids.  Tlie  nitra:*- 
of  silver,  a  solution  of  tannin,  acefate  of  lead,  or  the  sulphate  of  sine,  mav 
be  thus  used. 

Fomentations  and  mild  revulsive  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  ii«oful  tt5 
palliatives  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tormina  and  abdominal  leDdeme^s- 

Epidamio    Dyientary. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  sporadic  drt^^tkierj. 
Certain  events  occur  much  oftener  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  jrt  tk^r* 
is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  epidemic  which  is  not  occasionally  s(*eo   in  tr ' 
sporadic  form  of  the  disease.     Epidemic  dysentery  is  often  vety  fatal,  Tt'i«  it. 
the  epidemics  attended  with  the  largest  fatality,  cases  occur  which  are  as  in>  i 
as  the  mildest  8()oradic  cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  in  s|«urmii 
cases  life  is  quickly  destroyed.     Like  other  diseases  which  prevail  e|»id«-Bi'«-- 
ally,  this  differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  places  as  regards  grax  itr,  mi 
at  certain  times  and  places  it  presents  features  which  it  does  not  prgji  nt  a* 
other  times  and  places.     The  differences  between  the  epidemics  of  thi«  d.-<-x-^ 
are  in  a  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  co-existence  of  other  dt«eaj«r^,  m»i 
by  the  conjoint  operation  of  morbific  causes  not  standing  in  a  special  ir^*    s 
to  the  production  of  this  affection.     In  treating  of  epidemic  dys^nt^rr, 
main  object  will  be  to  point  out  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  ape  u>*tlrri  - 
from  six>radic  dysentery. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  characters,  they  are  essentially  iIm*   «;.•  - 
as  in  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery.     In  fatal  cases  of  either  fonn«  tl^e  %  a* 
appearances  which  have  been  stated  may  be  found.     Eztenaive  and   tin^r-- 
ganixing  changes  ofVener  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery.     As  a  rule,  ia   t. 
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litter  the  inflammation  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  large  intestine, 
ind  it  sometimes  extends  into  the  ileum.  Ulcerations  and  diphtheritic  exu- 
ditioo  sre  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery.  Perforation  of 
thu  intestine  is  sometimes  a  result  of  ulceration,  giving  rise  to  peritonitis. 
Perforation  of  the  csecum  may  take  place  in  this  disease,  leading  to  abscess 
io  tfae  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  peritoneum,  or  fecal  abscess.  Perforation  of 
Ibe  rectum  and  fecal  abscess  in  that  situation  have  been  known  to  occur. 

The  clinical  history  of  epidemic,  differs  from  that  of  sporadic,  dysentery 
according  to  differences  as  regards  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  affec- 
tioQ,  and  also  according  to  various  morbid  conditions  due  to  the  action  of 
iccessorj  causes,  the  latter  oftener  co-operating  in  epidemic  than  in  sporadic 
cftsea.    Severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  sero-sanguinolent  dejections,  the  lotura  camium  of  the  older  writers, 
containing  usually  pseudo-membranous  and  necrotic  particles  in  more  or  less 
abondance,  and  holding  in  solution  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.     Hence, 
epidemjes  of  dysentery  are  popularly  known  as  bloody  flux.     Dejections  of 
this  character  always  denote  gravity  of  disease.     Tormina  and  tenesmus  may 
be  leas  prominent  as  symptoms  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic,  than  in  most  cases 
flf  iporadic,  dysentery.     In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms  are  entirely 
wanting.    Tenderness  over  the  tract  of  the  colon  may,  or  may  not,  be  marked. 
Hie  Iciil  symptoms  in  some  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  comparatively 
•ii^kt,  and  in  general,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  patients  suffer  far  less  in 
fatal  cases  than  in  sporadic  cases  wholly  devoid  of  danger.     Nausea  and 
Ttmiting  occur  oftener  in  the  epidemic  than  in  the  sporadic  disease.     In  epi- 
demic dysentery  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine  are  occasionally  observed. 

The  difierences,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms,  in  different  epidemics 

and  different  cases,  are  marked.     Severe  cases  are  characterized  by  prostra- 

rioo,  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  in  short,  by  symp- 

faxu  denoting  adynamia.     The  pulse  may  become  frequent,  small,  soft,  vibra- 

v^  bat  oompressible,  or  it  may  be  small,  weak,  thready,  with  but  little,  and 

•-'>m#>tiiiies  not  any,  increase  of  frequency.     These  characters  of  the  pulse, 

•i«-ooting  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  together  with  other  adynamic 

*jmpUm»^  are  developed  in  some  cases  early  in  the  disease,  without  having 

^•tm  preceded  by  active  febrile  movement,  but  in  other  cases  the  pulse  for  a 

t.me  is  fall  and  strong,  the  skin  hot,  the  adynamia  succeeding  these  symptoms 

'/  high  feTer.     In  fatal  cases,  a  condition  analogous  to  the  stage  of  collapse 

m  epidemic  cholera  may  precede,  for  a  variable  period,  the  termination  of  the 

di^^^te,     Io  this  condition  the  pulse  is  scarcely  appreciable,  or  it  is  extinct, 

tt^  surface  is  cold,  and  either  dry  or  bathed  in  perspiration,  the  teeth  are 

KAtrtimea  covered  with  sordes,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  diminished, 

eram{i9  of  the  muscles  6f  the  lower  extremities  sometimes  occur,  and  this 

't>IlapAed  condition  may  exist  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  death.     The 

tsfmif:  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

Tit**  intellect  generally  either  remains  intact,  or  slight  mental  aberration 

. '  V  ficcnra  in  the  latter  part  of  life.     But  some  cases  are  characterized  by  de- 

-uiiv     The  patient   talks  incoherently  under  the  influence  of  transient 

.-Kjna  ;  he  may  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  require  to  be  restrained.    In 

.  •  u-^  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  delirium  was  of  a  boisterous, 

.  '-'  \  fill  character,  the  patient  singing  snatches  of  humorous  songs,  shouting, 

.- '  ;  iUr^riDpting  to  get  out  of  bed,  after  the  pulse  had  become  extinct,  and  the 

■^r*:^^  of  the  body  was  cold  like  that  of  a  cadaver.     In  this  case,  the  mani- 

•'  ii>'#ffia  of  delirium  were  so  painfully  incongruous,  that  the  patient  was  kept 

^:.-i*  r  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  several  hours  before  his  death. 

The  dtdirium  and  other  symptoms,  in  some  cases,  are  analogous  to  those 
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belonging  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  The  typhoid  state  may  exist  in  ca^es 
of  this  disease  as  of  various  other  affections.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  dysentery  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  Certain  epidemics  of  these  fevers  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  complication.  The  distinction  between  dysentery  with  typhoid  symp- 
toms, or  typhoid  dysentery,  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  with  a  dysenteric 
affection  developed  secondarily,  is  the  same  as  between  typhoid  pneamonitis 
and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The  symptoms 
of  scorbutus  are  associated  with  those  of  dysentery  when,  as  is  sometimes  thr 
case,  the  latter  prevails  among  persons  who  are  suffering  from  scorbutic  dete- 
rioration of  the  blood.  So,  in  districts  where  periodical  fevers  prevail,  epi- 
demics of  dysentery  may  be  characterized  by  periodicity  as  regards  febrile 
movement,  etc.,  due  to  the  union  of  dysentery  with  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever,  or  the  conjoined  operation  of  the  special  cause  producing  the  latter. 

The  duration  of*  the  disease  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  is  very  variaWe. 
In  malignant  epidemics,  the  disease  sometimes  runs  very  rapidly  to  a  iatal 
issue,  the  collapsed  condition  occurring  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  hour?. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  may  be  protracted  to  the  third  and  fourth  week 
before  either  convalescence  or  death  takes  place.  As  already  stated,  different 
epidemics  differ  widely  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  disejise.  In  some  epi- 
demics, the  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  ver}-  small; 
but  in  other  epidemics  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very  large.  The  latter  are 
justly  distinguished  as  malignant.  There  are  few  epidemics  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  of  malignant  dysentery.  They  occur  much  oftener  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  exempt 
from  their  occasional  occurrence.  It  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  camps  in  time 
of  war,  especially  if,  to  causes  operating  particularly  on  armies,  tropiiiil  in- 
fluences be  added.  It  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  late  civil  con- 
test in  this  country,  among  the  national  and  the  insurgent  forces,  e>j)eciallT 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  was  often  associated  with  phenomena  referablt> 
to  malaria.^ 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  an  infectious  disease,  the  special  cause  produc<d 
generally,  if  not  always,  without  the  body  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  miasmatic  infectiou* 
disease.  The  special  cause  is  probably  the  same  in  epidemic  and  in  a  cert^n'n 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery.  Inflammation,  however,  ot  \U 
large  intestine  may  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  dysenteric  dejections,  wiili' 
out  the  action  of  this  special  cause.  The  various  agencies  which  appear  tu 
give  rise  to  the  disease,  such  as  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  fati<r'i'. 
and  other  hardships  incident  to  army  life,  insufficiency  of  diet,  over-crowd  in*:, 
malaria,  etc.,  probably  act  as  co-operating  causes,  rendering  the  system  more 
susceptible  to  the  dysenteric  poison  and  giving  rise  to  other  morbid  pheno- 
mena than  those  which  the  special  cause  would  alone  produce.  Epidemics 
would  perhaps  not  often  occur  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  acce*«ort 
causes ;  hence  the  rationale  of  their  occurrence  in  camps,  in  prisons,  and  in 
situations  where  numbers  are  exposed  to  hygienic  influences  conducive  to  ihf 
development  of  any  disease.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  special  cau4 
of  dysentery,  or  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  generated  and  diffused,  vt 
have  at  present  no  positive  knowledge.  The  contagiousness  of  epidemic 
dysentery  has  been  a  much  mooted  question.  Without  entering  into  any 
discussion  of  this  question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  this  i« 
probably  one  of  a  group  of  diseases,  the  evidence  of  the  commonicabilitv  oi 
which  rests  mainly  on  the  successive  occurrence  of  a  greater  or  less  numUr 

>  Vide  Woodward,  Second  med.  volume  of  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 
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of  cases  among  members  of  one  household,  or  persons  who,  from  proximity 
of  residence,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other ;  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  disease,  under  these  circumstances,  maj  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  persons  attacked  are  alike  exposed  to  the  special  cause, 
together  with  the  same  co-operating  causes.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  state 
that  some  distinguished  authors  suppose  that  the  intestinal  excreta  contain  a 
vims  by  means  of  which  the  disease  may  be  communicated.  Whether  the 
disease  be  communicable  or  not,  there  are  instances  which  seem  to  afford  evi- 
dence that  the  special  cause  may  be  transported  by  means  of  clothing,  etc. 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  practitioners  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery,  especially  as  an  epidemic,  show  great  diversity,  and  there 
is  abundant  testimony  of  the  success  of  measures  quite  opposite  in  character. 
The  fact  just  stated  shows,  either  that  the  recoveries  were  due  mainly  to  an 
intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  disease  is  presented  at  different 
times  and  places  under  different  pathological  phases,  and  the  measures  of 
treatment  require  to  be  correspondingly  varied.  Both  explanations  are 
doabtless  measurably  applicable.  Sporadic  dysentery,  as  a  rule,  and  epi- 
demic dysentery  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  tend  intrinsically  to  re- 
covery. Recovery,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place,  whatever  be  the 
treatment,  provided  it  be  not  destructive.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery,  the  disease  must,  of  necessity,  end 
fatally.  The  extent  of  mucous  surface  affected,  the  loss  of  fluids  by  hemor- 
rhage and  transudation,  and  the  destructive  lesions  which  take  place,  pre- 
clude recovery  under  any  treatment.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  different 
features  which  the  disease  assumes  in  different  epidemics,  and  the  various 
morbid  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  must  influence,  more  or 
less,  therapeutical  measures. 

Purgatives,  especially  of  the  saline  class,  may  be  as  appropriate  in  epidemic 
as  in  sporadic  dysentery ;  but  they  should  be  given  cautiously  or  omitted  if 
8ero*sanguinolent  dejections  occur  or  if  the  symptoms  denote  much  tendency 
to  adyoamia.  Theoretically  it  would  seem  that  the  removal  of  the  fecal  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  would  be  more  safely  effected  by  large  injections  (irri- 
gation) than  by  saline  purgatives.  It  is  immensely  desirable  to  arrest  or 
moderate  the  dejections  just  named,  for  these  doubtless  conduce  to  the  con- 
dition of  collapse  into  which  patients  are  apt  to  fall.  For  this  purpose, 
opiom  is  to  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  are  required  or  as  are  well  borne,  in 
conjunction  with  astringent  remedies,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  the 
persulphate  or  pemitrate  of  iron,  rhatania,  etc.  I  believe  the  main  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  opium,  in  some  form,  in  these  cases,  other  remedies 
being  considered  as  auxiliary.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  employed 
as  substitutes  for  opium  except  in  cases  in  which,  from  a  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity, this  remedy,  in  any  form,  produces  such  distressing  effects  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use.  It  should  not  be  decided  that  opium  cannot  be  tolerated  on 
the  assertion  of  the  patient,  but  only  after  a  fair  trial. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  some  others,  there  is  frequently  a  wonderful  tolerance 
of  opium,  a  tolerance  not  to  be  explained  by  the  antagonizing  influence  of 
pain,  since  it  is  manifested  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  not  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. Christison,  in  stating  this  fact,  adds  that  he  has  known  from  24  to  30 
grains  of  the  gum  of  opium  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  I  have 
given  2  grains  hourly,  in  the  case  of  a  female  affected  with  dysentery  charac- 
terized by  abundant  sero-sanguinolent  dejections  for  the  space  of  a  week,  and 
without,  at  any  time,  83rmptoras  denoting  narcotism.  I  have  met  with  a  case 
exemplifying  a  still  greater  tolerance  of  this  remedy.  In  this  case,  the  patient 
not  being  habituated  to  the  use  of  opium  before  his  illness,  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  morphia,  given  hourly,  was  gradually  increased  to  one  grain,  mak- 
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ing  24  grains  in  the  24  hoars,  and  this  quantity  was  given  for  serend  cooaec- 
utive  days  without  any  narcotism.  Opium  is  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  doses  approaching  these,  but  it  is  to  be  given  with  a  view  to  tht 
desired  end,  namely,  the  arrest  of  the  sero-sanguinolent  dejections ;  and  if 
this  effect  be  not  obtained,  the  doses  are  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which 
will  be  borne  without  narcotism,  be  the  amount  never  so  large.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  increasing  the  dose,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  carefully  watched  ;  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
number  of  respirations,  as  well  as  to  the  soporific  state,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
cumulation  which  may  result,  unexpectedly,  in  narcotism.  The  quantity  uf 
opium  which  may  with  prudence  and  propriety  be  given  in  dysentery,  will 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  varying  tolerance  in  different  cases. 

In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia^  tbe 
powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by  alcoholics  and  nourishment.  The  gene- 
ral principles  which  should  govern  the  employment  of  supporting  measores 
are  the  same  as  in  other  affections  which,  in  like  manner,  tend  to  destroy  lite 
by  exhaustion.  Alcoholics  are  sometimes  tolerated  in  large  quantity  in  severe 
cases  of  this  disease.  I  have  known  over  40  ounces  of  brandy  to  be  taken  in 
24  hours  by  a  patient  who,  in  health,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  this  large  quantity  produced  no  excitation  of  the  circulation  or 
nervous  system.  This  patient  was  apparently  saved  by  the  persevering  Q»e 
of  alcohol  with  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  patients  recover  under  the  vigorous  employment  of  supporting  measures, 
conjoined  with  opium  in  large  doses,  when,  as  judged  by  the  syniptome,  tht 
condition  appeared  to  be  truly  desperate.  Yet,  of  the  cases  properly  distin- 
guished as  malignant,  many  must  die,  despite  the  faithful  employment  of 
the  measures  on  which  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

Dysentery  associated  with  phenomena  denoting  the  operation  of  the  special 
cause  of  periodical  fever,  calls  for  treatment  having  reference  to  tbe  latter,  in 
addition  to  the  measures  addressed  to  the  dysenteric  affection.  Quinia  is  a 
highly  important  remedy  in  these  cases.  Associated  with  scorbutus,  tbe 
dietetic  and  remedial  measures  appropriate  to  this  condition  are  indicated. 
Occurring  as  a  complication  of  the  continued  fevers,  it  furnishes  an  additional 
indication  for  the  supporting  measures  which  these  fevers  claim  irrespective 
of  the  dysenteric  complication.  Co-existing  rheumatism  calls  for  the  addition 
of  the  remedies  appropriate  for  this  disease. 

Chronic  Dysentery. 

The  anatomical  basis  of  chronic  d3r8enteiy  is  chronic  inflammation  of  tbe 
large  intestine  with  or  without  ulceration.  The  term,  however,  is  sometimes 
applied  to  cases  of  functional  diarrhoea,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenn 
chronic  diarrhoea  is  often  applied  to  cases  of  chronic  dysentery.  The  distinc- 
tion between  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  is  usually  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  stools.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  a  sharp  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  processes.  Woodward  even  takes  the  ground  iJiat 
no  distinction  is  admissible.  He  says  :*  "The  results  of  any  attempt  to  sub- 
divide these  cases  into  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery,  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus,  or  of  mucus,  muco-pus,  pus,  or 
blood  in  the  stools,  or  any  other  clinical  evidence  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
would  not  be  found  to  correspond  with  any  anatomical  classification.*'  He 
therefore  includes  under  the  name  chronic  dysentery  all  the  chronic  alvine 

>  Woodward,  2d  mad.  vol.  of  the  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Bebel- 
lion,  p.  483,  Washington,  1879. 
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fluxes  with  the  exception  of  those  resulting  from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
inte:stine.  But,  as  in  many  other  processes  which  cannot  be  sharply  separated 
trom  each  other,  it  is  here  convenient  to  retain  the  old  names,  although  the 
ft^gnment  of  certain  cases  to  one  class  or  to  the  other  may  be  more  or  less 
ifbitniry.  Typical  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  however,  are  sufficiently  well 
dUtinguished  from  typical  cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Chronic  dysentery  very  rarely  occurs  in  this  climate,  save  as  a  sequel  of 
acute  dysentery ;  recovery  from  the  latter  does  not  take  place,  but  the  inflam- 
nution  becomes  chronic,  or,  more  commonly,  ulcerations  which  take  place 
during  the  acute  affection  do  not  cicatrize,  but  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Acute  exacerbations  often  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  dysentery. 
Acute  dysentery,  however,  very  rarely  eventuates  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  in  temperate  climates,  and  hence  chronic  dysentery  is  rare  in  these 
rlimati*5.  It  is  otherwise  in  warm  climates.  Here  the  chronic  often  follows 
the  acute  affection.  Chronic  dysentery  in  tropical  climates  may  also  begin 
insidiously  without  an  acute  attack.  Chronic  dysentery  thus  prevails  chiefly 
in  tropical  countries,  or  among  those  who  have  contracted  dysentery  in  these 
coontries.  In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  the  cases  observed  are,  for 
the  most  part,  imported  from  the  South.  Of  the  soldiers  who  returned  from 
th*-  war  in  Mexico,  large  numbers  were  affected  with  this  disease ;  and,  dur- 
in«r  the  late  civil  war,  cases  were  abundant  among  the  soldiers  sent  to  the 
Dortbem  military  hospitals  from  different  points  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  lesions  observed  in  chronic  dysentery  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of 

ihe  mucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  large  intestine,  with  or  without  ulcer- 

atioo.     Chronic  inflammation  without  ulceration  presents  an  appearance  in 

Bany  respecta  similar  to  that  already  described  for  acute  simple  inflammation 

ot'  the  large  intestine.     Instead  of  bright  red,  the  color  of  the  mucous  mem* 

btane  ia  more  frequently  bluish-red,  or  some  hue  due  to  the  deposit  of  dark 

ptpDeot,  as  brown,  slate-color,  ash-color.     The  pigmentation  may  be  both  in 

thr  follicles  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  outside  of  the  follicles.     The  mu- 

ctHU  aod  submucous  tissues  are  thickened,  usually  more  in  some  places  than 

u>  others.     The  wall  of  the  intestine  often  feels  stiff  and  hard.     Its  calibre 

nuj  be  diminished.     The  mucous  membrane  may  present  many  small  ele- 

vaiionfl  lying  close  to  each  other  and  producing  the  so-called  mammillated 

&;  pranuice.    In  rare  cases  large  polyp-like  excrescences,  consisting  of  hyper- 

;  ^*f ie  connective  tissue  containing  glands  and  covered  with  columnar  epithe- 

i  ifiL,  are  produced,  and  may  be  present  in  large  number  (enteritis  polyposa). 

N'ni^'tiiDes  litUe  projecting  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea, 

«•'<!  eontAiDing  clear  mucus,  are  observed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Tl-'-^e  are  formed  by  the  dilatation  and  coalescence  of  the  tubules  of  Lieber- 

Aai.n.     Tliej  generally  occupy  the  site  of  the  solitary  follicles.     As  pointed 

"It  by  Comil,  and  especially  by  Kelsch,^  the  solitary  follicles  in  dysentery, 

i^TtKubirly  in  cases  with  follicular  enlargement  and  ulceration,  are  not  infre- 

•«  ^ntly  io%'aded  by  distension  and  new  growth  of  the  adjoining  tubules  of 

L  *-U-rkuliii.      The  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  in  chronic 

iy^nttrrj  i«  due  partly  to  inflltration  with  new  cells  and  partly  to  new  forma- 

^*«i  of  connective  tissue.     There  is,  however,  less  tendency  toward  the  devel- 

'•pmeat  c^  new  fibrillated  connective  tissue  in  chronic  dysentery  than  in  the 

':.n»atc  inflamniation  of  most  mucous  membranes.    Hence,  complete  recovery 

i-  |oi*ible  after  long  duration  of  the  disease.     In  some  cases  of  chronic  dys- 

rhtftj^  enlargf^ment  and  ulceration  of  the  solitary  follicles  are  very  promi- 

c»nc«  ao4]  conatitute  almost  the  sole  lesions.     Such  cases  are  called  follicular 

ion  cT  foUicuhu*  dysentery.     In  many  of  these  cases  the  growth  of 


*  Kelacb,  Archives  de  Phys.  norm,  et  path.,  1873,  pp.  406  and  573. 
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the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  into  the  follicles  lias  been  observed  by  Kebch  and 
by  Woodward.  Swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  follicles,  however,  freqaeotty 
occur  without  any  such  growth.^ 

The  ulcers  which  may  occur  in  dysentery  are  of  three  kinds:  first,  follicular, 
second,  non-follicular  or  simple  (catarrhal),  and,  third,  diphtheritic     Thtx* 
varieties  are  often  combined.     The  follicular  ulcerations  are  the  result  of 
softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  swollen  solitary  follicles,  either  in  th<'ir 
centres  or  in  their  apices.   The  ulcer  at  first  presents  a  little  round  constrictinl 
opening,  as  if  punched  out,  leading  into  an  irregular  cavity  in  the  submucous 
tissue.     It  extends  peripherally  more  rapidly  in  the  submucous  tlian  in  tl:(> 
mucous  coat,  and  hence  often  presents  overhanging  edges,  even  when  of  con- 
siderable  size.     By  extension  and  coalescence  of  these  follicular  ulcers,  larp* 
losses  of  substance  in  the  inner  coats  of  the  intestine  are  produced.     Vlctr* 
unconnected  with  the  follicles  are  formed  by  dense  infiltration  of  the  mucou« 
membrane  with  pus-cells.     By  softening  and  molecular  disintegration  of  th*' 
intercellular  substance,  first  in  the  upper  layers,  superficial  ulcers  are  pro- 
duced.    These  extend  in  depth  and  in  superficies  by  continuance  of  the  por- 
ulent  infiltration  and  by  liquefaction  of  the  basement  substance.    The«e  olotri 
possess  no  very  distinctive  characters.    They  resemble  closely  those  produo-*! 
by  diphtheritic  sloughing.     The  method  of  formation  of  diphtheritic  ukvr* 
has  fdready  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  head  of  acute  dysentery. 
When  the  fibrinous  exudation  and  sloughing  process  disap[)ear,  these  olcrr« 
extend  by  the  same  process  of  suppuration  as  the  preceding.     Tliey  usuallT 
present  abrupt  or  sloping  edges,  but  may  have  undermined  walls.     In  fart, 
when  dysenteric  ulcers  attain  to  a  large  size,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  tell  in 
what  way  they  have  originated.     Any  of  these  ulcers  may  extend  in  depth  so 
far  as  to  perforate  the  intestinal  wall,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.    Recovrrr 
from  dysentery  with  ulceration  is  effected  by  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers.   Nini^ 
ulcers  may  cicatrize,  while  others  are  extending.   There  is  nothing  charartrr- 
istic  regarding  these  cicatrices  except  in  the  case  of  those  resulting  from  «m.^i 
follicular  ulcers.     The  cicatrices  of  these  small  follicular  ulcers  are  Mellatt*  m 
8hai)e.     The  radiating  ridges  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  surroun<!i'  i 
mucous  membrane,  and  inclose  between  them  mucous  membrane  S4)ni«*«  \  ui 
modified,  but  containing  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  (W^'oodward).      AIIu^k  o 
has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  stricture  of  the  intr^ 
tine  from  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  resulting  from  dysenteric  ulcers.  Wa\T 
degeneration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  occasionally  ob^n*  i 
in  cases  of  dysentery.     Acute  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  at  &*  ^ 
time  during  the  course  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  may  lead  to  a  fatal  i««  >  • 
Of  the  diseases  which  may  complicate  chronic  dysentery,  peritonitis,  h«'i«t*  * 
abscess,  and  pneumonitis  should  be  mentioned  es{)eciaily.     Ab^ctr>»  i4   ! 
liver  is  a  frequent  complication  in  tropical,  but  rare  in  temperate,  climat"^ 
It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  small  multiple  abscesses. 

In  chronic  dysentery  the  evacuations  vary  considerably  in  character.    Th« « 

*  Kelsch  (Ice.  oit.)  deseribes  a  form  of  dysenterj,  prevalent  in  tropical  enuc**.-* 
in  which  embryonic  or  ^anulation-tiasue  develops  in  the  mncons  mfOkbraA-  r 
obliterates  most  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn.   Portions  of  these  f^landa  nnd^ixo  <    ^ 
diatension  and  invade  the  solitary  follicles.     Embryonic  cells  cc>llt*ct  in  «^|»-    .    . 
lar)(e  numln^r  alK)ut  UrQcke*8  muscle  and  infiltrate  also  the  submuoosa.     Th«*  ti  > 
bt*gins  insidiouHly,  and,  unless  acute  attacks  occur,  no  ulceration  take«  pl»«^*. 
there  lie  an  acute  attack,  the  accumulation  of  pus-cells  aboat  the  Ta»r«ilar  ;     •   i 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  bt*comes  so  great  as  to  shnt  off  the  nntrttir^  « 
to  tht*  tissue  almve,  and  gives  rise  to  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane.      K 
d*Miii*s  that  a  fibrinous  or  diphtheritic  exudation  ever  occurs  in  dysmtcrv*,  I  .i*.  .  j 
olMervatiuna  are  based  upon  an  insufficient  number  of  cases. 
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oonuin  at  times  thin  or  pultaceous  feces,  and  occasionallj  scjbala.     Their 
most  characteristic  ingredients  are  mucus,  pus,  and  blood.    Flakes  of  pseudo- 
membrane  and  of  necrosed  tisque  are  present  only  when  an  acute  diphtheritic 
inflammation  supervenes.     Undigested  particles  of  food  are  often  present, 
especially  when  substances  difficult  of  digestion  are  taken.     Woodward  ap- 
plies the  epithet  yeasty  to  frothy  stools  containing  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
and  the  yeast  fungus.     These  may  be  observed  when  the  digestion  is  greatly 
impaired  and  amylaceous  articles  of  food  are  taken.     The  stools  are  usually 
atirofflpaDied  with  griping  pains.     Tenesmus  is  less  frequent  than  in  acute 
dysentery.     In  some  cases  the  evacuations  are  unattended  with  any  feeling  of 
distress.    The  stools  vary  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  more  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.     There  may  be  intervals  in  which  constipation  takes  the  place  of 
the  frequent  discharges.     The  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestine  and  the 
ffc&pe  of  flatus  may  be  annoying  symptoms.     In  severe  cases  the  stools  are 
always  loose  and  thin,  and  contain  mucus,  pus,  and  blood.     In  these  cases  it 
M  to  he  inferred  that  the  inflammation  extends  over  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  intestine.     In  other  cases,  dysenteric  discharges  occur  more 
or  less  frequently  in  alternation  with  fecal  dejections.     In  these  cases  the 
iidammation  is  less  diffused.     If  the  evacuations  be  generally  or  frequently 
Mlid  or  moulded,  the  dysenteric  evacuations  being  superadded,  the  inflamma- 
tiua  or  lesions  are  circumscribed  and  situated  near  the  anus.     In  these  cases, 
olrKTations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  if  examination  be  made  with  the  speculum. 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  abdominal  tenderness  along  the  line  of  the 
cokifi. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  and  hopeless  of  diseases. 

Fitr  a  time,  if  the  evacuations  be  held  in  check  by  palliative  measures,  the 

affictite  and  digestion  not  being  greatly  impaired,  the  general  aspect  and 

•;r>;Dgtb  may  not  show  much  deterioration,  but  at  length  the  appetite  and 

'iiz»3itioD  fail,  and  the  continued  irritation  and  loss  of  fluids  induce  progres- 

^ivf'  «-tnaciation  and  debility.     The  duration  of  the  disease  embraces  usually 

•^Tt-rml  months,  and  sometimes  years.     If  not  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent 

ailecHon,  the  patient  becomes  extremely  emaciated,  reduced  almost  to  a  skele- 

i>^«  the  surface  is  usually  dry,  cool  or  cold,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 

•  '^hS^ ;  the  mental  faculties  are  weakened,  delirium  rarely  occurring,  but  the 

aiod,  in  certain  cases,  falls  into  an  apathetic  state,  the  patient  being  indifferent 

t'K  and  taking  but  little  notice  of,  persons  and  things  around  him.    Anorexia 

'j*^umea  complete,  and  vomiting,  in  some  cases,  is  a  prominent  symptom ; 

*r  Utnm  of  the  lower  limbs  sometimes  occurs ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  an 

"Mcacional  event,  and  I  have  known  the  cornea  to  be  perforated,  with  loss  of 

*>»r  humoTB  of  both  eyes.    The  mode  in  which  a  fatal  termination  takes  place 

:•  T-nmAXj  typical  of  dying  by  slow  asthenia.    The  immediate  cause  of  death 

:*  '^mn^tmeB  general  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.     Parenchy- 

owif'MM  nephritis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication,  but  uraemic  coma  and  con- 

«  «i«ian«  are  tare.  Woodward  states  that ''  sudden  death  was  a  not  infrequent 

'<rurrencfs  and  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the  war."' 

Th<-  dia^^nosis  of  chronic  dysentery  is  not  altogether  easy.  The  disease  is 
u*  be  discriminated  from  functional  diarrhoea,  and  this  is  not  always  readily 
S'^fv*  The  presence  of  pus,  mucus,  and  blood  at  times,  if  not  frequently  or 
"'fi^antly*  is  the  important  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  is  also  to 
"■  'if4cHminated  from  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  due  to  tuberculosis,  or 
ran-ir»ofiia,  €n  other  causes.  Tuberculosis  may  be  excluded  if  the  lungs  be 
r^*  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  In  carcinomatous  disease,  frequently  a 
ia  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  if  seated  in  the  rectum  it 

>  Op.  cit. 
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i4  accessible  to  examination  hj  means  of  the  touch  and  specaliun.  The  fiict 
that  chronic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  preceded  by  acute  dynentenr, 
is  highly  important  in  the  diagnosis.  We  may  conclude  at  once  that  the  dis- 
ease is  chronic  dysentery  if  it  have  followed  the  acute  disease,  and  the  latter 
fact  may  generally  be  without  difficulty  ascertained,  owing  to  the  well-marked 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  acute  dysentery.  In  temperate  climates  the  affections 
with  which  chronic  dysentery  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  mo6t  likely  to 
exist  in  cases  of  doubt,  owing  to  the  great  infrequency  of  the  latter. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  relates,  Jirit^  to  the  local  affection. 
Remedies  to  allay  irritation  and  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcerations  are  in- 
dicated. But,  unhappily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  Tcry  little 
probability  that  a  cure  will  be  effected,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  firum 
judicious  treatment  are  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongation  of  life. 

Certain  remedies  have  been  employed  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action 
upon  the  affected  portions  of  the  intestines.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  ow  d[ 
these  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  remedy,  given  as  largely  as  pru- 
dence will  allow,  passes  through  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  unchangt^ 
Whatever  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  explained  oo 
the  ground  of  its  topical  application  to  the  diseased  surface.  The  balsamic 
medicines,  particularly  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  have  been  given  for  the  ^ame 
purpose,  and  with  more  reason;  but  clinical  observation  shows  not  much  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  them.  The  subnitrate  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth 
may  be  included  among  the  remedies  supposed  to  act  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  affected  parts.  This  remedy  is  often  beneficial  as  a  palliative,  the 
dejections  becoming  less  frequent,  with  relief  of  pain,  etc.,  under  its  use.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains  three  or  lour  times  dailr. 
Some  have  recommended  much  larger  doses,  and,  given  almost  without  limit, 
it  produces  no  deleterious  effects ;  but  probably  idl  the  benefit  to  be  derivtil 
from  it  is  secured  by  the  doses  just  stated.  Its  administration  in  enema.«  l>a» 
been  advocated  in  this  disease.  The  various  astringent  remedies  are  to  be 
tried  in  succession.  Of  those  most  likely  to  be  useful,  the  following  oiav  W 
mentioned :  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  alumen,  rhatania,  rubus  villosus  (hbick- 
berry-root),  and  the  persulphate  or  pemitrate  of  iron.  The  oxide  <A'  zinc  ii 
considered  by  many  as  a  useful  remedy. 

In  so  far  as  the  dejections  are  controllable  by  the  foregoing  remedies  the? 
should  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  because  they  will  ioterlVre 
less  with  appetite  and  digestion.  Opiates,  however,  will  be  required,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  So  far  as  practi- 
cable they  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  either  in  enemas  (a  salt  of 
morphia,  or  some  liquid  preparation,  contained  in  an  ounce  of  muciUgv  or 
thin  starch- water),  or  in  suppositories.  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  hhould 
be  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  appropriate  topical  applications  made  if 
ulcers  in  this  situation  be  discovered.  Dr.  Maury  and  Prof.  T.  G.  Tliomai 
have  reported  cases  in  which  remarkable  benefit  followed  the  application  of 
nitric  acid  to  ulcerations  within  the  rectum,  and  they  call  attention  to  thf 
fact  that  by  means  of  a  speculum  the  interior  of  the  bowel  may  be  broogbt 
into  view  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure.'  The  removal  of  fecal  c^lections  and 
other  irritating  material  by  means  of  large  injections  given  through  a  flexi- 
ble tube  introduced  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  deserves  trial  in  chronic  as  in 
acute,  dysentery.  Prudence,  however,  dictates  caution  in  the  introductioo 
of  the  tube,  and  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  introduced,  lest  nipture  at 
an  ulcerated  spot  may  be  produced. 

I  Vide  New  York  Med.  Joarn.,  Jan.  1876,  and  the  Author's  Clinical  Medidne,  paf* 
292  et  acq. 
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The  treatment  relates,  $econdlt/y  to  the  Bystem.  In  relative  importance, 
the  general  take  precedence  of  the  local  measures.  The  surface  of  the  body 
Bhould  be  well  protected  against  atmospheric  changes.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious  but  bland,  articles  of  food  being  selected  which  do  not  leave  much 
indigestible  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine.  Milk,  eggs,  and  farina- 
ceous food  are  generally  best  suited,  but  in  some  cases  animal  food  is  found 
to  agree.  The  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  governed  by  experimental  trials.  Tonic 
remedies  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  by  defective  appetite  and 
digestion.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia,  the  chalybeate  preparations,  the  mineral 
acids,  and  the  bitter  infusions  are  to  be  employed  in  succession.  The  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  to  be  regulated  by  their  e£Pects  in  individual  cases. 
Moderate  out-of-door  exercise  and  mental  recreation  are  important.  Change 
of  climate  is  sometimes  eifectual  when  other  measures  prove  unavailing.  The 
experience  of  the  late  war  showed  the  happiest  effect  of  transferring  soldiers 
from  the  South  to  northern  hospitals  in  salubrious  rural  situations. 

Inflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  CsBCum.     Pecal 

Abscess. 

Inflammation  of  the  caecum,  the  inflammation  limited  to  this  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  constitutes  an  affection  called  typhlitis,  tuphlo^enteritisy  or 
citeitit.    Acute  inflammation  confined  to  the  csecum  is  net  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.   The  symptoms  are,  pain  and  tenderness  within  a  circumscribed  space 
eorresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  caecum,  with  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and 
febrile  movement.     It  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation connected  with  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  renal  calculus,  circumscribed 
peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  inflammation  of 
the  right  ovary.     Peritoneal  inflammation,  limited  to  the  portion  of  peri- 
toneum covering  the  caecum,  may  accompany  the  aflection.     The  pain  and 
tenderness  are  then  more  marked,  and  the  caecum  is  distended  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  gas,  the  peritoneal  inflammation  producing  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
tunic    The  distension  sometimes  is  so  great  that  a  circumscribed  prominence 
corresponding  to  the  area  occupied  by  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is 
manifest  to  the  eye,  and  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.     Diarrhoea  is  not 
uniformly  present.     Extension  of  the  limbs  may  occasion  pain,  as  in  cases 
of  general  peritonitis.     The  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  terminated  in 
recovery.     I  have  not  met  with  perforation  followed  by  either  general  peri- 
tonitis or  fecal  abscess  in  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  caecum.     The 
probable  explanation  is  that,  in  these  acute  cases,  circumscribed  peritonitis 
gives  rise  to  an  agglutination  of  peritoneal  surfaces,  whicH  is  protective 
against  perforation.     Subacute  inflammation  gives  rise  to  symptoms  less  dis- 
tinctive.   It  may  occur,  and  recovery  take  place  without  the  development  of 
symptoms  denoting  an  affection  of  importance ;  but  it  becomes  a  very  impor- 
tant affection  when  it  leads  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intestinal 
coats.    If  the  perforation  take  place  in  that  portion  of  the  caecum  not  invested 
with  the  peritoneum,  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine,  escaping 
into  the  areolar  tissue,  give  rise  to  inflammation  which  may  be  either  diffused 
or  circumscribed,  in  the  latter  case  forming  an  abscess  called  a  fecal  abscess. 
If  diffused,  the  inflammation  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the  abdominal 
walls,  which  become  swelled,  pitting  on  pressure  as  in  oedema,  with  a  feeling 
of  crepitation  due  to  the  permeation  of  intestinal  gas.     If  an  incision  be 
Dade,  a  dark,  sanious  liquid  escapes  with  gas  emitting  an  intestinal  odor. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  fatal  result  is  inevitable.     If,  however,  the  per- 
foration lead  to  a  circumscribed  abscess  which  opens  externally,  gas  and  fecal 
nuttter,  with  pus,  escape,  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  intestine  is 
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established,  and  this  may  remain  permanently,  or  it  may  gradually  doie  and 
recovery  take  place. 

Perforation  at  a  point  where  the  intestine  is  covered  with  the  peritooewD 
may  give  rise  to  diffuse  peritonitis  which,  in  most  cases,  if  not  invariabh, 
is  fatal.  Often,  however,  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  prevented  by  a  prior  circumscribed  peritonitis  resulting  is 
protective  adhesion  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces.  Under  these  circumstances,  i 
perityphlitic  abscess  follows,  and  this  is  liable  to  rupture  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  if  timely  surgical  interference  be  not  resorted  to.  As  regards  diag- 
nosis, fecal  or  perityphlitic  abscesses  are  to  be  discriminated  from  psosL^  ab- 
scess in  Pott's  disease,  abscess  with  caries  of  pelvic  bones,  cellulitis,  absoe» 
originating  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  diseases  of  the  hip-joint.  Tympan- 
itic resonance  on  percussion  and  crepitation  from  the  presence  of  intestinal 
gas  are  diagnostic  points.^ 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  csecum,  whether  acute  or  subacute,  are^ 
probably,  the  detention  in  this  situation  of  the  feces,  and  the  presence  ot'  irri- 
tating matters  either  received  with  the  ingesta,  or  arising  from  chemical 
changes  within  the  intestine.  Over-exercise  and  exposure  to  cold  may  be 
auxiliary  causes. 

Complete  rest  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  This  should  be  rioiillj 
enforced  when  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  not  less  than  when  it  is  acute. 
The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  prevention  of  per- 
foration. It  is  desirable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  ca-^rom. 
but  active  purgatives  are  fraught  with  danger.  Mild  laxatives  only  are  ad- 
missible, such  as  castor  oil  or  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts.  It  is,  perhaji^, 
safest  to  rely  upon  enemata  given  through  a  long  flexible  tube  carried  upward 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  These  may  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  that  is 
three  or  four  times  daily.  A  warm  poultice  or  the  water  dressing  should  Ik* 
applied  over  the  site  of  the  caecum.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritant  apjli- 
cations  are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  ingesta  should  be  restricted  to  aiiin.al 
broths  and  milk  with  the  addition  of  lime-water.  Opiates  should  be  given  in 
doses  sufficient  to  relieve  pain.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  sy mptoins 
denoting  inflammation,  the  diet,  for  some  time,  should  be  regulated  with 
reference  to  a  small  quantity  of  fecal  residue ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  solu- 
ble by  mild  laxatives,  and  physical  exercise  should  be  interdicted. 

Perforation  of  the  cxecum  from  an  ulcerative  process  may  take  place  witLout 
having  been  preceded  by  local  symptoms  denoting  any  important  affecilon. 
It  occurs  perhaps  when  patients  are  engaged  in  their  usual  avocations.  A 
localized  sharp  pain  is  usually  felt  at  the  time  of  the  perforation,  followed  by 
circumscribed  tenderness.  These  symptoms  should  excite  at  once  suspicion. 
Within  the  area  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  situated  in  the  right  iliac  tt^^a. 
a  sense  of  resistance  is  shortly  felt  by  the  touch,  the  boundaries  of  which  maj 
not  be  sharply  defined.  On  percussion  there  may  be  either  flatness  or  a  trmpa* 
nitic  resonance ;  the  latter,  if  limited  to  the  area  of  tenderness,  being  due  to 
gas  escaping  through  the  perforation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  fluctua- 
tion is  appreciable. 

The  diagnosis  of  fecal  abscess  following  perforation  rests  on  the  foregoiog 
points.  The  tympanitic  resonance,  if  ascertained  not  to  be  transmitted  fnim 
the  caecum,  distinguishes  this  abscess  from  phlegmonous  suppuration  which 
is  primarily  extra-cascal,  that  is,  not  secondary  to  perforation.  An  abscesses 
however,  originating  in  either  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  cawum  or 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestine.     In  the  latter 

>  Vide  an  analysis  of  thirty-two  cases,  by  Prof.  Roberta  Bartholow,  in  the  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Scieuues,  Oct.  18GG. 
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cue,  if  the  abscess  do  not  dificharge  its  contents  into  the  intestine  and  a  fluctu- 
ating tumor  remain,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  not  important  practical] y, 
Moce  the  treatment  indicated  is  the  same  as  if  the  perforation  preceded  the 


An  abscess  connected  with  perforation  of  the  caecum,  if  treated  only  by 
resst,  fomentations,  and  anodyne  remedies,  may  open  externally,  as  already 
stated,  and  recovery  follow.  The  recovery  may  be  rapid,  as  in  an  instance 
which  I  have  reported.^  The  discharge  may  take  place  into  the  intestine,  and 
n^covery  follow  closure  of  the  perforation.  An  opening  may  take  place  into 
the  bladder,  and  fecal  matter  be  passed  with  the  urine.  I  have  met  with  an 
UKtance  of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  danger  of  the  discharge  of  pus 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  consequent  fatal  peritonitis.  The  pus  is  rarely 
absorbed. 

The  treatment  which  has  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  many  surgeons 
in  this  country  is  that  inaugurated  by  Prof.  Willard  Parker  in  1867.  It 
consists  in  removing  the  pus,  either  by  aspiration  or  by  a  free  opening,  as 
Mmo  as  fluctuation  is  felt  and  the  presence  of  pus  demonstrated  by  an 
«'xpk)ratory  puncture.  This  method  is  a  highly  important  improvement  in 
rK«  treatment  of  perityphlitic  or  fecal  abscess.    Further  details  belong  to  sur- 

Absolute  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  until  recovery ;  cathartics  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  patient  should  be  restricted  to  a  purely  nutritious  diet. 

laflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  Vermiform 

Appendix  of  the   CsBcnm. 

The  appendix  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  caecum,  but  inflammation  and  per- 
twmtion  here  may  occur  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  csecum  proper. 
The  term  typhlitis  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  as 
veil  as  to  csecitis.  Perforation  of  the  caecum  is  much  more  infrequent  than 
uf  the  appendix. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  appendix  gives  rise  to  a  tumor  which  was  de- 

wribed  by  James  Jackson,  in  his  '^  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician,"  under  the 

name  *^A  painful  tumor  near  the  csecum."     Jackson  described  the  pain  and 

t-iOMir  as  seated  on  a  horizontal  line  connecting  the  two  anterior  superior 

•;-ickoa«  processes  of  the  ilium,  at  the  point  where  this  line  intersects  the 

n  viit  margin  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  right  side.     The  tumor  is  not  super- 

Vlal,  bat  is  felt  on  deep  percussion  through  the  abdominal  wall.    Marked  ten- 

•lr-mr«A  on  pressure  exists  within  a  circumscribed  space  over  the  tumor.     In 

ca^«^  detailed  by  Jackson  the  pain  and  tenderness,  together  with  the 

*,  slowly  disappeared  under  treatment  with  cathartics,  leeches,  a  blister  to 

'tj^  part,  and  opium  to  relieve  pain.     lie  confessed  his  inability  to  form  an 

v-'cmon  as  to  the  precise  seat  and  character  of  the  affection.     I  have  met  with 

.Mi*-*-  corresponding  to  those  which  he  described,  and  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 

'!.«  T  arp  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  appendix.     In  none  of  the  cases 

^a-i^r  my  observation  has  perforation  occurred,  and  none  have  ended  fatally. 

InlUmmation  of  the  appendix  is  probably  caused  either  by  the  entrance  of 

mtMitn^  soljstances  within  its  cavity  or  by  distension  from  fecal  matter. 

r  ^^  coromonication  of  its  cavity  with  that  of  the  caecum  becomes  closed,  and 

iiLafatioo  results  from  the  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products.     It  may 

: »-  dilated  to  form  a  tumor  of  considerable  size.     According  to  Virchow,  the 

'     f  ^M^r  aiaieal  Medicine. 

9  F^ar  a  table  of  sixty  cases,  with  operations  and  resnltSf  collected  by  Dr.  William 
V^^rj,  ndt  Trans,  of  the  State  Med.  Soc.  of  New  York,  IbSO. 
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tumor  may  be  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  Instances  of  a  tamor  of  this  fixe 
must  be  extremely  rare.  The  localization  and  description  by  Jackson  cannot 
be  improved  upon. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  perforation  from  niceration  or  sloughing 
should  not  often  occur  in  connection  with  acute  inflammation  and  oonsidera- 
ble  dilatation,  excepting  by  supposing  that  protection  is  afforded  by  circum- 
scribed peritonitis  and  adhesions  therefrom  resulting. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  acute  typhlitis  (vide  page  428). 
Cathartics,  although  employed  by  Jackson,  involve  danger  by  preventing 
adhesion. 

Perforation,  without  the  evidence  of  acute  inflammation,  is  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence. 

Perforation  of  the  appendix  is  usually  not  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting 
acute  inflammation.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observntton, 
the  patients  generally  had  had  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  iliac  region 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  many  instances  had  taken  some  cathartic  medi- 
cine thinking  that  they  were  **  bilious"  or  needed ''  clearing  out."  Suddenly 
a  sharp,  lancinating  pain  forced  them  to  seek  medical  advice.  In  a  short 
time  were  developed  the  symptoms  of  a  difluse  peritonitis  which,  under  tbt*9e 
circumstances,  proves  fatal  us  a  rule,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions.  At  the 
autopsy,  genersdly,  within  the  appendix  hard  bodies  are  found,  to  which  it  is 
customary  to  attribute  the  perforation.  These  bodies  are  usually  of  smsll 
size  (from  a  pea  to  a  date-stone),  and  consist  of  hard  feces,  a  calcareoas 
material,  the  seeds  or  stones  of  fruit,  etc.  If  nothing  be  found,  the  supfio^i- 
tion  is  that  the  bodies  have  escaped  through  the  peribration.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  these  bodies  should  occasion  perforation,  but  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  found  in  these  cases  seems  to  render  probable  their 
agency ;  and  also  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  perforation 
is  produced  by  ulceration,  and  not  by  sloughing. 

In  the  exceptional  instances  of  recovery,  when  diffuse  peritonitis  has  been 
thus  induced,  the  appendix  quickly  becomes  adherent  to  adjacent  parts  and 
the  perforation  is  in  this  way  closed.  I  have  met  with  fatal  cases  in  which 
the  appearances  after  death  showed  more  or  less  progress  toward  this  result. 
In  the  examination  of  bodies  dead  with  other  diseases,  old  adhesions  aie  not 
infrequently  found.  They  are  probably  results  of  circumscribed  peritonitis 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  appendix,  having  perhaps  protected  against  per- 
foration. Adhesion  taking  place  before  perforation  occurs,  protects  against 
diffuse  peritonitis ;  but  fecal  abscess  may  follow,  as  in  cases  of  perfontion 
of  the  caecum.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  which  the  appendix  was  attached 
to  the  bladder,  and  perforation  had  taken  place  causing  a  vesico-intestinal 
fistula.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  the  appearance  of  a  lumbricoid  worm 
at  the  end  of  the  penis,  the  patient  then  being  eight  years  of  age.  Sul»e- 
quently  other  worms  were  discharged  with  the  urine,  and  repeatedly  the 
seeds  of  fruit.  Most  of  the  urine  was  discharged  by  the  bowels.  The  fi»tuk 
for  many  years  gave  but  little  inconvenience.  The  patient  served  as  a  fioldier 
in  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  operated  upon  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  and 
died  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  fistula  having  existed  for  twenty  years. 

Pain  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  without  other  symptoms 
of  disease,  should  always  excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  phjiitcian* 
Rest  should  be  enjoined  and  cathartics  avoided.  By  these  precautions,  it 
patients  seek  advice  prior  to  perforation,  its  occurrence  may  perhaps  be  pre* 
vented. 

Colitis.    Proctitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  colon  (colitis)  and  rectum  (proctitis)  furnishes  \h^ 
anatomical  characters  of  dysentery.     But  in  the  latter,  the  inflammation  is  to 
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be  osoallj  r^;arded  as  the  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease  which  in- 
Tolves  a  special  cause ;  hence,  some  writers  include  dysentery  among  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  using  the  t«rm  infectious  in  the  sense  now  generally  adopted 
{vide  page  89).  The  terms  colitis  and  proctitis  may  be  applied  to  inflamma- 
tion in  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum  when  it  is  purely  local,  and  due  to  causes 
acting  directly  upon  the  parts  affected.  These  terms  will  then  correspond  to 
the  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  many  authors. 

Colitis,  in  this  scope  of  the  term,  is  rarely  acute ;  but  as  a  subacute  aflec- 
tioQ  it  is  not  rare  in  the  adult,  and  is  common  in  infancy.  It  enters  into  the 
disease  known  as  cholera  infantum,  or  the  ileo-colitis  of  childhood.  It  may, 
or  may  not,  be  associated  with  inflammation  seated  in  the  small  intestine 
(enteritis).  In  the  cases  among  soldiers,  grouped  by  Woodward  under  the 
same  Acute  Diarrhoea,  inflammation  affected  especially  the  large  intestine. 
The  local  symptoms  are  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  loose  or 
watery,  and  containing  gelatinous  mucus  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  with 
absence  of  tenesmus,  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  dysentery.  Tenderness  may 
be  present,  either  limited  to,  or  most  marked  in,  the  situation  of  the  colon. 
The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  these  symptoms.  Fever,  anorexia,  and  general 
debility  are  associated  with  these  symptoms,  and  are  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  its  extent,  and  the  quantity  of  intestinal  transudation. 

The  causes  are  local,  pertaining  to  the  accumulation  of  feces  and,  more 
especially,  to  the  presence  of  undigested  irritating  matters  received  from 
the  small  intestine.  General  causes,  such  as  over-fatigue,  exposure  to  cold, 
insufficient  alimentation,  intemperance,  etc.,  co-operate  with  the  local  causes, 
increasing  the  susceptibility  to  the  latter  and  impairing  tolerance.  Hence 
the  greater  frequency  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  disease  in  military  cam- 
paigns than  in  civil  life. 

The  general  principles  of  the  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  sporadic  dysentery. 

There  is  no  practical  advantage  in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  chronic 
colitis  from  chronic  dysentery,  although  the  distinction  may  be  admissible  on 
anatomical  and  pathological  grounds. 

Proctitis  occurs  from  the  action  of  local  causes,  and  may  simulate  dysenteiy 
as  regards  the  presence  of  mucus  and  blood  in  the  dejections,  together  with 
tenesmus.  Diarrhoea  is  wanting,  and  the  clinical  history,  in  other  respects, 
lacks  the  features  of  a  truly  dysenteric  disease.  Perforation  of  the  rectum 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  peri-proctitis  and  fecal  abscess.  These  purely  local 
affections  of  the  rectum  are  properly  surgical. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  occasional  expulsion,  per  rectum^  of 
membraniform  casts  of  the  intestinal  tube.  These  have  been  observed  a  foot 
in  length.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  mucous  membrane  itself  exfo- 
liated, but  oftener  have  been  mistaken  for  fibrinous  exudation.  The  distinc- 
tion from  the  latter  is  essential.  They  consist  of  inspissated  mucus,  and  do 
not  contain  fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph.  Their  expulsion  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  colicy  pains  and  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  containing  blood 
and  muco-pus.  In  most  instances  the  casts  are  expelled  repeatedly  after 
variable  intervals.  The  patients  are  generally  women  who  manifest  hys- 
terical phenomena,  and  uterine  troubles  are  often  associated. 

The  casts,  probably,  are  formed  in  the  large  intestine,  and,  in  connection 
with  other  Sjrmptoms,  denote  inflammation.  The  affection  is  thus  a  variety 
of  colitis.  It  has  received  a  variety  of  names.  Da  Costa,  who  has  reported 
a  number  of  cases,*  calls  it  membranous  enteritis.     The  name  tubular  diar- 

>  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1871. 
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rhoea  was  proposed  by  John  Mason  Good,  and  to  this  name  Woodward  gires 
the  preference,  as  impljring  no  theory.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Medical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (p.  863)  for  a  full  reference  to  the  liten- 
ture  of  this  curious  intestinal  affection. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE  AND  OF 
THE  STOMACH.     PHARYNGITIS.    PAROTIDITIS. 


Acute  Enteritis— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History— Patholo^eal  Cbaraetef-Oai 
tlon— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment.  Subacute  and  Chronic  Enteritis.  Acute  (Hstntn 
—Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History— Pathological  Character-Oansatioo— Disinxwia 
—Prognosis— Treatment  Subacute  and  Chronic  Oastritis.  Phlegmonous  UaatritU.  ChroaM 
Interstitial  Oastritis.    Duodenitis.    Pharyngitis.    Parotiditis. 

Acute  Enteritii. 

THE  term  enteritis  signifies  literally  intestinal  inflamoiation.    Yarions  sig- 
nifications have  been  attached  to  it  bj  different  writers.     Tlie  older 
writers  described  under  this  name   inflammation  of  the  serous  coot  of  tbe 
intestine,  but  modern  authors,  almost  without  exception,  apply  the  term  to 
inflammation  of  only  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers.     Many  patlu)l<'><ri^tr 
understand  by  enteritis  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tracts  ai.<i 
consider  as  subdivisions  of  enteritis^-duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ileitis,  tyf)hli:i«. 
colitis,  and  proctitis.     There  are  clinical  grounds  for  distinguishing  as  s* fa- 
rate  affections  duodenitis  (usually  in  conjunction  with  gastritis),  ty|hliti>. 
and  proctitis;   but  it  is  impossible  to   distinguish,  clinically,  jejunitis  and 
ileitis.     It  has  already  been  remarked  that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  largt 
Intestine  is  liable  to  involve  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  it  is  likewise  truf 
that  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  frequently  extends  into  the  iarpf 
intestine.     As  we  already  have  in  the  word  dysentery  a  name  for  inflamim- 
tion  of  the  large  intestine,  especially  inflammation  of  its  lower  part,  it  1^4 
become  a  conventional  usage  in  this  country,  and  to  an  extent  elsewhere,  to 
apply  the  term  enteritis  particularly  to  inflammation  of  the  small  inti>stiDe. 
The  fact,  however,  is  recognized  that,  as  in  dysentery,  the  inflammation  oftt  d 
involves  the  ileum,  so  in  enteritis,  with  even  greater  frequency,  the  inflamnui- 
tion  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine.     It  will  be  found  t}^t 
in  most  of  the  cases  here  described  as  enteritis  the  inflammation  is  tK^i 
intense  in  the  ileum,  the  caecum  and  upper  parts  of  the  colon.     The  inHam- 
mation  may  be,  however,  nearly  or  quite  confined  to  the  small  intestine.* 

1  Woodward  (2d  Med.  vol.  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Historj,  etc.,  p.  266  et  se?.),  after  point- 
ing out  t)ie  diverse  conceptions  of  enteritis,  makes  use  of  the  expression  acntr  (iiir- 
rhoea  to  designate  what  others  have  called  acute  enteritis,  acatc  intestinal  catarrh, 
etc.  He  considers  acute  diarrhoea  as  always  an  irritative  or  an  inflammatory  affect  <>". 
and  as  dependent  chiefly  upon  inflammation  of  the  capcum  and  colon.  While  rv«^«^- 
nising  the  convenience  of  Woodward's  classification  for  his  purposes,  it  most  be  *s.:^i 
that  this  use  of  the  term  diarrhoea  as  the  name  of  a  disease  cannot  be  oonsideml  a 
fortunate  one.  Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  ;  and  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Ti«>w^ « f 
most  clinical  and  path olog^ical  obst^r vers  to  regard  it  as  dependent  upon  a  single  p^i'  - 
logical  condition.  The  whole  tendency  of  modern  medical  nomeDclature  is  to  suUu* 
tute  anatomical  for  symptomatic  names  of  diseases. 
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Anatomical  Charactrks — As  the  disease  in  itself  rarely  proves  fatal, 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  appearances  after  death  is  not  often  offered. 
Tlie  changes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  described  for  acute  simple 
inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  (p.  408).  The  mucous  membrane  presents 
Ml  arborescent  redness,  either  diffusely  or  in  patches.  Ecchymoses  within  and 
It^noath  this  membrane  may  be  observed.  Its  surface  is  coated  with  mucus 
and  maoo-pus.  An  increased  transudation  of  serum  occurs,  which,  combined 
vith  rapid  peristalsis,  causes  fluid  stools.  The  mucous  and  submucous  tissues 
Vfi  swollen,  in  consequence  of  oedema,  congestion,  and  cell-infiltration.  The 
enlargement  of  the  villi  gives  a  plush-like  appearance  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
m'lcoos  membrane.  The  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  usually  are  swollen, 
and  appear  as  grayish-white  elevations  surrounded  by  a  red  congested  zone. 
The  mierosoopioil  examination  shows  a  variable  number  of  emigrated  white 
M'XMl-oorpascles  in  the  submucous  and  mucous  coats.  The  same  remarks  are 
ncplicable  to  the  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  here  as  in  acute  simple  in* 
tJammation  of  the  larg^  intestine. 

CLnncAL  History — ^The  local  symptoms,  in  cases  of  acute  enteritis,  are 
pain,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  especially  over  the^ower 
\mn  of  the  ileum  and  the  cascum,  and,  frequently,  diarrhoea,  with  nausea 
ind  vomiting.  The  pain  is  not  intense,  and  is  of  a  dull,  aching  character, 
vith  exacerbations  in  which  it  resembles  the  pain  of  colic.  The  pain  is 
r*f*Tred  to  the  umbilical  region.     The  tenderness  is  not  great.     Slight  pres- 

•  im  h  well  borne,  but  deep,  firm  pressure  occasions  more  or  less  suffering. 
!>arrboea  is  often,  but  not  always,  present.    If  present,  the  dejections  are  more 

"  l^ss  frequent,  loose,  watery,  and  gelatinous.    Tenesmus  and  t)ie  character- 
«'"•  dfj<>ictioas  of  dysentery  are  wanting.    I  have  met  with  fatal  cases  in  which 

•  -jriioea  had  not  occurred,  the  inflammation  having  been  limited  to  the  small 
.t'^tin«^,  aa  shown  by  the  autopsy.     If  diarrhoea  be  a  prominent  symptom, 

•t  t>n>babl7  denotes  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  caecum  and 
'  '  tfu,  Vomiting  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom.  It  may 
'  •  excited  symi^atheticaOy,  or  it  may  denote  an  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
'  '-*.  to  the  duodenum  and  stomach.  If  jaundice  occur,  it  denotes  duodenitis. 
I  '-  «;»*DeraI  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  the  variations 
^■^mhlj  corresponding  to  the  extent,  as  well  as  degree,  of  the  inflammation. 
7  '  fcbrUe  temperature  is  in  most  cases  moderate  or  slight,  and  the  prostra- 
.  is  not  great.     The  intellect  is  unaffected,  except  in  severe  cases,  when 

•  rium  may  occur,  together  with  tympanites,  hiccough,  and  symptoms  de- 
r'Tig  adynamia.     The  duration  in  favorable  cases  is  brief,  convalescence 

•  :n^  declared  in  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

P^rrioLociCAL  Character — Excluding  enteritis  occurring  in  connec- 
'.  with  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  the  diseases  of  infancy,  the  disease 
-  no  special  pathological  character.  It  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  a 
ooa  membrane  (intestinal  catarrh).  It  occurs  only  as  a  sporadic  disease, 
:  .1^  reapeet  differing  from  dysentery.  It  differs  also  from  dysentery  in  not 
'  i:n;r  to  destructive  lesions  of  the  affected  membrane  like  those  which  occur 
'  riailjr  in  the  epidemic  form  of  that  disease. 

r%r»ATioir.     The  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 

-tine  to  acute  inflammation,  after  infancy,  is  slight.     It  may  be  produced 

ixeesaes,  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  alcoholic  drinks,  poisoning 

substances,  and  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives.     It  is  sometimes 

'.*>atab1e  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  body  when  heated  and  perspiring, 

2S 
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local  causes  being  conjoined  therewith.     Fatigue  and  debility  will  co-operate 
with  these  causes. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  enteritis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  dysentery,  gas- 
tritis, colic,  peritonitis  and  typhoid  fever.  Assuming  that  the  local  t^jmi*- 
toms  are  sufficient  to  denote  inflammation  somewhere  within  the  abdomen, 
the  absence  of  the  characteristic  dysenteric  evacuations,  of  tenesmus,  and  U 
tenderness  in  the  tract  of  the  colon,  suffices  to  exclude  dysentery. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  if  unusually  prominent,  may  suggest  acute  gastritis 
But  the  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  point  distinctly  to  the  stomach  as  tL'f 
seat  of  disease.  This  disease  may  generally  be  excluded  without  difficuitj. 
The  two  disease*^,  however,  may  be  combined.  The  inflammation,  in  som** 
cases,  perhaps,  extends  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  stomach  ;  and,  in  ca.«r< 
of  poisoning  with  acrid  substances,  the  local  effects  of  the  latter  may  be  pro- 
duced within  the  small  intestine  as  well  as  in  the  stomach. 

Colic  is  a  functional  affection  characterized  by  intense  paroxysmal  pain, 
without  tenderness  or  febrile  movement,  and  is  oftener  accompanied  by  coo- 
stipation  than  diarrhoea.     These  points  are  sufficient  for  its  exclusion. 

As  regards  the  local  symptoms,  acute  enteritis  approximates  to  acute  peri- 
tonitis more  closely  than  to  any  other  affection.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
marked  disparity  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  these  two  affectionjL 
The  pain,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  common  to  both,  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  notably  greater  in  peritonitis.  Diarrhoea,  which  is  tie 
rule  in  enteritis,  occurs  exceptionally  in  peritonitis.  Rigidity  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  which  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  peritonitis  '^ 
wanting  in  enteritis.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  as  denoti^ 
by  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  is  much  greater  in  peritonitiA. 
Attention  to  these  points  renders  the  differential  diagnosis,  in  moat  case^ 
easy. 

The  abdominal  fiymptoms  in  typhoid  fever  may  lead  the  physician  to  sup- 
pose that  disease  to  be  simply  enteritis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  primarr 
enteritis  may  be  supposed  to  be  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which  attend  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,  namely,  the  characteristic  rise  of  tem|)erature,  together  » iih 
cephalalgia,  epistaxis,  bronchitis,  the  rose  eruption  and  delirium.  Moreover, 
the  adynamic  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  are  generally  greater  than  in  simple 
acute  enteritis,  while  the  enteric  symptoms  are  less  marked. 


Prognosis. — Acute  enteritis,  after  infancy,  in  the  majority  of  case^^  i* 
not  a  disease  of  great  gi*avity.  If  it  be  not  associated  with  any  other  im^ior- 
tant  affection,  and  the  patient  have  not  a  feeble  constitution,  a  favorable  pr\»z- 
nosis  may  be  generally  entertained.  The  disease,  however,  sometimes  end* 
fatally.  This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  fre- 
quent, the  prostration  marked  and  delirium  is  developed,  the  local  symptonu 
persisting.     The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  as  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  embraced  in  a  few 
words.  An  efficient  but  non-irritating  purgative  is  generally,  at  first,  ad- 
visable. Afterward,  opium  in  some  form  is  to  be  given  sufficiently  to  relieve 
pain  and  diarrhoea.  It  may  be  administered  by  either  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
or,  alternately,  in  both  modes,  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  It  is  to  be 
given  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  graduated 
according  to  its  effects.  Fomentations  over  the  abdomen  by  means  of  poul- 
tices, the  water  dressing,  or  spongio-piline,  are  useful.  Moderate  stimulation 
of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  by  sinapisms  or  liniments  is  appn^triate. 
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General  or  local  depletion  by  bloodletting  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for. 
ITtrrcur^r,  as  an  alterative  remedy,  or  given  to  '^  improve  the  secretions,"  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  supporting  treatment  is  indicated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  diet  at  first  should  be  restricted  and  bland ;  but  alimentation 
In  of  course,  important  if  supporting  measures  be  indicated.  The  question 
of  irrigation  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  enteritis, 
inasmuch  as  the  injected  liquid  does  not  readily  ascend  beyond  the  ilio-csecal 
raJre. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Enteritis. 

Subacute  enteritis  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  arising  either  from  dietetic 
''rrors  or  an  arrest  of  digestion  by  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  etc.  It  is 
fi'ft  easy  to  distinguish,  practically,  cases  of  transient  subacute  enteritis  from 
("Ay*^  of  functional  diarrhcea ;  nor  is  it  of  much  practical  consequence  to  make 
'i'is  discrimination,  since  the  indications  for  treatment  in  either  case  do  not 
matmally  differ,  embracing  mild  purgation,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies 
i^A  regulation  of  the  ingesta. 

Enteritis,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  is  described  by  some  authors  under 
*^*'  name  tnUstinal  catarrh.  Here,  as  in  other  connections,  the  term  catarrh 
i«  mi  adopted  in  this  work.  Authors  who  treat  at  length  of  intestinal  catarrh, 
'T'lUrace  under  this  head  cases  which  I  shall  notice  in  connection  with  diar- 
rl  i-a  and  intestinal  dyspepsia. 

C/ininic  enteritis  is  usually  referable  to  some  prior  morbid  condition.     It 

^TT  rarely  follows  acute  enteritis.     Chronic  passive  congestion  in  the  portal 

r^n'uIatioQ  is  a  cause  of  chronic  enteritis.     It  may  in  this  way  attend  diseases 

"'  tht  liver  (as  cirrhosis),  of  the  lungs  (as  emphysema,  chronic  pleuritis),  and 

'  tU  heart  (valvular  lesions).     All  of  these  affections  lead  to  chronic  intes- 

'  '<d  infUmmation  by  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  system. 

I  •^  {otbological  condition  is  at  first  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  intes- 

'•  ''*'^.    Brigbt's  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  chronic  enteritis.     It  is  a 

ti)»*nt  attendant  of  tuberculous  ulcerations  of  the  intestine,  and  may  occur 

^'hrtinic  tuberculosis  without  the  presence  of  intestinal  ulcers.     Chronic 

ntii  occurs  also  as  a  circumscribed  inflammation  about  other  forms  of 

ctr^tiiud  nicer,  about  new  growths  in  the  intestine,  and  above  strictures  of  the 

ItiA  said  to  be  attributable  to  malaria  in  some  cases.     The  intestinal 

.•  Hus  membrane  in  chronic  enteritis  is  coated  with  mucus  and  is  usually  of 

*U(*'  or  ash  color  from  the  deposition  of  pigment.     The  follicles  are  often 

ir<;*<l  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  ulcers. 

Th4^  «yinptonis  are  the  same  as  those  in  acute  enteritis,  but  less  marked. 

i-ttfjarion   may  alternate  with  diarrhoea.     In  the  way  of  treatment  the 

'^•z  jihoald  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed.    This  involves  in  many  cases  the 

atjnent  of  a  prior  morbid  state. 
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Acute  Gastritis. 

Th^  term  acute  has  been  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach  by  differ- 

:  joiboTB  with  a  widely  different  scope  of  signification.     In  the  cases  of 

nti«  to  which  heretofore,  by  many  authors,  the  term  has  been  restricted, 

•l3<«ra.*e   is  attended  with  extreme  danger  to  life,  ending  fatally,  as  a  rule. 

!'.••<«   cases,  almost  invariably  the  disease  is  caused  by  toxical  agents, 

-i-lr.  the  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons.     Acute  gastritis  was  considered  as 

-   A-9*trMrted  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work.     On  the  other  hand, 

' .  -  authors  include  under  the  name  acute  gastritis,  or  acute  gastric  catarrh, 

^-*ric  inflammation  of  every  grade  of  intensity,  and,  also,  certain  affections 
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generally  regarded  as  functional.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  application  of 
tlie  term  acute  to  other  diseases,  to  extend  its  scope  as  applied  to  gastritis,  io 
as  to  embrace  all  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  considerable  severity, 
obliging  patients  generally  to  keep  the  bed.  Acute  gastritis  will  be  consiA- 
ered  in  this  sense  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Cases  in  which  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  vi 
acute  disease,  will  be  included  under  the  heading  Subacute  Gastritis.  CtiM-^ 
of  chronic  gastritis  are  those  in  which  subacute  inflammation  is  more  or  le^ 
persistent. 

Adopting  the  more  comprehensive  scope  of  the  term  acute  gastritis,  the 
disease,  exclusive  of  toxical  cases,  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence — a  tWi 
which  would  not  d  priori  be  8Up]K)sed,  considering  the  quantity  of  ing^^(a 
received  into  the  stomach  daily,  the  various  stimulating  and  irritating  sub- 
stances which  often  enter  into  these,  the  great  functional  activity  of  the  orgun, 
the  amount  of  blood  which  it  claims  during  digestion,  and  the  extensive 
glandular  apparatus  which  it  contains. 


Anatomical  Characters More  knowledge  and  caution  are  requisite 

in  determining  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  than  of  any  otlirr 
organ.     The  stomach  often  presents  after  death  various  appearances  simu- 
lating disease,  but  which  are  independent  of  any  morbid  process.    These  dec  v- 
tive  appearances  are  dejjendent  chiefly  upon  two  factors,  namely,  the  xwm^^z 
amount  of  blood  in  the  organ  within  physiological  limits,  and  the  i»pid  p(»N 
mortem  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  chiefly  of  a  kinil 
of  self-digestion.     These  changes,  which  are  most  intense  in  the  fundus  *4 
the  stomach,  will  be  mentioned  subsequently  under  the  head  of  softenins  ^* 
the  stomach.     It  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  the  milder  grades  of  gt*tnc 
inflammation  from  post-mortem  changes.     Hence,  the  observations  of  Btou- 
mont  upon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  his  stomaiK 
are  of  especial  value,  and  are  usually  cited  as  descriptive  of  the  mild  form?  •! 
acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.     These  morbid  appearances  were  wiu'-i 
after  indiscretion  in  eating  or  following  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  *nd  wi-* 
accompanied  with  corresponding  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.     T'f  • ' 
rapidly  disappeared  by  proper  medication  and  attention  to  diet.     Beauir.    • 
noticed  during  these  attacks  of  mild  gastric  inflammation  a  livid  eTythrnu:'-> 
redness  distributed  in  irregular  small  patches.     Sometimes  the  mucous  ni*  ifr- 
brane  was  pale.     Ecchymoses  and  oozing  of  grumous  blood  from  crrtain  r*-; 
spots  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  were  slUo  observed.     The  secret ii»n  »< 
gastric  juice  was  deflcient,  and  was  replaced  by  a  considerable  qnantitT  ■ 
ropy,  alkaline  mucus  which  became  yellowish  or  muco-purulenl  whfn  t 
inflammation  was  more  than  commonly  severe.     Slightly  elevated  di*cN»'  ■•*- 
B|K>ts,  resembling  deposits  of  false  membrane,  and  called  aphthous  by  IW  3.- 
mont,  were  also  described. 

In  cases  of  more  severe  gastritis,  the  mucous  membrane  osuallj  prt^*-:* 
irregularly  scattered  spots  of  congestion.     Occasionally  the  re<liM**»  i*  v   " 
difl'used,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  pn^  :  ••  * 
pale  rather  than  a  congested  appearance.     Ecchymoses,  es|>ecially  up  "■  '*' 
summits  of  the  gastric  nigse,  may  be  pn»sent  in  large  number.      Tht»  n»       1 
membrane  is  thickened,  softened,  and  more  opaque  than  normal.      It5  •>  "    *' 
is  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  tenacious  mucus  or  muco-pus.     Tlir  fii  •      ^ 
may  extend  to  the  submucous  tii^sue.     Tlie  changes  are  most  tnarktni  u- .  ■ 
in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomaoh,  and  are  more  distinctive  oT  iniltr-j' 
tion  when  in  this  situation  than  when  in  the  fundus.     IIemorr1ia|nc  rn  -     ^ 
which  consist  of  round  or  oval  superficial  abrasions  of  the  mucous  mec.'  f 
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BpoD  a  hemorrhagic  base,  are  not  infrequent.^     Upon  microscopical  exami- 
nitioo,  bjpenemia  of  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  of 
those  about  the  summits  of  the  gastric  tubules,  and  extravasations  of  blood 
are  detected.     The  intertubular  tissue  is  thickened  by  the  presence  of  serum 
aod  of  extravasated  red  and  white  corpuscles.     The  accumulation  of  white 
ctuposcles  or  pus-cells  is  most  evident  about  the  muscularis  mucoss.     They 
Dajalso  be  present  in  the  submucous  tissue.     The  epithelial  cells  of  the 
gistric  toboles  may  either  remain  unchanged  or  may  undergo  cloudy  swell« 
iog.  that  is,  become  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  albuminous  granules 
(f).  54).    In  some  cases  this  may  be  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.     Some- 
timei  the  tubules  appear  to  be  fiUed  with  a  granular  matter  containing  nuclei, 
ba  witboot  distinct  cell-boundaries.     This  parenchymatous  degeneration  in 
the  ^andfl  of  the  stomach  often  occurs  in  fevers,  particularly  in  infectious 
dueases,  and  sometimes  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  without  evidence  of  inflam- 
Bation,  but  with  symptoms  of  disturbed  digestion  during  life.'     The  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  the  mouths 
cf  the  gastric  tubules  become  swollen  with  secretion  of  mucus  which  escapes 
fnxD  their  free  ends.     These  cells  are  found  in  the  mucus  coating  the  mucous 
nembrane,  but  to  what  extent  they  desquamate  during  life  is  a  matter  of 
BBcertainty.     The  solitary  follicles  of  the  stomach  (or  lenticular  glands,  as 
t^y  are  abo  called),  when  present,  are  often  swollen.    They  sometimes  seem 
to  be  increased  in  number  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  stomach.  Wilson 
Fdx  deacribes  the  development  of  follicular  ulcers  from  these  structures. 

It  u  impossible  to  describe  here  the  manifold  morbid  appearances  belong- 
in;  to  toxic  gastritis,  that  is,  gastritis  produced  by  swallowing  irritant  poi- 
*'»§.    These  are  in  some  cases  characteristic  of  the  action  of  special  poisons, 
a^l  are  described  in  works  on  special  pathological  anatomy  and  on  forensic 
a^fifrine.     The  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies, 
^A'l^  necTMis  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  may  produce  such  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  as  to 
'^  to  perforation  of  its  wall  during  life,  with  the  escape  of  its  contents  into 
*->  periioncad  cavity.     Some  of  these  poisons  cause  the  formation  of  a  diph- 
'Wiric  exudation  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     They  may  be  accom- 
f«ai«-d  by  characteristic  changes  in  the  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
<*  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    When  corrosive  poisons  are  swallowed,  more 
• '  U^  taflanunation  and  perhaps  sphacelation  may  be  present  in  the  mouth, 
;tiUTnx,  and  oesophagus,  but  these  signs  are  sometimes  wanting.     The  in- 
iiamatlooy  in  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  may  extend  into  the  duodenum. 

(  LcsjcxL  HiSTOBT. — ^Acutc  gastritis  gives  rise  to  pain  more  or  less  intense, 
"^^rred  to  the  epigastrium,  together  with  a  painful  sense  of  constriction, 
r:*"  pfFssure  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  stomach  in  inspiration  sometimes 
"r^AMss  the  fiain,  so  that  tlie  breathing  may  be  costal,  and  the  number  of 
"^pirBtioDa*  per  minute  is  increased.     Nausea  and  vomiting  are  prominent 

*  HriaUm  describes  an  eapecial  and  severe  form  of  gastritis  chariuH^frized  by  the 
r  »*afw  of  a  large  namber  of  hemorrhagio  erosions.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
'    i««J  with  hlood.     He  calls  the  affection  hemorrhagic  erosion  of  the  stomach  or 
•'»t.T»  gastritis. 

'  Vtr-bflpw,  in  eonfonnity  with  his  views  of  inflammation,  describes  this  parenchy^ 
'.iitf  «liange  as  inflammatory,  and  de8ignat«*ti  the  process  in  this  situation  as 
■t'llar  gastritis  or  gsfitradenitis  ;  but  Cornil  and  Ranvier  justly  remark  that  the 
itnre  of  this  lesion  is  very  doubtful.    Ebstein  finds,  in  cases  of  poiHon- 


ty  ph/omphcfrnn  or  by  alcohol,  the  parenchyniatons  degeneration  roost  marked  in 
•  .hi^  or  adeioanorphoaa  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules  (Virchow*s  Archiv,  Bd.  55,  p. 
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sjrmptoms.     In  some  cases  the  stomach  is  intolerant  of  water  or  the  bUoflest 
liquids,  even  in  very  small  quantities.     The  vomited  matter  is  muco-s^-rous 
of  a  greenish  color,  the  presence  of  bile  being  evident  from  the  bitter  taste, 
and  not  infrequently  it  is  sanguinolent.     The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  suV. 
fering.     The  thirst  is  frequently,'  but  not  always,  intense.     The  desire  for 
cold  water  is  sometimes  so  irresistible  that  the  patient  is  not  deterred  from 
drinking  it  by  the  painful  acts  of  vomiting  which  it  provokes.     Tendeme^s 
on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  often  marked.     The  pulse  is  more  or  le^ 
frequent  and  small.     The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  moderately,  and  some- 
times considerably,  raised.     The  thermometer,  however,  as  a  rule,  shows  bui 
a  moderate  fever  heat,  rarely  exceeding  101°  or  102°  Fahr.     The  bow«?U 
are  constipated  except  in  cases  of  poisoning.     Dysphagia  and  aphonia  are 
occasional  symptoms.     The  tongue  presents  no  special  morbid  appearmncf«. 
The  buccal  fluids  are  diminished,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.     T\\e  patient 
suffers  from  cephalalgia.     The  mind  is  depressed,  and  the  expression  is  anx- 
ious  and  haggard.     If  life  be  not  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  disease  nin  «m 
to  a  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  black,  grumous,  coffee-ground  matter  nuiv 
occur,  especially  in  cases  of  toxical  gastritis.     Towards  the  close  of  life  tl.*- 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  by  acts  of  regurgitation  rather  than  hj 
vomiting.    The  prostration  in  fatal  cases  becomes  extreme.    Hiccough  occurs. 
The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent  and  thready.     Coldness  of  the  surt'acv  \^ 
marked.     The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.    If  the  disease  end  in  reco^err. 
improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  takes  place  slowly;  convalescence  is  grmduaU 
and  the  inflammation  may  persist  in  a  chronic  form.     In  cases  of  gastnt.« 
produced  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  if  perforation  of  the  stomach  occur,  tl.'* 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  added.     Jaundice  occurs  in  some  cai^es,  slum  it.: 
that  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  duodenum.     The  foregoing  s^ketctt  ot 
the  symptomatology  applies  to  cases  of  marked  severity.     In  less  severe  ca>«-& 
the  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same,  with  a  lesser  grade  of  intensity. 

Pathological  Character. — The  stomach,  aside  from  its  office  a^  s 
receptacle  of  the  ingesta,  is  a  glandular  organ,  furnishing  daily  a  large  qi-jn- 
tity  of  an  important  secretion — the  gastric  juice.     In  its  reluctanciN  >«*  *■ 
speak,  to  take  on  acute  inflammation  from  the  internal  and  inapprex  :at-.«' 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  so-called  8i)ontaneous  inflammationa  in  otl-r 
situations,  it  resembles  other  glands,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreiuu  ktdn*  ^  < 
When  acute  inflammation  is  spontaneously  developed  in  this  sitiiatian,  it  d«»^ 
not  difler  in  pathological  character  from  acute  inflammation  seated  els«  «\-  r 
in  a  mucous  structure.     The  gravity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  phy^^it   .• 
ical  relations  of  the  stomach.     Acute  gastritis  produced,  traucnmtii*aiK.  l,« 
the  action  of  caustic  or  irritant  poisons,  is  develo|)ed  like  inflammation  :p-n 
the  action  of  the  same  local  causes  in  other  situations. 

Causation. — Exclusive  of  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons,  the  mcvKt  frr*" :  *: 
cause,  in  this  country,  is  spirit -drinking.     I  have  known  the  dis^fa^se  to  *•      « 
directly  a  debauch,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.     A  person  with  chronic  f^a^rr.-  • 
induced  and  kept  up  by  habitual  spirit-drinking,  is  liable  to  the  acute  aiftvt    - 
after  an  unusually  excessive  indulgence.     Exposure  to  cold  maj  act  a>  - 
auxiliary  cause.     In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the  fiatient  l>eing  an  l.-w  ■'• 
ual  drinker,  the  disease  followed  sleeping  in  a  cold  cellar.     Over^i^pletH-:    • 
the  stomach  with  stimulating  and  indigestible  food,  may  sometimes  |nvt-  r- 
to  acute  gastritis.     This  so-called  crapulous  gastritis  is  generalW  9ul«i  .*- 
It  is  a  traditional  error  to  enumerate  as  causes  drinking  cold  a*ater  «b«T  .:£ 
body  is  perspiring,  intense  mental  emotions,  and  contusion  of  tbe 
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Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  are  strongly  diagnostic. 
There  is  greater  probability  of  the  disease  being  incorrectly  supposed  to  exist, 
than  of  its  being  mistaken,  when  existing,  for  other  diseases.  Vomiting, 
however  frequent  and  persisting,  is  never  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  gastritis. 
I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  with  persistent  vomiting  to  be 
(rested  for  acute  gastritis,  and  the  error  not  discovered  prior  to  the  autopsy. 
Pf-ritonitis,  if  accompanied  with  vomiting,  may  assume  an  appearance  of 
eastritis,  but  the  diffusion  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  the  tympanitic 
dUtension,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  generally  suffice  for 
tbU  diflerential  diagnosis.  Gastritis  has  been  mistaken  for  pneumonitis,  but 
physical  exploration  of  the  chest  should  enable  the  physician  to  detect  or 
''xclttde  the  latter  affection.  The  danger  of  overlooking  gastritis  developed 
if'ter  a  debauch,  was  dwelt  upon  by  Stokes. 

Gasitralgia  was  formerly  confounded  with  gastritis.  The  paroxysmal  recur- 
r»*noe  of  pain,  or  its  occurrence  in  marked  exacerbations,  the  absence  of  febrile 
Movement,  of  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  and  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the 
^ilitj  to  take  food  sometimes  with  relief  of  the  pain,  sufficiently  characterize 
tht  former  affection  as  neuralgic. 

With  a  view  to  appropriate  antidotal  treatment,  and,  also,  in  a  medico- 
i^ial  point  of  view  in  certain  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  from  the 
«Tmptoms  whether  acute  gastritis  be  attributable  to  poison.  This  is  always 
b>  b^  suspected  in  severe  cases,  if  other  causes  be  not  evident.  Burning  in 
ti>^  throat  is  complained  of,  if  a  caustic  or  corrosive  poison  have  been  taken, 
and  the  local  action  of  the  poison  may  be  seen  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The 
natters  vomited  are  apt  to  contain  blood.  Diarrhoea  is  more  apt  to  occur. 
It  rai»ed  by  a  poison,  the  disease  is  developed  suddenly,  and  inquiry  is  to  be 
3j»je  to  ascertain  if  the  sudden  development  were  not  immediately  preceded 
ij  a  meal  or  the  ingestion  of  something  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink. 

pBOGirosis. — Cases  of  acute  gastritis,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the 
>Tm  aeote  was  formerly  used,  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  fatal.  In 
t*«^  more  comprehensive  scope  of  the  term,  tlie  disease  ends  in  recovery,  as  a 
^y.-*  if  toxical  cases  be  excluded.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few 
>»<r«,  patifnta  falling  quickly  into  a  condition  of  collapse.  These  cases, 
l.u««%-er,  are  exceptional.     The  mode  of  dying  is  generally  by  slow  asthenia. 

Wbeo  the  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison,  the  danger 
vUl  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  amount  of  local  injury. 

Tkcatmc5T. — ^The  indications  for  bloodletting  are  not  present  in  this 

•:  *^^M>«     Bearing  in  mind  that  the  danger  is  from  asthenia,  and  that  life  is 

«'fa^imeii  quickly  destroyed,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  admissible.     The 

^^•t  and  mo^t  important  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  secure  for  tiie  inflamed 

"^z^n  abivilate  rest.     With  reference  to  this  object,  the  less  of  anything  intro- 

'  '  ••  i  into  the  organ  the  better.     To  allay  intense  thirst,  small  pieces  of  ice 

"jkr  br  swallowed,  or  iced  water  taken  often,  in  a  very  small  quantity  at  a 

:  :&<s.     Tlie  physician  should  resist  the  temptation  to  try  in  succession  the 

..'^t  of  remedies  to  allay  vomiting,  all  of  which  will  be  likely  to  aggravate 

"•14  dictreasing  symptom.     It  is  desirable  to  administer  opiates  in  order  to 

■.•net  the  stomach  and  render  the  system  more  tolerant  of  the  disease.     A 

taJt  of  morphia  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue  may  be  tried,  and,  if  vomiting 

■»-  provoked  by  this  mode  of  administration,  it  should  be  administered  hypo- 

^rmtcally,  or  some  form  of  opiate  given  per  enema.     Fomentations  or  a 

•uall  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium.     Cathartics  are  inad- 

r*«^ible.     The  bowels  may  be  moved  by  stimulating  enemas.     Mercury, 

?r  in  large  or  small  doses,  is  not  indicated.     The  importunities  of  the 
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patient  for  an  emetic  are  to  be  resisfed.  There  may  be  a  feeling  as  if  the 
stomach  were  difltended,  or  as  if  there  was  an  accumulation  aggravating  tbe 
distress.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  state  of  the  membraoe,  u 
tenesmus  is  incident  to  inflammation  of  the  rectum. 

Alimentation  is  not  less  important  than  in  other  diseases,  and,  io  proportion 
as  the  symptoms  denote  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia,  supporting  meas- 
ures of  treatment  are  indicated.    The  stomach  will  not  tolerate  alcoholics  and 
food  ;  moreover,  their  introduction  into  the  stomach  conflicts  with  the  mot 
important  object  of  treatment,  namely,  absolute  rest  of  the  inflamed  orgHO. 
The  rectum  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  stomach  as  regards  the  reception  of 
ingesta.      This  is  a  disease  in  which  rectal  alimentation  is  of  invaluable 
service.     Alimentary  support  may  be  adequately  provided  thereby  during  a 
period  as  long  as  may  be  required,  that  is,  until  the  acute  symptomi  liave 
subsided,  and  the  stomach  will  tolerate  bland  nourishment.     From  three  to 
four  ounces  of  either  defibrinated  blood,  Leube's  pancreatic  meat  emol&ioD, 
or  his  ^^meat  solution,'*  or  milk  with  the  addition  of  egg  (the  election  of  any 
of  these  articles  being  made  after  experimental  trials,  and  perhaps  the  difleivnt 
articles  employed  in  alternation),  may  be  injected  every  four  or  six  lioure. 
If  alcoholic  support  be  indicated,  spirit  may  be  added  to  the  rectal  t'<)0<l, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication,  or  the  latter  may  be  adminii^tiTvil 
bypodermically.     The  addition  of  a  little  laudanum  to  each  injection  is  gH)*". 
rally  advisable.     Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  the  injection  of  water  trv»in 
time  to  time,  and  frequent  sponging  of  the  body.     The  danger  from  tL*- 
disease  is  much  lessened  and  the  duration  shortened  by  purauing  this  course' 

Milk,  with  the  addition  of  lime-water,  will  be  likely  at  first  to  be  i'^t 
borne  by  the  stomach,  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  Ot'i.-r 
forms  of  food  are  to  be  gradually  added.  After  the  inflammation  has  cr:i^  •!. 
the  stomach  is  left  in  an  atonic  condition,  and  remedies  of  a  tonic  chaTBCt^r 
are  indicated  during  convalescence.  If  the  acute  end  in  the  chronic  form  ()f 
inflammation,  the  treatment  due  to  chronic  gastritis  is  to  be  employed. 

Acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons  is  to  be  trf:it«-d 
after  the  plan  just  stated,  with  the  addition  of  measures  having  reference  t>> 
the  evacuation  and  neutralization  of  the  poisonous  substance.  Emetics  u*^ 
to  be  promptly  given,  and,  if  they  fail  to  act  efliciently,  the  stomach-pumi*  i* 
to  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  poison  be  one  which  can  be  ejected.  Ar^ri '-'• 
corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  antimony,  cnntharides,  copper,  plio>ph4*r\.*. 
together  with  a  great  number  of  vegetable  irritants,  such  as  cap^nicum.  gam- 
boge, croton  oil,  etc.,  may  be  expelled  from  the  stomach  ;  but«  if  any  ui'  t'  * 
corrosive  acids  have  been  taken,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  tbe  |in>ir;.( 
administration  of  antidotes.  Antidotes  are  also  to  be  given  after  the  em(>U»y. 
ment  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  to  eflect  the  removal  of  acrid  |m»im»c.«« 
For  details  respecting  the  management  of  cases  of  poiM>ning,  U»e  raiu«-r  .* 
referred  to  works  which  treat  of  toxicology.'     I  shall  simply  subjoin,  t'nr  t-  * 

I  The  pancreatic  meat  nnalsion  is  prepared  as  follows :   To  five  omieeft  oC  f  *  ■  • 
scraped  meat,  add  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  finely  choppt^l  pancr**a9,  and  threv  ■ 
of  warm  water.     The  mixture  nhonM  have  the  consistonce  of  thick  ^>ii|i.     L* . 
moat  solution  is  prepared  bj  adding  hydrochloric  aoid  with  water,  a»«i  m.\ 
heat  by  meanii  of  a  Pepin's  dijr»*«t»»r  (rW^  «*relier  die  Therapie  der  llAr*nk*.    • 
heiten,  Ton  W.  O.  Lenbe.*'  Banimtung  kliniacher  Vortr&jre,  tod  Volknaain,  N-*"     • 
Leipiig,  1873).     The  bowels  ahouM  be  thoroughly  waahed  oat  by  a  lar^  •:      » 
bi'fore  eomroencing  rectal  alimentation,  and  afterward  from  time  to  time.      Lao  la.     - 
adde<l   to  the  injt^rtions  proniot«'i4  their  retention,  and,  pr«»bably,  their   aHi>  r;  *    * 
Unsalted  beef  eh<(t»nce  is  to  b<*  ini'ladtM  among  the  articl(*s  of  rectal  di«*U 

*  Taylor  on  Poisons  may  be  consulted  for  tbia  purpose ;  alao,  artid* 
Dangliaon's  Medical  Dictionary. 
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eoDTenienoe  of  the  practitioner,  an  enumeration  of  the  antidotes  for  the  more 
loiportant  of  the  poisons  which  act  locally  upon  the  stomach. 

Ar$enicai  Preparationa  :  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  the  special 
uitiJole.  It  should  be  recently  prepared,  and  given  in  large  quantity,  if 
ibi.'i  preparation  be  not  immediately  available,  the  sesquioxide  or  common 
red  oxide  of  iron  (crocus  martis)  may  be  given  in  its  stead.  Bouchardat 
&*irued  to  combine  with  the  preparation  of  iron,  magnesia,  in  order  to  pro- 
iDoie  the  passage  of  the  iron  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  other  Salts  of  Mercury:  The  most  reliable 
ftDtidoce  IB  albumen,  and  the  white  of  eggs  is  the  best  and  most  available 
i/iicle. 

Salts  of  Copper:  Albumen  is  an  antidote.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen 
ind  ihe  hydrat^  persulphate  of  iron  are  said  by  Bouchardat  to  be  antidotal 
i"<th  Co  the  salts  of  mercury  and  copper. 

Tartar  £meii€:  Substances  containing  tannin  in  abundance,  and  mag- 
Desia. 

SitraU  of  Silver  :  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Mineral  Acids  :  Magnesia  or  chalk  mixed  with  water  or  milk  ;  the  alka- 
iioc  carbonates  or  soap. 

Oxalic  Acid:  Alagnesia,  chalk;  whiting  or  plaster  scraped  from  the  wall 
Of'  an  apartment  may  be  given,  mixed  with  water.     Alkalies  are  not  to  be 

Ammonia  :  Vinegar  or  any  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
Potassa  and  Soda :  The  same. 

Subacute  Oastritis. 

Sabacaie  gastritis,  not  becoming  chronic,  but  of  transient  duration,  occurs 
i«»t  infrequently.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  positiveness  how  frequently  it 
^''^cun,  because  practically  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
t^'cn  slight  inflammation  and  merely  functional  disturbance  in  this  situation. 
^ibacate  gastritis  doubtless  enters  into  certain  cases  of  the  affection  which 
v.^  tie  noticed  in  connection  with  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,  under 
'Lf  name  acute  dyspepsia.  Subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  much 
C'xv  frequent  in  infants  and  young  children  than  in  the  after  periods  of  life. 
A*  here  considered,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly  to  the  affection  occurring 
*«;M^iient  to  the  period  of  infancy. 

Ttv*  degree  of  inflammation  in  different  cases  of  subacute  gastritis  varies, 

>-:t;sr  either  alight,  moderate,  or  considerable,  as  evidenced  by  the  local  and 

r  :»-ra]  symptoms.     The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  marked  according 

'#1  the  lAlenstty  of  the  inflammation.     In  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is 

-.  ji.t  ur  moderate,  the  appetite  is  impaired  but  not  lost.     The  ingestion  of 

'"i  ift  followed  by  uneasiness  or  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  by 

■viiip«ofiM  denoting  indigestion,  namely,  flatulency,  eructations,  etc.     Thirst 

i«  a  fymptom  oaually  more  or  less  prominent.     Tenderness  over  the  epigas- 

ir.  »m  aad  a  furred  or  coated  tongue  are  other  symptoms.     The  urine  is  high- 

'  I^iT^d  and  loaded  with  the  urates.     In  some  cases  there  is  constipation,  and 

'.  ffOser  eaaes  diarrhcea,  the  latter  being  due  to  intestinal  indigestion.     Pain 

:•  thui  bead  is  a  frequent,  and  sometimes  a  prominent,  symptom  ;  and  when 

9.f.iMreted,  aa  it  frequently  is,  with  nausea,  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  <'  sick 

'^aiache.**     There  may  be  slight  pyrexia,  but  it  is  frequently  or  generally 

wanting,  except  after  the  ingestion  of  food  or  stimulants.     When  transient 

'brilc  movement  is  not  thus  produced,  the  pulse  is  usually  feeble,  and  the 

"XTrv^Bsties  are  apt  to  be  cold.     There  is  more  or  less  general  debility,  but 

ISA  Mroae  of  weaknefls  exceeds  the  actual  reduction  of  strength.     The  spirits 
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are  depressed,  and  the  suffering  may  be  considerable  from  malaise  without 
anj  definite  location  of  pain  or  distress. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  a  class  of  cases  which  the  practitioner  meets  with  fre- 
quently, and  which,  together  with  cases  of  the  idSTection  to  be  considered  in 
another  chapter  under  the  name  acute  dyspepsia,  is  popularly  known  as  a 
<^  bilious  attack." 

If  the  gastric  inflammation  be  greater,  approximating  in  intensity  to  acate 
gastritis,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  suffer- 
ing from  gastric  distress,  and  sometimes  from  a  dull,  obtuse  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  The  epigastric  tenderness  is  often  considerable,  anorexia  ij 
complete,  with  loathing  of  food  and  nausea.  Vomiting  is  apt  to  be  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  Mucus  is  vomited  in  abundance  ;  and,  if  the  efforts  of  vomit- 
ing be  prolonged,  bile  is  rejected.  The  patient  experiences  a  temponrr 
sense  of  relief  after  vomiting.  The  feeling  is  as  if  the  stomach  were  dis- 
tended, and  acts  of  vomiting  are  provoked  and  aided  by  voluntary  efibrts  with 
the  idea  that  if  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  effectually  discharged  the 
relief  would  be  permanent.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  condition 
of  the  membrane,  and  is  analogous  to  the  sensation  connected  with  tenesmus 
in  dysentery.  It  may  be  called  gastric  tenesmus.  Thirst  is  apt  to  be  urgent, 
and  cold  drinks  are  craved.  The  tongue  is  coated  at  first,  but,  in  the  coQr«^ 
of  the  affection,  it  may  become  clean  and  reddened.  Eitlier  constipation  or 
diarrhoea  may  exist.  There  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  with  evening 
exacerbations,  as  shown  by  the  pulse  and  axillary  temperature ;  the  latter, 
however,  rarely  exceeds  100°  Fahr.  Chilly  sensations  and  rigors  are  com- 
mon, continuing  for  a  few  seconds  and  recurring  irregularly.  Cephalalgia  i.'* 
generally  marked,  and  in  some  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  tension,  or 
a  feeling  as  if  the  head  would  break.  There  is  often  a  sense  of  prostration, 
with  depression  of  spirits  and  sometimes  a  notable  degree  of  mental  a|4itliy. 
In  cases  of  maximum  severity,  subacute  gastritis  so  closely  approximates  to 
acute  gastritis  that  there  is  scarcely  a  well-marked  line  of  division  becw<tD 
the  two  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  gastritis  with  considerable  pyrexia,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  <*  gastric  fever."  This  name  implies  that  the  disease  is  primarily  or 
essentially  a  fever,  whereas  the  fever  is  purely  symptomatic  and  secondary  to 
the  gastric  inflammation. 

Subacute  gastritis,  if  the  inflammation  be  slight  or  moderate,  is  usually  of 
short  duration,  convalescence  taking  place  in  a  few  days.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion have  considerable  intensity,  the  duration  of  the  disease  b  from  a  ve«  k 
to  three  weeks.  If  the  inflammation  persist  much  beyond  the  latter  date,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  chronic. 

Subacute  gastritis,  in  some  cases,  is  evidently  of  dietetic  origin.  It  is 
sometimes  attributable  to  the  decomposition  of  ingested  aliment,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  gastric  juice,  or  to  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  being  out  c/ 
proportion  to  the  digestive  capability  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  ingestion  <4 
food  difficult  of  digestion,  or  in  which  putrefaction  had  begun  prior  to  tl»e 
ingestion  of  it.  Persons  who  are  habitually  addicted  to  over-indulgence  in 
eating,  or  to  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  the  free  use  of  condiments,  are  doubt- 
less more  liable  to  this  affection  than  otliers,  as  a  consequence  of  a  gluttonoit*" 
meal,  or  when,  from  any  cause,  stomach  digestion  is  arrested.  The  afiecti(rp 
sometimes  follows  a  prolonged  debauch.  The  habitual  free  use  of  spirits 
begets  a  liability  to  it.  It  occurs  especially  among  drunkards.  It  maj  U' 
caused  by  any  of  the  acrid  or  irritant  poisons  not  t^iken  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  acute  gastritis.  The  so-called  ureemic  gastritis  is  caused  by  tlif 
irritant  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  by  the  decomposition  t^ 
urea  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  some 
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authors  have  maintained  (Garrod,  Charcot),  that  in  some  cases  of  gout,  uric 
acid  is  eliminated  by  the  stomach,  and  by  a  similar  irritant  effect  causes 
gHStritis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  causes,  both  remote  and  prox- 
imate, are  not  apparent. 

An  afiection  to  which  subacute  gastritis  is  closely  affiliated,  is  that  to  be 
considered  under  the  name  acute  dyspepsia.  Gastric  inflammation  doubt- 
less enters  into  certain  cases  of  the  latter  affection,  but  the  functional  disturb- 
ance is  disproportionately  great  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  inflammation, 
and  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter ;  hence,  the  propriety  of  consid- 
ering it  a  functional  aflfection  of  the  stomach.  The  diflerential  diagnosis  of 
these  affections  is  not,  practically,  of  great  importance.  The  symptoms  of 
gastritis  are  present  in  certain  cases  of  remittent  fever,  and,  perhaps,  they 
proceed  actually  from  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  these  cases. 
The  symptomatic  phenomena  of  remittent  fever,  however,  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  render  its  discrimination  from  simple  gastritis  easy.  Cases  of 
ephemeral  fever,  or  febricula,  are  to  be  discriminated  by  the  want  of  propor- 
tion between  the  febrile  phenomena  and  the  gastric  symptoms.  Cases  of 
continued  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid,  very  rarely  present  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis with  sufficient  prominence  for  the  differential  diagnosis  to  be  a  matter 
(^  question.     In  general,  the  diagnosis  of  subacute  gastritis  is  not  diflicult. 

In  the  treatment  of  subacute  gastritis,  rest  of  the  inflamed  organ  is  of 
primary  importance.  If  the  inflanimation  be  but  slight  or  moderate,  it  will 
saflice  to  place  the  patient  on  a  diet  reduced  in  quantity,  consisting  of  milk 
with  lime-water,  and  farinaceous  articles.  In  cases  of  greater  severity,  com- 
plete abstinence  for  two,  three,  or  four  days  may  be  advisable ;  the  vomiting 
and  loathing  for  food  will  be  likely  to  secure  this  end  without  any  injunctions 
on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  symptoms  denote 
exiiaustion,  the  patient  may  be  supported  by  rectal  alimentation.  The 
abstraction  of  blood,  either  locally  or  by  venesection,  is  never  indicated. 
BeDefit  may  be  derived  from  sinapisms  or  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium. 
Emetics  and  purgatives  are  contra-indicated.  The  sensations  of  the  patient 
may  lead  to  a  desire  for  both,  especially  the  former,  but  they  do  not  effect  any 
desirable  object,  and  their  local  action  upon  the  inflamed  member  will  do 
harm.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated,  simple  enemas  may  be  employed.  Mer- 
cury is  not  indicated  more  than  in  cases  of  inflammation  affecting  the  mucous 
membrane  or  other  portions  of  the  digestive  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  to  allay  vomiting,  are  indi- 
cated, namely,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscyamus,  and  especially  the 
salts  of  morphia.  Small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  swallowed,  or  iced  water  given 
iD  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  and  often  repeated,  if  found  to  be  grateful  to  the 
patient.  Carbonated  water  is  not  only  taken  with  comfort,  but  appears  to 
be  useful. 

It  is  important  not  to  continue  the  abstinence  from  food  or  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  diet  too  long.  As  soon  as  nutritious  articles  of  food  are  well  tolerated 
bj  the  stomachy  they  are  admissible.  The  improvement  of  diet  should  be 
made  gradually  and  tentatively.  During  convalescence  the  mineral  acids  are 
useful  as  tonics ;  and,  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased,  other  tonics  may  be 
appropriate.  Patients  who  are  spirit-drinkers  should  be  told  of  the  connection 
of  the  disease  with  their  habits. 

Chronic  Oastritis. 

Chronic  gastritis  is  not  infrequent,  although  it  is  not  as  common  an  affec- 
tion as  was  supposed  some  years  ago.  Chronic  functional  disorders  were  for- 
Bkerly  considered  as  inflammatory.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate 
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clinically  between  chronic  inflammation  and  the  functional  affecti<ins  embractd 
under  the  name  dyspepsia.  The  differential  points  involved  in  this  diKrim- 
ination  will  suffice  for  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis  of  the  affection. 
The  affection  occurs  oftener  in  middle  and  advanced  life  than  in  children  and 
young  persons.     It  occurs  in  men  oftener  than  in  women. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  changes  in  chronic  gastritis  are  mo^t 
frequently  present  and  most  marked  in  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stonuu^b. 
This  localization  applies  also  to  the  majority  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
stomach.     The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  in  different  cases.    It 
may  be  red,  brown,  ash-gray,  slate-colored,  whitish.    A  bluish-red  color,  either 
diffusely  or  in  spots,  is  usuaJly  present  in  chronic  inflammation  attendant  upon 
prolonged  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach,  such  as  accompanies  cirrliosis 
of  the  liver,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  heart-disease.     Ecchymoees  and 
hemorrhagic  erosions  are  frequently  present.   The  mucous  membrane,  as  a  rule, 
is  more  or  less  pigmented,  and  this  gives  rise  to  brown,  ashy,  and  slate  cobn. 
The  pigment  generally  appears  as  little  dots  scattered  over  the  mna)us  mem- 
brane.    The  same  pigmentation  often  co-exists  in  the  intestinal  tract.    It  i& 
most  frequent  where  there  is  mechanical  congestion  of  the  stomach  in  conse- 
quence of  portal  obstruction.     It  is  referred  to  alterations  in  the  hsemogbbiD 
of  eztravasated  red  blood-corpuscles  (Part  I.  p.  59),  and  is  therefore  regardd 
as  a  sign  of  preceding  congestion  and  hemorrhage.     The  pigment  exists  in 
the  form  of  dark  granules,  either  free  or  in  cells,  in  the  intertubular  tissue, 
and  sometimes  in  cells  within  the  tubules.     The  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
is  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  viscid  mucus  or  muco-pus.     The  consistence 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  peculiarly  Arm  and  tough ;  at  other 
times  it  is  more  or  less  softened.     The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
varies  in  different  cases  and  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach  in  the  saou« 
case.     Chronic  inflammation  leads  both  to  thickening  and  thinning  ot*  tLe 
mucous  membrane.     The  latter  result  is  often,  although  not  invariably,  con- 
secutive to  the  former.     The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  thickened,  but  not 
infrequently  it  is  atrophied  in  certain  places,  and,  exceptionally,  the  whdle 
membrane  may  be  abnormally  thin.     Both  in  healthy  and  diseased  stomachs 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  region  not  infrequently  presents  little 
rounded  elevations,  separated  by  slight  furrows.     This  condition,  compared 
sometimes  to  granulations  upon  wounds,  is  called  mamillation  or  Uai  mame- 
lonni  of  Louis.     When  present  in  healthy,  and  often  in  diseased,  stomacbN 
it  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscularis  mucosae  (Bnicke's  muscle).    In 
chronic  gastritis,  however,  it  may  also  be  referable  to  irregular  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane.     The  furrows  may  correspond  to  atrophic  s^iots. 
Exceptionally  polypoid  growths,  due  to  localized  increase  of  connective  tissue 
and  enlargement  and  proliferation  of  the  gastric  tubules,  are  present,  even  in 
considerable  number  (gastritis  polyposa).     Little  cysts,  about  a  millimetre  in 
diameter,  are  frequently  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane.     They  are  the 
result  of  distension  of  parts  of  the  gastric  tubules  with  a  clear  mucoid  secre- 
tion.    Sometimes  the  cysts  attain  a  much  larger  size.     The  submucous  ussoe 
is  frequently  thicker  and  denser  than  normal.     There  may  also  be  some  bj* 
pertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.     Upon  microscopical  examination  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  found  to  be  increased  in 
amount.     The  gastric  tubules  may  be  enlarged  in  consequence  of  swelling 
and  parenchymatous  or  fatty  degeneration  of  their  epithelial  cells.     U&uallj 
the  tubules  are  affected  in  groups,  some  remaining  unchanged.     The  dog^^ne- 
rative  change  may  lead  to  complete  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.    The 
tubes  are  then  partly  or  completely  filled  with  albuminous  and  tiatty  detrinis. 
Finally,  the  tubules  may  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  places  even  obliter- 
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ited.  According  to  W.  Fox,  fatty  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  connective 
ti>3ue  a^  well  as  in  the  glands.  The  cystic  transformation,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  is  attributable  to  partial  occlusion  of  the  tubules  in 
consequence  of  the  new  growth  of  interstitial  tissue.  A  change  which  occa- 
sionally occurs  is  proliferation  or  adenomatous  growth  of  the  tubules.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pylorus  little  villous  projections  of  vascularized  connec- 
tive tissue  are  often  met  with  in  chronic  gastritis.  In  the  atrophied  portions 
of  macoas  membrane  the  tubules  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  normal. 
Such  places  have  usually  a  smooth  surface  and  are  pigmented. 

Symptoms  denoting  indigestion  or  difficult  digestion  are  present  in  cases 

of  chronic  gastritis,  but  these,  alone,  are  not  diagnostic,  since  they  alike  exist 

in  CAMS  of  dyspefisia.     Pain  may  not  be  present,  and,  if  present,  is  not  dis- 

(imrtive.     A  burning  sensation  or  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  gastric  region  is 

^im«fwhat  diagnostic.     Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  somewhat  diag- 

nfi^tk^  provided  it  be  limited  to  that  region  and  constant,  that  is,  not  present 

iD*>Hy  during  the  process  of  digestion  or  when  the  stomach  is  distended. 

Tlitrit  is  diagnostic,  if  habitual,  that  is,  present  not  only  during  the  process 

i^f  di^f*siion,  but  at  other  times.     The  appetite  is  much  oftener  impaired  in 

ciinnection  with  chronic  gastritis  than  in  cases  of  dyspepsia;  the  appetite 

»•  iTt-nerally  preserved,  and  often  craving,  in  the  latter.     The  nutrition  is 

"'truer  defective  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis ;  dyspeptics  often  preserve  their 

vfi^rht  unimfMiired.     In  chronic  gastritis,  stimulating  articles  of  food,  such 

\*  meat  and  condiments,  are  not  as  well  borne  as  bland  aliments,  the  reverse 

I-  ing  oftener  the  case  in  dyspepsia.     Alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  produce 

j..<ric  diHtress  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  whereas,  they  often  relieve  dis- 

trn^  incident  to  merely  functional  disorder.     Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more 

»•;  *  to  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  gastritis,  excluding  cases  of  so-called 

k  ut«?  dyspepsia  and  certain  cases  of  functional  disorder  characterized  by 

i«>mitiDg;  in  ordinary  cases  of  dyspepsia,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  com- 

&"«.     A  slight  grade  of  febrile  movement  is  sometimes  observed  in  chronic 

j.Liitnti4,  and  very  rarely  in  a  purely  functional  disorder. 

Tlie  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  combination  of  more  or  less  of  the  fore- 

.*  iri^  diflferential  points.     In  making  the  diagnosis,  certain  structural  affec- 

•    '!«  fjf  cho  stomach  are  to  be  excluded,  namely,  carcinoma  and  ulcer.     The 

•i  .«:Tw>4tic  fi»ymptoms  of  these  affections  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

C'hrouie  gastritis  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the 

'"Tuuch  develoi)ed  spontaneously  or  produced  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons. 

1-  rruiy  proceed  from  exces.ses  in  eating  or  spirit-drinking,  and,  on  the  other 

■  1.  it  iH  Btated  that  long  fasting  or  too  rigid  dieting  may  give  rise  to  it.    In 

z-  <lf-»troyed  by  starvation,  Andral  found  the  stomach  inflamed  and  ulce- 

-  ••  I  ;  but  similar  ex|»eriments  made  by  Martigny  were  negative  as  regards 

-•-araiicei)  of  inflammation  in  this  organ.'     Stark,  who  fell  a  victim  to  ex- 

ri.-iH'nt-*   in  dietetics  in   1809,  had  symptoms  of  gastritis  developed  during 

•  *'U'jy*l   abs^tinence.     Arsenic  intro<luced  into  the  system  by  absorption 

m  an   external  wound,  gives  rise  to  gastritis,  as  ascertained  by  Brodie 

!  %*-rifi4*«l  by  the  observations  of  others.     Chronic  gastritis  also  frequently 

'  ''.\t*  fn*ni  long-continued  venous  congestion  of  the  stomach,  in  consequence 

'  ob*iarl<-A  to  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  lungs  and  heart.     This  chronic 

■  /^-»ikm  u«  roost  intense,  rateris  paribuSf  when  the  obstacle  is  in  the  liver. 

f.^i{.hTv>finA  of  the  lungs,  chronic  pleurisy,  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and 

•-  -^»aJly  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  are  often  accom^mnied  by  chronic  gastritis. 

it  tM^^urs  also  in  connection  with  gout,  and  with  pulmonary  phthisis.    Chronic 

*  Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologle,  tome  vlii. 
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gastritis  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  renal  disease  involving  anemia;  the  ex- 
planation  is  that  already  given,  namely,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  eliminated  by  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  acts  as  a  local  irritant. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  dietetic  causes  wLich 
may  have  originated  or  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  affection.  The  patitnt 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  bland  and  easily-digested  diet,  consisting  of  milk,  e^^rs 
stale  bread,  soft-boiled  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  articles — articles  di^r^'^trd 
in  the  small  intestine.  Meat  and  stimulants  are  to  be  interdicted.  For  a 
short  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  below  th" 
amount  which  the  wants  of  the  system  require.  Food  should  be  taken  in 
small  quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  liealth.  Moderate  coantrr- 
irritation  over  the  epigastrium  is  useful.  The  remedies  to  be  administers! 
are  few.  Solicitations  for  emetics  and  cathartics  are  to  be  resisted.  Patierrj 
are  apt  to  declare  that  they  are  ^'  bilious,"  or  that  there  exists  '<  foulness  a 
the  stomach,"  and,  hence,  that  they  need  evacuant  medicines.  But  in  pkc*- 
of  medicines  which,  from  their  irritant  action,  will  tend  to  increase  or  [-nw 
long  the  inflammation,  remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane  are  irli- 
cated,  namely,  small  doses  of  morphia,  hyoscyamus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bis- 
muth, etc.  After  the  inflammation  has  ceased,  functional  debility  or  atr>ny 
remains.  Tonics  and  improved  diet  are  then  required.  It  is  a  point  of  (3*  li- 
cacy  to  determine  when  to  make  this  change  in  the  treatment.  It  i»  hk^ 
resorting  to  passive  motion  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocation.  The  chanjt- 
is  to  be  commenced  tentatively,  and  continued,  or  not,  according  to  the  etfett. 
The  symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  and  the  indications  for  treatm«'nt. 
which  may  be  present  after  the  inflammation  ceases,  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  dypepsia  (vide  Chapt.  V.). 

Phlegmonous  Oastritii. 

By  phlegmonous  gastritis  is  understood  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach.  This  disease  is  very  rare.  The  submucous  tisj^u^  i* 
primarily  involved,  but  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  other  coats  of  th- 
stomach.  Synonyms  for  this  disease  are  gastritis  submucosa  (Dittrich).  sup- 
purative linitis  (Brinton),  and  interstitial  suppurative  gastritis  (Auvr.i\ ». 
The  affection  appears  either  as  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in  the  wall* 
of  the  stomach,  or  as  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  of  the  ventricular  coar^ 
The  former  condition,  which  is  the  more  frequent,  is  also  called  absce>*  oi* 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  single  or  multiple.  It  may  attain  the  size  «*f 
the  fist.  The  purulent  collection  is  in  the  submucous  coat  and  frequent !t 
invades  the  muscular  layer.  The  mucous  and  serous  layers  may  be  intact, 
Thei-e  is  usually,  however,  a  localized  peritonitis  over  the  seat  of  the  ab*c^>*. 
The  abscess  may  rupture  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  cavity  U 
the  stomach,  or,  less  frequently,  through  the  serous  coat  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  rare  instances  recovery  may  take  place  after  the  escape  of  the 
pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  A  cicatrix  then  results,  and  this  may 
lead  to  stenosis  of  the  stomach. 

Purulent  infiltration  of  the  submucous  coat  usually  involves  only  a  part  d 
the  stomach  ;  it  may,  however,  affect  its  whole  extent.  The  suppurative  pro- 
cess may  also  extend  into  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  into  the  ^h**- 
denum.  The  wall  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  stonmch  is  thickene^l ;  it  mj} 
be  six  or  eight  times  its  normal  dimensions.  The  mucous  membrane  i« 
usually  swollen  and  spongy  in  texture.  It  generally  presents  a  numltr  ol 
little  round  openings,  through  which  pus  can  be  pressed  oat.  Some(iiD<-< 
larger  irregular  ulcers  are  present.     Upon  cutting  through  the  wall  of  thf 
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iUmachj  the  accamulation  of  pus  is  found  to  be  greatest  in  the  submucous 
cuat»  whence  purulent  septa  often  extend  between  tlie  bundles  of  the  muscu- 
lir  coat.  The  subserous  tissue,  also,  frequently  contains  pus.  In  fact,  while 
the  lax  submucous  and  subserous  tissues  suffer  the  most,  microscopical  exam- 
iiuuion  usoallj  shows  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  pus-cells  in  the  firmer 
mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.  Purulent  iniiltration  may  be 
Accompanied  by  the  presence  of  circumscribed  abscesses.  The  suppurative 
intUmmation,  exceptionally,  may  not  have  advanced  to  the  breaking  down  of 
tii^ue,  80  that  the  infiltration  with  pus-corpuscles  is  only  evident  upon  micro- 
"^^iipical  examination.  Circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of 
tht  »tomach  (perigastritis)  is  often  present,  and  not  infrequently  general  peri- 
t«>fiitis.  Infectious  thrombi  may  form  in  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  and,  by 
the  separation  of  emboli,  lead  to  secondary  abscesses  in  the  liver  and  lungs. 
Plileginonous  gastritis  is  one  of  the  causes  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  In 
A  Dumber  of  cases  there  have  been  evidences  of  a  previous  chronic  gastritis, 
viih  fibrous  thickening  of  the  submucosa. 

Etioiogically,  phlegmonous  gastritis  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties — a 
(iriaiarjt  idiopathic,  and  a  secondary,  metastatic.  Metastatic  phlegmonous 
giftnli&j  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  abscess,  is  secondary 
w  5«vere  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pyaemia  and  puerperal  fever.  The  pri- 
mary variety  has  been  observed  most  frequently  in  drunkards.  Other  causes 
vhich  have  been  assigned,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  doubtful,  are  injuries  in 
Uh:  region  of  tlie  stomach,  errors  in  diet,  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  most 
cjfl*^  of  the  primary  variety  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  efficient  cause. 
Molei^  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  It  has  usually  occurred  in 
Ui«  middle  period  of  life. 

The  symptoms  of  the  metastatic  variety  are  usually  obscured  by  those  of 

ti«;  primary  disease.     The  idiopathic  form  generally  runs  an  acute  course, 

.'  rminating  in  from  one  to  three  weeks.      Its  progress,  however,  may  be 

•  ..runic  and  insidious.     As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  with  a  chill,  and  may 

^^  attended  by  repeated  chills.     The  temperature  is  elevated,  often  consider- 

a-'iy.     The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.     The  patient  suffers  from  thirst  and 

^urrcxitu     There  are  usually  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 

*-  /.on,  baft  these  may  be  absent.     Vomiting  and  retching  are  prominent 

•;  m(4o«Dtf*     The  stomach  is  generally  more  or  less  distended  with  gas.     In 

-  mr  caaes  t]iere  has  been  constipation  and  in  others  diarrhoea.     Prostration 

- 1  fir  fteU  in.     Brinton  observed  icterus  in  some  cases.     Toward  the  end  the 

f.atM;nft  becomes  delirious.     Death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  state  of  collapse. 

T  ■■«?  fatal  terminatipn  is  sometimes  sudden.     These  symptoms  may  be  com- 

:  l.-ated  by  those  of  acute  peritonitis.     As  a  rule,  no  pus  has  been  detected 

V  i:<i  ihc  naked  eye  in  tlie  vomited  material.     Sometimes,  however,  when  an 

r-*c<^hs  haa  burst  into  the  stomach,  a  large  quantity  of  pus  has  been  vomited. 

*  ^  >-iu»ionaily  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be 

'  .1  daring  life  as  a  tumor.     The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  from  two 

>'  Cf-n  day»»  bat  may  be  longer. 

Tbt^re  are  no  diagnostic  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis.     Its  recogni- 

'Tt  during  life  is  usually  impossible.     It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  sus- 

;'T-ted  lyy  excluding  other  conditions,  especially  general  peritonitis.     In  some 

..-r-»  it*  presence  has  been  rendered  probable  by  the  detection  of  a  swelling, 

fin^'^ned  with  the  stomach,  the  disappearance  of  which  was  followed  by  the 

"^icin^  of  a  quantity  of  pus.     But  even  in  this  case  it  would  often  be  diffi- 

I  to  exclude  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  which  had  taken  its  origin  outside  of 

'•  «tofiiach ;  tor  instance,  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal 

avitj. 
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The  termination  of  plilegmonous  gastritis  is  usually  fatal.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  abscess  of  the  stomach  may  end  in  recovery. 

The  treatment  indicated  in  phlegmonous  gastritis  has  for  its  objects  mm. 
plete  rest  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  relief  of  pain.  The  first  of  xhi^ 
objects  is  secured  by  rectal  alimentation  and  opiates.  The  relief  of  pain  i» 
effected  by  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  emollient  and  soothiog  applicationf 
over  the  epigastrium. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  stomach  have  been  df- 
scribed,  but  they  are  little  understood  and  are  without  clinical  interestt  Ite^p;' 
unattended  by  distinctive  symptoms.  Pseudo-membranous  gastritis  is  u«n<illy 
secondary  to  some  other  disease,  such  as  croup  and  diphtheria,  tjr|>hoid  fev»T. 
pyaemia,  puerperal  fever.     It  may  be  produced  by  swallowing  acrid  poison*. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Gastritis.    Cirrhosis  of  the  8tomteh. 
Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorns. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in 
consequence  of  new  growth  of  connective  tissue.     The  affection  was  cI^^tK 
described  by  Brinton,  who  pro|)osed  for  it  the  names  plastic  linitis  and  cir- 
rhosis of  the  stomach.     It  has  also  been  called  fibroid  degeneration  or  intil- 
tration,  induration,  sclerosis,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  stomach.     The  nam*' 
chronic  interstitial  gastritis  implies  that  the  morbid  process  is  a  chronic  io- 
flammation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  stomach,  analogous  to  that  of  tW 
liver  in  cirrhosis.     The  affection  is  referred  to  by  most  German  writers  undt'r 
the  name  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis,  with  which,  although  often  aiksoctated.  it 
should  not  be  confounded.     The  disease,  although  rare,  has  been  ol««4»rvf<J 
in  several  typical  cases.     In  such  cases  the  stomach  is  small  and  incrpa«f^ 
in  weight  and  density.     The  diminution  in  its  capacity  may  be  <*xtrein*. 
Its  cavity  may  not  be  larger  than  a  medium-sized  pear.     In  certain  in«taoc»^ 
the  stomach  has  been  described  as  normal  in  size  or  even  dilat<HL     P.* 
thickness  and  increased  density  of  the  ventricular  walls  may  be  such  t)y. 
U|K)n  incision,  the  organ  does  not  collapse.     The  stomach-wtdl  may  meaf*:'^ 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.     The  organ  may  be  uniformly  affected,  or  t>  • 
change  may  be  greatest  in  the  pyloric  region.     When  the  pyloric  T**<n<»n  r« 
alone  affected,  the  remainder  of  the  stomach  is  dilated  instead  of  contrar*.***! 
Ui)on  examining  a  section  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  the  coat*  j^ 
found  to  present  an  unnatural  uniformity.     Their  consistence  is  Ann,  alnx-t 
cartilaginous.     The  new  growth  of  connecti%*e  tissue,  to  .which  the  chauL**   * 
mainly  due,  involves  usually  all  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  morv  «-*'-- 
cially  the  submucous,  which  ap|)ears  as  a  dense,  white  layer.    The  mosculA*^*' 
es|>ecially  the  transverse  layer,  is  frequently  much  hypertrophied,  and  pt^^nt. 
a  grayish,  translucent  appearance.     It  is  usually  invaded  by  the  new  ^»«i 
of  fibrous  tissue.     The  subserous  tissue  is  also  thickened  aud  fibrous.     T* ' 
serous  coat  is  of  a  peculiar  opaque,  pearly-white  color.     The  mucoo»  !»■«- 
brane  may  be  intact,  but  is  generally  involved  in  the  morbid  chancre.     V* 
inters^titial  tissue  is  thickened,  the  tubules  are  atrophied  and  may  evt-ti  d***;* 
pear  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  stomach.*    In  some  cases  no  chftnj:*^  • 
the  gastric  glands  have  been  noticed. 

The  thickening  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  prkww^ 
Tliis  condition  has  been  called  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  pylorus  (Hab«^>^«'^ 


*  In  a  caso  reported  by  Nothnnp^l  and  examined  miorosoopicallT  Kr  W«  1ft**«* 
glan<l8  w(*re  found  only  iu  the  pyloric  region.     Deutsches  Arcbiv  f.  kiln. 
24,  p.  353,  1871). 
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and  hTpertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  (Lebert).  In  works  devoted  espe- 
cialiy  to  diseases  of  the  stomach,  it  appropriately  receives  separate  considera- 
tion. The  thickening  here  also  is  due  to  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue  and 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.  This  lesion  induces  stricture  of  the 
pylorus,  which  may  amount  almost  to  complete  closure  of  the  orifice.  In 
consequence  of  pyloric  obstruction,  the  stomach  becomes  dilated,  and  its  mus- 
cular coat  hypertrophied.  In  a  case  of  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus, 
related  by  Nauwerk,^  the  stomach  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  lesion  has  been  confounded  with  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  microscopical  examination.  In  some 
cases  <^  hard  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  cancerous  alveoli  are  few  in  number 
and  separated  by  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  cirrhotic  contraction  of  the  stomach  are  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  admit  of  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  affection  is  a  grave  one,  and 
usually  terminates  fatally.  Sometimes,  like  other  severe  affections  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  unattended  by  symptoms.  Usually  the  symptoms  at  first  are 
those  of  simple  chronic  gastritis,  such  as  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium ;  but  these  symptoms  are  inconstant 
and  possess  nothing  characteristic.  As  the  disease  progresses,  a  more  severe 
affection  is  suspected,  usually  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  loses  fiesh 
and  strength.  In  an  interesting  case  reported  by  Nothnagel,  the  patient  pre- 
sented all  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia,  including  hemor- 
rhages in  the  retina  and  elsewhere.  To  a  certain  degree  characteristic  of 
cirrhotic  contraction  are  the  inability  to  take  more  than  a  small  quantity  of 
food  or  drink  at  a  time,  and  the  sense  of  fulness  which  follows  the  ingestion 
of  this  small  quantity.  The  patient  thus  suffers  from  inanition,  both  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  from  the  disturbance  with 
its  digestive  functions.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  hard  mass  presenting 
the  contracted  contours  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  In  a  few  cases  the  vomiting  of  coffee-ground  material  has  been  noted, 
but  this  occurrence  is  exceptional.  Pain  is  not  usually  a  prominent  symp- 
tom.   Constipation  has  been  the  rule. 

In  a  case  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  stomach  were 
found  to  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  everywhere  except  at 
the  pyloric  third,  the  patient,  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  death,  supposed  that 
he  was  simply  dyspeptic,  his  ailments  not  leading  him  to  seek  medical  ad- 
vice. In  this  case  the  organ  formed  a  resisting,  movable  tumor,  felt  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  carcinoma. 

When  the  fibroid  metamorphosis  is  confined  to  the  pylorus,  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  combined  with  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  Prominent  among  these  symptoms  are  vomiting  of  accumulated 
ingesta  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  symptoms  are  explicable  by  the 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  substances  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 
The  i^mptoms  and  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  will  be  considered  here- 
after. Nauwerk,  in  the  report  of  the  case  ^  hypertrophic  stenosis,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  gives  an  interesting  example  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  ingesta  may  remain  in  the  stomach.  He  found  at  the  autopsy, 
in  the  stomach,  cherry-stones  which  had  been  swallowed  three  months  pre- 
viously, and  which  had  remained,  although  the  stomach  had  been  washed  out 
and  the  patient  had  vomited  repeatedly.  Sometimes  the  thickened  pyloric 
part  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt  during  life  as  a  small,  hard,  movable  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  of  cirrhotic  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  of  hypertrophic 
stenosis  of  the  pyloric  valve,  cannot  usually  be  made  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

>  Nauwerk,  Dentsches  Arohiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  21,  p.  578,  1878. 
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taintj.    The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  stomacL 
The  following  points  are  to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  reach  a  probable  diftg- 
nosis :   cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  is  often  of  much  longer  duration  than  cancer; 
it  may  attack  persons  much  younger  than  those  usually  affected  with  cancer; 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  blood  are  less  frequent  and 
prominent  symptoms  in  cirrhosis  than  in  cancer ;  the  inability  to  take  more 
than  a  small  quantity  into  the  stomach  is  a  more  marked  symptom  in  cirrho»i» 
than  in  cancer.     But  upon  no  single  one  of  these  points  can  much  positive 
value  be  placed  in  a  differential  diagnosis.     Nor  is  too  much  weight  to  be 
placed  upon  the  detection  of  a  hard  tumor  simulating  the  cootouTB  of  tbe 
stomach.    Such  an  occurrence  is  rare  and  would  not  suffice  to  exclude  cancer. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  size  of  the  stomach  by  causing  iia 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  cavity,  according  to  the  method  iir«( 
proposed  by  Frerichs  (vicle  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach,  Chapter  III.)»  hut  tUs 
procedure  has  not  yet  been  employed  in  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  could 
not  well  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  positive  diagnosis.     The  diagnosis  of  cirrb^» 
of  the  stomach,  then,  may  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  probable  by  a  combi- 
nation of  favorable  circumstances,  but  can  hardly  become  a  certainty. 

The  etiology  of  chronic  interstitial  gastritis  is  obscure.  Most  writers  con- 
cur in  regarding  spirit-drinking  as  one  of  the  causes.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
men  and  after  forty  years  of  age.  It  has,  however,  been  met  with  in  t^-m- 
perate  persons  of  either  sex  and  in  early  life.  It  is  oflen  preceded  and  :i<*- 
companied  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  simple  gastritis,  but  that  there  ia  t»-< 
essential  connection  between  these  processes  is  proven  by  the  infrequency  ^^ 
cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  compared  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  mid|m<- 
chronic  gastritis.  The  prognosis  is  grave.  This  disease  usuidly  run>  i 
chronic  course  and  terminates  by  asthenia. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  to  palliate  irritation  of  the  stomach,  ah- 
stinence  from  spirits  and  other  stimulants,  careful  regulation  of  diet,  ai)«\.  "■ 
there  be  pyloric  obstruction,  the  means  indicated  in  cases  of  dilatmtion  U  tl« 
stomach. 

Oastro-Dnodenitia.    Duodenitis. 

In  acute  gastritis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  may  extend  into  :K-* 
duodenum.    This  is  also  true  of  subacute  and  chronic  gastritis.    Bui  it  ««*    i 
appear,  from  the  symptoms,  that  subacute  duodenitis  may  occur  aa  a  n^**^:'' 
affection,  not  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  gastritis,  nor,  on  thv  «tt«r 
hand,  with  inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  iniestint*.     T^  • 
symptoms  are,  obscure  pain,  uneasiness  or  distress  occurring  some  hooiY  aii'r 
the  ingestion  of  food,  that  is,  after  it  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  d;>^ 
denum,  and  tenderness  below  the  epigastrium  over  the  site  of  the  &:)<■:'• 
organ.     Duodenitis,  occurring  either  separately,  or  in  oonnectioti  with  i:^ 
tritis  and  enteritis,  is  interesting  and  important  as  standing  in  a  cau*«:rv' 
relation  to  jaundice.     The  jaundice  is  to  be  explained  by  obstractioo  « utt' 
from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  at  the  oprninc   ' 
the  ductus  choledochus,  or  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  :  - 
duct.     A  plug  of  mucus  is  frequently  found  in  the  ductus  oommunis  iifar  it- 
opening  into  the  duodenum.     The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  «if  miKvi 
gastritis.     The  affection  will  again  be  referred  to  in  the  ooiisi<lrnu»  i 
jaundice. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  flrst  ascertained  by  Curling,  and  ooofirmed  hj  ••*    - 
observers,  that  a  sloughing  ulcer  is  apt  to  take  place  at  the  upper  fmrt  i* 
duodenum,  within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  a  sevens  bom  i-o    ■ 
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akin.    Perforation  may  occur  under  these  circumstances.     Ulceration  of  the 
duodenum,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  constant  effect  of  an  extensive  burn. 

Phtryngitis.   Tonsillitis.    Quinsy.   Retro-Pharyngeal 

Abscess. 

Aflections  of  the  buccal  and  guttural  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  namely, 
glossitisv  the  several  varieties  of  stomatitis,  etc.,  belong  to  surgery.     I  shall 
accordingly  pass  them  by  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  notice  of  pharyngitis. 
Certain  affections  of  the  mouth,  prevailing  especially  in  early  life,  are  em- 
braced among  the  diseases  of  children,  and  are  considered  in  treatises  devoted 
to  these  diseases.     Acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  may  be  limited  to  the 
mucoiis  membrane,  or  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  of  the 
Hibmucous  areolar  tissue.    Associated  with  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  it  con- 
Mitates  the  affection   called   tonsillitisy  commonly  known  as  quinsy.     The 
U4i«il  oD  one  side  only  or  both  tonsils  may  be  affected.   Acute  tonsillitis  gene- 
nily  ends  in  suppuration  ;  an  abscess  forms,  and  purulent  matter,  sometimes 
f^tid,  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  is  discharged  after  a  period  varying  in  differ- 
^at  cases  from  two  to  ten  days.     It  is  a  very  distressing  affection  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  deglutition.     The  enlargement  of  the 
iodhIs,  when  both  are  affected,  is  such  that  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  appears 
Vj  be  dosed.     The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  the  arches  of 
:  .«*  palate  is  reddened  and  swollen.    The  affection,  however,  is  attended  with 
d:ui'j^tr  only  from  the  very  slight  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the 
^'«>ui<«.     CM*  this  I  have  met  with  a  single  example.     An  attack  of  tonsillitis 
i«  •omelimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  but  it  often  occurs  without  any 
••'/vious  causation.     The  causation  involves  a  predisposition  to  the  affection, 
ftfid  perMMis  predisposed  are  apt  to  experience  repeated  attacks.     The  treat- 
ni^nt  consists  of  poultices  to  the  neck,  or  the  water-dressing,  the  inhalation 
' :  warm  vapor,  and  anodynes  to  render  the  condition  of  the  patient  less  un- 
'^>iBrorUible.     Milk  is  the  form  of  nourishment  best  taken.     When  the  ab- 
•.-r^H^  point  they  may  be  opened,  and  the  patient  is  thus  relieved  sooner  than 
r'  ti^y  were  left  to  break.     Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  requiring  their  abla- 
:."n«  ia  not  uncommon  in  early  life.     This  affection  is  considered  fully  in 
«urk«  oo  surgery. 

Acuie  pharyngitis,  giving  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the 
in-uUr  tifiaiie  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  the  verte- 
'^1  column,  constitutes  the  affection  called  retro-pharyngeal  abicess.  The 
(••-at  of  departure  in  the  development  of  this  grave  affection,  however,  is 
ran-ir,  if  ever,  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  may  occur,  traumatically  from  the 
f^Tgrtnuion  of  a  sharp  piece  of  bone  contained  in  food,  or  as  secondary  to 
<ax)«^  <if  tbe  cervical  vertebrae.^ 

InfimMaauUiou  of  the  pharynx  with  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  constituting 
9\iAi  I*  called  dipbUieritic,  pseudo-membranous,  or  exudative  inflammation, 
*««un«  in  connection  with  two  important  diseases  to  be  considered  in  another 
•«   :Um^  namely,  diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 

^:m|»le  acute  plmryngitis,  that  is,  the  inflammation  limited  to  the  mucous 
jT'mbnsne,  or  ery thematic,  and  unattended  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  is  an 
•4.«  tMici  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  ^'  a  cold."  The 
•  ri^ammaiiofi  may  extend  over  more  or  less  of  the  pharyngeal  space  and 
Ita  extent  and  intensity  are  to  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the 
tiol  it  sometimes  extends  upward  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  lower 


*  VtT  an  excellent  article  on  retro-pharyDgeal  abscess,  with  a  statistical  table  of 
i^  bx  Charles  U.  Allen,  M.D.,  vide  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Med.,  Nov.  1851. 
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in  the  pharynx  than  the  eye  can  reach.  It  occasions  more  or  less  pain,  ei^ 
cially  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  a  constant  dis- 
position  to  swallow.  At  first  the  inflamed  parts  are  dry,  but,  after  a  iimK 
a  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place,  and  this  provokes  efforts  at  hawking  and 
expuition.  If  the  inflammation  extend  low  in  the  pharynx,  ooaghing  is  ex- 
cited. The  cough  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  easily  recognized  and  di^in* 
guished  as  a  throat-cough,  the  forcible  current  of  expired  air  being  broo::ht 
to  bear  on  the  pharynx.  The  limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  pborvnx^ 
or  its  non-extension  into  the  lar3mx,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  huskiDess  or 
hoarseness  of  the  voice. 

The  tonsils  sometimes  present  a  deposit  of  a  white  material  in  patches  of 
greater  or  less  size.  This  material  consists  of  epithelial  cells  and  pas-ct- 1I«, 
mixed  often  with  some  granular  matter  and  low  vegetable  organisms.  Tbe 
deposit  extends  into  the  follicular  depressions.  The  condition  is  indamoift- 
tory,  and  is  called  follicular  tonsillitis.  These  white  patches  have  a  re^m- 
blance  to  diphtheritic  exudation,  and  it  is  important  to  discriminate  betwet^n 
the  two.  The  follicular  secretion  forms  a  pultaceous  deposit,  not  a  merobnn- 
iform  layer  like  the  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  cannot  be  removed  in  stops  like 
the  latter.  The  patches  are  more  prominent  than  those  formed  by  a  layer  of 
fibrin,  and  their  borders  are  more  abruptly  defined.  They  are  more  easily 
removed  than  patches  of  fibrin  recently  exuded,  and  they  disappear  sponta- 
neously more  quickly.  Finally,  on  close  inspection,  the  secretion  will  be 
seen  to  dip  into  the  follicular  depressions.  The  follicular  deposit  occurs  with- 
out any  abrasion  of  the  mucous  surface,  but  it  is  common  for  patients  to  con- 
sider the  patches  as  ulcers. 

Simple  acute  pharyngitis  occurs  as  an  epidemic  affection,  sometimes  pre- 
vailing greatly  and  widely.  It  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
city  (New  York)  during  the  spring  of  1864.  The  clinical  history  shows  the 
affection  to  be  a  form  of  fever  rather  than  simply  a  local  infiammation.  Tt\\< 
was  manifestly  true  of  an  epidemic  which  I  studied  in  the  western  part  of  thi« 
State  in  1857.  From  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  record'Hl 
cases  of  that  epidemic,  the  following  conclusions  were  deduced :  '*  The  di^ 
ease  was  an  epidemic  fever  characterized  by  mild  erythematic  inflammation 
of  the  fauces  as  a  constant  local  complication.  Its  character  as  essentiaUv  a 
fever  is  established  by  the  febrile  movement  being  in  a  marked  degree  out  of 
proportion  to  the  local  affection  ;  in  other  words,  evidently  not  being  symp- 
tomatic of  the  latter,  and  by  its  running  a  definite  although  a  brief  career. 
It  was  a  fever  of  from  three  to  Hyq  days'  duration.  Its  epidemic  character 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  prevailed  extensively  for  about  two  months, 
reaching  its  acme  gradually,  declining  gradually,  and  at  length  disappearing, 
affecting  both  sexes  and  different  ages  without  notable  discnmination.  M 
an  epidemic  fever,  its  symptomatic  features  were  very  uniform.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  fauces  constituted  the  only  positive  character  aside  from  the  brit^ 
duration  of  the  febrile  career.  The  other  symptoms  uniformly  present  vere 
only  those  incident  to  febrile  movement,  and  the  symptoms  observed  in  a  few 
cases  only  were  incidental  events,  not  intrinsic  elements  of  the  disease.  The 
small  white  patches  in  the  throat  observed  in  a  few  cases  do  not  establish  anj 
relation  to  the  affection  known  as  diphtheria.  These  were  evidently  dae  to 
follicular  secretion.  The  occurrence  of  several  cases  repeatedly  in  the  Mine 
family  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  oontapoa, 
since  this  fact  is  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  the  patients  being  equallj 
exposed  to  an  epidemic  influence,  and  there  being  a  marked  discrepancr  in 
the  intervals  separating  the  cases  successively  occurring  in  the  same  familj.'*' 

>  BafTalo  Medicfd  Journal,  vol.  zii.  p.  718* 
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In  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  quoted,  facts  are 
glTen  which  show  conclusively  that  the  affection  was  not  scarlatina.  It  re- 
wfflbled  influenza,  save  that  the  pharyngeal,  and  not  the  bronchial,  mucous 
oembrane  was  the  seat  of  the  local  manifestation.  It  may  be  a  question 
vhether  an  epidemic  fever  with  simple  pharyngitis  be  not  a  form  of  influenza, 
or  of  the  affection  called  epidemic  erysipelas,  popularly  black  tongue. 

Simple  pharyngitis,  occurring  as  a  sporadic  disease,  or  as  the  anatomical 
cbaiBcteristic  of  an  epidemic  iever^  is  a  mild  disease,  having  little  or  no  ten- 
dency to  end  fatally.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  an  accident  which  may  occur, 
but  it  is  extremely  infrequent.  I  have  met  with  one  example  of  its  occur- 
ftnee  in  a  case  of  sporadic  pharyngitis.  The  therapeutical  measures  indicated 
•TV,  mild  purgation,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies,  quinia  and  the  chlorate 
of  potasso.  Giargles  of  the  chlorate  or  the  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be  employed, 
tod  to  allay  the  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  a  mucilaginous  liquid, 
or  glycerine,  may  be  taken  frequently  in  small  quantity,  or  small  pieces  of 
^01  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Caustic  or  stimulating  applications 
to  the  inflamed  membrane  are  not  called  for. 

Subacute  pharyngitis,,  not  becoming  chronic,  is  very  common,  and  is  gen* 
«rilly  treated  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to 
Hppty  the  absence  of  mucus,  before  secretion  takes  place,  by  mucilage  or 
Retime,  Lumps  of  sugar  soaked  in  salad-oil  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
■MjQth  is  a  simple  mode  of  palliating  the  local  irritation.  If  other  measures 
■ppnr  to  be  caJled  for,  those  appropriate  to  the  acute  affection  may  be  em- 
pioyeiL 

Chronic  pharyngitis,  in  this  country,  is  an  extremely  common  affection.    It 

H  commonly  known  as  ''  the  catarrh."     It  is  generally  a  subacute  affection  at 

t^<r  besrinning,  and  is  developed  imperceptibly,  so  that,  in  most  cases,  when 

Itttieau  fint  come  under  medical  observation,  it  has  existed  for  a  consider- 

9\s>  period.     The  membrane  is  more  or  less  reddened  and  thickened ;  the 

»aW«oe  in  some  cases  is  smooth,  but  oftener  presents  a  granulated  or  mam- 

aiilkied  appearance  especially  marked  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Ii  the  latter  eases  the  pharyngitis  is  said  to  be  follicular,  but  it  is  not  certain 

tuAt  the  prominences  which  occasion  the  granular  appearance  are  seated  at 

tl**  foUiclea.     Granular  pharyngitis  is  a  better  term.     Adhesive  mucus  is 

»«H-times  seen  sticking  to  the  part,  when  the  throat  is  examined.     This  in- 

^unoiation  often  extends  to  the  posterior  nares.     It  may  extend  around  the 

ti*p  of  dbe  larynx,  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  laryngeal  cavity. 

T.'jf  miacoua  nsembrane  around  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  be 

t»(jUen^  and  the  inflammation,  in  certain  cases,  extends  into  the  tubes.     As 

m  f^'iQoeqoeoce,  deafness  is  not  uncommon  from  obstruction  of  these  tubes, 

»i)uiriog  their  catheterization. 

The  aoHaoe  of  the  tonsils  in  some  cases  presents  white  or  ash-colored  bodies 
rwrrmg  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  either  wholly  imbedded  in, 
r  to  part  projecting  from,  the  mouths  of  the  follicles.  I  have  met  with  cases 
*'.  vbsefa  tiie  tonsib  were  very  thickly  studded  with  these  projecting  bodies. 
I.'  r^-mared  mechanically,  as  may  easily  be  done,  they  are  sometimes  quickly 
Tva«»«ed»  If  not  understood,  the  striking  appearance  of  the  throat  in  these 
.«^4  owy  lead  to  the  apprehension  that  the  affection  is  more  important  than 
;  neall/  ia.     In  these  cases  the  name  follicular  tonsillitis  is  more  appro- 


f 'hroote  pharyngitis  in  some  persons  occasions  but  little  inconvenience. 
It  U  ofWo  foand  when  tlie  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  any  trouble  in  the 
lc      In  other  cases,  it  occasions  more  or  less  annoyance.     An  uncom* 
geaaalioa  is  felt  in  the  throat.     The  presence  of  adhesive  mucus 
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excites  efforts  of  hawking  and  coughing.  The  proximitj  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  a  dry,  hacking  cough.  The  voice  becomes 
slightly  hoarse  after  considerable  use  in  speaking  or  reading.  The  use  of  the 
voice  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  vocal  organs. 

The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.     It  occnn 
most  frequently  after  puberty,  and  in  middle  life.     From  its  frequent  occor- 
rence  among  the  clergy,  it  has  been  called  clergyman* s  sore^throat;  hot  it  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  occurring  oftener  in  persons  of  other  call- 
ings.    It  occasions  more  inconvenience  to  clergymen  than  to  others,  from  tbe 
necessity  which  they  are  under  of  using  the  voice  in  public  speaking,  and 
they  are  apt  to  be  apprehensive  lest  it  may  incapacitate  them  from  preaching. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  the  voice  leads  to  the  a£FectioD.    It 
occurs  especially  among  persons  of  sedentary  habits  who  suffer  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  continued  application,  without  physical  and  mental  relaxatioiL 
The  number  of  persons  is  very  large  in  this  country  who  overtask  the  powen 
of  the  system  by  steady  labor  in  the  office,  the  counting-house,  or  the  work- 
shop, continued  without  intermission  for  many  years,  giving  no  time  whateTfr 
to  recreation.     It  is  among  those  who  in  this  way  violate  the  laws  of  health 
that  this  affection  prevails.     It  seldom  occurs  among  the  so-called  laboring 
classes,  and  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the  country.     It  ii 
accompanied  with  symptoms  denoting  impairment  of  the   general  beaiih. 
Patients  complain  of  debility  and  a  want  of  their  accustomed  energy ;  xhrj 
are  generally  depressed  in  spirits  and  have  forebodings  of  loes  of  health  ;  tbev 
are  very  apt  to  fancy  the  existence  of  some  serious  disease,  especially  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convince  them  Ihiat  th^ 
latter  disease  does  not  exist.     Dyspeptic  ailments  frequently  oo-exisU     PaU 
pitation  of  the  heart  is  not  umcommon. 

The  affection  tends  to  continue.  It  is  usually  long  persisting.  In  many 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  had  existed  for  many  years.  But  there  i« 
no  tendency  to  eventuate  in  an  affection  of  the  air-pas»iges,  or  in  tuberrul<iu9 
disease.  Patients  with  this  affection,  indeed,  rarely  become  tuberculous ;  )t» 
existence  is,  to  some  extent,  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  phthisia. 

The  treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  have  reference  to  the  system.    To^'^^ 
applications  alone  are  rarely  efficacious.     A  fair  trial  of  them,  however,  shi'vni 
be  made.     The  nitrate  of  silver  in  strong  solution  (20  or  30  grs.  to  the  oumv'i 
in  some  cases,  especially  of  the  granular  variety,  is  highly  usefuL      It  in  to  \^. 
applied  by  means  of  a  probang,  mop,  or  large  camel's-hair-pencil  brush.     A 
solution  of  tannin  is  often  of  service.     The  chloride,  iodide,  or  sulphttr  \i 
zinc,  and  iodoform  are  recommended.     Inhalations  are  not  appropriate ;  \\**y 
carry  the  medicated  application  too  far.     On  the  other  hand,  gari^les  arr    *' 
little  use  ;  they  do  not  carry  the  application  far  enough.     Projecting  a  «|>n  r 
of  medicated  solutions  into  the  throat  is  an  efficient  mode.     Applicaiio;.>  u 
the  posterior  nares  may  be  made  by  means  of.  the  nasal  douche  ;   if  maiW  ^  y 
injecting  from  the  fauces,  there  is  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  info  the  Ei>:»- 
chian  tubes  and  causing  otitis  media.     The  constitutional  reinedif->  « t  ■  . 
exert  a  curative  influence  in  certain  cases  are  the  iodide  of  potjuiffiam.  *.r- 
bromides,  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.     AI'*r> 
ation  of  the  habits  of  life  is  first  in  importance.      Relaxation^    rpcmut.Y. 
and  out-of-door  life  are  far  more  efficacious  than  medicines,  and  tl«e  latter  %r^ 
of  little  use  without  the  former.    When  circumstances  permit,  relinqiii^\.R»-*'. 
of  business,  for  a  time,  for  travel  or  rural  occupations,  is  of  ai|n>al  hmrt* 
Tonic  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  pro|v(rr  h^  ;;Tr* 
management.      Tonics,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  continued    ftsr  a  V  z* 
period,  and  the  form  of  tonic  changed  from  time  to  time.     The  diet  »1k4>& 
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be  notritions.     The  object  of  treatment,  in  short,  is  to  restore  the  general 
health. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  easy.  In- 
fpeetion  is  alone  necessary.  But  it  is  important  to  discriminate  simple 
chronic  pharyngitis  from  that  dependent  on  syphilis.  The  latter  is  to  be 
suspected  from  the  local  appearances  (ulcerations  and  the  so-called  mucous 
patches),  and  discriminated  by  these  appearances  in  conjunction  with  other 
y-coodaiy  syphilitic  phenomena,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
<rpfailig  having  existed.  The  rhinoscope  or  pharyngeal  mirror  is  of  service 
in  (he  inspection  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  and  especially  the  condition 
ot'  the  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

In  chronic  follicular  tonsillitis,  the  matter  which  accumulates  in  the  follicles 
mar  be  ejected  by  coughing,  in  the  form  of  round,  solid  pellets  which  are 
«om4'times  supposed  to  be  tubercles  or  pulmonary  calculi.  They  are  to  be 
dininguished  from  the  latter  by  being  crushed,  not  fractured,  by  pressure, 
hj  being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  emitting,  when  crushed,  a  fetid  odor. 
The  annoyance  from  chronic  pharyngitis  is  often  much  enhanced  by  patients 
concentrating  their  attention  upon  it.  They  sometimes  fall  into  a  habit  of 
constant  hemming  or  "  clearing  the  throat,"  which  is  not  only  fatiguing  to 
tbenidelves,  but  extremely  disagreeable  to  others.  The  importance  of  mak- 
in;^  an  effort  to  avoid  such  a  habit,  and  to  think  of  the  affection  as  little  as 
pQwibk,  is  to  be  inculcated. 

iBflammation  and  oilier  Affections  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Jmfiammaiion  of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagitis),  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic, 
i^  extremely  rare.  As  an  idiopathic,  non-traumatic  affection,  it  may  be  said 
aimoft  never  to  occur.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  corrosive 
f^ufonn,  by  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies,  and  by  an  extension  of  inflamma- 
tuiQ  from  adjacent  parts.  In  some  cases  of  diphtheria  the  diphtheritic  affec- 
t'ti  extends  into  the  oesophagus,  and  ribbon-like  pseudo-membranes  are 
"^tDf^times  expelled.  The  eruption  in  some  cases  of  smallpox  occurs  in  this 
fit  nation. 

T)»e  diagnostic  symptoms  are  pain  and  soreness  localized  in  this  situation, 
and  «^pecia]ly  manifest  in  the  acts  of  deglutition.  The  passage  of  an  oesopha- 
.-^ai  soond  occasions  pain,  and,  on  its  withdrawal,  mucus  or  pus  may  be 
a  ihcreoi  to  it.  The  latter  are  evidence  of  oesophagitis  only  when  carcinoma 
'(  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

The  rational  indications  for  treatment  are  the  nourishment  of  the  patient 
t/r  a  bbnd  liquid  diet,  of  which  milk  should  be  the  basis,  and,  if  this  occasion 
(4iin«  solisf  ituting  therefor  rectal  alimentation. 

,Sumo0iBf  caused  by  morbid  growths,  cicatrized  ulcers,  etc.,  is  ascertained 
\v  exploration  with  the  sound,  in  conjunction  with  the  evidence  of  obstruction 
V*  thf*  ingestion  of  food.  Primary  carcinoma  occurs  in  the  oesophagus.  The 
^rriwidcrmtion  of  these  affections  belongs  to  surgery.  In  this  category  belong 
trirri«rn  bodies,  the  presence  of  vegetable  and  animal  parasites,  dilatations,  and 
^.'r^rtiexala-     Rupture  of  the  oesophagus  is  an  occasional  accident.' 

Obstruction  may  depend  on  compression  by  an  aneurism  or  a  tumor  of 
^ftn^  kind.  The  obstructing  cause  in  these  cases  is  generally  apparent.  The 
rVt  of  obstruction  in  a  person  over  forty  years  of  age,  should  always  suggest 
» i.|«lormiion  for  the  signs  of  an  aneurismal  tumor.     Rupture  of  aneurisms 

1  Vide  ease  reported  by  Prof.  Fitz,  Am.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1877. 
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fiometimes  takes  place  into  the  oesophagus.  Ulcers  having  the  eharaderistics 
of  gastric  ulcer  may  occur  in  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus.^ 

Perforation  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  bodj  may  establish  a  commuDi- 
cation  with  the  pericardial  or  the  pleural  cavity  ;  it  may  tend  to  sabcutaneoas 
emphysema  of  the  neck,  and  the  escape  of  fluids  swallowed  into  the  areolar 
structure.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  softening  and  perforation  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  by  the  gastric  juice. 

ParcUysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  pharyngesl 
muscles,  may  occur  after  diphtheria,  in  connection  with  bulbar  paraljrsis,  and  in 
some  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  of  cerebro-spinal  multiple  sclerosis.  Spasm 
of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagismus),  of  transient  duration,  is  one  of  the  hysterical 
manifestations.  Irrespective  of  that  connection,  it  may  cause  obstruction  for 
hours  and  days.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Henna,  which  I  saw  io 
consultation,  complete  obstruction  from  spasm  existed  for  eight  days,  and  waa 
instantly  and  permanently  removed  by  a  single  introduction  of  a  sound.' 

For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  with  biblio- 
graphical references,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ziemssen's  CycloptDdia,  vdume 
viii.  of  the  American  edition.' 

Parotiditis.     Humps. 

The  affection  commonly  known  as  mumps  may  be  appropriately  noticed 
in  this  connection,  as  seated  in  an  organ  accessory  to  the  bucod  cavity.  The 
disease  is  infectious  and  contagious.  It  therefore  involves  a  constitutional 
morbid  condition  and  a  special  causation.  It  often  prevails  as  an  epidemie. 
The  most  marked  local  affection  in  this  disease  is  inflammatory  swelling  ot' 
the  parotid  gland  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  As  the  disease  rarelj 
terminates  fatally,  little  is  positively  known  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  the 
gland.  The  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland  is  believed  to  be  infiltrated  with 
serum,  and  to  contain  a  few  emigrant  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  acini  and  ducts  of  the  gland  may  be  supposed  to  swell  up  and 
undergo  parenchymatous  degeneration.  An  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  coo- 
nective  tissue  about  the  gland  exists  in  most  cases.  More  serious  structural 
changes  than  those  described  are  not  supposed  to  exist,  as  the  restitution  d 
the  gland  and  of  the  surrounding  tissues  to  their  normal  condition  occun 
with  such  ease  and  rapidity.  Yirchow  teaches  that  the  inflammation  has  iu 
point  of  departure  in  the  ducts,  and  is  propagated  from  simple  inflammation 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  (stomatitis).  According  to  this  view,  the 
infectious  agent  gains  access  to  the  gland  from  the  mouth  by  Steno's  duct. 
A  similar  coincident  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands 
is  not  infrequent.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  these  glands  were 
involved  and  the  parotid  escaped.  Erythematous  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  is  frequently  present  in  cases  of  epidemic  parotiditis. 

According  to  Trousseau,  the  period  of  incubation  of  mumps  is  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  Lueke  estimates  it  as  reaching  seventeen  to  eighteen  days. 
The  disease  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  slight  chill  or  by  chilly  sensatioitf, 
and  in  its  progress  it  may  be  accompanied  with  moderate  febrile  movemeDt, 
diminished  appetite,  pain  in  the  head  and  general  malaise.  A  cert^n  degree 
of  febrile  disturbance  usually  precedes  for  a  short  time  the  enlargement  of 
the  parotid  gland,  and  generally  subsides  before  the  swelling  fully  disi^pean. 

'  Vide  Quincke,  Ulcus  (Esophagi  ex  Digestione,  Dentsohes  Archiv  fttr  kliniaoha  Med* 
ioin,  Bd.  24,  p.  72,  1879. 

«  Vide  New  York  Hospital  Gaxette,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

'  Vide^  also,  Cohen's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  throat,  eto.,  9d  editkm ;  and 
Ilabershou  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  seoond  American  edition* 
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The  swelliiig  usuallj  begins  in  one  gland,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  both 
glands  become  involved,  sdthough  the  one  first  affected  suffers  the  most.     The 
amount  c^  swelling  in  the  site  of  the  parotid  gland  varies  in  different  cases ; 
if  considerable  or  great,  it  causes  a  notable  change  in  the  physiognomy.     The 
fkm  generally  is  not  discolored,  but  there  may  be  an  inflammatory  blush. 
The  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  conjunctiva  are  often 
moderately  inflamed.     Pain  upon  moving  the  jaws  and  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing are  experienced.     The  disease  continues  from  four  or  five  days  to  two 
weeki.    The  swelling,  pain,  and  soreness  gradually  subside  and  disappear. 
The  inflammation  has  no  tendency  to  suppuration,  nor  to  continue  in  a 
chronic  form.     An  abundant  perspiration  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  convalescence.     In  males,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  one,  rarely  both,  of 
the  testicles  sometimes  may  become  inflamed.     This  orchitis  is  usually  called 
oeCistatic.     When  it  appears  the  swelling  in  the  parotid  sometimes  subsides. 
This  so-called  metastatic  orchitis  is  not  very  frequent.     It  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.     Most  of  the  statistics  bearing 
on  its  frequency  have  been  derived  from  military  practice.     The  largest 
com^Mlation  from  this  source  has  been  made  by  Granier.^     In  495  cases  of 
ptrotiditis  in  soldiers,  orchitb  occurred  in  115,  that  is,  in  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.     Atrophy  of  the  affected  testicle  often  follows  this  inflam- 
natioQ.     According  to  Granier,  atrophy  occurs  in  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
r&^es  of  orchitis,  and  in  ten  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  parotiditis. 
Tl»«  shorter  the  duration  of  the  orchitis,  the  less  probability  is  there  of  atrophy 
f/  the  testicle.     In  females  a  similar  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mammary 
.''and  and  of  the  ovary  has  been  observed  as  an  exceptional  occurrence. 
^^bt^  parts  other  than  the  parotid  are  involved,  this  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  a  metastasis,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  same  internal  morbid 
''jodition  which  occasions  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid.     In  very  rare 
..'V'ttaoees  epidemic  parotiditis  is  of  an  unusually  severe  character.     The  fever 
knd  rofistitiitionai  disturbance  may  be  exceptionally  high.    IVIaniacal  delirium 
''<i  other  severe  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  observed.     The  patient  has 
•^y^  known  to  sink  into  a  typhoid  state.     Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in 
■'Uldren ;    facial  spasm  is  less  infrequent.     The  gland  has  been  known  to 
»-.{iSNirat«  in  this  disease.     These  occurrences,  however,  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
o-  rr  curiofiities  than  of  practical  importance. 

The  eommunicability  of  this  disease  is  generally  admitted,  but  it  has  been 
•!•  nied  hy  some  writers  of  high  authority,  for  example,  by  Valleix.  Its  com- 
ainicmbiUtj  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic  disease. 
TLss  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  exclusively  propagated  by  contagion,  e,  g,j 
•raailpoz.  Persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  are  most  suscep- 
'  I  •*  to  the  infectious  miasm,  but  it  occurs  not  infrequently  under  puberty. 
MjJ«*4  are  more  susceptible  than  females.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  which 
£jf  r-t  the  aame  person  but  once. 

Tcie  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  the  complications  and  accidents  which 

.  iv^  b«-en  mentioned  being  exceptionaL     Except  that  it  occasions  consider- 

\*"   diAcocnfort,  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  is  trivial.     In  the  way  of  treat- 

-T.-";!,  ft  cUums  only  soothing  embrocations,  and  the  application  of  flannel, 

::nn  batting,  or  wool  to  the  neck,  with  some  anodyne  remedy  if  the  pain  be 

•'.•idermble.     Bloodletting,  purgation,  or  other  of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic 


^  'vrsaier,  Ljon  m^.,  No.  26,  1879. 

I  i  Lft^erAii*!!  collection  of  432  cases  in  soldiers,  orohitia  occurred  156  times.  In  32 
Li^  «  of  orchitis  observed  hy  Laurens  (out  of  118  of  parotiditis),  one  testicle  alone 
I  •  aJT-^ctiffd  in  26  cases,  and  both  testicles  in  6  oases.  In  16  of  these  cases  Laurens 
t ».  rv  cvi  dwlf**^  atrophy  within  two  months. 
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measures  are  not  indicated.  Tlie  popular  apprehension  of  danger  from  <*  taking 
cold"  in  this  disease,  is  based  on  the  idea  that,  if  the  affection  of  the  parotid 
be  arrested,  a  metastasis  is  apt  to  take  place.  There  is  little  ground  for  this 
idea,  but  a  patient  probably  passes  through  the  disease  more  comtbrtablj  Ij 
avoiding  exertion  and  exposure. 

Parotiditis  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of  tjphus  and  tjphoid  fever, 
pyaemia  and  pneumonic  fever.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  widelj  dif- 
ferent ailection  from  mumps.  Suppuration  takes  place  in  the  great  majoritj' 
of  cases,  the  abscesses  evacuating  either  externally  or  into  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  and  frequently  there  is  considerable  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
As  a  complication  of  fever  it  is  attended  with  much  suffering  and  danger. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  suIk 
maxillary  gland,  is  called  by  German  writers  angina  Ludovici.  There 
is  present  in  the  supra-hyoid  region  diffuse  cellulitis,  combined  often  with 
gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  tissues.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to 
surrounding  parts.  The  affection  is  a  grave  one.  The  most  favorable  ter- 
mi  nation  is  in  abscess.  Death  occurs  from  oedema  glottidis,  secondaiy  poen* 
monia,  or  septicaemia.     The  treatment  is  mainly  surgicaL 


CHAPTER   III. 

STRUCTURAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Softening.    Oastrio  Uloer.    OaroinomA  of  Stomach.    Dilatation  of  Stomach.    DcfraentioA 

of  the  Qattrie  Tubes.    Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Stomach. 

HAYING  considered  the  inflammatory  afTections  of  the  mucous  membraDe 
lining  the  different  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  stmctural 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  next  present  themselves  for  consider- 
ation. Directing  attention,  first,  to  the  stomach,  the  following  are  the  struc- 
tural affections  to  be  noticed :  Softening,  ulceration,  carcinoma,  dilatatioo, 
lesions  of  the  gastric  tubules,  and  waxy  degeneration.  These  several  tS^- 
tions  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  just  btrcn 
enumerated.  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  these  affections  than  is  consistent 
with  the  scope  of  this  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  morbid  anatomr 
and  treatises  devoted  specially  to  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Softening  of  the  Stomach.    Oastromalacia. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  stomach  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  gastritis.  In  the  same  connection,  ib^ 
importance  of  not  considering  mere  softening  as  an  evidence  of  inflamoitiion 
was  dwelt  upon.  At  autopsies,  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
fundus  is  very  often  found.  Softening  may,  however,  be  much  naore  exten- 
sive. Not  only  may  it  involve  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  but  it 
may  extend  in  depth  so  as  to  affect  the  remaining  coats  of  the  stomach,  tini  it 
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may  even  lead  to  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  the  escape  of  its  contents. 
Nor  does  the  process  always  stop  there.  The  adjoining  organs  may  be  attacked, 
and  undergo  a  similar  softening.  Thus  the  liver  may  be  partially  destroyed, 
or  the  diaphragm  may  be  perforated  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  be 
found  in  one  of  the  pleural  cavities.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  softening,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  a  post-mortem  occurrence  due  to  self-digestion.  It  has  been 
rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  of  Pavy  that  the  stomach  is  protected 
daring  life  from  self-digestion  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  its 
walls.'  The  alkaline  blood,  which  flows  in  an  especially  rich  network  of 
capillaries  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  neutralizes  the 
acid  of  any  of  the  gastric  juice  which  may  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane. 
With  death,  the  neutralizing  influence  of  the  circulating  blood  ceases.  If  the 
stomach  now  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature be  suitable,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  digestion  of  this  organ, 
and  the  extension  of  the  digestive  process  to  surrounding  parts.  John  Hunter 
was  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach 
undergoes  digestion  after  death.  Self-digestion  sufficient  to  produce  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  not  a  common  occurrence.  It  has  been  met  with  most 
frequently  in  nursing  children  who  die  during  digestion,  especially  in  those 
dead  of  cholera  infantum.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  adults  both  in  cases 
of  sudden  death  and  after  exhausting  disease.  A  warm  temperature  and  an 
abundance  of  acid  in  the  stomach  are  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  self- 
digestion.  The  acid  may  be  produced  by  fermentation  of  milk,  amylaceous 
substances,  and  other  materials.  As  the  contents  of  the  stomach  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  fundus,  this  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected.  In  many 
instances  the  lower  portion  of  the  (esophagus  has  been  affected,  and  it  may 
be  the  only  part  notably  softened.  The  digested  portions  present  a  soft, 
pulpy,  gelatinous  appearance,  and  hence  the  names  pultaceous  softening  and 
gelatiniform  softening  employed  by  Louis  and  by  Cruveilhier,  who  regarded 
the  change  as  an  ante-mortem  occurrence.  The  color  varies  with  the  amount 
of  blood  pre-existing  in  the  softened  tissues.  If  the  parts  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  the  color  is  brown  or  blackish,  otherwise  it  is  whitish. 
Hence  white  or  gray  softening  and  brown  softening  are  distinguished.  The 
former  is  the  one  generally  met  with  in  children,  and  is  always  a  cadaveric 
alteration.  The  softened  parts  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  free  from  the 
odor  of  putrefaction.  If  perforation  take  place,  the  aperture  is  a  ragged  hole 
witli  pulpy  edges  which  present  no  signs  of  inflammation. 

While  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  digestive  softening  of 
the  stomach  is  a  post-mortem  event,  there  are  good  authorities  who  admit  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  during  life.  Rokitansky,  even  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  great  work  on  pathological  anatomy,  contended  that  in  a  certain  number 
of  these  cases  it  was  produced,  or  at  least  began,  during  life.  Virchow,  although 
less  positive  in  his  statements,  is  unwilling  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  form  of  softening  during  life.  The  only  strict  proof  of  the 
development  of  gastromalacia  during  life,  would  be  afforded  by  a  case  in  which 
the  softening  had  advanced  to  perforation,  the  symptoms  of  this  perforation 
baving  been  recognized  during  life,  and  its  existence,  with  the  characteristic 

'  This  explanation  is  not  without  some  serious  objections.  It  is  not  possible  to 
explain  in  the  same  way  the  fact  that  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  does  not  digest  the 
pancreas  or  the  alkaline  intestinal  juice  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  we  possess  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
■elMigeation  of  the  stomach  daring  life.  A  critical  and  experimental  examination  of 
PaTjr's  theory  has  been  recently  published  by  Samelson,  Die  Selbstverdauung  des 
Magens,  Jena,  1879. 
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changes  of  digestive  softening,  attested  after  death.  Hofimann^  has  reported 
two  cases  in  which  softening  and  perforation  (in  one  case  of  the  cesc^hagus 
and  in  the  other  of  the  stomach)  were  found  after  death,  and  were  beheved, 
from  the  symptoms,  to  have  occurred  during  life.  He  refers  also  to  one  of 
Virchow's  cases  in  which  a  similar  diagnosis  seemed  probable.  Majei*  also 
reports  a  case  from  Ziemssen's  clinic,  which  he  considers  convincing  as 
regards  the  undoubted  occurrence  of  simple  softening  and  perforation  during 
life.  In  these  cases  the  softening  was  of  the  brown  variety,  and  seenu  to 
have  been  preceded  by  hemorrhages  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The 
patients  were  already  much  prostrated  by  pre-existent  diseases.  If  vital  gas- 
tromalacia  ever  occur,  it  is  probably  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  dis^ises 
in  which  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  enfeebled,  and  in  which  the  resistanee 
of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  lessened  by  the 
presence  of  hemorrhages  or  of  other  pathological  changes.  An  abnormallj 
acid  composition  of  the  gastric  fluids  may  also  be  an  element  in  the  causation^ 
as  was  especially  empliasized  by  Bokitansky. 

Oastrio  Ulcer. 

The  form  of  ulcer  to  be  here  considered  constitutes  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  certain  ulcerations  which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  namely,  the  so-called  catarrhal  ulcers,  follicular  ulcers 
and  superficial  hemorrhagic  erosions.  To  these  conditions,  as  well  as  to  olcf- 
rations  produced  by  corrosive  poisons,  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Genuine  tuberculous  ulcers  occur  in  the  stomach,  but  they  are  very  rare,  aod 
require  no  further  mention. 

To  the  form  of  ulcer  now  under  consideration  various  epithets  have  been 
applied,  such  as  simple  (in  distinction  from  cancerous),  chronic  (a  term  not 
always  applicable),  round,  perforating,  eroding,  digestive  (ulcus  ventriculi 
simplex,  chronicum,  rotundum,  perforans,  corrosivum,  ex  digestione).  Sim[ile 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  presents  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  which  are  mK 
with  elsewhere  only  in  a  similar  form  of  ulcer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesopha- 
gus and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.*  The  most  marked  of  iUens 
peculiarities  is,  that  in  its  early  stages  the  ulcer  presents  no  evidences  of  in- 
flammation in  its  base  or  its  edges.  The  shape  of  the  ulcer  is  round  or  oval, 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  irregular  from  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  ulcers. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  lies  usually  deeper  than  the  mucous  coat.  From  its 
tendency  to  extend  in  depth,  the  ulcer  is  called  perforating.  The  floor  is  not 
infrequently  the  muscular  tunic ;  it  may  be  the  serous  coat,  or,  if  the  ulcer 
has  perforated  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  adhesions  liave  formed,  the  ba^ 
of  the  ulcer  may  be  occupied  by  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  such  as  the 
pancreas  or  liver.     As  the  ulcer  extends  in  depth,  each  successive  tunic  ot' 

I  HolAnann,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  44,  p.  352,  1868. 

•  Mayer,  Deutsnhes  Archiv  ftir  klinisohe  Medicin,  Bd.  ix.,  p.  105,  1871.  Thu  caw 
was  observed  by  Leube,  and  is  also  considered  conolnsive  by  him  He  reports  it  in  full 
in  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  American  TranslaiioD.  vol. 
vii.  p.  262.  Thorapecken  (Deatoches  Archiv,  Bd.  23,  p.  621, 1879)  has  also  poblUh^ 
a  not  altogether  convincing  case  of  ante-mortem  gastromalacia.  Perforation  of  the 
stomach  firom  self-digestion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  destructive  effect!  ^^ 
corrosive  poiaons,  and  knowledge  of  the  characters  which  diatinguiah  the  former  ii 
highly  important  in  making  autopsies  after  andden  death  in  cases  involving  a  saa* 
picion  of  poisoning. 

•  This  is  true  unless  the  rare  variety  of  ulcer  described,  by  Clarke  and  by  IQ^ 
aa  ulcus  corrodens  uteri— corroding  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri — be  included  in  thit 
category.    Consult  Klebs,  Handbuoh  der  pathologiachexi  Auaioini«,  Bo,  L  p.  873. 
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tbe  stomach  is  invaded  in  less  extent  than  the  preceding ;  the  ulcer  thus 
acquires  a  characteristic  funnel-shape,  the  large  opening  being  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  apex  directed  towards  the  peritoneum.  The  successive 
layers  can  sometimes  be  recognized  as  strata  or  steps  in  the  wall  of  the  ulcer. 
This  funnel-shaped  appearance  is  not  always  present.  The  edges  are  some- 
times abrupt  instead  of  sloping.  If  the  ulcer  be  recent,  its  edges  are  smooth 
and  clean-cut  like  those  of  a  hole  punched  out  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  they 
may  be  infiltrated  with  blood,  but  are  not  swollen  by  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  base  may  be  smooth,  or  soft  and  pulpy,  and  it  may  also  have  a  hemor- 
rhagic aspect.  More  frequently  old  ulcers  are  found,  in  which  the  edges  are 
somewhat  thickened  and  indurated  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  floor 
in  old  ulcers  is  usually  smooth,  pale,  and  hard.  Chronic  catarrhal  gastritis 
is  not  infrequently  present.  The  size  of  the  ulcer  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  The  average  size  is  perhaps  that  of  a  silver  dime  or  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
The  ulcer  may  be  very  minute.  In  two  cases  reported  by  Murchison  pore- 
Hke  holes,  from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  were  found,  which  had  pene- 
trated one  of  the  gastric  arteries  and  produced  fatal  hemorrhage.  A  similar 
case  has  been  reported  by  Beid.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  ulcer  may  be  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  may  extend  along  the  lesser  curvature 
from  the  pyloric  to  the  cardiac  orifice.'  As  a  rule,  only  a  single  ulcer  is  found, 
bat  it  is  not  a  great  rarity  to  find  two  or  more  ulcers  (according  to  Brinton, 
in  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases).  Still  less  infrequent  is  it  to  meet  with  the 
cicatrices  of  old  ulcers.  Sometimes  ulcers  are  found  opposite  each  other  on 
corresponding  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  most  frequent  seat  of  gastric  ulcer 
is  in  the  pyloric  re^on  on  the  posterior  surface  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lesser  curvature.'  Ulcers  of  the  anterior  surface  are  much 
rarer,  but  more  dangerous,  as  will  be  explained  presently.  The  microscopic 
eiamination  of  ulcers  still  progressing,  shows  in  their  base  and  edges  a  granu- 
lar substance  which  is  the  result  of  molecular  disintegration  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  It  is  by  a  process  of  molecular  necrosis  that  the  ulcer  extends. 
In  rare  instances,  according  to  Leube,  granulation-tissue  may  be  present  in 
the  wall  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  ulcers  with  hard,  thickened  edges,  these,  as 
well  as  the  base,  are  occupied  by  fibrous  tissue  containing  fusiform  and  round 
cells ;  the  bloodvessels  in  this  tissue  present  thickened  walls  and  diminished 
calibre;  they  may  contain  thrombi.  Newly-formed  connective  tissue  may 
extend  for  some  distance  into  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  and  com- 
press the  tubules  which  may  be  thereby  distorted  and  even  obliterated.  Simple 
nicer  may  be  complicated  by  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  fact,  some  writers 
believe  that  ulcer  may  even  predispose  to  the  development  of  cancer. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach  not  infrequently  heals  by  cicatrization  ;  in  fact,  cica- 
trices are  found  oftener  than  open  ulcers.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is  usually  a 
whitish  stellate  scar,  attended  with  puckering  of  the  adjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane. If  the  ulcer  be  large  and  deep,  cicatrization  may  cause  considerable, 
and  even  extreme,  deformity  of  the  stomach.  Thus  the  stomach  may  be  con- 
stricted so  as  to  present  an  hour-glass  shape.  Stricture  of  the  pylorus,  with 
consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  may  be  caused  by  cicatrization  of  an 
ulcer.  But,  instead  of  cicatrizing,  the  ulcer  may  penetrate  all  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.     When  the  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 

■  Reid,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  11.  p.  641,  1846. 

'  CruTeilhier  has  described  an  ulcer  6^  inches  long  and  3|  wide  ;  Law,  one  meas- 
uring 6  by  3  inches. 

*  Aoooiding  to  Brinton's  admirable  analysis  of  220  cases,  in  86  the  ulcer  was  situ- 
tted  at  the  posterior  surface,  in  56  at  the  lesser  curvature,  in  32  on  the  pyloras,  in  13 
on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  often  in  opposite  positions,  in  10  on  the 
anterior  snrfiaoe  only,  in  5  on  the  greater  curvature,  and  in  4  in  the  cardiac  pouch 
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Stomach,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  localized  peritonitis  over  the  seat  of  tbf 
ulcer  generally  leads  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  surrounding  organs, 
so  that,  when  perforation  is  effected,  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  K>iue 
part  adjacent  to  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  however,  the  development  and  tl  •> 
progress  of  the  ulcer  are  so  rapid  that  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  fonnatian 
of  adhesions,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  ulcers  on  the  anterior  surface,  although  the  kit>t 
frequent,  are  the  most  liable  to  perforate  without  protective  adhesions.  Tbf 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  danger  lies  in  the  active  movements  of  tbif: 
part  of  the  stomach  and  its  unfavorable  relations  to  surrounding  parts.  Tb^ 
pancreas  most  frequently  forms  the  floor  of  ulcers  situated  on  the  posterior 
surface,  but  the  stomach  may  also  become  agglutinated  to  the  liver,  the  spletn. 
the  diaphragm,  lymph-glands,  etc.  The  ulcer  may  continue  to  extend  into 
the  surrounding  organs  which  form  its  base.  The  pancreas  usually  offen 
considerable  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  ulcers,  but  the  liver  is  n<< 
infrequently  invaded.  The  funnel-shaped  appearance  is  not  preserved  in  tLr 
organs  secondarily  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  cavities  of  considenil> 
size  may  be  formed,  which  communicate  by  a  small  opening  with  the  stonmb. 
The  reactive  inflammation  in  organs  invaded  by  gastric  ulcer,  leads  to  tie 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  liver,  to  ab- 
scesses. Fistulous  communications  of  the  stomach  with  adjacent  parts  nuv 
be  formed.  Thus  the  ulcer  may  open  into  the  colon,  the  duodenum,  or  ^0Ice 
other  part  of  the  intestine,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lungs,  the  gall-bladder. 
Gastro-cutaneous  fistulee  may  be  produced,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  mo^t 
frequent  are  gastro-colic  fistulas.  If  the  ulcer  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavitr 
— and  this  accident  may  take  place  even  after  adhesions  are  formed — peritonitis 
ensues  if  the  patient  live  long  enough.  Death  sometimes  occurs  suddeulj 
from  perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  is  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  Ifux 
from  shock.  The  peritonitis  following  perforation  is  usually  generaL  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  localized,  in  consequence  either  of  the  slow  escape  of 
the  gaseous  and  fluid  contents  of  tlie  stomach  through  a  small  opening,  or  of 
the  formation  of  previous  adhesions.  On  page  154  reference  lias  been  made 
to  subphrenic  abscesses  containing  air  and  simulating  pneumo-pyotlioraz. 
The  external  opening  in  the  stomach  is  usually  round,  and  its  edges  are  ^llarp 
and  well  defined  in  cases  of  perforation. 

The  hemorrhages,  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  dangers  to  life  in 
gastric  ulcer,  may  proceed  from  capillaries  and  small  vessels  in  the  walk  vr 
base  of  the  ulcer,  or  they  may  come  from  erosion  of  a  large  artery  or  vein. 
In  cases  of  profuse  fatal  haematemesis,  an  eroded  artery  will  geDerallj  be 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  ulcerated  artery  may  be  either  or.e 
of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  or  an  adjacent  vessel,  as  the  splenic  Gas- 
tric ulcer  has  been  known  to  perforate  the  portal  vein,  and  in  more  than  oo^* 
instance  a  simple  or  a  suppurative  pylephlebitis  has  been  produced  by  tliif 
disease. 

The  pathogenesis  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
experimentation  and  discussion.  The  absence  of  inflammation,  and  the  tact 
that  this  variety  of  ulcer  is  only  met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus* 
the  stomach,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  early  suggested  the 
view  that  it  is  produced  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  thi.<  is 
the  opinion  now  generally  entertained.  Hence  the  names  peptic  ulcer,  digt«- 
tive  ulcer,  ulcus  ex  digestione,  are  sometimes  employed.  In  the  preceding 
article  was  stated  Pavy's  view,  which  is  widely  accepted,  that  self-dige>ti<''.» 
of  the  stomach  is  prevented  during  life  by  the  constant  flow  of  alkaline  bW 
in  the  rich  capillary  network  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  If  this  viev 
be  adopted,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  primary  cauae  of  simple  gwtne 
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ulcer  id  to  be  foand  in  some  local  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  gastric 
muGOua  membrane.     As  to  this,  also,  most  writers  are  agreed.     As  to  the 
nature,  however,  of  the  change  thus  interfering  with  the  circulation,  there  is 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion.     An  absolute  basis  of  fact  is  lacking  for 
Dearlj  all  the  theories  propounded  to  explain  the  diminished  resistance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     The  anatomical  inves- 
tigation of  the  ulcer,  as  a  rule,  furnishes  little  or  no  clue  to  its  primary  cause. 
Tb«  following  conditions  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  gastric  ulcer  by 
interfering  with  the  circulation  and  consequently  diminishing  the  alkalescence 
of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  :  embolism  and  thrombo- 
ns  of  branches  of  the  gastric  arteries ;  thrombosis  of  the  corresponding  veins ; 
diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  same  vessels,  especially  atheroma,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  amyloid  degeneration ;  spasm  of  the  arteries,  causing  anaemia  of  the 
districts  they  supply,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  compressing 
the  veins  and  leisuiing  to  hemorrhages ;  obstructions  in  the  portal  circulation, 
inducing  chronic  congestion  and  hemorrhages  from  the  gastric  veins ;  hemor- 
rlages  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  from  rupture  of  the  vessels  incident  to 
injuries,  vomiting,  ingestion  of  corrosive  substances,  increased  blood-pressure, 
ind  aneurismal  and  varicose  dilatations ;  inflammatory  infiltration  compressing 
tbt  bloodvessels.     Disturbed  nervous  influence  has  also  been  adduced  as  a 
aufte,'    Bottcher's  view,  that  gastric  ulcer  is  of  mycotic  origin  and  produced 
t>T  the  action  of  micrococci,  has  met  with  no  confirmation.    Finally,  increased 
fti*idity  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been  thought  to  be  an  element  in  the  causation 
*A  digestive  ulcer.    It  would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  these  difler- 
mt  theories.     The  embolic  origin  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  funnel  shape 
ii  the  ulcer  corresponding  to  the  wedge-shaped  area  of  distribution  of  branches 
irf  the  gastric  arteries ;  but  this  theory  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  anatomical 
» ipport.     No  embolus  in  a  gastric  artery  is  found  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
inii  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  source  for  an  embolus.'    Gastric  ulcer 
'«  by  no  means  a  frequent  occurrence  in  disease  attended  by  embolism  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.     If  a  thrombus  be  found  in  a  vessel  near  a  gastric 
ainrr,  it  is  as  proper  to  consider  it  the  effect  as  the  cause  of  the  ulcer.     The 
xbtml  plausible  view,  and  the  one  which  has  the  most  numerous  supporters  is, 
ilski  a  considerable  number  of  ulcers  of  the  stotnach  are  produced  by  hemor- 
rLft^  infiltration  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.     It 
>  la  be  noted,  as  pointed  out  especially  by  Axel  Key,  that  the  hemorrhage 
x^*t  involve  more  than  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  must 
extend  probably  to  the  deeper  and  less  vascular  tissues.     Superficial  hemor- 
rL»ze«  are  followed  by  superficial  erosions,  tlie  extension  of  which  in  depth 
I-  .Amakted  by  the  great  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  mode  of 
:  **«ducnon  of  hemorrhagic  erosion  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  simple  ulcer. 
I  tjn  r«"t**  of  these  deeper  hemorrhages  are  doubtless  various,  and  include 


'  In  suppurt  of  this  view  have  been  cited  the  experiment  of  Frerichs,  who  found 
\r  a)r«-r  of  the  stomsch  In  a  cat  after  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  of  the 
■  f  *  a^  axis,  and  the  experiments  of  Bbstein,  who,  bjr  injuries  to  the  brain  and  cord  in 
&:  2&a.l«,  piwlnoed  nloers  npon  a  hemorrhagic  base.  A  not  very  appropriate  compari- 
t  %  f^mm  aUo  been  made  between  gastrio  ulcer  and  uloer  of  the  cornea  after  section  ol 
*. .-  trifvminaa. 

i  |(«-rk«»ri  case  is  the  nnlj  one  reported,  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  embolus 
V  k«  UminA  leading  to  an  ulcer.  This  was  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta  was 
s':«<'rviiBAtm»,  and  contained  thrombi.  Emboli  were  found  also  in  the  kidney. 
•V^^9«  tmeA,  Prease,  Noa.  30  and  31,  1866.  The  branches  of  the  gastrio  artery  do  not 
-.'Off  to  Um  terminal  system  (see  Part  I.  p.  31).  Id  conformity  with  this,  Roth 
■4«irv«d  neither  hemorrhagic  in&rction  nor  ulceration  after  ligature  of  branches  of 
•.  •  ^aciric  arteries.    On  the  other  hand,  Pannm  found  both  these  effects  following  the 

*m«ia<^k»n  of  wax  emboli  through  a  tube  thrust  into  the  femoral  artery  and  extend- 
.^  J  into  ike  neighborhood  of  the  stomaoh. 
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many  of  the  causes  of  nicer  which  have  been  enamerated.  Perhaps  spann  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  attendant  upon  cardialgia  and  ▼oroiting 
should  be  especiallj  mentioned.  As  pointed  out  by  Rtndfieisch,  the  Teins 
pass  through  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  stomach  surrounded  by  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  from  their  thin  walls  and  looser  envelopment,  would  be  com- 
pressed more  than  the  arteries  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach.  But  while  considering  hemorrhage  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  v  a 
probable,  and  perhaps  frequent  cause  of  ulcer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
it  the  only  cause  or  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  other  causes  which  have  been  cited, 
the  importance  of  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  less  evident. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  not  an  infrequent  affection.  Brinton's  researches  showed 
that  it  is  found  after  death  in  an  average  of  five  per  cent,  of  persons  dvini; 
from  all  causes.  Statistics  appear  to  show  a  considerable  variation  in  iu 
frequency  in  different  situations.  In  Prague,  where  the  largest  number  of 
cases  was  examined  with  reference  to  this  point,  ulcer  was  found  in  3  or  4 
per  cent. ;  in  Berlin  and  Erlangen  the  proportion  was  4^  per  cent. ;  in  Jena 
it  was  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  Copenhagen,  13  per  cent.  The  large  percental 
were  based  on  an  examination  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases. 

The  clinical  history  embraces,  as  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  pain, 
tenderness  on  pressure,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.     Th«**<«' 
are  the  important  symptoms  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.     Pain  is  ran-iv 
wanting.     It  is  burning  or  gnawing  in  character,  coming  on  directly,  or  «o«n 
after,  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  continuing  until  the  contents  of  the  stomarr. 
have  either  passed  into  the  duodenum  or  been  ejected  by  vomiting.     Ti  «* 
quickness  with  which  the  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of  food,  is  a  dia<rnoctic. 
point;  if  due  to  simple  indigestion  or  neuralgia,  it  generally  occurs  aitrr  s 
greater  or  less  interval  from  the  time  of  taking  food.     It  is  situated  at.  ««r 
near,  the  epigastrium,  and  is  generally  confined  to  a  small  space.     A  tjm  '.tf 
gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  is  not  uncommon.     T'>  * 
probable  cause  of  the  pain  is  irritation  of  the  ulcerated  space  by  the  eooca.-t 
of  the  ingesta  and  the  gastric  juice.     The  pain  from  this  cause  is  e9|*(via'W 
marked  after  the  ingestion  of  stimulating  articles  of  food  or  drink,  and  wb«n. 
from  indigestion,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  undergo  chemical  char«r»-<^ 
Pain  may  also  be  caused  by  circumscribed  peritonitis,  and  by  the  tractive  ti 
adhesions  which  have  resulted  from  peritoneal  inflammation.     The   i^X'^x 
causes  may  account  for  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  pain  irrespective  o('  i:-- 
ingestion  of  food.     The  pain  caused  by  the  action  of  tlie  gastric  jui<^  i«  *  .: 
directly  after  eating,  because  the  secretion  of  the  juice  is  excited  br  tW  y  re. 
sence  of  food  in  the  stomach.     The  pain  is  sometimes  absent  for  several  r-^- 
secutive  days.     It  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  body,  being  in  some  ra.<^-* 
increased  by  lying  on  the  back,  and  relieved  by  bending  forward  ;  in  t-i.^f  r 
cases  the  reverse  is  observed.     The  explanation  is  affoided  by  the  ftitiiAt  -o 
of  the  ulcer  on  the  posterior  or  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach.     As  in  ;  'i 
majority  of  cases  the  ulcer  is  on  the  posterior  wall,  relief  is  ofVener  ohuar^i 
by  bending  forward  than  by  recumbency  on  the  back.     Tenderness  oo  ^--v^ 
sure  over  the  epigastrium  is  almost  invariably  present,  confined,  like  tl>e  i^-a^ 
within  a  small  area,  and  varying  considerably  in  degree  in  dififi?rem  ct&iv^ 
Vomiting  is  a  very  frequent,  but  not  a  constant,  symptom,  ooeuninK  mftr*  4 
period  from  the  time  of  taking  food  varying  in  the  different  caws»  tbe  a*  -    i 
vomiting  usually  not  violent  but  complete,  and  tbe  ejection  of  tbe  oont^nL*    I 
the  stomach  followed  by  notable  relief  of  pain  and  distress.     Morav  ^uty  H 
expelled,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  with  the  ingesta.     As  respecf  ^wttKit-vj 
much  will  depend  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  ingested.     Iisdi^v^:.M 
and  stimulating  articles  are  more  likely  to  provoke  it,  as  well  as  to 
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puD,  than  those  which  are  bland  and  easj  of  digestion.  Hot  substances  are 
not  as  well  borne  as  cold.  Hemorrhage,  as  shown  bj  the  vomiting  of  blood  in 
fretter  or  less  qaantitj,  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vomiting 
of  blood  generally  occurs  after  a  meal.  The  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  thai  life  is  lost  from  this  cause.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
life  was  lost  &om  hemorrliage,  although  no  blood  was  vomited,  the  stomach 
b(»iog  found  after  death  filled  with  clots.  The  blood  vomited  is  dark  or 
grnmous  from  the  change  of  haemoglobin  to  hsmatin  bj  the  action  of  the 
pstnc  juice,  provided  the  vomiting  does  not  immediately  follow  the  hemor- 
rfaige.  If  vomiting  quickly  follow  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  blood  may 
ratlin  its  alkaline  reaction  and  its  arterial  color.  As  a  rule,  simple  inspection 
of  the  vomited  matter  suffices  to  determine  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
blood.  In  cases  of  doubt,  resort  may  be  had  to  microscopic  or  spectroscx>pic 
^xsmination.  Blood-corpuscles,  usually  much  shrivelled,  can  generally  be 
w^cptimd  by  the  microscope.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  so  disorgan- 
i»d  by  tbe  action  of  the  gastric  juice  that  their  detection  by  this  instrument 
i«  difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the  spectroscope  will  usually  afford 
tbe  desired  information.  The  stools  also  should  be  examined  with  reference 
fr>  (iie  gross  and  microscopical  appearance  of  blood,  since  hemorrhage  may  take 
pbof  witboQt  vomiting,  the  blood  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

Th«  bowels,  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  are  generally  constipated,  a  symptom 
wi\j  noderstood  in  the  cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom. 
AmenorriKBa  is  common.  There  is,  however,  little  foundation  for  the  idea 
f'M  liemorrbage  from  the  ulcer  occurs  vicariously  in  the  place  of  menstru- 
siiua.  bat  the  latter  ceases,  or  is  deficient,  as  in  cases  of  anaemia  produced  by 
i*'*monrhages  elsewhere,  or  from  other  causes. 

Tbe  perforating  ulcer  occurs  oflenest  in  young  girls,  and  particularly  in 
j'-uog  maid-servants.  Statistics  show  that  females  are  more  liable  to  ulcer, 
r.i-  proportion  being  as  2  to  1.  Clinical  observation  fails  to  show  any  de- 
r^&dence  on  particular  habits  of  diet,  or  other  causes,  nor  has  it  any  known 
p-jxionship  with  other  affections.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  persons 
'^  f«^ble  or  impaired  constitution  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  robust. 

Tbe  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  made  with  much  certainty,  provided 

u^  dia^rnostic  symptoms  are  present,  namely,  pain  of  a  burning  or  gnawing 

' .  Ararter  limited  to  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  epigastrium,  with  tender- 

'"••  also  circumscribed,  the  pain  felt  directly  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and 

"r^Tiallj  afker  certain  kinds  of  food,  vomiting  occurring  during  the  process 

/  «to«iiacb-digestion,  and  followed  by  relief,  and,  finally,  gastrorrhagia  or 

:ivmau-ai«si8.     Analogous  symptoms,  it  is  true,  may  be  present  in  cases  of 

*ri4^t^  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  points  of  contrast  involved  in  this  dif- 

^p*oftaI   diagnosis,  which  will  be  noticed  presently  in  considering  cancer. 

^1  ^r^^rrer^  the  absence  of  a  tumor  appreciable  through  the  abdominal  walls 

r  ^«  far  toward  the  eiclusion  of  cancer.     Chronic  gastritis  and  ulcer  have 

•/fn|*Coas8  to  some  extent  in  common.     But  in  chronic  gastritis  pain  is  less 

'  ^^tntmtf  ▼omiting  does  not  occur  so  frequently,  and  hemorrhage  is  want- 

'  *      In  caae^  of  gastralgia,  the  pain  might  suggest  the  idea  of  ulcer.     But 

*>•■  r«ia  in  gastralgia  is  not  aggravated,  and,  on  the  contrary,  often  relieved 

^  V^  ingestion  of  food;  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  not  present,  but 

'  '  fain  is  often  relieved  by  pressure ;  vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom 

-.'I.  and   hinnaleme^is  does  not  occur.     In  cases  of  merely  functional  dis- 

'Ur.  pain,  vomiting  and  hsematemesis  are  all  wanting.     Hsematemesis,  it 

<  tfi  !««»  borne  in  mind,  is  not  alone  evidence  of  ulcer.    It  occurs,  irrespective 

^  I't^'MMT  of  the  stomach,  in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     It  is  the 

•  'tn  of  the  several  symptoms  just  named  that  renders  the  diagnosis  com- 

•'t'*.     Tbe«e   diagnostic  symptoms,  however,  are  not  united  in  all  cases  of 

30 
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gastric  ulcer.  Hemorrhage  is  not  invariably  present ;  Tomiting  is  not  alwaj? 
a  prominent  symptom  and  may  be  wanting ;  pain  and  tenderiie>s  orv  nu  in 
all  cases  marked— the  affection,  in  short,  is  sometimes  latent,  nioie  ur  lt>^ 
difficulty  or  disturbance  oC  digestion  only  being  manifested.  Under  ihe?« 
circumstances,  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  A  strong  suspicion  u( 
the  existence  of  the  affection  may,  in  some  cases,  be  reasonably  entertAUwd, 
when  tiie  symptoms  do  not  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Gastric  ulcer  proves  fatal  in  different  modes.  One  of  these  is  by  perfora* 
tion,  diffuse  peritonitis  being  induced  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  tie 
stomach.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  diffuse  peritonitis  caused  by  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  proves  fatal.  Recovery,  however,  is  within  th** 
range  of  possibility.  This  accident  would  take  place  oftener  than  it  do^ 
were  it  not  for  the  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  adjacent  organs  as  a  ret>ult 
of  circumscribed  peritonitis.  Perforation  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  ulc^r 
b  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  {.erforalion  geDerally 
takes  place  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  or  in  the  act  of  straining  or  sneezinit. 
or  in  some  sudden  and  forcible  movement  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  ^trn- 
tonitis,  following  perforation,  occurs  without  having  been  pieceded  by  any 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  The  fcJ- 
lowing  case  is  illustrative  of  the  statement  just  made:  A  well-nourished 
woman  of  about  35  years  of  age  had  complained  only  of  indigestion,  when 
suddenly  there  occurred  severe  abdominal  pain,  followed  by  speedy  coUa(«« 
and  death.  Poisoning  was  suspected,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  by  dii^ 
tion  of  the  coroner.  A  round  funnel-shaped  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  quarter  oi 
a  dollar  was  found  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  Perforation  bad 
taken  place  and  given  rise  to  acute  peritonitis.  As  has  been  stated,  perito- 
neal adhesions  having  previously  taken  place,  perloration  may  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  transverse  colon.  The  evidence  of  this  is  stercoraceous 
vomiting. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  is  l>y  hemorrhage.  Life  may  be 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  continued  escape  of  bloo<I,  or  by  repeated  attacks  U 
hemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  ra)>id  as  to  destroy  life  quickhr. 
According  to  Brinton,  death  from  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  proportion  ol  1 
to  20  cases. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  is  by  inanition.  Death  takes  plac« 
by  slow  asthenia  when  the  stomach  is  so  intolerant  of  ingesta  that  aiimei^t 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life  is  not  retained.  In  other  words,  patients  an; 
gradually  starved  to  death,  provided  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other  dis«a£« 
which  the  system  may  be  rendered  unable  to  resist  in  consequence  of  the 
debility  incident  to  the  stomach  affection. 

The  duration  is  very  variable.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  from  peHon^ 
tion  or  hemorrhage  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  the  time 
when  the  symptoms  first  denoted  gastric  trouble ;  or,  as  already  stated,  per- 
foration and  hemorrhage  may  occur  when  previous  symptoms  denoting  gastric 
ulcer  were  wanting.  But  if  these  accidents  do  not  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  life  is  usually  prolonged  for  many  months,  and  it  may  be  fc«r 
many  years.  Brinton  states  that  he  has  notes  of  one  case  in  which  probably 
a  continuous  open  ulcer  existed  for  35  years,  and  of  two  cases  in  which  the 
duration  was  30  years,  together  with  three  or  four  of  20,  four  or  five  of  15, 
and  several  of  10,  7,  5,  and  4  years'  duration.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
symptoms,  from  time  to  time,  to  subside,  or  to  disappear,  and  subsequently 
to  return.  These  remissions  are  probably  due  to  healing  of  the  ulcer  which 
afterward  aa:ain  opens ;  in  other  words,  relapses  are  apt  to  occur. 

Gastric  ulcer,  although  a  serious  affection,  is  by  no  means  incoraUew 
Brinton  estimates  that  a  cure  takes  place  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  «kic:i 
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oeeor.     This  estimate  is  based  on  the  number  of  instances  of  cicatrized  ulcer 
found  in  autopsical  examinations. 

The  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  embraces  the  following  objects :  Firsts  and 
iD06t  important,  securing  for  the  stomach  absolute  rest ;  and  second^  the  arrest 
of  hemorrhage  and  the  palliation  of  pain.  Rest  of  the  stomach  is  secured 
iDo^t  effectuaUj  by  resorting  to  rectal  sdimentation.  This  is  advisable  when- 
ever symptoms  render  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  probable.  It  is  now  well 
published  that,  not  only  life,  but  complete  satisfaction  of  the  sense  of  hunger, 
an<l  good  nutrition,  may  be  maintained  indefinitely  by  the  introduction  of 
UnA  into  the  rectum.  Indeed,  an  increase  of  weight  under  an  exclusively 
recul  diet  has  been  observed.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  prompt  success 
of  this  method  of  treatment.  The  kinds  of  food  to  be  employed  and  the 
practical  rales  to  be  observed  are  the  same  as  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gas 
tiicig  (vide  page  440).  When  the  stomach  tolerates  food,  that  is,  when  pain 
tn*\  vomiting  are  no  longer  caused  by  ingesta  per  orem^  the  diet  should  con- 
«;«t,  for  a  time,  of  milk,  other  articles  being  cautiously  added  or  substituted. 
C'onsidering  the  frequency  of  relapses,  care  to  adjust  the  diet  to  the  digestive 
(iii«ri»r  is  advisable  for  a  considerable  period. 

Hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  small  pieces  of  ice  swallowed,  and  by  the 
apj'licatioo  of  cold  to  the  epigastrium  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  considerable. 
1'a«  daid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given  per  enema.  Pain  may  require  the 
ii*«-  of  opiates,  the  form  being  selected  which  is  found  on  trial  to  be  the  least 
*>^j«^tionable.  They  may  be  administered  either  by  the  rectum,  or  hypo- 
d'-rmieally.  Pain  and  vomiting  cease  generally  to  be  prominent  symptoms 
\<  complete  rest  of  the  stomach  be  secured  by  rectal  alimentation,  so  that  the 
iaii-ianam  added  to  the  nutritive  injections  suffices  for  all  purposes. 

It  it  doubtful  whether  any  remedies  exert  a  direct  effect  to  promote  cica- 
'nzatioo.  The  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  remedies  have  been  given  with  the 
*'L\fft±tx\on  that  they  will  exert  a  topical  effect  upon  the  ulcer.  Clinical 
■>*^'«rvatioa  appears  not  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  utility  in  this  way. 
('•ourijmtioii  is  promoted  indirectly  by  remedies  which  arrest  the  peristaltic 
BEvv^oents  of  the  stomach  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  organ,  in  other 
«  ords,  remedies  which  have  reference  to  the  first  object  of  treatment,  namely. 


Caroinoma  of  the  Stomaoh. 

Most  of  the  tumors  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  also  occur  in 

'-.«-  wall  of  the  stomach  :  fibroma,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  myoma,  gumma,  tubercle, 

\Myi\Upuukj  adenoma,  carcinoma.     Of  these,  only  carcinoma  possesses  clinical 

s^Aprtaaoe*     For  general  considerations  concerning  the  origin  and  structure 

^  raar«*r,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  First,  page  45. 

ir'  mil  organs  in  the  body,  the  stomach  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  primary 

'  m^*frMHiia»'     Seoondaiy  cancer  has  also  been  met  with  in  this  organ,  but  it  is 

"  *7  raic     The  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  are  scirrhous  (or  fibrous), 

\»^'i\^rj  (or  encephaloid),  colloid  (or  alveolar),  and  cylindrical-celled  epi- 

Of  these,  colloid  is  by  far  the  least  frequent.     As  the  distinction 

acirrhotts  and  medullary  cancer  is  based  upon  the  difference  in 

the  former  being  hard  and  the  latter  soft,  and  as  all  degrees  of 


In  frravency  oomes  the  ntems.    In  d'Espine's  (Geneva)  collection  of  889 

«.«•  r»f  caJM9pr,  (ne  itomach  was  affected  390  times,  and  the  uterus  139  times ;  according 

Vir^l*9W  CWCkrzbarg)  34.9  per  cent,  of  all  primary  canc^^rs  are  in  the  stomach,  and 

, .|  r^r  crfBt.  in  the  ntems;  of  587  eases  of  primary  carcinoma  compiled  by  Lange 

'Vr{fo>,  210  vero  of  the  stomach  and  147  of  the  uterus,  yagina,  or  vnlva.     We  may 

•  '^.Ittde  vtcli  Briaton,  that  about  one-third  of  all  cancers  are  situated  in  the  stomach. 
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combination  and  of  transition  exist  between  tbe  two,  statistics  as  to  the  (re. 
quencj  of  the  one  or  of  tlie  other  are  only  of  limited  Value.     Hard  cancer  i» 
more  frequent  than  the  very  soft  form.     Combinations  of  hard  and  of  sofY  an* 
cer,  and  tumors  of  medium  consistence  are  more  frequent  than  either  the  rerj 
hard  or  the  very  soft  varieties.     Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  a  common 
form  of  gastric  carcinoma,  according  to  some  authors  the  most  common. 
The  most  frequent  seat  of  cancer  is  the  pyloric  region.    The  posterior  Burla^t 
and  the  lesser  curvature  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  opposite  region^. 
According  to  Brinton  the  cardia  is  affected  in  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  cax^.^ 
Scirrhous  cancer  is  characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  fibrous  stroma  ai.<l 
comparatively  small  development  of  cancerous  alveoli.    In  the  great  majonir 
of  cases  it  is  situated  near  the  pylorus,  where  it  sometimes  apjtears  ta  a 
partial  or  complete  ring  constricting  the  pyloric  orifice.     The  canceroo* 
alveoli  may  be  so  few  and  scattered  that  a  very  careful  microscopical  exami- 
nation is  required  to  distinguish  scirrhous  stenosis  from  purely  fibrous  sterna's 
of  the  pylorus  (see  page  448).    Scirrhus  may  appear  either  infiltrated  or  in  il** 
form  of  distinct  nodules.     In  medullary  cancer  the  spaces  fille<l  with  cancer 
cells  predominate  over  the  stroma  which  is  usually  richly  infiltrated  with 
round  cells.     This  variety  grows  more  rapidly  and  is  more  apt  to  be  attended 
by  metastases  than  the  preceding.     It  forms  a  soft  tumor,  readily  ulcerating, 
sometimes  presenting  fungous  or  villous  excrescences  upon  its  suHace  (so-call^^i 
villous  cancer).     Soft  cancer  sometimes  is  unusually  va^ular  and  contains 
dilated  bloodvessels  (carcinoma  hsematodes);  it  rarely  is  stained  with  black 
pigment  (melanoid  carcinoma).    Colloid  cancer  is  rare.     It  may  be  coinbinr«l 
in  a  nodular  form  with  one  of  the  other  varieties,  or  it  may  ap|)ear  an  a  ditfuw 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  involving  apparently  its  deeper  c^<i\<w 
In  the  latter  case,  the  peritoneum,  as  a  rule,  is  extensively  affected  by  t^*' 
same  process.     This  si)ecies  of  cancer  is  readily  recognized  by  the  clear,  p-U- 
tinous  substance  found  in  its  large  alveoli.     In  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma 
the  alveolar  structure  conforms  more  closely  than  ?n  the  other  varieti«>  <' 
cancer  to  the  type  of  the  normal  gastric  tubules.     Tlie  cells  contained  in  \\  • 
alveoli,  more  particularly  those  which  line  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  are  c\!.z:- 
drical  in  shape.     In  consistence  this  variety  resembles  medullary  canct*r.* 

The  opinion  was  formerly  held  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  devek>f«»  jn- 
marily  in  the  submucous  tissue  and  invades  secondarily  the  other  coats  o»'  :*  * 
stomach.     Since  Waldeyer's  view  as  to  the  epithelial  origin  of  cancer-^**    « 
has  been  so  widely  accepted,  it  has  been  the  teaching  of  many  writers  u^: 
carcinoma  develops  primarily   in  the  mucous  membrane.     The  proce#«s  »?> 
described  by  Waldeyer,  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  gix>up  of  tubules  (t'noat  lo  to 
20)  enlarge,  lengthen  and  give  off  ofi'shoots.     They  are  filled  with   ceil>  i^^ 
sembling  usually  the  adelomorphous  variety,  but  more  granular  and   hm^-t 
deeply  staining.     The  growth  of  the  tubules  with  their  branchini;  off«>Z  ••<• 
is  downward  through  the  muscularis  mucosae.     When  the  lax  ^uUmuccisa  t> 
reached,  the  progress  is  more  rapid.     Groups  of  cancer-cells  now  puab   t.-  * 

'  Lebert*B  statistics  as  to  frequency  are  as  follows:    Pyloric  region  51  furr  i«-' 
lesser  curvature  16,  cardiac  9,  anterior  surface  3,  posterior  4,  anterior  azid   fA>»'    -    ' 
4,  greater  curvature  and  fundus  7,  diffuse  infiltration  (>  per  cent. 

•  Comil  and  Ranvier  do  not  inclndn  epithelioma  under  the  bead  of  cajtnrw  «»•    ■ 
they  regard  the  former  as  an  epithelial,  and  the  latter  as  a  connt-ctive-ti«»Qe«  en  « 
Their  description  of  cylindrical-celled  (epithelioma  is  also  somewhat  diffrrrtkt  f  r« «?  - 
of  most  writers.     They  dcsorilie  the  tumor  as  eompos<'d  of  bramhin^  tul««iVi*«.    . 
With  cylindrii-al  epithelium  and  presi««ntin};  distinct  lumina.     TiuiH^rs   f»C   ti    « 
occur  in  the  stomacih,  but  tliey  are  generally  cons  id  rn»d  to  W  adinnnja?%,  \\x 
Comil  and  Ranvier  expressly  state  that  they  differ  from  ad**n<minla  hy  Ih^  I«-m»  *«>j 
arran$^ement  and  shape  of  the  tuhules.— -.lArfitua/  i>f  /iilAo/oytcn/  /iMrWoy^,  Awmr"    »a 
translation,  pp.  154  and  476,  Philadelphia,  IbSO. 
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mj  in  all  directions,  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces.  Cancerous 
masses  penetrate  between  the  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  tissue  and  oflen 
extend  to  the  subserous  and  serous  coats.  The  growth  may  be  so  much  more 
extensive  in  the  submucous  coat  that  the  tumor  appears  to  originate  there, 
but,  according  to  Waldeyer,  careful  microscopical  examination  will  always 
disclose  some  band  of  connection  with  the  tubules  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  growth,  however,  may  from  the  first  involve  chiefly  the  mucous  coat,  and 
in  any  case  this  is,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  extensively  invaded. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  appear  in 
a  diffuse  or  in  a  nodular  form,  also  as  a  ring,  especially  about  the  pylorus. 
Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence.     This  change  is  the  rule  with  medullary 
and  cylindrical  epithelial,  and  is  not  infrequent  with  scirrhous,  cancer.    There 
is  less  tendency  in  colloid  cancer  than  in  the  other  varieties  to  ulceration. 
Ulceration  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  occurrence.     Espe- 
cially the  soil  cancers  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  by  this  destructive  pro- 
cess.   This  reduction  may  relieve  an  existing  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  or  cardiac 
orifice.     The  shape  of  the  ulcer,  particularly  when  the  cancer  is  medullary, 
has  been  of^n  compared  to  that  of  a  crater — a  peripheral  wall  of  cancerous 
tissue  rarrounding  a  central  loss  of  substance.     Exceptionally,  in  cases  of 
acirrhus,  the  ulcer  may  bear  much  resemblance  to  simple  or  round  ulcer  with 
indurated  walls,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  statements 
of  thoGe  who  report  numerous  cases  of  cancer  developing  from  round  ulcer.^ 
Scirrhous  cancer  often  contains  considerable  cicatricial  tissue,  but  there  is  no 
positi?e  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  heals.    The  muscular  coat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cancerous  growths  is  almost  always  hypertrophied.     If  the  tumor 
produce  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  dilated  ;  if  the  cardiac 
orifice  be  constricted,  the  stomach  is  reduced  in  size.     Chronic  gastritis  is  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  cancer.     Chronic  circumscribed  peritonitis  with  the 
formation  of  adhesions  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cancer.     The 
wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  perforated  by  cancerous  ulceration  leading  to 
invasion  of  the  surrounding  organs,  to  perforative  peritonitis  or  to  fistulous 
communications.     Peritonitis  from  perforation  is  less  frequent  with  cancerous 
tliao  with  simple  ulcer.'     The  erosion  of  large  vessels  is  also  less  frequent  in 
cancer  than  in  ulcer.     General  peritonitis  may  occur  without  perforation. 

Carcinoma  may  extend  by  continuous  growth  into  surrounding  parts.  It 
may  also  lead  to  metastases  or  secondary  deposits.  The  lymphatic  glands 
near  the  stomach,  also  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  lungs  are  affected  in 
frequency  in  the  order  named.  Secondary  deposits  in  the  liver  aro  those 
most  fr^uently  detected  during  life.*  Metastases  occur  most  frequently 
through  the  lymph-vessels,  but  may  also  occur  through  the  blood-current.  An 
actual  growth  of  carcinoma  into  the  rootlets  and  main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein 
has  been  observed.  The  secondary  deposits  generally  conform  in  structure  with 
the  primary  growth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  large  and  numerous  secondary 
deposits  may  attend  small  and  insignificant  tumors  of  the  stomach,  which, 
daring  life,  may  have  produced  no  symptoms,  and  after  death  may  be  over- 
looked on  superficial  examination.  The  blood  in  cases  of  cancer  of  stomach 
maj  present  the  same  alterations  as  in  pernicious  antemia. 
The  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection  are  as 

*  Thus  Lebert  states  that  in  9  per  cent,  of  the  oases,  cancer  develops  from  simple 
nicer.    Dentuches  Archiv  ftir  klinische  Medicin,  Bd.  19,  p.  545,  1877. 

'  Perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavitjr  occurs  according  to  Brinton  in  a  little  over 
4  per  cent,  of  the  oases,  according  to  Lange  in  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

*  According  to  Brinton  and  Dittrich,  the  liver  contaios  cancer  in  about  25  per  cent. 
^  ill  eaaes  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  ;  aooording  to  Lebert  in  about  40  per  cen^  ;  ao^ 
eording  to  Lange  in  31  per  cent. 
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follows :  Impaired  appetite,  or  anorexia,  is  generallj  more  or  less  marked, 
but  in  some  cases  the  desire  for  food  is  preserved.  Pain  maj  be  more  or 
less  prominent,  and  the  character  of  the  pain  may  be  lancinating.  Id  maoj 
cases,  however,  the  lancinating  pain  which  attends  cancer  in  other  sitoatioDf 
is  either  slight  or  wanting.  A  circumscribed  gnawing  pain  maj  be  incident 
to  the  ulcer  occurring  as  secondary  to  the  cancer.  Tenderness  over  tbe 
epigastrium  may,  or  may  not,  exist.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptoiD,  but 
it  occurs  less  frequently  than  in  cases  of  simple  ulcer,  and  at  a  later  period 
after  taking  food.  The  vomiting,  if  the  cancer  be  at  the  pylorus,  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  obstruction  at  this  orifice  and  consequent  accumaladon  </ 
gastric  contents.  The  cryptogamic  plants,  sarcinse  and  torulie,  may  be  found 
in  the  vomited  matters  when  these  have  undergone  fermentation  within  tiie 
stomach.  Blood  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  vomited  matters,  genermlly 
in  small  quantity,  and  having  the  coffee-grounds  appearance.  With  tbcr^ 
symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach  are  associated  progressive  loss  of  wei^bt 
and  strength,  anaemia,  usually  constipation,  but  occasionaUy  diarriKza,  and 
in  some  cases  jaundice.  The  last-named  symptom  points  to  the  probaUe 
occurrence  of  secondary  cancer  affecting  the  liver. 

Certain  general  considerations  pertaining  to  the  causation  of  turoms,  bav^s 
been  alluded  to  in  Part  First,  page  48.  As  to  the  primary  cause  of  cancer, 
we  are  without  any  positive  information.  It  is  prolmble  that  tbe  cachexia  is 
secondary  to  the  development  of  the  cancer.  The  cachexia  may  be  explained 
partly  by  certain  facts  pertaining  to  cancer  in  general,  and  in  part  by  tbe 
local  injury  which  the  growth  inflicts  upon  an  organ  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  stomach.  The  general  considerations  are,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumor,  its  withdrawal  in  a  short  time  from  the  circulation  of  a  large  qoantitj 
of  nutriment  employed  only  for  its  own  noxious  growth  and  for  no  useful 
purpose,  its  destruction  of  healthy  and  useful  tissues,  the  production  of  metas- 
tases which  for  their  nutrition  and  growth,  from  their  number  and  size,  make 
even  greater  claims  upon  the  organism  than  the  primary  tumor,  and  ottea 
the  occurrence  of  exhausting  hemorrhages.  The  local  effects  <^  cancer  of 
the  stomach — loss  of  appetite,  pain,  vomiting,  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  functions,  and  chemical  alterations  in  the  gastric  fluids — are  ofiea 
in  themselves  sufllicient  to  explain  an  extreme  degree  of  cachexia.  While 
these  general  and  local  effects  suffice  to  explain  the  cachexia  in  moat  eases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  there  are  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  operative,  and  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  the 
entrance  into  the  blood  of  some  virus  produced  in  the  tumor. 

The  liability  to  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  slight  before  tbe  age  of  forty. 
Three-fourths  of  all  cases  occur  between  forty  and  seventy  yean  of  age ;  the 
largest  number  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Men  are  somewhat  more  frequently 
affected  than  women,  but  the  disproportion  is  not  great*  Heredity  is  a  well- 
established  element  in  the  causation  of  cancer  of  stomach,  as  of  cancer  else- 
where. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  discriminated  from  merely  functional  dis* 
order,  or  dyspepsia,  chronic  gastritis  and  gastric  ulcer.  In  merely  functional 
disorder,  pain  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  rarely  as  prominent  as  they  are  gene- 
rally in  cancer.  The  ailments  in  dyspepsia  are  seldom  so  protracted ;  tbej  do 
not  lead  to  the  same  amount  of  emaciation,  feebleness,  and  pallor;  hcmatemesii 
is  wanting.     The  same  is  true  of  chronic  gastritis.     Persistent  distmtance 

I  The  older  statistics  (d'Espine,  Louis,  Vslleiz,  Brinton)  showed  a  ooasidenbl« 
preponderance  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  males.  The  more  reoent  and  exteosiT* 
statistics  of  Wilson  Fox,  Lebert,  and  Lange  do  not  show  any  esMntial  diffcrenoi  is 
causation  as  regards  sex. 
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ofdigestion,  especiallj  if  accompanied  by  pain  and  vomiting,  leading  to  con- 
etderable  loss  in  weight,  diminution  of  strength,  and  anaemia,  in  a  person 
between  forty  and  seventy,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  cancer.  Cases 
of  gastralgia  lack  all  the  diagnostic  features  of  cancer  except  pain.  Gastric 
vlcer  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  cancer,  and,  in  view  of  the  great  differ- 
ence as  regards  prognosis,  it  is  desirable  to  discriminate  between  these  affec- 
tions. They  present  certain  points  in  contrast  as  regards  the  symptoms.  In 
cancer  the  appetite  is  more  impaired  than  in  ulcer.  Vomiting  is  more  uni- 
fixmly  present  in  ulcer ;  it  occurs  earlier  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and,  in 
general,  is  evidently  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  food.  In 
cancer  it  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  it  does  not  follow 
w  aeon  after  taking  food,  and  is  frequently  due  to  the  mechanical  distension 
of  the  stomach  owing  to  the  pyloric  obstruction.  Hemorrhage  is  more  constant 
and  more  profuse  in  ulcer.  If  the  patient  be  a  young  girl,  the  chances  are 
much  in  favor  of  ulcer.  The  duration  of  the  local  symptoms  is  of  importance 
in  this  differential  diagnosis ;  if  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  a  long  period, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  ulcer  rather  tlian  cancer.  Age  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  diagnosis,  cancer  occurring  rarely  before  forty.  Enlargement  of 
lymphatic  glands  above  the  clavicles  accompanies  cancer  in  some  cases,  and 
has  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  complexion  which  has 
been  supposed  to  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia,  namely,  pallor  with  a  faint 
tint  of  yellow  or  green,  the  conjunctiva  remaining  unaffected.  It  has  been 
called  a  waxy  complexion.  This  is  sometimes  well  marked  in  cases  of  cancer, 
bat  it  is  by  no  means  always  present,  nor  is  it  pathognomonic  when  marked. 
If  members  of  the  family  have  had  cancer,  this  fact  is  entitled  to  some  weight 
in  the  diagnosis.  So,  also,  is  the  co-existence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situa- 
tion. 

In  some  eases  of  cancer  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  denoting  any  serious 
aflection  up  to  a  short  time  before  death.  Like  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  sometimes 
remarkably  latent,  the  patient  appearing  to  suffer  only  from  moderate  or  slight 
djspeptic  ailments,  the  appetite  remaining  unimpaired,  the  strength  not  fail- 
ing, and  the  aspect  indicating  health.  Several  eases  illustrative  of  this  fact 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  these  latent  cases,  and  also  when  the 
differential  diagnosis  relates  to  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis,  great  importance 
belongs  to  the  discovery,  or  otherwise,  of  an  abdominal  tumor  in  the  site  of 
the  stomach.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat 
of  the  cancer,  a  tumor  is  discoverable  by  physical  examination  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  According  to  Brinton,  it  exists  in  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  cancer. 
The  tumor  is  situated  generally  between  the  false  ribs  and  the  umbilicus,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  It  may  be  movable  or  fixed;  much  more  fre- 
qoently  the  latter.  If  movable,  it  will  be  likely  to  change  its  situation  accord- 
ingly as  the  stomach  is  distended  or  empty.  The  tumor  varies  in  size  from 
a  pigeon's  egg  to  the  size  of  the  closed  hand.  The  weight  of  the  tumor  may 
cause  it  to  fall  below  the  epigastrium,  and  it  may  descend  nearly  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  It  IS  usually  resisting,  and  the  surface  irregular  or  nodulated. 
The  presence  of  a  tumor,  if  ascertained  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach,  renders 
the  diagnosis  almost  positive.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  positively 
that  the  tumor  is  seated  in  the  stomach.  A  cancerous  tumor  may  simulate 
anearism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  characters  of  an  aneurismal  tumor  are 
expansile  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur.  A  cancerous  tumor  may  present, 
more  or  less  marked,  the  same  characters.  It  may  present  not  only  a  single, 
but  a  double,  murmur.  How  are  the  two  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ? 
An  aneurismal  tumor  has  usually  a  smooth  outline,  and  may  be  diminished 
^y  pressure;  the  pulsation  is  felt  laterally  us  well  as  on  its  anterior  surface; 
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by  a  change  of  position  of  the  patient,  as  placing  him  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
the  pulsation  iB  not  materially  affected,  whereas  if  the  tumor  be  not  aneun»- 
mal,  its  pressure  on  the  artery  is  taken  off  and  the  pulsation  may  be  found  to 
cease.  But  aneurismal  tumors  do  not  always  pulsate,  and  both  thrill  and 
murmur  may  be  wanting.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  this  diffenrntial 
diagnosis,  reliance  must  be  had  upon  the  diagnot^tic  points  relating  to  tlie 
history  and  symptoms.  These  are,  of  course,  always  to  be  carefully  contiidertd. 
Other  tumors,  from  their  situation,  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  canctr 
of  the  stomach,  namely,  tumors  connected  with  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
and  with  the  pancreas,  fecal  tumors,  etc.  The  distinctive  characters  of  these 
will  be  considered  in  other  connections.  A  point  of  distinction,  as  coiitrftftt<.Hi 
with  tumors  seated  in  the  liver,  is,  that  the  latter  are  depressed  in  an  act  ui 
deep  inspiration,  whereas,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  does  not  affect  the 
situation  if  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  stomach.  Moreover,  percussion  over 
an  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  gives  flatness,  whereas,  a  trmpa* 
nitic  resonance  is  elicited  usually  over  a  gastric  tumor.  There  is  a  liability  to 
mistake  the  normal  pancreas  for  a  tumor,  owing  to  different  degrees  of  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach ;  the  tumor  may  be  felt  at  some  times  and  not  at  otiier 
times. 

Cancerous  affection  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  leading  to  stenosis,  gives  ri^^  to 
symptoms  quite  different  from  those  which  accom})any  cancer  of  the  stonuuU 
elsewhere  situated.  Food  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cesopha^u^, 
and  is  regurgitated  directly  after  deglutition.  The  obstruction,  if  con^idrra- 
ble,  interferes  with  vomiting  as  well  as  the  ingestion  of  food.  The  fixMi  i< 
regurgitated  without  change,  and  is  devoid  of  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  ^a»tr.c 
fluids.  The  patient  is  unable  to  take  solid  food,  and  is  compelled  to  ta^r 
liquids  slowly  and  in  small  mouthfuls.  In  these  cases,  a  tumor  is  not  dU- 
coverable.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  stricture  at  the  lo«or 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  from  other  than  cancerous  disease,  and  the  ditftr* 
ential  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  with  positiveness.  Spasmodic  ^tric» 
ture  of  the  ccsophagus  may  simulate  contraction  from  either  canc(*r  or  s«<uc 
other  organic  affection.  The  passiage  of  a  probang  into  the  stumach  will  ro* 
able  the  practitioner  to  exclude  the  latter.  Adhering  to  the  probang  or  M>«ind 
passed  into  the  cardiac  orifice,  may  be  cancerous  particles  which  ebtabli»h  tlic 
diagnosis. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  matters  vomited,  in  cases  of  aospecr'4 
cancer,  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  cancer  elements.  This  test  is  only  a«aii- 
able  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  then  only  in  a  very  aniaii  pro- 
portion of  cases. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  as  anfavoraUe  aa  |r-^-^ 
ble.     If  a  cure  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  the  probebiliiiea  mrr  •^ 
vastly  a<i^inst  it  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  entertaining  the  iea»t  ex|<<-cta- 
tion  of  such  a  result  in  any  individual  case.     A  fatal  termination  ia  sfeerr^  a 
question  of  time.     Statistics  sliow  the  average  duration  to  be  abont  m  }'^ 
from  the  date  of  the  first  gastric  sjrmptoms.     The  maximum  duration  i^  aia^t 
three  years,  and  the  shortest  period  is  a  month.    Death  occurs  by  slow  a.M  t«'  r*!*. 
except  in  rare  instances  from  profuse  hemorrhage  or  from  perfocmtioo  ue*  - 
stomach.     CEdema  of  the  lower  limbs  and  ascites  occur  in  some  cniieft.      \  .-- 
former  may  be  caused  by  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  veins ;  tlie  latter  aaai^  ■'' 
produced  by  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  of  a  cancerous  oodule  oonnr^'*-^ 
witii  the  liver,  or  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  within  the  vein. 

The  treatment  has  reference  only  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  |m!'  a- 
tion  of  symptoms.     A  diet,  bland  and  nutritious,  consisting  of  the  nrtit  .-^  • 
r<MHl  which  experimental  trials,  in  each  case,  show  to  be  best  bome^  tnkvr    - 
quiuitities  and  at  intervals  to  be  determined  also  by  trial ;  remedies  to  rv .      ^ 
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• 

pun  And  qaiet  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  avoidance  of  cathartics  and 
aaj  measures  which  impair  the  vital  powers, — these  are  the  points  to  be  kept 
m  TJew  in  the  management  of  this  distressing  and  hopeless  affection.     Nour- 
L«hnient  bj  means  of  rectal  alimentation,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  involving 
pjloric  obstruction,  prevents  pain  and  vomiting  resulting  from  the  accumu- 
iiiioo  of  ingesta  and  the  chemical  changes  incidental  thereto.     It  maj  be 
rvjorted  to  as  supplementary  to  a  limited  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the 
stumach.     Withdrawal,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  accumulated  contents  of 
till'  stomach,  by  means  of  the  pump  or  siphon,  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
in  connection  witn  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  has  been  found  to  afford  marked 
/vJitff.    In  cases  of  cancer  causing  obstruction  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  sen- 
Niiioo  of  hanger  is  removed  and  life  prolonged  by  resorting  to  rectal  alimen- 
utkm.    These  desirable  results  were  manifested  in  a  case  under  my  obser- 
vation.   Buttermilk  is  sometimes  better  tolerated  in  cases  of  cancer  than  any 
oi\i*ir  article  of  diet.     Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  cundurango 
appeared  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.     Chian  turpentine  has  been  lately  recom- 
mended by  Clay  and  others  in  all  forms  of  cancer. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach— Oastreotasia. 

Since  Kussmaul's  publication^  in  1869  concerning  the  treatment  of  dilata- 
tion uf  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  increased  attention  has 
br^-n  devoted  to  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  and  treatment  of  this  affection. 
A»  the  normal  dimensions  of  the  stomach  vary  in  different  individuals  within 
mA"  limits,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  exact  anatomical  definition 
■<  thin  disease.  While  well-marked  examples  cannot  be  mistaken  in  post- 
''a.«ru*m  examination,  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  the  lesser  grades  of 
Im.i->  disease.  During  life  certain  characteristic  disturbances  of  the  physiolo- 
^1  aI  functions  of  the  stomach  are  of  great  importance  in  reaching  a  diagnosis, 
^iCjt-times  of  greater  importance  than  the  anatomical  investigation. 

H'brn  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  excessive,  the  organ  may  occupy  the 

z'>^^T  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  even  descend  into  the  pelvis. 

It,  le^  extreme  cases  the  lowest  part  of  the  stomach  lies  somewhere  between 

:  *■  aabilicus  and  symphysis  pubis.     By  increased  weight  the  whole  organ 

I-  Z'^nefmily  dragged  downward,  especially  the  pyloric  portion,  when  it  is 

s»i%able,  so  chat  the  position  of  the  stomach  is  more  nearly  vertical  than 

i^irmaL     When  dilatation  is  due  to  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  the  muscular  coat 

•  3dtu<mi  invariably  bypertrophied ;  in  the  so-called  atonic  dilatation,  to  be 

•1-  •4-nljed  presently,  the  muscuUris  may  be  of  normal  or  of  reduced  thickness. 

i'l  one  ease  fatty  and  colloid  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  was  found 

KuwouujI  and  Maier).     The  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  thickened  and 

••fiv-times  thinned.     It  is  readily  understood  that  neighboring  organs  may  be 

t»«fv-  ur  J«MS  displaced  by  a  widely  distended  stomach. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  stomach  may  be  situated  abnormally  low 
"•  :i«*f  abdomen  without  being  dilated.     Thus  if,  during  life,  the  lower  part  of 
*.  •  ^u*mmch  be  found  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  umbilicus,  it  does  not  neces- 
--niy  ibllfjw  that  it  is  dilated.     The  so-called  vertical  position  (situs  verti- 
«.t«^  of  the  stomach  is  a  not  infrequent  malposition  which  simulates  dilata- 
•  n      lo  this  condition  the  pyloric  orifice  is  lower  than  normal,  and  may  be 
.J  orarly  a  vertical  line  with  the  cardia.    Tlie  position  may  be  a  preservation 
'  ih«*  foetal  state,  or  it  may  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  pressure  (in  women 
lailjr  by  tight  lacing).     As  pointed  out  by  Kussmaul,  the  greater  curva- 
ture aaay  occupy  an  abnormally  low  position  in  consequence  of  the  so-called 

>  Kossmaal,  Dentschas  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  6,  p.  456. 
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looped  shape  (Schlingen^form)  of  the  stomach.     In  this  state  the  pjionis  is 
nearer  the  eardia  than  normal,  and  the  lesser  curvature  is  abnormally  charp. 

Kussmaul  distinguishes  two  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  hjp^. 
trophic  and  the  atonic.^  In  the  former  the  muscular  coat  is  h  jpertrophied,  and 
the  cause,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  obstruction  at  or  near  tlie  pyloric 
orifice.  In  the  atonic  form  the  muscular  coat  is  relaxed,  and  alter  d««th  ift 
found  but  little,  if  at  all,  hypertrophied,  and  it  may  be  atrophied.  Hyper- 
trophic dilatation  he  compares,  not  inappropriately,  to  exoentric  hypertio|»hj 
of  the  heart. 

The  causes  of  dilatation  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  mechanical  obetaclf^ 
to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  The  obsta- 
cles may  be  various.  They  may  be  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  doodenua 
as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  The  most  frequent  and  important  are  cancer  and 
the  cicatrices  resulting  from  old  ulcers.  Other  causes  of  organic  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus  are,  tumors  of  neighboring  organs,  causing  external  pressure,  par- 
ticularly cancer  of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreas,  the  contraction  of  cicatricial 
tissue  resulting  from  perigastritis  and  the  inflammation  of  connective  tivoe 
near  the  stomach,  hypertrophic  stenosis  (see  page  448),  the  pressure  upon  th** 
duodenum  of  a  wandering  right  kidney,  and,  as  rarities,  fibroma,  lipoma, 
glandular  and  cystic  polypi  of  the  pylorus.  A  very  rare  condition  is  coo- 
genital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.'  Dilatation  has  been  referred  to  traction  upon 
the  stomach  produced  by  large  scrotal  hernias.  According  to  Kussmaai  it 
may  be  referable  to  spastic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  The  sphincter  pylori  mav 
be  thrown  into  spasmodic  contraction  by  painful  erosions,  ulcers,  and  inflam- 
mations in  its  neighborhood.  Destruction  of  a  part  of  the  muscular  coat  near 
the  pylorus  is  evidently  an  obstacle  to  the  propulsion  of  food  through  this  oriflct*. 
and  so  may  lead  to  dilatation.  In  this  way  ulcers  and  cancers  which  de^tmr 
the  muscularis  may  produce  dilatation,  even  when  they  do  not  obstnict  tlie 
lumen  of  the  stomach.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cirrhosis  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  usually  attended  by  contraction,  may  exceptionally  be  accom- 
panied by  dilatation.  Causes  which  may  lead  to  the  production  of  atonic  dila- 
tation, according  to  Kussmaul,  are  the  following :  1.  Weakness  of  the  mtvcolar 
tone  of  the  stomach  from  imperfect  nutrition  in  cases  of  anseroia,  chloro^if* 
exhausting  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  gastric 
arteries.  2.  Weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  stomach,  for 
example,  as  a  result  of  destruction  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vi^us  by  an 
ulcer.  3.  Peristaltic  torpor,  that  is,  diminished  irritability  of  the  peristaltic 
nerves  or  centres.  4.  Inhibition  of  the  peristaltic  activity  of  the  stomach  hr 
reflex  action.  Predisposing  causes  of  dilatation  are  chronic  catarrhal  gastrttt«. 
a  vertical  position  of  the  stomach,  and  the  presence  of  adhesions  to  surroundine 
parts.  Individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  who  eat  and  drink  a  gn-at  deal,  are 
liable  to  develop  dilatation.  The  polyphagia  which  attends  diabetes  thus 
becomes  a  cause  of  dilatation.  The  dilatation  which  results  from  onsanic 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  reaches  a  more  extreme  degree  than  thai  from  och<T 
causes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tuaic. 

Vomiting  occurs  almost  without  exception  when  dilatation  is  due  to  pylonr 
obstruction ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  frequent,  but  not  a  constant,  symptom. 
The  characteristic  features,  as  regards  this  symptom,  are  tlie  occurrence  rt 
the  vomiting  after  periods  varying  from  a  day  to  several  days,  the  ha^ 
quantity  of  the  matters  vomited,  amounting  sometimes  to  several  quarts,  and 

I  Kussmaul,  Die  peristaltisohe  Unruhe  des  Hagena,    Volkmann*8  Sammloag  klis- 
tsoher  Vortrage.     Leipzig,  1880. 
>  Landerer,  Ueber  angeborne  Stenoae  des  Pyloroa.     Tubingen,  1879, 
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the  presence  of  undigested  aliment  which  had  been  taken  the  previous  day  or 
ieveral  days  previously.  The  matters  vomited  are  almost  invariably  acid, 
and  frequently  they  are  in  a  condition  of  fermentation  as  indicated  by  a  froth 
containing  gas,  sometimes  inflammable,  in  the  upper  layers.  Barcinae,  the 
yeast  fungus  or  tonila  cerevisiae,  and  crystals  of  fatty  acids  are  often  found. 
Acetic,  lactic,  but3rric,  and  other  organic  acids  are  usually  present.  Van 
den  Yelden  has  discovered  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  He  failed  to  find 
this  acid  in  any  case  of  dilatation  due  to  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  dilata- 
tion from  other  causes,  it  was  often,  but  not  invariably,  present.  According 
to  this  author,  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
obtained  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  obstruction  from  cancer  may  be 
excluded.  If  this  acid  be  persistently  absent,  no  positive  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.^  Bile  is  not  often  found  in  the  matters  vomited  or  withdrawn  by  the 
stomach-pump,  if  the  dilatation  be  due  to  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orificei 

The  feature  pertaining  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  api)ears  to 
be  most  diagnostic  of  dilatation,  is  their  retention  for  a  day  or  for  several 
days  within  this  organ.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  washing  out  the  stomach 
in  the  morning  before  food  has  been  taken.  In  healthy  persons  the  stomach 
does  not  contain  in  the  morning  any  of  the  ingesta  of  the  preceding  day ;  the 
ingesta  may  remain  overnight  in  cases  of  temporary  indigestion,  but,  if  they 
are  habitually  present  in  the  morning,  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  the 
stomach  to  propel  its  contents  into  the  duodenum  is  wanting.  This  condition 
leads  to  dilatation.  It  is  called  by  Rosen  bach  insufTiciency  of  the  stomach, 
and,  of  course,  it  may  exist  for  a  time  before  dilatation  ensues. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  occasion  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  marked  at  the  epigastrium,  and  extending  more  or  less 
below  the  umbilicus.  The  projecting  tumor  yields  at  the  upper  part  a  tym- 
panitic resonance  on  percussion  having  the  characteristic  gastric  quality  of 
MoiuL  At  the  lower  portion,  if  the  stomach  contain  ingesta,  there  is  flat- 
ness on  percussion,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  flatness  and  tympanitic 
resonance  changes  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changed  from  the 
vertical  to  the  recumbent.  In  succussion  a  splashing  sound  is  produced 
analogous  to  that  in  pneumo-hydrothorax.  With  the  ear  or  stethoscope 
placed  over  the  stomach,  metallic  tinkling  may  be  heard  when  the  patient 
swallows  liquid.  Kussmaul  describes  a  sizzling  sound  produced  by  bubbles 
of  gas  generated  by  fermentation.  These  auscultatory  signs,  however,  are 
not  distinctive  of  dilatation ;  they  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  and 
liqaid  in  a  stomach  more  or  less  distended,  but  not  dilated.  If  the  abdominal 
walls  be  thin,  the  form  of  the  stomach  may  be  apparent,  and  its  undulatory 
movements  visible.  According  to  Kussmaul,  these  peristaltic  undulations 
are  characterized  by  their  intensity,  their  long  duration,  and  by  coming  on 
speedily  after  meals.  They  may  give  rise  to  disagreeable  sensations,  whereas, 
Id  health,  persons  are  unconscious  of  the  peristalsis  of  the  stomach.  The 
enlargement  of  the  stomach  varies  at  different  times  according  to  the  vari- 
ations in  the  quantity  of  ingesta  and  gas.  A  sense  of'  fluctuation  may  be 
perceived  by  the  touch  when  the  stomach  contains  considerable  liquid. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  dilatation  by  the  eye  and  by 
pereoseion,  the  method  of  generating  gas  within  the  stomach,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Frerichs,  may  be  resorted  to.  Kussmaul  states  that  the  quantity  of 
e&rrescing  powder  required  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  contour  of  the  organ 

'  Ttn  den  Velden  employed,  among  other  tests  for  hydrochlorio  acid,  methyl  aniline 
T{ol«t,  which  becomes  a  bright  blue  if  a  mineral  acid  he  added,  but  remains  unchanged 
by  organic  acids  (Deutsches  Archiv  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  23,  p.  373,  1879). 
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varies  in  different  persons  according  to  its  capacity,  the  tension  of  the  walls 
of  both  the  stomach  and  the  abdomen,  the  reflex  susceptibility  to  vomiting, 
etc.  From  20  to  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  from  15  to  20  graiiu 
of  tartaric  acid  may  be  at  first  introduced.  The  soda  is  to  be  given  in  a 
little  lukewarm  water,  and  followed  by  the  acid.  Some  persons  with  rekxe<l, 
dilated  stomachs  require  two  or  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  soda  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  acid.^  The  amount  of  dilatation  may  also  be  demon- 
strated by  means  of  a  stomach-sound,  the  length  which  is  introduced  belns 
ascertained,  and  the  extremity  can  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  hand  appli<rd 
over  the  abdomen. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  a  person  may  be  found  to  have  an  unusualW 
capacious  stomach,  but  if  it  do  its  work  well,  that  is,  if  it  be  sufficient  in  ib<f 
sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  Rosenbach,  and  is  empty  in  the  rooming. 
there  is  no  propriety  in  considering  the  large  size  of  the  organ  as  a  morhi<l 
condition,  any  more  than  a  similar  condition  of  the  bladder.  On  the  othtrr 
hand,  the  signs  may  not  denote  much  enlargement ;  but  if  the  organ  b«*  in- 
sufficient, its  muscular  power  being  inadequate  to  propel  the  contents  during 
the  night  into  the  intestine,  either  dilatation  exists  or  a  condition  leadin; 
thereto.  Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach  more 
than  heretofore,  it  lias  probably  not  infrequently  been  diagnosticated  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  No  organ  in  the  body  varies  in  volume  more  mi«\«lv 
within  the  range  of  health  than  the  stomach,  and  an  unusually  large  %'olunri« 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  dilatation  unless  the  symptoms  denote  habitual 
undue  detention  of  the  ingesta. 

In  cases  of  dilatation  the  quantity  of  urine  is  often  diminished  and  its  reac- 
tion alkaline.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  body  wastes  from  innutrition. 
The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  when  the  pylorus  is  ob((truct**d.  an* 
referable,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  dilatation  which  ensues. 

Paracentesis  has  been  practised  in  a  case  of  enormously  dilated  stoniar^ , 
under  the  belief  that  the  affection  was  hydro-peritoneum.  Physical  exanv  na- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  dilata:--- 
should  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid  this  error.  In  hydro-peritoneum,  tt«- 
enlargement  is  not  uniform,  but  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ab<iom'  r . 
the  reverse  being  true  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  hydro-peritont  ud. 
the  enlargement  is  proportionate  anteriorly  and  laterally;  in  dilatation  <a  :'-  r 
stomach,  the  anterior  projection  is  greater  than  the  lateral.  In  hydro- 1  rru^ 
neum,  flatness  on  percussion  exists  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ab«lomen  ;  in  ti  ii. 
tation  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  tympanitic  resonance  will  be  likely  to  )-- 
found  below  the  space  which  yields  flatness,  namely,  in  the  bypoga«^tric  s'  i 
iliac  regions. '  The  variation  in  the  enlargement,  and  its  disappearance  aM'  t 
complete  vomiting  or  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  suffice  for  the  dtairTM»>:v 

If  not  dependent  on  pyloric  stenosis,  a  considerable  degree  of  dihitat.-n 
may  not  give  rise  to  notable  inconvenience;  but  if  the  dilatation  b^  rr^at. 
nutrition  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  non-absorption  of  the  accooiuu''-  i 
ingesta.  Rupture  may  occur  if  the  walls  be  attenuated.  A  fatal  tenninjitKr. 
however,  irrespective  of  carcinoma  or  other  diseases  which  occasion  obp^^tr^- 
tion,  is  rare. 

Regulation  of  the  ingesta  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  tofsetber  with  xnr  - 
remedies,  constitutes  appropriate  treatment.     Indigestible  food  and  ar;i«  >• 

I  EbflieSn  has  dencribed  under  the  name  iniuAciencjr  of  the  prloric  ral^r  .  t-  ^  -* 
nentia  pylori)  a  condition  in  which  the  gaa  thus  generated  is  not  rvtam<^l    * 
stomaoh,  but  rapidly  p<*capeii  into  the  intestine  through  tlie  pvlorir   or  •  » 
U<*b«*r  die  NichtHchlu^^Mf&higkeit  des  Pylorui,  Sammlung  kliniacb«r  Vortra^*   «  s 
Volkniann,  No.  155,  187b). 
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which,  from  decomposition,  develop  gas  in  abundance,  should  be  interdicted. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  meat,  milk,  soups,  and  eggs.  Saccharine  and  amy- 
laceous articles  are  to  be  avoided  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion. Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  increase  the  mus- 
cular tone  of  the  stomach.  Artificial  digestion  may,  in  a  measure,  be  effected 
bj  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Food  artificially  digested  before  it  is  ingested 
^peptones)  is  appropriate.  Kussmaul  recommends  the  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
tt>nte  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  whenever  there  is  evi- 
'ience  of  undue  detention,  and  claims  that  a  cure  may  by  this  method  of 
trvaiment  be  sometimes  effected.  The  advantages  of  this  method,  as  a  means 
'/obtaining  relief,  are  obvious;  but  it  is  preferable,  if  practicable,  to  adjust  the 
•liet  80  that  undue  detention  will  not  take  place.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this 
1^  not  always  practicable,  if  there  be  pyloric  stenosis,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
fijmp  is  a  valuable  resource.  When  the  obstruction  is  so  great  that  the  sys- 
>m  fails  to  receive  sufficient  alimentary  supplies  by  the  stomach,  supplemen- 
tary rectal  alimentation  becomes  an  important  measure  of  treatment.  In 
^>me  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  nourish,  for  a  time,  wholly  by  the  rectum. 
Givin<E  the  stomach  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  digestion,  is  preferable  to  the 
introduction  into  it  of  ingesta  to  be  withdrawn.  There  is,  moreover,  risk  of 
tnjuiy  from  the  suction  force  of  the  stomach-pump.  Portions  of  the  mucous 
m«'mbrane  of  considerable  size  have  been  repeatedly  torn  away  and  withdrawn 
^'5  the  pomp.  As  yet,  however,  no  instance  of  serious  injury  from  this  cause 
ion  been  reported.  The  siphon  may  be  used  instead  of  the  pump,  and  is  unat- 
>u>M  by  risk  of  injury,  but  it  is  ineflectual  for  the  removal  of  solid  contents. 
K  :«iinaul  recommends  washing  out  the  stomach  every  alternate  morning  be- 
'"TT  taking  food.     Patients  may  learn  to  wash  out  their  own  stomachs.' 

Bagenaration  of  tha  Oastric  Tnbnlas. 

T(*;pr>tker  with  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  stomach  is  a  frequent  seat 
'X  parmehymaiout  degeneration  or  cloudy  swelling  (see  Part  First,  p.  54). 
1 1.  thi«  condition  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  maybe 

•  '  "f  congested  or  pale.  The  microscope  shows  the  glandular  cells  to  be 
•«»il4'n  and  filled  with  albuminous  granules  which,  at  least  in  great  part, 
:.«^»lve  in  acetic  acid.  The  contours  of  the  cells  may  be  so  obscured  that 
' .«-  tubules  seem  to  be  filled  with  a  granular  mass.  This  change,  when  of 
■urh  intensity,  frequently  leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  cells  now  con- 
uin  fatty  molecules  which  refract  the  light  more  than  the  albuminous  gran- 
. '  *.  and  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid.     In  extreme  degrees  of  this  degenera- 

•  -'I.  such  as  may  occur  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  cells  are  more  or  less 
•  .j:«-grated  and  their  places  occupied  by  a  fatty  and  albuminous  detritus. 

I  ■  •■  ra^iFt  frequent  and  im[)ortant  causes  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  are 

*-  febrile  and  infectious  diseases,  of  which  may  be  especially  mentioned 

*;|.lia»  and  typhoid  fevers,  smallpox,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  yellow 

•  ler.     Fhospliorus  poisoning  has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  the  more 
-  f  tr>-iiK?  grades  leading  to  fatty  degeneration.     Poisoning  by  arsenic,  mer- 

.rt .  or  the  mineral  acids,  is  said  to  produce  similar  changes.  It  cannot  be 
V.  /fU^  tliat  these  alterations  in  the  peptic  cells  impair  tlie  secretion  of  the 
z-^'iric  juice.     It  is  reasonable  to  refer  to  them  many  of  the  disturbances  in 

r-^tioo  which  characterize  the  conditions  named.  Parenchymatous  degen- 
-i.'icMi   in  the  stomach,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  condition  from  which  recovery 

A,ii]j  take*  place  when  its  causes  are  removed. 

H'hile  treating  of  the  different  forms  of  gastritis,  reference  was  made  to 

'  T*ir  forther  details  vide  article  by  Leabe  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclopadia,  vol.  vii. 
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changes  of  the  tubules,  mostly  of  a  degenerative  character,  which  occur  in 
inflammatory  states.  Parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  and  atropLj 
of  the  tubules  were  the  most  important  of  these  alterations.  An  interesting 
comparison  is  often  drawn  between  the  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  rofm- 
brane  in  chronic  inflammation,  and  those  in  the  kidney  in  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis.  In  both  there  are  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  glandular  epithelium  in  certain  places,  atrophy  of  the  tiibule«« 
constriction  of  the  tubules  at  certain  points  and  cystic  dilatation  at  others. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  degenerative  changes  in  the  gastric  mucoos 
membrane  occur  independently  of  chronic  inflammation  and  of  the  various 
causes  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Atrophy  of  the  gtomctch,  atrophy  or 
degeneration  of  the  gastric  mucous  tnembrane  or  of  the  gaetrie  tubules^  are 
names  which  have  been  employed  to  designate  these  changes.  Alterations  in 
the  gastric  glands  have  been  studied  especially  by  Handfield  Jones,  Wilson  Fox. 
Habershon,  and  Fenwick.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  atrophic  cltang^ 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  in  other  organs,  in  chronic 
wasting  diseases  and  in  old  age.  But  it  is  maintained  by  Fenwick  and  otb^r* 
that  atrophy  of  the  stomach  occurs  also  as  a  primary  morbid  condition  attend^<i 
by  grave  symptoms ;  in  other  words,  that  it  constitutes  a  disease  by  itself.  So 
long  ago  as  1860,  in  a  published  lecture  on  anaemia,  I  ventured  to  predicate 
degeneration  of  the  gastric  tubules  on  the  anatomical  basis  of  certain  eas^ 
now  included  under  the  name  pernicious  anaemia  (see  page  892  et  $eq,y}  In 
the  third  edition  of  this  work  (1868)  I  predicted  that  future  investigations 
would  disclose  important  facts  pertaining  to  morbid  conditions  seated  in  t{)«' 
gastric  tubules.  In  an  essay  published  in  1871'  I  endeavored  to  still  fortfafr 
substantiate  these  views.  My  conclusions  were  based  partly  on  dedoction, 
and  partly  on  the  anatomical  studies  of  Jones,  Fox  and  Fenwick.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  show,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,^r«<,  the  existence  of  a  welU 
defined  class  of  cases  characterized  by  anorexia,  impaired  digestion,  pro- 
gressive debility,  anaemia,  and  death  from  inanition  ;  and,  second^  in  view  uf 
these  clinical  characteristics,  together  with  the  absence  of  adequate  le^ion< 
elsewhere,  the  probability  that  the  essential  disease  is  seated  in  the  secreturj 
glands  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  in  \\x 
present  edition,  some  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  still  obscure  Hjb- 
ject.  Fenwick,  in  a  lecture  on  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  in  1877,*  publifix^l 
four  cases  with  autopsies  showing  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules  witliout 
thickening  of  the  walls  and  without  diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  stomach. 
The  symptoms  resembled  closely  those  which  have  been  described  in  the  arti- 
cle on  pernicious  anaemia.  Quincke,  in  an  essay  on  pernicious  anjemis.* 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  gastric  symptoms  were  even  more  marked  tliaa 
is  usual  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  which,  afler  death,  the  gastric  mucouf 
membrane  was  found  to  be  thin  and  pale,  the  glands  being  few  and  far  apart. 
He  suggests  that  the  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  have  bet'o 
the  starting-point  of  the  disease.  Brabazon,  in  1878,'  reported  a  ca^  of 
general  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  with  absence  of  organic  disease.  The  ^jiDp- 
toms  during  life  were  anorexia  and  extreme  anaemia.  The  walls  of  ilif 
stomach  were  found  to  be  atrophied,  but  unfortunately  no  microscopical  ex- 
amination was  made.     In  1879  Nothnagel'  published  a  case  of  cirrhotic  cod* 

>  American  Med.  Times,  1860. 

'  The  Pathological  Relations  of  the  Gastrio  and  Intestinal  Tubules,  by  Aostia 
Flint,  M.D.,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  March,  1871. 

•  Fenwick,  The  Lancet,  1877,  July  7,  et  seq, 

•  Quincke,  Volkmann's  Samml.  klin.  Vortr&ge,  No.  100  (Case  6.) 

•  Brabazon,  British  Med.  Joum.  1878,  July  27. 

•  Nothnagel,  Deutaches  Archiv  fdr  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  24,  p.  3S3. 
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traction  of  the  stomach,  attended  by  disappearance  of  the  gastric  glands  in 
all  part:!  except  the  pyloric  region.  The  microscopic  examination  was  made 
bj  W.  Miiller.  The  clinical  history  of  this  case  was  in  all  respects  that  of 
pt*rniciou8  anaemia,  and  this  was  the  diagnosis  during  life.  I^othnagel  does 
not  hesitate  to  refer  these  symptoms  to  the  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules. 
As  he  remarks,  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands  appears  under  two  conditions,  the 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The 
former  condition  corresponds  to  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  to  simple 
atrophy.  It  is  the  latter  form  to  which  Fenwick  has  called  especial  atten- 
tion. In  some  of  the  reported  cases,  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of 
the  mucoas  membrane  has  been  observed,  but  whether  it  is  primary  or  secon- 
dary is  uncertain.  Even  if  the  interstitial  change  prove  to  be  primary,  there 
is  no  propriety,  as  Nothnagel  justly  says,  in  considering  the  process  as  an 
ordinary  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules 
are  those  of  severe  anaemia.  The  digestive  symptoms  are  loss  of  api>etite, 
vomiting  usually  but  not  always,  distress  after  eating,  eructations.  All  of 
these  symptoms  are  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia.  It 
would  be  well,  as  Nothnagel  suggests,  to  pay  especitd  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  in  death  from  pernicious  anaemia.  The  pathological 
conditions  are  probably  not  the  same  in  all  cases  of  this  grave  form  of  anaemia. 
Tliat  a  certain  proportion  ofdie  cases  are  referable  to  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
tubules  may  reasonably  be  Sferred  from  cases  already  published.  From  a 
dioical  standpoint,  it  is  important  to  take  cognizance  also  of  atrophy  of  the 
glands  of  the  stomach  as  a  secondary  change  in  various  affections  of  this 
organ,  especially  in  chronic  inflammation  and  in  cancer.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  future  greater  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  these 
important  glands  in  disease,  and  that  valuable  contributions  will  thereby  be 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  recently  opened  field  of  research. 

Waxy  degenercUion  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  is  not  a  very  infrequent 
condition  in  cases  in  which  this  degeneration  is  widely  extended.  As  a  rule, 
the  metamorphosis  is  more  marked  in  the  small  and  large  intestine  than  in 
the  stomach.  All  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  be  involved,  but  generally 
the  change  is  greatest  in  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  waxy  material  appears  first  in  the  walls  of  the  small 
arteries  and  about  the  capillaries,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  these  structures. 
The  ehange  may,  however,  extend  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  the 
waxy  metamorphosis,  but  that  they  may  become  waxy  has  been  proven  by 
the  observations  of  Wilson  Fox,  Dmietrowski,  and  Kyber.  According  to 
Kjber,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  stomach  is  generally  accompanied  by 
chronic  inflammatory  changes  and  pigmentation.  An  observation  by  Meckel 
and  one  by  Kyber^  render  it  probable  that  extensive  amyloid  degeneratioa 
maj  so  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  to  favor  the 
development  of  round  ulcer.  Although,  according  to  Kiihne,  the  amyloid 
material  outside  of  the  body  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  (see  p.  57),  it  would  appear  from  the  studies  of  Kyber  that  this  sub- 
stance in  the  living  body  may  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  Amyloid 
degeneration  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of  severe  wasting  disease  (p. 
^y  That  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  impaired  by  this  metamorphosis 
U  in  the  highest  d^ree  probable,  but  we  are  without  positive  information  on 
this  point. 

«  Kyber,  Virchow'g  Archiv,  Bd.  81,  p.  327,  1880. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

STRUCTURAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE.     INTESTINAL 

OBSTRUCTION. 

Intestinal  Ulcers— DuodenAl  Uleer— Embolism  of  the  Superior  Mesenteric  Arter7--Csrcloo»« 
of  the  Intestines— Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Intestines— ^tructurs I  Lesions  eauslof  W*^ 
tinal  Obstruction— Intussusception— Strangulated  Hernia  within  the  Abdomen— Rortt.xi 
or  twisting  of  Intestine— Comprevsion  and  Stricture  of  the  Intestine— Obstructloa  lr\>ci 
Impaction  of  Feces,  Enterolithes,  and  Foreign  Bodies— Functional  Obstruction. 

Inteitinal  Vlcari. 

IN  this  connection  it  is  convenient  to  enumerate  the  diflTerent  Tarieit<><  <vf 
intestinal  ulcers,  although  many  of  the  forms  are  considered  in  coonertion 
with  diseases  in  which  they  occur.  The  important  forms  of  intestinal  uIot« 
are  the  following :  simple  inflammatory  (including  follicular),  digestive,  dTw-o- 
teric,  typhoid,  tuberculous,  and  syphilitic.  Certain  rare  Tarieti«*fs  ms  iW 
embolic,  the  amyloid,  the  corrosive  (from  swallowing  corrosive  ffoi^on^),  t)<* 
variolous,  and  the  mycotic  (especially  in  malignant  pustule),  will  receive  d«^ 
further  attention. 

Ulcers  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract.     In  genera],  it  may  be 
said  that  their  favorite  seats  are  the  ileum,  the  csecum,  the  sigmoid  flexurr, 
and  the  rectum.     Simple  inflammatory  ulcers,  also  called  catarrlial,  lut^** 
been  treated  of  in  connection  with  dysentery  and  with  enteritia.     They  ir.- 
clude  follicular  and  non-foil icular  forms.     Ulcers  produced  by  prevurr  --t 
impacted  feces  are  sometimes  called  stercoral.     Similar  ulcers  may  be  tratt^- : 
by  foreign  bodies.     These  ulcers  from  pressure  are  most  freqiM^nl  in  tl  • 
csecum,  vermiform  appendix,  and  sigmoid  flexure.     They  have   lieen  cor- 
sidcred  in  connection  with  typhlitis  (see  page  427  et  se^.).     Digestive  \i\f^-T^ 
occur  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.     They  are  of  the  sftme  nsaur- 
as  digestive  or  simple  gastric  ulcer,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  next  art*<-  • 
under  the  head  of  duodenal  ulcer.      Dysenteric  ulcers  have  alremdT  U«i 
described.     The  so-called  unemic  ulcers,  which  occur  in  Bright**  di.««^«'. 
and  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  carbonate  of  amm*  "  « 
produced  from  urea  in  the  intestinal  tract,  are  in  some  cases  the   rtrsult  or'  % 
dysenteric  process.     Dickinson  has  observed  small  ulcers  in  the  lower  i<ar. 
of  the  ileum  in  combination  with  small  contracted  kidney.     TyphoMi  ul<^  r» 
will  be  described  subsequently  in  connection  with  typhoid  fever. 

Tuberculous  intestinal  ulcers  are  very  frequently  present  in  cn^e^  of  f  ..• 
monary  tulierculosis.  They  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  indepeiulent!'!  • 
tuberculous  processes  in  the  lungs.  The  h}'pothesis  that  the  intestinal  ^  -  •• 
of  phthisical  patients  may  be  caused  by  swallowing  tuberculous  f^pota*  •  - 
been  urged  with  some  plausibility,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  th«-<- 
n leers  have  been  produced  by  feeding  animals  with  tuberculooa 
Tuberculous  ulceration  afl*ects  by  preference  the  lower  |Mirt  of  the 
tcstine.  The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are  usually  fir^x  %n\^<x' ' 
hilt  tubercles  may  develop  inde|)endently  of  these  stnictures.  The  prv*-- 
(iften  extends  to  the  remainder  of  the  small  intestine  and  t«>  tl«**  larre   ir  *•-»> 
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tioe.  The  solitary  folliclesy  and  the  individual  follicles  of  Pejer's  patches  be- 
come swoUeo,  and  undergo,  first  in  their  centre,  cheesy  degeneration.  Whether 
the  swollen  follicle  with  cheesy  centre  can  properly  be  called  a  tubercle,  is  a 
Butter  of  dispute,  the  decision  of  which  is  not  of  great  importance.     The 
rheesr  mass  softens  and  a  little  ulcer  is  produced.     This  ulcer  extends  partly 
bT  an  inflammatory  process,  but  chiefly  by  the  development  of  tubercles  in 
iu  edges  and  base.      These  tubercles  undergo  cheesy  metamorphosis  and 
snrtening.     The  shape  of  the  ulcer  may  correspond  at  first  to  that  of  a  Peyer's 
patch,  bat  its  tendency  is  to  extend  transversely  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics 
tM  bloodvessels.     This  direction  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles, 
lo  whose  development  the  ulcer  owes  its  progress,  form  chiefly  in  the  walls 
fl^  the^e  vessels.     The  appearance  of  a  fully  formed  tuberculous  ulcer  is 
^lorBcteristic     Its  long  axis  is  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine.    (This 
njJH  is  not  without  exceptions.)     The  ulcer  may  nearly  encircle  the  lumen  of 
'b**  intestine.    Tuberculous  ulcers  constitute  the  most  frequent  and  important 
i<  the  so-called  annular  or  girdle  ulcers.     The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  thick- 
-i*^.  sinoon^,  and  present  an  appearance  often  described  as  worm-eaten, 
^r^^m  the  presence  of  little  excavations  due  to  softened  tubercles.    Tuberculous 
jrinolattons  are  usually  recognized  without  difficulty,  both  in  the  edges  and 
•n  ihft  base  of  the  ulcer.    Tubercles  are  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers. 
PaU'hes  of  little  white  tuberculous  nodules,  seated  in  the  subserous  tissue, 
c^n  i^nerally  be  seen  on  the  peritoneal  surface  covering  the  site  of  the  tubercle. 
T';*'^;  peritoneal  tubercles  are  of  great  assistance  in  recognizing  both  the 
"«i!ioD  and  the  nature  of  the  ulcer.      Upon   microscopical  examination, 
'  v*rrl«^  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer  in  the  muscular  and 
"  '^  coata  of  the  intestine.     They  are  formed  chiefly  in  the  outer  sheaths  of 
'  "  ATC^ries  and  in  the  lymphatic, vessels.     As  a  rule,  they  present  tlie  typical 
A  .nt^reUed  structure  (p.  48).     Woodward  describes  a  transverse  puckering 
the  moeous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  from  a 
'  >l«*iicv  in  the  ulcer  to  longitudinal  contraction.     Partial  cicatrization  of 
•   'Truioos  ulcers,  resulting  even  in  stenosis,  has  been  observed  in  several 
•  juk  !«ss.     That  the  tuberculous  ulcers  ever  completely  cicatrize  is  improb- 
-   "'     Tbe«e  ulcers  do  not  often  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  very 
'tT^\j  iocleed  to  general  peritonitis  from  perforation.     Circumscribed  peri- 
:ti4  over  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  is  common.     Tuberculous  ulcers  are  usually 
•mpsnied  by  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
in^.     The  mesenteric  glands  are  frequently  swollen  and  tuberculous. 
^ypkiliiie  intestinal  ulcers  are  infrequent.     Only  in  a  small  number  of 
'  •'-^  ha«  their  origin  from  gummata  been  demonstrated.     Syphilitic  ulcers 
(he  intestine  are  either  round  or  transverse.     They  may  form  annular  or 
- '  f>    ulcers.      Their  edges  are   generally  grayish-white,   indurated,  and 
'^ri^  ;  the  base  is  also  indurated  and  usually  without  much  purulent  secre- 
''< ;    the  serous  coat  over  the  ulcer  is  often  thickened,  and  may  present 
.»tnrial   ttssoe  containing  little  fibrous  nodules.     In  the  thickened  walls 
\   hnse  cheeky  nodules,  which  are  doubtless  gummata,  are  occasionally 
.tii*^     The  hard  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  floor  and  edgos  of  the  ulcer  is 
.  ' '**ally  dpnsfly  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.     These  ulcers  maybe 
'  vi  in  both  large  and  Kmall  intestine.     Their  cicatrization  leads  to  more  or 
•«  ^>ntniction  of  the  calibre  of  the  intestine.     Submucous  gummata  have 
•  »-n  f'Mtnd  with,  and  without,*  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  but  they  are  ex- 
-  Twir  nre.    They  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  congenital  than  in  acquired 
.    •'.•'Tit.     Syphilitic  ulcers  and  strictures  of  the  rectum  are  considered  fully 
«-/>rks  devoted  to  venereal  diseases.     According  to  Fournier,^  syphilitic 

«  Foamier.  Lemons  rMigftes  par  Ch.  Porak,  1875,  Paris. 
^1 
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stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be  due,  not  onlj  to  the  cicatrization  of  iilctTs, 
but  also  to  a  diffuse  hyperplastic  infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  submucx>uf 
coats.  To  this  syphilitic  infiltration  he  gives  the  name  ano-rectal  syphiloma. 
Birch-Hirschfeld^  has  described,  as  an  occasional  lesion  of  congenital  syphilis 
ditifuse  sclerosis  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  which  was  found  thick- 
ened by  an  infiltration  of  fusiform  cells. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration  cannot  well  be  considered  apart 
from  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  ulcers  depend.     In  general  tbe 
symptoms  are  not  characteristic  of  ulceration.     There  may  be  tenderness  on 
pressure  if  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  especially  if  it  be  seated  in  the  krgi* 
intestine.     The  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  usually  impaired.     Tlie  chararter 
of  the  stools  is  often  abnormal.     There  may  be  diarrhoea,  with  liquid  &nd 
of*ten  bloody  evacuations.     On  the  other  hand,  constipation  may  be  pre^tnt, 
particularly  if  the  ulcers  be  high  up  in  the  bowels.     Symptoms  are  olten 
referable  to  a  coincident  enteritis.     The  hemorrhage  from  intez^tinal  ulc^r» 
may  be  so  profuse  or  persistent  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal 
termination,  but  instances  of  this  are  rare.     Ulcers  may  give  rise  to  pi-r'.urA- 
tion  and  fatal  peritonitis.     They  may  cause  fistulous  communi(*)ition.     If 
cicatrization  take  place,  constriction  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  l>e  then-lij 
produced,  and  this  stenosis  may  be  the  cause  of  death.     Syphilitic  uleers  ar^ 
particularly  prone  to  cause  stricture  of  the  intestine,  but  the  same  re:*ult  dlit 
follow  dysenteric,  simple  inflammatory,  and  even  in  rare  instances  tubeiru- 
lous  ulcers.     Typhoid  ulcers  do  not  lead  to  stenosis.     Not  very  infrtHjuenMv 
ulcers  ai*e  found  unexpectedly  on  post-mortem  examinations,  there  ha\iM 
been  no  syniptoms  referable  to  them  during  life.     The  prognosU  depcn*!* 
upon  the  primary  morbid  condition.     The  treatment  also  Ims  reference  w 
this  state.     In  general  the  treatment  indicated  in  chronic  dysentery  is  apf'Vi- 
cable.     Ulcers  and  strictures  seated  in  the  Icrwer  part  of  the  rectum  are  of^-n 
to  inspection,  and  are  treated  by  local  applications  and  surgical  procedurei^ 

Duodenal  Ulcer. 

Chronic  ulcer  has  the  same  anatomical  characters  in  the  doodenam  as  in  ?S' 
stomach,  and  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  caused  by  the  solvent  action  of  r. « 
gastric  juice.  It  is  far  less  frequent  than  gastric  ulcer,  the  proportioti  bri'*; 
as  one  to  thirty  of  the  latter.  The  situation  is  usually  near  the  pyloric  often  rz 
In  contrast  with  gastric  ulcer,  the  ages  of  patients  are  genermllj  brtw^*-* 
thirty  and  forty,  and  it  occurs  much  oftener  in  men  than  in  wonw-n.  Tt«^ 
are  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  Tlie  fact  of  it*»  occurr^r^'r 
in  some  cases  after  severe  bums  of  the  skin  is  also  to  be  borne  in  miiKL 

The  local  symptoms  by  which  it  is  to  be  differentiated  from  gsuttrir  aln^r 
are  as  follows:  Vomiting  is  oftener  wanting,  and,  when  it  occurs*  th<*  intrr^r.- 
between  its  occurrence  and  the  ingestion  of  food  are  longer.  The  inpr«tH  • 
of  food  does  not  occasion  the  same  degree  of  gastric  disturbance  and  cm*^- 
quent  distress.  Paroxysms  of  pain  are  apt  to  occur,  having  the  se\  #>ntT  a»< 
cliaracter  of  gastralgia.  The  pain,  as  in  ga^^tralgia,  is  sometinies  rclH*«-«»c  ^v 
taking  food.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  right  hyiKxrhondriunu  JaiiD.**^ 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  is  associated  with  duodenal  ulcer.  Frotn  the  err-.-* 
rence  of  this  symptom,  either  duodenitis  or  the  situation  of  the  nlcrr  iwr 
the  o|>ening  of  the  ductut  communis  is  to  be  inferred.  Heinorrhi^««>  e»  » 
liable  to  occur  as  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  Blood  may  be  %*omittHl«  hut  •*  f* 
f>assed  in  larger  quantity  by  the  bowels.  These  {mints  relating  to  ^r«»  *. 
rhage  are  significant  as  respects  the  diagnosis.  Cancer  is  exclu<)c«l  It  *.*- 
absence  of  tumor,  of  the  gastric  symptoms  usually  coonected  ^rlth  that  af^  *- 

^  Bifch-Htr«:hfeld,  Wiener  med.  Vnmt,  Na  41,  1878* 
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tion^  ftod  of  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  More- 
over, cancer  usually  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life,  namely,  between  40  and 
60  years  of  age. 

Duodenal  ulcers  may  cicatrize,  giving  rise  to  stenosis  and  consequent  dila* 
Ution  of  the  stomach.  But  cicatrization  is  rare.  Perforation  is  apt  to  take 
place  and  give  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis.  This  result  is  sometimes  prevented 
by  adhesions  of  the  duodenum  over  the  site  of  the  ulcer  prior  to  the  perfora- 
uoo.  These  adhesions  may  take  place  and  rupture  afterward  occur,  as  in  a 
case  which  was  under  my  observation.  Duodenal,  like  gastric,  ulcer  may 
rtmain  latent  until  perforation  occurs. 

Tlie  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 

laboliim   of  the    Superior  Mesenteric  Artery. 

As  stated  in  Part  First,  page  32,  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery 
i«  followed  by  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  small  intestines.     Although  this 
vtcnr  anastomoses  freely  with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  and  with  the  inferior 
m^^nteric,  it  lias  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Litten'  that  its  branches 
ir>  .M>  little  tolerant  of  an  insufRcient  supply  of  blood  that  their  coats  undergo 
4  molecular  alteration  which  suffices  for  the  production  of  a  hemorrhagic 
-^'an:tion  before  a  complete  collateral  circulation  can  be  established.     The 
« i«ie  extent  of  territory  over  which  this  vessel  is  distributed,  is  an  impedi- 
m^-ot  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  sufficient  collateral  circulation  which, 
«'x-n  in  arteries  more  favorably  situated,  often  requii*es  considerable  time. 
AUiut  twentv  cases  of  embolism  of  the  main  trunk  or  of  the  branches  of  the 
"i^Twr  mesenteric  artery  have   been  recorded.     The  embolus  itself  can 
'-  .ally  be  detected,  post  mortem,  without  difficulty.     The  parts  affected  by 
•rT.U»Usm  of  the  main  trunk  are  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and 
u*-  upper  part  of  the  large.     The  extent  of  intestine  involved,  of  course, 
i-  4^ds  upon  the  size  of  the  branch  obstructed.     The  wall  of  the  affiicted 
''TTifHi  of  intestine  is  swollen,  oedematous,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
•'■"'I.    There  may  be,  in  addition,  large  and  small  circumscribed  hemorrhages 
•'I  the  intestinal  coats.     The  mucous  membrane  especially  is  swollen,  soft  and 
n^ltrated  with  blood;  its  surface  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  blood  or  of  blood- 
ruined  mocus.     In  certain  places  there  may  be  loss  of  substance  from  necro- 
:•  </tiie  mucosa.     The  solitary  follicles,  Peyer*s  patches  and  the  mesenteric 
r  «n«lft  are  frequently  swollen.     When  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  is  oc- 
"iM^  there  are  hemorrhages  also  in  the  mesentery.     At  first  circumscribed 
t:-i  •ubM»qaently  general  peritonitis  result.     If  the  artery  become  slowly 
'.  i*trucied<,  as  by  pressure,  no  effects  follow. 

Tt««*  ajinptonis  have  been  studied  chiefly  by  Gerhardt  and  by  Kussmaul.' 

PiTrfe  to  which  they  attribute  diagnostic  importance  are  the  following:    1.  A 

-  'triy  for  an  embolus  (organic  disease  of  the  heart  was  usually  present).     2. 

\'<irk«iaiii  intestinal  hemorrhages,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  an  inde* 

-f.'i**ot  disease  of  the  intestine  or  by  portal  obstruction.     3.  Rapid  fall  of 

1  jif-rsiure.      4.   Pain  in  the  abdomen,  often  resembling  colic  and  often 

'  i^nu     5.  Afler  a  time  development  of  tympanites,  and  perhaps  of  a  recog- 

r^f/le  ezodation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     6.  The  evidence  of  embolism  of 

'••^r  arteriea  of  the  body.     7.  In  rare  instances  the  detection  by  palpation 

cootaining  blood  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery.     Vomiting  was 

in  many  of  the  cases  reported.     The  bloody  stools  often  had  a  fetid 

•v<r.      Tlje  bloofi  was  sometimes  of  a  tarry  consistence,  at  other  times  fluid 

OiH*asionally  no  hemorrhage  occurred.     In  that  case  the  diag- 

*  Litten,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  63,  p.  289, 1875. 

*  W&nbutger  medic.  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  iv.  and  v.  1864. 
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nosis  IB  impossible.  The  sjinptoins  develop  suddenlj  and  death  osuallj  sooo 
follows,  preceded  by  collapse.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutelj  faiid.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Moos  which  recovered,  the  diagnosis  of  this  iU9ection  was 
rendered  very  probable.  The  diagnosis  in  the  favorable  cases  of  Lereboulkt 
was  not  so  well  established. 

The  objects  of  treatment,  as  stated  by  Gerhardt,  are  to  check  the  h^m* 
orrhage,  to  prevent  necrotic  processes  in  the  intestine,  to  repair  the  kK«  of' 
blood  and  to  favor  the  re-establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  He  mr^: 
^^  In  what  way  these  indications  are  to  be  best  fulfilled  future  experience  oium 
decide."  Moos  treated  his  case  which  recovered,  by  rest,  lukewarm  ooari^b- 
ing  broths,  small  doses  of  wine,  and  by  the  internal  and  external  application 
of  ice.  A  certain  degree  of  doubt  necessarily  attaches  to  the  diagnosis  of  tLi« 
case. 

Embolism  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  is  sometimes  unattended  by 
symptoms ;  at  other  times  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  were  preseriL 
Only  about  six  cases  have  been  recorded. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Intestine. 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  presents  the  same  varieties  as  when  seated  in  the 
stomach.  The  most  frequent  situation  by  far  is  the  rectum.  Here  it  is 
open  to  discovery  and  examination  by  the  touch  and  vision.  Next  to  t).e 
rectum,  it  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ; 
next  in  the  transverse  colon.  It  is  situated  in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  descending  colon,  the  ascending  colon,  aixi 
the  middle  of  the  ileum,  as  regards  relative  frequency,  in  the  order  in  which 
these  parts  are  now  enumerated.  In  these  difl'erent  situations  it  often  pro- 
duces obstruction  by  compression  and  stricture. 

The  cancerous  growth,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  extent,  if  situated 
above  the  rectum,  forms  a  tumor  which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominai 
walls.  The  problem  is  then  whether  or  not  the  tumor  be  carcinoma.  Tfie 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  radiating,  lancinating  pains,  tb>* 
age  of  the  patient  (over  40  years),  the  frequently  nodulated  character  of  tl.e 
tumor,  the  occurrence  of  bloody  stools,  the  evidence  of  hereditary  predi^ 
position,  and  the  symptoms  which  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia.  F^rai 
tumors,  enteroliths,  and  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  excluded ;  also,  sarcomas 
and  the  benign  neoplastic  growths,  namely,  fibromas,  myomas,  lipomas,  es^XK 
and  adenomas.  These,  as  well  as  cancerous  growths,  may  occasion  obstruc* 
tion  iat  different  situations  in  the  intestinal  canal.  They  cannot,  in  ca<es  ot 
obstruction,  be  excluded  with  certainty  unlees  they  are  situated  in  the  rectum. 
They  cannot  be  differentiated  from  each  other  during  life,  and  hence  thej  anf 
of  pathological,  rather  than  of  clinical,  interest.  This  brief  reference  to  them, 
therefore,  is  all  that  is  called  for.  Duodenal  cancer  is  not  easily  differentiated 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  differentiation  is  not  practically  of  impor- 
tance.    The  association  of  jaundice  points  to  the  former. 

Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Intestine. 

The  character  of  the  lesion  known  as  waxy,  lardaceous,  and  amyloid  l.a5 
been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (vide  page  57).  The  intes- 
tine, as  well  as  the  stomach,  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  this  structunl 
change.  The  alteration  is  generally  present  throughout  both  the  large  anil 
small  intestine,  but  is  usually  most  intense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The 
mucous  membrane  may  be  the  coat  chiefly  affected,  or,  in  addition,  the  otMr 
ooata  may  be  involved.     Usually  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches 
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escape,  or  are  but  slightlj  affected.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  waxy  change 
b mofit  Doarked  in  these  stractures  (Hayem).  Neumann  observed  cases  in  which 
the  muscularis  mucosae  was  predominantly  affected.  Waxy  degeneration  is  not 
(0  be  poaitively  recognized  without  the  application  of  iodine  or  other  appro- 
priate reagents.  Simple  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  is  generally  present  in 
casei  of  waxy  degeneration.  Kyber  denies  that  there  is  any  tendency  in 
this  altemtioD  to  the  production  of  ulcers.  Tuberculous  ulcerations  are  often 
present  when  the  waxy  metamorphosis  is  secondary  to  phthisis. 

Waxy  degeneration  may  be  inferred  when  diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  and 
persistent  symptom  in  connection  with  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  kidneys,  these  organs  being  affected  either  singly  or  collectively,  the  latter 
Wing  often  the  caw.  The  lesion  is  rarely  confined  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
and,  if  ao  confined,  the  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

The  ksioa  is  a  permanent  one,  and  admita  of  only  palliative  treatment. 

f ertain  atructural  affections  of  the  intestine  are  important  as  causing 
•Mfchanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.     Hence,  we 
may  ooosider  obitructton  of  the  bowels  or  obstipation  as  caused,  ^r«<,  by 
^tnjctond  afiections,  and,  second,  as  dependent  on  causes  other  than  lesions 
of  structure,  namely,  on  the  impaction  of  feces,  the  formation  of  concretions 
cslhed  enterolithes,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  on  merely  func- 
tional diaorder.     The  term  ileus  or  iliac  passion,  and  other  names,  have  been 
applied  to  cases  of  obstipation  with  the  ejection  from  the  mouth  of  the  intes- 
tinal eooienta,  or  so-called  stercoraceous  vomiting.     As  the  latter  symptom 
•n-ora  in  connection  with  obstruction  from  various  causes,  the  names  based 
bpoo  it  have  no  special  pathological  significance  and  tend  to  produce  confusion. 
Obatmction  from  structural  affections  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Tbe  staliatical  researches  by  Brinton,  the  whole  number  of  promiscuous 
aecmpaies  being  12,000,  showed  obstructions  from  various  causes,  exclusive 
of  benua,  in  the  proportion  of  I  in  280  deaths.^     The  lesions  involving  ob- 
fUMcacn  are  the  following :   Intussusception,  invagination  or  volvulus ;  stran- 
rnlatioB  from  hernia  within  the  abdomen ;  rotation  of  a  portion  of  intestine 
vfflB  iU  own  axis,  or  upon  the  mesentery,  and  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intes- 
1*9^  aroand  another  coil  of  intestine ;  compression  of  one  portion  of  intestine 
tv  moofher  portion,  or  by  a  tumor  situated  exterior  to  the  canal,  and  stric- 
Ljn;  produced  by  morbid  growths  within  the  canal  or  by  the  contraction  fol- 
Vming  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.     In  these  several  affections  obstipation  is 

•  oriouDOO  feature ;  but  they  differ  in  an  important  point,  namely,  certain  of 
i*«-«i  CBuaing  only  mechanical  obstruction,  and  others  involving,  in  addition, 
•'nuigolfttioii.  This  point  of  difference  is  to  be  taken  into  account  with  refer- 
TiTV  lo  diaisnoais,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  The  structural  affections  giving 
n«^  to  both  obstruction  and  strangulation  will  be  first  considered,  and  after- 
«Afd  oliatruccion  by  causes  which  do  not  occasion  strangulation. 

IntnssuBoeption. 

Inliiiiiiiarrption,  or  intestinal  invagination,  is  the  reception  of  one  portion  of 
:*•>  iniesdne  into  another  portion.     Generally  the  invagination  is  from  above 

•  ifTowftrda*  bat  in  rare  instances  the  lower  portion  is  received  into  the  upper. 
Tis^  JaUer*  cadled  retrograde  invagination,  according  to  Leichtenstem  never 
*cjofaca  incauverated  and  strangulated.  It  is  certain  that  invagination  may 
r-.-ar  truMmMsntlj^  giving  rise  to  no  symptoms.     In  post-mortem  examina- 

in  children,  innocuous  invaginations  of  the  small  intestine 
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are  not  infrequently  found ;  the  invaginated  portion  is  restored  withoot 
difficulty,  and,  aside  from  the  displacement,  there  are  no  morbid  appear- 
ances. I  counted  as  manj  as  fifteen  of  such  invaginations  in  the  bodj  of 
a  child  dead  with  typhoid  fever.  They  have  been  observed  especially  ai'ter 
death  from  cerebral  diseases,  and  they  are  supposed  to  occur  during  the 
last  moments  of  life.  It  is  only  when  the  invaginated  portion  beoomet 
incarcerated,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  inflammation,  etc.,  that  obstruction  aad 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  produced.  The  lesion  is  then  one  of  very 
great  gravity,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ending  fatally.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  lesions  causing  fatal  obstruction.  Of  169  cases  ot 
obstruction  from  various  lesions  collected  by  Phillips,  68  were  of  this  class. 
An  analysis  of  600  cases  by  Brinton  showed  in  48  per  cent,  the  obetructkni 
to  be  from  intussusception  ;  and  of  1541  cases  of  obstruction  from  all  caiuies 
analyzed  by  Leichtenstern,  442  were  due  to  this  cause.'  The  greater  reUtive 
frequency  of  the  affection,  however,  relates  to  childhood.  In  adults  it  is  les.s 
frequent  than  other  cause  of  obstruction. 

Intussusception  brings  into  apposition  three  layers  of  intestine,  namdy,  an 
entering,  a  returning,  and  a  receiving  layer.  The  receiving  layer  is  gaIM 
the  intussuscipiens,  and  the  middle  and  inner  layer  the  intussusceptum.  In 
the  relation  of  the  entering  and  receiving  layers,  mucous  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, and  these  do  not  become  adherent.  But  serous  surfaces  are  in  contact 
in  the  relation  of  the  entering  and  returning  layers,  and  inflammation,  excited 
at  the  point  of  entrance,  leads  to  adhesion  of  these  surfaces,  extending  more 
or  less  beyond  this  point.  In  this  way  the  invagination  becomes  incarcerated. 
The  vessels  of  the  portion  of  the  mesentery  connected  with  the  invaginait^i 
intestine  are  obstructed  by  tension.  Congestipn  and  swelling  of  the  inva- 
ginated intestine  ensue ;  it  is  dark  colored  and  ecchymotic,  and,  at  length, 
becomes  gangrenous  and  sloughs  away,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged-  TIk 
obstruction  is  due  to  the  swelling  from  congestion  and  the  exudation  of  in- 
flammatory products.  Usually  the  obstruction  is  complete,  but  in  rare  ca^vf 
the  intestinal  passage  remains  pervious  although  much  contracted.  In  tlieee 
cases  the  intussusception  is  usually  in  the  large  intestine.  Peritonitis  is  apt 
to  extend  more  or  less  around  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  leading  to  morbid 
attachment  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  invagination  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  the  ciecum.  This  is  shown  in 
cases  of  children,  by  the  statistical  researches  of  J.  Lewis  Smith.*  Smitir* 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  generally  occurs  is  as  follows :  *'  The  intas- 
susception  not  infrequently  begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ilenn  throofli 
the  ileo-caecal  valve,  in  the  same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs 
through  the  sphincter  ani.  If  death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  ot' 
the  ileum  may  have  passed  the  valve.  If  the  case  be  protracted,  the  tcnc»iactf 
brings  down  more  and  more  of  the  ileum  with  its  accompanying  meseotcirT. 
The  constriction  of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  prevents  the  furtbrr 
descent  of  the  ileum,  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  is  the  inver- 
sion of  the  caput  coli,  which  is  drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  ma^; 
and  unless  the  case  terminate  by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  trsn^ 
verse  portions  of  the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.  Not  infrequent! j. 
the  csecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated,  and,  descending 
along  the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum  which  sustaina  its  natiml  relatiofl 

t  Vide  Ziemssen's  Cjclopsdia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  vif. 

*  Statistical  Researcht^  relative  to  the  Seat,  STmptoms,  Pathologioal  Anataar.  ic 
of  Iniusausception  in  Children.  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Scieuoea,  Jan.  18t»2.  Fade,  a^ 
Smith  on  the  Difieasea  uf  Children. 
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to  the  ileo-cecal  valve.  These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the 
ileum,  passing  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws 
afW  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon,  and  that  in  which  the 
caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and,  descending  along  the  large  intestine, 
inverts  the  latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  this  disease  in  childhood.*'  The  invaginated  portion  may  descend 
to  low  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  at  the  anus,  and  it  may  even  protrude  from  the 
body.  The  invagination,  however,  may  occur  at  any  point  in  either  the  large 
or  small  intestine.  In  Haven's  analysis  of  59  cases  it  was  seated  in  the  small 
intestine  in  23.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Brinton,  the  intussusception  was 
ileo-c»cal  in  56  per  cent. ;  iliac  in  28  per  cent. ;  jejunal  in  4  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  colon  in  12  per  cent.  Leichtenstern's  statistics  of  479  cases  gave  52 
per  cent,  of  ileo-csecal  and  ileo-colic,  30  per  cent,  of  ileac,  and  18  per  cent, 
of  eolic  invaginations. 

The  causation  in  the  majority  of  cases,  probably,  is  formularized  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Leichtenstern  :  ^*  Paresis  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
intestine,  associated  with  vigorous  peristaltic  action,  excited  by  any  cause 
whatever,  offers  suitable  conditions  for  invagination."  In  adults,  the  most 
frequent  cause  is  a  tumor  of  the  intestine,  particularly  a  polyp-shaped  tumor, 
projecting  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Such  a  tumor,  by  its  weight  drags 
down  a  portion  of  the  intestine  and  thus  mechanically  causes  intussusception. 
Fumeaux  has  lately  shown  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tunic  oP 
the  intestine,  destroying  its  capability  of  contraction,  is  liable  to  occur  in 
connection  with  obesity  and  with  a  similar  degenerative  change  in  other 
organs.^ 

Intussusception  causing  obstruction  and  strangulation,  as  already  stated, 
proves  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  yet  the  affection  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  hopeless.  The  manner  in  which  recovery  usually  takes  place  is  of 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment.  The  invaginated  portion  of  in- 
testine sloughs  away  and  is  evacuated,  the  entering  and  receiving  portion  at 
tiie  point  of  entrance  remaining  adherent,  and  the  perviousness  of  the  canal 
being  restored.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  large  portion  of  invag- 
inated intestine  was  thrown  off,  and  recovery  followed.  Prof.  Van  Buren 
reported  a  case  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  which  five  feet  of 
intestine  were  passed  per  anumj  the  patient  recovering.  Prof.  Peaslee  ex- 
hibited at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1865,  five  feet 
of  intestine  which  had  been  passed  per  anum  four  months  before  the  death  of 
the  patient.  He  also  exhibited  the  intestines  removed  from  the  body  of  this 
patient  after  death.  The  small  intestine  was  only  16  feet  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  large  intestine  being  5  feet  and  10  inches.  The  invagination 
and  sloughing  had  taken  place  in  the  small  intestine  at  a  distance  of  six  feet 
from  the  duodenum.  A  stricture  existed  at  this  point ;  the  intestine  above 
was  much  dilated,  and  that  below  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  patient  died 
from  inanition  dependent  on  the  stricture  of  the  intestine.*  Dr.  William 
Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  collected  43  cases  ending  in  i-ecovery.'  Of  Dr. 
Haven's  59  cases,  in  12  the  invaginated  portion  was  passed  per  anum,  and  of 
these  12  cases  10  ended  in  recovery.  This  is  the  mode  of  recovery  which  is 
to  be  hoped  for  after  incaroeration  and  strangulation  of  the  invaginated  intes- 
tine have  taken  place. 
The  prominent  local  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history  of 

>  BrH.  Ved.  Jonm.,  April,  1879. 

*  Km^  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  it.,  Nos.  25-29. 

*  Vide  article  on  Internal  Strangulated  lutestiue,  by  Klisha  Harris,  M.D.,  in  New 
York  Joamal  of  Medicine,  1853. 
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intussusception  are  as  follows :  Pain  is  more  or  less  prominent,  at  first  parox- 
ysmal  as  in  colic,  and  after  a  time  becoming  constant,  with  frequent  exacer- 
bations. The  pain,  if  the  patient  be  old  enough  to  describe  it,  appears  to 
emanate  from  a  certain  fixed  point.  Tenderness  at  first  may  not  be  marked, 
but  becomes  developed,  being  either  limited  to,  or  greatest  at,  the  poiot 
whence  the  pain  emanates.  The  tenderness  and  constant  pain  denote  the 
occurrence  of  peritonitis  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination.  Vomiting  sooo  !«;- 
comes  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The 
vomited  matter,  after  a  time,  may  have  the  odor  of  feces,  and  is  then  said  to 
be  stercoraceous.  The  accumulation  of  ingesta  and  gas  above  the  obstrac- 
tion  occasions  more  or  less  abdominal  distension,  provided  the  invaginatioo 
be  not  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Frequently  the 
accumulation  of  intestinal  contents  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination  gives  rise 
to  a  tumor  appreciable  by  the  eye  and  touch,  and  to  dulness  on  percussion. 
The  tumor  is  elongated,  ''  sausage-shaped,"  corresponding  to  the  size  and 
direction  of  the  dilated  intestine  above  the  scat  of  the  obstruction.  After  tltf 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  have  beeo 
evacuated,  there  is  persisting  obstipation,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  ca«<^ 
Previously  there  is  usually  diarrhoea,  followed  by  the  discharge  of  blor^dj 
mucus,  and,  if  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  descend  to  the  rectum, 
tenesmus  is  felt  and  the  patient  is  led  to  make  straining  efibrts.  Uniier 
these  circumstances  the  affection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dysentery. 

The  general  symptoms  at  first  may  not  be  marked,  but  soon  they  denote  a 
grave  affection.  The  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  its  frequency  progrest^ively 
increases  and  it  is  proportionally  feeble  or  compressible.  Progressive  p^l^- 
tration,  hiccough,  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  surface,  an  anxious  or  haggard 
expression,  denote  the  progress  toward  a  fatal  termination.  The  mode  of 
dying  is  by  asthenia,  the  pain  and  tenderness  frequently  diminishing  or 
ceasing  for  some  time  before  death. 

A  favorable  progress  is  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  free  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  the  discharge  of  tlie  invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  together 
with  improvement  in  all  the  local  and  in  the  general  symptoms. 

Invagination  is  to  be  distinguished  from  functional  colic,  acute  peritonitis, 
and  obstruction  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  at  first  may  denote  nothine 
more  than  colic.  The  persistency  of  pain,  the  development  of  tendeni<*xs 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  vomiting,  etc.,  however,  soon  point  to  as 
affection  of  greater  gravity  than  colic.  Acute  ))eritonitis  is  to  be  excluded 
by  the  gradual  development  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms ;  by  the  ab- 
sence of  diffused  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  and  of  rigidity  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles ;  by  the  localization  of  pain  and  tenderness  within  a  circum- 
scribed space,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  tumor.  Acute 
peritonitis  sometimes  supervenes,  in  cases  of  invagination,  from  rupture  oT 
the  intestine  above  the  obstruction.  From  obstruction  caused  by  hentia 
within  the  abdomen,  or  by  rotation  and  twisting  of  the  intestine,  the  discrim- 
ination is  more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  cannot  always  be  made  with  positive- 
ness.  The  age  of  the  patient  has  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.  InvagiDati<»D 
occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy.  According  to  Smith's  statiatics,  it  i^ 
most  apt  to  occur  between  the  second  and  third  month  of  infantile  life.  Ot 
47  cases  only  18  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve  years.  In 
Haven's  cases  the  mean  age  was  18  years;  the  youngest  age  was  3  montK 
and  the  oldest  65  years.  In  Leichtenstern's  statistics,  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  (473)  occurred  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life ;  one-fourth 
occurred  after  three  months  and  within  the  first  year  of  life.  Male  cbildivn 
are  somewhat  more  liable  to  it  than  female,  the  relative  proportion,  in 
Smith's  cases,  being  thirty-two  to  twenty-two,  and  in  Haven's  59  cases  3^ 
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were  males.     On  the  other  hand,  hernial  obstruction  occurs  oftener  after 
uii'tDcj  and  childhood,  and  cases  occur  oftener  in  females  than  in  males. 

A  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  probable  seat  of  the  invagination. 
Tiie  chances  are  that  it  is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tine, especially  in  childhood.  The  probability  of  this  being  the  seat  is  in- 
cmued,  if  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  are  situated  in  the  neighb<M*hood 
of  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Tenesmus,  with  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus, 
«lio*8  that  the  large  intestine  is  involved.  The  invaginated  portion  may 
sometimes  be  felt  and  seen  within  the  rectum.  If  seated  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, the  constitutional  disturbance  is  greater,  and,  if  the  point  of  obstruction 
ht'  lovard  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
abdominal  distension.  Indican  is  found  in  abnormal  quantity  in  the  urine 
in  cues  of  intestinal  obstruction  from  intussusception  and  other  causes,  but 
iLho  tn  other  afiections  of  the  alimentary  canal.' 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.     The  usual  mode  of  recovery  in 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  aflTection  does  not  end  fatally,  has  been 
fUied,  namely,  by  sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  the 
••liit^iofis  at  the  point  of  entrance  being  permanent.    Possibly  the  invaginated 
(nrtioa  is  spontaneously  restored,  in  some  cases,  after  symptoms  denoting  the 
at!^*tion  are  developed,  but  such  instances  must  be  rare.     And  it  is  also  rare 
/'T  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  to  remain,  the  canal  becoming  or  con- 
tinuing pervious.    Of  the  50  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  7  recovery  took 
l^^n:,  and  in  each  case  by  sloughing.     In  all  these  7  cases  the  ages  were 
<'rt««en  5  and  12  years.  Dr.  Smith's  researches  being  limited  to  cases  occur- 
^i^X  in  childhood.     The  constitutional  powers  in  infancy  do  not  seem  to  be 
««'^{uate  to  support  the  affection  for  a  sufficient  period  for  the  sloughing  pro- 
-'*^«  to  be  completed.     The  separation  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine 
'aa^  place,  according  to  Leich  tens  tern,  in  the  majority  of  cases  between  the 
--'-ventii  and  the  twenty-first  day.    In  fatal  cases,  the  duration  rarely  extends 
lifvond  eight  days.     Death  may  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
•^mptoms  denoting  ^*  shock."     In  the  majority  of  cases,  life  is  not  prolonged 
l*.«ot)d  the  third  day.     In  rare  instances,  the  obstruction  being  incomplete, 
d.i'J  the  invaginated  intestine  not  strangulated,  the  affection  is  tolerated  for 
CiAJiy  weeks  and  months.     There  are  cases,  therefore,  of  chronic  intussuscep- 
*iiin.     Death  sometimes  is  hastened  by  peritonitis  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
ir.:r«tine  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.     In  young  children  the  duration 
«  MfOMrtiiDes  shortened  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.     Generally  the 
Rimif  r/f  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

If  the  existence  of  invagination  could  be  ascertained  prior  to  the  develop- 
r  'Tit  «il*  symptoms  denoting  incarceration,  it  is  probable  that  measures  for 

*  ••'^rutuiu  might  be  successfully  employed.  But  generally  a  day  or  two 
'^-.i<*^*%  betbre  the  cliaracter  of  the  aff*ection  is  even  suspected.  In  the  mean 
'  tTi' ,  ca<luirtics  are  likely  to  increase  the  invagination  and  diminish  the  prac- 
''-afc^tliiT  of  reMtoration.  The  liability  to  the  existence  of  this  affection, 
'•'«^iaUy  in  children,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  apparent  colic,  and 
.  iMii.!   dictate  reserve  in  the  employment  of  cathartics.     As  soon  as  the 

'  A'^rt^r  of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the  symptoms,  measures  to 
'''  •  t  restoration  may  be  tried.    These  measures  are  the  injection  of  water  or 

•  AJr  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  rectum.  If  practicable,  the  injection 
•  "•ii'J  be  made  through  a  lon<r  flexible  tube  carried  into  the  intestine  as  far 
-•  it  emn  be  made  to  pass  without  undue  force.  The  object  is  to  effect  the 
r*«!'»rmtkHi  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air  or  water.  The  injections  are 
••<:  to  be  pushed  beyond  the  limit  at  which  they  are  borne  without  much 

article  by  Hsinenun,  Archives  of  Medicine,  New  York,  August,  1880. 
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saffering,  and,  if  thej  do  not  succeed  afler  a  fair  trial,  tliej  are  not  to  be 
persisted  in.  Thej  will  very  rarelj  succeed  after  the  invaginated  portioo 
of  intestine  has  become  swollen  by  congestion  and  the  peritoneal  nu4ccs  in 
contact  have  become  adherent.  If  pushed  too  far,  rupture  of  the  inlesiiiie 
below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  be  produced.  I  have  known  roptare 
to  result  from  the  injection  successively  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  liquid,  givinft 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  gas  by  combination  within  the  intestine.  This  method 
of  emplo3ring  pressure  is  highly  objectionable,  because  the  amount  of  pretmre 
cannot  be  regulated.  Cases  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  which  the  in- 
jection of  air  or  water  has  apparently  effected  restoration  in  cases  of  sopposrd 
invagination,  even  afler  obstruction  had  existed  for  several  days.  Bat  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  invagination  did  not  mllj 
exist.  These  measures  for  reduction  are,  probably,  of  no  avail  if  the  seat  of 
the  invagination  be  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

Exclusive  of  measures  for  reduction,  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  secure 
as  much  quietude  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  possible,  to  palliate  sofiering,  tod 
support  the  powers  of  life,  under  the  hope  that  sloughing  and  recoveiy  bmj 
take  place.     The  avoidance  of  cathartics  is  essential.     The  practitiooer  it 
not  to  be  tempted  to  employ  them  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  obstrac- 
tion.     They  interfere  with  the  objects  just  named,  and  are  destmetive.    Not 
only  the  active  cathartics,  but  even  mild  purgatives  and  laxatives  are  ooativ 
indicated.     To  quiet  the  peristaltic  movements,  opium  is  to  be  given  ia 
sufficient  doses  to  secure  relief  of  pain  without  inducing  narcotism*     Foomi* 
tations  over  the  abdomen  are  usefuL     The  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
supported  by  concentrated  and  purely  nutritious  food  given  in  small  qoaotstn-^ 
at  a  time,  together  with  alcohol.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  i^ecoveiy  viv. 
depend  on  life  being  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  sloughing  away  of  die  inva- 
ginated portion  of  intestine.     Bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  or  any  Dca* 
sures  which  tend  to  impair  the  vital  forces,  are  never  indicated,  tmd  eanaoc 
ful  to  do  harm.     After  sloughing  has  taken  place  and  the  obatmctaoB  tf 
removed,  purgatives  are  not  to  be  employed,  lest,  by  exciting  unduly  peiv 
staltic  movements,  the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  the  invagination  may  be 
broken  up  and  peritonitis  ensue  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  imc^o 
tine  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Important  practical  questions  relate  to  the  operation  of  abdomhitd  aectMu 
or  laparotomy,  in  cases  of  invagination.     Heretofore  this  operation  baa  bern 
resorted  to  as  a  last  resource,  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  its  merit*  «r-T 
not  fairly  represented  by  its  results.     The  first  object  of  the  opermtion  u  u 
restore  the  parts  if  practicable,  and  if  this  be  not  practicable,  a  second  o! ;  ^. 
is  to  perform  enterotomy  and  establish  an  artificial  anus.     The  chstftro  -  ^^ 
restoration  are  greater  in  pro[)ortion  as  the  operation  is  resorted  to  rm"  « 
After  strangulation  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  would  not  be  ttdri9«blr 
restore  the  invaginated  intestine  were  this  practicable.     After  tbe  timr  hw 
elapsed  for  the  practicability  or  safety  of  the  reiitoration,  the   dinners  ti 
recovery  by  sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated  intestine  are  les»^n#d  Kv  t*:i* 
operation,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  trusted  to  naiorr*a  ukiImic. 
Taking  into  view  this  consideration,  together  with  more  or  leset  oncrrtair-v 
as  regards  the  diagnosis,  surgtH>ns  have  not  ht^n  disposed  to  regard  tbr  of«-^ 
tion  with  favor ;  and,  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  doubts  cr«»fv"^>* 
ing  iu  propriety  were  expressed.     Within  the  past  few  yenm^   bo«<^«n 
experience  has  shown  tliat  laying  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  mtt*  t'*4 
with  the  danger  formerly  attributed  thereto,  and  a  number  ot  caat.'j>  ^vr  l^% 
reported  in  which  the  operation  for  invagination  has  be<en  m«ort«d  to  v-  kl 
success.     Professor  Sands*,  in  1H77,  operated  successfully  in  the  cm^  •     .a 
infant,  six  months  old,  eighteen  hours  after  the  ooeurrenoe  of   unsi  *  -^ 
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denoting  invagination.  In  connection  with  his  report  of  this  case,  he  gives 
an  analysis  of  twenty  cases  collected  from  different  sources,  in  seven  of  wliich 
the  operation  was  successful.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Sand's  article 
for  arguments  in  favor  of  the  operation.^  The  important  points  in  deciding 
respecting  the  operation  in  individual  cases  are,  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis,  and  the  probability,  or  otherwise,  that  the  invaginated  intestine 
has  not  become  gangrenous.  The  probable  seat  of  the  invagination  is  c^ 
importance  with  reference  to  enterotomy ;  but  there  is  small  hope  of  success 
from  the  latter  operation  if  the  restoration  of  the  invaginated  intestine  be  im- 
practicable. 

As  a  palliative  measure,  if  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  from  tympanites 
becomes  excessive,  interfering  with  respiration,  an  aspirating  needle  may  be 
passed  into  the  intestine,  and  the  gas  in  this  way  removed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  procedure  is  devoid  of  danger,  and  it  may  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  obstruction  by  other  causes  than  invagination. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  cases  in  which  invagination  may  not 
involve  complete  obstruction,  and  is  tolerated  for  several  months.  These  are, 
of  coarse,  cases  of  invagination  without  strangulation.  A  remarkable  instance 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Leale.  The  patient  was  a  womaii  79  years 
of  age.  An  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain  was  followed  by  jaundice,  bloody 
■tools,  tenesmus,  complete  fecal  obstruction,  and,  from  time  to  time,  vomiting 
of  intestinal  contents.  Five  weeks  afterward,  on  exploration  of  the  rectum, 
an  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  was  felt.  The  finger,  after  considerable 
effort,  was  passed  into  the  latter,  and  two  quarts  of  pasty  feces  were  subse- 
quently voided.  Eleven  days  afterward  a  solid  body  was  felt  at  the  opening 
oif  the  invaginated  bowel.  This  was  broken  into  two  pieces,  and  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  removed.  It  proved  to  be  an  enterolith,  four  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  circumference  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  formed  by  con- 
centric layers  of  stercoraceous  matter  around  a  biliary  calculus  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference.  Restoration  of  the  bowel  was  speedily  effected 
by  the  injection  of  carbonic-acid  water  in  large  quantity.  This  patient  was 
seen  by  me  in  consultation.'  Jonathan  Hutchinson  relates  the  case  of  a  child 
in  whom  the  invaginated  bowel  extended  several  inches  beyond  the  anus. 
The  case  had  been  treated  as  one  of  prolapsus  ani.  Abdominal  section  was 
made  and  the  bowel  restored  with  ease.  Rapid  recovery  took  place.  The 
invagination  in  this  case  commenced  at  the  caecum. 

Strangulated  Hernia  within  the  Abdomen.   Eotation  or 

Twisting^  of  Intestine. 

Several  abnormal  conditions  lead  to  hernia  within  the  abdomen.  Fissures 
lometimes  exist  in  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  omentum,  and  diaphragm,  into 
which  a  portion  of  intestine  passes  and  is  liable  to  become  incarcerated  and 
strangulated.  The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum  sometimes  becomes 
adherent  to  an  adjacent  part,  leaving  a  loop  through  which  intestine  may  pass 
and  become  ligated.  The  same  may  happen  in  connection  with  diverticula 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  are  not  very  infrequent.     The  most  frequent 

'  Viis  New  York  Medical  Jonmal,  June,  1877 ;  vide,  also,  article  by  Dr.  John  Ash- 
hunt,  Jr.,  in  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Sciences,  Julj,  1874 ;  also  article  by  Jonathan  Hnt- 
ehioflon  in  the  London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  No.  29,  1873,  and  in  New  York  Med. 
Record,  Jan  nary  16,  1874.  Peyrot  has  collected  23  cases,  of  which  9  recovered.  D^ 
rintervention  Chirnrpcale  dans  rObstrnction  Intestinale,  Paris,  1880.  This  work 
eontaina  an  analysis  of  125  laparotomies  for  intestinal  obstruction. 

*  For  report  of  Dr.  Leale's  caae  vkU  New  York  Med.  Record,  November  22,  1679. 
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and  important  of  these  is  that  known  as  Meckel's  diverticulum.  This  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  unobliterated  omphalo-mesenteric  canal,  bj  which  in  the 
embryo  the  umbilical  vesicle  communicates  with  the  intestine*  It  is  ooniiectcd 
with  the  ileum  usually  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  above  the  ileo-cccal  valve. 
From  its  extremity  a  solid  cord  containing  the  remnant  of  the  omphalo-mesco- 
teric  vessels  may  pass  to  the  umbilicus.  Bands  of  adventitious  membrmne^ 
resulting  from  peritonitis,  may  leave  spaces  for  hernial  protrusions.  Various 
other  forms  of  internal  hernias  have  been  described,  some  of  which  being 
very  rare  are  rather  curiosities  than  of  practical  importance.  Much  lias  been 
written  concerning  the  so-called  duodeno-jejunal  hernia,  of  which  between 
forty  and  fifty  cases  have  been  reported.  In  this  form  of  hernia,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Treitz,  the  small  intestine  makes  its  way  into  the  duodeno- 
jejunal fossa,  normally  a  small  pouch  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebne  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mesentery.  A  crescent-shaped  fold  of  peritoneum,  pasnnf 
over  the  duodeno-jejunal  flexure,  bounds  the  free  opening  of  this  fossa,  whicfa 
is  directed  upwards.  All  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  known  to  po<h 
its  way  into  this  fossa,  which  then  becomes  enormously  distended.  Tht 
intestines  lie  behind  the  peritoneum  in  this  form  of  hernia.  A  very  rare 
form  of  internal  hernia  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  portions  of  the  eimll 
intestine  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  into  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum. Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  more  frequent  on  the  left  than  on  the  ri^bt 
side.  The  intestines  pass  more  frequently  through  the  muscular  tlian  the 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  oftener  through  the  posterior  than  tie 
anterior  part.  The  organs  usually  involved  in  diaphragmatic  hernia  are.  in 
the  order  of  frequency,  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon,  the  omentum,  and 
the  small  intestine.  The  hernia  may  be  due  to  a  congenital  defect  in  tbe 
diaphragm.  Acquired  diaphragmatic  hernia  is  most  frequently  referable  to 
traumatism,  as  to  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound.  Rare  forms  of  hernia  which  nn 
not,  strictly  speaking,  internal,  but  which  are  often  difficult  to  detect  bj  ex- 
ternal examination,  are  the  ischiatic,  the  obturator,  the  perineal,  the  lunibir. 
As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  different  varieties  of  internal  hemin,  d 
Leichtenstern's  1541  cases,  embracing  obstruction  from  all  causes,  the  ^t^aD• 
gulation  was  caused  by  false  ligaments  in  111,  by  the  omentum  in  bS,hf 
diverticulae  in  66,  by  the  appendix  vermiformis  in  34,  by  the  diaphragm  in 
215,  and  in  other  ways  in  60.     The  cases  collectively  amount  to  544. 

Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  strangulation  is  produced,  the  5Tinp- 
toms  are  the  same.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  urdi- 
nary  strangulated  hernia  occurring  at  the  femoral  or  the  inguinal  outlet,  ai«tl 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  intussusception.  The  exig- 
ence of  tenesmus  with  bloody  and  mucous  evacuations,  in  certain  cases  of  the 
latter,  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction.  Irrespective  of  the  symptoou 
just  named,  the  differential  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  posttivene^ 
but  the  chances  are  that  in  the  young  child  invagination  exists,  whereas,  in 
after  life,  obstruction  from  other  causes  is  more  liable  to  occur.  The  miall 
intestine  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  hernia  within  the  abdomen  than 
the  large  intestine.  Sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intestine  i§ 
destructive,  whereas,  in  cases  of  invagination,  it  is  the  mode  of  cure.  The 
only  hope  of  recovery  is  in  the  spontaneous  reduction  of  the  hernia  before 
gangrene  takes  place.  Distending  the  large  intestine  with  air  or  water  will, 
probably,  be  useless  if  the  seat  of  the  hernia  be  in  the  small  intestine.  Ca- 
thartics do  harm.  Opiates  to  palliate  pain,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  sup{)orting  measure  are  indicated. 

notation  or  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  so  as  to  induce  stranfulatioo. 
is  most  apt  to  occur  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  An  unuaually  finall 
root  of  the  sigmoid  meso-colon  favors  torsion  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine. 
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The  root  of  the  meso-colon  may  be  contracted  by  cicatricial  tissue  from  an 
old  peritonitis.  Similar  contractions  may  occur  elsewhere.  Torsion  may 
occur  at  the  csscum,  thia  portion  of  the  large  intestine  being  exceptionally 
mobile.  Twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  around  an  axis  formed  of  mesen- 
teiT}  or  around  another  coil  of  intestine,  occurs  in  the  small  intestine,  or  a 
coil  of  intestine  may  become  looped  around  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  vice 
rtnd  These  accidents  are  infrequent.  Their  symptoms  are  those  of 
MnnguUuiony  and  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  them  from  hernia  within 
tii^  abdomen.  In  the  analysis  of  600  fatal  cases  of  obstruction  from  various 
i-auses,  exclusive  of  hernia,  rotation  or  twisting  of  intestine  occurred  in  8  per 
''"nu  In  Leichtenstem*s  1541  cases,  54  were  in  this  category.  In  cases  of 
oUtruction  and  strangulation  exclusive  of  invagination,  the  propriety  of  re- 
porting to  laparotomy  is  to  be  considered.  Ash  hurst  (op.  cit.)  collected  57 
o.-^  io  which  this  operation  was  performed.  Of  these  cases,  18  terminated 
'ircesjtfully,  giving  a  mortality  of  a  little  over  G8  |)er  cent.  There  is  this  in 
Uvor  of  resorting  to  the  operation  in  these  cases,  namely,  the  prospect  of 
r^otery  without  it  is  much  less  than  in  cases  of  intussusception.  Ashhurst's 
^>nrlu9ton  embodies  a  proper  rule  of  practiced  in  these  cases.  It  is  as  follows: 
"  In  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  from  other  causes  than  intussuscep- 
'>  "H.  «hoald  milder  measures  fail  to  give  relief  in  the  course  of  three,  or,  at 
-x«^>t,  four  days,  laparotomy  should  be  unhesitatingly  recommended,  and 
CUT,  under  such  circumstances,  be  resorted  to  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 

A  htglilj  important  injunction  is  to  be  added  to  the  consideration  of  ob- 
*c."uction  dependent  on  the  foregoing  structural  affections.  It  is,  that  the 
i'nrticioner,  in  all  cases  which  present  the  symptoms  of  these  affections, 
-lanainc  carefully  for  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  The  hernial  tumor  may 
r-  ao  raiall  as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and,  in  females, 
ij  -tirrni  of  delicacy  may  prevent  the  patient  from  suggesting  an  examination, 
•  T«-n  when  the  presence  of  a  tumor  is  known  to  her.  Instances  have  repeat- 
'  V  occurred  ot*  patients  dying  with  strangulated  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia 
*'  >h  was  overlooked,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  some  inaccessible 
"  "D«  or  even  to  functional  disorder. 

Compretaion  and  Strioture  of  Intestine. 

Ohr«tmetion  due  to  closure  or  diminished  calibre  of  the  intestinal  tube  by 
-I'  M>id  growths  within  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  tumors  situated  exterior  to 

'  tulii»,  or  constriction  following  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  differs  from 
'-(ruction  caused  by  the  structural  affections  already  considered,  in  not 
£^ firing  strangulation.      The   obstruction,  under  these  circumstances,  is 

'Hc>jied  gradually,  having  been  preceded  by  progressively  increasing  con- 
•'  r4:ion«     Above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  the  intestine  is  dilated  and  filled 

•  •':»  acinnnalated  fecal  matter.    The  muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied.     Below 
-   obntroetion  the  intestine  is  small,  collapsed,  and  often  atrophied.     The 

*-fctrirtiofi  is  rarely  complete.     The  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  inci- 

'■  .:  ir>  ioflammation,  sphacelation,  and  sloughing  of  the  intestine  are  want- 

Tbe  symptoms  are  those  arising  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 

•  Off  nt«  of  the  intestine  above  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  affection  pro- 
^— .■•**^  fBore  slowly  toward  a  fatal  termination,  after  the  obstruction  becomes 
:^\rij  or  quite  complete,  than  the  affections  which  involve  strangulation. 

('%p<^^  of  obatruction  falling  under  this  head  form  a  considerable  proportion 

' !  •.-  «.-am*«  of  obstruction  from  all  causes.     Stricture  of  the  intestine  may  be 

: .'   to  rirwtrization  of  dysenteric,  of  syphilitic,  of  digestive,  and  of  simple 

r.-'famoMUory  olcers,  in  rare  instances  to  partial  cicatrization  of  tuberculous 
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ulcers,  to  cicatrization  of  ulcers  produced  by  irritant  poisons,  and  of  uWrs 
caused  by  sloughing  of  an  invaginated  portion  of  intestine.  In  exceptional 
cases,  cicatrization  of  unusually  extensive  and  deep-seated  typhoid  ulcers 
may  be  followed  by  stenosis.  The  contraction  of  newly-formed  connectiTe 
tissue,  resulting  from  circumscribed  or  from  general  peritonitis,  may  cause 
constriction  of  the  intestine.  Both  benign  and  malignant  tumors  may  pn>> 
duce  intestinal  stenosis,  either  by  pressure,  or  by  invading  in  their  growtli 
the  calibre  of  the  intestine.  The  consideration  of  syphilitic  and  other  stric- 
tures of  the  rectum  belongs  to  surgery.  In  the  majority  of  cases  stricture 
is  due  to  cancer  of  the  intestines.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Coopbnd 
and  Morris  (1878),  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  stricture  the  seat  is  in 
either  the  rectum  or  the  sigmoid  flexure*  The  transverse  and  descending 
colon  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  ascending  colon  and  the  cecum. 

The  discrimination  of  tlie  cases  of  obstruction  caused  by  comprest^ion  or 
stricture  from  the  cases  involving  strangulation,  can  generally  be  made, 
clinically,  by  means  of  the  difierenlial  points  which  have  just  been  stated. 

The  fact  of  the  obstruction  being  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  huise 
intestine  can  generally  be  ascertained.  If  seated  in  the  rectum,  it  is  acc*^ 
sible  to  direct  exploration.  If  seated  at  tlie  sigmoid  flexure,  the  fact  is 
shown  by  the  evidence,  afforded  by  manual  exploration,  of  distension  of  tbe 
transverse  and  ascending  colon,  and  by  the  inability  to  inject  liquid  beyond 
the  rectum.  Per  contra^  the  situation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine 
or  in  the  small  intestine  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  distension  ojf  the  lar?e 
intestine  with  intestinal  contents,  and  by  the  ability  to  fill  the  colon  with 
injected  liquid.  The  obstruction  may  be  complete,  but,  in  general,  a  certaio 
quantity  of  liquefied  fecal  matter  passes  the  point  of  obstruction  and  is  evacu- 
ated. The  injection  of  liquids  as  a  means  of  determining  the  seat  of  stricture 
is  open  to  fallacies.  Not  only  may  the  obstacle  be  due  to  other  cau«es 
such  as  a  fecal  collection,  but  liquids  may  pass  beyond  a  striclore  from  belov, 
although  the  occlusion  be  complete  as  regards  the  passage  downward  of  inttf" 
tinal  contents.  Simon's  method  of  exploration  by  the  passage  of  tbe  haixi 
into  the  bowel  may  be  resorted  to,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  care  to  be 
exercised  in  the  operation  and  the  possible  danger  of  producing  rupture  of 
the  intestine. 

The  distension  from  accumulation  of  the  intestiiuil  contents  mar  lead  lo 
rupture  of  the  intestine.  The  distension  may  gradually  go  on  and  1(^1  to 
this  accident  without  pain  or  other  symptoms  sufiicient  to  direct  attentioo 
to  the  existence  of  any  serious  obstruction.  This  fact  waa  illustrated  bj  t 
case  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  which  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  constipation  had  been  suspected,  when  peritonitis  suddenly  became 
developed,  ending  fatally  in  a  short  time.  Obstruction  was  produced  in  thii 
case  by  a  cancerous  tumor  at  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  the  colon  and  OKum 
were  enormously  distended  with  feces,  and  the  peritonitis  was  due  to  rupture 
of  the  cseciim.  This  case  illustrates  the  ability  of  the  ileo-cecal  valve  to 
resist  an  amount  of  pressure  sufficient  to  lead  to  rupture  of  tbe  cscal  walk 

In  the  treatment  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture,  active  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  avoided,  but  saline  laxatives  in  small  doses,  in  order  to 
liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  are  indicated.  Colic  pains  are  to  be  relieved 
by  opiates.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  concentrated,  in  order  to  leave 
as  little  fecal  residue  as  {lossible.  If  the  obstruction  be  situated  at  tbe  lover 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  careful  efforts  to  pass  a  flexible  tube  beyond  tbe 
constricted  portion  may  be  employed,  and,  if  successful,  liquid  nuiy  be  iajected 
above  the  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  colotomy  with  a  view  to  the  establisiiment  of  ao  artiBcisl 
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anus  is  warrantable,  provided  other  measures  to  free  the  intestine  from  an 
u&ount  of  accumulation  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  be  not  successful.  Cases 
liave  been  reported  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  and  comfortable  health 
olitained  bj  means  of  surgical  interference.  Caesar  Hawkins  re[)orted  the 
r^^ults  of  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in  44  cases.  In  10  of  these  cases 
l^atb  took  place  within  48  hours,  in  21  within  five  weeks,  and  in  13  the 
<>  ^ration  was  successful.  Of  these  13  cases,  6  died  in  six  months,  and  7 
<-irvived  more  than  a  year.  Professor  Erskine  Mason,  in  connection  with 
cm^es  in  which  he  had  performed  this  operation,  collected  and  tabulated  80 
-a*f.s  exclusive  of  the  44  cases  reported  by  Hawkins.  The  reader  is  referred 
U)  Mason's  article  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  claims  of  colotomy.^ 

Obstrsetioa  from  Impaotion  of  Feces,  Oall-Stones, 
Enteroliths,  and  Foreign  Bodies. 

Obstipation  may  be  produced  by  the  causes  named  in  the  above  heading, 
Imt  in  general  they  induce  only  more  or  less  constipation,  and,  in  treating  of 
tU  Utter  affection,  they  will  again  be  referred  to.  An  accumulation  of  a 
HUM  or  of  masses  of  hardened  feces  suiRcient  to  produce  obstniction,  may 
iskt  place  in  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The  rectum  in  aged  per- 
•uns  nol  infrequently  is  the  seat  of  such  an  accumulation.  It  is  to  be  sus- 
i#rtt«d  wlien  enemas  cannot  be  given,  and  perhaps  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  is 
tound  to  penetrate  a  fecal  mass.  Examination  shows  the  seat  and  the  char- 
MTUT  of  the  obstruction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  break  down  and  remove 
:  '*r  accumulation  by  a  scoop  or  the  handle  of  a  s(K)on.  The  accumulation 
ci»r  be  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then  resistance  to  the  passage  of  liquid 
•'^'ct^  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  tube  is  found  to  be  at  that  point. 
It.**  accumulation  may  be  at  any  point  above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  is 
'J  i^ikr-^t  in  ihe  caecum  or  ascending  colon. 

MA»ses  of  feces  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  give  rise  to  a  tumor  or  to 

tumour*  appreciable  by  manual   exploration   through   the  abdominal  walls. 

Iij<Me  fecal  tumors  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  others  of  a  different  char- 

^'I'-r.     A  woman  in  the  country  presented  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  char- 

li  Iff  of  which  h«'r  attending  physician  was  not  satisfied,  and  an  eminent  pro- 

'•■^^jr  of  anatomy,  now  deceased,  was  requested  to  see  the  case.     He  was  led 

:/«  r^j»rd  the  tumor  as  malignant,  and,  of  course,  to  form  a  very  unfavorable 

yrjifpHt%tA.     Shortly  after  the  consultation  a  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in,  and, 

sjcii  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient  and  her  physician,  the  tumor  sud- 

•«'nly  diiappeared.     It  was  a  fecal  tumor.     I  could  cite  other  instances  of  a 

•  miUM'  error.     In  view  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis,  and  in  order 

f.  ji  a|«propnate  measures  of  treatment  may  be  pursued,  the  distinctive  fea- 

t  .r*^  of  the  tumors  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.     One  point  in  the  diagnosis  is 

-.  -^ir  «iuuitian  in  the  tract  of  the  colon.     Generally  they  are  not  tender  on 

;r>«Mirr«  but  may  be  handled  freely  without  giving  pain,  but  to  this  rule 

■p?  are  some  exceptions.     By  firm  and  continued  pressure  they  may  some- 

:.&'«  hr  moved  backward  or  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  colon.     By  firm 

A, .  i  coo  tinned  pressure,  also,  the  form  of  the  tumor  may  be  altered. 

IL*-  abnenoe  of  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  of  the  constitutional  symp- 

p-;.^  arouaipanying  invagination,  internal  hernia,  and  twisting  of  the  intestine, 

.fi.  •^  to  exclude  tliese  affections;  but  it  cannot  be  at  once  determined  that 

.  '  '^iMttruction  is  not  due  to  compression  or  stricture.    The  effect  of  measures 

*    l"*^  Am.  Jovon.  of  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1873.     A  considerable  number  of  casee 
Lat^  *^f^n  rpported  in  different  medioal  Journals  sinoe  the  date  of  Professor  Mason's 
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of  treatment  will  be  likely  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  are  mild  purgatives  in  small  doses,  repeated  after  short  intenais 
conjoined  with  large  enemas  given  through  a  stomach  tube  carried  upward  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  Active  cathartics  do  not  accomplish  the  object,  and  ar« 
liable  to  do  harm.  The  object  is  to  soflen  the  harder  collections,  at  tl.r 
same  time  gently  increasing  the  peristaltic  movements.  An  emulsion  at 
castor  oil  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda  are  eligil^*- 
purgative  remedies.  The  bitter  waters  ( Fried richshall,  Pulna,  and  Hun)a<h 
Janos)  may  be  found  effective.  The  injections  should  consist  of  luke«:p-ni 
water,  to  which  syrup  or  mucilage  should  be  added  to  obviate  rapid  abx>nw 
tion  by  the  bowels.  Some  attach  importance  to  the  addition  of  ox-gull  (o 
the  enemas.  These  measures,  judiciously  employed,  will  generally  i'n))<* 
successful,  without  much  delay,  in  relieving  the  obstipation  and  causin<;  t!  ** 
fecal  tumors  to  disappear.  Mild  purgatives  may  be  required  for  some  tinie 
after  the  obstruction  is  removed ;  the  treatment,  then,  will  resolve  iiM'lf  into 
that  adapted  to  habitual  constipation. 

Obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  large  gall-stones,  or  of  int^s. 
tinal  calculi  or  enteroliths.     Gall-stones  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  ol»»trt  r. 
tion  usually  escape  into  the  intestine  after  fistulous  communications  hhv^  U^n 
formed  between  the  gall-bladder  and  some  part  of  the  intestinal  c:itui*.  a< 
the  duodenum.     Large  gall-stones  may,  however,  pass  through  the  pfui  y 
distended  ducts  into  the  duodenum.     Obstruction  produced  by  gall-»loh<'«  t* 
very  rare,  and  is  almost  invariably  situated  in  the  small  intestine.     Inte^tir.v! 
concretions  or  enteroliths  rarely  exceed  in  man  the  sixe  of  a  hazel-nut.     l^ 
the  horse  and  other  herbaceous  animals  they  are  more  common,  and  n::*) 
attain  an  enormous  size,  weighing  sometimes  twenty  pounds.     These  ir.ii*>- 
tinal  calculi  in  animals  constitute  a  variety  of  the  so-called  bezoars,  to  «t''<  ' 
were  formerly  attributed  remarkable  medicinal  virtues.     The  nucleus  of  tl  •-' 
concretions  in  man  is  often  formed  by  a  gall-stone,  by  a  hard  masj^  of  f*tv  ^. « * 
some  foreign  body  as  fruit-seeds,  eggs  of  ascarides,  indigestible  alimt-nt.  <.*•' 
The  concretions  frequently  present  concentric  layers.     They  are  comi-*-'  . 
for  the  most  part,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  mixe<l  with  carlxr .  « 
of  lime,  biliary  coloring  matter  and  intestinal  mucus.     Concretions  <K^a^  < '  * 
ally  form  in  the  intestine  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  use  of  r*r'..' 
mineral  drugs.    In  this  way  have  been  formed  concretions  compo><^  of  cui*    j 
carbonate,  of  magnesium  carbonate,  of  magnesia  and  of  iron.    Indigt^tibl*-  ri  '- 
stituents  of  the  food,  especially  the  fibres  and  husks  of  vegetables,  may  torn.  « 
conglomerate  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  obstipation.     All  tl*** 
varieties  of  concretions  are  most  frequently  formed  in  the  cvcum  and  Lf^r 
intestine.     They  rarely  attain  sufficient  size  to  produce  any  considrnbi*  •  *- 
struction.     They  may,  however,  prove  serious  obstacles  in  cai^e  •  #1- .  •"• 
of  the  intestine  already  exists.     These  obstructing  bodies  may  be  •itui'^N: 
within  the  csecum,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  in  the  rectum.     They  mav  <^ '  **- 
times  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.     They  may  lead  to  ulcerat'**!-  a 
perforation  of  the  intestine,  or,  if  not  discharged  and  the  obstruct i<m  W  .-  ' 
plete,  vomiting  of  so-called  sterconiceous  matter  ensues,  and  death  may  :j 
place  from  exhaustion.    An  intestinal  concretion,  cuboid  in  form*  the  \^r    . 
and  transverse  diameter  one  and  a  half  inches,  its  weight  fifteen  drarhm*. ' 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  O.  T.  Jameson,  which  was  found  after  death  in  the  . 
just  above  the  caecum.     It  was  distinctly  felt  lhron;;li  tlie  abdominal  « 
during  life,  and  had  existed  for  over  twenty  years.     The  patient  wa»  a  •^i  ■ 
maker,  and  cx|)erienced  notable  inconvenienct*  from  the  concretion  c^  '^ 
times  after  overwork,  or  after  violent  muscular  exertion.     He  died  of  . 
monia,  at  the  age  of  47. 
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Finallj,  foreign  bodies,  that  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  bodies  not  contained 
in  the  aliment,  nor  derived  from  the  body,  may  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal 
from  the  stomach,  or  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  In  the  latter  case  their 
presence  is  readily  ascertained  by  exploration,  and  they  are  removed  by  ap- 
pn)j>riate  surgical  appliances.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  they  have 
bern  swallowed  either  deliberately,  as  is  done  by  jugglers,  or  inadvertently. 
Pny}*.  Gross,  in  his  comprehensive  work  on  Surgery,  cites  the  case  of  a  man 
in  Iowa,  who  swallowed  a  bar  of  lead  weighing  a  pound,  which  was  removed 
(rttta  the  stomach  by  an  opening  made  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the 
patif nt  recovered.  The  same  author  refers  to  another  case  in  which  a  large 
tf-a^ixion  was  swallowed  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  this  was  extracted  from  the 
ileum  by  the  operation  of  enterotomy. 

Foreign  bodies,  not  sufficient  in  number,  or  not  large  enough,  to  occasion 

construction,  are  often  swallowed,  especially  by  children.     The  practitioner  is 

f'n-i^uently  summoned  in  haste,  and  great  anxiety  is  felt  when  bodies  such  as 

I'lii*,  coins,  portions  of  glass,  etc.,  are  known  to  have  been  swallowed.    They 

mar  give  rise  to  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  they  may 

even  occasion  ulceration  and  peribration  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.     In 

?>'^i**ral,  however,  they  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  any  appre- 

t'.Mv  inconvenience ;  and  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances  of 

Cif  absence  of  danger.     It  is  not  judicious,  in  such  cases,  to  give  cathartics 

or  laxatives.     The  mucous  membrane  is  best  protected  against  injury,  if  a 

•tiar|»-fioinied  or  irritating  body  be  contained  in  the  solid  contents  of  the 

U»ir»*U.     Moreover,  the  increased  peristaltic  movements  caused  by  a  purga- 

:  ««*  incrf*afle  the  risk  of  injury.     The  desire  to  have  anxiety  relieved  as 

',<ifckly  as  possible,  by  ascertaining  that  the  foreign  body  has  passed,  is  an 

joijcsement  to  resort  to  purgation,  which  is  to  be  resisted. 

Fnnotional  Obstruction. 

Pcmijtting  obstipation  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  so-called  stercoraceous 

Bait*-r,  colic  pains,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a  purely  functional  disorder,  consti- 

£ji  ;isr  an   affection  which   has  been  called  idiopathic  ileus,     A  person  is 

*'  ir^i  with  abdominal  pain,  increased  paroxysmally ;  vomiting  soon  takes 

:  lo*-^,  and,  after  a  time,  the  matter  vomited  has  the  odor  of  feces ;  measures 

to  {procure  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  ineffectual ;  the  pulse  becomes  fre- 

fUt-nL,  mnd  there  is  more  or  less  prostration.     After  the  lapse  of  a  week  or 

n  f •.<-«•,  these  itymptoms  subside,  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ensue,  and 

"'•  paltmt  recovers.     These  are  the  prominent  features  of  a  case  which  I 

r>;«#ft»*<l  many  years  ago.*     The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  twenty-five  ;  hys- 

U7,-'jkl  f»jmptom.4  w^ere  associated  ;  the  treatment  consisted  of  the  free  use  of 

•  i.'tAi«-4,  and  enemas  administered  through  the  long  flexible  tube.     In  this 

'.Ai^«  tin:  patif'nt  declared  that  slie  tasted  castor-oil  which  was  given  cxclu- 

•t\'  'v  pf  r  t'fiema,  and  it  was  said  that  oil  was  observed  to  float  on  the  mat- 

•r"*  v</aiited.' 

iH.  &  B.  Hunt  subsequently  reported  a  case  in  which  obstipation  existed 
'  r  iift«efi  «ia.js,  and  during  this  i)eriod  the  patient  vomited  matter  described 
.'  ••  horribly  fetid  and  stercoraceous.''  This  case  was  treated  for  the  first 
.:  1  dsja  hj  giving  active  cathartics.     At  the  end  of  this  time  the  condition 

•    fSafklo  M«d.  Journal,  rii.  p.  530,  1851. 

<   A  .ASt  fluid    iDj«ct4Ml  into  the   rectum  may  pass  the  ileo-cxcal  valve,  and  even 
-  '^1  to  the  stomach,  has  been  proven  by  two  observations  of  Cantani.    After  inject- 
A  'loart  and  a  half  of  oil  into  the  rectum,  a  portion  of  the  oil  was  vomited  in  about 
mJ  \^-\r       Virchow  a.  Uirsch*s  Jahreabericht,  fid.  ii.  p.  180,  1879. 
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was  BO  unpromising  that  the  cathartics  were  discontinued  and  a  soothing 
treatment  adopted  with  a  view  to  euthanasia.  Under  the  latter  treatincDt 
the  symptoms  denoted  gradual  improvement,  evacuations  from  the  bowi^b 
occurred  spontaneously,  and  recovery  took  place.  This  patient  was  a  female, 
aged  thirty^five,  and  a  suiferer  from  symptoms  connected  with  spinal  irri* 
tation.^ 

Such  cases  simulate  those  of  obstruction  from  the  structural  affections  which 
have  been  considered,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  reported  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of  invagination  or 
strangulated  hernia  within  the  abdomen,  the  affection  was  purely  functionsL 
The  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  which  have  a  steroo- 
raceous  odor  from  the  diffusion  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  large  intestine, 
in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  obstruction,  is  generally  attributed  to  an  inrer- 
sion  of  the  peristaltic  movement.  Brinton  explains  it  by  supposing  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  intestinal  tube  a  retrograde  current  is  produced  by  the  nor* 
mal  peristaltic  movements,  if  there  be  an  obstruction.  The  obstruction,  wh<*D 
functional,  may  be  caused  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  U* 
due  to  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  tube  and  consequent  failure  of  this  por- 
tion to  propel  its  contents. 

The  clinical  discrimination  of  functional    obstipation    from   obstruction 
caused  by  structural  affections,  cannot  always  be  made  at  once  with  con£- 
dence.     The  absence  of  tumor  and  of  pain  and  tenderness  localised  at  a  {«r« 
ticular  point,  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.     The  functional  character 
of  the  aSOTection  may  be  surmised  if  the  patient  be  a  female  subject  to  hyMerift. 
and  suffering  from  the  nervous  symptoms  associated  with  so-called  »pinaJ 
irritation.     The  probability  of  the  affection  being  functional  is  increaM^i  in 
proportion  as  the  obstipation,  with  vomiting,  etc.,  continues,  without   ti  •* 
supervention  of  the  symptoms  which  occur  after  sphacelation  of  intealine  l*a« 
taken  place,  namely,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coldnesa  of  \\.* 
surface,  extreme  prostration,  great  tympanites— in  slioit,  the  symptoms  de- 
noting impending  death  by  asthenia. 

In  the  treatment  of  functional  obstipation,  opium  and  other  meaamti'  <«■ 
relieve  pain  and  allay  spasmodic  action  are  indicated.  Cathartics  may  br 
cautiously  tried,  but,  if  ineffectual,  they  should  not  be  persisted  in*  £ii<-iua5 
administered  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  are  to  be  employed. 

The  importance  of  examining  for  the  evidence  of  femoral  and  ineuira. 
hernia  is  to  be  enjoined  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  functioiittl  ob»i*« 
pation. 

>  Botslo  Med.  Joom.,  vol.  vii.  p.  383, 186X 
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CHAPTER    V. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINE. 

Aeute  DyipepsU.  Ghronie  Dyipepsla.  Polyphagia,  Malaoia  or  Plea.  Polydtpsia,  Diptomania. 

Gaatrorrbaipla,. 

OF  the  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  a  large  proportion 
relate  to  digestion,  that  is,  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  changes 
which  the  ingesta  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  processes  of  diges- 
tion take  place  chiefly  within  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  The  greater 
part  of  the  functional  disorders  of  digestion  are  commonly  embraced  under 
the  name  dytpeptia.  This  name  signifies  simply  difficulty  of  digestion,  but, 
conventionally,  it  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  digestive  processes  are  dis- 
turbed in  various  ways,  as  well  as  to  the  cases  in  which  their  performance 
appears  only  to  be  difficult.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  make  a  distinction 
between  simply  difficult  digestion,  that  is,  dyspepsia  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term,  and  disordered  digestion ;  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  as  indiges- 
tion. Generally,  dyspepsia  denotes  ailments  which  are  sufficiently  persisting 
to  be  considered  as  chronic.  The  term  acute  dyspepsia^  however,  is  applied 
to  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  attended  with  comparatively  violent 
BTmptoms,  and  having  a  short  duration.  The  disorder  so  called  claims  a 
bri<rf  notice. 

The  term  acute  dyspepsia  denotes  an  affisction  called  by  French  writers 
tmharras  gastrique^  and  popularly  known  with  us  as  a  bilious  attack.  When 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  movement,  it  is  sometimes  called  gas^ 
trie  fever.  The  latter  term  is  objectionable,  because  it  implies  that  the  affec- 
tion is  essentially  a  fever,  whereas  the  febrile  movement  is  symptomatic.  The 
term  bilious  attack  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  pathology  of  the  affection  involves  special  disturbance  of  the  liver.  In 
the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  affiic- 
tion,  the  term  acute  dyspepsia  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as,  pathologically, 
it  expresses  no  more  than  a  functional  disorder  pertaining  to  digestion.  The 
term,  in  fJM^t,  is  applied  to  cases  embracing,  probably,  different  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

In  certain  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia,  the  difficulty  is  expressed  by  calling  it 
a  fit  of  indigestion.  Gastric  disorder  is  occasioned  by  over-repletion  of  the 
fitomach,  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of  food,  or  an  arrest  of  diges- 
tion by  strong  emotions,  fatigue,  or  other  causes.  The  disorder  is  manifested 
hj  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium ;  nausea  and  per- 
haps vomiting  may  occur,  or,  after  a  time,  looseness  of  the  bowels  ensues ; 
some  febrile  movement  may  be  induced,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  general 
mabuse.  Succeeding  these  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  coating  of  the 
tongoe,  an  unpleasant  taste,  with  more  or  less  uneasiness  referable  to  the 
digestive  organs  for  several  days.  Such  cases  are  sufficiently  common.  In 
the  way  of  treatment,  they  claim  only  a  mild  evacuant  remedy,  and  regulated 
diet  for  a  few  days,  with,  perhaps,  some  tonic  remedy. 

The  practitioner  meets  often  with  cases  which  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  the  disorder  not  being  distinctly  referable  to  a  fit  of  indigestion.     There  is 
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impairment  or  total  loss  of  appetite ;  nausea  and  slight  vomiting  maj  occur, 
but  oftener  a  liquid  containing  bile  is  regurgitated  ;  uneai^iness  or  undefined 
distress  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stomach ;  the  bowels  are  sometime? 
constipated  and  sometimes  loose ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  bitter  taste^  and 
the  breath  is  frequently  offensive ;  the  tongue  becomes  furred  or  coated ;  {min 
in  the  frontal  region  of  the  head  is  a  frequent  symptom  which,  if  accomja- 
nied  by  nausea,  goes  by  the  name  sick  headache ;  the  urine  deposits  in  abuii* 
dance  the  lithates ;  in  some  cases  there  is  moderate  febrile  movement ;  the 
countenance  frequently  presents  a  sallow  appearance.  Patients  imagine  tiiat 
their  malady  is  very  clearly  defined  when  they  declare  that  they  are  bilious. 
It  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  difficult  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  cau^e. 
It  occurs  undoubtedly  oftener  in  the  spring  than  in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  continues  a  few  days,  and  gradually  the  normal  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  system  is  regained.  It  is  probable  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  ca»«r>  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  there  is  subacute  gastritis.  In  certain  cases  the  affection  is 
that  called  by  some  authors  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  to  which  reference  ha« 
been  already  made. 

Patients  with  acute  dyspepsia  are  apt  to  desire  active  treatment.  Tbey 
fancy  they  need  cleansing  remedies,  and  in  this  light  they  regard  emetics  and 
cathartics ;  or  they  solicit  medicines  to  act  upon  the  liver.  Readjustment  of 
digestion,  etc.,  takes  place  without  medication,  but  a  mercurial  cathartic  often 
appears  to  afford  prompt  relief.  A  few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saline  purgative,  and,  afterward,  a  mild  tonic  such  as  a  grain  or 
two  of  quinia  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  regulated  diet,  are  appropriaie 
measures  of  treatment. 

The  term  dyspepsia^  without  the  prefix  acute^  is  applied  to  a  more  per«^i^t- 
ent  affection  than  that  just  considered.  As  the  name  of  a  functional  affec- 
tion, it  is  not  correctly  used  when  applied  to  disorders  of  digestion  connecttU 
with  inflammation  or  structural  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  disor- 
ders  incident  to  fever  and  other  general  diseases.  The  term  is  much  less 
frequently  used  now  than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  is,  formerly  the 
term  had  a  wider  latitude  than  now,  embracing  affections  which  progress  in 
pathological  knowledge  has  placed  nosologically  elsewhere.  But  the  affec- 
tion is  undoubtedly  less  prevalent  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago  in  this 
country. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are,  in  the  first  place,  local,  that  is,  referable 
directly  to  the  stomach  or  small  intestine,  and,  in  the  second  place,  mani- 
fested elsewhere,  in  other  words,  sympathetic  or  consecutive.  The  \w^ 
symptoms,  which  will  be  first  noticed,  are  varied  in  character,  and  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  subdivision  of  dyspepsia  into  several  varieties. 

Tliese  symptoms  are  conveniently  classed  as  follows  :  Firsts  symptoms  de- 
noting labored  or  difficult  digestion,  that  is,  dyspepsia  in  the  literal  sen^  of 
the  term ;  and,  second^  symptoms  proceeding  from  imperfect  or  disturbed 
digestion,  that  is,  indigestion. 

In  certain  cases,  the  processes  of  digestion  appear  to  be  fully  accomplished, 
but  they  are  accompanied  with  uncomfortable  sensations.  In  healthy  persons 
as  is  well  known,  a  good  digestion  is  productive  of  a  sense  of  comfort.  It  i» 
quite  the  reverse  in  some  dyspeptics.  They  are  often  uneasy  or  miscniblr 
while  the  digestive  processes  are  going  on ;  they  complain  of  uneasiness  in  liif 
stomach  or  intestine,  of  a  sense  of  distension,  and  of  a  general  sense  of  dis- 
comfort. And  these  symptoms  may  afford  the  only  evidence  of  disorder. 
The  food  appears  to  be  digested,  and  the  body  may  be  well  nourished,  wberwus 
in  other  cases,  these  symptoms  are  associated  with  those  denoting  imjieHec- 
tiou  or  disturbance  of  the  digestive  processes.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
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digestion  is  incomplete  or  disturbed,  various  symptoms  arise  in  different 
caies,  and  wilh  thefle  there  is  sometimes  comparatively  little  suffering.  It  is 
a  conou5  ap^iarent  inconsistency  that  some  persons  manifest  habitually  more 
ur  less  derangement  of  digestion  without  much  annoyance,  while  other  per- 
0on>  habitually  digest  perfectly  but  pass  a  wretched  existence.  The  more 
prominent  of  the  local  symptoms  in  cases  characterized  by  indigestion,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  Regurgitations,  including  pyrosis, 
cardialgia,  tympanites  and  vomiting. 

Certain  cases  ace  characterized  by  regurgitations  from  the  stomach.  The 
liquid  regurgitated  is  sometimes  intensely  sour  from  the  presence  of  lactic, 
botyric,  acetic  or  other  organic  acids.  If  the  regurgitations  occur,  as  is 
uMjal,  during  the  progress  of  stomach-digestion,  the  acidity  is  due  to  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  ingesta,  but  occurring,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  long 
ta.'^ting,  when  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  it  may  come  from  the  gastric 
?Uiids.  The  presence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  may  prevent 
tiK>  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta,  and  hence,  this  acid  is  sometimes  a  remedy 
m  cnM:s  characterixed  by  acidity  of  eructations.  The  regurgitated  liquid  is 
sometimes  acrid,  appearing  to  scald  the  throat;  it  may  be  greasy,  or  nauseous, 
U%ing  the  odor  and  taste  of  rotten  eggs,  the  latter  denoting  putrefactive 
ciiADges.  Some  persons  possess  or  acquire  the  faculty  of  voluntary  regurgi- 
tation, and  are  able  to  expel,  at  will,  the  contents  of  the  stomach — a  faculty 
analogous  to  that  of  mm i nation  in  herbivorous  animals. 

The  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is  either 
insipid,  or  saltish  or  brackish,  and  sometimes  acid,  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
"t  tuoil,  and  usually  in  the  morning,  is  called  pyrosis  or  water-brash. 

(  ardialgia  signifies  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  of  a  burning 
rlarmctcr^  shooting  into  the  chest,  and  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  throat.  It 
.*  vulgarly  called  heart-bum.  Every  one  has  occasionally  experienced  this 
V*mptom«  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  indigestion,  and  is  evidently 
M- pendent  on  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  it  is  quickly  and 
'inpletely  relieved,  for  a  time,  by  an  alkaline  remedy. 

A  lAinful  sense  of  fulness  after  eating  is  common  without  any  abdominal 
.•ten«ioa;  but  more  or  less  distension  from  air  or  gas  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tnm  to  certain  castas,  constituting  tympanites.  The  tympanites  may  be  situ- 
AUtl  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestine.  In  most  cases  the  gas  is  derived  from 
•  itn'Ikctive  or  fermentative  changes  in  the  ingesta.  The  nature  of  the  gas 
«  li  dfspend  on  the  kind  of  food  ingested.  In  the  decomposition  of  albumi- 
'>  id  nabatances  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced,  and  the  gas  expelled  from 
s..«.  ctomach  has  a  characteristic  fetor;  the  butvric  fermentation  furnishes 
.%iirv«j^«*n  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  latter  is  also  furnished  by  the  acetic 

*  riDefitjUion.     The  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  unattended  by  the  production 
*'    za^.     The  accumulation  of  gas  within  the  stomach,  if  considerable,  occa- 

•  •'.-if    pttinful  distension,  embarrasses  respiration  by  interference  with  the 
>  «••  nt  €€  the  diaphragm,  disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  interferes  with 

^MiUric  (leristaltic  movements.  The  formation  of  gas  resulting  from  over- 
r  y  *-tiaa  of  the  stomach,  may  distend  the  stomach  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
'  aiMi  sadden  death.     Two  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  obser* 

Another  source  of  flatulent  distension  is  from  gas  secreted  or  evolved  in 
k  »!•-  wnj  independently  of  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta.   The  accumulation 

'mfgedmllj  in  the  small  intestines.  Some  persons  suffer  from  an  habitual 
-.  :nj«uift^a*  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  Cases  are  occasion- 
with  in  which  the  rapid  development  of  tympanites  occasions  great 

•  lUported  in  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  llaroh  10,  1841. 
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Buffering,  the  abdomen  becoming  enormously  distended,  the  ntspiration  em* 
bairassed  by  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  females 
the  suffering  being  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  uterus  and  bladder.  In  a 
case  under  my  observation  paroxysms  of  intestinal  tympanites,  occasioDing 
intense  distress,  had  occurred  daily  for  several  successive  months,  an  inodon>ui 
gas  sometimes  passing  off  by  the  rectum,  and  sometimes  the  tympanites  dis- 
appearing without  any  esca|>e  of  gas.  A  host  of  remedies  had  been  emplovt^ 
in  this  case  unsuccessfully,  and  at  length  improvement  took  place  under  si mpl** 
palliative  treatment.  In  a  case  of  this  description,  the  appearance  ot*  the 
abdomen  during  an  attack  of  tympanites  was  extraordinary.  The  conrolu* 
tions  of  the  small  intestine  and  their  {peristaltic  movements  were  distinotlj 
visible  through  the  distended  abdominal  walls.  So  far  as  my  obsenatiim 
goes,  such  cases  occur  only  among  females,  and  the  tympanites  is  assormt»'d 
with  more  or  less  neuropathic  disorder.  Hysterical  phenomena  are  someiimes 
associated  with  it. 

There  is  another  source  of  flatulent  distension,  the  seat  of  the  tym|*nitfs 
being  the  stomach,  namely,  the  ingestion  of  air.     More  or  less  air  is  habita- 
ally  commingled  with  food  and  drink,  but  the  quantity  received  in  this  way 
is  never  sufficient  to  distend  the  stomach.     A  habit  of  swallowing  air  is  som«*- 
times  acquired,  n^sembling  crib-biting  or  wind-sucking  in  horses.    S(>cn<* 
writers  refer  to  this  habit  as  not  uncommon,  but  the  effort  required  in  \\^ 
deglutition  of  air  is  such  that  the  act  could  not  escape  detection;  and,  ju'l^- 
ing  from  my  own  experience,  cases  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  this  count rr. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  patient  was  about  fif^yyt-ar^ 
of  ago,  and  had  suffered  from  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  for  twi^ry. 
five  years.     In  order  to  show  how  he  performed  the  act  of  swallowing;  a>» 
he  drank  a  quantity  of  water  precipitately,  and  appeared  to  make  violf -t 
efforts  to  force  it  downward.     During  these  efforts  the  face  became  Hu^hrd 
'  and  the  eyes  watery.     Shortly  the  efforts  were  discontinued,  and  at  the  •^a.".' 
moment  a  loud  gurgling  sound  was  heard  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.     1* 
appeared  as  if  there  were  some  obstruction  in  the  oesophagus,  but  a  prt>l<i:  : 
was  readily  passed  into  the  stomach.     The  patient  stated  that  the  habit  Kji-2 
existed  for  twenty-five  years.     He  was  led  to  it  gradually  in  order  to  prevtrt 
regurgitation  which  he  stated  always  occurred  if  he  failed  to  ingest  air  in 
conjunction  with  his  food  and  drink.     He  was  accustomed  to  belch  air  fn* 
quently.    Percussion  over  the  stomach  showed  considerable  gastric  tympar.!t'^ 
He  declared  that  he  could  not  overcome  the  habit,  but  promised  to  makr  t:  ^ 
attempt.     Nothing  was  heard  of  the  case  afterward. 

An  habitual  tympanites  of  the  stomach  occasions,  in  some  p«*r9on«^  a*t'-r 
the  ingestion  of  liquid,  a  succussion  sound  in  walking,  resembling  the  MM.r-i 
frequently  heard  in  horses.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and  in«**t*. 
fication,  especially  to  women.  It  may  be  avoided  by  taking  into  tbe  stoma  - 
only  very  small  quantities  of  liquid  at  a  time.  This  symptom  alone  b^  d.« 
proof  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  is  not  common  in  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia.     It  is  morr  fr^ 
quent  in  occasional  fits  of  indigestion.     It  is,  however,  characteristic  ^^  a 
form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  occasionally  met  with,  occurring  generally  in  ^ . «    .: 
girls.     In  this  variety  of  disorder,  vomiting  almost  constantly  folktw^  i 
ingestion  of  food  or  drink ;  the  stomach  seems  to  be  intolerant  of  all  t\< 
nourishment,  altlioiigh   taken   in   small   quantities.      The   vomit in|r 
directly  or  soon  after  food  is  taken,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  siirpris^ios  tr  u 
there  is  not  more  evidence  of  inanition,  since  everything  takrn   int  •    l^-  i 
stomach  appears  to  be  ejected ;  yet,  although  fhe  disorder  may  continur  *  f  . 
long  time,  the  patient  does  not  become  greatly  emaciated  nor  notably  evi ■'»<•■ 
The  disorder  is  apt  to  resist  all  the  usual  remedies  to  relieve  irritability  tt  ;m 
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ttomach,  such  as  bismuth,  creasote,  opiates,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalate  of 
mium,  etc  It  is  osoallj  accompanied  with  mental  depression,  hyperaes- 
tbesia  of  the  snrface,  and  marked  tenderness  over  the  spinal  column.  In 
detennining  that  the  affection  is  purely  functional,  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer, 
sobBCuie  meningitis  (especially  in  children),  pregnancy  and  disease  of  the 
kidneys  are  to  be  excluded.  Restricting  the  patient  to  milk  or  some  other 
article  of  diet  in  very  small  quantities,  repeated  at  very  short  intervals,  will 
fiometimea  socoeed.  But  the  plan  of  treatment  which,  in  my  experience,  has 
proTed  most  successful,  consists  in  change  of  scene,  and  living  as  much  as 
pOMible  out  of  doors.     I  have  known  a  sea- voyage  to  prove  efficacious. 

Tbe  local  symptoms  just  noticed  are  not  peculiar  to  dyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion as  a  functional  affection.  They  may  occur  in  connection  with  subacute 
pLHtritis  and  structural  lesions  of  the  stomach.  In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis — 
tiiat  is,  determining  that  a  functional  affection  only  exists — inflammation  and 
the  lesions  which  have  been  considered  are  to  be  excluded.  They  are  to  be 
excluded  by  tbe  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  for  these  the  reader 
u  referred  to  the  preceding  chapters. 

(M  symptoms  other  than  those  referable  directly  to  the  digestive  organs, 

BK^nCal  disorder  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.    During  the  processes  of  diges- 

ti<*n«  dyspeptics  are  apt  to  experience  an  uncomfortable  heaviness  or  dulness, 

n-OfJering  it  difficult  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  any  subject.     The 

following  extract  from  Chambers's  work  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the 

oocMlition  in  many  cases :  *^  There  is  great  languor  and  incapacity  for  exertion, 

coming  on  generally  about  an  hour  after  food,  and  accompanied  in  some  cases 

by  an  almost  irresistible  drowsiness,  which  lasts  for  several  hours.      This 

frmpcom  is  particularly  marked  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  patients  dine  in  the 

mifldJe  of  the  day  and  endeavor  to  continue  their  employment  afterward. 

Yirlding  to  the  drowsiness  and  taking  a  siesta  seem  to  make  matters  worse, 

f'iT  there  is  usually  felt  after  such  an  indulgence  an  intense  headache  or  gid- 

dim-M,  which  continues  longer  than  the  symptoms  would  have  done  had  the 

taciimuion  to  sleep  been  resisted.    The  depression  of  spirits  is  not  so  remark- 

aU^  as  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  accompanied 

in  penons  naturally  active  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  unwonted  apathy."* 

r»i*  ooodition  may  be  connected  with  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  small 

iuii-^ine^  and   may  be  unaccompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of 

>b«Mch-d  igestion. 

In  mcMt  cases  of  dyspepsia,  patients  suffer  more  or  less  from  mental  depres- 
4.v/n«  They  are  devoid  of  buoyancy,  gloomy,  and  disposed  to  look  always 
<«'.  !h^  <iark  side.  Frequently  this  depression  is  increased  by  anxiety  respect- 
irijr  lifaltlu  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  existence  of  some  grave  disease, 
Mil  L  a«  ooosumption  or  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Their  attention  becomes 
r«irpntnue<i  upon  themselves.  They  are  constantly  watching  the  sensations 
ffjoofTied  with  digestion,  and  fall  into  the  habit  of  counting  the  pulse,  feeling 
'v«r  li<*art*s  ticat,  examining  the  abdomen,  urine,  etc.  This  mental  disorder, 
CMTi«^  bejond  a  certain  point,  eventuates  in  melancholia  and  hypochon- 
lrU«i«. 

in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  various  symptomatic 
;  ir-ti'jfDena  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia.  Irregular  action  of  the 
v-ait,  €tr  palpitation,  is  not  uncommon.  Constipation  generally  exists,  some- 
'jm^<«  aJttsmating  with  diarrhcca.  The  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  rough ;  the 
'xsn-maties  are  often  cold,  showing  deficient  activity  of  the  circulation  ;  the 
u«-.ffiie  is  uanally  furred  or  more  or  less  coated.  The  urine  deposits  the  lateri- 
i^jtm  i«diment,  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 

•  I>igcstioa  and  Its  Derangements.    American  edition,  page  367* 
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m&j  be  found  in  abundance — the  latter,  being  incidental  to  various  morbid 
conditions  and  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  trivial  disorders,  are  incor- 
rectly considered  as  denoting  a  special  affection  called  oxaluria.  Viplanc^ 
is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint,  and  the  sleep  obtained  is  often  incomplete 
and  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  patient  arising  in  the  morning  unrefresbed  hihI 
miserable.^  The  appetite  in  the  morning  is  often  poor,  becoming,  perhaps, 
during  the  day,  morbidly  craving.  A  dry  hacking  cough  is  reckoned  anK)n« 
the  sym^mthetic  phenomena,  but  this  is  rare.  The  existence  of  cough  sliould 
always  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  disease  or  of  chronic  pharyngitis. 

With  reference  to  the  pathology  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  digestion  is  not  a  simple  process.     Including  under  this  term 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ingesta  within  the  alimentary  caiul. 
there  are  certain  changes  in  the  stomach  from  admixture  with  the  Mil i vary 
fluids  and  the  gastric  juice,  others  in  the  duodenum  from  the  addition  ol*  tl^ 
bile  and  pancreatic  secretion,  and  others  in  the  small  intestine,  below  t^.e 
duodenum,  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice.     For  the  pro|)er  aciivitj 
of  the  organs,  and  for  the  secreted  liquids,  the  latter  being  vastly  nx*r* 
abundant  than  was  formerly  supposed,  a  large  supply  of  blood  is  required. 
The  movements  due  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  urr 
important.     A  certain  influence  derived  from  the  nervous  system  is  requi.^iir 
for  the  secretion  of  the  liquids  and  the  peristaltic  movements.     An  arai}«/* 
of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  in  different  cases  of  dyspepsia  shoms  tLftt  ti* 
different  elements  which  enter  into  the  function  of  digestion  may  be  atffi*'*! 
either  separately  or  with  different  degrees  of  predominance.     Thus  vomit  v-z 
and  regurgitation  show  irritation  and  spasmodic  action ;  pain  or  distress,  dm  *> 
bid  sensibility ;  prolonged  digestion  with  chemical  changes,  deficiency  in  il  ^ 
digestive  liquids,  etc.     It  is  of  importance  to  take  cognizance  of  these  sse%fT^. 
elements  in  the  management.     The  period  which  elapses  after  eating  U-i>*-«* 
the  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  disorder  retrnil>.< 
to  the  stomach,  go  to  show  that  the  affection  is  intestinal  rather  than  gaMnc. 

The  causation  involves  agencies  affecting  the  digestive  procenes  rit'«* 
directly  or  indirectly.  Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  act  as  direct  cau«^< 
The  digestive  fiowers  may  be  overtasked  by  the  quantity,  or  over-exetie<i  \j 
the  quality,  of  food.  Under  these  circumstances,  dyspepsia  has  been  cmi*  i 
'Hhe  remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach."  The  habit  of  spirit-drinking  enger  -i-r^ 
dyspepsia ;  drunkards  after  a  time  become  dys|)eptics.  Dyspepsia  may  t«»r.*>« 
subacute  gastritis  or  enteritis  produced  by  dietetic  error  or  other  cau^«'. 
inflammation  leaves  the  organs  in  a  weakened  state.  These  direct  ruu^'«, 
however,  are  not  so  largely  operative  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  indirect,  more  than  the  direct,  agencies  are  involved  in  the  caiKat  •  r 
These  are  various.     Anaemia  is  one  of  the  indirect  causes.     It  icives  n^-  * 
dyspepsia  by  diminishing  the  functional  activity  of  the  gastric  and  intrM.TA 
glands,  the  digestive  liquids  being  less(*ncd,  or  affected  in  regmrd  of  t  •  r 
quality.     Clinical  observation  shows  that,  in  cases  of  aniemia,  the  diffr^t  i  - 
|K)wer  is  generally  more  or  less  weakened.     On  the  other  hand,  ini|«:n- 
(lif;(Mtion  may  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  ana>mia.     A  notable  chartr*-    * 
habits  {ut  n»(;ards  physical  exercise  is  not  infrequently  causative, 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the 
nutritive  material,  and  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  waste  kA'  tb^  tU-^.- « 
Now,  certain  dietetic  habits  are  formed  in  accordance  with  occnpatinck^   - 

*  Th<*  po4»t  Cowper,  who  appears  to  have  snflTercHl  from  int«nae  mental  4^t-"««.   ? 
in  c<>nn«*c'tion  with  dyH|M>pflia,  d(*8cribe8  his  feeling  in  tho  morning  in  the  i 
forcible  lansruagH  :  *M  awake  like  a  toad  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  th«  ««^« 
alime  of  melancholv.** 
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Tolring  phjsical  activity  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  disaesimilation.  Per- 
<i5tence  in  these  dietetic  habits  after  a  change  from  an  active  to  a  sedentary 
life  is  apt  to  induce  disorder.  This  is,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  of  its 
orcarrence  among  those  who  exchange  the  farm  or  workshop  for  the  desk  or 
ftadjy  and  among  those  who  retire  from  business  to  enjoy  leisure. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  dyspepsia  originates  and  is  perpetuated  by 

mental  causes.     It  is  induced  and  kept  up  by  anxiety  and  depression.     Dis- 

onjer  is  often,  in  the  first  place,  produced  by  mental  causes,  and  then  reacts 

o|ion  the  mind,  increasing  its  morbid  condition.     An  examination  into  the 

firerious  history  of  cases  will  frequently  show  the  affection  to  have  been 

preceded  by  mental  inquietude  of  some  sort.     Persons  of  a  certain  mental 

or>n«titution  are  especially  prone  to  dyspepsia,  namely,  those  so  constituted  as 

to  be  constantly  anxious  about  something,  such  as  acquiring  success  in  life, 

zMting  out  of  debt,  securing  an  independent  position,  or  about  imaginary 

troables.     The  period  of  life  when  persons  are  most  prone  to  dyspepsia  is 

tliat  in  which  anxieties  are  apt  to  be  greatest,  namely,  between  adult  age  and 

middle  life.    After  the  latter  period,  the  events  of  life  are  taken  more  calmly, 

ind  there  are  fewer  sources  of  intense  anxiety.     Persons  who  have  been 

dT'.pi^ptics  for  many  years  are  often  free  from  this  affection  after  having  entered 

Qp^m  middle  life.     It  may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  be  often  produced  by 

otrrtaskino^  of  the  intellect.     When  it  occurs  in  those  who  are  devoted  to 

iotrliectnal  pursuits,  it  arises  generally  from  the  sedentary  habits  connected 

v.th  these  pursuits  or  from  mental  anxiety ;   on  the  other  hand,  deficient 

ifxercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  apt  to  lead  to  it.    Conditions 

in  life  involving  ennui  and  dissatisfaction  predispose  to  it.     Under  these 

rifTorostanoefl  the  attention  is  apt  to  become  concentrated  on  the  functions 

of  the  body,  which  go  on  best  without  close  surveillance.     These  views  are 

•j-tained  by  observing  the  classes  of  persons  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia. 

rls'icures  and  gormandizers  by  no  means  of  necessity  become  dyspeptics ; 

'  .»-y  often  escape  this  affection  when  their  indulgences  lead  to  other  conse- 

.  sf-nceiy  such  as  gout,  etc.    The  laboring  classes  are  not  prone  to  dyspepsia, 

'  •?  withstanding  the  use,  frequently,  of  the  coarsest  and  most  indigestible 

ft:ndii  of  food,  prepared  without  any  regard  to  the  art  of  cookery.     But  cases 

»!>-  net  with  especially  among  retired  rich  persons  without  occupation  or 

iL'-rjtal  reaottrces,  among  those  who  have  no  useful  or  proper  aims  in  life,  and 

.i.-*i<»n;r  those  who  are  debarred  from  the  interests  of  domestic  life;  in  these 

^fnd  classes  it  may  be  developed  irrespective  of  any  dietetic  envoi's.* 


*. — In  the  management  of  dyspepsia,  as  of  other  affections,  the 
t.->t  point  is  to  remove  or  obviate  causes  as  far  as  this  is  practicable.  The 
'ftrittionfrr  may  be  able  to  control  causes  relating  to  dietetic  errors,  but  he 
-t  4t  not  be  able  to  reach  those  connected  with  the  mind,  and  hence  a  difH- 
'  'v  in  ellt^ting  a  cure.  Measures  of  treatment  may  be  arranged  in  three 
:•-. I'iotMt  namely,  1st,  those  relating  to  diet  and  regimen;  2d,  measures 
^%2^f"^*frd  to  the  mind;  and,  Sd,  medicinal  remedies. 

].  If  the  affection  have  been  induced  by  dietetic  excesses,  it  is  sometimes 
•  -^^ol  to  gire  the  digestive  organs  a  sliort  |)eriod  of  rest,  and,  with  this  view, 
•'.  rv-4tsee  the  diet,  for  a  time,  below  the  wants  of  the  system.  This,  however, 
.-.ojlii  be  boi  temporary.  A  cure  is  not  to  be  effected  by  persisting  in  this 
'-.  .-.r«e.  Not  only  the  system  is  reduced,  but  the  digestive  functions  are 
riimiT^  by  too  great  or  too  protracted  abstemiousness.  Dyspepsia  is,  in 
w;^t,  fferpeioaled,  and  may  be  produced,  by  attempts  to  live  on  as  little  and 

I   yrrr  M  fialler  exposition  of  ihne  views  of  the  causation  of  dyspepsia,  vide  article  hf 
IV *•  »ntbor  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  January,  lb41. 
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as  coarse  food  as  possible.  Persons  who  think  it  vulgar,  unrefined,  or  woridlj 
minded  to  eat  well,  are  apt  to  be  subjects  of  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  of  oilter 
affections.  This  is  true  also  of  those  who  fancy  that  most  maladies  arise  trom 
over-eating,  and  that  the  great  problem  of  health-preservation  is  to  Iciirn 
to  eat  prudently.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to  brino;  the  digestive  poners 
up  to  such  a  point  of  improvement  that  particular  care  in  diet  is  not  requisite. 

As  regards  the  diet  for  dyspeptics,  there  are  no  rules  suited  to  all  cases. 
Individual  experience,  in  each  case,  is  not  to  be  altogether  ignored,  but  there 
is  a  liability  to  error  in  regard  to  this  experience.  Unusual  difficulty  of 
digestion,  or  indigestion,  after  a  meal  is  often  imputed  to  certain  articles  of 
food,  when  it  was  due  to  some  other  incidental  circumstance.  Idioeyncrai^iu 
in  relation  to  particular  articles  of  food  are  far  less  common  than  the  stiOe- 
ments  of  patients  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  general,  articles  which  an* 
wholesome  to  most  persons  are  not  unwholesome  to  any.  It  is  rarely  true  tliai 
''what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison."  As  a  rule,  when  a  patieni 
says  that  he  cannot  take  such  and  such  articles  which  general  experience 
shows  to  be  digestible  and  nutritious,  it  is  fair  to  presume  self-deception,  and 
of  this  the  patient  may  generally  be  convinced  if  persuaded  to  persist  in  their 
use.  At  first,  the  expectation  that  an  article  will  prove  hurtful  contributa 
to  render  it  so ;  but,  afler  a  time,  the  idea  is  overcome.  It  is  often  an  object 
in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  to  do  away  with  these  fallacious  ideas  respecting 
various  kinds  of  food.  Some  persons  are  fond  of  encouraging  the  notion  thjit 
their  digestive  organs  are  endowed  with  peculiar  susceptibilities  which  prevent 
them  from  conforming  to  general  rules  of  diet.  Their  egotism  is  gratified  br 
the  thought  that  they  differ  in  this  regard  from  the  common  herd.  In  mo6t 
cases  animal  food  is  best  digested,  especially  old  and  tender  meats  plainly  but 
well  cooked  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  is  found  to  a^rret 
best.  An  obvious  reason  why  so  many  persons  imagine  they  do  not  dig«>t 
milk  well  is,  it  is  apt  to  be  taken  as  a  beverage  after  or  with  solids,  Uie  tact 
that  it  is,  in  effect,  a  solid  article  of  food  not  being  appreciated.  Bread,  to 
be  readily  digestible,  should  not  be  new,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
stale.  Well- boiled  rice,  corn-meal  mush,  and  other  analogous  farinaceoui 
preparations,  are  easy  of  digestion.  Crude  vegetables  are  digested  with  mtire 
difficulty,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  interdicted.  Some 
dyspeptics  find  even  the  much-abused  cucumber  grateful  to  the  stomach  us 
well  as  to  the  palate.  Pastries,  rich  puddings,  and  sweetmeats  arc  generalW 
to  be  eaten  sparingly  or  discarded.  Ripe  fruits  in  proper  moderation  are 
useful.  It  is  never  advisable  for  the  patient  to  adopt  a  restricted  range,  or 
any  particular  system  of  diet-  On  the  contrary,  it  is  important  to  |>er*e- 
vere  in  attempting  to  digest  all  the  varied  forms  of  wholesome  food,  not  being 
restricted  to  meat  or  a  vegetable  diet,  but  aiming  to  eat  like  persons  in  healtu. 
without  the  need  of  particular  care  in  the  selection. 

Different  kinds  of  food  are  suited  to  different  cases  according  as  the  func- 
tional disorder  is  chiefly  gastric  or  intestinal.  If  gastric,  faurinaceoos  articles 
will  be  likely  to  be  best  suited,  as  these  are  digested  mainly  in  the  small  in- 
testine. Fatty  articles  may  be  well  digested  in  these  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  disorder  be  intestinal,  farinaceous  and  fatty  articles  of  food  will 
be  likely  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  albuminoid  substances  or  an  aninuil 
diet  will  be  found  to  occasion  less  inconvenience. 

Restriction  to  a  few  meals  a  day  is  not  an  uncommon  error.  If  a  patient 
have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  an  early  lunch  should  be  taken.  If  the  dinner 
be  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  an  early  tea  be  taken,  some  light  food  in 
the  evening  is  advisable.  Long  intervals  between  the  periods  of  taking  food 
tend  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion.  Food  should  be  eaten  slowly.  De- 
liberate mastication  prepares  the  food  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
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MoreoTer,  slowness  in  eating  gives  the  stomach  a  chance  to  express  satiety, 
ud  \By  therefore,  a  protection  against  over-eating.  Errors,  however,  in  this 
respect  are  apt  to  be  overestimated. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  danger  of  intemperance  is 
alwBjs  to  be  considered,  especially  as  dyspepsia  not  infrequently  leads  to  a 
morbid  desire  for  stimulants,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mental  state  is 
£iTonble  for  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  Yet  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
talieii  with  meak  is  often  useful  until  the  normal  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  restored.  Stimulants  should  never  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is 
empty. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  practitioner  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  judge 

eonoeniing  his  patients  from  the  conclusions  derived  from  his  own  personal 

experience.     The  physician  who  has  his  notions  of  what  kinds  of  food  agree 

vith  himself  best,  is  apt  to  apply  these  notions  indiscriminately  to  his  patients. 

To  consider  fully  the  subject  of  dietetics  would  be  incompatible  with  the 

Kope  of  this  work ;  but,  practically,  this  is  less  desirable  than  many  might 

rappose.     My  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  plan  of  dietetic  treatment 

vhich  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  very 

«Qccettfal.    I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  patients  that  if  they  expect  to  acquire 

•  good  digestion,  they  must  not  pay  particular  attention  to  diet ;  that  they 

miut  follow  the  dictates  of  instinct  rather  than  any  precise  rules,  as  respects 

the  articles  of  food,  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  and  the  time  of  taking  it.     I 

have  never  known  a  dyspeptic  to  recover  vigorous  health  who  undertook  to 

live  afVer  a  strictly  regulated  diet,  and  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of 

a  bealthy  person  living  according  to  a  strict  dietetic  system  who  did  not  be- 

AHDcf  a  dyspeptic.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  which 

pTKms  had  been  sufferers  for  years  on  a  regulated  diet,  health  has  been 

tpvedtly  regained  by  simply  eating  in  accordance  with  appetite. 

X%  rvgardfl  regimen,  the  clothing  of  dyspeptics  should  be  such  as  will  secure 

Qiuformity  of  temperature  and  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin,  without 

ur^r-«ccamulation  of  heat  or  exciting  perspiration.     A  sense  of  comfort  is 

UsK  criterion  in  this  regard.     Exercise  is  of  importance ;  but  to  be  useful,  it 

fflQ«t  be  taken  with  a  motive  and  end,  aside  from  the  sanitary  object.     £x- 

•frine,  taken  simply  as  exercise,  tends  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  patient  on  the 

4i*«irder,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  persisted  in.     There  is  a  risk  of  resort- 

i'.z  at  oDoe  to  over-exercise,  a  too  violent  change  of  habits  in  this  regard 

p'wing  bartfal  and  discouraging  the  patient.    The  exercise  should  be  in  the 

"f'*ri  air.     A  change  of  business  from  one  requiring  sedentary  habits  to  one 

•.'i^iNTtng  €Mit-of«door  occupation  is  often  advisable.     Travelling,  especially 

i-j  inreign  coantries,  where  the  attention  is  diverted  with  a  succession  of  novel 

*^ii*-s  is  highly  useful.     Sir  James  Johnston  said  that  no  case  of  purely 

tunrt'umml  dyspepsia  could  resist  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the  Alps. 

t.  The  moral  treatment  consists  first  in  establishing  confidence  by  atten- 
*''*n  and  nynipathy.  Inattention  to  the  details  into  wliich  dyspeptic  patients 
ar»  food  Of  emtering,  and  ridicule  of  hypochondriacal  fears  prevent  tlie  physi- 
^'on  from  helng  of  service  to  this  unhappy  class  of  patients,  and  lead  them 
!«i  •#^i(  for  aid  from  secret  remedies  and  quacks.  If  the  confidence  of  the 
:4iif-nt  be  aeeured,  the  assurances  of  the  physician  will  often  remove  needless 
A'iftfv^hemiioiiSt  and  afibrd  an  encouragement  which,  in  itself,  will  contribute 
'">(  a  liule  toward  improvement.  If  the  patient  be  convinced  that  his 
n»*nial  state  ia  in  a  measure  due  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  body,  he 
Viivea  coosc^tioii  and  encouragement  from  this  belief.  The  treatment 
^laiitMg  to  the  mind  will  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  measures  having  refer- 
•-ir«  to  the  removal  of  mental  causes  which  may  have  produced  or  which 
;*  rpetoate  the  afiection.    It  is  important  to  incite  to  occupations  which  divert 
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the  attention  from  the  bodily  functions,  especially  during  the  process  of  dii^es- 
tion.  It  is  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  pleasantly  occupied*  It  U 
often  observed  by  dyspeptics  that  if  they  dine  alone,  and  are  left  by  them- 
selves to  watch  the  sensations  connected  with  digestion,  they  are  sure  to 
suffer,  whereas  they  experience  no  inconvenience  from  a  greater  amount  uf 
indulgence  in  eating  if  they  be  in  agreeable  company  during  and  after  dinner. 
Popular  works  on  indigestion  do  harm  by  directing  to  the  subject  the  att<'D- 
tion  of  those  prone  to  dyspepsia.  The  benefit  of  travel  is,  in  a  great  m^i** 
ure,  moral,  involving  recreation  as  well  as  exercise,  and  keeping  the  mM 
occupied  with  extrinsic  subjects. 

3.   The  division  of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  medicinal  remoili»^. 
relatively,  is  least  important,  but  by  no  means  unimportant.    If  the  sym|>i()m'» 
denote  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  counter-irritation  on  the  epigastrium 
is  often  useful.     Small  blisters,  the  strong  aqua  ammonite,  or  the  cn>ion  i^il. 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.     The  benefit  is,  probably,  in  part,  due  to  a 
moral  effect.     The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given  in  these  cases,  care  U'lng 
taken  not  to  continue  it  too  long.     If  anaemia  be  associated,  the  clial\  U  aie 
tonics  are  indicated,  of  which,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  tincture  of  the  cKkw 
ride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best.     The  addition  of  an  equal  part  of  dilute  pl.*tv 
phoric  acid,  and  of  the  syrup  of  ginger  or  orange,  makes  this  an  ainvfnil4«* 
remedy.     The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  is  an  excellent  form  of  tonic  in  dys- 
pepsia associated  with  anaemia.     The  powder  of  iron  reduced  by  hydn>ff»-n  u 
another  eligible  form.     If  there  be  constipation,  the  bowels  are  to  be  n^jru- 
lated  by  appropriate  measures,  but  purgation  is  to  be  avoided*     C<>nsti|«t.Mn 
will  be  considered  as  a  distinct  functional  affection.     There  are  no  <[»n';Ai 
indications  for  mercurial  remedies  except  as  an  occasional  cathartic  or  Uxa- 
tive.     In  general,  the  various  vegetable  tonics  are  useful,  the  form  ut'  !«•!  r 
being  varied  from  time  to  time.     A  grain  or  two  of  quinia  twice  or  ihr.  t 
daily,  continued  steadily  for  several  weeks,  appears  to  be  often  us«'ful.     A 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  eating,  may  frequently  be  pw^^T.l'-d 
with  advantage.     The  benefit  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is,  ^»n»- 
bably,  in  part,  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.     Pepsin,  in  doses  of  five  or  i  -. 
grains,  after  each  meal,  appears  often  to  be  of  service.     The  principl"-  ••" 
which  it  is  employed,  namely,  to  supply  a  deficient  element  in  the  ir.i^ir  • 
juice,  entitles  it  to  be  considered  only  a  i^alliative,  not  a  curative,  n-iD^'i^- 
A  convenient  and  eligible  form  in  which  |>ep«in  may  be  given  is  tlir  \\t>'\  a-u» 
tion  commonly  known  as  rennet-wine.     This  is  prepared  by  putting  a  tr*-- 
rennet,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  into  a  pint  of  sherry  wine,  which,  a*  -r 
maceration  for  two  weeks,  is  to  be  strained,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  us*.     •  *" 
this  preparation,  from  half  a  teasjKwnful  to  a  teasjKwnful  is  to  be  given  *•  •^n  \ 
after  taking  food.     I  have  used,  for  several  years  past,  with  great  sali>*'.u  ti  -t. 
as  a  stomach  tonic,  salicin,  in  ten  grain  doses,  dissolved  in  a  wint*-u^^*    ♦ 
water  and  taken  just  before  each  meal.    The  benefit  derived  from  thk*  r»  r.   .» 
is  ofu*n  remarkable. 

Symf)toms  characterizing  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  claim  particular  t>  «•• 
dies.     Pyrosis  is  generally  relieved  by  bismuth  in  doses  of  a  scruple  iw  h*.*  » 
drachm  combined  with  a  carminative,  such  as  powdered  cinnaiD«>D,  m    ■ 
junction  with  measures  relating  to  diet,  regimen,  etc.,  and  folio w«?4  ),t  t- 
remedies.     Cardialgia  calls  for  alkaline  remedies,  namely,  lime-w«ter,  i 
potns.'^a3,  bicarb,  of  soda,  magnesia,  the  two  latter  esfyecially  if  there   be 
stipation.    Flatulency  and  tympanites  are  to  be  relieved  by  canninjuiv«*  ^  i.- 
hints,  the  tincture  of  the  ess(»ntial  oils,  the  aromatic  powder,  an«l   c  ..i-. 
powder,  the  latter  being  useful  on  account  of  its  faculty  of  abM>riMti^  ^'^^^ 
All  these  remedies  however,  are  merely  palliatives.    The  conditions  on  « 
depend  the  several  symptoms  just  named,  are,  if  |K>ssible9  to  bo  reoMvW  k< 
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bmic  remedies,  such  as  salicin,  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Tympanites 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  from  the  secretion  of  f^asy  is  an  extremely  obstinate 
form  of  disorder.  Purgatives  are  not  useful.  Opiates  to  relieve  present  suf- 
/erin^  are  required.  Carminatives  and  alcoholic  stimulants  will  sometimes 
tford  relief.  Assafoetida  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  is  highly  useful, 
»peciallj  when  hysterical  symptoms  are  associated.  In  the  intervals  between 
tlHf  paroxysms,  measures,  medicinal  and  hygienic,  to  invigorate  the  system 
ve  indicated,  together  with  the  use  of  antispasmodic  remedies,  such  as  bella- 
donna, valerianate  of  zinc,  etc.  Small  doses  of  strychnia,  or  of  nux  vomica 
in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract,  are  useful  in  these  cases. 

The  management  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  persisting 

vomiting  after  taking  food,  has  l>een  already  alluded  to.     Change  of  scene 

tnd  out-of-door  life  are  the  most  efficient  measures.     A  sea-voyage  will  be 

iikelr  to  prove  effectual.     But  various  remedies  may  be  employed  in  succes- 

Mon«  each  of  which  will  sometimes  be  found  useful,  if  not  successful.     The 

*3Jt*  of  morphia  or  codeia  may  succeed  if  the  patient  be  not  unpleasantly 

atfr^ted  by  opiates  of  any  kind.     The  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  some  cases,  is  an 

eificient  remedy.     Creasote  sometimes  acts  efficiently,  given  in  doses  of  one 

or  two  minims,  repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting.     In  young  children  this 

i»mrtly,  given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  drop,  frequently  acts 

iiic  a  charm  in  arresting  vomiting.     Bismuth  in  large  doses  is  a  valuable 

Ttmt^j  in  some  cases.     Strychnia  or  the  nux  vomica  has  been  found  useful. 

Thf!  oxalate  of  cerium,  from  two  to  five  grains  at  a  dose,  is  another  useful 

MDtiiv.     Counter-irritation  on  the  epigastrium,  by  means  of  blisters  or  dry 

'v^'inv,  is  frequently  followed  by  relief.     Milk,  with  lime-water  added,  is 

^m*'Umns  retained  when  other  articles  of  food  are  rejected.     Vomiting  is 

eTrnpuimatic  of  a  great  variety  of  affections,  exclusive  of  inflammation  or 

•"if'iural  lesions  of  the  stomach.     Occurring  as  a  form  of  functional  disorder 

'•'  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  individual  afiection  ;  but  it 

!^T  with  propriety  be  included  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia. 

TiifTe  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  which  claims  a  brief  separate  notice.     Re- 

Nn-nc**  U  had  to  cases  in  which  a  liquid  is  thrown  from  the  stomach  in  greater 

rif*^  abundance,  emitting  an  odor  of  fermenting  wort,  and,  after  standing 

*  '-w  Itourst,  becoming  covered  with  a  mass  of  brownish  froth  re&embling 
r-k^u  Goodsir,  in  1842,  on  subjecting  this  liquid  to  microscopical  examina- 
*'  u  disoovertHl  in  great  abundance  a  vegetable  fungus,  which  is  now  com- 
a-^H  .y  known  as  the  tarcina  ventricuUy  called  by  Robin  merismopcBdia  ven* 
*"  ^v//.  The  sarcinas  are  distinguished  by  their  oblong  or  square  form,  and 
•■'«  th#'ir  being  divided  by  lines  into  four  equal  squares,  so  that  they  res(»mble 
»  ;-^  kago  tied  with  a  cord,  as  the  name  sarcina  denotes.     The  vomited  liquid 

*'U\n'\n^  sarcinae  may  also  contain  the  yeast-fungus  in  abundance.     The 

1  is  sour,  according  to  Budd,  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  vege- 

pnyJuctions  are  incidental  to  a  process  of  fermentation  attended  with  the 

"nidation  of  this  acid  together  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.     There 

•  —  not  apfiear  to  be  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  the  vej^etable 
.  ■•  -1  jettons  is  the  source  of  disorder.  Their  production  within  the  stomach 
-  ■.•^u-«  to  be  owing  to  an  undue  retention  of  its  contents,  from  pyloric  ob- 

TK-tion  or  other  causes.     The  treatment,  therefore,  relates,  not  alone  to  the 

rrumAtances  immediately  involved  in  their  production,  but  to  the  morbid 

ft'irtiorui  jpving  rise  to  these  circumstances.     Remedies,  however,  desi«^ned 

&rrp4t  the  fermentative  process  are  indicated.     And,  of  thes(>,  the  most 

'}'  ^nt  ia  the  bisulphite  of  soda.     From  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  may  be 

/  ^•^n.  di^«iolved  in  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day.     The  sulphite  of  soda, 

v  2  \\jfi  other  sulphit«*s,  are  valuable  as  palliatives  whenever,  from  defective 

f'^fT  of  dige^tiou,  fermentative  processes  in  the  ingesta  take  place.     The 
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yalue  of  these  remedies,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia^  depends  on  their  power  la 
arresting  fermentation. 

Dyspeptics  frequently  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of  mineral  spring 
waters,  especially  if  connected  with  a  sojourn,  under  agreeable  circuoutaDces. 
at  a  pleasant  watering-place.  Much  of  the  advantage,  doubtless,  is  doe  to 
the  change  of  habits,  relief  from  care,  together  with  the  moral  influence  of 
the  expectation  of  improvement.  Of  the  various  mineral  waters,  those  from 
the  gaseous  and  chalybeate  springs  are  best  suited  to  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Cold  sea-bathing  and  the  invigorating  influence  of  a  bracing  sea^air  are 
frequently  useful.  The  hygienic  discipline  of  the  hydropathic  sjelem  ie 
undoubtedly  useful  in  some  cases,  the  benefit  being  due,  probably,  in  part,  to 
a  physical,  but  more  to  a  moral  effect.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in 
which  the  anticipation  of  improvement  from  the  employment  of  certain 
measures  contributes  to  their  efficacy  more  than  in  dyspepsia. 

Polyphagia,  Malacia  or  Pica,  Polydipsia,  and 

Dipsomania. 

These  names  express  morbid  conditions  which  relate  to  the  ingestion  m' 
solids  or  liquids ;  conditions  which,  severally,  do  not  constitute  individual 
affections,  but  which  may  be  the  most  prominent,  or  perhaps  the  chief,  ail- 
ments, and,  therefore,  they  claim  a  passing  notice. 

Polyphagia^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  huUmia^  denotes  a  cravin; 
for  food  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system.  As  thus  defined,  these  terms  arv 
not  correctly  applied  to  the  greatly  augmented  appetite  felt  frequently  during 
convalescence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  or  when,  from  any  cause, 
the  system  for  a  time  has  been  deprived  of  alimentary  supplies  adequate  to 
its  needs.  The  inordinate  desire  for  food,  under  these  circumstances,  is  an 
expression  of  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  the  ability  to  digest  food 
may  be  proportionately  augmented — a  fact  which  illustrates,  in  a  strikin<r 
manner,  the  connection  existing  between  nutrition  and  the  function  of  diges- 
tion. True  bulimia  does  not  exemplify  this  physiological  connection ;  tk 
amount  of  food  craved  far  exceeds  the  requirements  for  nutrition.  Balimb 
may  be  another  name  for  gluttony.  The  love  of  eating  may  be  cultivated  to 
such  an  extent  that  little  else  is  thought  of,  and  persons  who  fall  into  thi> 
habit  may  be  said  to  live  to  eat,  rather  than  eat  to  live.  The  observation  of 
every  one  will  furnish  examples  of  this  kind.  Habits  of  gluttony  may  K-ad 
to  dyspepsia  which,  by  interrupting  further  indulgence,  proves  consenrative, 
or,  if  the  digestive  function  continue  active,  they  may  lead  to  obesity,  fativ 
degeneration  of  the  heart  or  other  organs,  and  to  various  affections.  Vt>ra- 
cious  eating  characterizes  certain  cases  of  mental  derangement.  It  mar  l>e 
a  symptom  of  disease  attended  with  progressive  waste,  for  example,  diabet4^ 
In  a  more  marked  and  rare  form,  the  craving  for  food  greatly  exceeds  that 
under  the  circumstances  just  named.  Curious  instances  have  been  reported, 
in  which  the  morbid  appetite  appeared  to  be  insatiable,  all  kinds  of  food,  ra«r 
meat,  candles,  etc.,  being  eaten,  in  some  cases,  with  avidity,  and  in  enonnoos 
quantity.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  morbid  appetite  in  these  instances. 
Recovery  from  this  condition  may  be  expected.  The  indications  are  to 
regulate  the  diet  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  the  general  health  bj 
hygienic  measures,  to  correct  any  disorder  of  digestion  which  may  exist,  and 
to  palliate  the  excessive  craving  for  food  by  opium  or,  sometimes,  by  nauseant 
remedies.  Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective  as  a  palliative 
measure. 

Malacia  and  pica  are  terms  applied  to  perversions  of  appetite,  that  is,  to 
a  morbid  craving  for  particular  substances.     The  terms  are  commonly  used 
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as  sjnonjmBj  but,  strictly,  they  denote  different  kinds  of  perversion.  Malacia 
denotes  a  morbid  craving  for  certain  articles  of  food  or  articles  which  are  not 
devoid  of  nutrition,  whereas  pica  denotes  a  desire  for  innutritions  substances. 
The  craving  for  strange  kinds  of  food,  sometimes  attending  pregnancy,  and 
commonly  known  as  **  longings,"  is  sufficiently  familiar.  Similar  eccentricities 
of  the  appetite  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  hysteria,  and  they 
may  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  that  desire  to  become  objects  of  wonder  or 
interest  which  weak-minded  hysterical  women  sometimes  evince.  Unnatural 
and  disgusting  perversions  of  the  appetite  are  among  the  symptoms  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  cases  of  insanity.  Perversions  falling  under  the  head  of 
pica  are  sufficiently  common.  Innutritious  substances  frequently  craved  are 
cliarcoal,  chalk,  slate,  and  certain  kinds  of  earth.  The  habit  of  eating  these 
substances  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  great  extent  In  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  seized,  shortly  after  marriage,  with  epidemic  dysentery  which  proved 
fatal,  the  dejections  contained  an  enormous  amount  of  a  black  substance 
wliich,  on  investigation,  was  found  to  be  from  a  species  of  slate-stone  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  eat  daily  in  excessive  quantity.  In  some  cases  of 
pica,  the  articles  are  at  first  taken  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  complexion, 
and  in  this  way  the  habit  is  formed.  But,  in  other  cases,  a  morbid  uneasi- 
ness in  the  stomach  leads  to  their  use*  The  appetite  is  mostly  confined  to 
females,  especially  young  girls,  and  is  generally  associated  with  ansemia  or 
chlorosis.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  associated 
disorders,  the  continued  indulgence  of  the  perverted  appetite  being  inter- 
dicted. 

Dirt-eating,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  {chthonophagia)  is  a  morbid  habit  which 
heretofore  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  the  plantation  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  was  described  by  John  Hunter  as  prevailing 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  kind  of  earth  selected  is  a  loam 
or  day.  Duncan  gives  the  following  account  of  this  form  of  pica:  ^'A  very 
common  disease  among  negroes  on  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Louisiana),  is  a  ttate  of  afuemia  very  often  attributed,  and  perhaps  justly, 
to  the  pernicious  habit  of  dirt'eaUng.  On  examining  negroes  on  a  plantation, 
a  medical  man  is  surprised  to  meet  with  so  many  of  these  cases.  Almost 
every  large  plantation  has  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more  of  them.  .  . 
.  .  .  With  many,  no  doubt,  dirt-eating  is  a  symptom  only  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  system  generally.  With  them 
dirt-eating  proceeds  from  the  same  propensity  which  leads  white  females  to 
resort  to  chalk,  magnesia,  etc.,  in  order  to  relieve  a  disordered  acid  condition 
of  the  stomach.  This  condition  of  system  is  often,  in  my  opinion,  produced 
by  a  deficiency  of  suitable  nutriment."^ 

Potydiptia  is  a  term  applied  to  denote  a  condition  characterized  by  an 
excessive  craving  for  liquids.  Water  is  drunk  in  a  very  large  or  enormous 
quantity,  amounting  sometimes  to  several  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  experiences  constant  or  frequently  recurring  thirst, 
associated  with  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  There  is  inability  to  sleep 
except  for  short  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  desire  for 
drink.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  proportionately  great,  so  that  this  condition 
is  also  denoted  by  a  term  expressing  the  latter  fact,  namely,  diahetet  insipid 
dta.  The  urine  voided  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  presenting  a  clear  limpid 
appeamnce  like  pure  water,  and  containing  neither  sugar  nor  any  abnormal 
eonstituenL  In  other  respects,  the  health  may  not  be  notably  disordered* 
The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unimpaired,  the  functions  generally  are 
well  performed,  and  the  body  does  not  waste.     This  condition  at  first  sug* 

>  Fenuer's  Southern  Reports,  voL  i. 
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gests  to  the  physician  the  probable  existence  of  diabetes  roellituSf  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  urine  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  disease.  The 
condition  maj  occur  in  early  life  or  become  developed  at  any  age.  It  lias 
been  observed  to  occur  as  an  intermittent  malady,  but,  in  general,  it  ct>ntin> 
ues  for  an  indefinite  period  or  during  life.  It  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  anj 
disease,  and  is  serious,  in  itself,  only  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  deliilitj 
which  it  occasions.  Its  pathological  character,  with  our  present  knowlcd^rts 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Existing  to  the  extent  just  descriUtl,  ii 
is  so  rare  as  to  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  In  our 
ignorance  of  the  pathology,  there  are  no  rational  indications  for  treatuttiit, 
and  experience  has  not  furnished  any  reliable  means  of  cure.  Opium,  %ali'- 
rian,  camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics  have  been  found  to  din)ini>h  tlif 
thirst  tem|)orarily,  and  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  variou.* 
tonic  remedies. 

Dipsomania  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  peculiar  delirium 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  an  uncoiurf.- 
lable  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks.     A  craving  for  this  class  of  stimulanu  ii 
sometimes  developed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  may  prove  a  source  of  intt  ni- 
perate  habits.     This  fact  has  been  already  referred  to.     It  is  not  to  b«*  l^'-t 
sight  of  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  prescribing  or  sanctioning  the  u-^  »*: 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  dyspeptic  cases.     A  morbid  craving  for  alc(>l.<(l  in 
some  form  is  an  element  of  intempenite  habits  whatever  may  have  been  tt.t-r 
source.     Tiio  habitual  drunkard   feels  a  desire  for  continued  indul;;*  :•(*•-• 
which,  with  an  impaired  j)Ower  of  self-control  and  lessened  K*lf-respect  n-v..\- 
ing  from  intemperance,  he  is,  after  a  time,  wholly  unable  to  n^ist.     It  ** 
ut^eless,  under  these  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  reason  him  into  t<>m|i«'nii  «^  ; 
he  may  appreciate  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  which  are  prfs<<*nted,  bu:  :  • 
lacks  moral  strength  enough  to  govern  an  acquired  appetite  which  rcpr^-^ti!* 
a  morbid  condition  as  much  as  the  delusions  of  insanity.     Kcmson  and  )-  r* 
suasion,  however,  may  be  efiective   before   this  condition  of  di|«^»nui  \^  > 
reached  ;  that  is,  they  may  prevent  this  c(>n<lition  by  leading  to  al»>t  •  • ' 
from  alcoholic  stimulants.     Di|)8omania  is  to  be  tn^atcni  as  a  diseaeie  oi  N-  • 
and  mind.     The  cure  is  to  be  eficcted  by  withdrawing  the  fiatient  fn>iii  t  ' 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  the  employment  of  medicinal  and  hyu-'  - 
measures  to  invigorate  the  physical  and  mental  faculties.     Tlie  tnrutr..*" 
must  be  continued  long  enough  for  the  cessation  of  the  morbid  cra^irz  '  ' 
stimulants,  and  for  the  development  of  moral  strength  sufficient  to  oiial'lt  ' 
patient  to  adhere  to  a  course  of  total  abstinence  in  which  alone  o«t*>:«  « 
safety.     It  is  evident  that  successful  management  is  rarely  practicable,  t  x<   . : 
by  means  of  institutions  in  which  the  patient  is  under  the  same  rt>tri«-t  ■  :.- 
as  in  insane  asylums.     In  fact,  dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  as  a  form  u  ::     • 
tal  derangement. 

Tliere  is  a  s[)ecies  of  dipsomania  which  is  constitutional  and  coti:^  r  '  •• 
The  desire  for  stimulants  is  paroxysmal,  and  an  irref•i^tible  craving  U  «i  > 
ope<l  by  any  indulg(*nce,  however  small.     Persons  with  this  idii»^TiH-Rt«,> 
their  power  of  self-control  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  influence  of  tticwiM>u     1 
only  protection  in  such  cases  is  in  rigid  abstinence. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  di|)Homania  are  questions  |iertaiuii)^ 
causes  of  intem^ierance,  and  the  means  of  its  prevention,  which  mrr     • 
utmost  imfMrtance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  wiiich  do  not  pr\^»     •    - 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.     The  morbid  effects  of  alcohol  upon  it-    •   - 
U*ni,  aside  from  the  development  of  dipsomania,  will  b*^  referred  to  in    %    ^ 
nection  with  ditferent  individual  diseases,  and  esjiecially  those  adiecui  ^  'M 
nervous  system. 
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Oastrorrhagia. 

Hemorriiage  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  are  denoted  by  the 
term  Jhematemesit.  The  term  Gaitrorrhagia  is  in  uniformity  with  the  rale 
of  nomenclature  bj  which  a  hemorrhage  and  its  situation  are  expressed,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  the  term  gastrorrhagia  applies  to  all 
cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  whether  vomiting  take  place  or  not,  the  blood 
sometimes  not  being  expelled  by  the  mouth,  but  passing  into  the  intestinal 
canal  and  being  evacuated  from  the  bowels.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
in  which  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  stomach,  blood  is  vomited ;  and, 
more  or  less  blood  also  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal,  the  stools  present 
sppeamnces  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  enterorrhagia. 

When  blood  is  expelled  from  the  mouth,  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  from  the  mouth  or  posterior  nares. 
Coming  directly  from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  traced  without  difficulty; 
hot  if  blood  be  swallowed  and  vomiting  occur,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  gastric  hemorrhage  exists  or  not.  In  cases  of  bronchorrhagia, 
blood  may  be  swallowed  and  vomited.  In  a  child  too  young  to  expectorate, 
bronchial  hemorrhage  might  thus  be  supposed  to  be  gastric.  Examples  have 
occurred,  but  both  bronchorrhagia  and  gastrorrhagia  in  young  children  are 
rare.  The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  another 
Murce  of  hemorrhage  which  may  appear  to  be  gastric.  But,  in  general,  the 
qoestion  is,  whether  the  blood  come  directly  from  the  stomach  or  the  air- 
passages.  The  points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  have  been  already 
presented  in  treating  of  bronchorrhagia.^  Blood  which  has  been  vomited,  in 
most  caaes  presents  a  dark  grumous  appearance.  Exceptionally,  it  is  florid, 
like  arterial  blood.  It  then  comes  from  an  artery,  and  has  been  vomited 
directly  it  accnmulates  within  the  stomach. 

Gastric  hemorrhage  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  an  individual  affection.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  gastric  ulcer,  and,  as  such,  has  been  already  considered.  It  is  an  effect  of 
portal  congestion  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  of  obstruction  of  the  vena 
ports  from  a  thrombus  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor.  It  co-exists  with  hemorrhage 
in  other  situations  in  cases  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica  and  scorbutus.  1 1  occurs  in 
cases  of  acute  gastritis,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  relapsing 
fever.  It  is  a  prominent  event  in  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever;  the  so- 
called  black  vomit,  in  this  disease,  denoting  neither  more  nor  less  than  gastror- 
rhagia. Exclusive  of  these  pathological  associations,  it  may  occur  in  place  of 
the  menses  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea.  Instances  in  which  gastrorrhagia  is  vicari- 
ous are  by  no  means  common.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  follows 
suppression  of  the  menses,  it  proceeds  from  disease  of  the  stomach.  Yet,  that 
it  may  take  the  place  of  the  menses,  must  be  admitted.  The  cessation  of 
habitual  hemorrhage  in  some  other  situation,  the  arrest  of  purulent  discharges 
of  k>ng  standing,  and  the  healing  of  old  ulcers,  have  been  supposed  to  stand, 
occasionally,  in  a  causative  relation  to  gastrorrhagia,  but  this  supposition  does 
not  rest  on  adequate  clinical  proof.  Hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the 
stomach,  as  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  in 
other  situations,  without  any  apparent  pathological  connections,  neither  fol- 
k>wing  nor  preceding  any  appreciable  morbid  conditions.  It  is  then  to  be 
ooQsidered  as  idiopathic  or  as  constituting  an  individual  affection.  Several 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  one  of  which,  the  hemorrhage  ex- 
tremely profuse,  1  have  re|)orted  in  another  work.'  Examinations  after  death 
have  shown  the  absence  of  ulceration,  erosions,  or  any  appreciable  solution 

t  Vfdt  p.  269.  •  rule  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  253. 
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of  continuity,  and  the  hemorrliage  is  then  to  be  attributed  to  dia^iedHiL 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  an  occasional  event  in  pregnancy.  It  naj 
be  caused  by  a  contusion  received  on  the  epigastrium.  Irrespective  of  iti 
occurrence  as  a  symptom  of  gastritis,  yellow  fever,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  purpura  hsemorrhagica  and  scorbutus,  gastrorrhagia  occurs  oftener  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  is  a  rare  event  in  new-born  children,  occurring  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  the  blood  being  vomited  and  also  passed  from  the  boweU. 
It  proves  fatal  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia^  will  depend  upon  its  patbdopcil 
import.    The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  unfavorable  if  it  be  associated  with  gastric 
carcinoma  or  yellow  atrophy  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  although,  under  tkew 
circumstances,  death  is  rarely  an  immediate  eifect  of  the  lo6s  of  blotnL    It, 
however,  the  hemorrhage  be  vicarious,  or  not  connected  with  any  appreciftble 
morbid  conditions,  the  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  favorable.     Tlie  loss  of  blood, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  considerable  or  large,  induces  debility,  anemia,  and  ouir 
prove  the  direct  cause  of  death.    The  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  bemorrlose 
may  be  such  as  to  induce  sudden  death  from  syncope.     On  the  other  baD«)« 
a  vicarious  hemorrhage,  if  moderate,  is  not  only  without  danger,  but  may  euo- 
duce  to  the  weltare  of  the  system,  so  long  as  the  menstrual  discharge  remains 
suppressed.     In  determining  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  it  is  to  be  borne  io 
mind  that  the  quantity  vi'  blood  vomited  is  not  always  a  criterion.    Tlie  bl<oi 
may  accumulate  and  coagulate  within  the  stomach  without  being  vomiUNL 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  sutiicient  to  destroy  life,  although  the  quantity  vom- 
ited be  not  large.     Death  may  take  place  in  such  cases  as  in  cases  of  conc<nkiv^ 
uterine  hemorrhage  after  labor.     Evidence  of  hemorrhage  being  out  of  pn»> 
portion  to  the  amount  of  blood  vomited,  is  atfonied  by  dulness  of  percuiiSK>n 
over  the  distended  stomach,  and  symptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood,  oaBHrU. 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  liUUor,  faintness,  etc     Tue 
blood  thus  accumulating  within  the  stomach,  if  not  vomited,  pas»e»  into  Uic 
intestines  and  is  discliarged  by  stool  (mel^na).    Hemorrhage  into  the  »ioiiMM:i 
has  been  known  to  occur  and  death  take  place  from  the  low  of  blood  witbua 
any  vomiting. 

The  treatment  of  gastrorrhagia  has  been  already  referred  to  in  coonecti-a 
with  gastric  ulcer.     The  general  principles  of  treatment  having  refereuct:  w 
the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence,  are  tl»«  *«inr 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs.     With  reference  to  these  4»l>j«<ctA, 
perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind  is  important.     If  the  hemorrhage  be  pni<  -«-. 
or  if  it  recur,  rest  of  the  stomach  should  be  secured  by  withholding  tr.'O 
this  organ  all  nutriment,  and  nourishing  the  |)atient  exclusively  by  rtt  :^ 
alimentation.     Alcoholics,  if  indicated,  are  to  be  given  per  entma.     K^\     s> 
is  useful  by  quieting  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach.     It  >!.«<».«;  ^ 
given  hy|)odermically.     The  direct  refrigerant  eflTect  of  iced  water  take  n    a 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  or  of  swallowing  small  pieces  ol*  ice,  is  ucrt..i. 
urgent  cases,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  ice  may  be  »{•}•** 
the  epigastrium.     In  less  urgent  ca^^s,  revuLtive  measures  may   k«e   r>.*i-< 
upon,  namely,  sinapisms  and  dry  cups,  applied  in  different  situalkai^   :\«t 
the  abdomen.     Hot,  stimulating  footbaths  are  useful  by  way  of  r>*>u.-.  :h 
Haemostatic  remedies,  such  as  ergot,  the  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  acid,  etc^  *! 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  liable  to  excite  vomiting,  and  tberebr  Uo  '-.Ara^ 
Ergotin  may  be  given  by  hy|)odermic  injection.  Purgatives  are  contr»-tnd>L'mx-^ 

These  meiisures  are  to  be  employed,  in  individual  cases,  aooordm^  !•>  .  ^ 
urgency  with  which  the  arrest  or  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage  is  indir^:!  -I 
If  there  be  ground  for  regarding  the  hemorrhage  as  vicarious,  inierftfnr:<^  ^  | 
be  required  only  to  keep  it  within  pro|)er  limits.  This  statemeiftt  vC  .^^ 
apply  to  hemorrhage  occurring  in  pregnancy. 


AS. 
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The  treatment  in  most  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  of  course,  embraces  other 
ij<>asares  than  those  having  reference  to  the  arrest  and  the  prevention  of  the 
bemorrhage,  namely,  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  conditions  with  which 
the  hemorrhage  is  associated.  The  latter  are  considered  i*nder  other  heads. 
So,  also,  measures  called  for  aAer  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  hav- 
ing reference  to  debility  and  anaemia  dependent  on  the  loss  of  blood,  need  not 
be  here  considered.  After  a  considerable  hemorrhage,  the  stomach,  assuming 
the  non-existence  of  cancer  or  ulcer,  is  enfeebled,  and  the  liability  to  a  recur- 
rpoce  of  the  hemorrhage  is  to  be  kept  in  view.  Careful  regulation  of  the 
^wu  quietude  of  the  body,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  disturbing  agencies,  are 
important  during  convalescence.  Although  profuse  or  repeated  hemorrhages 
involTe  more  or  less  immediate  danger,  patients  may  recover  even  when  the 
)iv4  of  blood  occasions  prolonged  syncope  and  extreme  ansemia.  Striking 
/iiu!(trations  of  this  fact  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Gastric  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  simulated  by  hysterical  females,  and  by 
BuJingerers  among  soldiers  and  prisoners.  Blood  obtained  from  animals,  and 
^x*^  human  blood,  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  excited  by 
Tarioos  means.  This  deception  may  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  a  young 
voman  who  manifests  a  morbid  disposition  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  those 
art  Hind  her,  as  regards  her  ailments,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  denote  loss 
(£  )4ood,  when  there  are  no  grounds,  aside  from  hemorrhage,  to  suspect  gastric 
u!«^T,  and  when  the  menses  are  not  suppressed.  Among  soldiers  and  prison- 
Ts  it  b  to  be  suspected  when  the  usual  effects  of  hemorrhage  are  not  appa- 
n-.'tU  and  when  the  morbid  conditions  with  which  gastric  hemorrhage  is 
'j^ttUy  associated  are  wanting.  The  microscope  may  be  of  use  in  the  detection 
< ''  thii  kind  of  deception.  Bennett  cites  a  case  in  which  a  specimen  of  blood, 
•  irtcfa  it  was  pretended  had  been  vomited,  was  found  to  present  the  charac- 
tmftic  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  a  bird. 

Lnibe  mentions  as  an  occasional  sequel  of  gastrorrhagia,  double  and  per- 
nuuHmt  amaurosis,  pallor  of  the  papillae  and  attenuation  of  the  retinal  arteries 
•"^Dg  the  only  appearances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  That  the  amau- 
^^14  i«  simply  an  effect  of  anaemia,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  persists 
•vW  the  anaemic  condition  disappears.  He  therefore  infers  the  existence  of 
»>aie  eoooeciion  between  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  certain 
iMiu  of  the  brain,  an  inference  sustained  by  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hemor- 
rtM^  afler  injuriea  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

APFECTIONS  OP  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINE— 

(COKTINUKO.) 
IsAaitloa.   Omrtr«lgla.    PatMge  of  Oall-ttonet.    DlarrhoM.    Eoterorrhagia. 

rV  addif  km  to  the  ailments  embraced  under  the  head  of  dyspepsia,  are  vari- 
ocH  fanctional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  These  will  be 
rin«i^kerr<l  in  the  following  order :  Gastralgia,  including  gastric  spasm,  and, 
i   fbi#   oooBection,  the  passage  of  gall-stones  or  hepatic  colic  may  be  most 
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oonvenientlj  considered ;  diarrhoea  and  hemorrhage  from  the  howeb  or 
enterorrhagia ;  enteralgia  and  the  affections  known  as  saturnine  or  lead  colic ; 
sporadic  and  epidemic  cholera. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  aflections  just  enamena«<l,  I 
will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  pathological  condition  which  is  not,  peri)a|)s 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  nosological  catalogue  as  an  individual  disease,  but 
which  is  an  element  of  all  diseases  compromising  alimentation  and  digestion. 
The  pathological  condition  referred  to  is  inanition.  The  importance  of  s  due 
appreciation  of  this  condition  in  medical  practice  renders  it  desirable  to  devote 
to  it  some  attention,  and  it  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  in  ooonectkiD  witli 
the  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Inanition. 

Health  requires  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  adequate,  in  quantity  snd 
kind,  to  the  wants  of  nutrition.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  mental  ud 
physical  exhaustion  felt  when  abstinence  is  protracted  for  a  few  lioan  (»n)T 
after  the  sense  of  hunger  indicates  the  need  of  food.     Every  one  know*  i\M 
the  deprivation  of  aliment,  for  a  period  varying  according  to  dmunstancts 
proves  fatal.     During  the  progress  of  starvation,  the  body  loses  rapidlj  ia 
weight,  the  fat  disappears,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  exhaustion  prosres- 
siveiy  increases,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  lowered,  vomiting  and  dtarrlMra  im4 
infrequently  occur,  the  mental  powers  are  weakened,  listlessness  and  hebetude 
are  sometimes  followed  by  delirium  and  coma,  and,  according  to  ChossaU  if 
the  deprivation  of  aliment  be  complete,  death  takes  place  when  ooe4barth  </ 
the  weight  of  the  body  at  the  time  aliment  was  withheld  has  been  lost.    Tb« 
mode  of  dying  is  a  type  of  slow  asthenia.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  donn; 
the  progress  of  starvation,  hunger  is  not  usually  a  prominent  symptooi.    If  t*  It 
for  a  time,  it  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  a  loathing  Oif  u*^ 

Inanition  is  a  pathological  condition  entering  into  all  diseases  which  intrr- 
fere  with  the  ingestion  or  the  assimilation  of  aliment.  The  pbeDosirfia  ^)^ 
inanition  in  cases  of  these  diseases,  are  combined  with  the  syroptonu  bt-l.*'^ 
ing  to  the  particular  disease  which  exists.  The  inability  of  the  sy^«  m  m 
support,  resist,  and  overcome  disease  proceeds,  in  a  greater  or  leas  d**fr  < . 
from  this  element.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  ol*  di^  a<« 
proving  fatal  by  slow  asthenia,  is  inanition,  that  is  to  say,  starvatioo.  T\**^ 
are  facts  of  great  practical  importance,  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  apf  ^^ 
ciated  by  many  practitioners  of  medicine. 

An  important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  relates  to  alimenlatioii  in  tU 
management  of  diseases.     Until  recently,  for  many  years,  not  only  wa^  t^' 
importance  of  alimentation  not  fully  recognized  in  medical  practiee,  but  u* 
dietetic  treatment  of  most  diseases  contributed  to  inanition.     The  writir*;:^  .' 
Graves  led  to  the  employment  of  alimentation  in  fevers.     It  is  ooc  If^a^  •:-* 
portant  in  all  other  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.      Pm:)  ' 
may  be  starved  to  death  in  other  diseases  as  well  as  in  fevers.     As  a  pr»i 
rule,  it  is  an  object  in  any  disease  in  which  the  danger  lies  in  the  dir^-i 
of  asthenia,  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable  by  alimentary  suppliea.  tW  «Ar'«i 
of  nutrition.     Harm  may  arise  from  the  ingestion  of  food  lM*yond  %ht  \*  ««'^ 
of  digestion,  but  no  harm  can  arise  from  an  undue  assimilation  of  foc^  . 
the  contrary,  the  greater  the  assimilation,  the  less  the  danger  fr 
superailded  to  the  disease.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  ail  du 
ing  to  de.<<troy  life  by  asthenia,  there  is  danger  from  inanition,  bat 
hyfK.*r-nutrition.     In  the  language  of  Chossat,  ^*  inanition  is  a 
which  marches  silently  in  front  with  eveiy  disease  in  which  alii 
below  the  normal  standard.     It  reaches  its  natural  termination  scuDct  z. 
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noner  mnd  Fometimes  later  than  the  dise&se  which  it  covertly  accompanies, 
and  it  may  supersede  the  disease  of  which  at  first  it  was  merely  an  incidental 
dement.'' 

Alimentation  is  important  in  diseases  not  attended  with  immediate  danger. 
In  proportion  as  the  assimilation  of  food  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  the 
Donnal  standard,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  are  forestalled,  the  vital  powers 
tre  better  enabled  to  tolerate  and  overcome  the  disease,  the  duration  of  the 
diaease  may  be  shortened,  convalescence  is  hastened,  and  the  recovery  is  more 
likelj  to  be  complete.     As  regards  the  selection  of  food  and  the  modes  of  its 
prepuation  in  difierent  diseases,  in  addition  to  dietetic  rules  based  on  general 
experience,  our  knowledge  of  alimentary  principles,  etc.,  reliance  may  be 
diced  npon  the  desires  and  tastes  of  the  patient ;  but  the  absence  of  appetite 
n  DOC  to  be  a  guide  as  regards  alimentation.     Loss  of  appetite  is  one  of  the 
frmptoms  of  inanition.     The  wants  of  the  system  are  not  in  disease,  as  in 
bedth,  always  expressed  by  hunger.     The  state  of  the  mind,  dependent  oh 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  coatings  on  the  tongue,  etc., 
interfere  with  the  desire  for  food  and  the  sense  of  taste.     The  practitioner  is 
to  exercise  his  judgment  and  tact  in  securing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  assi mi- 
ction of  an  adequate  amount  of  nutriment,  either  with  or  without  the  co-ope- 
mioo  of  desire  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  often  better  to 
inev  riak  of  exceeding,  rather  than  falling  below,  the  amount  of  food  which 
the  wants  of  the  system  require.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  appli- 
cable to  the  management  of  most  acute  diseases,  that  the  assimilation  of  food 
lo  the  fullest  practicable  extent  is  important ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  conserva- 
tive medicine  that,  under  all  circumstances,  a  chronic  affection  is  less  likely 
U>  be  prolonged,  serious  lesions  of  structure  are  less  liable  to  take  place,  and 
A  tatal  termination  is  postponed,  in  proportion  as  the  vital  powers  are  main- 
tsioed  by  a  nutritions  diet.' 

Innatrition  is  not  infrequently  involved  in  the  causation  of  diseases.     The 
eoanection  between  scarcity  of  food  and  the  prevalence  of  typhus  has  been 
repeaiedkj  observed  in  epidemics  in  Ireland.     The  same  connection  in  indi- 
vidaaJ  cases  and  families  is  observed  frequently  eveiywhere.     Scorbutus  is 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  certain  alimentary  principles,  or  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient ▼aricty  in  food.     Insufficient  nourishment,  which  is  sometimes  invol- 
■ntarr  mnd  sometimes  voluntary,  favors  the  development  of  phthisis  in  persons 
Atrmi^  the  toberculous  diathesis.     This  cause  may  co-operate  with  other 
esawrii  hi  ^ving  rise  to  various  diseases,  whether  epidemic  or  sporadic ;  and 
1*9^  abilicr  of  the  system  to  bear  up  under  disease  is  impaired  in  proportion 
^  the  powers  of  life  are  enfeebled  by  previous  defective  alimentation. 

Wmni  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  hospitals  and  often  in 
:''\'^mim  prmctice,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  is  attributable,  in  no 

lo  the  want  of  eflTective  alimentation. 


Oastralgia. 

called  frequently  gastrodynia,  is  a  neuralgic  affection  character- 

-*^d  by  psun,  more  or  less  intense,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

y^'n  ia  m  •T'liiptom  of  gastritis,  carcinotoa  of  the  stomach,  and  gastric  ulcer , 

a;«o  entem  into  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia,  especially  the  variety 

'>^J  aeote  dyspepsia,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  pain  constitutes  the  dys- 


ra  OD  CoDservativa  Medicine,  by  the  Author,  American  Journal  of  the 
r  Jt  «^ttl  Sci0no««,  Janoaiy  and  October,  1863.  Vliet  also,  essay  on  Alimentation  in 
-•«jM^,  Hew  Ycrk  Med.  Jonmal,  1867,  and  the  work  entitled  Essays  on  Conservative 
1    inniM  AflMl  Kindfwl  Topics* 
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peptic  symptom  called  cardialgia  or  heartburn.  But,  considered  88  char^- 
terizing  a  distinct  functional  affection,  the  pain  is  not  incidental  to  inflamma- 
tion or  an  J  appreciable  lesion,  nor  is  it  always,  although  irequentlj,  associated 
with  dyspeptic  disorder ;  in  short,  gastralgia  exists  when  pain  and  other  cir- 
cumstances denote  an  affection  of  the  same  pathological  character  as  neuralgia 
in  other  situations. 

Gastralgia  is  presented  in  practice  in  two  forms :  in  one  form  a  aerere 
attack  of  pain  occurs,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  remedies,  it  continues  for  several 
hours  or  even  days.  The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  subduing  the  strongest 
resolution ;  the  patient  writhes  and  groans  with  intense  suffering.  A  sense 
of  constriction  frequently  accompanies  the  pain ;  vomiting  may  occur,  but  its 
occurrence  is  rare.  Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting, 
and  some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  pressure.  Tlie  paroxysm  is  not  attendi'd 
with  pyrexia,  and  the  skin  may  be  bathed  in  perspiration  from  the  intensity 
of  pain.  These  attacks  are  generally  attributed,  to  spasm  or  cramp,  and  the 
affection  has  been  called  colic  of  the  stomach.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  the  suffering  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction,  and  how  much  to  neuralgic 
pain.     Practically,  it  is  not  important  to  make  this  discrimination. 

Such  attacks  in  some  persons  are  produced  by  certain  ingesta.  Straw- 
berries, for  example,  have  been  known  to  prove  in  this  way  poisonous,  and  I 
have  met  with  a  patient  who  had  always  an  attack  after  eating  honey ;  be 
came  under  my  observation  when  suffering  from  an  attack  thus  produced. 
These,  like  other  idiosyncrasies,  are  inexplicable.  Attacks  appear  to  be 
sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  &tigue  from  over-exertioa. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  readily  discriminated  from  acute  gastritis.  Ths 
pain  may  be  much  more  intense  than  in  cases  of  the  latter  disease.  A«  s 
rule,  the  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  which  belongs  to  the  histoiy  of 
gastritis,  is  wanting.  Vomiting  may  be  wanting,  and,  if  present,  is  not  as 
prominent  a  symptom  as  in  gastritis.  The  absence  of  pyrexia  is  an  important 
point  in  the  exclusion  of  gastritis.  The  passage  of  gall-stones  or  he))atic 
colic  offers  many  symptoms  in  common,  and  this  discrimination  is  not  at 
once  readily  made.  The  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis  will  be 
considered  presently  in  treating  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  treated  by  opiates  carried  to  the  extent  of 
procuring  relief.  A  quarter  or  a  half  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  tongue,  and  this  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  the  hi^^ 
of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  until  the  pain  is  relieved ;  or  the  same 
course  may  be  pursued  with  other  forms  of  opiate.  If  the  opiate  be  rejecttrd 
from  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  per  enema.  The  hypodermic  mode  of 
administration  is  well  suited  to  this  affection,  as  to  all  affections  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  produce  quickly  and  efficiently  an  anodyne  effect.  This  plan  of 
treatment  is  not  to  be  deferred  for  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic, 
even  if  the  attack  be  attributable  to  dietetic  cause.  A  sinapism  and  fomen- 
tations to  the  epigastrium  are  useful  as  auxiliary  measures.  An  alcoholic 
stimulant  may  be  added  with  advantage,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  vomitine. 
especially  if  the  pulse  he  feeble  and  the  surface  cold.  Rest,  regulated  diet, 
and  a  mild  cathartic  or  laxative,  provided  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneouslT, 
will  constitute  the  subsequent  treatment 

Although  the  suffering  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  affection,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  affection,  alone,  ever  proves 
fatal ;  and  the  practitioner  may  count  with  confidence  on  procurinff  speedy 
relief  by  means  of  tlie  plan  of  treatment  just  stated.  The  affection,  Uiereibre, 
is  one  of  those  which  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  resources  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  foregoing  form  of  gastralgia  may  be  distiuguislied  as  acute.    In  the 
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otb€r  fomiy  the  affection  becomes  chronic.  The  pain,  in  the  latter,  is  either 
limited  to  paroxysms  which  recur  more  or  less  frequently,  or  it  is  habitual, 
with  exacerbations  at  variable  intervals.  The  pain  varies  much  in  different 
oues,  as  regards  intensity,  and  also  in  different  paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
is  the  same  case.  It  may  have  so  little  intensity  as  to  occasion  only  annoy- 
uce,  or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  suffering.  The  char- 
leter  of  the  pain  is  described  by  patients  as  burning,  lancinating,  or  gnawing. 
Frequently  the  pain  extends  from  the  epigastrium  in  different  directions, 
DtOKly,  to  the  back,  into  the  chest,  and,  laterally,  into  the  right  and  left 
hjpocboDdrium. 

With  the  affection,  in  some  cases,  are  associated  dyspeptic  ailments,  and  in 
other  cases  there  is  no  disorder  of  digestion.  Paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
mnetimes  appear  to  be  provoked  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  but,  as  a  rule, 
relief  of  pain  is  felt  after  eating.  The  desire  for  food  is  oftener  increased 
thao  diminished.  Grenerally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting, 
sad  presfture  frequently  affords  relief.  The  decubitus  during  the  suffering 
from  pain  is  sometimes  upon  the  belly.  Constipation  exists  much  oftener 
than  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  or  intestine 
is  sometimes  associated.  The  pulse  preserves  its  normal  frequency  and  the 
tenperatare  of  the  body  is  not  increased.  Patients  who  have  suffered  from 
the  iiislady  for  some  time  are  apt  to  become  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal. 
1  have  known  it  to  be  associated  with  a  tendency  to  suicide. 

Gtstralgia  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  under  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  old  ago. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  women,  much  more  than  men,  are  liable  to  it, 

hot  of  39  cases  analyzed  by  Valleix,  only  20  were  females.     It  affects  those 

of  good  constitution  and  the  robust,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  delicate.    Persons 

of  icdentary  habits  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  those  engaged  in  active 

punotts.     Prolonged  mental  depression  has  been  supposed  to  favor  its  occur- 

mo^^     It  appears  in  some  cases  to  depend  on  the  gouty  diathesis.     Like 

aeuraigia  in  other  situations,  it  may  be  an  effect  of  malaria ;   and  attacks  of 

cwciaigia  may  recur  with  the  regularity  of  the  paroxyms  of  intermittent 

f«^er.     I  have  known  gastralgia  to  take  the  phice  of  the  cold  stage  of  the 

p^roxjuxL,  being  followed  by  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage.    Finally,  causes 

•hirh  induce  anemia,  or  lead  to  debility,  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in 

tu  production. 

Tlie  diagnosis  d  the  chronic  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  based  on  certain 

dkttoctive  characters,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  pain  either  in  paroxysms 

or  marked  exacerbations;  the  relief  frequently  afforded   by  pressure  and 

tike  ingv^tion  of  food ;  the  persistence  of  appetite  in  many  cases ;  not  infre- 

<7imt!y,  the  absence  of  disorder  of  digestion,  and  the  absence  of  pyrexia. 

Tbe««  pointa  in  the  history  are  involved  especially  in  the  discrimination  of 

fB«tndgia  from  subacute  or  chronic  gastritis.     The  diagnosis  involves  the 

^xdu«kMi  c€  gastric  ulcer  and  cancer.     These  affections  are  to  be  excluded 

hr  the  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  irrespective  of  pain.     In  some 

casev  of  iotereostal  neuralgia,  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium.     This  affec- 

(•fw  is  excluded  by  the  alienee  of  its  diagnostic  criterion,  namely,  tenderness 

•A  prraiiirr  OTcr  three  points— posteriorly,  laterally,  and  anteriorly.' 

Chraoie  gastralgia  is  apt  to  be  persisting.  Its  duration,  in  different  cases, 
'•  extreiBelj  variable.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  other  neuralgic  affections. 
I:  m/kj  eootinoe  for  many  months,  and  it  sometimes  persists  for  many  years. 
A«  n^arda  prognosis,  the  worst  to  be  apprehended  is  the  protractedness  of 
a^  alleeiion.  It  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life  either  directly  or  by  eventu- 
siuig  ta  MHoe  other  more  serious  disease.     It  is  not  prudent  for  the  practi* 

>  Va<<t  page  191. 
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tioner  to  predict  that  the  afi«ction  will  end  speedily,  or  within  rbj 
period ;  yet,  not  infrequently,  it  does  not  continue.  In  certain  cases  it  is  one 
of  the  affections  most  rebellious  to  therapeutical  measures,  but  in  other  csms 
it  is  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  gastralgia,  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
certain  measures  formerly  in  vogue  to  be  not  only  ineffectual  but  prejudicuL 
This  remark  has  reference  to  general  and  local  bloodletting,  emetics,  mercu- 
rials, purgative  remedies,  and  perhaps  also  vesication  or  other  modes  of  actire 
counter-irritation.  Anodyne  remedies  are  frequently  caUed  for  to  relieve 
pain.  If  the  pain  be  severe,  opium  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  painful  affections  which  are  apt  to  be  persisting,  the  liabilitv 
to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  using  opium  is  to  be  considered.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  opium,  aside  from  the  palliation  of  pain,  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  interference  with  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and,  in  this  way,  it  wxj 
contribute  to  perpetuate  the  affection.  Opium  is,  therefore,  to  be  used  with 
circumspection,  and,  when  practicable,  other  palliative  measures  are  to  be 
substituted,  such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  Fomentations  and  embro- 
cations containing  opium,  chloroform,  aconite,  etc.,  will  sometimes  soccei^  in 
affording  relief.  Cold  applied  to  the  epigastrium  has  been  found  effectnU. 
Certain  remedies  appear,  in  some  cases,  to  exert  a  curative  influence.  Bi»- 
muth  is  one  of  these.  I  have  known  large  doses  of  this  remedy  to  be  prompdj 
curative.  Monneret  advises  it  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  three 
ounces  daily.  These  enormous  doses  are  not  required.  Whatever  curative 
power  the  remedy  has  will  be  exerted  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dncbm 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Alum  has  been  recommended  in  doees  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  daily.  Strychnia  and  nux  vomioi 
have  been  found  useful,  especially  if  the  affection  be  associated  with  the 
formation  of  gas.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  maj 
be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  Other  remedies  which  may  be  employed 
with  a  view  to  a  curative  effect  are  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  subcarbooate 
of  iron  (precipitated  carbonate  or  sesqui-oxide)  given  in  drachm  doses,  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  arsenic,  as  in  other  neuralgic  affections.  Another 
remedy  is  the  purified  oxide  of  manganese  in  doses  of  from  Ave  grains  to  half 
a  drachm  three  times  daily.  Of  curative  remedies,  in  my  experience,  quinii 
in  full  doses  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  doses  should  be  sufficient 
to  produce  cinchonism  which  should  be  steadily  maintained  for  about  two 
weeks.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  a  curative  effect  be  not  exerted,  it  is  use- 
less to  continue  the  remedy  longer.  Although  it  often  succeeds,  it  not  infre- 
quently fails.  Salicin,  a  drachm  or  more  given  daily,  is  sometimes  curative. 
In  the  hands  of  Leube,  Beard  and  Rockwell,  and  others,  electricity  has 
proved  efficacious.     The  constant  current  is  the  iorm  to  be  employed. 

Measures  of  treatment,  other  than  the  employment  of  direct  curative 
remedies,  are  of  importance.  Change  of  habits  from  those  of  aedentaiy  to 
active  life,  is  of  the  first  importance  in  certain  cases.  The  moral  influence  of 
recreation,  change  of  scene,  etc.,  is  often  of  more  service  than  medicines. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  It  should  not  be  restricted.  Alcoholic  stinis- 
lants  in  moderation  with  meab  may  be  advised  for  a  time,  exercising  tUt 
reserve  dictated  by  the  danger  of  patients  becoming  addicted  to  their  habitual 
use.  Tonic  remedies,  in  most  cases,  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period,  and 
varied  from  time  to  time,  are  advisable.  The  valerianate  of  sine  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  tonic  remedy  likely  to  prove  useful.  Preparations  of  mt 
are  especially  indicated  if  anaemia  be  present.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  associated,  are  to  receive  appropriate  treatment.  In  short, 
the  object,  aside  from  the  employment  of  palliative  and  curative  remedies,  is 
to  endeavor  to  place  the  digestive  organs  and  the  system  in  the  best  possible 
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ormditJODy  and,  for  this  end,  hygienic  and  medicinal   measures  are  to  be 
Adapted  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  individual  cases. 

Passage  of  Gall-itones.   Hepatic  Oolie. 

The  passage  of  biliary  calculi  along  the  cystic  and  common  duct  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acute  gastralgia.  The  discrimination^ 
at  once,  is  not  always  easy.  Moreoyer,  a  paroxysm  of  pain  from  the  passage 
of  a  gall-stonCy  or  hepatic  colic,  is  to  be  discriminated  from  affections  other 
than  gastralgia,  namely,  peritonitis,  ordinary  colic,  colic  with  intestinal  ob- 
struction, acute  gastritis,  and  the  passage  of  calculi  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder.  Biliary  calculi  usually  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  within  the  liver.  They  vary  in 
siae  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  and  sometimes  in  great  number.  A 
collection  of  several  hundred  is  not  uncommon.  Bennett  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  number  was  still  greater.  They  are  usually  of  soft  consistence, 
and  of  low  specific  gravity.  They  are  sometimes  white,  but  oftener  either  of 
a  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish  color  from  the  imbibition  of  bile.  On  section 
they  are  oflen  found  to  consist  of  successive  layers  which  differ  in  consistence 
and  color.  In  general  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  but  they 
frequently  contain  the  salts  of  lime.  Remaining  within  the  gall-bladder, 
they  may  occasion  no  inconvenience ;  but,  if  many  or  large,  they  may  give 
trouble  by  distending  the  gall-bladder,  and  they  may  lead  to  ulceration  and 
perforation.  If  the  perforation  be  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  peritonitis  follows, 
and  wiU  be  likely  to  prove  fataL  If  the  distended  gall-bladder  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  abdominal  walls,  the  perforation  may  lead  to  circumscribed  abscess 
which  opens  externally,  and  numerous  calculi  may  be  discharged  through  the 
fistulous  opening.^  They  are  also  sometimes  discharged  by  an  ulcerated  open- 
ing into  the  intestinal  canal.  Gall-stones  sometimes  occasion  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  the  collision  of  nuts  or  marbles  in  a  bag  when  shaken,  if  forcible 
pressure  or  strong  percussion  be  made  over  the  distended  gall-bladder.  But, 
in  general,  their  existence  is  not  suspected  until,  having  entered  the  cystic  or 
common  duct,  they  occasion,  by  their  passage  toward  the  intestine,  parox- 
ysms of  so-called  hepatic  or  gall-stone  colic.  It  is  evident  that  the  time 
occupied  in  the  passage  of  a  ^1-stone,  and  the  suffering,  will  depend,  other 
things  being  equal,  on  its  size  and  the  irregularity  of  its  shape. 

The  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  is  frequently  abruptly 
developed  without  any  obvious  cause,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium.  In  the  majority  oi 
cases  the  attack  occurs  three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal.  The  suffering  is 
often  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  writhe  and  try  a  variety  of  positions 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium 
or  the  right  hypochondrium.  It  may  radiate  thence  throughout  the  abdo- 
loen,  often  extending  into  the  chest,  and  to  the  right  shoulder.  Usually 
there  is  more  or  less  tenderness  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  in  some  cases 
pressure  affords  a  certain  measure  of  relief.  Vomiting  speedily  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  is  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  continu- 
uioe  of  the  pain.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
Accelerated,  and  it  may  be  retarded  ;  not  infrequently  it  becomes  small  and 
wcaL    The  retardation  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  notably  great;  I  have 

*  For  to  aooount  of  reported  oases,  and  also  oases  of  choleoTstotomj,  vide  article  hy 
Dr.  Q.  W.  H.  Kemper,  in  Transaotions  of  the  Indiana  SUte  Medical  Society,  1879. 
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known  it  to  fall  to  80  and  20  beats  per  minute.     Pallor  of  the  face  and  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  are  marked  in  some  cases.     Chillj  sensations,  with  rigor, 
are  not  uncommon.     These  sjmptoms  are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  »uvz*^sX 
the  existence  of  malarial  disease.     The  duration  of  the  paroxjsm  is  vahahle; 
it  may  last  for  a  few  moments  onlj,  or  for  many  hours,  depending,  of  couix', 
on  the  period  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  stone  either  onward  into  the  in- 
testine or  backward  into  the  gall-bladder.     At  length,  the  pain  and  otlH-r 
symptoms  suddenly  cease,  and  nothing  remains  but  more  or  less  sorenefs  and 
the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  suffering.     If  the  paroxysm  have  been  of  con- 
siderable duration,  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  bUe,  and  jaundice  ia 
frequently  produced.      These  symptoms  disappear  after  the  paroxyMo  ii 
ended.     The  dejections  may  show  deficiency  or  absence  of  bile.    The  ib- 
sorption  of  bile,  and  its  absence  in  the  stools,  show  that  the  gall-stone  19 
impacted  in  the  common,  not  the  cystic,  duct,  and  that  its  form  and  «itt 
are  sufficient  to  cause  obstruction  more  or  less  complete.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  bile  may  accumulate  within  the  gall-bladder  and  distend  it 
so  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  touch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver. 
Finally,  after  the  paroxysm  is  ended,  one  or  more  gall-stones  may  be  di^ 
covered  in  the  dejections  if  these  be  carefully  examined.     In  some  c»««^ 
however,  careful  examinations  of  the  feces  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  a  cal- 
culus, or  of  calculi.     The  failure  to  discover  them  is  not  proof  that  an  attack 
of  hepatic  colic  has  not  been  experienced,  for  the  gall-stones,  in  these  cs.**^. 
after  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  cystic  duct,  may  have  passed  backward  into 
the  gall-bladder. 

When  one  attack  has  been  experienced,  recurrences  are  to  be  expctrtt-*!. 
but,  as  regards  the  intervals,  cases  differ  greatly.     Successive  attacks  mar 
occur  after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.     Not  infrequently  a  greater  or  i<-^ 
number  of  attacks  are  experienced  in  quick  succession,  several,  perhaps  vr- 
curring  in  the  same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succession.     This  is  pn»><i^  '7 
owing  to  the  temporary  dilatation  of  the  cystic  and  common  duct  pruducr-i 
by  the  passage  of  calculi  of  considerable  size,  in  consequence  of  which  other 
stones  within  the  gall-bladder  more  readily  escape.     The  patient,  under  thr^ 
circumstances,  may  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  more  frequent  t--* 
passage  of  calculi,  the  less  are  the  number  remaining  to  give  rise  to  vokme^ 
quent  attacks,  provided,  of  course,  they  pass  through  the  common  duct  toi* 
the  duodenal  cavity.     The  frequent  repetition  of  attacks,  if  severe,  may  <*rx-a. 
sion  considerable  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system,  and  general  |l^o«lra2^  1. 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones  from  acute  ^sa^tr^- 
gia  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  points :  The  occurrence  of  |«un.  ip 
excited  by  any  obvious  dietetic  or  other  cause ;  the  promintrnce  of  Tomit**  * 
as  a  symptom  ;  the  presence,  generally,  of  more  or  less  tendem«:M  ;  the  t  x  -% 
ence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  and  of  icterus  or  an  icterode  hue  of  the  ooKijuiK-t:>A 
and  skin ;  retardation  of  the  pulse  ;  the  persistence  of  pain,  m>twitlt«tandirx 
opiates  are  given  in  full  doses;  the  sudden  relief  occurring  irr«i^p«cti%r     ^ 
remedies ;  and,  after  the  attack,  the  discovery  of  billaiy  calculi  in  ibe  r«»cv- 
ations. 

The  examination  of  the  evacuations  for  gall-stones  not  only  serrea  to  r^r*.- 
lish  the  diagnosis,  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  or  stocNfs^  mm}  «l 
predicated  an  opinion  that  the  gall-bladder  either  does,  or  does  not»  «%•;'.  I 
calculi  which  have  not  eHca{)ed.  If  a  single  round  or  oval  stone  only  br  -h 
covered,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  solitary  calculus  in  the  gmU-4^*^>  -^ 
and  other  attacks  need  not  be  expected ;  but  if  ^veral  stones  be  «iijvio%rr-  ^ 
polyhedral  in  form,  with  smooth  or  polished  facets,  which  may  be  |Uai>*.  r  s  1 
vex,  or  concave,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  gall-bladder  contAtn*  c^  "^ 
and  the  patient  cannot  count  on  being  exempt  from  re^ietitions  oT  tiiC  (•*-  i\ 
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Tsms  produced  by  their  passage.     The  most  effectual  mode  of  examining  for 
the  presence  of  stones  is  to  dilate  the  feces  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 

Acute  peritonitis  maj  be  accompanied  bj  pain  resembling  in  intensity  that 
of  hepatic  colic.  But,  in  determining  the  existence  of  the  latter,  peritonitis 
is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  diffused  over  the  abdomen,  of  rigid- 
ity of  the  abdominal  walls,  of  tympanitic  enlargement,  of  the  notable  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  and  pyrexia,  together  with  the  general  prostration  which 
belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Peritonitis,  how- 
ever, may  proceed  from  perforation  of  the  biliary  canal,  caused  by  the  persist- 
ent impaction  of  a  gall-stone.  In  cases  of  intestinal  colic,  the  pain  is  more 
paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain.  Intussusception  and  inter- 
nal strangulation  of  the  intestine  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  a  tumor 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  at  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion, by  the  absence  of  obstruction,  and  of  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  together 
with  the  greater  gravity  of  the  general  symptoms  in  those  affections.  In 
acute  gastritis,  vomiting  is  a  more  prominent  symptom  than  in  hepatic  colic, 
and  the  greater  gravity  of  the  affection  is  shown  by  the  pulse  and  other  gen- 
eral sjmptoms.  In  some  cases  of  hepatic  colic,  the  pain  extends  downward 
in  the  direction  of  the  right  ureter,  so  that  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along 
this  duct  may  be  suspected.  The  absence  of  certain  symptoms  belonging  to 
the  history  of  so-called  renal  colic,  namely,  retraction  of  the  testicles,  defi- 
ciency of  the  urine,  hematuria,  etc.,  will  serve  to  exclude  this  affection. 
Knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  prior  attacks  which  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  will  aid  in  determining 
the  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis. 
Gall-stones  may  form  at  any  age,  but  they  are  most  apt  to  form  in  middle  or 
advanced  life,  and  in  females  oftener  than  in  males. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  gall-stones  escaping  from  the  gall-bladder 
find  their  way  into  the  intestine,  giving  rise  to  no  evil  results  beyond  the 
pain,  etc.,  which  their  passage  occasions.  But  occasionally  a  stone  becomes 
permanently  impacted  in  the  biliary  canal,  and,  if  situated  in  the  common  or 
hepatic  duct,  retention  of  bile  ensues,  giving  rise  to  persisting  jaundice  and 
softening  of  the  liver  from  the  distension  of  the  bile-ducts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances cirrhosis  sometimes  develops,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the 
duct  are  liable  to  take  place,  leading  to  peritonitis ;  or  adhesive  circumscribed 
peritonitis  may  have  preceded  the  perforation,  and  this  extending  through  the 
intestinal  coats,  the  stone  may  be  discharged  into  the  intestine  or  through  the 
abdominal  walb.  Obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  common  duct,  as  a  result 
of  inflammation  and  ulceration  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  stone,  some- 
times occurs. 

The  rationale  of  the  formation  of  gall-stones  is  not  well  understood.  Pro- 
bably the  deposit  in  a  solid  form  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  bile  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  biliary  passages  or  gall-bladder  of  mucus, 
ooUections  of  which  are  the  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  calculi.  Hence  gall- 
stones may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  cholesterin  may  be  deposited  in  consequence  of  the  bile 
losing  the  faculty  of  holding  this  principle  in  solution  from  a  diminution  of  the 
tattro-cholic  acid.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  lime  or 
of  bile  pigment  may  lead  to  the  production  of  nuclei. 

The  treatment  of  a  paroxysm  of  hepatic  colic  consists  of  palliative  meas- 
QKs.  Opiates  are  called  for  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pain,  either  administered  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  hypodermically.  The 
degree  of  suffering,  in  some  cases,  is  such  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 
or  ether  is  called  for  as  a  palliative  measure.  Warm  anodyne  fomentations 
may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.     The  hot  bath  may  aid  in  procuring 
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relief.  The  local  application  of  cold  by  means  of  a  bladder  filled  with  pouaded 
ice  has  been  found  to  be  useful  as  a  palliative  measure.  Remedies  to  palliate 
vomiting  may  be  indicated.  Effervescing  draughts  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  An  alkaline  remedy  may  be  found  u^aL» 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  matters  vomited  show  notable  acidity  c(  the 
stomach.  The  foregoing  palliative  measures  will  alleviate  the  suffering,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  procure  complete  relief. 

Emetics  and  cathartics  have  been  advocated  under  the  notion  that  tbev  aid 
in  the  passage  of  the  stone.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  they  have  thtt 
effect,  and  clinical  observation  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  their  value.  Tbf 
passage  of  the  stone  is  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bile  behind  it  after 
it  enters  the  common  duct.  Exciting  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  if  any  effect  be  exerted,  is  as  likely  to 
retard  as  to  favor  the  onward  passage  of  the  stone.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be 
done  by  means  of  these  or  other  remedies  to  expedite  its  passage.  All  that 
the  physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  suffering  until  the  stone  is  propelled  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  supporting  the  strength,  if  need  be,  by  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. If,  however,  the  distended  gall-bladder  form  a  tumor  which  is  appre- 
ciable by  the  touch,  an  effort  may  be  made,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  to 
propel  the  bile  in  the  ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  obstnictioiL 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  solution  of  gall-stones  within 
the  gall-bladder.  The  alkaline  carbonates  are  given  for  this  purpose.  The? 
should  not  be  steadily  continued  for  a  long  period,  but  their  use  intermitti^d 
from  time  to  time.  A  treatment  for  this  end  is  known  in  France  as  Durande*s 
method,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  sulphuric  ether  and  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  (3  parts  of  the  former  to  2  parts  of  the  latter).  BuckleH  has 
proposed  the  use  of  chloroform  in  view  of  the  solvency  of  cholesterin  in  this 
liquid.  He  has  reported  a  case  in  which  an  indurated  tumor  felt  through  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  directly  over  the  inferior  margin  of  the  liver  disappeared 
in  five  days  under  the  use  of  chloroform  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  after  each 
meal.  It  was  concluded  that  the  tumor  was  the  gall-bladder  distended  with 
calculi ;  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  diagno^ 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that  any  remedies  can  be  introduced  into  the  system 
so  as  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bile  largely  enough  to  dissolve  the 
cholesterin  of  which  mainly  biliary  calculi  are  composed. 

The  occurrence  of  gall-stones  cannot  be  anticipated,  but,  being  known,  it 
is,  of  course,  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.  It  would  H^n 
that  sedentary  habits  predispose  to  them.  A  change,  in  this  respect,  l« 
therefore  advisable.  A  simple,  wholesome  diet,  and  measures  having  rrfer- 
ence  to  the  general  health,  are  rationally  indicated.  The  **  grape  cutp"  has 
been  recommended  as  preventive.  Buckler  suggests  the  hydrated  succinate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  cases  in  which  gall-stones  are  known  to  have  beea 
passed,  the  object  being  to  prevent  their  further  formation ;  this  remedy,  as 
he  supposes,  controlling  the  fatty  or  cholesteric  diathesis.'  The  alkaliae 
mineral  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  and  Marienbad  are  held  in  much  repute 
as  preventing  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  clinical 
experience  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  affording  evidence  of  prevention,  inas* 
much  as  the  success  of  preventive  measures  cannot  be  proven. 

Gall-stones  of  sufficient  size  to  Occasion  intestinal  obstruction  are  sooio- 
times  lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal.     These  escape  from  the  gall-bladder, 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Soienoes,  July,  1867,  p.  61. 

*  This  remedy  is  given  bj  Dr.  Buckler  as  follows:  Hydrated  suoeinaie  of  tht 
peroxide  of  iron,  ,^is8  ;  water,  f  ,^viss.  A  teaspoonful  after  each  meal,  oontinocd  fer 
several  months ;  and  resumed  at  intervals  afterward. 
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Mt  through  the  biliary  passages,  but  by  ulceration,  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
bUdder  becoming  adherent  to  the  duodenum,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
integtine. 

A  patient  who  consulted  me,  having  suffered  much  from  the  passage  of 
gall-stones,  at  one  time  took,  for  a  number  of  days,  a  pint  or  more  of 
olire-oil  daily,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  who  assured  him  that,  in  this 
«Kj,  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  large  number  of  stones  without  pain.  The 
patient  stated  that,  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  he  discharged  from  the 
bowels  an  immense  number  of  small  hard  bodies  which  were  supposed  to  be 
biliary  caleuli.  These  are  composed  of  a  concrete  form  of  fatty  matter  like 
the  bodies  passed  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fatty  diarrhoea  which  have  been 
reported.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Dunglison,  in  which  olive-oil,  taken  abun- 
dintlj  for  the  relief  of  pains  attributed  to  gall-stones,  caused  a  discharge  of 
^(y  matter  of  a  globular  form,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to 
that  of  a  moderate  grape,  of  sufficient  consistence  to  bear  being  cut  with  a 
knife  like  Kit  wax.^ 

Diarrhoa. 

The  term  diarrhoea  is  used  to  denote  morbid  frequency  of  intestinal  dejec- 
tknMi  which  are,  also,  liquid  or  morbidly  soft,  and  often  otherwise  altered  in 
ciduacter.  Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  large  and  the 
fBall  intestine,  and  of  certain  structural  lesions,  such  as  those  incident  to 
tobr>rralosb  of  the  intestine  and  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  functional  affection 
vben  it  is  not  dependent  on  inflammation  or  any  appreciable  lesion  of  struc- 
uirp.  It  is  an  element  of  other  functional  affections,  namely,  sporadic  cholera, 
•iytpepsia,  and  certain  cases  of  colic.  As  a  functional  affection,  it  may  be 
eitW  tnnsient  or  chronic. 

Writen  have  made  several  varieties  of  diarrhoea,  based  on  diversities  as 
reginl*  the  dejections.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  more  important  of 
ibfw  diversities  without  considering  each  as  constituting  a  separate  variety 
*i  the  affection.     The  following  answers  all  practical  purposes  : — 

A  diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  feeal^  feculent,  Btercoraceous^  or  simple,  when 

th^  dejections  consist  of  the  feces  not  changed  in  character,  but  simply  mor- 

U'iiy  soft  or  liquid.     This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  represented  by  the  operation 

*A  cailkartics  which  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  and  give  rise  to  a  cer- 

lain  amount  of  transudation.     The  dejections  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea  have 

fir  oonnal  fecal  odor.     They  are  called  biliouM  when,  from  their  yellow  or 

CT*^n  color,  bile  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  larger  quantity  than  usual. 

Fb^  grren  color  which  has  been  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  action  of 

a*  rrury  upon  the  liver,  according  to  Thudicum  is  due  to  the  presence  of 

*'.S«-4lf^ide  of  mercury.'    Robin  states  that  the  microscope  shows  the  coloring 

3»*t*-r  to  be  biliverdin.'     Diarrhoea  is  serous  or  watery,  when  there  is  an 

ti«iD<iaot  discharge  of  liquid,  that  is,  when  there  is  copious  transudation  or 

'ni*Twrrh<ea-     This  is  represented  by  the  operation  of  hydrajrogue  cathartics, 

•^h  ajk  elateri urn,  jalap,  and  the  biiartrate  of  pota«sa.     The  dejections  are 

-—Vvl  iienUrie  when  they  contain  undigested  aliment.    This  form  of  diarrhoea 

•  Bbet  with  especially  in  children.  A  diarrhoea  is  mucous  or  dysenteric, 
« 'i'fi  flftocos  is  apparent  in  the  dejections.  An  abnormal  amount  of  mucus 
i^y  be  secreted  from  irritation  alone,  without  inflammation,  but  if  the  mucus 

iHixk^lson's  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  135,  1842. 
TV.*-  fttadtsot  is  referred  to  "A  Treatise  on  Qall-Stones,**  hj  J.  L.  W.  Thndicnm, 
V  f/. .  LosdoB,  1863,  for  a  full  consideration  of  their  chemiatrj,  pathology,  and  treat- 
.*!  t.       Kidr,  also,  Morchiaon's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diaeases  of  the  Liver,  etc. 

*  LtfyttdoB  Laaeet,  Oct.  1860.  *  Sur  les  Hnmeurs. 
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be  abundant,  it  denotes  an  inflammatoiy  condition.  This  form  of  diarrlKn 
is  represented  by  the  operation  of  drastic  catliartics,  such  as  croton  oil. 
Finally,  in  a  rare  form,  called  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhaa^  free  fat  or  oil«  in 
more  or  less  abundance,  is  found  in  the  evacuations.  This  last  form  claims 
some  distinct  consideration. 

In  cases  of  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhoea,  the  fat  is  generally  liquid  when 
passed,  resembling  melted  butter  or  grease,  having,  when  cold,  the  consin- 
ence  of  butter,  beef  tallow,  or  wax.  In  some  cases  it  is  passed  in  the  form 
of  globular  concretions,  of  a  waxy  consistency,  varying  in  size,  which  melt 
with  heat  and  bum  like  tallow.  The  fat  is  often  passed  by  itself,  and  is  ape 
to  be  passed  involuntarily  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  When  passed  with 
the  feces,  it  separates  and  collects  on  the  surface.  It  has  usually  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  odor.  The  quantity  passed  per  diemy  in  cases  which  bsTe 
been  reported,  varies  from  two  or  three  ounces  to  half  a  pound  or  more. 

Assuming  all  the  fat  passed  from  the  bowels  to  have  been  ingested  as  fat, 
the  rationale  involves  simply  the  non-digestion  of  this  alimentary  substance. 
But  in  some  reported  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  fat  passed  was  D<»t 
affected  by  the  amount  of  fatty  food.    In  a  case  reported  by  Wells,  the  patii^nt 
abstained  for  several  weeks  from  fatty  food,  and,  as  far  as  convenient,  fn>m 
articles  convertible  into  fat,  without  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  *a' 
passed,  nor  was  the  latter  affected  by  indulging  freely  in  fatty  food.^     In  t«o 
cases  reported  by  Bright,  no  change  was  produced  by  excluding,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  diet  fatty  articles.     That  the  non-digestion  of  fitt  i^.  in  • 
great  measure,  involved  in  the  fuithological  explanation,  is,  however,  not  *>o 
be  doubted.     Physiological  researches  have  shown  that  the  pancreatic  sfcn^ 
tion,  together  with  the  bile  and  intestinal  juice,  effects  the  digestion  of  i^u 
and  hence  we  are  to  look  to  the  sources  of  these  fluids  in  tracing  the  cau^- 
tion  of  fatty  diarrhoea.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Bright,  long  before  t.^- 
discovery  of  the  particular  function  of  the  pancreas  by  Bernard,  was  led.  ^  7 
an  analysis  of  three  cases  which  came  under  his  obdervatioo,  to  coti»i«i'r 
fatty  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  pancreas.    In  these  three  ca5r«. 
the  only  lesions  found  after  death  which  were  common  to  all,  were  oi  v  * 
pancreas,  duodenum,  and  liver.     He  excluded  the  lesions  in  the  two  latter 
situations  because  they  occur  in  these  organs  so  often  without  fatty  diarr)  <rr, 
but  he  admits  that  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  always  accompanied  by  t:  • 
symptom.'    The  pancreas  has  been  found  diseased  in  a  large  majority  of  t  ' 
reported  fatal  cases  in  which   this  organ  was  examined  alier  death.     <  * 
twenty-five  cases  tabulated  by  Griscom,*  in  ten  the  bodies  were  exmnio*-: 
after  death  ;  of  these  ten  cases,  in  eight  the  pancreas  was  diseased,  and  id  t^«- 
renaaining  two  cases  the  absence  of  disease  of  tlie  pancreas  is  not  stated.    Y--: 
fatty  diarrhoea  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  oTdifwa^e  uf  tr^ 
pancreas.     Thus,  it  was  observed  in  only  three  of  thirty -eeven  cases  of  raff.o^* 
affecting  this  organ  tabulated  by  Da  Costa.*     Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  t>  ai. 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  lesions  or  morbid  conditions  ai^^t- 
ing  liquids,  other  than  the  pancreatic  secretion,  concerned  in  the  di|;»^tMjc  v 
fat,  are  generally  involved.     Of  the  fatal  cases  among  those  tabulated  ^7 
Griscom  in  which  the  morbid  appearances  were  observed,  the  liver  in  9rv-  -^ 

»  Now  York  Medical  Time«,  February,  1854. 

*  Cases  and  Obsenratiotis  (^onn»cted  with  the  Disease  of  the  Pancreas  as4  I^  «•! 
denum,  hj  Richard  Bright,  M.D.,  Medico-Chirarg.  Tranaactiona,  vol.  avxii.  •  ^ 
rcTiew  in  British  and  Foreign  Me<lioo-Chirorgioal  R«vi«w,  Julj,  1853. 

'  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Aasooiation  for  1863. 

*  On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Symptoma  of  Cancer  of  the  Pancrvaa,  by  J.  I^  «~  ^^.aj 
M.D.  Bxtracted  from  the  Proceed! nga  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  i%U*Jri';  &Ai 
1W8.  ^ 
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was  either  diseased  or  its  ducts  engorged ;  but  in  some  of  the  cases  this  organ 
appeared  to  be  health j.  The  fact  of  complete  recovery  taking  place  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  goes  to  show  that  the  non-digestion  of  fat  may 
occur  as  a  functional  disorder. 

A  hirger  number  of  cases  than  are  as  yet  available  are  required  in  order  to 
establish  the  clinical  history,  as  well  as  the  causation  and  pathological  rela- 
tions, of  this  form  of  diarrhoea.  Jaundice  was  noted  in  several  (six)  of 
Griscom's  cases.  Diabetes  mellitus  co-existed  in  two  cases.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  abdomen  sometimes  resembling  those 
caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  are  among  the  symptoms  noted  in  these 
cases.  The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  one 
case  it  had  existed  at  frequent  intervals  for  six  years ;  in  another  case  for 
two  years ;  and  in  one  case  it  disappeared  after  a  few  weeks.  It  is  evident 
that  the  prognosis  is  to  be  based  on  circumstances  other  than  the  discharge 
of  fat,  namely,  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  persisting  jaundice, 
progressive  emaciation,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  the  danger  depends  on  the  lesions 
or  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  discharge  of  fat  may  be  dependent,  or  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Of  the  25  cases  collected  by  Griscom,  14  died,  8 
recovered,  and  in  3  the  termination  was  not  noted. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  more  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fatty  diarrhoea  than  to  the  latter.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
palliative  measures  according  to  the  symptoms  in  individuals  cases,  together 
with  measures  to  improve  digestion  and  invigorate  the  general  health,  com- 
prise the  treatment.  In  one  of  Griscom's  cases  recovery  took  place  under 
tlie  use  of  olive  oil  in  large  quantity ;  and  Watson  states  that  a  case  was 
successfully  treated  by  Elliotson  in  the  same  way.  In  a  case  observed  by 
Griscom  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  discharge  of  fat  invariably  ceased 
whenever  the  patient  took  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  whiskey  per  diem.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Weils,  the  patient  having  had  a  daily  discharge  of  three 
gills  of  fat  for  two  years  or  more,  recovered  in  a  few  weeks  after  giving  up 
the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  and  adopting  the  life  of  a  farmer. 

Exclusive  of  the  form  just  considered,  diarrhoea  involves  different  patho- 
lo^cal  elements,  namely,  increased  peristaltic  movements,  increased  transuda- 
tion, increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  perhaps,  increased 
flow  of  bile.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  purely  functional,  of  course  there  is  no  in- 
ttammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Practically,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  diarrhoea  be  purely  functional  or  dependent  on  subacute 
inflammation.  But,  with  reference  to  the  treatment,  to  determine  this  point 
is  not  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  of  the  cases  considered 
aa  functional,  in  a  certain  proportion  there  is  a  slight  grade  of  inflammation, 
such  as  exists  in  coryza  or  a  mild  bronchitis.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  acute 
inriammation  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  diagnostic  symptoms,  namely, 
pain,  tenderness,  febrile  movement,  anorexia.  So,  also,  lesions  of  the  mucous 
iDembrane  are  to  be  excluded.  In  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  this  is  not 
always  easy.  Lesions  are  to  be  suspected  if  the  diarrhoea  follow  an  attack  of 
dysentery  or  enteritis,  if  it  persist  in  spite  of  judicious  management,  if  blood 
be  sometimes  present  in  the  dejections,  and  if  tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  latter  case,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  suspected,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  persistent  or  frequently  recurring  diarrhoea,  conjoined  with  cough, 
be  the  latter  never  so  slight,  should  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Transient  diarrhoea  due  to  arrested  or  defective  intestinal  digestion,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  With  the  diarrhoea  which  follows  over-indulgence  at 
the  table,  or  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  food,  every  one  is  practically 
tamiliar.  Tliis  is  the  diarrhcea  crapuiosa  of  the  old  writers.  It  may  proceed 
fron*  excesses  in  quantity,  or  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  the  indigestibility 
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of  the  latter,  perhaps,  showing  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  affected ;  thu^ 
ices,  salads,  shell-fish,  etc.,  in  some  persons  always,  and  occasionally  in  all, 
give  rise  to  transient  diarrhoea.  The  undigested  aliment,  passing  into  lU 
large  intestine,  having  undergone  chemical  changes  which  the  proci^Mf>  ii 
digestion  in  health  prevent,  produces  irritation  and  acts  like  a  cathartic 
remedy.  Frequently  the  diarrhoea  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  griping 
pains,  and  it  may  be,  under  these  circumstances,  an  element  of  another  tunc* 
tional  affection,  namely,  colic.  These  attacks  of  diarrhoea  cease  8pontaneo»«]r. 
as  a  rule,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  undigested  matter,  and  they  are  rartlj 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  medical  advice. 

An  arrest  of  intestinal  digestion  may  take  place  from  causes  other  than 
errors  of  diet,  and  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  A  strong  mental  emotion  may  have 
this  effect.  I  was  present  at  an  operation  for  hernia  when  the  surgeon,  fnun 
the  mental  anxiety  incident  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  was  obliged  to  n^ 
linquish  the  scalpel  and  precipitately  retire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  A  gpntk- 
man  in  business  receiving,  suddenly,  unexpected  information  which  led  h  ra 
to  know  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  was  immediately  seized  with  diarrhoea.  In 
like  manner  diarrhoea  may  arise  from  an  arrest  of  digestion  from  an  ex(M««iirY 
to  cold  or  from  over-exertion.  In  these  cases  the  mechanism  is  the  same  as 
when  the  diarrhoea  depends  on  dietetic  errors,  the  undigested  aliment  in  ;tr 
large  intestine  acting  like  a  cathartic. 

Diarrhoea,  not  transient,  but  continuing  more  or  less,  perhaps  becomin; 
chronic  or  recurring  at  short  intervals,  also  proceeds,  in  a  large  proportion  U 
cases,  from  indigestion.  Habitual  or  frequent  indigestion,  especially  intr«. 
tinal  indigestion,  leads  to  diarrhoea  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  lransi«*nt, 
namely,  the  undigested  aliment  undergoes  chemical  changes  and  canses  irri- 
tation of  the  large  intestine.  The  dejections,  as  in  transient  diarrlMeat  mar 
be  feculent,  bilious,  mucous,  lienteric,  or,  more  rarely,  serous.  The  diarrlf«ra 
in  these  cases  is,  in  fact,  an  element  or  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  bat  not  infre* 
quently,  the  disorder  of  digestion  being  confined  mainly  to  the  small  totestior, 
dyspeptic  ailments,  aside  from  the  diarrhoea,  ore  not  marked.  The  iiMii^?r»- 
tion  thus  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  may  be  produced  and  kept  up  by  vanoct 
causes  independent  of  excess  or  errors  of  diet ;  in  fact,  the  causes  are  thote 
of  dyspepsia,  mental  anxiety  often  playing  an  important  part  in  the  eauaatioc. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  diarrhoea,  in  certain  eases,  to  an  exc-^^ 
or  a  vitiated  quality  of  bile.  This  causation  is  inferred  when  the  drj«ctk-D!« 
are  notably  bilious.  This  view  is  not  improbable,  although  not  based  <n 
positive  knowledge.  The  bile  may  not  be  reabsorbed  from  the  aliment^^y 
canal,  as  in  health,  and  hence  accumulates  in  excess,  witboot  a  morhtd  i*~ 
crease  in  the  secretion  ;  it  may  be  secreted  in  undue  quantity,  or  it  may  b**^ 
a  morbidly  irritating  property. 

Diarrhoea  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  summer  season.     This  mav  Kv. 
in  part,  explained  by  the  larger  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  io  ti^ 
ingesta  during  this  season,  and  by  the  effect  of  heat  In  weakening  di|T»tH  a 
It  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  a  more  abundant  secretion,  or  to  a  ksstotd  aS- 
sorption,  of  bile.     It  is  a  much  more  frequent  affection  in  tropical  tkar.    *. 
cold  or  temperate  climates.     It  is  apt  to  occur  in  travelling,  esi«cial]y  in  ?  *  •- 
summer  season.     Its  occurrence  is  generally  attributed  to  the  drinking-wair  •> 
but  a  more  rational  explanation  is  to  refer  it  to  indigestion  caused  bt  diKrt 
errors,  over- exertion,  and  disturbance  of  the  regular  habits  of  life.    Cbildrv 
are  far  more  subject  to  diarrhoea  than  adults,  es|)ecially  during  dentitioo. 
in  children  the  dejections  are  often  manifestly  lienteric,  showing  its 
ence  on  indigestion.    It  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  affeclkm  kw  w  -si 
as  cholera  infantum^  or,  popularly,  in   this   country,  swrnmcr  cmmfi^^'\ 
Among  soldiers,  esi)ccially  in  caminigns  during  the  summer  seMOA,  cr   .r] 
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ram  dtmates,  diarrhcea  is  extremely  common,  attributable  to  irregular  habits 
ft9  regards  diet,  conjoined  with  the  exposure  and  fatigue  incident  to  active 
serrice.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  persons  exhausted  from  the  want  of  food  or 
other  deprivations,  and  in  females  enfeebled  and  anasmic  from  protracted  lacta- 
tion, due  in  these  cases  to  intestinal  indigestion.  The  same  explanation, 
pfDbablj,  applies  to  the  diarrhcea  which  occurs  at  a  late  period  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  and  other  chronic  affections,  when  not  dependent  on  in* 
testinal  lesions.'  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  called  coiliguative 
dtarrhaa. 

The  accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in  the  blood,  as  a  consequence  of 
renal  disease,  occasions  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhcea  and  vomiting  which  occur 
under  these  circumstances  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  vica- 
nously  urea,  and  are,  therefore,  conservative.  They  occur  when  the  kidnejrs 
are  removed  in  inferior  animals,  and,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
and  Barriswill,  the  liquid  transudation  into  the  alimentary  canal  contains 
either  urea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  dejections  in  uremic  diarrhoea 
are  serous  or  watery. 

Another  pathological  condition  occasionally  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  is 
congestion  of  the  portal  vessels  when  the  circulation  in  this  portion  of  the 
vascular  system  is  obstructed  by  hepatic  disease.  It  thus  is  a  symptom  in 
some  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  limit  the 
dropsical  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  that 
disease.  The  diarrhoea,  under  these  circumstances,  is  serous,  transudation 
taking  place  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  congested  veins. 

Crapiuloos  diarrhoea,  or  transient  diarrhoea  due  to  indigestion,  in  general 
calls  for  little  or  no  treatment.  If  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  be  not 
spontaneously  expelled,  an  evacuant  remedy  may  be  given.  A  saline  purga- 
tive is  best  adi^ted  to  this  end.  The  propriety  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  dejections  which 
have  occurred.  If  these  have  been  abundant  and  feculent,  a  cathartic  is  not 
reqmred.  If,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  diarrhoea,  pain, 
or  uneasiness  continue,  the  irritation  may  be  quieted  by  a  mild  anodyne,  for 
example,  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  for  an  adult, 
in  chalk  mixture,  a  grain  of  opium,  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  a  salt 
of  morphia  in  mint  water,  or  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  combined  with 
two  or  three  grains  of  aromatic  powder.  The  remedy  chosen  is  to  be  repeated 
after  six  or  eight  hours,  if  required.  The  diet  for  a  day  or  two  should  be 
simple  and  somewhat  restricted.  Subsequently  a  laxative  may  be  required 
if  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously.  The  treatment  of  cases  of  diarrhoea 
tending  to  continuance  or  frequently  recurring  and  dependent  on  indigestion, 
embraces,  in  the  first  place,  remedies  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  large 
intestine.  Opium  in  some  form  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only 
temporarily,  because  its  continued  use  tends  still  more  to  impair  digestion. 
A  mild  purgative  may  often  be  prescribed  with  advantage,  for  frequent  and 
loose  dejections  are  not  incompatible  with  retention  of  hardened  feces,  in  fact, 
with  constipation.  The  subcarbonate  or  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  to  relieve  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  often  effective,  and  is  not 
open  to  the  objections  of  opium.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to 
lislf  a  drachm  to  adult  patients.  If  not  alone  effective,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
salt  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  it.  Of  a  variety  of  remedies  tried  in  cases 
of  chronic  diarrhoea  among  soldiers  returning  from  the  campaigns  in  Virginia 
in  the  summers  of  1862  and  1863,  bismuth,  in  my  hands,  proved  the  most 
eifectire,  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  others.  Opiates 
are  sometimes  most  efiective,  and  least  objectionable,  when  given  per  enema, 
34 
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Pepsin  or  the  rennet-wine  is  sometimes  useful  temporarily  as  a  lueansof 
artificial  digestion,  given  as  already  recommended  in  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

This  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  is  merely  palliative.  The  curative 
treatment  embraces  regulation  of  diet  and  measures  to  render  digestion  com> 
plete.  The  diet,  in  quantity  and  quality,  should  be  adapted  to  the  digestive 
powers.  Chickens,  eggs,  and  tender  meats  plainly  cooked,  are  most  likelj 
to  be  digested,  but  in  some  cases  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  is  found  to  be 
preferable.  Experience  in  individual  cases  is  to  be  the  guide.  Crude  re^- 
tables  are  to  be  interdicted,  but  ripe  fruits,  in  moderation,  uulj  frequently  W 
taken  without  inconvenience  and  with  advantage.  A  moderate  quantitr  at' 
food,  taken  at  short  intervals,  is  generally  advisable,  rather  tlian  a  full  m^al 
once  or  twice  daily.  A  sea-voyage,  a  visit  or  removal  from  the  city  to  th»* 
country,  or  the  change  of  a  warm,  variable,  humid,  relaxing  climate  for  nn 
atmosphere  cool,  uniform,  dry,  and  bracing,  will  be  likely  to  prove  highlr 
beneficial,  if  not  curative,  in  cases  which  resist  dietetic  and  medjcina]  irrat- 
ment.  The  efficacy  of  these  measures  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  cases  of  the 
so-called  summer-complaint  of  children. 

The  remedies,  other  than  those  merely  palliative,  which  are  useful  in  ibe 
cases  of  diarrhcea  under  consideration,  belong  among  the  tonics  and  astringents; 
the  latter  may  be  both  palliative  and  curative.     Of  the  various  vegt>tjil>.e 
astringents,  krameria,  haematoxylon,  kino,  catechu,  and  rubus  villosus  an* 
eligible  articles.     The  tannic  acid,  if  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  is  sometimes 
efficient.     As  purely  tonic  remedies,  quinia  or  the  non-officinal  preparati«T.* 
€if  Calisaya  bark,  so  much  in  vogue,  and  other  bitter  infusions,  are  oti«-^ 
useful.     Salicin,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  daily,  is  an  excellent  tvntc 
remedy.     Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  useful  when  the  patient  is  anemic, 
as  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  occurring  in  females  during  lactation.     The  tiDctur<- 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  chalybeates.     The  persuli^l  atr 
or  pemitrate  of  iron  is  sometimes  efficacious  as  an  astringent^  as  well  «»  i^ 
tonic,  remedy.     Of  mineral  tonics  and  astringents,  the  acetate  of  lead,  nitr&:c 
of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  have  been  found  usefuL     The  subcar- 
bonate  or  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  of  great  value  in  chronic  diarrbcrm,  d  ; 
only  as  a  palliative  but  as  a  curative  remedy,  given  in  large  do«es  nam*'-^^. 
from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  three  or  four  times  daily,  sometimes  in  cooibiT.^ 
tion  with  small  doses  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  as  recommended  above,  in  cvr   ^v- 
tion  with  palliative  measures  of  treatment.     The  mineral  acids  are  efficaur:     • 
in  some  Ciises.     The  preparation  known  as  Ho[)e*s  mixture  has  been   m  #- 
in  use.     This  mixture  is  composed  of  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  from  :•  rt; 
to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  four  ounces  of  camphor  water,  a  iables|ioor.:u.    *\ 
be  taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.     In   rebellious  cases  of  elm*    *\ 
diarrluca,  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been  named  are  to  be  p\«a    '-i 
succession,  and  in  various  combinations.     The  curative  and  palliative   r»  c-  ^ 
dies  are  to  be  combined  to  meet  the  indications  in  individual  casea. 

Diarrhoea  de[)endent  on  unemia,  and  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  dor^  c#  I 
admit  of  curative  treatment,  and,  being  conservative,  ta  only  to  be  k-.  .1 
within  certain  limits  by  palliative  reme<lies. 

Bnterorrhagia. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  properly  called  Entfimita^  | 
The  term  meltgna  has  been  used  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black  dejr^  .  \ 
consistinc;  of  blood  which  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  taw 
canal.  Partial  digestion  of  the  blood,  or  the  action  upon  it  of  ~ 
and  intestinal  secretions,  renders  it  tarry  or  pitch-like  in  appei 
generally  very  offensive  to  the  smell.     Dejections  of  this  characti 
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!o  follow  oMtToiThagia.     The  term  melspna  has  been  also  applied  to  cases 

uf  iTLHrorrhagia  in  which  the  blood  vomited  presents  a  similar  appearance. 

Murmrer,  the  term  has  been  loosely  applied  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black 

craruatioDs,  not  consisting  of  blood.     The  term  is  one  of  those  which  it  is 

<l^irable  should  become  obsolete.     Cases  in  which  blood  evacuated  from  the 

bevels  comes  from  the  stomach,  or  from  anj  of  the  abdominal  viscera  other 

than  the  intestinal  canal,  are  not  cases  of  enterorrhagia.     Nor  are  cases  of 

Hemorrhoidal  or  other  hemorrhages  occurring  near  the  anus,  properly  em- 

6nirM  under  this  head.     The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  must  be  the  mucous 

vv'inbnuie  between  the  stomach  and  rectum.    The  tarry  or  pitch-like  appear- 

aiKp  of  blood  in  the  stools  is  evidence  of  its  gastric  source.     But  this  appear- 

ari'^  IS  not  positive  proof  that  the  matter  evacuated  is  blood.     It  is  probably 

^\<M  if  the  stools  have  been  preceded  by  the  vomiting  of  blood,  but  in  some 

Ci4»s  of  gastrorrhagia  vomiting  does  not  take  place,  all  the  blood  passing 

into  the  intestinal  canal.     In  doubtful  cases,  dilution  in  water  of  some  of  the 

EiVi*»T  evacuated,  renders  the  appearance  of  blood  more  evident,  or  recourse 

ma5  be  had  to  the  microscope  or  to  the  spectroscope.     When  the  source  of 

)«-nK>rrhage  is  the  rectum,  the  blood  is  fresh  in  appearance,  and  is  passed 

M'«nf,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  either  after  a  fecal  evacuation,  or  with 

•^raining  efibrts  to  procure  a  stool.     Examination  with  the  eye  or  touch  will 

*'<>v  the  existence  generally  of  haemorrhoids,  but,  in  some  cases,  other  local 

A**  ^rtions,  such  as  ulcers,  carcinoma,  a  polypus,  or  intussusception. 

In  cases  of  enterorrhagia,  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  different  situations 

a.'r>n^  the  tract  of  the  small  and  large  intestine.     The  blood  is  less  changed 

tri  appearance  the  nearer  the  rectum  its  source,  and  the  more  quickly  it  is 

"riruated.     If  the  hemorrhage  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube, 

iri'i  the  blood  pass  slowly  along  the  tube,  it  becomes  dark  or  blackish,  its 

•^i;i««ranoe  resembling  that  of  the  melaenic  stools  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia, 

ir.'l  there  may  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  appear- 

irr^  be  due  to  the  presence  of  blood.    The  quantity  of  blood  passed  in  ditferent 

'i«^  of  enterorrhagia  varies.     It  is  frequently  large,  amounting,  in  some 

'^^^f  to  several  pints  and  even  quarts.     Evacuations  may  consist  wholly  of 

•t^U  or  the  blood  may  be  mixed  with  fecal  matter.   The  blood  may  be  entirely 

•\  lid,  or  the  evacuations  may  contain  clots  in  more  or  less  abundance. 

Intextinal,  like  gastric,  hemorrhage  has  rarely  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 

. .  .-miiridual  affection.    Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  is  incidental  to  a  variety 

4  morbid  conditions.     It  is  an  important  occasional  event  in  typhoid  fever, 

•'>  i  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  that  disease.     It  enters  into  the  charac- 

•  n-cie  dejections  of  dysentery.     It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  embolism  of 

"«  «u|ferior  mesenteric  artery.    It  occurs  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  bowels. 

1     •  a  rmre  occurrence  in  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  small  or  large  intes- 

'  '".     It  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  scorbutus,  purpura  hemorrhagica, 

•  '  J  jrllow  fever.     Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  may  be  vicarious  of  menstru- 
I  '>  -1.      It  is  not  an  uncommon  effect  of  the  portal  congestion  occasioned  by 

Tr.-^iii  oC  the  liver.  It  occurs,  however,  when  not  connected  with  these  or 
k.-  ;  ficli^r  discoverable  morbid  conditions.  I  have  met  with  several  examples 
'Tit'TtN-rhagia  not  connected  with  any  of  the  several  causative  conditions 
p..i«-h  esMt  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  While,  therefore,  the  chances 
'-  f  Lat  0€Miie  of  these  conditions  exist,  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  not 
I    .  #r  oT  the  existence  of  any  of  them.     Symptoms  attributable  to  the  loss  of 

•  '  •!«  mod  marked  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  are  debility, 
.  .'ir,  fr»»hleness  of  the  pulse,  perspiration,  sense  of  faintness,  etc.     The  loss 

*tr^td  may  be  sufficiently  great  and  rapid  to  occasion  sudden  death,  but  this 
-.**•.  The  repetitions  of  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  a  degree  of  exhaus- 
-    xnd  anaemia  from  which  recovery  is  difficult,  and  a  fatal  result  may  take 
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place  bj  slow  asthenia.  In  general,  however,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  ooii» 
nected  with  morbid  conditions  which  involve  danger,  the  prognosis  is  faTor- 
able.  Hemorrhage  sufficient  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  may  take  place  and  no 
blood  be  discharged  by  stool.  In  such  a  case,  the  diagnosis  of  enterorrfaagia 
is  impracticable. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  affections  or  morbid  conditions  with  whifh 
intestinal  hemorrhage  is  usually  connected  need  not  be  here  repesued.  It 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  measures  having  reference  to  the  hemorrhage.  TIif^«e 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  Rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent position  and  quietude  of  mind  are  important.  The  peristaltic  inov4». 
ments  are  to  be  quieted  by  opium.  Cold  applications  to  the  abdomen  should 
be  made  if  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  be  urgently  indicated.  The  rao^t 
effective  mode  of  applying  cold  is  by  means  of  the  ice-bag.  In  cases  in  which 
this  indication  is  less  urgent,  dry  cupping,  sinapisms,  and  warm  stimulating 
pediluvia  will  suffice  without  the  application  of  cold.  Food  and  drinks  should 
be  taken  cold.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  and  bland.  Purgatives  are 
contra-indicated.  The  mineral  acids  are  generally  thought  to  be  usefol  in 
cases  of  intestinal,  as  well  as  in  gastric,  hemorrhage.  The  sulphuric  acid 
lemonade  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  grateful  beverage.  The  various 
hemostatic  remedies  given  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia,  namely,  tannic  acid,  gallic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  etc.,  are  to  be 
resorted  to  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINR- 

(CONTINUKD.) 
Oonstipatlon.    Inteitinal  Oollc.    Enteral^a.    ]>Mi  CoUe. 

CONTINUING  to  consider  the  functional  affections  of  the  alimentarr 
canal,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  constipation,  intestinal  colic,  eo- 
teralgia,  and  the  so-called  colic  from  lead-poisoning. 

Constipation. 

The  terms  constipation  and  costiveness  are  commonly  used  as  synonyms* 
denoting  insufficiency  of  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  The  latter  of  the  two 
terms  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  insufficiency  than  tb** 
former,  the  number  of  dejections  being  normal,  but  the  quantity  deficient, 
and  the  act  of  defecation  labored.  The  term  obstipation  has  been  almdr 
defined  to  denote  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  than  constipation,  that  i^ 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  either  as  a  functional  disorder  or  dependent  on  tU 
various  lesions  which  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Consti- 
pation exists  as  a  functional  disorder,  and  it  is  incidental  to  various  affections. 
As  a  functional  disorder  it  is  extremely  frequent,  and,  although  not  a  seriouft 
affection,  it  claims  attention  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  itoces- 
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sioDB,  its  importance  as  leading  to  other  ailments,  and  the  difficulty  often  of 
its  remoTel. 

The  afiection  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine.     The  anatomical  arrange- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  show  it  to  be  intended  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  depot  for  fecal  matter,  thus  providing  against  the  need  of  fre- 
quent acts  of  defecation.     The  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  propelled 
more  slowly  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestine,  ^r«/,  because  the  circum- 
ference of  the  former  is  larger  in  proportion  to  its  muscular  power ;  second^ 
in  the  ascending  part  of  the  colon  and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  contents 
are  propelled  in  opposition  to  gravitation ;  and,  third,  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  contents  is  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  small  intestine.     Expe- 
rience shows  that  one  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  daily  is  the  rule  in 
health.     Bat  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.     Some  persons  have,  habit- 
ually,  two  or  three  evacuations  daily,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  an 
evacoation  regularly  every  second  or  third  day,  without  any  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  constipation ;  in  fact,  persons  of  the  latter  habit  are  apt  to  experi- 
ence discomfort  if,  temporarily,  evacuations  take  place  daily.    In  determining, 
then,  the  existence  of  this  affection,  the  habit  in  health  is,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  into  account.     In  some  casis  the  act  of  defecation  is  delayed  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days  after  the  period  when  it  should  have  taken  place,  but  the 
evacoation,  when  it  occurs,  is  ample.     In  other  cases  the  act  occurs  daily, 
but  it  is  incomplete,  and  in  these  cases  the  act  is  usually  labored  and  painful, 
the  feces  being  dry,  compact  and  hard.     The  affection  may  be  occasional 
and  transient,  or  it  may  be  habitual. 

Constipation  gives  rise  to  various  local  morbid  effects,  such  as  a  feeling  of 
pressure  or  weight  in  the  perinseum,  a  sense  of  abdominal  distension  or  un- 
easiness, flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and  colic  pains.  Haemorrhoids  are  oflen 
attributable  to  this  affection.  It  gives  rise,  also,  to  pain  in  the  head,  dulness 
of  the  mind,  flushing  of  the  face,  palpitation,  and  general  malaise.  If  the  act 
of  defecation  require  violent  straining  efforts,  these  occasion,  sometimes, 
hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  if  the  cerebnd  arteries  be  diseased,  and  hernial 
protrusions.  The  contractility  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  large  intestine 
may  be  permanently  impaired  by  long-continued  distension,  so  that  the  affec- 
tion is  necessarily  permanent. 

Occasional  constipation  is  not  generally  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  medical  advice ;  persons  resort,  of  their  own  accord,  to  a  purgative 
or  an  enema.  It  is  when  the  affection  has  become  habitual  or  chronic,  that 
cases  come  under  the  cognissance  of  the  physician.  And,  in  order  to  under- 
stand  the  pathological  character  of  the  effection  in  these  cases,  and  its  causa- 
tion, certain  points  pertaining  to  the  function  of  defecation  in  health  are  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  its  normal  condition,  the  rectum  is  empty,  as  shown 
by  the  reseanshes  of  O'Beirne.^  This  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  sensibility  which,  in  health,  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of 
feces,  and  occasions  the  desire  to  defecate.  The  ability  to  perform  the  act 
involves  a  certain  contractile  power  in  the  large  intestine,  and  also  in  the 
abdominal  and  other  muscles  which  co-operate  in  the  performance  of  the  act. 
In  habitual  constipation  the  contractile  power  of  the  intestine  is  impaired  by 
distension.  The  muscular  tunic  is  more  or  less  paralyzed  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bladder  becomes 
paralyzed  from  over-distension.  The  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  disten- 
sion may  be  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  excrement,  but  it  is  generally  a 
resnlt  of  habitual  neglect  of  the  calls  of  nature.  The  desire  to  defecate '  is 
resisted,  or,  the  mind  being  pre-occupied,  the  call  is  unheeded,  and  the  act 

I  New  Views  of  Defecation,  eto.    By  James  0*Beirne.    Am.  ed.,  1834. 
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is  postponed,  until,  at  length,  the  sensibility  no  longer  gives  notice  of  fecal 
accumulation ;  hence,  the  accumulation  goes  on,  the  rectum  and  other  [>ur* 
tions  of  the  large  intestine  become  distended,  and  paresis  follows.  ThL«  is 
the  manner  in  which  constipation,  as  a  chronic  affection,  is  produced  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  The  hurried  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation* 
the  evacuation  being,  in  consequence,  incomplete,  has  measurably  the  sazue 
result  as  the  neglect  of  the  calls  of  nature.  Instead  of  receiving  adequate 
attention  as  important  to  health,  it  is  considered  an  annoyance  to  be  escapcii 
from  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  uncomfortable  provisions  for  defecati«m. 
especially  in  the  country,  contribute  to  constipation  by  rendering  it  disagree- 
able to  devote  to  the  act  more  time  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

Various  circumstances  may  contribute  to  this  affection.  The  abdominal 
muscles  play  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  defecation.  These  muscles  be- 
come  weakened  by  obesity,  and,  in  females,  as  a  result  of  pregnancy.  Tli^ 
muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine,  and  the  auxiliary  voluntary  muscles  coiioerD*-c 
in  defecation,  lose  more  or  less  of  their  contractile  power,  in  common  mill 
the  whole  muscular  system,  in  anaemia  and  other  enfeebling  conditions. 
Deficiency  of  bile  and  of  the  intestinal  secretions  may  enter  into  the  causatioo 
in  some  cases,  but  probably  the  importance  of  this  source  of  constipation  has 
been  over-estimated ;  constipation  is  not  always  present  when  no  bile  enters 
the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice.  The  ingestion  of  puivlT 
nutritious  food,  leaving  but  little  excrementitious  residue,  contributes  to  con- 
stipation. Sedentary  habits  are  supposed  to  favor  the  affection,  but  ii  u 
probable  that  other  causes  are  generally  more  operative,  and  especially  inat- 
tention to  the  calls  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  active  exercise  indnce* 
constipation  by  rendering  assimilation  more  active,  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  being  more  entirely  absorbed.  Loss  of  fluids  by  abundant 
perspiration  or  by  diuresis  is  another  cause.  The  change  of  habits,  with. 
generally,  an  increased  assimilation,  incident  to  a  sea-voyage,  as  is  veil 
known,  induces,  in  most  cases,  constipation. 

Occasional  constipation,  if  slight,  is  relieved  by  a  laxative  pill  repeated,  ii* 
necessary,  or  by  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  dissolved  in  a 
tumbler  of  simple  or  carbonated  water,  and  taken  upon  an  empty  stomacL 
The  Congress  or  the  Kissengen  water,  and  the  stronger  bitter  waters,  nameh, 
the  Friedrichshall,  Pullna,  or  Hunyadi-Janos,  in  small  doses,  may  be  takt-n 
in  lieu  of  the  salts  just  named.  A  preferable  method,  which  will  generallT 
suffice,  is  to  excite  the  action  of  the  large  intestine  by  a  simple  enema  of  o>lti 
water.  By  means  of  Davidson's  syringe,  the  patient  can  resort  to  this  meas- 
ure without  any  difficulty.  If  the  constipation  be  more  than  slight*  a  fev 
grains  of  blue  mass  or  a  purgative  pill  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  foUovt- d. 
if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught  or  an  enema  in  the  morning.  Pereons  air 
apt  to  have  recourse,  without  consulting  physicians,  to  purgatives,  under  an 
impression  that  they  are  always  harmless  and  generally  useful  aside  from  the 
relief  of  constipation.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  take  active  purgatives  tor 
slight  constipation,  and,  often,  when  nothing  is  required.  If  the  consti|)atioB 
give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  spontaneous 
relief,  and  a  little  delay  will  often  show  that  medicinal  interference  was  un- 
necessary. 

The  management  of  habitual  constipation  often  requires  much  care  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  patient.  The  object  is  to  secure 
regularity  and  sufficiency  in  the  evacuations.  The  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed are  various.  Tliey  may  be  arranged  into  dietetical,  medicinal,  and 
mechanical.  The  dieteticsJ  means  consist  in  using  freely  articles  which  leave, 
after  digestion,  a  bulky  residuum,  namely,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  the  variout 
vegetables  known  in  this  country  as  greens ;  or  articles  having  a  laxative 
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property,  sach  as  molasses,  prunes,  figs,  etc. ;  or  articles  with  indigestible 
coQittituents  which  stimulate  or  irritate  the  alimentary  canal,  namely,  bran 
bread,  com  meal,  groats,  or  cracked  wheat.  A  diet  consisting,  in  part,  of 
the  foregoing  articles,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  obviating  habitual  constipa- 
tioiL  But,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  this  class  of  means,  the  following 
jvaetical  rule  is  to  be  adopted ;  they  are  not  to  be  preferred  if  they  disorder 
dif^tion  or  occasion  more  disturbance  than  medicines.  More  harm  some- 
times results  from  overloading  the  digestive  organs  with  articles  of  diet  diffi- 
calt  of  digestion,  or  subjecting  the  canal  to  the  irritation  of  unbolted  flour, 
than  the  continuance  of  constipation  would  occasion.  A  tumbler  of  simple 
water,  or  of  carbonated  water,  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  is  not 
rafreqaently  efficacious ;  if  not,  a  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  added  will  often 
rentier  it  sufficient. 

Tbe  medicinal  means  are  laxative  remedies.  With  regard  to  these,  a 
peneral  rule  is,  tbe  remedy  chosen  should  be  Aiild,  and  the  quantity  as  small 
a.<*  will  suffice  for  the  object.  Purgation  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  patients  fall 
into  tbe  custom  of  allowing  the  constipation  to  continue  for  several  days, 
and  then  resorting  to  a  free  purgative.  The  constipation  is,  of  course,  relieved 
tur  tbe  time,  but  the  constipated  habit  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  by  this 
course.  Another  general  rule  may  be  stated :  If  more  than  one  smcM  dose 
of  kxative  be  required,  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  in  small  doses  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  rather  than  given  in  a  single  dose.  In  this  way  the 
<ibj«ct  is  effected  with  a  less  amount  of  medicinal  impression,  and  there  is  less 
n>k  of  purgation. 

Aft  r^:ards  the  particular  remedy,  aloes  is  especially  suited  to  the  desired 
^fJKU      It  may  generally  with  advantage  be  combined  in  a  pill  with  a  tonic, 
*^i\>fr  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  a  preparation  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
bToH-yamtts  or  belladonna  may  be  added.     A  very  small  proportion  of  aloes, 
a  AiiuJl  fraction  of  a  grain  in  each  pill,  will  often  suffice.     The  old  prepara- 
iHrQ  known  as  the  elixir  proprietatis  (tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh)  is  well 
*citi?4  to  tbe  object,  a  drachm  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  if  necessary, 
otw^  or  t«rice  during  the  day.     This  preparation  loses  with  age  its  disagree- 
able Inttemess,  and  is  not  generally  repulsive  given  with  a  little  water  and 
ail  ahundatoce  of  sugar.    The  extract  of  nux  vomica  combined  with  belladonna 
•**  byottcymmus  sometimes  answers  well.     A  small  piece  of  rhubarb  taken 
t^^^tcdly  dtiring  the  day,  effects  sometimes  the  object  satisfactorily,  and  this 
r^mt^y  U>  many  persons  is  not  disagreeable.    I  have  known  a  few  drops  of  the 
*  'trtare  of  colchicum,  repeated  shortly  after  each  meal,  to  answer  admirably. 
T't?  '•yrop  of  bocktbom  is  a  good  remedy.    There  are  various  modes  of  render- 
.*.,;  the  daily  use  of  a  laxative  remedy  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.     Prunes 
•t'-wr<J  in  an  infusion  of  senna  answer  well,  and  are  not  unpalatable.    The  con- 
'-/-tMMs  of  senna  and  medicated  figs  are  also  suited  to  persons  who  take  a  pill  or 
>  tupn  with  repugnance.     Trousseau  claimed  for  his  favorite  medicine,  bella- 
vinna,  tkaU  it  acts  as  an  efficient  laxative  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
i'  .'•»«  failed  to  have  this  action  in  my  experience,  and  I  have  frequently  made 
t.aJ  of  it.      Here,  as  in  other  instances,  ex[)erience  in  individual  cases  is  to 
'1^  !^«*  f^^e.     In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  medicinal  means  are  relied 
.  #»n«  flotne  form  of  the  so-called  dinner-pills,  or,  as  they  have  been  aptly 
•'-Ttt*^  **  perislaltic  persuaders,"  will  be  found  most  convenient  and  satisfac- 
'  ^7  ;  juid^   for  the  fastidious,  they  may  be  silvered  or  sugar-coated.     The 
V  -  -t**   niostard-seed  was  formerly  a  popular  remedy  much  in  vogue,  but  this 
"••jj'-rtionable  on  account  of  a  liability  to  accumulate  and  become  impacted 
m  -i.tn  the  intestine.    Laxative  remedies  are  not  to  be  continued  for  a  longer 
:^n'mi  than  is  required  to  secure  an  habitual  action  of  the  bowels.    A  minute 
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dose  of  strychnia  or  nuz  vomicii,  added  to  a  laxative,  renders  the  opention 
of  the  latter  more  successful. 

The  mechanical  means  consist  in  the  nse  of  enemas  and  soppositorict.  The 
regular  use  of  an  enema  of  cold  water,  at  the  same  hour  ilaily,  is  a  nnple, 
and  sometimes  an  efieciive  measure.  This  measure,  however,  is  better  raited 
to  occasional  than  to  habitual  cou8ti|>ation.  Habitually  resorted  to,  it  is  apt 
to  fail  after  a  time  ;  the  rectum  becoming  accustomed,  as  it  were,  to  the  stimu- 
lus  of  distension,  it  ceases  to  excite  the  peristaltic  movements.  In  60iiiecase« 
a  suppository  of  soap  answers  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  regular  and  futfi- 
cient  evacuation.  The  cocoa-nut  butter  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Com- 
mon molasses  candy  answers  equally  well,  an  oval  mass  of  the  size  of  • 
pigeon's  egg  being  introduced  within  the  rectum.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  ceasing  usually  to  be  effective  after  a  time. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  in  cases  of  habitaal  eonsti Ra- 
tion is  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  measures.     It  is  the  adoption  of  a  niW 
to  solicit  an  evacuation  at  the  same  hour  daily.     The  importance  of  this  ru> 
is  to  be  enjoined,  but,  of  course,  its  success  will  depend  on  the  peneverant^t 
of  the  patient.     The  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  for  the  act  of  defers- 
tion  is  to  be  selected,  and,  in  general,  the  most  favorable  time  is  in  the  moR>- 
ing  after  breakfast.     At  the  time  fixed  upon,  the  patient  shoold  devote  a 
reasonable  period  to  the  function  of  defecation,  but  without  persisting  m 
violent  fruitless  efforts.    This  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  m-t 
to  be  omitted  a  sin^e  day  except  from  necessity.     It  may  be  lonf^  before  i\  • 
desired  object  is  accomplished,  but,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  aid  of  tome  (4 
the  means  which  have  been  indicated,  the  desire  will  be  felt  at  the  appointt-  i 
hour,  and  the  ability  to  defecate  at  that  time  will  be  acquired  in  the  py^i 
majority  of  cases.     It  is  impossible  to  secure  regularity  and  sufficiency  ot'  tLf 
evacuations  without   perseverance  in   this  part  of  the  management.    Tl 
management  also  includes  a  rule  not  less  important,  namely,  never  to  ne^l'  t 
or  postpone  the  call  to  defecate,  when  it  occurs  either  after  or  before  th«r  tii.* 
for  the  habitual  perfornuince  of  the  act  of  defecation.     The  importance  • 
waiting  for  a  certain  period  after  the  contents  of  the  rectum  have  bt-^^n  ri* 
pelled  is  to  be  enjoined.     Often  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  rK*:*.  c 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  passage  from  the  colon  into  the  rectus   < 
fecal  matter  which,  remaining,  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  bowel  suid  r\  :.*i*  ~« 
it  accustomed  to  distension.    The  objects  in  the  management  are  to  be  «c>r- 
stood  and  kept  in  view,  namely,  1st,  To  preserve  or  restore  the  nomal  aniS.  ^ 
sensibility  of  the  rectum,  by  which  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  is  felt ;  ui  * 
2d,  To  prevent  paresis  from  distension,  and  to  restore  the  nnscular  |«>«  * 
which  has  been  lost  from  this  causi*. 

If  this  plan  were  early  inculcated  and  carried  out  in  health,  habitual  o*;* 
stipation  would  be  as  rare  as  it  is  now  frequent.     The  prevention  is  out  i--* 
sure  than  simple.     This  fact  should  be  generally  understood,  more  efrf***  -^  • 
in  the  training  of  girls,  most  of  whom  become  affected  with  habitual  «»•  *   - 
pation,  and  suffer  from  it  all  their  lives.     Unfortunately  the  exi^trncr  «•!;:' 
function  of  defecation  is  too  often  ignored  from  notions  of  talst*  delica<  } .  - 
the  affection  becomes  established  because  parents  and  teacbcni  mrr  *       *' 
themselves  ignorant  of  this  simple  method  of  prevention,  or  cun»^x-'r        i 
subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  physician. 

Cases  in  which  the  intervals  between  fecal  evacuations  are  nanj  «'-<»^ 
and  even  many  months,  the  accumulation  of  intestinal  contents  bcin^  lu*  *»  -  i 
with  more  or  less  inconvenience,  during  these  long  periods,  are  mBH*f£  *  i 
curiosities  of  medical  experience.  Of  the  cases  in  medical  literatnrr,  t  «  i 
in  which  the  longest  interval  occurred,  with  a  single  exceptioo,  «»«  *  -  ' 
municuted  for  the  Am,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sciencei  in  1874,  and  tiie  aau ,  -;     ' 
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1B76,  bj  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Strong,  of  Westfield,  N.  T.     In  this  case  eight 
ffloQiU  and  sixteen  days  elapsed  without  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels.' 

Intestinal  Colio. 

The  term  colicy  in  its  etymology,  relates  to  the  colon,  but  it  is  often  applied 
i<>  paroxysmal,  spasmodic  pain  in  other  parts.     Thus,  the  phrase  hepatic 
<^)!ic  is  used  to  denote  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  and 
rt'iial  colic  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  renal  calculi  along  the  ureter. 
A  psinful  affection  of  the  uterus   is  sometimes  called  uterine  colic.      In 
till*  present  nomenclature  of  diseases,  there  is  no  sufRx  or  prefix  which, 
}t)ined  to  the  name  of  a  part,  expresses  a  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  that 
jart.    The  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  known  as  colic  may  not  be 
i^ted  exclnsively  in  the  colon.     It  is  probable  that  the  small,  as  well  as  the 
Urgt:,  intestine  is  affected  in  certain  cases  of  intestinal  colic.     As  applied  to 
tb«  intestine,  colic  denotes  pain  occurring  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked  exacer- 
Utions,  the  pain  of  a  character  supposed  to  indicate  spasm,  that  is,  twisting, 
r(ta«tncting,  or  griping.     Colic  pains  are  symptomatic  of  different  inflam- 
auitorj  affections,  namely,  dysentery,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  of  the  various 
legions  which  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction.     They  enter,  also,  into  the 
fuDctiooal  affection  called  sporadic  cholera  or  cholera  morbus.     As  consti- 
tuting an  individual  malady,  colic,  of  course,  is  independent  of  inflammation 
iir  structural  lesions,  and  is  disconnected  from  any  other  functional  affection. 
Ad  attack  of  colic  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain, 
faryiog  mach  in  its  severity  in  different  cases.    The  pain  is  usually  seated 
tn  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.    It  is  frequently  extremely  severe ;  the  patient 
Ur£id«  the  body  forward  with  the  thighs  flexed,  writhes,  and  tries  a  variety 
"'  positions,  groaning  or  crying  aloud  from  the  intensity  of  suffering.     This 
«^«*-re  paio  continues  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  either  ceases  completely 
'»r  abates,  to  return  again  with  the  same  severity  after  an  interval  usually  of 
''.*:  :^  durmtion.     If  left  to  continue  without  measures  for  relief,  an  attack  may 
'Cibrace  a  few  paroxysms  only,  or  it  may  last  for  several  hours.     An  attack 
^•liog  for  a  short  time,  and  ending  in  one  or  more  free  evacuations  from  the 
U'Aeb,  is  so  common  as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

TLe  abdomen,  in  attacks  of  colic,  is  frequently  retracted,  but,  in  some 

''i-^'c,  it  ia  more  or  less  tympanitic.     Generally,  there  is  absence  of  tender- 

::'>-.  and  firm  pressure  with  the  hands,  or  lying  upon  the  belly,  affords  relief; 

i'-it  in  some  cases  there  is  more  or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressure, 

'^«*<':aliy  over  the  site  of  the  csecum.     During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the 

-  •  tfvmitud  muscles  are  sometimes  spasmodically  affected,  especially  the  rectus 

ti  ^•^  i/*,  I  he  sections  of  which  are  felt  as  hard  bunches.     Usudly  there  is 

'•'^'•tipatioa.     Nausea  is  sometimes  present  and  occasionally  vomiting.    The 

'f  u.«*t  iH  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  accelerated,  and  absence  of  fever  is  shown  by 

'-e  tl^'Tinometer.     The  skin  is  cool,  and,  during  the  severity  of  pain,  fre- 

•t  j^ntly  bathed  in  perspiration. 

In  a  cane  presenting  the  characters  just  described,  it  is  important  to  deter- 

n..7»» .  MA  noon  as  practicable,  the  existence  simply  of  a  functional  affection, 

''^:  ii-,  to  differentiate  colic  from  affections  in  which  pains  like  those  of  colic 

'-ur.     Tlie  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excluding  these  affections.    Dysentery 

V.  1  ••ntericas  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  diarrhoea  and  of  symptoms 

iroaiin$^  inflammation.     The  pain,  in  these  two  affections,  is  rarely  as  violent 

%^  io  most  eases  of  colic ;  but  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  exacerbations 

'/'  fmin  vamj  equal  in  violence  those  of  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  and  the  error 

i^'Ytnfoonding  these  two  affections  has  been  committed  in  not  a  few  instances. 

*  For  sjnopsis  of  this  case,  vide  Clinical  Medicine,  1879,  p.  374. 
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The  exclusion  of  peritonitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  notable  tender^ 
ness  over  the  abdomen,  of  increase  of  temperature,  of  frequency  of  the  pul«e, 
and  of  other  general  symptoms  denoting  a  much  graver  affection  than  colic 
Invagination,  internal  hernia,  and  other  obstructive  lesions  with  strangulation, 
cannot  always  be  at  once  excluded.    As  a  rule,  the  paroxysmal  pain  occurring 
in  connection  with  these  lesions  at  the  outset,  and,  indeed,  all  along,  is  It^s 
violent  than  in  colic,  and,  after  a  time,  the  existence  of  something  more  than 
colic  is  shown  by  persisting  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting  of  so-called  stercon* 
ceous  matter,  sometimes  tenesmus,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc 
The  absence  of  these  symptoms  warrants  the  exclusion  of  obstructive  leyions. 
The  possibility  that  some  obstructive  lesion  may  exist  is  not  to  be  lost  ^\^hi 
of  in  cases  which  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  simple  colic    The  possibilitr 
of  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  a  careful  ex* 
ami  nation  with  reference  to  this  point  is  not  to  be  omitted.    The  resemblance 
of  labor-pains  to  those  of  colic  is  to  be  recollected.     Pregnancy  is  sometime* 
concealed,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  physician,  supposing  his  patient  to 
be  suffering  from  colic,  has  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  cry  of  a  newly  bon 
infarct  under  the  bedclothes. 

The  several  varieties  of  colic  which  writers  have  generaHy  recognised  ^ 
not  require  separate  consideration.     Some  of  these  varieties  rest  on  an  insuA- 
cient  basis.     The  colic  has  been  called  crapulous  when  it  proceeds  froa 
indigestion.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  attacks  which  are  apt  to  follov 
over-indulgence  at  the  table,  ending  frequently  in  crapulous  dtarriMea.    A 
colic  is  called  flatulent  when  accompanied  with  tympanites,  or  the  expol^i^c 
of  gas  with  relief.     This  variety  occurs  especially  in  infancy.     The  term 
bilious  colic  has  been  used  when  the  affection  is  supposed  to  depend  on  hectic 
derangement.     This  dependence  is  merely  conjectural,  and  there  is  no  vicrf 
reason  for  continuing  to  append  the  word  bilious  to  this  aflectioo,  than  to 
various  others  in  which  the  co-existence  of  disorder  of  the  liver  is  equalir 
hypothetical.     Colic  has  been  called  stercoraceous  when  attributable  lo  tt^ 
retention  of  feces ;  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  oftener  an  effect  than  a  cau««  '^ 
colic.     In  another  variety  called  verminous,  the  colic  is  supposed  to  6t]*-od 
on  the  presence  of  worms,  but  it  noay  fairly  be  doubted  whether  colic  et*^ 
proceeds  from  this  source.     The  variety  called  saturnine  or  lead  calk  » 
properly  a  distinct  affection,  and  will  be  considered  as  such. 

The  morbid  condition  in  colic  is  supposed  to  be  spasm.  Its  seat  im  th^rf- 
fore,  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine.  That  this  is  the  patbol««ei«iI 
character  of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the  kind  of  pain,  tl<r  r\o- 
stipation,  together  with  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  therapeutical  ncsMifw 
which  are  found  to  be  successful.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  supposed  by  Al«^- 
crombie,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  spasm  may  be  preceded  by  paralv^u  •  ^'  a 
section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  pai«as<r  itf  (t« 
contents.  Like  other  spasmodic  affections,  it  may  be  produced  by  cma«« 
which  act  either  directly  upon  the  part  afiected,  or  indirectly  thixw^t.  -'j^ 
nervous  communications. 

Attacks  of  colic  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  attributable  to  tKe  W^ 
action  of  the  ingesta.     They  may  arise  from  indigestion  cauned  by  ei:**' 
excess  in  quantity  or  the  indigestible  quality  of  food.     They  not  intrr^^c^*'   • 
follow  exposure  to  cold  or  fatiguing  exertions,  but  these  causes  probable  ^' 
by  occasioning  indigestion.     Certain  articles  of  diet,  for  example,  sKr!  -r^i. 
in  some  persons,  give  rise  to  attacks  of  colic  in  consequencr  oif  ao  nlt^t* 
crasy  which  is  inexplicable.     The  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine  is  espf<r-»  ^ 
susceptible  to  spasm  in  infancy,  and  colic  occurs  much  oflener  in  9mr\j  ttj^ri 
in  middle  and  advanced  life.     A  su}»ceptibility  to  intestinal  spaMB   brliur*  *  I 
some  ))er8ons,  constituting  a  pnMli^iioftition  to  this  affection.     In  t\tr  in*.'"! 
01*  every  physician  there  are  thoM.*  who  are  subiect  to  attacks  of  cutt«c  s^ 
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or  less  frequentlj.  This  predisposition  may  continue  for  a  certain  number  of 
jeva  and  then  disappear.  Persons  with  this  predisposition  often  have  an 
onoomfortable  sensation  of  weight,  coldness,  or  numbness  in  the  abdomen, 
vi(h  general  languor  and  irritability,  preceding  the  development  of  colic, 
and  bj  means  of  these  premonitions  thej  are  able  to  predict  an  impending 
lUack. 

Although  attended  with  great,  and,  if  not  efficiently  treated,  often  pro- 
tncted,  snflering,  colic  is  not  a  dangerous  affection.  It  may  be  doubted  if, 
iJooe,  it  ever  prove  fatal.  It  is  one  of  those  violent  functional  affections  from 
which  recovery  takes  place  rapidly.  It  has  no  tendency  to  eventuate  in  in- 
ftuDmation  or  any  other  disease,  but,  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  fatigue  or  weakness,  and  more  or  less  abdominal  soreness  may  remain 
for  some  time. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  the  relief  of  spasm  as  indicated  by  the  cessation 
of  pain.  Measures  are  to  be  directed  to  this  object  without  reference  to  the 
aiue  of  attack  or  the  existence  of  constipation.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
sn  attack  have  been  induced  by  the  presence  of  irritating  ingesta,  measures 
directed  to  the  spasm  should  take  precedence  of  evacuants;  and  if,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  bowels  were  constipated  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the 
removal  of  this  condition  is  a  secondary  object.  So  long  as  pain  continues, 
then  is  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  cathartics,  and  to  defer  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  pain  until  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  is  to  prolong  need- 
lessly the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

In  mild  attacks,  warmth  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  a  little  spirit  not 
largely  diluted  with  hot  water,  some  aromatic  stimulant,  such  as  anise,  gin- 
fpr,  dove^j  mint,  etc,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  will  suffice  to  procure 
relief.     Twenty  drops  of  chloroform,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  short  intervals, 
will  aooietimes  afford  prompt  relief  in  severe  cases.     If  not,  opium  in  some 
form  is  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  procuring  freedom  from  pain.     Adminis- 
tiatioo  per  emema  is  to  be  preferred.     A  drachm  of  laudanum  with  the  same 
qoantiiy  of  the  tincture  of  assafostida,  in  a  small  quantity  of  mucilage  or 
March,  may  be  injected,  with  injunctions  to  the  patient  to  resist  the  desire  to 
expel  it,  and,  usually,  in  a  short  time,  this  desire  ()as8es  off.     If  complete 
rebcf  do  not  follow  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  enema  may  be  repeated.     If 
the  foflering  be  extremely  intense,  double  this  quantity  of  laudanum,  in  the 
case  of  an  adnlt,  may  be  given  in  the  first  or  second  enema,  or  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  morphia  may  be  injected  hypodermically.     If  necessai*y,  the  enema 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  may  be  repeated  a  second  or  third  time.    A  simi- 
lar plan  ta  to  be  pursued  as  regards  the  doses  and  repetitions,  if  the  opiate  be 
friieii  by  the  mouth.     If  hypodermic  injections  be  given,  caution  is  to  be 
exereiaod  io  their  repetition.     Fatal  narcotism  has  been  induced  by  want  of 
catkin  in  this  regard.     Hot  fomentations  or  dry  heat  should  be  applied  to 
like  abdomen.     Speedy  success  may  be  counted  upon  by  pursuing  this  plan 
of  tnimcment. 

The  aubaeqoent  treatment  is  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  relating  to 
the  abdoeiep.  If  no  inconvenience  be  felt,  measures  to  effect  a  movement  of 
th»  bowela  need  not  be  employed  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours. 
A'oc  infrequently,  if  the  physician  be  not  in  haste  to  give  a  cathartic,  a  suffi- 
cirat  emcuation  occurs  spontaneously.  If  measures  to  effect  a  movement  be 
ttqulred^  a  Ivge  simple  enema  may  sufAce ;  if  not,  a  mild  saline  purgative 
may  be  given  in  divided  doses,  or  castor  oil,  if  this  remedy  be  not  offensive 
Io  tbe  pnlif  fit      The  diet  for  a  day  or  two  should  be  simple  and  restricted. 

Tbe  eerininty  with  which  colic  yields  to  an  efficient  opiate  treatment,  ren- 
H^T«  it  «Mie  of  the  affections  which  exemplify  very  palpably  the  resources  of 
u»^i\ane.  Some  patients,  however,  suffer  considerably  from  the  after-effects 
Qi  tl«e  <»pittfli  given,  and  this  in  a  measure  compromises  the  mutual  satisfae- 
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tion  of  the  physician  and  patient  in  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

who  are  unfortunately  affected  unpleasantly  by  most  forms  of  opium, 

times  able  to  take  certain  preparations  with  less  inconvenience  than  others. 

The  experience  of  the  patient  on  this  point  should  be  consulted. 

Enteralgia. 

The  term  enteralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  referable  to  the  intestirHf. 
It  has,  to  the  latter,  the  same  relation  as  gastralgia  to  the  stomach.  Gas- 
tralgia  and  enteralgia  may  be  associated  (gastro-enteralgia).  Enteralgia  and 
colic  are  not  infrequently  confounded,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
clinically,  the  one  from  the  other.  Enteralgia  is  characterized  by  pain  within 
the  abdomen,  with  intermissions  or  remissions,  the  pain  having  more  or  ks^ 
intensity,  but  lacking  the  twisting  or  griping  character  of  the  pain  in  oolic 
It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  contortions  and  oral  expressions  €/f  suffering. 
In  females,  enteralgia  is  an  element  of  attacks  of  tympanites  ^lae  to  the  secre- 
tion of  gas,  and  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  hysterical  phenomena. 

Tlie  diagnosis  involves  the  exclusion  of  the  various  affections  from  which 
colic  is  to  be  discriminated,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  affection.  The 
so-called  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  (myalgia)  is  also  to  be  excluded. 
Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  existence  of  tender- 
ness in  front  at  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  region,  and  also  at  the  points  in 
the  lumbar  and  lateral  portions  of  the  body,  whereas,  in  enteralgia,  tenderaeGS 
on  pressure  is  generally  wanting.  Moreover,  this  affectioQ,  as  well  as  myalgia, 
is  generally  unilateral. 

The  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  gastialgia 
and  other  neuralgic  affections. 

Lead  Colio.    Enteralgia   from  Lead. 

The  affection  now  commonly  known  as  saturnine  or  lead  colic  has  been 
described  by  writers,  at  different  times  and  places,  under  a  variety  of  names. 
Painter's  colic,  plumber's  colic,  colic  of  Poitou,  colica  pictonum,  Devon- 
shire colic,  colic  of  Madrid,  rachialgia,  dry  bellyache,  and  other  names  which 
might  be  added,  all  relate  to  the  same  affection,  which  is  one  <rf'  the  varied 
forms  under  which  lead-poisoning  is  manifested.  The  affection  differs  from 
ordinary  colic  as  regards  not  only  its  causation  and  clinical  history,  bat  itt 
pathological  character ;  it  is  not  a  spasmodic,  but  a  neuralgic  affection,  that 
is,  a  variety  of  enteralgia. 

It  is  developed  usually  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  is  preceded  by  prodromic 
phenomena  which  are  the  general  effects  of  lead-poisoning,  namely,  fiallor 
due  to  anaemia,  and  frequently  an  icterode  hue  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  fetor  of 
the  breath  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  constipatioii, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  muscular  debility.  Pain  in  the 
abdomen,  at  first  comparatively  slight,  progressively  increases,  becoming  at 
length  the  chief  ailment.  The  pain  is  oflenest  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus,  sometimes,  however,  to  the  epigastrium  or  hypogastrium,  and  it 
nmy  be  limited  to  other  situations,  or  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  abdomen, 
but  it  is  usually  confined  within  a  small  space.  The  pain  frequently  slioots 
into  the  back,  the  genital  organs,  and  in  other  directions.  It  is  sometime! 
dull  or  aching,  and,  at  other  times,  acute  and  lancinating.  It  vari»,  ia 
different  cases,  within  wide  limits,  as  regards  intensity.  In  a  mild  form  it 
merely  occasions  annoyance,  like  the  pain  in  certain  cases  of  gastralgia,  but 
in  a  severe  form  the  suffering  is  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  assume  a 
variety  of  unnatural  and  fantastic  positions,  and  to  utter  loud  groans  or  cne9, 
as  in  severe  cases  of  gastralgia  and  ordinary  colic.  The  abdomen  mar  be 
more  or  less  meteorized  or  tympanitic,  but  it  is  oftener  depressed  and  nssistio| 
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topressare.     The  resistance  to  pressure  is  caused  by  tonic  contraction  of  the 
ibdominal  muscles,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  aifec- 
tioD.    Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  if  made  gradually  and  over  a  considerable 
jpaee,  is  generallr  well  borne,  and  often  affords  relief;  patients  are  apt  to  lie 
opon  the  bellj,  with  a  folded  pillow,  or  some  other  substance,  and  sometimes 
the  closed  hand,  placed  under  them  over  the  seat  of  pain.    Pressure,  however, 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  percussion  of  the  abdomen  may  not  be  well 
borne.    The  bowels  are  constipated,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  infre- 
quent, and  the  dejections  frequently  consist  of  small  hard  lumps,  or  scybala. 
More  or  less  nausea  occurs  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  not  infrequently  vom- 
iting.   HiccoQgh  and  eructations  of  gas  are  not  uncommon.     The  appetite 
L«  Io6t   The  urine  is  scanty  and  micturition  is  sometimes  difficult  and  painful. 
Circmnscribed  projections  or  tumoi*s,  changing  their  situation,  and  due,  evi- 
(i^ntlj,  to  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  have 
Wn  observed.     The  |)ain  may  be  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  the  patient,  in 
tit*  iDtermissions,  being  entirely  free  from  it,  but  much  oftener  more  or  less 
cotiftant  pain  is  experienced,  with  exacerbations.    The  paroxysms  or  exacerba- 
tionj  vary  much  in  different  cases  in  duration,  as  well  as  severity.     They  may 
Ua  for  a  few  moments  only,  or  continue  for  several  hours.    The  intermissions 
or  rvmisstoDS  also  vary  in  duration  from  a  few  moments  to  hours  and  even  days. 
Id  coDJanction  with  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  there  is  no  fever  unless 
ttipre  is  some  accidental  complication.     The  pulse  is  abnormally  slow,  and 
frequently  irregular.     It  is  generally  fuller  and  harder  than  in  health.'     The 
-kin  is  cool.    The  mind  is  anxious  and  depressed.     The  strength  fails  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  duration  of  the  affection.     The 
iSxUon  may  be  complicated  with  other  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning, 
AAmely,  paralysis  affecting  certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  especially 
ti«  extensors  of  the  forearm,  amaurosis,  neuralgia  in  different  situations,  occa^ 
*u,val\j  epileptiform  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma.     The  latter  have  been 
cabmoed  by  Tanquerel  and  other  writers  under  the  name  lead  encephalopathy. 
The  ailection  has  no  definite  duration,  in  this  respect  resembling  neuralgic 
iftvtioiifl  in  general.     When  left  to  itself,  it  may  end  in  a  few  days,  or  afler 
ihf^  lapse  of  weeks,  and,  if  the  patient  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  cause, 
it  moT  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.     In  itself,  it  involves  little  or  no  dan- 
^T  lo  life,  nor  is  there  ground  to  believe  that  it  leads  to  any  serious  abdomi- 
roi  diseaoe.     But  other  effects  of  lead-poisoning,  which  may  complicate  or 
'  'i>m  this  affection,  especially  the  effects  embraced  under  the  name  lead 
'r.o^f4uUopatby,  are  liable  to  end  fatally.     The  affection  frequently  pursues 
-'*  irregular  eoorse,  varying  in   severity  much   at  different   periods ;   and 
~  U^^f-a,  after  all  the  symptoms  have  ceased  for  days  or  weeks,  without  any 
'''•«a  totrodaction  of  lead,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  introdoction  of  lead  into  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  rise  to 

'-  motind  elfiicts,  may  take  place  through  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  mucous 

r^'mbraoe  in  other  parts,  and  the  skin.     Certain  occupations  involve  the 

^laiaiion  of  lead.     Persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-paints  are 

x»^t  fr&poAed,  and,  of  those  who  suffer  from  lead-poisoning,  the  largt^st  pro- 

"1  on  are  of  this  occupation.     Next  to  this  clas!«,  painters  are  mo^t  exposed. 

H  t'y^  nr  less  exposure,  by  inhalation,  belongs  to  a  great  number  of  occu|)a- 

'.'^•*  Micb  as  paper-staining,  grinding  of  colors,  glazing  airds,  manufacturing 

mri^i^m  pottery,  plumbing,  shot-making,  etc.    I^ead-poisoning  has  rt;{>eatedly 

'urt^rd   from  sleeping  in  newly-painted  rooms.     Lead  may  be  introduced 

rou^    tKe  stomach  in  various  articles  of  food  and  drink.     The  colic  of 

:'  itfpa  waa  due  to  wine,  and  that  of  Devonshire  to  cider  adulterated  with 

•  Sil  in  order  to  give  it  sweetness.     This  kind  of  adulteration  has  been  prac- 

s  Vhdt  Riegil,  Deotsohes  Arohiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  21,  p.  176,  1878. 
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tised  since  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the  places  just  named,  and  it  i« 
perhaps  still  sometimes  resorted  to.     Liquid  and  solid  articles  of  diet,  e^pe- 
cially  if  they  contain  a  free  acid,  become  impregnated  with  lead  by  beinz 
in  leaden  vessels  or  earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead.     Some  yean  ago  a 
large  number  of  persons  within  a  limited  district  in  Ohio  were  aflected  with 
a  disease  which,  for  some  time,  was  regarded  as  a  novel  epidemic  and  ns 
ceived  the  name  dry  cholera.     It  was  found  to  have  the  diagnostic  char* 
acters  of  lead  colic,  and  was  traced  to  the  common  use  of  a  cheap  kind  of 
earthen-ware  made  in  that  vicinity,  into  the  glazing  of  which  lead  entered. 
An  epidemic  colic  in  New  Orleans,  was  traced  to  lead  contained  in  «o<ia- 
water ;  and  Prof.  Doremus,  some  years  ago,  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
lead  in  considerable  quantity  in  soda-water  drawn  from  fountuns  in  thi« 
city  (New  York).     Water  distributed  in  lead  pipes  is  not  infrequently  tL«* 
veiiicle  of  its  introduction  into  the  system.^     Lead  sometimes  enters  into  tbe 
substances  used  to  color  confectionery,  condiments,  and  other  articles,  in  sudi- 
cient  quantity  to  give  rise  to  poisonous  effects.     Articles  inclosed  in  lead  fr^il 
may  become  contaminated.     Authentic  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  ose  oC 
tobacco  thus  inclosed  have  been  reported ;  and  in  France  inclosing  tobacco  in 
lead  is  prohibited  by  law.     The  habit  of  chewing  shot  and  pieces  of  the  linin; 
of  tea  boxes  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  various  manifestations  of  leS'i- 
poisoning  lasting  for  years  before  the  cause  of  disease  was  discovered.'     Dar* 
ing  the  spring  of  1866  two  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  of  lead-poisonin;: 
occurred  in  the  Walkill  Valley,  Orange  Co.,  New  York.     After  oonsidersbk 
research  it  was  ascertained  that  lead  was  contained  in  the  floar  and  meal  used 
in  that  part  of  the  country.    The  source  of  the  lead  was  ascertained  to  be  tLe 
stones  used  for  grinding  the  meal  and  flour.     The  stones  were  old,  constantly 
needing  repair,  large  cavities  frequently  occurring,  which  instead  of  being 
filled  up  with  cement  were  filled  with  common  lead.     The  attritioa  of  tbf 
grinding  detached  minute  particles  of  lead,  and  the  lead  thus  becoming  mixrd 
with  the  fiour  and  meal  was  transformed  into  the  carbonate  by  the  proce$«  nt 
fermentation  and  baking.'    Children  may  be  poisoned  by  sucking  leaden  to\>, 
glazed  writing  cards,  painted  artifical  nipples,  etc.     These  are  only  a  few  or 
the  diverse  modes  in  which  lead  finds  its  way  into  the  alimentaiy  canaL    T>k* 
use  of  lead  as  a  remedy  has  given  rise  to  colic  and  other  morbid  efiects.    It 
may  be  introduced  through  tlie  skin,  although  doubtless  with  difficulty.    Lead- 
poisoning  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  long-continued  application,  to  tbe 
hands  and  face,  of  a  cosmetic  containing  lead.     I  have  known  a  case  in  which 
phenomena  denoting  lead-poisoning  were  attributable  to  the  use,  for  a  loo^ 
period,  of  a  dressing  for  tlie  hair  containing  the  acetate  of  lead.     FinallT, 
instances  of  lead-poisoning  by  means  of  colly ria  and  vaginal  injectioDS  hav« 
been  reported. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  colic,  in  most  cases,  is  not  difficult.  If  the  occopt- 
tion  of  the  patient  involve  obvious  exposure  to  lead,  a  suspicion  of  the  nacmv 
of  the  afiection  is,  of  course,  at  once  aroused ;  but  this,  and  other  maoifests- 
tions  of  lead-poisoning,  not  infrequently  occur  in  persons  who  are  not  iviir 
of  any  such  exposure,  and  it  may  require  .no  small  pains  to  discover  the 
mode  in  which  the  poisoning  has  taken  place,  after  the  character  of  theiftc* 
tion  has  been  ascertained.  The  diagnostic  characters  of  lead  colic  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  ordinary  colic,  ofier  points  of  difference  which  enable  the 
physician  to  discriminate  it  from  the  latter.     The  gradual  development,  the 

*  Vide  appendix  to  translation  of  Tanqnerers  treatise,  and  Report  of  Horatio  Adain»> 
M.D.,  in  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  v. 

*  Vide  case  in  Western  Lancet,  Cincinnati,  communicated  by  Dr.  Edward  Hnrphj. 
of  Indiana. 

'  Philadelphia  Medical  News  and  Library,  Jaly,  1866. 
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occurrence  of  remissions  much  more  frequently  than  intermissions,  the  per- 

>isu:ncj  of  the  affection,  the  concurrence  of  pain  in  the  hack,  limbs,  and 

sometimes  in  the  chest,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  obstinacy 

'A  the  constipation,  and  frequently  dysuria,  characterize  this  affection  when 

contrasted  with  ordinary  colic.     Co-existing  painilysis  in  some  cases,  espe- 

cudly  if  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  confirms  the  diagno- 

«k     Enteritis  and  peritonitis  are  excluded  by  the  absf^nce  of  symptoms 

'irooting  inflammation.     Enteralgia,  exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in  connection 

with  hysteria,  is  so  rare,  except  when  produced  by  lead,  that  its  existence 

t«  nrong  presumptive  evidence  of  this  causation.     A  valuable  sign  is  a  blue 

di<uloration  of  the  gums  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth.     The  blue  line  on 

tbt  gums  may  be  apparent  on  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  or  both.     It  is  wanting 

io  sections  where  teeth  have  been  lost.     It  is  most  marked  in  proportion  as 

the  teeth  are  incnisted  with  tartar,  and  in  persons  who  neglect  cleanliness  in 

thl^  Mtnation.     The  discoloration  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  sul- 

phidi^  of  lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved  from  the  decomposition 

i*'  particles  of  food  remaining  between  the  teeth  and  beneath  the  margin  of 

^  gams.     The  lead  may  be  introduced  through  the  mouth  either  with  the 

'fluffed  air  or  in  food  or  drink,  or  sufficient  lead  may  be  eliminated  in  this 

4Jtuation  to  account  for  the  sign.     The  sign  is  not  present  in  all  cases.     Its 

aWnce,  therefore,  is  not  proof  that  lead  colic  does  not  exist.     Clinical  ob- 

«*'n«iion,  Jiowever,  shows  that  the  sign  is  present  in  a  large  majority  of  cases* 

It  u  found  frequently  to  precede  the  development  of  colic  and  other  affections 

^pendent  oq  lead-poisoning.     It  is  not  a  transient  sign,  but  is  apt  to  persist, 

&0C  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  affection,  but  for  some  time  afterward. 

Jd  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  it  is  highly  important,  and  the  gums  should  be 

-laffiined  with  reference  to  it  whenever  lead-poisoning  is  suspected.      A 

rbemieal  analysis  of  the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  lead  in  this  fluid. 

^>  A  case  in  which  the  lead  was  introduced  by  the  use  of  a  cosmetic  called 

"  iL«  bloom  of  youth,"  lead  was  obtained  from  the  urine  in  sufficient  quantity 

I"  f'irm  distinct  particles  of  the  metal.^ 

Tite  treatment  of  lead  colic  embraces  palliative  and  curative  measures. 

T>  t  pain  is  to  be  palliated  by  anodynes  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  con- 

;»ned  with  soothing  applications  to  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 

•iiic     Chloroform  given  by  the  mouth  and  applied  over  the  abdomen  soroe- 

•  'Ch^  Bcts  promptly  and  efRciently  in  relieving  the  pain.  If  this  prove  in- 
*i!e3i:tiial,  opium  in  some  form  is  required,  the  doses  and  their  repetitions  to 
'"  ^radoated  by  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  pain.  Relief  is  afforded 
'V  Ure  purgation,  and,  for  this  end,  saline,  or  such  other  cathartics  as  the 
^Tiinaeh  will  best  tolerate,  may  be  given,  and  their  operation  aided  by  Iar.ge 
'  ^r^five  eneoiata.  The  obstinacy  of  the  constipation  often  renders  it  difR- 
"«a  lo  procure  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  active  cathartics  may 

'  n-«|uired.     The  employment  of  cathartics  may  be  useful  in  n^moving  lead 

Luioed   in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Aside  from  this  object 

.'1 1  i^briating  inconvenience  from  constipation,  cathartics  are  not  indicated. 

'  rt/^rjfi  oil  and  other  drastic  cathartics,  heretofore  entering  into  the  treatment 

Uii^  aHeciion,  are  contraindicated.     The  warm  bath  is  useful  as  a  pallia- 

'  «"*  soothing  measure. 

N»-v«rnd  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  curative  efficacy  in  this 

..:f^tioo.      Alum  is  one  of  these.     Brachet,  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject 

''  I»«d  colic  stated  that  he  had  treated  150  patients  with  this  remedy  more 

unrMfollj  than  by  opium  and  purgatives.     From  one  to  two  drachms  of 

*  For  the  method  of  testing  the  nrlne  for  th<»  presence  of  lead,  employed  bj  Prof. 
Ia  r-  mas,  ride  xay  work  on  Clinical  Medicine,  1 879. 
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alum  were  administered  during  the  day  in  a  ptisan  to  which  40  or  50  drops 
of  laudanum  were  added,  a  mild  aperient  given  on  the  third  daj,  and  tij« 
alum  continued  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  symptoms  of  the  a£R?ctioo 
have  disappeared.  Other  observers  have  not  met  with  a  similar  success  from 
the  alum  treatment.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  advocated  on  the  basis  of  soe- 
cess  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
quart  of  sweetened  water  forms  a  pleasant  drink  resembling  lemonade,  and 
this  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tanquerel  denied  the  efficacr 
of  this  remedy,  giving,  as  the  basis  of  his  denial,  the  results  of  its  trial  in  '*Z 
cases.  The  prophylactic  efficacy  of  the  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  appean  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  proven  in  the  lead  works  at  Birmingham,  England.' 
Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  as  a  curative  remedy. 

The  remedy  now  regarded  as  possessing  the  most  efficacy  is  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  lead  diseases,  and  also  in  thost*  du€ 
to  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  system,  dates  from  the  publication,  in  184.^. 
of  a  paper  by  Melsens.'  Assuming  that  the  local  manifestations  of  lead- 
poisoning  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  insoluble  compound  of  lead  in  th« 
tissues  of  the  affected  parts,  Melsens  claims  for  the  iodide  of  potassium  tlr 
power  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  lead  and  its  elimination  from  tfce 
system.  The  iodine  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the  lead  in  the  tissues 
forming  the  soluble  iodide  of  lead  which  passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  urine. 
Chemical  examination  of  the  intestine,  the  paralyzed  voluntary  muscle«« 
and  other  organs,  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning,  has  shown  the  presence  of  lead 
in  larger  quantity  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  maj 
exist  in  the  body  in  health.  The  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning  under  treatment  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  has  shown  the  pre- 
sence of  lead,  its  absence  in  this  liquid  having  been  ascertained  prior  to  the 
treatment.'  Finally,  clinical  observation  appears  to  afford  proof  of  the  effi* 
cacy  of  this  treatment.  With  reference  to  the  therapeutics  of  this  affection, 
knowledge  of  its  natural  history  as  regards  termination  when  lefl  to  its  owi 
course  is  important.  Tanquerel,  in  his  valuable  treatise,  gave  the  results  in 
31  cases  in  which  no  treatment  was  pursued  for  12  days  after  admission  into 
hospital,  the  affection  having  existed  for  one  or  more  days  before  admission. 
Of  8  of  these  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  violent,  in  3  a  spontaneous  cure 
took  place  within  the  12  days,  namely,  on  the  3d,  8th,  and  11th  day.  Of  13 
cases  in  which  the  colic  was  of  moderate  severity,  in  5  a  spontaneous  cure 
took  place  on  the  4th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th  day,  and  in  1  on  the  13th  day.  Of 
10  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  light,  in  6  a  spontaneous  cure  took  pboe  within 
the  12  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead-poisoning  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  Melseni 
enjoins  to  commence  with  moderate  doses,  and  to  increase  the  doses  grad- 
ually. He  supposes  tliat  disturbance  may  arise  from  dissolving  the  lead  out 
of  the  tissues  rapidly.  Five  grains  may  be  given  three  times  daily  at  firFt. 
and  the  quantity  increased  to  a  drachm  per  dieniy  if  the  remedy  occasion  no 
inconvenience. 

The  utility  of  the  warm  bath  as  a  palliative  measure  has  been  already  ne- 
ferred  to.  It  may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  lead  throagh  the 
skin.     It  is  useful  by  removing  from  the  skin  lead  which  comes  into  oonuici 

*  Appendix  to  TanquereVs  Treatise,  by  Dana. 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1849 ;  also,  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Review,  1863. 

3  For  facts  verifying  this  statement,  see  a  report  of  the  resalta  of  treatment  with 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  23  cases,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  by  H.  S.  Swill,  ILIX, 
Ntiw  York  Medical  Times,  February,  1854« 
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with,  and  adheres  to,  the  surface  in  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations. 
The  sulphur  hath  maj  he  employed  for  the  latter  ohject.  This  is  made  hy 
biding  four  ounces  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  to  thirty  gallons  of  water 
in  I  wooden  bathing-vessel.  The  use  of  this  bath  renders  the  presence  of 
le»d  on  the  skin  apparent  by  the  production  of  a  dark  discoloration  which 
ti  readily  removed  by  a  brush.  The  blackness  is  marked  in  various  parts 
of  (he  body  in  painters  and  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
prepanuiona  of  lead  used  as  paints,  especially  if  they  have  neglected  clean* 
iineMj;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  eliminated  from  the  body 
and  remaining  adherent  to  the  surface.  The  bath  renders  the  lead  which 
Dajr  be  in  contact  with  the  skin  inert,  and  it  is  useful  as  affording  evidence 
that  the  siirface  of  the  body  is  entirely  free  from  lead,  whether  derived  from 
without  or  eliminated. 

Prevention  of  the  continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  an 
4«<fntial  part  of  the  management.     The  occupation  is  to  be  suspended  if  it 
involve  exposure ;  and  if  the  affection  be  renewed  or  there  be  other  mani- 
festations of  poisoning  on  resuming  the  occupation,  it  should  be  exchanged 
^<  tome  other.     If  the  source  of  the  poisoning  be  not  apparent,  it  is  to  be 
Ko^ht  for  until  found.     This  poison  is  one  which  gives  no  notice  of  its  en- 
tnnce  into  the  body,  and  no  manifestations  of  its  presence  until  a  certain 
laouDt  of  accumulation  has  taken  place.     The  affection  under  consideration 
A»  but  one,  although  the  most  frequent,  of  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
l^KMjn  gives  nse.     There  is  reason  to  think  that  obscure  and  indefinite  ail- 
ibrfitf  are  not  infrequently  produced  by  it  in  cases  in  which  suspicion  of  the 
ciu-'  is  not  awakened,  and  the  liability  to  these,  as  well  as  the  more  marked 
rtf-ru,  from  the  use  of  water  conducted  in  lead-pipes  and  various  other 
*Mirceftv  some  of  which  have  been  enumerated,  is  one  of  the  important  sub- 
.*-*!''  pertaining  to  public  health. 

The  protection  of  those  necessarily  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
rUr|ped  with  lead,  or  to  contact  with  it,  is  also  an  important  subject.  Much 
Bay  be  done  to  prevent  its  introduction  by  attention  to  ventilation,  clothing, 
Wtin,  washing  the  mouth,  and  the  occasional  use  of  purgatives.  Special 
Bi'-mn.*  of  protection,  such  as  the  application  of  moist  sponges  to  the  mouth 
>M  nostrils,  or  the  use  of  maisks,  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  im- 
T'^^nt. 

Afu-r  recorery  from  the  colic,  an  anaemic  condition,  with  general  debility, 
«ui  often  claim  appropriate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures  of  treatment. 

Colie  from  Copper. 

Writers  have  described  a  form  of  colic  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  in- 

t7'»!'jrtioii  and  accumulation  of  copper  in  the  system,  and  the  term  metallic 

V*'^  ha0  been  used  to  embrace,  not  only  the  colic  due  to  lead,  but  abdominal 

;it'ti«,  with  other  symptoms,  attributed  to  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic.     The 

:  imontic  features  ki^  so-called  copper  colic,  as  contrasted  with  lead  colic, 

'ji"  been  cooindered  to  be  as  follows:   Limitation  of  pain  to  the  abdomen, 

in  -r»'a«e  oif  (Ain  by  pressure,  enlargement  more  frequently  than  retraction  of 

'.»•  abdoaaen.  and  diarrhoea  with  greenish  stools.     These  symptoms  denote, 

Z'A.  tiK-relj  functional  disorder,  but  gastro-enteric  inflammation.      An  ex- 

'f":\*tl  aod  careful  examination  of  numerous  establisliments  in  which  the 

"•^^kuynk  were  exposed  to  emanations  from,  and  contact  with,  copper  in  various 

v-«|i^«,  condocted  by  Chevallier  and  Boys  de  Loury,  in  Paris,  led  to  the 

'^■rrJu^kxft  that  such  an  affection  as  colic  from  copper  does  not  exist.*     This 

'    Ttdt  Njrstco'a  Dietfcmnaire  de  HMecine  etc.,  1858.  Also,  Valleiz,  op.  eil.,  torn.  ▼. 
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conclusion,  however,  is  hj  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  copper 
within  the  system  exerts  a  deleterious  effect.  Arsenic  and  preparations  of 
mercury,  taken  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  a  local 
acrid  or  irritant  poison,  give  rise  to  pains  which  may  resemble  those  of  colic. 
Accumulating  within  the  system,  these  minerals  occasion  certain  toxical 
effects,  but  they  do  not,  under  these  circumstances,  lead  to  abdominal  symp- 
toms which  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  an  individual  affecti<»  under 
the  name  of  colic. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   STOMACH  AND  INTESTIXE 

—  (Concluded.) 

Sporadic  OhoIera^CllnlCAl  History— Pathological  Character— Oaoaatlon— Diagnotiv—Pmr- 
noslB— Treatment.  Cholera  Infantum.  Epidemic  Cholera— Anatomical  Charsctert—C!ici-^ 
History  —  Pathological  Character  —  Causation  —  Diagnosis  —  Prognosis  —  PreTcatAoa  — 
Treatment. 

OF  the  functional  affections  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  enumerated  ic 
a  preceding  chapter,  two  remain  to  be  considered,  namely,  sporadic  and 
epidemic  cholera.  Cholera  infantum,  belonging  among  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  I  shall,  however,  notice 
it  briefly,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  it  to  works  de- 
voted to  the  diseases  of  children. 

Sporadic   Cholera. 

The  affection  called  cholera,  in  its  ordinary  form,  is  commonly  known  as 
cholera  morbus.  Aside  from  the  incongruity  of  associating  these  two  worL<* 
the  one  Latin  and  the  other  of  Greek  derivation,  there  is  no  good  rea5<Ni  for 
appending  the  word  morbus,  which  expresses  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
name  of  any  affection,  namely,  the  existence  of  disease.  The  etymologT  ot" 
the  term  cholera  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  supposed  to  signify  a  flow  i^ 
bile.  The  term  is  of  ancient  date,  and  was  introduced  when  varioos  liquid? 
were  embraced  under  the  name  bile.  Not  only  is  the  term  sanctioned  bjr 
long  usage,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  sub^^ti- 
tute  a  better  name  for  the  affection  under  consideration.  The  term  sporadic 
serves  to  distinguish  thin  from  another  affection,  known  as  cholera,  which 
prevails  as  an  epidemic.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  which  emanated 
from  India,  it  is  sometimes  called  by  French  writers,  European^  aod  bj 
British  writers,  English  cholera.  Writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  call  it  American  cholera,  since  it  is  sufficiendy  com 
mon,  as  an  indigenous  affection,  in  America.  It  is  called  by  Gennao 
writers  cholera  nostras. 

Clinical  History. — An  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  is  often  abrupt,  but, 
in  some  cases,  is  preceded,  for  a  period  usually  brief,  rarely  longer  than  a  few 
hours,  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  or  ex- 
tending more  or  less  over  the  abdomen,  with  nausea,  occasional  colic  pain% 
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etc.  The  attack  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  It 
is  ushered  in  bj  Tomtting  which  is  speedilj  foUowed  bj  purging.  Vomiting 
and  purging,  occurring  in  quick  succession,  and  recurring  either  simulta- 
fr.'ousij  or  in  close  alternation,  constitute  the  prominent,  distinctive,  symp- 
tomatic features  of  this  afiection. 

The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  abundant,  and, 
it  firet,  consist  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  contents.  Afterward,  liquid  is 
vomited,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  often  having  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  bik,  sometimes  acid,  and  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  occasion  a  scalding  sen- 
sation in  the  throat.  In  like  manner,  the  dejections  become  liquid  and 
occaMon  frequently  a  burning  sensation  at  the  anus.  The  acts  of  vomiting 
a/id  purging  occur  suddenly  with  but  little  premonition.  They  are  often 
violent,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  ejected  with  force. 
The  ants  of  purging  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  colic  pains,  often  ex- 
trpinely  severe,  which  are  temporarily  relieved  by  a  free  evacuation.  Severe 
)AiD$«  like  those  of  spasm  or  cramp,  often  attend  the  acts  of  vomiting.  In 
tU  interval  between  the  acts  of  vomiting,  the  patient  usually  suffers  from 
dnness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  urgent  thirst.  The  abdomen  may  be  at 
fir<t  voluminous,  but  after  repeated  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  it  becomes 
("ontmcted.  Tenderness  over  the  abdomen  is  either  wanting  or  slight.  Spasm 
f*  tiie  abdominal  muscles  sometimes  occurs,  causing  hard  bunches  or  knots  as 
ID  v>me  cases  of  colic.     Hiccough  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

With  the  foregoing  local  symptoms  are  associated  anxiety,  restlessness,  and 
a  Hrnse  of  exhaustion  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  attack. 
TiA  pulse  18  more  or  less  accelerated,  small,  and  feeble.  The  skin  is  cool  or 
^«<rn  cold,  and  is  frequently  bathed  in  clammy  sweat.  The  voice  is  feeble, 
^'Untimes  altered  in  quality,  and  occasionally  there  is  aphonia.  In  some 
i*-«ere  cases,  cramps  occur  in  the  feet,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  in  other  sit- 
tuiioQj.     These  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient, 

Tkie  afiection  runs  a  rapid  course.     After  continuing  for  several  hours,  the 

art-t  of  purging  and  vomiting  become  less  severe  and  occur  at  longer  intervals, 

t:«*  pains,  etc,  progressively  diminish,  until,  at  length,  all  the  symptoms  dis- 

^pT>ear,  leaving  an  amount  of  fatigue  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  dura- 

:/  ft  of  the  attack.     The  patient  usually  rapidly  recovers.     It  is  remarkable 

*'Mt  an  afTection  involving  so  much  disorder  should  leave  the  affected  organs 

It.  a  ormdition  to  resume  so  speedily  the  exercise  of  their  functions.     This  is 

*V  rale  as  regards  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  affection,  even  if  its 

•'•••ime  be  not  arrested  by  remedial  interference.     Exceptionally,  the  vomiting 

'I  i  piir;ging  continue,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  occur  involuntarily, 

t..r  polae  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  coldness  of  the  surface  is  more  and 

"r^nf  nuuiied,  contraction  of  the  features  takes  place  $  in  short,  the  patient 

M. '-  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dies  within  a  few  hours  from  the  date  of  the 

."AT'k.      This  unfavorable  course  is  extremely  rare.     I  cannot  recall  an  ex- 

•  ::.pl^  thai  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  exclusive  of  cases  occurring  in 

.tuicj* 

P  4  rnavoGtc  AL  Character. — Sporadic  cholera  appears  to  combine  morbid 

'  r^iiiioo*  belonging  to  other  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

i*  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  considered  as  cases  of  cholera,  the  symp- 

'ji-  are  attributable  simply  to  indigestion.     Vomiting  and  purging  denote, 

t<4fr«e   cases,  the  coincidence  of  acute  dyspepsia  and  crapulous  diarrhoea* 

are  usually  comparatively  mild,  and  the  vomiting  and  purging 

as  the  offending  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  expelled. 

«<tiAer  cases  something  more  than  indigestion  is  involved  in  the  pathology. 

of  liquid,  often  in  great  abundance,  shows  hyper-secretion  (ft 
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morbid  transudation  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  affection  thnn 
combines  gastrorrhcea  and  enterorrhoea.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  of  bile 
would  seem  to  be  increased,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  from  the  color  and 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  vomited  liquid,  the  relative  proportion  of  bile.  It  Yas 
been  common  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  in  various  other  affections,  di^rder 
of  the  liver  is  in  some  way  involved.  There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  such 
a  supposition ;  it  rests  on  conjecture  alone.  It  is  only  in  a  certiun  prD^ior- 
tion  of  cases  that  the  bile  appears  to  be  secreted  in  morbid  quantity.  The 
limit  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection 
is  reached  when  the  different  morbid  conditions  into  which  it  is  resolvable  arr 
enumerated.  These  morbid  conditions,  or  elements  of  the  affection,  are  in<li- 
gestion,  irritation,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestm*^ 
enteralgia,  morbid  gastric  and  intestinal  transudation,  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  hyper-secretion  of  bile.  By  German  authors  the  affection  is  considrre*! 
as  a  variety  of  gastro-intestimd  catarrh. 

Causation. — Sporadic  cholera  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country,  but  w  m 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  warm  than  cold  climates  In  cold  and  temprrate 
latitudes  it  occurs  very  rarely  except  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months 
An  elevated  temperature  is  thus  involved  in  its  causation,  either  by  oontribut- 
ing  to  the  development  of  causes,  or  by  rendering  the  system  moi«  prun**  to 
be  affected  by  them.  The  affection  occurs  oflener  in  childhood,  youth,  ac>i 
middle  age  than  in  advanced  life,  and  oftener  in  males  than  females  Fn*- 
quently  an  attack  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  ingestion  of  particular  arti- 
cles  of  food  or  drink.  Uncooked  vegetables,  fruits,  ices,  etc.,  ans  of^en  «up- 
posed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  An  attack  may  follow  the  am'< 
of  digestion  from  various  causes.  In  some  oases,  as  already  stat<^l.  u.^ 
affection  is  apparently  due  to  indigestion  alone  It  is  probable  lliat,  exclu>:«e 
of  these  cases,  the  affection  involves  a  special  cause,  the  nature  and  soarce  or' 
which  are  unknown. 


Diagnosis — ^The  diagnostic  features  of  an  attack  of  sporadic  cholera 
80  strongly  marked  that  little  need  be  said  under  this  head      Yet  there  it 
some  liability  to  errors  of  diagnosis.     I  have  known  a  case  of  acate  itI- 
tonitis,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  to  be  considered  as  a  ca9«  <* ' 
cholera,  the  nature  of  the  disease  not  being  discovered  until  the  aatof^r  w 
made.     It  is  extremely  rare  for  vomiting  and  purging  to  haire  sufficient  prriiu:- 
nence,  early  in  peritonitis,  to  lead  to  this  error.     The  diagnostic  marl*  ■' 
peritonitis,  however,  which  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter,  f^V«-.  . 
always  be  sought  after  in  cases  of  apparent  cholera.     The  chiW  iialnhty  ti 
error  in  diagnosis  relates  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  ingei^tion  of  »rri  1  cc 
corrosive  substances.    It  is  important  to  discriminate  these  cases  fron  cbc-V^m. 
with  a  view  to  antidotal  treatment,  prognosis,  and  medico-legal  con^ulera:   ^^ 
The  following  are  the  differential  points:    The  acrid  or  comwive  y^B.^r^ 
occasion  vomiting  which  continues  for  some  time  before  diarrhoea  «%-ij^ 
whereas  in  cholera,  the  purging  is  simultaneous  with  or  follows  qiuck'.%  t>- 
vomiting.     Moreover,  the  vomiting  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  out  of  pn<f  «tf-T  - .-: 
to  the  diarrhoea.     The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  denote  a  comltiMno    - 
greater  gravity;  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  smaller,  the 
more  haggard,  etc.,  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  eliolera. 
charring  of  the  mouth  and  throat  distinguishes  certain  ca»e«  of  potMy  r  c 
Tliere  is  marked  tendern<>8s  over  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poiMMiin^.  a^d  ^r^— 
constant,  excruciating  |)ain  in  this  situation,  in  the  intervals  beiwrm  tl-  »-  ■ 
of  vomiting — in  short,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  are  present.     Tb«*  n.^  : 
vomited  is  apt  to  be  bloody.     Finally,  m  cases  of  poisoning  Um  aj^^«^ 
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are  developed  toon  afler  a  meal,  or  the  ingestion  of  something  containing 
tU  poison. 

Prognosis.— As  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  history, 
thiA  affectioa  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  intrinsically  tends  to  recovery.  A 
(kial  tennination  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  termi- 
nation is  sometimes  fatal  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  enforce  prompt 
and  efleciive  measares  of  treatment.  Occurring  in  persons  already  affected 
vitli  flODie  important  disease,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  not  so  favorable  as 
when  healthy  subjects  are  attacked. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  sporadic  cholera,  the  first  point  is  to 
afcertain  whether  the  matters  vomited  have  contained  ingesta  in  more  or  less 
abmukDce.     If  not,  and  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  contains 
undigested  aliment,  a  mild  emetic  may  be  given.     Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  expelled  with  the  first  acts  of  vomiting, 
and,  as  an  emetic  is  indicated  for  no  other  object,  it  is  very  rarely  called  for. 
in  my  own  experience  I  have  not  prescribed  an  emetic  in  this  affection  for 
lite  last  thirty  or  more  years.     The  next  object  is  to  arrest  the  vomiting  and 
{wrging,  together  with  the  pain,  etc.,  by  the  employment  of  some  form  of 
ofiiate  in  dotses  sufficient  to  effect  this  object.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
tia«  object  may  be  speedily  effected.     The  form  of  opiate  should  be  chosen 
vith  r^erence  to  promptness  of  action  and  its  being  retained.     Laudanum, 
tKr  black  drop,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  are  well  suited  to  the 
management  of  this  affection,  but  Magendie's  solution,  or  a  salt  of  morphia 
( lu  (rd  dry  upon  the  tongue,  is,  in  general,  the  best  form.     A  full  dose — a 
joartrr  or  half  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  any 
^ler  preparation,  to  an  adult — should  be  given  directly  after  an  act  of  vomit- 
ib?     The  first  dose  will  perhaps  be  immediately  rejected ,  if  so,  a  second 
*!if>uid  be  at  once  given.     If  a  second  and  third  dose  be  instantly  or  quickly 
r^jrried,  the  administration  by  the  mouth  should  be  abandoned,  and  from  one 
t^  two  drachms  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  prepara- 
t  tin,  maj  be  given  in  a  little  thin  starch  or  mucilage  per  enema.     The  enema 
•^-'juld  hie  given  directly  afler  an  evacuation,  and  the  patient  should  be  in- 
ftnicted  to  resist  as  long  as  possible  the  inclination  to  expel  it.     If  the  first 
^r*«>ma  be  quickly  rejected,  a  second  and  a  third  may  be  given.   If  the  attempt 
*»*  adminiaier  the  opiate  by  the  mouth  and  rectum  fail,  the  hypodermic  in- 
r^tftoo  saay  be  resorted  to.    In  whatever  way  the  remedy  be  introduced,  it  is 
'j»  be  repealed  after  an  interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  until  the 
f^mitin^  and  purging  are  arrested,  the  effects  of  each  dose  being  carefully 
■ktcbed,  and  the  intervals  being  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  any  risk  of  inducing 


An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  withholding  of  liquids.  The  in* 
t-&«e  thirst  leads  the  patient  to  drink  largely  between  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
a£  i  this  tends  to  prolong  the  affection.  The  drink  should  be  restricted  to 
«  t&Ueapaonfal  of  ice-water  at  short  intervals,  or,  what  is  better,  small 
;  4*ora  oT  ice  may  be  taken  frequently  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
^'.rict  eoopliance  with  injunctions  on  the  score  of  drink  is  essential  to  the 
^rocnpc  MiGcess  of  the  treatment.  If  there  be  great  prostration,  a  little  spirit 
xrd  rater  may  be  taken,  if  retained,  at  short  intervals. 

In  my  experience  this  method  of  treating  sporadic  cholera  has  proved  nni- 

'  mij  aoeceasful,  and  complete  relief  may  generally  be  expected  within  an 

^jr.     T^o  apprehension  need  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sudden  cessa^ 

-  ofi  of  the  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  more  quickly  the  arrest  is  made,  the 

^.tter«  after  a  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Mercury  is,  to 
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say  the  least,  superfluous.  The  success  of  treatment  without  it,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Care  as  regards  diet  is  alone  required,  in  most  cases,  after  the  afiection  h 
arrested. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  other  methods  of  treatment,  sincf 
the  success  of  the  plan  just  stated  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  uniform 
and  immediate.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  some  persons  an-  ul- 
pleasantly  affected  by  opium,  and,  after  the  affection  is  arrested,  the  t^rci- 
of  the  remedy  may  be  more  or  less  annoying  for  a  time.  This  objectioa  h^ 
not  much  weight,  since  the  after-effects  of  opiates,  however  distressing,  occa- 
sion far  less  suffering  than  the  continuance  of  cholera.  But  they  «>-> 
frequently  experience  annoyance  after  the  use  of  opium,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances take  it  without  inconvenience,  and  I  have  been  led  to  obsenc 
that  the  after-effects  are  apt  to  be  slight  or  wanting  when  opium  is  given,  in 
this  affection,  to  patients  who  usually  suffer  from  these  effects. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

The  name  cholora  infantum,  or  the  more  popular  phrase  summer  complaint, 
is  supposed,  by  some,  to  denote  an  affection  peculiar  to  this  country.  T'.e 
morbid  phenomena,  however,  considered  by  American  writers  as  beloD<:iL« 
to  this  affection,  are  described  in  European  works  under  other  names.  Cni- 
veilhier  enumerates  many  of  the  symptoms  as  occurring  in  cases  in  vhicfa 
gelatiniform  softening  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  a  form  of  soitcs- 
ing  already  referred  to,  due  to  the  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric  juio.' 
British  writers  on  diseases  of  children  generally  describe  the  symptomari- 
phenomena  under  the  head  of  diarrhcea.  Weaning  brash,  watery  gri(>e«.  uti 
choleric  fever  of  children,  are  names  under  which  these  phenomena  wtrt- 
described  by  Cheyne,  Armstrong,  and  Copland.  By  some  French  writers 
they  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  colo-enteritis,  follicular  entmiis 
choleriform  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  gas tro-in test inal  catarrh.  Germin 
authors  consider  the  affection  as  gastro-in  test  inal  catarrh. 

As  commonly  used  in  this  country,  the  term  cholera  infantum,  or  samn^r 
complaint,  embraces  different  pathological  conditions,  in  fact,  distinct  u&^' 
tions  occurring  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  These  different  coodi- 
tions,  however,  may  be  developed  at  different  periods  in  the  same  ca$e.  In 
certain  cases  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the  sporadic  cbden  ot* 
adults.  A  child  is  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  the  latter  usually  oc* 
curring  first ;  the  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  are  violent  and  frequently 
repeated  ;  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  expelled.  lU 
evacuations  consist  of  secreted  or  transuded  liquid  in  more  or  less  abandaiKY. 
The  attack  may  cease  or  be  arrested  and  recovery  speedily  ensue,  as  in  ca.*^ 
of  the  sporadic  cholera  of  adults ;  but  this  favorable  course  does  not  obuin 
so  generally  in  children  as  in  adults.  If  the  course  be  unfavorable,  ibe 
vomiting  and  purging  continue  ;  the  child  is  tormented  with  thirst,  but  evfrr* 
thing  is  rejected  from  the  stomach  ;  great  prostration  ensues ;  collapse  foltowN 
and  death  takes  place  in  one,  two  or  three  days.  The  fatal  result  may  l< 
preceded  by  convulsions  and  coma.  In  some  cases  the  violent  symptom?  oi 
cholera  cease,  and  the  attack  eventuates  in  a  chronic  affection  accompaniru 
by  diarrhcea  and  occasional  vomiting. 

In  other  cases,  the  affection  is  gastro-intestinal  indigestion.  These  arr 
characterized  by  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  lienteric  and  watciy.  Vom- 
iting occurs  only  occasionally,  and  is  an  accidental  symptom.     It  may  not 

>  Vuf«  page  458. 
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occur.  The  diarrhcea  is  more  or  less  persisting,  the  discharges  being  often 
grwn  in  color,  an  appearance  which  Golding  Bird,  and,  more  recently, 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  have  shown  not  to  depend  on  vitiated  bile ;'  the  appetite  is 
impftired  or  lost ;  colic  pains  are  apt  to  be  troublesome ;  the  child  progressively 
ivuv,  and  death  may  take  place  from  inanition.  In  another  class  of  cases, 
the  affection  is  either  enteritis  or  entero-colitis.  The  dejections  in  these  cases 
oootain  gelatinous  or  stringy  mucus,  and  are  not  infrequently  tinged  or 
streaked  with  blood.  Febrile  movement,  with  remissions,  occurs  in  these 
cases.  There  is  more  or  less  abdominal  tenderness  and  pain.  Vomiting  may 
be  prominent  as  a  symptom,  or  it  occurs  only  occasionally.  Progressive 
tinacuuion  and  debility  mark  the  unfavorable  progress  of  this  affection.  Head 
STinptoma  are  often  developed  in  its  course.  The  child  becomes  dull  and 
fomnolent,  lies  with  the  eyelids  partially  closed,  and  frequently  rolling  the 
head  from  side  to  side.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  occur  before  death. 
After  death,  an  examination  reveals  the  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the 
mocous  membrane  of  the  small,  and,  perhaps,  also,  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
foUicks  being  especially  involved.  Enteritis  or  entero-colitis  is  liable  td 
become  developed  in  the  cases  which,  at  first,  appear  to  be  cases  of  diarrhoea 
drpeodent  merely  on  indigestion.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms and  the  appearance  after  death  denote  the  existence  and  limitation  of 
iA^mmation  to  the  large  intestine. 

Under  the  name  cholera  infantum,  then,  are  commonly  embraced  cases  of 
«f^)ndic  cholera,  diarrhoea  from  indigestion,  enteritis,  colo-enteritis,  and 
•ivi^rnterj.  The  head  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  be  developed  in  unfavorable 
faM^  of  each  of  these  affections  in  the  young  child,  were  formerly  incorrectly 
utrihoted  to  inflammation  of  tlie  meninges  of  the  brain.  They  constitute  the 
L\<iivocephaloid  affection  of  Marshall  Hall. 

The  afiections  embraced  under  the  name  cholera  infantum  are  not,  as 

alrrady  stated,  peculiar  to  America,  but  they  doubtless  prevail  to  a  much 

::Trat«r  extent  in  certain  parts  of  this  country  than  in  Europe,  owing,  pro- 

/4j6iy,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  greater  heat  in  the  summer  months.     The 

Gitij-Ation  has  relation  to  a  high  temperature ;   the  affections  prevail  almost 

f-iduMvely  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September.    8ome- 

tiiiiig  more  tluin  temperature,  however,  is  concerned  in  their  production,  for 

v.*-j  are  almost  limited  to  cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  more  prevalent  in 

tU  \ortliem  and  Middle  than  in  the  Southern  States.     Children  of  the 

^tx^nr  clagacs,  in  insalubrious  situations,  living  in  crowded  dwellings,  are 

more  liftftile  to  be  affected,  but  the  children  of  those  in  easy  circumstances 

«^.d  uf  tlie  wealthy  by  no  means  escape.     The  irritation  of  dentition  and  the 

'.Lange  of  diet  after  weaning,  doubtless,  render  the  system  more  vulnerable. 

I.-.fuiu  brooght  up  by  hand  are  especially  subject  to  these  affections.     The 

i  M  of  tbe  child,  after  weaning,  has  much  to  do,  if  not  with  the  causation  of 

ri.*-^  afleciions,  at  least  with  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  and  overcome 

'..*.«'in.      Re^itriction  to  insufficient  articles  of  nourishment,  such  as  arrowroot 

ar»i  ^ela(in,  is  one  source  of  innutrition  in  infancy,  but  there  is  reason  to 

*^lir%e  tbat  infant  mortality  in  cities  is  attributable,  in  no  small  measure,  to 

:.««  UMe  of  diluted,  sophisticated,  and  artificial  milk.     The  importance  of 

«:•  iiial«d  milk  from  a  pure  source  to  the  weliare  of  children  is  far  from  being 

^r^^-rally  appfreciated*     The  quality  of  milk  is  comparatively  of  little  conse- 

•f  ^wre  After  childhood,  because  it  then  usually  enters  but  little  into  the  diet, 

t'.t.  MB  tl>e  chief  reliance*  is  upon  milk  in  infancy,  its  purity  is  then  of  the 

»'m«Mit  importance. 

The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  management  of  the  same 

>  Vide  Smith  on  the  Diaeases  of  Children. 
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affections  aAer  the  period  of  earlj  childhood,  are  applicable  to  the  difier^ot 
forms  of  disease  embraced  under  the  name  cholera  infantum,  with  ceruiii 
modifications  which  will  be  here  referred  to  very  briefly.  The  tnsatiiient,  io 
the  first  place,  has  reference  to  the  form  of  cholera  infantum  which  is  presentetL 
In  the  acute  form,  resembling  the  cholera  of  adults,  in  which  there  i$  a 
liability  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  by  exhaustion  from  loss  of  fiuidfi^  tbt 
patient  falling  into  a  state  of  collapse,  the  indications  are  to  arrest  the  vomitios 
and  purging,  to  restore  warmth  to  the  surface  by  the  application  of  dry  heao, 
mustard-water  and  the  warm  bath,  and  to  sustain  the  powers  of  the  sj^tea 
by  stimulants  and  nourishment.  For  the  arrest  of  the  vomiting  and  puT^n^. 
opiates  are  to  be  relied  upon,  as  in  the  cholera  of  adults,  but  they  are  to  be 
given  with  much  circumspection,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  narcotism.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  form,  the  affections  do  not  occur  with  a  sudden  and  viok^ot 
attack,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  developed  gradually  and  tend  to  becomt 
chronic.  Measures  for  the  relief  of  vomiting  are  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium, 
creasote,  which,  in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  a  drop  in  mucilage,  re- 
peated after  each  act  of  vomiting,  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm ;  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains ;  small  doses  of  ealomei 
with  chalk,  chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  With  reference  to  this  symp- 
tom, a  careful  regulation  of  the  ingesta  is  requisite,  and  milk  with  lime-water, 
given  in  small  quantity  at  a  time,  will  often  be  retained  when  other  arUci^f 
of  nutriment  are  rejected. 

With  reference  to  the  diarrhoea,  occasionally  a  laxative  is  useful,  and  s 
few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass^  followed  by  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  are 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  indications  for  mercury  except 
as  a  remedy  for  vomiting,  and  an  occasional  laxative  remedy,  the  convenience 
of  its  administration  being  perhaps  its  chief  recommendation  in  cases  d 
young  children.  Opium  in  some  form,  with  due  circumspection,  is  to  be 
employed.  It  is  most  efficient  when  given  by  enema,  provided  it  be  admio- 
istered  with  proper  care  and  retained.  If  given  by  the  mouth,  the  Dover'^ 
powder  is  an  eligible  preparation.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  sboold 
not  be  given.  If  the  dejections  denote  acidity,  chalk,  in  powder  or  mixture, 
or  lime-water,  is  indicated.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  astringents  sre 
highly  important.  Of  the  mineral  astringents,  the  most  efficient  are  bismuib, 
lead,  and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is 
highly  recommended  by  some  authors.  Of  the  vegetable  astringents,  kiameriju 
tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  hsematoxylon,  geranium,  and  rubus  viilosos  are 
articles  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  or  which  may  be  tried  in  suc- 
cession. 

Attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  of  prime  importance.  Many  children, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  die  with  these  affi^ctions  from  an  insafficienrr  &' 
nutriment.  Pure  milk  is  the  most  appropriate  article  of  food.  It  may  be 
rendered  more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  boiled  flour,  powdered  biscuit,  or 
other  farinaceous  preparations.  Gelatin  and  arrowroot,  or  other  amylaceous 
substances,  alone  are  inadequately  nutritious.  The  essence  of  meat  and  stnmg 
broths  are  often  taken  with  avidity  by  very  young  children,  and  the  desire 
for  them  should  be  indulged  and  encouraged.  This  remark  is  also  applicable 
to  broiled  tender  meats  taken  in  a  solid  form.  Within  the  past  few  yeare, 
the  use  of  raw  meat  has  been  recommended  as  a  form  of  diet  adapted  to  tiie 
afiections  under  consideration,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  with  relish.  Tender 
beef  is  to  be  preferred,  but  mutton  and  chicken  are  sometimes  more  acoeptalJe 
to  the  patient.  The  meat  is  to  be  finely  hashed,  and  may  be  given  in  this 
way,  or  it  may  be  made  into  a  kind  of  purie  by  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a 
mortar  and  pressed  through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  ve««seis  and 
areolar  tissue.     If  Mie  child  manifest  an  aversion  to  it  as  thus  prepared,  the 
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hashed  meat^  or  pulp,  maj  be  rendered  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt, 
sugar,  or  8ome  kind  of  preserve,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  broth  made  with 
sago  or  tapioca.  Cooked  tender  meats,  however,  are  generally  more  accept- 
«b[e,  eqofdly  digestible,  and  not  less  nutritious.  The  liability  to  taenia,  as  a 
r»uU  of  eating  uncooked  meat,  renders  its  use  of  doubtful  propriety. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  different  kinds  of  food,  the  quantity  given 
tt  a  time  is  to  be  graduated  by  the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  retain  and  digest 
it;  and  this  is  the  only  rule  of  limitation.  It  is  of  vast  importance  for  the 
pbjsician  not  to  deem  it  too  trivial  to  enter  into  full  and  minute  directions 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  nourishment.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
children  often  die  from  innutrition  through  the  apprehensions  and  ignorance 
of  nurses  and  mothers. 

In  conjunction  with  diet,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  highly  useful.  A  few 
dn^  of  brandy,  or  some  kind  of  spirit,  may  be  given,  at  shprts  intervals, 
vitb  advantage.  The  preparation  known  as  Calisaya  cordial  or  elixir  is  well 
wited  to  children,  combining  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  a  form  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  The  need  of  a  stimulant  is  shown  frequently  by  the  avidity  with 
which  children  take  it  in  these  affections. 

Finally,  removal  from  the  city,  either  to  a  situation  on  the  seaboard  or  to 
a  aalabrious  point  inland,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  curative  means.  This 
BcaAire,  if  not  deferred  too  long,  rarely  fails.  If  other  measures  be  not 
vpeedUy  successful,  this,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  resorted  to  without 
^'lay.  If  it  be  not  practicable,  the  child  should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
lA  possible,  and  should  be  carried  daily  as  far  from  home  as  convenient,  in 
otirr  in  this  way  to  secure  a  change  of  air. 

The  head  symptoms  referred  to  in  the  clinical  history,  claim  sustaining 
mf^asurea    stimulants  and  nourishment — conjoined  with  mild  revulsives. 

In  these  affections,  hope  of  recovery  need  not  be  relinquished  under  an 
sMembUige  of  symptoms  which  may  seem  to  render  the  prognosis  as  unfavor- 
aUf*  as  possible.  Patients  sometimes  recover  after  lingering  for  a  long  time 
<m  the  werge  of  the  grave.  The  reason  is,  the  affections,  when  they  prove 
^Mtalf  do  not  necessarily  involve  incurable  lesions  of  structure,  but  a  fatal  re- 
Mil  is  due  to  protracted  irritation,  exhaustion,  and  innutrition. 

Epidemic  Cholera. 

The  term  epidemic  cholera  is  selected  as  the  one  most  frequently  used  and 
the  matt  convenient  to  designate  a  disease  which  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  "«w>yy,   such  as  Indian,  Oriental,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  asphyxia, 
•pasmodie  cholera,  malignant,  pestilential  cholera,  etc.  etc.     The  etymology  of 
U^  word  cholera,  it  is  true,  is  singularly  inappropriate,  accepting  the  deriva- 
;  •«  which  signifies  a  flow  of  bile ;  but  our  present  knowledge  does  not  war- 
rant a  DftflBie  expresssive  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease.     More- 
ar«T.  it    i#    to  be  presumed  that  the  disease  is  not  essentially  the  same  as 
•rv^cBflic  cholera;  the  two  are  not  merely  different  varieties  of  one  disease, 
rivt  th^  are  distinct  individual  affections,  having  certain  prominent  symptoms 
II  '-r.ouDoOt  hnt  differing  in  essential  points  relating  to  clinical  history,  patho- 
.••^4^  character,  causation,  and  prognosis. 

YoT  an  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  remarkable  epidemic  in  different 
f^'intnes  mt  different  epochs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.  Suffice 
1  to  aaT  thAt  the  disease  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  and  to  have  ex- 
:««ed  therv^  both  as  a  sporadic  and  epidemic  affection,  for  a  long  |)eriod.  In 
'v*h'*r  ptiftm  of  the  world  it  has  made  brief  visitations  solely  as  an  epidemic. 
1*3  I  Ml  7  it  commenced  its  march  from  Bengal,  and  during  the  following  fif- 
vtrn  T^^'^  '^  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world.     It  prevailed  in 
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different  parts  of  the  American  Continent  for  the  first  time  in  1S32,  and 
again  in  1834.  It  began  its  march  a  second  time  from  India  in  1847,  and  again 
traversed  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  prevailing  in  the  United  State»  in 
1849,  '50  '51,  and  '52.  Commencing  again  its  march  over  the  globe  in  166L 
it  reached  this  country  in  1866  and  during  this  and  the  following  year  it  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  that  my  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease  in  1^4.^ 
and  1852  were  ample.  During  these  years  I  treated,  in  hospital  and  pn%a:t» 
practice,  about  200  cases,  recording,  at  the  bedside,  the  histories  in  about  'j^» 
cases.  A  few  cases  came  under  my  observation  in  1866  and  1867.  The 
disease  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  country  in  1873.^ 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  nothing  in  the  pathological  anat- 
omy of  Asiatic  cholera  which,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  can  be  considenti 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease.     The  same  changes  may  be  met  with  in  severe 
cases  of  sporadic  cholera.     The  anatomical  appearances  vary  accordin;;  as 
death  takes  place  during  the  algid  stage,  or  during  the  stage  of  reaction. 
The  changes  of  the  algid  or  asphyctic  stage  will  be  first  described.     Post- 
mortem rigidity  is  marked;  it  comes  on  soon  after  death  and  continues  for  a 
long  time.     In  some  cases,  shortly  after  death,  visible  twitchings  of  tlie  mu^ 
cles  occur,  and  occasionally  considerable  movements  of  the  limbs.     The  heat 
of  the  body  is  preserved  for  a  long  period  after  death,  and  there  may  be  even 
a  post-mortem  elevation  of  temperature.     The  surface  of  the  body  has  t 
cyanotic  hue,  especially  in  the  dependent  parta  and  in  the  extremities.     The 
serous  surface  of  the  small  intestine  has  a  rosy  color.     The  intestine  ia  D(»t 
distended  with  gas,  but  contains  a  large,  sometimes  an  enormous,  quantity  of 
yellowish-white  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  small  white  fiakes,  and  hence 
presents  a  heavy,  flabby,  sodden  appearance.      The  mucous  surface  of  tht 
small  intestine  is  swollen,  cedematous,  moderately  congested,  and  may  contain 
ecchymoses.    Tlie  congestion  and  the  extravasations  are  most  marked  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  are  not  usually  present  in  either  the  large  intes- 
tine or  the  stomach.     The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are,  as  a  rule, 
considerably  swollen,  and  are  grayish  in  color.     The  mesenteric  glands  are 
moderately  enlarged.     The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  coated  wiit 
tenacious  mucus.     According  to  Kelsch  and  Renaut,  there  are  marked  in- 
flammatory  changes  in  the  intestinal  coats.     These  observers  found  an  in- 
creased number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  Tber 
also  found  many  wandering  cells  in  the  subserous  tissue.     The  upper  part  of 
the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  was  devoid  of  epithelium,  and  filled  with  mocos. 
After  death  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  mucous  membrane  are  extensivelj 
desquamated,  and  may  be  found  in  the  intestinal  contents.     The  view  las 
prevailed  that  this  desquamation  occurs  during  life,  and  constitutes  a  Itsioa 
characteristic  of  cholera.     Competent  observers  have  failed  to  find  intestinal 
epithelium  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  discharges  during  life.    There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  during  life  an  extensive  desquamation  of  the 

>  For  an  account  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1873,  vMe  '*  Reports  prepared  nsder 
the  direction  of  the  Surgeon -General  of  the  Army,"  1875,  published  by  tbeGorera- 
mentof  the  United  Stated.  The  volume  embraces  an  article  on  **  The  Introdact)'>D  <( 
the  Epidemic  Cholera  into  the  United  States  through  the  agency  of  the  Mer»!Htl« 
Marine,  with  suggeations  of  measures  of  prevention,"  by  John  M.  Wooiiworth,  Su(M*r- 
vising  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hoapital  Service ;  a  *'  History  of  th« 
Cholera  Epidemic  of  1873  in  the  United  States,"  by  Ely  McClellan,  M.D.,  Assbunt 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A. ;  a  learned  and  comprehensive  *' History  of  the  Trarels  of  A»i»tt£ 
Cholera,"  by  John  C.  Peters,  M.D.,  and  an  extensive  **  Bibliography  of  Cholera,"  ^ 
John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
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q>itheliam  takes  place.  Excepting  the  presence  of  desquamated  epithelium, 
tlie  intestinal  contents  found  after  death  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  rice- 
ivat«r  discharges  which  will  be  described  afterwards. 

Changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  in  great  part  explicable  by  the 
enormous  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines.  The  blood 
is  dark,  and,  from  loss  of  water,  so  thick  and  viscid  that  it  circulates  with 
difficulty  during  life.  It  is  accumulated  chiefly  in  the  large  veins  and  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  where  it  may  be  fluid,  or  it  may  contain  soft,  dark, 
or  in  some  cases  decolorized,  clots.  The  heart,  especially  its  left  ventricle, 
id  generally  firmly  contracted.  By  way  of  compensation  for  its  loss  of  serum, 
the  blood  absorbs  fluid  from  the  tissues,  and  hence,  these  are  found  abnor- 
mally dry.  The  muscles  are  firm,  dry,  and  dark-red  in  color.  In  conse- 
qoence  of  the  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  serous  cavities,  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  peritoneum  are  often  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sticky 
substance  which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  meningeal  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  often  congested.  The  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  is  diminished,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  firm 
and  dry.  The  lungs  collapse  to  an  unusual  degree  in  consequence  of  the 
empty  and  dry  state  of  the  bronchi.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
dry  and  light  colored ;  the  lower  portion  frequently  engorged  with  blood.  There 
are  sometimes  hemorrhages  in  the  lungs.  Small  ecchymoses  are  usually  present 
in  the  tissue  of  the  pleural  and  of  the  pericardial  membrane.  The  spleen  is 
usually  small,  flabby,  and  dark-red.  There  is  nothing  noticeable  in  the  liver. 
The  kidneys,  in  this  stage,  are  not  usually  swollen.  The  veins  may  be  some- 
what  distended,  and  ecchymoses  are  often  found.  Yellowish-white  patches 
in  the  cortex,  indicating  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  appear  in  the 
asphyctic  stage,  but  are  more  numerous  later.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  and  calyces  is  hypersemic  and  ecchymosed.  The  bladder  is  contracted, 
and  nearly  or  quite  empty. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  in  cholera  patients  has  been  studied  with 
great  care  by  C.  Schmidt.  He  found  that  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
blood  generally  reached  its  maximum  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  onset  of  the 
cholenuc  discharges,  at  which  time  the  relative  proportion  of  solid  constituents 
may  be  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  normal.  This  increase 
pertains  mainly  to  the  organic  matters  in  the  blood.  As  chiefly  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  escapes  in  the  transudation,  the  relative  quantity  of  phos- 
phates and  of  potash  salts  in  the  blood  is,  therefore,  increased.  The  functions 
of  the  kidneys  being  suspended,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  of  ex- 
tractive matters  in  the  blood.  The  percentage  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in 
a  given  quantity  of  blood  is  increased.  The  red  corpuscles  are  shrunken  ;  the 
white  are  oflen  found  in  clumps  in  the  blood  after  death. 

Id  the  stage  of  reaction,  or  t3rphoid  stage,  the  morbid  changes  are  notably 
different.  The  tissues  no  longer  are  abnormally  dry.  The  intestinal  contents 
do  not  present  the  rice-water  character,  but  are  stained  with  bile  and  some- 
times with  blood.  They  usually  have  a  pasty  consistence.  The  solitary  fol- 
licles and  Foyer's  patches  may  be  pigmented.  The  congestion  may  have 
disappeared,  or,  in  its  place,  may  have  developed  a  more  intense  inflammation 
than  was  present  in  the  first  stage.  Follicular  ulcers  are  not  infrequent. 
Changes  similar  to  those  in  dysenteiy,  with  diphtheritic  inflammation  and 
necrosis,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  this  stage  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. In  the  brain  and  cord  there  are  often  congestion  and  increase  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  lungs  not  infrequently  are  (edematous  and  hyper- 
Rmic  Pneumonia  may  develop  in  this  stage.  The  spleen  may  be  normal 
in  size  or  swollen.  The  most  important  changes  relate  to  the  kidneys.  Fol- 
lowing the  anaemia  of  the  first  stage,  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenera* 
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tion  of  the  renal  epithelium  ensues^  Sometimes,  but  not  usoallj,  an  acute 
nephritis  develops.  The  kidneys  are  congested  and  swollen,  espeeiallj  in 
the  cortical  portion.  Yellowish  streaks,  indicating  fatty  degeneration,  appear 
in  the  swollen  cortex,  in  which  the  normal  markings  are  obscured.  The 
dark  red  color  of  the  pyramids  contrasts  with  the  yellowish-white  aspect  of 
the  cortex.  The  epithelium  of  the  tubes  in  many  places  is  desqnamat^, 
and  has  undergone  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration.  Hyaline,  graDO- 
lar,  and  fatty  casts  are  found  in  the  tubes.  Parenchymatous  degeneratioQ  of 
the  liver  and  other  organs  may  be  present  in  this  stage. 

Of  the  numerous  low  vegetable  organisms  which  have  been  found  in  the 
stools  of  cholera  patients,  not  one  has  been  shown  to  be  characteriatic  of  tJie 
disease  or  to  bear  any  causative  relation  to  it. 

Clinical  History. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  diseaae  is  pre^ 
ceded  by  simple  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  greater  or  less  in  numbrr, 
copious,  and  painless.  The  duration  of  this  preliminary  diarrhoea  raries  in 
different  cases  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  With  this  diarrboeai  io 
some  cases  occasional  vomiting  occurs.  Aside  from  these  symptoms,  nothing 
denotes  a  tendency  to  the  disease.  The  system  otherwise  is  but  litUe,  or  not 
at  all,  disturbed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient,  often,  that  the  in- 
testinal disorder  is  of  any  special  importance.  Of  45  cases  in  which  the 
existence,  or  otherwise,  of  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  noted  in  the  histories 
which  I  have  recorded,  it  existed  in  34  cases  and  was  wanting  in  11.  Sta- 
tistics on  a  larger  scale  show  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
the  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  wanting.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  Gvneial  Board 
of  Health  of  London  for  1848-49,  contains  the  statement  by  Dr.  MacLonglUin, 
one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  that  of  3902  cases  the  premonitory  diarrLo-a 
was  not  wanting  in  a  single  case.  Of  142  cases  treated  in  hospital,  in  PariN 
by  Michel  Levy,  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  wanting  in  only  €.  Of 
274  cholera  cases  treated  in  the  diiferent  Parisian  hospitals  in  18o3,  the  ex- 
istence of  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  ascertained  in  140,  in  the  remainder  of 
the  cases  it  being  absent  or  its  existence  not  ascertained.  By  some  the 
period  during  which  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  exists  is  reckoned  as  a  $ta«e 
of  the  disease.  This  is  obviously  improper,  as  there  is  nothing  then  distinc- 
tive of  epidemic  cholera,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  vert 
many  have  the  same  kind  of  diarrhoea  without  the  development  of  cbolenu 
The  simple  diarrhoea  which  prevails  extensively  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera,  is  called,  in  France,  cholerine^  a  term  adopted,  to  a  considembk; 
extent,  in  other  countries.  By  German  writers,  however,  this  term  is  n^ 
to  designate  a  mild  form  of  cholera.  In  a  practical  view,  the  importance  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  very  great,  as  will  presendj 
appear. 

The  development  of  cholera  is  generally  first  denoted  by  characters  relating 
to  the  intestinal  evacuations.  If  diarrhoea  have  existed,  the  discharges  are 
suddenly  increased  in  quantity,  or  sudden  and  copious  liquid  discharges,  with- 
out previous  diarrhoea,  mark  the  onset  of  the  disease.  This  constitutes  the 
attack,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  during  the  night.  The  chane- 
teristic  stools  consist  of  a  thin  liquid  generally  known  as  the  rice-water  or 
choleraic  discharges.  The  liquid  is  generally  yellowish-white  and  sligbdj 
opalescent.  It  contains,  in  more  or  less  abundance,  small,  white,  solid  ptf* 
tides,  like  grains  of  rice  in  rice-water  or  flakes  of  curd  in  whey.  It  is  devoid 
of  bile,  but  may  be  somewhat  bloodstained.  There  is  no  distinctive  odor. 
The  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  It  contains  a  re- 
markably small  quantity  of  solid  constituents.  These  do  not  usually  exceed 
one  to  two  per  cent.     The  si^ecific  gravity  varies  between  1006  and  1013. 
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Hie  chief  solid  ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium.  There  is  also  present  some 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  gives  the  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  very  small 
({uantity  of  albumen.  The  particles  resembling  rice  grains  are  composed  of 
mucus  with  granular  matter  and  some  pus-cells.  Occasionally  a  few  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  Various  low 
vegetable  organisms  are  present  in  large  number,  as  sarcinae,  round  and  rod- 
shiiped  bacteria,  spores.  The  same  forms  may  occur  in  ordinary  diarrhoea. 
The  quantity  expelled  at  each  act,  or  in  the  aggregate,  is  very  variable.  A 
large  quantity,  enough  to  nearly  fill  an  ordinary  chamber-pot,  sometimes 
eKapes  at  a  single  dejection,  or  the  quantity  with  each  act  may  be  small. 
The  quantity  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  other  symptoms  denoting  gravity. 
The  dejections  are  not  accompanied  by  pain,  but  by  a  sensation  of  relief. 
There  is  no  smarting  at  the  anus.  -  The  patient  is  suddenly  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  distension  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  when  the  quantity  is  large 
it  e>cape8  very  rapidly.  In  some  cases  the  evacuations,  after  several  have 
occurred,  cease  ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  time  the  liquid  flows  away  constantly, 
tb^  patient  being  unable  to  prevent  it.  The  characteristic  dejections  are 
sooHftimes  wanting.  The  disease  has  been  called  cholera  sicca  when  death 
takes  place  without  choleraic  discharges.  The  name,  however,  is  inappro- 
priate. In  the  so-called  cholera  sicca,  the  rice-water-like  liquid  is  present  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  quantity  found  after  death  may  be  unusually 
Iarg«>.  It  is  conjectured  that  in  these  cases  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
iotf-fttine  are  pfu^yzed,  so  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  not  expelled. 
rb»*e  cases  terminate  with  great  rapidity. 

Vomiting  usually  occurs.     In  a  diagnostic  and  pathological  view  it  is  less 
imjif>rtant,  as  a  symptom,  than  the  characteristic  diarrhoeal  discharges.     In 
kime  cases  it  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom,  everything  taken  into 
tli«*  stomach  being  rejected ;  in  other  cases  it  occurs  occasionally,  and  some- 
Cijoes  it  occurs  at  the  onset  and  ceases.     The  matter  vomited  is  a  watery 
l»qtiid<,  frequently  consisting  chiefly  of  water  which  has  been  drank,  but  some- 
time evidently  a  transuded  liquid.     The  quantity  may  exceed  that  of  the 
iMjuids  ingested.     The  vomited  liquid  is  usually  neutral,  but  it  is  sometimes 
a^'i'L     The  vomiting  is  not  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  much  nausea.     The 
Mtt  of  vomiting  occurs  suddenly,  and  appears  to  arise  simply  from  distension 
ot'  the  stomach. 

Tlifse  symptoms,  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  prostration,  more  or  less  feeble- 

a^tM  and,  generally,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  skin  or  perspira- 

tJuD,  with,  in  some  cases,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  may  constitute 

tie  clinical  history  of  the  disease.     In  other  words,  the  disease  may  either 

<rvi  Apofitaneously  or  be  arrested,  without  other  symptoms  than  those  just 

d*-*^rfbed.      The  vomiting  and  purging  cease,  improvement  as  regards  the 

other  symptoms  follows,  convalescence  is  at  once  declared,  and  recovery  is 

r>pid.     The  duration,  in  these  cases,  of  the  disease  is  brief — a  few  hours 

^'oly.     Rut  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  does  not  pursue  such  a 

•'^Tfirmble  course.     A  group  o€  striking  symptoms  becomes  developed,  and  the 

•i.«rniM>  passes  into  what  has  been  called  the  algid  or  cyanosed  stage,  or,  more 

'^•oifDonly',  the  stage  of  collapse.     It  remains  to  sketch  the  further  clinical 

ii^UfTj  in  these  cases. 

Important  symptoms  pertain  to  the  circulation.  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
't»mt  Mnd  proportionately  feeble,  beating  120,  130,  or  140  per  minute,  but 
:t  ^me  cases  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  without  acceleration.  I  have 
•  -'^-rred  it  to  fall  below  the  normal  frequency.  When  the  state  of  collapse 
'*  ''ully  dereloped,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct.  Feebleness  or  absence 
nr  th«»  apex -beat  of  the  heart  and  of  the  heart-sounds  also  shows  greatly 
iimiiuabed   power  of  this  organ.     The  blood  stagnates  in  the  veins,  giving 
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rise  to  lividity  at  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  a  dusky  hue  of  the  prolabia,  face, 
and  surface  of  the  body  generally.  Hence,  the  significance  of  cholera  rjro- 
nosU  and  cholera  asphyxia  as  names  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  If  vene- 
section be  practised,  the  blood  trickles  from  the  aperture,  not  flowing  in  a 
projected  or  continuous  stream.  Leech-bites  do  not  bleed  as  usuaL  The 
blood  is  manifestly  thicker  than  in  health. 

The  respiratory  system  presents  striking  symptoms.  The  number  of 
respirations  is  usually  increased,  but  sometimes  diminished.  Dyspwea  19 
occasionally  complained  of,  and  sometimes  exists  in  a  distressing  degnt^ 
owing  to  the  feeble  circulation  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  blood.  The 
respiration  is  frequently  suspirious  or  sighing,  and  irregular  in  rhythm.  The 
expired  atmosphere,  when  the  collapse  is  complete,  is  low  in  temperature  tf 
compared  with  health  (76°  or  80°  Fabr.),  giving  to  the  hand  a  sensation  of 
coolness.  It  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  in  health, 
showing  a  notable  deficiency  of  the  changes  incident  to  the  function  of  respi- 
ration. The  voice  undergoes  a  marked  change,  becoming  feeble,  raised  io 
pitch,  husky,  and,  not  infrequently,  extinct,  attributable  in  part  to  muscQlar 
debility,  but  chiefly  to  dryness  and  stiffness  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  roori- 
bund  state  the  tracheal  r£les,  which  so  often  precede  death  from  other  diseases, 
are  wanting. 

Very  little  pain  is  experienced  except  from  muscular  contractions  or 
cramps.  As  regards  the  nervous  system,  the  disease  is  characterized  bv 
mental  indifierence  or  apathy.  The  patient  has  no  apprehensions,  although 
prior  to  the  attack  there  may  have  been  intense  dread  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  there  is  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  and  in  other  cases  the 
patient  lies  quietly,  save  when  disturbed  by  evacuations  and  cramps.  The 
latter  give  rise  to  most  of  the  suffering.  Cramps  are  usually,  but  not  inwi- 
ably,  present.  They  are  seated  especially  in  the  feet,  calves,  and  abdominal 
walls,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  even  of  the  face  being  some- 
what affected.  The  prominence  of  this  symptom  renders  the  name  $pa$mod^€ 
cholera  significant.  The  muscular  strength,  in  some  cases,  is  retained  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Patients,  if  not  prevented,  will  sometimes  get  ap  and 
walk  about  even  a  few  moments  before  death. 

The  functions  of  most  of  the  secretory  organs  are  nearly  or  quite  sospende^i 
No  bile  is  contained  in  the  matter  vomited  nor  in  the  dejections ;  the  urine 
is  suppressed.  Patients  do  not  weep.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that 
in  nursing  women  the  lacteal  secretion  may  continue.  The  disease,  also, 
does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  menstruation,  but  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge is  diminished.  The  skin,  in  addition  to  it«  cyanosed  appearance^  is 
cold  and  often  covered  with  a  copious,  viscid  perspiration  ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  cold  and  dry.  The  coldness  of  the  surface  is  like  that  of  a  cadaver.  Of 
this,  however,  the  patient  is  not  conscious ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  sense  of  heat  and  a  desire  to  be  uncovered.  The  heat  of  the  body  is 
diminished,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  or  vagina;  the  axilla, 
in  this  disease,  does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  internal  tempeintore. 
The  diminution  ranges  generally  from  two  to  four  degrees  below  98®;  but  it 
may  fall  to  90^,  and  even  considerably  lower ;  it  has  been  known  to  fall  to 
73°.  The  skin  is  frequently  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  like  the  arms  of 
washerwomen.  Its  elasticity  is  diminished,  as  shown  by  its  subsiding  reir 
slowly  after  being  pinched  up.  The  tongue  gives  to  the  touch  a  sensation  ci 
coldness.  Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom ;  the  patient  craves  constantly  cold 
drinks,  and  iced- water  or  ice  is  taken  with  great  avidity. 

The  general  aspect  in  the  collapsed  state  is  highly  characteristic  The 
features  are  contracted,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  whole  body  is  diminishe<l  in 
bulk,  the  patient  appears  to  have  suddenly  grown  old,  and  the  countenance 
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is  often  so  mach  changed  that  the  person  is  scarcely  recognizable  bj  familiar 
friends. 

Of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  most  are  present  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  not  speedily  arrested.  Differences  relate  chiefly  to  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  disease.  In  stating  the  condition  of  patients,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  say  before  or  after  collapse,  and  to  express  different  degrees  of  the 
collapsed  state  by  saying  semi'^ollapsed  or  completely  collapsed.  Collapse  is 
complete  when  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct,  the  surface  cold,  etc.  The 
collapse  may  ensue  with  more  or  less  rapidity — from  an  hour  to  six  or  eight 
hours  after  choleraic  dejections  occur.  It  occurs  almost  invariably  in  fatal 
cases,  the  mode  of  dying  being,  of  course,  by  asthenia ;  but  I  have  known 
cases  to  end  fatally  without  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  patient  becoming  comi^ 
tose  and  dying  by  apncea. 

The  patient  after  emerging  from  the  state  of  collapse,  does  not,  in  general, 
pass  at  once  into  convalescence,  but  there  follows  a  period  of  the  disease 
commonly  called  the  itage  of  reaction.  In  this  stage  there  is  more  or  less 
febrile  movement,  the  temperature  rising  more  or  less  above  the  maximum 
of  health.  Diarrhoea  not  infrequently  continues,  the  dejections  becoming 
green  and  gelatinous.  Dysentery  is  sometimes  a  sequel.  In  other  cases, 
constipation,  more  or  less  obstinate,  follows.  Vomiting,  in  some  cases,  is  a 
troublesome  symptom  in  this  stage,  the  vomited  matter  being  either  green  or 
yellow.  Capillary  congestion  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face,  is  fre- 
quently marked,  as  in  cases  of  typhus.  The  renal  secretion  returns,  and  the 
urine  is  albuminous,  brownish-red  in  color,  and  contains  epithelial,  fatty,  and 
hyaline  casts,  together  with  degenerated  renal  cells,  and  usually,  also,  red 
and  white  blood-corpuscles.  This  stage  is  not  devoid  of  much  danger.  The 
patient  may  be  worn  out  with  continued  vomiting  or  diarrhoea ;  somnolency 
and  coma  become  developed  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  dependent,  prob- 
ably, on  uraemia ;  delirium,  of  a  passive  kind,  is  not  uncommon,  together  with 
substtltus,  sordes,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state.  Pneumonia  is 
sometimes  developed.  A  fatal  termination  occurs  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  the  caites  in  which  the  stage  of  reaction  takes  place ;  and,  in  the  cases 
which  recover,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  generally  impaired  for  a  long 
period.  Exceptionally,  patients  emerge  from  the  collapsed  state  and  pass, 
either  gradually  or  quickly,  into  convalescence  without  febrile  movement  or 
other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  stage  of  reaction. 

Pathological  Character Most  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the 

disease  are  plainly  attributable  to  the  blood-lesions  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
the  constituents  found  in  the  choleraic  dejections.  The  blood  circulates  with 
difficulty,  and  the  changes  incident  to  respiration  take  place  imperfectly; 
hence,  the  feebleness  and  extinction  of  the  pulse,  the  cyanosis,  lot  s  of  tem- 
perature, thirst,  mental  apathy,  spasm,  unchanged  expii-ed  air,  defective 
secretion,  etc.  etc.  The  retention  in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  principles, 
doubtless,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena. 
The  coma  which  occurs  in  some  cases  may  be  due  to  uraemia.  Cholestenemia 
may  occur,  since  the  function  of  the  liver  is  suspended. 

The  transudation,  however,  which  is  first  in  the  catenation  of  appreciable 
events,  involves  an  underlying,  and  at  present  inappreciable,  pathological 
condition.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  primary  change  is  not  in  the  solid 
structures  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  recovery 
takes  place  when  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested.  This  fact  shows  that  the 
essential  pathological  condition  is  transient  and  admits  of  speedy  readjustment, 
provided  the  immediate  effect  of  this  condition,  namely,  the  transudation,  be 
prevented. 
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Causation. — A  special  cause  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  pfodoctioii 
of  epidemic  cholera ;  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  alone,  are  incapable  of  pro> 
ducing  it.     This  is  a  logical  inference  from  the  epidemic  character  of  the 
disease,  its  remarkably  distinctive  features,  and  its  great  uniformity,  as  regards 
symptomatic  phenomena,  in  all  places  and  periods,  although  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  special  cause  are  unknown.     Is  the  special  cause  a  contagium? 
To  account  for  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  on  the  supposition  of  its  communica* 
bility,  was  the  easiest  mode,  and  certain  facts  favor  this  snppositioiL    The 
epidemic,  in  its  migrations,  follows  routes  most  travelled;  it  prevaib  ia 
thoroughfares  and  cities ;  frequently  the  first  case  in  a  new  place  is  an  im* 
ported  case ;  different  members  of  a  household  are  successively  attacked,  etc 
It  is  easy  to  gather  isolated  facts  to  support  the  doctrine  of  communicabUuT. 
But,  surveying  the  facts  on  all  sides,  the  conclusion  is  to  my  mind  irresiftiUe 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  not  due  to  its  being  directly  communicated 
from  those  affected  to  others ;  in  other  words,  the  bodies  of  those  affected  do 
not  furnish  a  contagium  capable  of  producing  at  once  the  disease  in  otbfn. 
The  following  are  the  considerations  on  which  the  conclusion  just  stated 
rests : — 

1.  Of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with,  or  close  proximitt  t<s 
cholera  patients,  the  proportion  who  become  affected  is  not  hunger  than  that 
of  those  who  are  not  thus  exposed.     This  is  true  as  a  general  statement,    lo 
the  Report  on  Cholera  in  Paris,  in  1831,  published  by  order  of  the  Freiirb 
government,  it  is  stated  that,  of  over  fifty-five  thousand  persona  affected  and 
over  eighteen  thousand  deaths,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-Tour  were  pt*rH)iia 
whose  duties  or  profession  called  them  to  nurse  or  prescribe  for  the  ^i>'k. 
These   164  cases  were  from  over  two  thousand  persons  employed  in  iht 
hospicei  or  civil  hospital  either  constantly  or  temporarily.^     IIo»pitjil»  are 
not  foci  of  infection.    At  St.  Petersburg,  of  68  persons  employed  io  lK»pi!J^s 
only  one  had  the  uisease.     At  Moscow,  of  123  persons  attached  to  our 
hospital,  2  only;  and  of  253  persons  connected  with  another  hospitaU  onlr  4 
were  attacked.     In  the  London  Hospital,  during  the  epidemic  of  1m>*s  ^* 
100  persons  employed  in  the  cholera  wards,  5  had  the  disease.     Thn^*  f^ 
these  were  nurses  who  slept  outside  the  hospital.     Of  1 1  laundry  woaitrn,  oor 
had  the  disease.     *'No  case  occurred  in  the  general  wards  of  tl»e  boi^i-itai. 
although  during  the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic  they  contained  their  fou 
number  of  cases,  most  of  whom  came  from  cholera  localities.***     Faict5  V.ir 
these  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.     Contrast  with  these  the  facu  «it^ 
respect  to  the  diffusion  of  typhus  in  hospitals! 

2.  Imported  case's  in  situations  where  the  disease  had  not  preTioosly  exi«t^i. 
do  not  lead  to  its  diffusion.  Some  striking  exceptions  to  this  statement  mirit 
be  cited,  but  in  general  it  is  true  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  from  tsoiatcd 
cases. 

3.  The  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  place  almost  simultaneooalT  in 
situations,  without  any  communication  of  the  cases  with  each  other.* 

4.  It  is  diffused  too  rapidly  to  be  propagated  by  contagion.      If 
it  must  be  most  highly  so  to  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
and  the  latter  is  not  consistent  with  other  facts. 

5.  It  runs  its  career  in  places  too  soon,  and  leaves  too  foddcntj 


•  Ff</«  Tardien,  op,  eit.  •  Am.  Joam.  of  lil«»d.  9eieo<>«*a,  Afirfl.  1^^. 

*  Vide  Report,  by  the  author,  of  the  Epidemic  at  Buffalo  in  lSt9,  in  Bntfm.*  •  H  -^.--^ 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  1H50;  also.  Report  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan   Ikvani  t^  \  • 
for  18*iH,  pa^e  166 ;   also,  Factd  n>lativ«  to  th«*  Rim  ami  Sprt»JMl  of  the  l»  «  ■»    a 
London  and  other  towns  in  Kn^land  during  ld4d-49  and  lb6^H-Gd,  in  Brit.  a»a  f  v* 
Medico  Chir.  Rer.,  Oct.  1870,  p.  4b3. 
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plrtelj,  for  a  contagious  disease.     Compare  its  course  as  an  epidemic,  in  this 
respect,  with  typhus,  smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever! 

6.  Etifbrts  to  produce  the  disease,  experimentally,  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  expoeare,  by  inoculation,  tasting  the  excretions,  etc.,  have  failed. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  special  cause  may  be  transported 
in  clothing  and  other  substances  after  the  manner  of  fomites.  Facts  might 
be  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion ;  in  other  words,  the  disease  is  portable^ 
withoat  being  contagious. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  causation  of  cholera  were  written 
(lb66),  the  repeated  visitations  of  the  disease  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
have  given  rise  to  renewed  inquiries  and  speculations  respecting  the  source 
of  the  special  cause  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  diffused.     The  theory 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  has  obtained  considerable  cur- 
rency.    According  to  this  theory,  cholera  is  a  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  always  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  a  specific  virus  within  the 
canaL     The  disease  being  thus  produced,  the  excreta  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  that  is,  the  matters  vomited,  and  discharged  from  the  bowels,  contain 
a  virus,  and  it  is  exclusively  by  means  of  this  virus  that  the  disease  is  pro- 
pagated.    Snow  accounted  for  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  supposing  that 
the  vims  existing  in  the  excreta  of  cholera  patients  is  especially  liable  to  be 
cootained  in  water  which  is  drank,  and  that  it  may  be  contained  in  the  air 
and  thus  get  into  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  thence  into  the  stomach.     He 
supposed  that  the  virus  in  a  dried  state  may  adhere  to  clothing,  and  that  the 
disease  is  in  this  way  portable.^     The  theory  of  Dr.  Snow  has  been  accepted 
bv  many  with  certain  modifications.     Thus,  it  is  supposed  by  Thiersch  and 
others,  that  the  excreta  do  not  contain  a  virus,  but  that  a  special  poison  is 
produced  by  a  fermentation  or  decomposition  of  the  excreta,  the  process 
requiring  several  days  and  being  favored  by  a  high  temperature.     Again,  a 
doctrine  advocated  especially  by  Pettenkofer,  is  that  the  choleraic  excreta 
furnish  germs  which  are  developed  into  activity  in  the  soil,  various  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  etc.,  being  favorable, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  production  of  the  poison.     It  is  supposed  that  these 
germs  are  produced  within  the  alimentary  canal,  not  only  in  the  cases  of 
fully  developed  or  well-marked  cholera,  but  in  cases  of  so-called  cholerine, 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  affection  being  caused  thereby.     This  sup- 
position, of  course,  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  diarrhoea  which  prevails 
daring  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  that  is,  cholerine,  is  essentially 
choleraic. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  were  contained  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  work  (1873).  At  the  present  time  (1880),  the  doctrine  stated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  is,  perhaps,  generally  received  in  all 
ooantries..  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  intestinal  excreta,  in  cases  of 
cholera  and  cholerine,  contain  something  which  is  essential  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  disease.  Some  hold  to  the  opinion  that  this  something  is  capable  at 
once  of  causing  the  disease ;  that  is,  the  disease  is  directly  communicable. 
This  opinion,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  is  untenable. 
The  more  prevalent  opinion  is  that,  for  the  efRciency  of  this  factor  contained 
in  the  excreta,  certain  changes  after  it  leaves  the  body  are  necessary.  When 
tbeM  have  taken  place,  and  the  efiicient  cause  has  gained  entrance  into  the 
body,  either  by  means  of  the  atmosphere  or  in  drinking  water,  the  disease  is 
produced.     The  disease  is  thus  indirectly  communicable ;  it  belongs  among 

*  Vtt/«  Reports  on  the  epidemic  Cholera,  bj  Baly  &  Gull,  London,  1854.    Exposition 
of  Dr.  Snow*8  Theorj,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  London  Med.  Times  and  Oax.,  Oct. 
1865 ;  and  in  Am.  Joam.  of  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1866* 
36 
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the  miasmatic  contagions  diseases  (vide  page  89).  This  theory  is  neoocO- 
able  with  facts  which  disprove  the  doctrine  of  direct  common icabilitj,  tad^ 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  raUonallj  probable. 

If  the  germ  theory  be  adopted,  as  affording  the  most  rational  ezplsniticB 
of  the  causation  of  other  infectious  diseases,  this  disease  oertainlj  cook^ 
within  the  range  of  its  application.      Adopting  this  theoiy,  the  di^etw 
requires  for  its  production  a  specific  germ  or  organism*    Adopting  the  ib«<rr 
of  indirect  communicability,  as  just  stated,  germs  are  contained  in  ebolenk 
excreta,  but  they  require  development  under  favorable  conditions  witboot  ihr 
body  in  order  to  acquire  infective  power.      Before  reaching  the  reqoirvi 
development,  they  are  incapable  of  producing  the  disease.    When  the  cbol<rm 
germ  has  undergone  the  requisite  development,  it  may  be  transported  »  \\rt 
atmosphere  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  attached  to  clothing,  mercbsiHii5e, 
etc.     It  is  also  intelligible  that  undeveloped  germs  may  in  like  manofr  ^ 
transported,  and  find,  in  situations  more  or  less  distant  from  the  plsr^  in 
which  they  were  produced,  the  conditions  favorable  for  their  developoKni. 
To  inquire  into  the  supposed  conditions  favorable  for  the  devetopmefii  vi 
cholera  germs  is  to  open  up  a  field  of  discussion  which  cannot  be  enlrn^I 
upon  in  this  work.     The  following  remarks  on  auxiliary  causes  are  not  k:« 
pertinent  now  than  when  they  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ;^ 

Auxiliary  causes  appear  to  give  efficiency  to  the  special  cause.     EpidrnK^ 
are  chiefly  confined  to  large  towns,  rarely  extending  into  rural  districtcw    It 
is  not  probable  that  the  special  cause  is  limited  to  cities,  but  the  various  1«»^a! 
causes  of  disease  peculiar  to  cities  contribute  to  the  production  of  epidurm-'^ 
either  by  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  special  cause,  or  as  localised  or .  - 
tions  which  promote  the  development  of  the  special  cause.     This  view  <4  ' .' 
causation  has  an  important  practical  bearing.     If  the  special  cause  of  cl«  >*'« 
be  not  destroyed,  it  may  be  rendered  to  a  great  extent  inoperative  br  nr«ft* 
of  sanitary  regulations  which  remove  auxiliary  causes.     The  epidemW  \r*- 
vails  mostly  in  districts  in  which  the  hygienic  conditions  are  moat  mit'a^uri'  •'• 
in  filthy  streets,  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  overcrow<led  d«rK  rj^ 
Statistical  researches  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Great  Britain  »)>ow  \tf 
mortality  in  London  from  this  disease  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  rlrnti-o.' 
Deprivations,  intemperance,  depressing  emotions,  over-«xertion,  fear  i<  *^* 
disease,  etc.,  are  auxiliary  causes  in  certain  cases,  aside  from  the  eauM^  «:  -^ 
affect  the  inliabitants  of  a  place  or  district  in  mass.    The  disease  has  prr%v  -i 
in  all  climates  and  seasons.     Feeble  persons  are  more  apt  to  be  attackrd  iiasI 
the  robust.     As  regards  age,  no  period  of  life  is  exempt,  but  the  lare*^t  |«^ 
portion  of  fatal  cases  is  among  persons  advanced  in  life.     Exdodibf   4 
persons,  the  mortality  is  largest  after  adult  age,  next  in  early  ia&nci .  a^l 
last  in  childhood  and  youth.     This  statement  is  based  on  an  analysis  «C  l^.^  ^1 
cases.' 

Diagnosis. — During  the  prevalence  of  cholora,  there  is  no  ^iiliru'r*  a 
recognizing  it  when  fully  developed,  that  is,  when  symptoms  denotir^  •  i 
ing  or  impending  collapse  are  present.     There  is  scarcely  any  otber  «.:^ 
in  which  the  diagnostic  features  aro  so  strongly  marked.     But  it  h  «i 
important  to  recognize  it  before  it  has  advanc<*d  soflicienily  to  —aiiV  "> 
most  obvious,  striking  characters.     The  diagnosis  is  then  to  be 
on  the  characteristic  intestinal  evacuations.     As  soon  as  the  acwcmlM  -^i 
water  or  choleraic  stools  are  apparent,  the  patient  is  to  be 
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attieked  with  cholera.  In  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  cases  these  evacuations 
do  not  occur  at  all,  or  not  until  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease 
become  developed.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  must  he  based  upon  the 
ktter. 

Cholera  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  simple  diarrhcea  which  generally 
precedes  it,  and  which,  during  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic,  affects  a  large 
Dumber  of  persons  without  eventuating  in  cholera.  It  is  probable  that  this 
premonitory  diarrhoea  proceeds  from  the  epidemic  cause,  but  cases  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  cases  of  cholera  when  neither  the  choleraic  discharges  nor 
other  characteristic  symptoms  occur.  This  discrimination  is  important  with 
reference  to  determining  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  value  of  therapeutical 
measures.  The  apparent  success  attending  the  practice  of  some  physicians, 
or  the  employment  of  certain  methods  of  treatment,  may  depend  on  cases  of 
limple  diarrhoea  being  reckoned  as  cases  of  cholera. 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  in  its  approaches.  Aside  from  a 
mild  diarrhoea,  it  gives  no  warning  of  the  attack.  So  little  are  patients  con- 
scious of  danger,  that  they  often  apologize  for  giving  the  physician  the  trouble 
of  visiting  them,  when  a  glance  suffices  to  show  that  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  It  li^ooves  the  physician,  in  all  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  during 
sn  epidemic  of  cholera,  to  watch  carefully  the  evacuations  with  reference  to 
the  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  during  an  epidemic,  physicians  are  not 
infrequently  called  to  see  persons  who,  under  nervous  excitement,  imagine  that 
they  are  about  to  be  attacked,  when  no  symptoms  whatever  of  the  disease 
are  present.     These  have  been  aptly  called  cases  of  ckoleraphobia. 

Proonosis. — Of  those  attacked  with  cholera,  a  large  proportion  die.  The 
average  mortality  in  hospitals  varies  from  one-half  to  one-third.  When  de- 
veloped in  hospital  wards  among  patients  admitted  for  other  diseases,  it  proves 
fatal  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  private  practice,  especially  among 
the  better  classes  of  society,  the  mortality  is  considerably  less.  In  individual 
cases  the  prognosis  is  widely  different  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at 
which  the  patient  is  first  seen.  If  seen  immediately  after  the  attack,  before 
serious  blood-lesions  have  occurred,  the  prospect  of  an  arrest  of  the  disease 
is  good.  But  if  the  disease  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  prog- 
no»s  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  After  reaction  from  the  collapsed 
state  occurs,  the  danger  is  still  great,  but  the  cases  in  which  recovery  takes 
piaoe  preponderate.  The  statistical  researches  of  Duchesne  show  the  rate  of 
mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  epidemic  at  Paris  in  1849.^  The 
proportion  in  1000,  in  subjects  under  5  years,  was  148 ;  from  5  to  15  years, 
^;  from  15  to  30  years,  177;  from  30  to  45  years,  254;  from  45  to  60 
jears,  206;  and  from  60  to  85  years,  162.  The  mode  of  dying  is,  in  general, 
t]rpical  of  asthenia.  Accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  air-tubes  very  rarely  takes 
place. 

pREVEKTioN  OF  Cholera. — ^Thc  prophylaxis  of  cholcra  claims  consider!^ 
troD  under  a  distinct  heading,  and  I  give  it  precedence  over  the  therapeutical 
nanagement,  in  view  of  its  greater  relative  importance.  In  addition  to  the 
removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  auxiliary  causes  of  disease  which  con- 
tribute to  render  the  special  cause  of  cholera  efficient,  the  prevention  involves 
prompt  attention  to  the  diarrhoea  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pre- 
c^^les  the  attack.  This  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  amenable  to  simple  measures 
of  treatment,  and,  if  effectually  treated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  super« 
▼eotion  of  cholera  is  prevented.    All  physicians  who  have  had  much  practical 

^  Valleix,  op.  ctt. 
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acquaintance  with  this  disease  will  bear  testimony,  firsts  to  the  fact  that  an 
attack  of  cholera  is  generally  preceded  by  diarrho&a,  and,  seeond^  to  the  fart 
that  an  attack  very  rarely  occurs  when  this  diarrhfBa  receives  appropriate 
attention.     Giving  results  of  my  own  experience  with  respect  to  th«  tacts 
just  stated,  in  1849,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  I  prescribed  for  as  many 
private  patients  with  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  as  my  physical  endurance 
would  permit,  my  practice  being  chiefly  among  the  prudent  classes,  and  I 
had,  during  that  epidemic,  but  10  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice.    In 
only  one  of  these  10  cases  did  I  prescribe  for  any  premonitions,  and,  in  th«f 
•ingle  case,  the  prescription  was  for  a  slight  nausea  only.     In  each  of  thi*  10 
cases,  either  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  did  not  exist,  or  it  was  negk'cttMl 
During  another  epidemic  in  !  852,  I  had  about  the  same  number  of  ca^^  <* 
cholera  in  private  practice ;  in  not  a  single  case  had  I  been  called  u{k>o  to 
prescribe  for  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  I  prescribed  for  hundreds  of  {¥*r*«n« 
with  siAiple  diarrhoea,  not  one  of  whom  had  an  attack  of  cholenu     The  t-i- 
perience  of  others  would  doubtless  furnish,  in  like  manner,  evidence  of  tlie 
above  stated  facts,  and  from  these  facts  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn : 
Excepting  the  very  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  cholera  is  not  prec<^]'^ 
by  diarrhoea,  it  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  be  prevented.     It  r.»«"i* 
but  a  little  reflection  to  see  the  immense  practical  importance  of  this  concio- 
sion. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  during  a  cholera  epidemic  is  very  simple.  Ad 
anodyne,  astringent  remedy,  with  regulated  diet,  rest  and  recumbency,  puff«*^- 
A  few  drops  of  laudanum,  with  camphor,  or  the  camphorated  tincture  of  o^  i  .m 
in  conjunction  with  the  tincture  of  kino,  catechu,  or  krameria,  a  salt  of  u<>r> 
phia  or  opium  with  either  tannic  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  bismuth  ar*i 
capsicum,  may  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  arrest  at  once,  and  iv}i»*a:'C 
often  enough  to  prevent  recurrence  of,  the  diarrhoea.  Cathartics  are  on  r-^ 
account  to  be  given.  If  there  be  sufficient  constipation  to  occasioo  incon%<ik- 
ience,  the  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  simple  enemas. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  regards  the  prophylaxis,  is  in  the  prompt  apf>1i<*a:»  c 
of  simple  but  efiectual  treatment  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  during  the  e|iid«  r  ". 
Very  many  pay  no  attention  to  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  through  ipno'7ir«'». 
and  not  a  few  of  those  better  informed  neglect  it,  either  from  reckl«^-n«--*    ' 
because  they  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  disorder  so  sli<;ht  and  or«l>  a*^ 
can  be  a  precursor  of  a  malady  of  such  gravity  as  cholera.     Public  anDo«np  •  - 
ments  by  handbills,  articles  in  newspapers,  etc.,  of  the  importance  <vf  pn-m-  .- 
resorting  to  treatment  for  diarrhoea,  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objrd.      1 :  * 
only  effi^ctual  plan  is  to  organize  a  sanitary  police,  and  provide  for  ooe  <  r 
two  domiciliary  visits  daily  at  every  house  within  the  limits  of  the  «     - 
demic,  the  purpose  of  the  visits  being  to  inquire  if  any  one  be  affected  ^  "\ 
diarrhoea,  to  impress  the  importance  of  immediate  attention  to  it,  mn^U  « '  -"^ 
circumstances  render  it  necessary,  to  supply  at  once  appropriate   rei*'-     "i 
This  plan,  faithfully  carried  out,  would,  I  believe,  demonstrate  that  cb««'«^ 
is  in  a  great  measure  preventable.     The  prevention  is  affected  bj  arn"^  .^ 
at  once  diarrhcea,  as  often  and  as  soon  as  it  occurs.     Abundant  proiif  o*    ."i 
successful  operation  of  the  system  of  the  house-to-house  visitation  wa^*  fum  .'^^*  { 
by  its  practical  results  in  London  and  other  towns  in  Gremi  BriUkia  dur.'^ 
the  epidemic  of  1849. 

Another  mode  of  escaping  the  disease  is  to  remove  without  the  ranr*  { 
its  prevalence.  Persons  not  compelled  to  remain  by  nece».'«itT,  or  hr  a  ««  -^ 
of  duty,  sLould  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  epidemic ;  and  th«  rai»-%-i.  { 
persons  in  districts,  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of  auxiliary  cmQ^««i^  ti--  ^  H 
ease  is  especially  rife,  should  be  enforced  as  a  sanitary  measure,  br  ^t^:.  J 
authority.  1 
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The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  prevention  of  cases  of  cholera  during 
an  epidemic  To  prevent  the  epidemic  is  an  object  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. 

This  ia  to  be  done  by  thorough  sanitary  measures  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
filthy  attention  to  sewers,  cesspools,  and  privies,  also  to  wells  or  other  sources 
of  water-supply,  together  with  proper  protection  against  causes  of  disease  from 
waste-pipea  in  houses ;  providing  against  overcrowding  of  tenements,  etc.,  and 
by  efficient  quarantine  regulations.  Ships,  merchandise,  baggage,  etc.,  com- 
ing by  fiea  or  land  from  a  cholera  region,  should  be  effectually  disinfected. 
The  clothing  of  persons  from  an  infected  place  should  be  disinfected,  but 
only  those  need  be  detained  in  quarantine  who  are  suffering  from  cholera  or 
diarrhcea.  By  these  means  the  introduction  of  cholera  germs  may  be  pre- 
vented. If  these  means  do  not  prove  protective,  it  is  because  they  are  not, 
and,  perhaps,  cannot  be,  employed  with  sufficient  completeness ;  for,  with  our 
present  views  of  the  causation  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  if  germs 
can  be  completely  excluded,  cases  of  cholera  cannot  occur. 

TV  hen  the  introduction  of  the  disease  is  not  prevented,  the  prevention  of 
its  diffusion  is  practicable  by  the  prompt  and  effective  disinfection  of  every 
house  in  which  it  occurs.  In  this  way  an  epidemic  is  ^^  stamped  out."  That 
this  is  practicable  was  demonstrated  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1866.  A 
thousand  cases  occurred  in  that  year  in  different  situations  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  Cases  occurred  in  362  houses,  all  of  which  were  instantly 
disinfected,  and  all  local  appreciable  causes  of  disease  removed.  In  no  in- 
stance did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  house  in  which  a  case  occurred. 
These  facts  are  of  momentous  importance.^ 

Treatment. — To  consider  the  host  of  remedies  and  therapeutical  measures 
which  have  been  advocated  as  more  or  less  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  would  require  not  a  little  space.     There  are  but  few  articles  in  the 
materia  medica  which  have  not  been  tried,  even  including  antimony  and 
drastic  purgatives.     Much  injury  has  doubtless  been  done  by  over-medication 
nnder  the  idea  that  the  treatment,  as  regards  activity,  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  danger  from  a  disease.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  employed,  exert  little  or  no  effect  either  for  good 
or  harm.     It  would  be  unprofitable  to  devote  space  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  variety  of  practice  which  the  literature  of  cholera  affords.     There 
is  no  known  remedy  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  frequently  controlled  by  efficient  treat- 
ment, and,  when  not  arrested,  the  recovery  may  depend  on  the  judicious 
employment  of  measures  for  that  end.     I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  treatment  which  my  own  experience  and  reflections 
have  led  me  to  re^uti  as  most  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  different  stages, 
namely,  before  collapse,  during  the  collapsed  stage,  and  after  reaction.  Prior 
to  collapse,  the  paramount  object  is  the  arrest  of  the  intestinal  effusion.  This 
effusion  is  the  first  appreciable  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sequences,  and,  if 
promptly  arrested  before  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affect  seriously  the  blood 
and  circulation,  the  patient  is  usually  safe.  The  remedy  on  which  most 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  effecting  this  object  is  opium.  Some  form  of 
opiate  is  to  be  given  promptly  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect  the  object.  The 
form  of  opiate  is  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action  and  the 

I  ?or  farther  details  and  the  processes  of  disinfection,  which  were  contained  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  this  work,  vitU  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  New 
York,  1867. 
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probability  of  its  being  retained.     Opium  in  substance  is  unsnitable  from  tbe 
comparative  slowness  with  which  it  is  absorbed.    Laudanum,  or  the  aceuted 
tincture,  or  an  aqueous  preparation,  is  to  be  preferred.    But  the  article  which 
I  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  most  eligible  is  a  salt  of  morphia,  adminiv 
tered  by  placing  it  dry  upon  the  tongue.    In  the  endeavor  to  efiect  the  obj<*ct 
of  treatment  in  this  stage,  moments  are  precious,  for  there  is  alwajs  dantpr 
that,  if  the  object  be  not  promptly  effected,  the  patient  wiU  fall  into  tlie  i^ol- 
lapsed  state.     The  opiate  should,  therefore,  be  given  at  once  in  a  full  du^. 
A  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  is  rarely,  if  ever,  too  large  a  dose  for  an  ftduli. 
A  physician  should,  if  possible,  remain  with  the  patient.     If  the  first  do<c  be 
quickly  rejected,  a  second  should  be  instantly  given.     The  remedy  is  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  until  tbe  d<>j«<c- 
tions  cease.     If,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  the  administration  bj 
the  mouth  be  ineffectual,  it  should  be  given  by  the  rectum ;  and,  in  ca«e«  ia 
which  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  both  modes  of  administration  should  be 
resorted  to.     The  system,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  not  readilf 
affected  by  opiates  thus  given.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  tbe  object,  if 
it  be  necessary  in  order  to  effect  it,  some  risk  of  inducing  narcotism  is  jiKi- 
fiable ;  but  if  the  administration  be  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  and  i^ 
effects  of  the  doses  watched  with  care,  danger  from  this  source  mar  be 
avoided.     The  practical  point  is  to  employ  the  remedy  promptly  so  a5  to 
effect  the  object,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  delay  of  half  an  hour  or  an  \t*m 
is  often  fatal.     Relying  upon  the  opiate,  it  is  best  not  to  add  other  remedi'-N 
lest  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  dose^^they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  ivjrctriL 
A  full  dose  is  preferable  to  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  because  the  HVct 
within  a  short  space  of  time  is  greater,  and  the  remedy  is  more  Ukelj  t«>  ^< 
retained.     Aside  from  the  rejection  of  the  remedy,  vomiting  is,  if  pos^iK** 
to  be  prevented  in  view  of  its  perturbatory  efiects.   The  patient,  in  this  «tajr. 
should  be  restricted  to  a  very  pmall  quantity  of  water,  or  spirit  and  navr, 
given  at  short  intervals,  or  to  small  pieces  of  ice.     Perfect  quietude  is  m\n** 
tant.     He  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  up  to  go  to  stool,  and  he  shooVi  W 
urged  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible,  the  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.    Fnc^ 
tions,  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms,  etc.,  in  this  stage,  are  useless  and  hnrtfoL 

I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  when  arrested  before  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  recovery  is  ii»uaih 
speedy.  Regulated  diet,  rest,  with  perhaps  a  tonic  remedy,  suffice  for  the 
cure.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated  for  several  da;  •• 
and  then,  if  movements  do  not  spontaneously  occur,  simple  enena*  « -1 
probably  be  sufficient;  if  not,  a  little  rhubarb  or  some  other  mild  laut-** 
may  be  given.  I  believe  no  other  phin  of  treatment  promises  more  tUa 
this,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  always  prove  suoci'sufuL  It  «i^ 
fail,  or  rather  it  is  not  available,  when,  owing  to  the  persistent  vomitine  ar J 
frequent  purging,  the  remedy  is  not  retained  sufficiently  long  to  exrr.  '^ 
effect ;  and  it  is  not  available  when,  owing  to  the  g^reat  rapidity  of  the  tram- 
udation,  the  state  of  collapse  occurs  so  quickly  that  there  is  not  time  eiwcr^ 
to  obtain  a  remedial  effect.  These  difficulties  are  equally  ta  ths  wa/  i 
success  from  any  remedies. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  treatment  prior  to  the  phenomena  of  coila-^ 
were  written  before  the  hypodermic  method  of  administering  opiaie*  a«d 
other  remedies  had  come  into  vogue,  and  the  inquiry  has  arisen  wbctber.  tf 
means  of  this  method,  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  of  cholera*  in  the  fr€ 
stage,  may  not  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  than  by  giving  opiates  bj  t  « 
mouth  or  rectum.  Considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  prompOMw  ii  *-*t 
effect  of  opiates,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  their  admint»trmtioo  ^-5  '^ 
mouth  or  rectum,  owing  to  their  rejection  by  vomiting  or  purging,  aai  tM 
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fiiffieoltj  of  abflorption  if  thej  be  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  hjpo- 
dermic  method  seems  to  offer  a  great  advantage  as  regards  speediness  and 
reliabilitj  of  effect.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  Magendie's  solution  of 
morphia  was  employed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  came  under 
my  observation  in  1866.  The  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  were  generally 
arrested  promptly  by  this  measure ;  recovery,  however,  followed  in  a  very 
imall  proportion  of  cases.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  measure  with  regard  to  the  immediate  objects,  namely, 
the  arrest  of  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps,  but  it  does  not  afford  proof 
of  its  conUive  efficacy.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  character  of  the 
patients  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  nearly  all  who  were  seen  in  the  first  stage 
being  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  and  many  being  afiected,  when  attacked  with 
cholera,  with  some  serious  chronic  disease  such  as  phthisis,  Bright's  disease, 
etc  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia,  in  tliis  disease,  is 
to  be  employed  with  circumspection.  Narcotism  is  sometimes  induced  by  an 
amount  much  below  that  which  might  be  given  by  the  mouth  without  risk. 
I  have  known  a  little  less  than  a  grain,  given  in  two  injections,  with  an 
interval  of  two  hours,  to  produce  deep  narcotism.  The  tolerance  of  opiates 
in  large  doses  by  the  stomach  or  rectum  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  quantity  to 
be  injected  beneath  the  skin  in  epidemic  cholera. 

Bectal  injections  of  brandy  and  a  strong  tea-infusion  were  used  considerably, 
with  apparent  efficacy  in  arresting  the  evacuations  and  preventing  collapse. 
The  proportions  used  were  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  and  two  ounces  of  the 
tea-infusioo,  the  injections  being  repeated  every  half  hour,  every  hour,  or 
after  longer  intervals,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  plan  of  treatment  indicated  prior  to  this  stage 
mtj  prove  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful.  It  is  still  an  object  to  arrest 
iDU^tinal  transudation,  if  it  continue ;  but  to  employ  opiates  largely  for  this 
object  is  not  judicious  with  reference  to  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  system. 
The  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  due,  mainly,  to  the  damage  which  the  blood 
htf  sustained  in  the  loss  of  its  constituents  from  the  transudation  which  has 
sireadjr  taken  place.  Opiates  may  be  given,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
degree  of  tolerance  under  these  circumstances,  they  may  be  given  in  con- 
siderable doses,  but  much  care  should  be  observed  not  to  induce  narcotism. 
They  should  be  given  by  either  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  never,  in  this 
stage,  by  the  hypodermic  method.  Astringent  remedies,  if  the  stomach  will 
retain  them,  may  be  added,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth, 
etc  If,  however,  these  or  other  remedies  provoke  vomiting,  they  will  do 
more  barm  than  good.  Remedies  to  allay  vomiting  may  be  tried,  namely, 
the  hydroc3ranic  acid,  creasote,  chloroform,  etc. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  little  can  be 
done  with  much  hope  of  success.  Even  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  cease, 
recovery  may  not  follow.  The  blood  may  have  been  damaged  irremediably. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  active  treatment  can  effect  nothing, 
livery,  however,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  takes  place,  and  under  a 
great  variety  of  treatment.  It  may  take  place  when  no  treatment  is  pursued. 
Mt  first  case  of  cholera,  in  1849,  illustrated  the  fact  just  stated.  The  patient 
▼as  brought  into  hospital  completely  collapsed.  I  remained  with  him  several 
boun,  and  resorted  to  various  therapeutical  measures.  At  length  all  measures 
^^  discontinued.  He  was  allowed  to  drink  abundantly  of  cold  water,  under 
the  impression  that  the  case  was  utterly  hopeless,  and,  therefore,  the  indul- 
^nce  could  do  no  harm.  Much  to  my  surprise,  after  an  absence  of  several 
Itours,!  found  the  vomiting  and  purging  had  ceased  and  reaction  was  coming 
^    He  recovered  rapidly.     I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  any  active 
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treatment  is  of  use  in  the  collapsed  stage,  and  I  cannot  doubt  thai  it  is  cden 
prejudicial.  Tlie  object  of  treatment  in  this  stage,  aside  from  the  arrest  o! 
vomiting  and  purging,  is  to  excite  and  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  in  restoring 
the  circulation,  together  with  the  functions  dependent  thereon.  The  measam 
to  be  employed  for  this  object  are  external  warmth,  stimulating  applicatictu 
to  the  surface,  diffusible  and  other  stimulants,  and  alimentation. 

The  application  of  heat  may  be  made  by  means  of  warp  blankets,  or  bottles 
of  hot  water  placed  near  the  body.  The  more  active  modes  of  applying  bea! 
are  of  doubtful  propriety.  I  have  never  seen  benefit  from  the  warm  bath,  or 
the  application  of  steam  or  hot  air.  It  is  not  desirable  to  excite  perspinuian, 
and,  if  perspiration  occur,  it  should  be  wiped  away  with  warm,  dry  clothe 
Violent  friction  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  surface  may  be  gifoilT 
stimulated  with  sinapisms  or  the  tincture  of  capsicum.  Diffusible  stimulants 
in  the  form  of  spirits  and  water,  should  be  given  as  freely  as  the  stom&cii 
will  bear,  always  recollecting  the  risk  and  the  evils  of  inducing  vomiting. 
They  will  be  most  apt  to  be  retained  if  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  often  repeated.  If  vomiting  be  provoked  by  either  drinks,  remedi«^  or 
aliment,  more  or  less  injury  is  done.  The  ethers,  stimulants  such  as  capsiconu 
the  essential  oils,  cardamom,  ginger,  etc.,  are  appropriate  if  they  be  gnt«ful 
to  the  stomach  and  retained.  Concentrated  nourishment — essence  of  meat, 
chicken-broth,  and  milk — is  to  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  Ume,  pi» 
vided  the  stomach  will  retain  it.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  to  introduce  liqoid 
into  the  system  as  far  as  possible.  The  only  objection  to  the  free  ingestion 
of  water  is  the  risk  of  provoking  vomiting.  Small  lumps  of  ioe  ahooid  be 
freely  allowed. 

If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  collapsed  state,  the  indications  are  to  support 
the  system  by  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation ;  to  restore 
the  function  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretic  remedies  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  bear* 
ing  in  mind  that  uraemia  belongs  among  the  dangers  of  this  stage ;  to  restnin 
diarrhcea,  if  it  occur,  by  anodynes  and  astringents ;  to  strengthen  by  tonics.  uhI 
to  palliate,  by  appropriate  remedies,  the  various  symptoms  which  may  an?«. 

The  disinfection  of  the  intestinal  excreta,  in  cases  of  cholera,  is  importsnt 
in  view  of  the  reasonable  probability  that  they  contain  cholera  germs ;  an^. 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  desirable  that  this  precaotiooarj 
measure  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

Afoarii  Lumbrieoldei.    Oxyurit  YermieaUris.    TricoeephAlai  Dlspar.    AiOMit  Mfitu. 

Tasnla.    Triohina  Spiralia.    Anchyloatoma  Duodenala. 

OF  the  various  entozoa  which  dwell  within  the  human  body,  the  larger  nam- 
her  are  developed  in  the  intestines.  They  give  rise  to  more  or  I<<* 
disturbance,  and  are  properly  enough  considered  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  treat  of  intestinal  worms 
only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  practical  duties  of  the  physician.     The  studj 
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oTtbeM  and  other  panuites,  as  belonging  to  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, and  as  a  branch  of  zoology,  is  highly  interesting,  and  has  led  to  valu- 
ible  practical  results,  bat  other  points  than  those  which  relate  directly  to 
tbem  as  involving  morbid  conditions  would  be  here  out  of  place. 

The  intestinal  worms  of  frequent  occurrence  are  the  ascarii  lumhrtcoide$j 
hmbricoid  or  round  worm,  and  the  oxyurii  vermicularisy  thread  or  seat- worm. 
The  worm  known  as  iricocepkcUui  diipar  is  probably  sufficiently  common, 
bm  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  The  different  species  of  ianiay  or 
tapeworm,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  but  constitute  an  important 
afiVction.  These  different  worms  will  be  noticed  under  distinct  heads.  The 
worm  called  anchylo$toma  duodencde  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
cjliDdrical  worms.  And,  as  appropriately  classed  among  the  intestinal  worms, 
bifcaaae  they  are  received  and  developed  within  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
irickima  tpiralii  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Aioaris  Lnmbricoidei. 

With  this  worm  every  young  physician  soon  becomes  familiar.  It  resem- 
bles the  common  earth-worm.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  intestinal 
worms.  It  is  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color ;  the  body  is  round,  fusiform, 
and  marked  by  numerous  fine  transverse  rings.  The  mouth  is  surrounded 
by  three  tubercles.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  males  usually  measure  from 
four  to  MX  inches  in  length,  and  the  females  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  oommon  lumbricoid  worm  inhabits  the  small  intestine.     It  rarely 

eiists  in  early  infancy,  and  is  most  oommon  between  the  ages  of  three  and 

t^tu    It  is  not  very  unoomroon  in  adults,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  old  age. 

This  species  of  worm  is  not  usually  solitary.     In  different  cases  the  number 

of  lumbrici  varies  greatly.     Sometimes  the  number  is  very  great,  and  in 

atttr>p«ical  examinations  they  are  occasionally  coiled  together  so  as  to  form 

talb  or  masses  of  considerable  size.     Cruveilhier  cites  a  case  in  which  over 

a  tliotisand  were  found  after  death.     They  are  not  infrequently  brought  into 

tlt^  vtomach  by  acts  of  vomiting  and  ejected  from  the  mouth.     They  may 

find  their  way  into  the  nares,  and  they  have  been  known  to  pass  into  the 

Lu«tacfaijui  tube,  frontal  sinus,  and  hu'ynx.     They  may  migrate  from  the 

tn:«^tine  into  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder.     In  a  subject  dead  with 

ittmbar  abscess  connected  with  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  I  found  a  great  number 

within  the  hepatic  ducts,  some  extending  along  the  ducts,  and  others  coiled 

vp.     They  may  possibly  give  rise  to  hepatic  abscess.     They  may  penetrate 

into  tbe  pancreatic  duct.     They  have  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 

awl  in  abscesses  within  the  abdominal  walls.     In  these  cases  they  escape 

through  intestinal  perforations  caused  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  incidental  to 

oti»«-r  norbid  conditions ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  worms  ever  perforate  the 

in r^< tines,  as  was  formerly  supposed.     They  have  been  observed  to  escape 

fiMm  tbe  body  through  fistul®  communicating  with  the  intestinal  canaL 

Th^  symptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  these,  or  other  worms  within  the 
tni^«tinal  canal,  are  obscure.  A  host  of  symptoms  having  little  or  no  signifi- 
CBf»r<>  hare  been  enumerated  by  writers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
Ittf^-^^se  of  lambrici  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  when  there  had  been  no  symp- 
t.4n«  of  disorder.  The  morbid  effects  have  heretofore  been  greatly  exagger- 
a!i*d.  These  worms,  it  is  probable,  very  rarely  give  rise  to  serious  results 
ezcfpt  when  they  migrate  into  the  biliary  or  pancreatic  ducts,  the  Eustachian 
:u»je,  at  tbe  larynx,  and  these  migrations  are  exceedingly  infrequent.  There 
:«  no  fbondatjon  for  the  belief  that  they  give  rise  to  a  form  of  fever,  as  im- 
;!.•-!  by  the  term  worm  fever.  They  are  not  infrequently,  in  cases  of  fever, 
*   '        the  bowels,  and  found  in  the  intestine  after  death ;  but  their 
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presence  is  merelj  a  coincidence.  That  they  may  give  rise  to  codthUooi, 
epileptic  paroxysms,  chorea,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  as  u 
generally  supposed,  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means  established. 

Symptoms  generally  regarded  as  denoting  these  worms  are  colic  paisn, 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  impaired  appetite,  excessive  flow  of  Mliva, 
diarrhoea,  itching  of  the  nose,  swelting  of  the  face,  offensive  odor  of  the  brestb, 
disturbed,  dreamy  sleep,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep.  It  is  never 
prudent  for  a  physician  to  declare  positively  that  a  child  between  three  and 
ten  years  of  age  has  not  worms,  for  he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of  error  by  ibft 
operation  of  a  vermifuge  given  without  his  sanction ;  bat  the  only  nadily 
available  diagnostic  proof  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  in  the  stools.  ^Vben 
more  or  less  of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  present,  a  brisk  porpoive 
may  be  given,  and  the  stools  examined,  with  reference  to  diagnosis.  It'  ooa 
or  more  worms  be  passed,  it  is  proper  to  act  as  if  there  were  others  remain- 
ing. According  to  Davaine,^  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  feces  viU 
show  the  characteristic  ova,  if  lumbrici  be  present.  He  states  that  their  ova 
are  readily  recognized,  and  hence  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  positive  in  this 
way.  Practitioners  in  general,  however,  will  be  satisfied  to  base  the  diagiM»is 
upon  other  facts. 

The  lumbriooid  worm  is  propagated  by  ova.  The  body  of  a  female  lorn* 
bricus  contains  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  estimated  by  Escbricht  to  be  sixty* 
four  millions.  These  ova  are  discharged  with  the  feces.  The  obeervatiiMU 
of  Davaine  and  others  show  that  their  vitality  is  retained  for  many  months 
Their  ingress  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  probably  by  means  of  water  coo* 
taint ng  them  ;  and,  finding  in  the  small  intestines  favorable  oonditioDA,  the 
production  of  the  worms  takes  place.  That  special  conditions  are  rtquii^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  worms  are  so  common  in  c<TUin 
periods  of  life,  and  so  infrequent  at  other  periods.  As  regards  the  natnie  </ 
the  conditions,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge ;  mucus  in  aboodaooe  is  ap- 
posed to  be  a  favorable  nidus  for  their  production. 

The  expulsion  of  lumbricoid  worms  is  generally  effected  withoat  difficulty. 
Premising  a  brisk  purgative,  which  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient^  an  anr  •!• 
mintic  remedy  is  to  be  given  for  several  successive  days.     Of  the  vmrvtoa 
anthelmintics*  those  best  suited  for  the  destruction  of  these  worms  are  ch«-b-*- 
podium  or  wormseed,  santonin,  and  spigelia  or  pinkroot.     Santonin  is  ii»*-< 
easily  administered,  and  perhaps  as  effective  as  the  other  articles*     The  ^^ 
is  from  3  to  6  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  given  either  mtxc^ 
with  sugar,  or  made   into  dragU$  or  troches.     Wonnseed  is  taken  n^*^ 
conveniently  in  the  form  of  the  oil.     From  5  to  10  drops  may  be  giv*^ 
three  times  daily  mixed  with  sugar  or  in  an  emulsion.     The  piokxvut  hac 
long  been  relied  upon  as  an  efiicacious  remedy.     The  infusion  may  be  ii8>rd, 
but  the  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna  is  the  most  eligible  foraat  the  do*< 
being  from  I  to  4  drachms  three  times  daily.     Tanacetiim  or  tansy,  and  ab> 
sinthium  or  wormwood,  are  doubtless  efficacious  remedies.    All  these  rriDri*^ 
act  toxicaliy,  that  is,  by  poisoning  the  worms.     After  two  or  threa  day^  a 
brisk  purgative  should  be  given.     If  with  this  treatment  no  woma  br  ui>- 
charged,  their  non-existence  may  be  inferred.     If  wonns  be  brought  a«ay 
by  this  treatment,  it  need  not  be  continued  or  repeated  onlesst  from  th^  c^  <>* 
tinuance  or  recurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  disorder,  it  be  iiafemHl  tiist 


I  Traits  des  Bntosoaires  et  des  Maladies  Vermineaaes  d«  rifmnma  •!  Amm  Aaim»>i 
Domestiquea,  1860.    The  reader  ia  referred  to  thia  work  aa  tresting  of  eatoaoa  a..:  - 
and  oomprehensiveljr.     Also,  H(*ller,  in  Ziemssen'a  Cyclopedia,  vol.  vii.,  A^  ^i 
Leockart,  Die  mensch lichen  Parasiten,  Leipsio,  1863-1876;  and  Oobbold** 
Parasites,  London,  1879. 
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tbeir  expulsion  is  not  complete.  The  absence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools,  ac- 
cording to  Davaine,  may  be  relied  upon  as  proof  positive  of  the  absence  of 
the  worms. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of  the  ova  of  lumbrici,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  purity  of  the  water  used  as  drink.  Water  from 
shallow  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  and  small  rivulets  should  be 
avoided.  Filtration  would  probably  prove  effectual  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis. 
Davaine  states  that  it  is  not  common  in  Paris  for  children  and  others  to  be 
affected  with  this  worm,  a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the  custom  of  using 
filtered  water. 

Oxyurif  Termionlaris. 

This  worm,  called  also  ascaris  vermicularts  and  commonly  known  as  the 
thread,  pin,  seat  or  maw-worm,  inhabits  the  large  intestine,  and  especially  the 
rectum.  The  size  is  small,  as  indicated  by  certain  of  the  names  in  common 
use,  and  the  length  varies  from  two  to  five  lines.  The  vermicular  oxyurides 
frequently  exist  in  immense  numbers,  and  they  are  sometimes  voided  in  large 
masses  or  balls  agglomerated  by  mucus.  They  occur  especially  in  young 
children,  but  they  are  not  extremely  uncommon  at  any  period  of  life.  I  have 
met  with  several  examples  of  their  occurrence  in  aged  persons. 

These  worms  occasion  pain  in  the  rectum,  tenesmus,  and,  more  especially, 
pruritus  at  the  anus.  The  latter  symptom,  which  is  often  due  to  an  herpetic 
eruption  in  this  situation,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
these  parasites.  The  itching  is  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  is  particularly 
troublesome  at  night.  Excitation  of  the  sexual  organs  is  apt  to  occur,  with 
seminal  emissions,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  habit  of  masturbation,  in  either 
sex,  may  originate  from  this  source.  In  girls  the  worms  sometimes  migrate 
into  the  vagina  and  occasion  pruritus  with  leucorrhcea.  The  diagnosis  is 
made  without  difficulty.  On  examination  of  the  stools,  the  worms  are  seen, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  adhering  to  the  feces ;  and  on  an  ocular  inspec- 
tion of  the  anus  they  may  generally  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  lead  to  any  serious  disorders,  but,  owing  to  the  irritation  which  they 
occasion,  and  the  loss  of  sleep,  the  general  health  may  become  more  or  less 
impaired. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  efficacious,  but  it  may  require  a  certain  amount 
of  perseverance.  The  same  anthelmintics,  may  be  employed  as  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  lumbricoid  worms,  and  given  in  the  same  way.  Purgative 
remedies  are  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  enemas  of  either 
cold  water,  salt  and  water,  or  soap  and  water,  are  to  be  administered  once  or 
twice  diuly.  These  are  to  be  continued  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  until  all 
the  local  symptoms  disappear.  The  treatment  by  enemas  will  frequently 
aloue  prove  effectual.  Various  remedies  in  enemas  have  been  advised,  such 
as  wormwood,  vinegar,  empyreumatic  oil,  assafcetida,  camphor,  sulphide  of 
potassium,  etc.  Injections  containing  a  small  percentage  of  carbolic  acid  are 
efficacious.  Infusion  of  quassia  and  decoction  of  aloes  are  also  useful  in 
enemas.  The  irritation  or  slight  inflammation  about  the  anus,  which  is  some- 
times caused  by  the  presence  of  these  worms,  may  be  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  soothing  unguent,  or  the  daily  injection  of  a  little  almond  or  olive 
oil  Extreme  cleanliness  is  essential  in  the  treatment.  Zenker  and  Heller 
have  found  the  eggs  of  this  parasite  beneath  the  nails.  The  danger  of  auto* 
infection  from  this  source  should  be  guarded  against. 
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Triooeaphalns  Dispar. 

This  worm,  as  the  name  tricocephalus  denotes,  is  characterized  by  the 
hair-like  appearance  of  the  cephalic  extremity.     It  is  from  an  inch  and  • 
half  to  two  inches  in  length.     The  filiform  cephalic  portion  forms  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.     As  in  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  and  the  oxyuris  Termica- 
laris,  the  two  sexes  are  distinct.     The  tail  of  the  male  is  curved,  that  of  the 
female  is  straight  and  bluntly  pointed.     It  inhabits  the  csecum  especially,  bol 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  colon,  and,  very  rarely,  in  the  small  intt^tine.    The 
propagation  is  by  ova  which,  according  to  Davaine,  are  readily  recognized  bj 
means  of  the  microscope  in  the  dejections.     The  parasite  is  found  freqoentlj, 
when  sought  after,  in  the  bodies  of  subjects  of  all  ages  dead  with  different 
diseases.     Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  examining  bodies  dead  with 
typhoid  fever,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  ciecum  for  it,  and  I  rarely  (aikd  to 
find  one  or  more.     It  is  not  positively  known  that  its  presence  gives  rise  to 
disorder.     Barth,  of  Paris,  reported  a  case  in  which  death  took  place  with  the 
symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  after  death  no  lesions  were  found  within  the  head, 
but  the  intestines  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  worms  of  this  specit$. 

The  foregoing  species  of  intestinal  worms  belong  in  the  class  styled  by 
helminthologists  nematoda^  or  cylindrical  worms  (see  Part  I.  p.  So).  As* 
other  worm  belonging  to  this'  class  was  described  by  Bellingham  under  tlie 
name  (zscarts  alata.  It  is  the  same  parasite  as  the  ascaris  mystax  which  io> 
fests  the  dog  and  cat  According  to  Cobbold,  about  seven  instance?  of  it« 
occurrence  in  man  have  been  noted.  This  parasite,  as  regards  ita  pmctkii 
importance,  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  tricocephalus  dispar. 

T»ni«  or  Tapewormf« 

On  the  natural  history  of  tsenife,  constituting  the  class  cnioda  in  Ketanir  'V^ 
ology,  and  commonly  known  as  tapeworms,  much  light  has  been  shed  br  1:^ 
researches  of  Kiichenmeister,  Von  Siebold,  Leuckart,  and  others.     R<*t<'rrrc 
the  reader  to  other  works  for  a  full  account  of  these  researches,  suffice  it  t4i  ^^7 
that  different  varieties  of  taenia  have  been  shown  to  be  the  cystic  entozoa  kr.<  •«  ? 
as  cysticerct  and  eehinoeocei,  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  complete  developmr '  t- 
A  cysticercus  is  an  immature  or  undeveloped  tapeworm.     Different  van  '>*■• 
of  cysticeroi  are  found  in  the  solid  parts  of  different  animals,  and  each  \ar'  ';• . 
received  into  tlie  alimentary  canal  of  anotlier  animal,  and  finding  :t'*^ 
favorable  conditions,  becomes  a  perfect  worm  or  taenia,  each  kind  of  cystici  r  -> 
becoming  a  particular  kind  of  taenia.     A  cysticereus,  on  the  other  lui:  '.  i* 
the  product  of  the  ovum  of  a  taenia.    The  eggs  of  the  taenia,  passing  oat  tt  :'  • 
body,  finding  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  and  prol «/  j 
entering  into  the  ciroulation,  are  transported  to,  and  fixed  in,  mtlid  f Ar% 
where  they  become  cysticerci.     The  latter,  as  long  as  they  reiDmiii  in  <-  •  - 
parts,  reach  only  a  certain  stage  of  development;  if,  however,  the  fmrts  n  -- 
taining  the  cysticerci  are  eaten  by  another  animal,  they  attain  to  tbeir  «^  t- 

plete  development  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  latter.     Thus  a  parti*- * 

cysticereus  found  within  the  liver  of  the  rat,  if  eaten  by  the  cat,  is  drrr!  ■  "i 
into  the  kind  of  tapeworm  frequently  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  latter  ;  %r  : 
the  ova  from  this  tapeworm  received  into  the  body  of  the  rat  give  n<^  '-> 
the  kind  of  cysticereus  found  rn  the  liver  of  this  animal.  The  ovum  from  t'  -s 
taenia  of  the  dog,  received  into  the  body  of  the  sheep,  becomes  tbe  cx^m 
entozoon,  called  canuru$  cerebralii^  found  in  the  brain  of  the  lau«r«  w)  -a« 
if  eaten  by  the  dog,  becomes  the  taenia  found  in  the  intestine  of  tb»  az 
These  highly  interesting,  and,  in  a  practical  view,  important,  faclA  hare  &« 
■abstantiated  by  observation  and  experiment. 
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The  taenia  or  tapeworm  is  distinguished,  as  these  names  import,  hj  its 
ribbon-like  form.     It  is  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  joints,  called  pro- 
glottides, each  one  of  which,  after  it  attains  to  its  full  maturity,  is  provided 
with  male  and  female  generative  organs.     Several  varieties  have  been  found 
in  man,  but,  as  regards  medical  practice,  the  discrimination  is  not  of  much 
importance,  the  same  measures  of  treatment  being  alike  applicable  to  all.    In 
the  vast  majoritj  of  cases,  the  taenia  developed  in  the  human  intestine  is  one 
of  three  kinds ;  it  will  suffice  to  notice  these.     In  this  country,  of  the  three 
iinds  of  tienia,  the  one  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  common  is  the 
tenia  ioiiumy  or  solitary  taenia,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  always  to 
exist  ringly.     This  is  true  as  a  rule,  with  some  exceptions ;  two  or  more 
tmia  have  been  observed  together,  but  instances  are  rare.    The  taenia  solium 
nries  in  length  from  four  or  five  to  thirty-five  feet,  the  number  of  segments 
or  joints  varying  from  800  to  1000.     Towards  the  head  it  becomes  atten- 
uated, forming  a  thread-like  neck  of  considerable  length,  and  in  this  portion 
ihvre  are  transverse  markings  or  rugae,  but  no  visible  joints.     The  joints 
MKceeding  the  neck  are  about  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  but  lower  the  length 
is  twice  or  thrice  the  breadth.     From  the  resemblance  of  these  joints  to  the 
»(reds  of  a  gourd,  the  worm  has  been  called  vermis  cucurbitinus,  or  gourd 
worm.     The  generative  foramina  are  placed  near  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
fflugins  of  each  joint,  and  are  generally  alternate.     The  head  is  about  the 
sw  of  a  pin-head,  hemispherical  or  triangular  in  form,  and,  under  the  micro* 
Kope  with  a  low  power,  it  is  found  to  present  four  projections  or  suckers,  and 
a  coronet  of  26  alternating  short  and  long  booklets  surmounting  a  projection 
called  the  rostellum.     Tlie  joints  of  the  inferior  part  are  constantly  thrown 
oC  and  are  passed  almost  daily  by  stool.     These  exfoliated  joints  contain  an 
imm«-nfle  number  of  ova.     Bennett  quotes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  ova 
in  the  tapeworm  of  a  cat  to  be  12,500,000.     It  is  fortunate  that  worms  are 
UH  developed  from  the  ova  within  the  alimentary  canal! 

The  second  variety,  called  tania  mediocanellata  {teenia  saginata)^  has 
Df't  until  within,  late  years  been  generally  recognized  as  distinct  from  the 
*.2Dia  solium;  and  the  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  this  country  has 
n^'i  a«  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  in  England  and 
^^-nnany,  it  is  more  common  than  the  taenia  solium.  The  generative  foramina 
anr  situated  alike  in  both  varieties  ;  but  the  joints  are  longer  and  thicker, 
•jkiA  the  head  has  four  suckers  without  booklets  or  rostellum. 

The  third  variety  is  known  as  the  tania  latOy  or  broad  tapeworm,  reckoned 

irmme  b«*Iminthologists as  a  species  distinct  from  the  true  taenia,  and  named 

Ii*filtr{o€eph<tlui  lotus.    This  worm  is  distinguished  from  the  taenia  solium  by 

th*-  brea'lth  of  the  joints,  which  are  broader  than  long,  by  the  situation  of 

::.'-  {T^nital  orifices,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  joints,  and  by  the  dififerent 

(•<nroriiiatioa  of  tlie  head.     The  head  is  unprovided  with  booklets,  and  lience 

:Lm  and  the  second  variety  are  distinguished  as  the  unarmed  tsenia,  while  the 

*uinia  soliam  is  said  to  be  armed.     The  form  of  the  head  is  elongated,  and, 

n^it^  of  ffuckers,  it  has  two  lateral  longitudinal  depressions  or  fossae ;  hence 

\tr  name  bothrioeephalus^  from  ^oef^ww,  a  small  pit.     This  worm  may  attain 

r«i  eten  a  greater  len^rth  than  the  tsenia  solium.     Like  the  latter,  it  is  usually 

KiWtury',      A  taenia  called  Bothriocephalus  cordatuSj  distinguished  by  the  form 

t€  tK«  bead,  is  only  known  to  infest  the  inhabitants  of  North  Greenland. 

Of  these  varieties  of  tapeworm,  taenia  mediocanellata  and  taenia  solium  are 
it-  ones  commonly  met  with  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  most  countries. 
A*  already  remarked,  taenia  mediocanellata  seems  to  be  the  most  common. 
BfAhriooephalns  latus  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  and 
Irv-Land.  li  is  observed  that  this  variety  is  apt  to  affect  inhabitants  living 
Ml  the  coaals  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it 
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proceeds  from  a  cystic  entozoon  existing  in  fish.     The  opinion,  Innrever.  is 
also  entertained  that  the  embryos  of  this  worm  may  be  taken  into  the  Bj^em 
in  drinking  water  and  devek>ped  in  the  intestine  without  the  intenneduue 
stage  of  cystic  development  in  the  solid  parts.     The  taenia  soliam  is  altribut* 
able  to  the  ingestion  of  the  cystieercui  celltiloia  which  is  common  in  the  flesh 
of  swine.    It  is  the  presence  of  this  entozoon  in  large  numbers  which  renden 
pork  <<  measly."     Pork,  eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked,  is  the  source  of  tb'u 
form  of  tapeworm.     Thorough  cooking  destroys  the  cystioercus,  and  tbe  de> 
velopment  into  the  tapeworm  does  not  then  take  place*     It  is  a  matter  of 
observation  that  butchers  and  cooks  are  prone  to  tapeworm,  and  it  is  stated 
that  in  Abyssinia,  whero  the  custom  of  eating  uncooked  meat  prevails,  nearij 
all  persons,  of  different  ages,  become  affected  with  tenia.     The  productios 
of  taenia  in  children  by  the  use  of  raw  meat  as  food,  in  cases  of  so-called  cholera 
infantum,  has  been  already  adverted  to.     The  tienia  mediocanellata  is  de- 
rived from  a  cysticercus  found  in  beef.     Taenia  solium  is  the  pork  tapewona, 
and  taenia  mediocanellata  is  the  beef  tapeworm.     The  frequency  of  one  or  of 
the  other  of  these  species  in  a  given  district  bears  a  strict  relation  to  tbe 
amount  of  underdone  measly  pork,  or  beef  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  habitat  of  a  tapeworm  is  the  small  intestine.  When  it  attains  to  a 
great  length,  it  extends  into  the  large  intestine,  and  has  been  found  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  anus.  No  age  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  occurreoce, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ages  are  between  twenty  and  forty  yc^n. 
It  occurs  oftener  in  females  than  in  males.  Professor  Armor  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  an  infant  five  days  old  passed  segments  of  tenia.  Tmo 
months  afler  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  was  treated  for  taenia.'  The 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  varies  much  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  country.  The  report  of  the  military  surgeons  of  the 
French  army  from  1840  to  1848  showed  only  seven  cascsamong  2 'h >.««<* ^ 
soldiers.  During  a  practice  of  forty  years  I  have  not  met  with  more  thaa 
from  thirty  to  forty  cases. 

The  existence  of  a  tapeworm  is  not  denoted  by  well-marked  diagnn^tk 
symptoms.     The  symptoms  attributed  to  it  are  vertigo,  tinnitus  annum,  di«- 
turbance  of  vision  sometimes  amounting  to  temporaiy  amaurosis,  pruritus  -jX 
the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  disordered  appetite  and  digestion,  of>lic  or  nf^ 
ralgic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  emaciation.     These  are  symptoms  whii-a 
may  be  due  to  other  morbid  conditions,  nor  are  these  symptoms  unifonn\j.  il 
generally,  marked  in  cases  of  tapeworm.     The  existence  of  the  worm  is  oitra 
discovered  accidentally,  and  in  persons  who,  prior  to  the  disooverr,  oonN^«*t^  d 
themselves  perfectly  well.     In  the  case  of  a  young  female  affected  with  wii.'r^ 
neuralgia,  I  was  led  to  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  turpentine,  and  the  result  vi« 
the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  tapeworm,  the  existence  of  wVich  b»i 
not  been  suspected.     After  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  known,  disonlrrs  of 
all  kinds  are  apt  to  be  referred  to  it,  and  often  the  imagination  creates  Tar>  «» 
morbid  sensations.     Convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  chorea  are  supposed  to  1« 
occasional  effects,  but  clinical  observation  supplies  but  little    «iala  for  tl-s 
supposition.     The  pathological  effects  of  the  presence  of  this  worm  '.^'v 
doubtless  been  greatly  exaggerated.     Tapeworms  are  almost  invariably  i-^ir.i 
in  the  intestines  of  dogs  destroyed  for  experimental  purposes  apparently  u 
perfect  health. 

The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  discovery  of  detached  joints  or  iie^:iiir7t«  «' 
the  worm  in  the  evacuations.     This  mode  of  diagnosis  is  alwmja  aiA-b.'^' 
Segments  are  generally  passed  at  short  intervals,  and  hence  it  ia  nsoalN  t»< 
long  before  its  existence  is  ascertained.     If  there  be  reason  u> 

1  Dttroit  Beview  of  Uedioine,  Jan.  1872. 
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existence  before  segmente  have  been  seen,  a  brisk  purgative  may  be  given, 
And  this  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity.     If  an  examination  of  the  stools  for  some  time,  and  especially  after 
the  administration  of  purgatives,  fail  to  discover  any  portions  of  the  worm, 
the  physician  may  be  satisfied  of  its  non-existence.    Persons  not  infrequently 
fancy  they  have  a  tapeworm.     This  is  one  of  the  notions  likely  to  be  seized 
opon  by  hypochondriacs,  and  in  some  cases  the  notion  becomes  a  fixed  belief, 
of  which  the  mind  cannot  be  dispossessed,  becoming,  in  fact,  an  insane  delu- 
sion.   Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation.     A 
few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  portions  of  the  worm  have  been  vomited. 
With  reference  to  treatment,  a  point  of  importance  is  the  natural  duration 
of  the  life  of  this  parasite.     It  is  undoubtedly  long-lived.     It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  fragments  to  be  passed  at  short  intervals  for  many  years.     Cases 
have  heen  reported  in  which  this  was  observed  for  twelve,  twenty-five,  and 
even  thirty-five  years.     If  an  interval  of  several  months  elapse  without  any 
segments  having  been  discharged,  and  subsequently  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, it  is  probable  that  a  second  worm  has  become  developed.     Sooner  or 
later,  the  worm  dies  a  natural  death,  and  a  cure  takes  place  spontaneously. 
If  successive  remedies  have  been  used  in  such  a  case,  the  last  remedy,  of 
course,  gets  the  credit  of  having  efiected  a  cure.     For  a  cure  to  be  efiected 
with  certainty,  the  head  must  be  expelled.     The  frequent  exfoliation  of  seg- 
ments is  natural,  and  if,  as  an  efiTect  of  a  remedy,  or  from  any  cause,  a  large 
portion,  or  even  all  the  body  be  expelled,  reproduction  by  growth  may  take 
place  as  long  as  the  head  remains ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  parasite  is  apt  to  die  when  the  separation  takes  place  near  the  head. 
As  positive  evidence  of  a  cure,  the  head  is  to  be  sought  for,  but  it  is  not 
found  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  a  cure  is  efiected. 

Of  the  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tapeworm,  one 
of  the  oldest,  and,  certainly,  in  many  cases  an  efiective  remedy,  is  the  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  efiective  if  given  in  lai^  doses.  A  half 
ounce  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic  tincture 
to  prevent  nausea,  this  dose  being  repeated  every  half  hour  until  two  or  three 
ounces  are  taken,  or,  sometimes,  the  whole  amount  taken  at  once  is  well  borne. 
Strangury  is  an  occasional  result,  but  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  when  the 
remedy  is  given  in  small  doses.  After  a  large  dose,  the  patient  feels  as  if 
slightly  inebriated.  This  remedy,  thus  given,  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
aAer  intervab  of  several  days.  Given  in  the  quantity  just  stated,  it  gene- 
ndly  acts  as  a  purgative.  Chabert's  empyreumatic  oil,  which  has  been  much 
in  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  taenia,  is  probably  efiicacious  chiefly  from  the  tur- 
pentine which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  is  much  more  disagreeable 
than  the  turpentine  alone.  It  is  stated  by  Bellingham  and  others  that  tur- 
pentine, given  in  moderate  doses,  and  repeated  for  several  successive  days,  is 
frequently  successful. 

The  male  fern  (JUix  mas)  is  a  tsenifuge,  the  efiicacy  of  which  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  many  observers  of  large  experience.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence it  has  proved  promptly  efiicacious.  It  may  be  administered  in  powder, 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  being  given  in  divided  doses  in  the  course 
of  a  few  honrs ;  but  the  oil  and  ethereal  extract  are  more  eligible  prepara- 
tions. The  oil  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  in  mucilage,  or  in  gelatine 
capsules;  the  dose  of  the  extraet  is  from  20  to  80  grains.  Dr.  Alexander 
I^leming  advises  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  with  mucilage,  to  be  given  in  an  ounce 
and  a  ludf  of  sweet  milk,  at  bedtime,  the  dinner  and  evening  meal  of  the  day 
luiTing  heen  omitted.  This  mode  of  administration  is  advised  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  milk  being  a  favorite  food  of  the  worm,  it  is  more  efiTectiudly 
iK>isoned  by  imbibing  the  remedy  in  this  vehicle* 
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Another  effective  taenifuge  is  the  kouaso  {hrayera  anthdminitcd)^  the  drkvl 
flowers  of  a  tree  in  Abyssinia  where  tapeworm  is  exceeding! j  common.  This 
remedy  is  said  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  country.  Within  the  past  few  jean 
it  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Half  aa 
ounce  of  the  powdered  flowers  mixed  with  water  may  be  given  in  a  doce, 
both  the  liquid  and  sediment  being  taken. 

Another  remedy  is  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin-seeds  (cueurbita  pepo).  The 
emulsion  is  prepared  by  pounding  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  seeds  in  a  roonar 
with  half  a  pint  of  water  and  straining  through  cloth.  This  quantity  will 
constitute  a  dose  which  may  be  repeated  for  several  days.  This  remedy  has 
proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  physicians  in  this  oountrr. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  producing  no  unpleasant  effects,  being,  aside  from  iu 
action  as  a  vermifuge,  innocuous.. 

The  bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  (punica  granatum)  is  another  anthelmiii* 
tic  remedy  which  has  been  found  destructive  to  the  tapeworm.  A  decoctioD 
made  by  boiling  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  fresh  bark  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  until  this  quantity  is  reduced  one-half,  is  the  form  in  which  this  remedy 
is  to  be  administered.  The  whole  of  the  quantity  just  named  may  be  git  en 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  generally  produces  purging  and  not  infre- 
quently vomiting.  Kameela,  the  powder  and  hairs  from  the  capsules  d 
Bottlera  tinctoria,  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic  which  has  been  found  promptly 
eflicacious  in  cases  of  taenia.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms  given  ia 
honey  or  thick  gruel.  It  acts  efficiently  as  a  purgative.  This  remedy  ha^ 
been  given  with  great  success  in  combination  with  the  ethereal  extract  of  the 
male  fern.  Carbolic  acid  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  given  hoorij, 
if  well  tolerated,  throughout  the  day,  followed  by  a  cathartic,  has  been  fooDd 
eflicacious. 

These  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  anthelmintics  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  tapeworm  toxically.  The  powder  oC 
tin  {pulvis  stannt)  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  more,  mixed  with  boner, 
has,  in  some  cases,  proved  eflicacious,  destroying,  probably,  the  worm  by  its 
mechanical  action.  It  is  far  less  reliable  than  the  toxical  remedies.  Active 
cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  croton  oil 
occasionally  succeed,  their  action,  probably,  being  mechanical.  They  will 
generally  bring  away  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  worm,  but,  alone,  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure,  that  is,  for  destroying  the  worm. 
In  conjunction  with  the  toxical  anthelmintics,  they  are  generally  osefol. 

The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  upon  accessory  measures. 
The  worm  is  nourished,  not  by  nutriment  sucked  from  the  intestinal  walls, 
but  from  the  alimentary  contents  of  the  intestine,  which  enter  the  body  €(* 
the  parasite  by  endosmosis.  An  imiK)rtant  part  of  the  treatment,  therefore, 
is  to  weaken  the  parasite  by  starvation.  The  patient,  by  way  of  preparatioo 
for  the  administration  of  the  taenifuge,  should  abstain  from  those  articles  of 
food  which  are  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  for  at  least  a  day  or  tva 
Beef-tea  or  chicken-soup  may  be  allowed  freely.  The  treatment  should  com- 
mence with  a  mild  purgative,  and  the  administration  of  the  anthehniotic 
remedy  should  be  followed,  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  pretty  active  porgaiiTe. 
If  the  treatment  prove  unsuccessful,  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be 
restored  by  a  return  to  a  full  diet  and  tonic  remedies,  and  the  same  plan  a^ain 
repeated,  employing  the  same  remedy  or  selecting  another.  The  treatment 
is  to  be  repeated,  allowing  suflicient  intervals  for  recruiting  the  strength,  ootil 
a  cure  is  effected.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  greater  part  of  iht 
worm  be  expelled,  although  the  head  may  not  be  found,  the  death  of  the  worn 
is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  treatment,  therefore,  need  not  be  repeated,  until  the 
discharge  of  fragments  is  again  observed. 
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The  prophjlaxis  inyolves  care  never  to  eat  meat  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
In  meat  much  underdone,  the  cj.sticerci  which  may  be  contained  in  it  are, 
perhaps,  not  destroyed.  Purity  of  the  water  used  as  a  drink  may  be  an  im- 
portant measure  of  prevention.  The  use  of  filtered  water  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  meat  contained  in  the  Bologna  sausages  is  liable  to  contain 
living  cysticerci.  In  view  of  the  danger  of  acquiring  a  tapeworm,  it  is 
doabtfiil  if  it  be  ever  judicious  to  advise  raw  beef  or  pork  as  an  article  of 
diet. 

Triohina  Spiralis. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  trichina  spiralis  by  Paget  and  its  description 
by  Owen,  in  1835,  up  to  a  recent  date,  this  parasite  had  been  observed  occa- 
sionally in  the  muscles  of  subjects  in  the  dissecting-room,  but,  in  a  patholo- 
gical view,  it  was  not  considered  to  have  any  importance.  Facts,  however, 
accumulated  within  the  past  few  years,  have  shown  that  the  introduction  and 
multiplication  of  trichina  within  the  body  of  man  may  give  rise  to  morbid 
effects  of  great  gravity,  which  often  prove  fatal.  Much  information  has  been 
obtained  respecting  the  natural  history  of  the  parasite,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  human  body  becomes  infested  by  it,  and  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena which  characterize  the  disease.  This  information  has  added  to  the 
nosological  catalogue  a  new  and  highly  important  affection  known  as  the 
trichinal  or  trichinatous  disease,  trichinosis  or  trichiniasis. 

The  trichina  spiralis  belongs  in  the  class  nematoda.  As  found  in  the 
muscles,  it  is  coiled  up  in  a  cyst  containing  a  granular  substance  at  first,  and 
afterward,  calcareous  matter.  When  expelled  from  the  cyst,  the  parasites 
are  seen  to  be  round  worms,  i^'^  of  an  inch  long,  and  ^\jj  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
n«*<8.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  worms  are  quiescent. 
Wlien,  however,  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  set  free  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  liquids  upon  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  cyst,  they  pass  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  immediately  begin  to  grow  rapidly, 
attaining  to  three  or  four  times  their  former  size ;  they  acquire  fully  developed 
generative  organs,  copulate,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  female  parasites 
contain  living  young  in  great  abundance.  According  to  Virchow,  each  tri- 
china gives  birth  to  200  young ;  Gerlach  says  400,  and  Leuckart  1000.  The 
young  trichinae,  shortly  after  birth,  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  find 
their  way  rapidly  to  the  different  muscles  throughout  the  body.  They  appear 
to  select  the  voluntary  muscles  for  their  permanent  dwelling-place.  It  is 
>tated  that  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 
In  other  than  muscular  organs  they  are  rarely  found. 

Trichinse  are  found  especially  in  the  muscles  of  swine ;  but  they  have  been 
found  in  the  muscles  of  various  other  animals,  namely,  eels,  cats,  rats  and 
mice,  dogs,  badgers,  hedgehogs,  and  moles.  They  get  into  the  bodies  of 
swine  from  their  feeding  upon  the  flesh  and  excrement  of  other  animals  in- 
fested with  these  parasites,  especially  rats  and  mice.  Hence,  to  prevent 
trichiniasis  in  swine,  and  in  other  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  it  is 
highly  important  to  cut  off  all  the  sources  of  the  disease  in  the  diet  of  these 
animals.  They  find  their  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  chiefly  from 
eating  trichinous  pork  not  subjected  to  processes  of  cooking  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  parasites.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  salting  or  smoking,  and  they 
may  retain  their  vitality  in  roasted  or  broiled  meat  much  underdone.  To  secure 
efectoally  their  destruction,  every  portion  of  meat  which  is  eaten  should  have 
been  subjected  to  thorough  cooking.  The  custom  which  prevails  among  the 
Germans  of  eating  sausages  and  smoked  hams  uncooked,  involves  a  liability 
to  the  disease.  It  has  been  traced  to  eating  pork  chops  which  were  under- 
87 
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done  in  the  centre,  although  sufficiently  cooked  on  the  outside.  Meat  aboand- 
ing  in  trichince  may  present  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as  regards  the  grosa  ap- 
pearance, especially  if  a  calcareous  deposit  have  not  taken  place  in  the  cr^ts 
which  contain  them ;  hence,  trichinous  meat  may  be  sold  and  bought  witbcvt 
any  suspicion  of  its  being  unwholesome.  The  only  reliable  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  trichinsB  in  the  meat  procured  for  food,  is  afforded  by  microMOfH- 
cal  examination.  The  trouble,  however,  of  such  an  examination  pr»Jiidef 
its  being  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  protection.  Moreover,  a  micro* 
scopical  examination  of  a  few  specimens  is  not  adequate  to  determine  that 
trichinae  are  not  present.  They  may  not  be  found  in  the  few  specimens  ex- 
amined, although  present  in  other  portions.  Hence,  this  test  is  only  reliabk 
in  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  point  of  view. 

After  becoming  encysted  in  the  muscles  the  trichinae  retain  their  vitality 
for  an  indefinite  time.  In  one  case  trichinae  were  found  encysted  and  aHve  in 
portions  of  muscle  attached  to  a  cancerous  tumor  remov^  from  a  patient 
The  previous  history  of  this  case  showed  conclusively  that  the  patient  vu 
affected  with  trichiniasis  twenty-four  years  before  the  operation.^  Tlie  flesh 
of  animals,  therefore,  which  have  been  affected  with  trichiniasis,  ever  after- 
ward will  be  likely  to  contain  living  trichinie.  Moreover,  the  flesh  of  a  suigk 
trichinous  animal  may  produce  trichiniasis  in  a  very  large  number  of  penooB, 
so  that  the  disease  in  its  prevalence  may  present  the  character  of  an  epideoiic. 
Muscular  trichinae,  however,  may  after  a  time  become  completely  ffaldfi^^,  in 
which  case  they  are  innocuous. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  trichinae  is  highly  importut 
with  reference  to  an  early  diagnosis.  The  primary  symptoms  relate  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  are  due  chiefly  to  the  perforation  of  the  mnooos  mem- 
brane by  the  newly-produced  worms.  Abdominal  pains,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea  characterize  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Tliese  symptoms  oecur 
within  ten  days  after  the  ingestion  of  trichinous  meat,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  young  worms  have  been  produced  and  become  developed  so  as  to  begin 
to  migrate  toward  the  muscles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
aggregated  punctures  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  these  parasites  sbouki 
occasion  notable  disturbance,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  trichins  whicli 
have  been  found  to  be  contained  in  a  half  pound  of  meat  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  birth,  in  a  few  days^  to  a  brood  numbering  30,000,000.  It  is  stated 
that  peritonitis  may  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  worms  into  the  peritooMal 
cavity. 

The  secondary  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.  Pains  resembling  those 
of  myalgia  are  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  the  trichinss  in  the  muscks. 
Certain  of  the  muscles  become  contracted,  in  some  cases,  and  their  exten- 
sion occasions  great  suffering.  Constitutional  disturbance,  more  or  less 
marked,  accompanies  both  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms.  The 
general  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  typhoid  fever,  for  which  the  di^ 
ease  is  likely  to  be  mistaken.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  varies  from 
101^  to  106*^.  (Edema  of  the  face  or  lower  extremities  is  apt  to  occur,  and 
sometimes  anasarca.  Sweating  is  generally  prominent  as  a  symptom.  Death 
takes  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  af^r  a  protracted  period  of  suf- 
fering and  exhaustion,  being  often  preceded  by  coma.  It  is  stated  that  life 
in  some  cases  is  destroyed  by  the  impairment  of  the  respiratory  muscles  from 
the  presence  of  the  parasites.  Aphonia  is  a  symptom  which  exists  in  sooh* 
cases,  attributable  to  the  presence  of  trichinae  in  the  muscles  of  pbcmaticm. 
Deafness  may  be  caused  by  trichinse  in  the  stapedius  muscle.  The  danger, 
cteteris  paribus,  is  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  trichinas  geneiated 
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within  the  alimentaiy  canal.  If  the  number  be  not  sufficient  to  cause  death 
from  the  amount  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  occasion, 
recoveiy  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  illness  lasting  for  several  weeks  or  even 
months.  The  trichinae  become  encapsulated  in  the  muscles,  thereafter  re- 
omtning  quiescent. 

Diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains,  followed  by  muscular  pains,  together  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  should  excite  suspicion  of  this  dis- 
eacie.  Inquiries  respecting  food  should  be  instituted,  and,  if  any  portion  of 
(he  suspected  meat  remain,  it  should  be  examined  microscopically.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  made  still  more  complete  by  harpooning  some  one  or  more 
of  the  painful  muscles  and  obtaining  portions  sufficient  for  examination  with 
Uif*  microscope.  Davaine  suggests  that  the  presence  of  trichinoe  in  the  stools 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  diagnosis  in  this  way  rendered  positive.  If 
clinical  observation  should  establish  the  availability  of  the  latter  method  of 
trriving  at  a  diagnosis,  it  would  have  this  advantage,  namely,  the  existence 
of  the  disease  may  be  positively  ascertained  before  the  trichinffi  migrate  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  practical  importance  of  making  the  diagnosis  thus 
fariy,  is  snlficiently  obvious. 

It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  to  be  effective,  must  be 

employed  while  the  worms  are  in  the  alimentary  canal.     Hence,  the  import- 

iore  qC  an  early  diagnosis.     It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  treatment 

run  be  effectively  employed  in  this  stage,  and  to  determine  the  measures  most 

i;krly  io  prove  effective.     The  object  is  either  the  destruction  of  the  worms 

<.r  their  expubion  from  the  intestines.      Cathartics  are  indicated  for  the 

latter  object,  but  clinical  experience  has  yet  to  ascertain  what  toxical  anthel- 

miniicM  are  best  suited  to  destroy  this  parasite.     Benzine  has  been  found 

>>j  Mo«ler,  to  destroy  the  trichinsB  in  the  intestinal   canal  when  given  in 

•i«ae«  which  are  well  borne  by  the  patient.      Hosier's  method  of   treat- 

a»-Dt  with  this  remedy  is  to  have  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  drachms 

orf  benxinev  an  ounce  of  liquorice-juice  and  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and 

t  Air  ounces  of  peppermint  water.     Of  this  mixture  a  tablespoonful  is  to  be 

livt^n  every  one  or  two  hours.     This  remedy,  however,  has  not  proved  effl- 

''M'iaam  ;  bat  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  prior  to 

'Le  rmignuion  of  the  parasites  from  the  alimentary  canal.     The  carbolic  acid 

.'•  A  remedy  which  should  be  tried  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  worms 

"1  tlie  uiU»tinal  canaL     After  the  trichinsd  have  left  the  intestines,  the  op- 

^'▼tunityr  of  destroying  or  expelling  them  has  passed.     Recovery  now  depends 

•n  the  alrility  of  the  system  to  endure  them  until  they  become  encysted. 

M'-MMXTcm  to  palliate  pain,  to  restore  disordered  functions,  and  to  support  the 

;«>w«mi  oT  life,  are  indicated,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on 

'.-•  jtMiicMNia  employment  of  measures  for  these  ends. 

'The  prereniion  of  this  disease  is  the  great  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
'.'••m  its  <iisoovery.     The  mode  of  prevention  is  sufficiently  simple,  namely, 

from  meat,  more  especially  the  flesh  of  swine,  not  tlioroughly 

The  process  of  smoking,  pickling,  or  salting,  cannot  be  relied  upon 

e  <le0troction  of  this  worm.     Uncooked  sausages  cannot  be  eaten  with- 

Heller  states  that  the  parasite  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of 
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Anchylostoma  Dnodenale, 

Tltim  ^^attn  was  discovered  by  Dubini  in  Milan,  in  1888.  Its  relation  to 
;  m^%4rrc  Torm  of  aniemia  which  prevails  in  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  some  other 
%>r'><*^  eoontries,  was  first  made  known  by  Griesinger  in  18«51.     Subsequent 

if  in  confirmation  of  Griesinger's  view,  have  been  made  by  Bilharz, 
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Kerangely  and  Wucherer.  The  disease  to  which  this  parasite  is  beHered  to 
bear  a  causative  relation,  has  received  various  names,  of  which  the  IbUowing 
are  the  most  important :  Egyptian  chlorosis,  anchylostoma-disease,  tropical 
chlorosis,  tropical  hyposemia  (Brazil),  intestinal  anaemia,  cachexia  aquemse^ 
and  geophagia.  Anchylostoma  duodenale  belongs  to  the  family  strongTiids 
of  the  order  of  nematoid  worms  (Part  I.  p.  96).  It  is  also  called  strongjhis 
or  dochmius  duodenalis.  It  is  found  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine in  man.  The  worm  is  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  length  and  has  a  roand 
thread-likS  body.  It  resembles  superficially  the  small  thread-worm  or  ozynna 
vermicularis,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  examination  with  a  i4mp€Uid 
by  the  situation  in  which  it  is  found.  The  conical-pointed  head  is  bent  back- 
ward, and  presents  a  mouth  surrounded  by  a  homy  capsule  and  poeseaBing 
four  claw-like  hooks.  The  intestine  is  usually  found  filled  with  blood.  A 
characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  bursa  or  sac  on  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  male,  inclosing  the  genital  opening.  This  parasite  has  been  foond  ia 
enormous  numbers  by  Bilharz,  in  Egypt,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  iotes- 
tme.  It  is  probably  prevalent  in  many  other  tropical  countries,  as  it  has 
been  found  already  in  widely  separated  districts*  It  has  been  observed  in 
Italy,  but  not  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  It  prevails  in  South  Ameriea, 
but  no  cases  of  its  occurrence  have  been  reported  in  this  country.  Tbo 
anchylostoma  duodenale  bites  with  its  claw-like  hooks  or  teeth  the  intesdnai 
mucous  membrane,  and  sucks  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  vessels.  Sometiiiies 
the  living  worm  is  found  rolled  up  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membnne 
in  a  little  cavity  filled  with  blood.  It  leaves  behind  an  ecchymosis  of  the  nie 
of  a  pea,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  centre  presenting  a  little  hole  through  whick 
blood  can  ooze.  This  parasite  when  present  in  large  numbers  proves  dangei^ 
ous  by  means  of  the  hemorrhages  which  it  causes.  The  parasite  has  also  bees 
found  in  cases  of  severe  tropical  anaemia  in  which  intestinal  hemorrhages  bars 
not  occurred.  Here,  also,  it  seems  to  produce  deleterious  efllects,  althoas:^ 
there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the  profound  anaonta 
or  not.  It  is  believed  by  Leuckart  that  the  embryos  of  anchylostoma  live  in 
muddy  water,  and  are  introduced  into  the  system  chiefiy  by  the  drinking- 
water. 

The  symptoms  of  tropical  ansemia  due  to  the  presence  of  this  parasite  are 
so  similar  to  those  of  pernicious  ansemia,  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
clinical  history  of  the  latter  disease.  There  are  certain  symptoms,  however, 
which  deserve  especial  mention.  Tympanites  and  pain  in  the  upper  psrt  of 
the  abdomen  are  frequent  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed.  ColliqoatiTe 
diarrhoea  and  intestinal  hemorrhages  are  observed  especially  in  the  later  stages. 
The  parasite  has  never  been  found  in  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  A 
morbid  desire  to  eat  innutritions  and  disgusting  substances,  such  as  cfaaft, 
coal,  wool,  clay,  etc.,  is  sometimes  developed.  Some  writers  identify  this 
disease  with  that  called  geophagia  or  dirt-eating.  They  consider  the  dirt- 
eating  more  as  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  the  anaemia.  It  remains  to  be 
established  how  far  the  conditions  embraced  under  the  name  tropical  chlorosis 
or  anaemia  are  identical,  or  referable  to  similar  pathological  states.  Tbe 
disease  under  consideration  attacks  mostly  those  living  in  the  coontry,  and 
surrounded  by  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.  The  duration  of  tropical 
anaemia  varies  from  a  few  months  to  years. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  anaemia  and  the  obstmacy 
of  the  diarrhoea.  The  disease  is  said  sometimes  to  cease  spontaneously.  Tbe 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  anthelmintics  and  of  iron.  An 
anthelmintic  of  great  repute  in  Brazil  against  this  parasite,  is  the  juioe  of  a 
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tree  called  ficns  doliaria  which  grows  there  in  abundance.     An  alcoholic 
extract  called  doliarina  is  prepared.^ 

Animals  not  entozootic,  sach  as  snakes,  slugs,  and  lizards,  are  not  infre- 
quentlj  exhibited  to  physicians  as  having  passed  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  a  popular  notion  that  they  may  live  and  grow  indefinitely  within  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid  symptoms.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  these 
animals  are  simply  fabehoods  proceeding  generally  from  a  morbid  exaggera- 
tion of  that  craving  to  become  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest,  which  enters 
largely  into  the  mental  constitution  of  many  persons.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  statements  are  honestly  made,  persons  being  deceived.  Prof.  Dalton 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  life  of  the  com- 
mon garden  slug  {Limax  agrestis)  and  the  water-lizard  ( Trtton  miUepunC' 
iatu$)  after  having  been  introduced  within  the  stomach  of  a  dog.  The  former 
were  found  completely  dead  at  the  end  of  nine  and  a  half  minutes,  and  no 
traces  of  them  were  discoverable  when  the  dog  was  killed  an  hour  after  their 
iBtrodnction.  The  lizards  were  found  perfectly  dead,  and  about  to  undergo 
the  digestive  process,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.'  It  is  safe  to  set  down 
iBost  of  the  cases  referred  to  as  cases  of  either  self-deception  or  imposition. 
Maggots,  however,  have  been  known  to  be  discharged  from  the  nasal  cavity, 
the  mouth,  and  the  rectum.  They  may  be  developed  in  the  nasal  cavity  from 
ova  inhaled. 
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THE  peritoneal  cavity,  like  other  serous  cavities,  is  a  large  lymph-sac  lined 
with  a  single  layer  of  flat,  polygonal  cells,  called  endothelium.  It 
communicates  by  means  of.  minute  openings,  caUed  stomata,  between  the 
endothelial  cells,  with  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  subserous  connective  tissue, 
liquids  and  small  particles  are  readily  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  sac  by 
the  adjoining  lymphatic  canals.  By  this  free  communication  with  the  lym- 
phatic system,  the  peritoneum  readily  receives  infectious  and  otherwise  dele- 
terious substances  which  may  be  present  in  adjoining  organs.  This  disposition 
favors  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  these  organs  to  the  peritoneum. 
Peritonitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  separately  acute  diffuse  or  general  peritonitis,  circum- 
scribed or  partial  peritonitis,  and  chronic  peritonitis.  Some  writers  divide 
the  disease  into  several  varieties,  according  to  its  different  causes,  or  to  the 


>  An  aooount  of  the  anohylostoma  disease  in  Brazil  is  given  by  Wucherer,  Ueber 
die  Anchjlostomenkrankheit,  tropische  Chlorose  oder  tropische  Hypo&mie.  Deutsches 
Arch,  t  klin.  Med.,  Sept.  27,  1872. 

'  American  Jonmal  of  Medical  Soienoes,  April,  1865. 
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circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed.  It  will  suffice  to  notice  th^^e 
diversities  under  the  head  of  causation.  Puerperal  peritonitis  is  an  important 
variety,  presenting  certain  peculiarities ;  but  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  consider  this  form  fullj  or  separately.  It  is  Created  of  at 
length  in  works  on  obstetrics  and  on  the  diseases  of  women. 

Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis. 

Anatomical  Characters The  pathological  changes  are  essentiaDT 

the  same  as  in  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes.  The  intestxDe,  is 
a  rule,  is  distended  with  gas.  The  inflammation  usuallj  begins  at  oat  spot 
and  extends  with  more  or  less  rapidity  over  the  entire  membrmnc.  Tb€ 
inflammatory  changes  are  usually  most  marked  at  the  starting-pointy  and  art 
elsewhere  more  intense  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  At  first,  there  is 
redness  due  to  congestion  and  ecchymoses.  The  serous  surface  loses  iti 
normal  lustre,  and  soon  is  coated  with  a  thin  grayish  layer  of  fibriUated  film 
which  at  first  contains  few  cells,  but  afterward  becomes  richly  infiltrated  with 
pus-cells,  and  then  assumes  a  greenish -yellow  color.  The  exuded  fibrin  catt«« 
the  coils  of  intestine  to  become  agglutinated  to  each  other,  to  neighboring 
viscera,  and  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Together  with  the  exudation  of  6bnii. 
there  is  an  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  more  or  less  serum  containm^ 
flocculi  of  fibrin  and  some  pus-cells.  The  subserous  tissue  is  swolleo  and 
(edematous,  and  contains  pus-cells  usually  in  swarms  about  the  Yeins.  The 
other  coats  of  the  intestine  may  be  somewhat  altered.  The  muscularis  is 
usually  (edematous,  and,  especially  in  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  there 
may  be  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  While  the  chief  source  i/ 
pus-cells  is  from  the  blood,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  endotheloi 
cells  lining  the  peritoneum  likewise  take  an  active  part  in  the  infiammatorj 
process.  They  become  swollen,  granular,  multinucleated,  and,  by  their  pro- 
liferation, produce  young  cells. 

Different  cases  of  peritonitis  vary  greatly  as  to  the  quantity  and  character 
of  the  inflammatory  products.  These  products  are  fibrin,  serum,  and  p(i»- 
cells,  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  red  bl(x>d-corpuscles.  According  to 
differences  in  (^usation  and  in  individuals,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  an* 
other  of  these  products  preponderates.  In  some  cases  the  exudation  is  ehwtj 
fibrinous,  in  others  chiefly  serous,  and  in  others  purulent.  Agaun,  the  exinia- 
tion  may  be  described  as  sero-fibrinous,  sero-purulent,  fibrino-purolent,  etc 
Peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  with  but  little  fluid,  is  sometiine^ 
<»lled  dry  or  adhesive.  In  some  cases  the  peritoneal  (»vity  is  distended  by 
a  large  quantity  of  serum.  Such  cases  are  generally  secondary  to  ascites.  In 
the  majority  of  (!ases  the  exudation  may  be  described  as  sero-fibrinous ;  tlai 
is,  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  coated  with  fibrin,  and  the  (»vity  oontain>  a 
moderate  amount  of  serum  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  admixture  vith 
fibrin  and  pus-cells.  Purulent  effusions  are  also  frequently  met  with.  All 
grades  of  transition  occur  between  the  moderately  turbid  serum  just  de- 
scribed, and  thick  creamy  pus.  Peritonitis  due  to  perforation,  to  traomaii^m, 
and  to  puerperal  fever  and  other  infectious  processes,  is  generally  purulen;. 
In  septic  peritonitis  the  exudation  may  be  foul-smelling  and  iehoroas.  In 
▼cry  rare  cases  it  has  a  colloid  consistence.  Not  infrequently  it  has  a  reddish 
or  brownish  tint,  from  admixture  with  blood,  but  a  truly  hemorrhagic  exuda- 
tion  belongs  to  certain  forms  of  chronic  rather  than  to  acute  peritonitis.  It 
is  not  rare  to  find  collections  of  serum  or  of  pus  en(»psulated  in  diflereirt 
parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  means  of  fibrinous  or  of  old  orgaoiaed 
adhesions.  In  connection  with  these  (X)llections  of  pus  there  have  been  ob- 
served suppuration  and  ulceration  of  portions  of  intestine  with  which  tU 
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pus  le   io  ooDtacty  and  even  perforation  from  without  inwards  (ulcerative 
peritonitis). 

If  peritonitis  terminate  in  recovery,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  fibrin, 
haTing  undergone  molecular  disintegration,  is  likewise  absorbed.  Large 
collections  of  pus  cannot  be  absorbed,  but  the  pus  may  lose  its  watery  con- 
stituents, become  inspissated,  and  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  cheesy  mass, 
in  which  lime^salts  may  be  deposited.  New  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of 
adhesions  and  of  thickening  of  the  serous  membrane  is  a  result  of  peritonitis. 
The  method  of  formation  of  this  new  tissue  resembles  that  already  described 
for  inflammation  of  the  pleura  (page  125).  There  may  be  adhesions  of  the  coils 
of  intestine  to  each  other,  to  the  solid  viscera,  and  of  the  opposing  parietal  and 
Tisceral  layers  of  the  membrane.  These  adhesions  may  be  innocuous,  but 
thej  may  also  be  the  cause  of  serious  and  even  fatal  cx)nsequences.  In  the 
spaces  or  loops  formed  by  bridles  of  newly  formed  tissue,  portions  of  intestine 
are  liable  to  become  strangulated.  The  contraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue 
may  lead  to  constriction  of  the  intestine.  Coils  of  intestine  may  be  so  bound 
together  by  adhesions  that  their  peristalsis  is  greatly  impaired.  In  cases  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis  is  not  evident,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
search  carefully  for  some  lesion  to  which  the  inflammation  can  be  referred. 
The  presumption  is,  in  any  given  case,  against  a  primary  peritonitis.  A 
causative  lesion  will  be  found  in  most  cases  in  some  organ  or  part  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  such  as  perforation  of  a  hollow  viscus,  hernia,  typhlitis, 
perityphlitis,  and  inflammation  of  other  parts  adjoining  the  peritoneum,  espe- 
of  the  female  generative  organs. 


Clinical  History. — Acute  peritonitis  is  sometimes  developed  gradually. 
Abdominal  pain  and  soreness,  progressively  increasing,  may  be  felt  one,  two, 
or  three  days  before  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  But  in  most  cases  the  attack  is  abrupt,  and  the 
disease  quickly  declared.  The  disease  is  often,  in  these  cases,  ushered  in 
by  a  chilL  Pain  is  usually  a  marked  symptom.  Commencing  at  a  particu- 
lar point,  it  extends  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It  is  burning  or  lancinating 
in  character.  It  is  increased  at  times  so  as  to  constitute  marked  exacerba* 
tions,  and,  not  infrequently,  in  these  exacerbations,  the  character  of  the  pain 
is  that  of  spasm  or  colic.  Acute  pain  is  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration.  The 
respirations  are  usually  shortened,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  increased 
in  frequency.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  restrained,  and  those  of 
the  ribs  proportionately  increased ;  the  breathing,  in  other  words,  is  costal. 
Acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing  occasion  intense  pain.  Movements  of  the 
body  are  painful.  The  degree  of  suflering  from  pain  varies  in  dififerent  cases. 
It  is  generally  great,  often  extreme,  occasionally  moderate  or  slight,  and  tliis 
symptom  may  be  wanting.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen  is 
usually  marked.  This  symptom  is  very  rarely  wanting.  The  tenderness  is 
often  such  that  the  slightest  pressure  is  painful,  but  the  degree  of  tenderness 
varies  considerably  in  difierent  cases.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  frequently 
most  marked  in  a  particular  circumscribed  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These 
symptoms  continue  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Owing  to  these  symp- 
toms the  patient  is  apt  to  lie  upon  the  back  with  the  knees  and  thighs  raised, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  relieve  the 
abdomen  of  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  This  decubitus,  however,  is  by  no 
means  constant.  The  patient  may  lie  on  the  side  with  the  knees  and  thighs 
flexed,  or  even  on  the  back  with  the  lower  limbs  extended.  More  or  less 
tympanites  is  generally  present,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestine.  The  abdomen  is  oflen  greatly  distended  and  tense,  and  this  con- 
dition persists  during  the  course  of  the  disease.     The  abdominal  distension 
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offers  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thns  in* 
creases  the  dyspnoea  which,  if  great,  is  accompanied  by  cyanosis.  The  dis- 
tension may  be  sufficient  to  displace  the  heart,  and  to  push  the  liver  upward. 
If  the  tympanites  be  not  great,  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  rectiu 
muscle  on  either  side,  is  usually  notably  rigid  and  resisting.  The  boweU,  m 
a  rule,  are  constipated,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  very  infrequent. 
Constipation  sometimes  exists  at  first,  diarrhoea  subsequently  occuirin;;,  and 
occasionally  diarrhoea  exists  at  the  outset.  The  latter  symptom  is  most  fre- 
quent  in  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  in  consequence  of  the  co-existence  oi 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent, 
and  in  some  cases  a  prominent,  symptom.  The  vomited  matter  oonsist^  ut' 
mucus  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterward  of  bile  which  dften 
has  a  notably  green  color.  This  grass-green  or  spinach  color  is,  however,  not 
characteristic  of  peritonitis.  The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  great  pain.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
ejected  by  regurgitation  rather  than  by  vomiting.  Thirst  is  usually  nrgent 
Obstinate  and  painful  singultus  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  raised,  but  there  is  much  rari. 
ation  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  degree  of  pyrexia.  In  some  cases  tU»'rv' 
is  but  a  moderate  increase  of  temperature ;  in  other  cases  there  is  hyft-r- 
pyrexia.  There  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the  same  case  durin*:  th-' 
course  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  sometimes  falls  to  nearly  the  normii 
shortly  before  death.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  It  oAen  U-- 
comes  quite  frequent,  numbering  120  or  ISO  per  minute ;  but  in  some  ca.^^ 
the  acceleration  is  moderate.  It  is  generally  small  and  sometimes  hartl  •  r 
wiry.  The  sense  of  prostration  is  considerable  or  great.  Perspiration  is  a. : 
to  occur.  The  countenance  denotes  gravity  of  disease ;  the  expressioii  i* 
haggard,  pinched  and  anxious.  In  some  cases  the  upper  lip  is  elevated  an'J 
drawn  tightly  over  the  teeth.  This  appearance  is  characteristic,  and,  «l<<n 
present,  points  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present. 

Difficulty  in  micturition  is  a  frequent  symptom,  due,  in  part,  to  panlpi*  ^^ 
the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder,  in  conscsquence  of  inflammatioo  of  )3 
investing  membrane,  and  partly  to  loss  of  power  over  the  abdominal 
in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  distension.  Moreover,  the  pain 
by  the  effort  to  micturate,  leads  the  patient  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  po»i^  ■'. 
Retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  not  uncommon.  T 
urine  is  high-colored,  and  throws  down  a  lateritious  deposit  of  nraies.  Pa  = 
in  the  penis  is  a  symptom  in  certain  cases  of  peritonitis.  This  pain  is  9ov  - 
times  extremely  intense.  In  some  cases  there  is  priapism  with  Intense  m^ 
real  desire. 

The  intellect,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  is  generally  not  dtaorder^- 
Slight  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  toward  the  cj— - 
of  the 


Pathological  Chabacter. — Acute  peritonitis,  as  regard*  pntboloc^-a. 
character,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  other  acute  serous  inllaanatK>e.^ 

Causation. — Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  exchviv^  ** 
puerperal  peritonitis,  is  not  a  frequent  disease.     The  liability  of  U»e  prn:"^ 
neum  to  become  inflamed  is  vastly  less  than  that  of  the  pleorm  or  the  i-^- 
cardium,  a  fact  not  easily  explained.     In  the  great  majority  of  cmm,  p 
nitis  is  incidental  to  some  other  affection  of  the  abdominal  tmccvb.    T' 
most  frequent  canse,  exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in  childbed^  and  of  tke  n« 
in  which  it  is  caused  by  traumatism,  is  perforation  of  the  alinM-ntanr  ra-A 
IVrl'oration  of  the  ileum  is  incidental  to  the  intestinal  lesions  of  typboid  t<"  ' 
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and  peritonitis  thos  produced  is  one  of  the  occasional  events  pertaining  to  the 
clinical  history  of  that  form  of  fever.    The  intestinal  ulcerations  which  occur' 
in  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  lead  to  perfora- 
tion, and,  also,  other  ulcers  situated  in  either  the  small  or  large  intestine. 
Perforation  from  ulceration  or  sphacelation  of  the  extremity  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis  of  the  csecum  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence  (vide  page  429). 
Ppribration  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  duodenum  is  an  occasional  event  in 
cases  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer.     Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  perfora- 
tion, the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  escaping  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  peritonitis  becomes  at  once  developed.     The  escape  of 
bile  from  rapture  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  of  the  cystic,  hepatic,  or  common 
duct,  gives  rise  to  peritonitis.     Otlier  causes  are  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  from  hepatic,  ovarian,  or  other  abscesses,  rupture  of  the 
urinary  bladder  or  ureter,  and  the  evacuation  of  hydatid  cysts.     Inflamma- 
tion, at  first  local,  may  liecome  general,  as  in  certain  cases  of  intussusception 
and  strangulation  of  intestine,  of  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  without  perfora- 
tion.    Injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  have  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  the  disease,  the  liquid  injected  passing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes.     In  certain  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  inflamma- 
tion commences  in  the  uterus  and  is  propagated  to  the  peritoneum.     The 
disease  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  accidental  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  and  violent  contusions.     It  may  be  caused  by  surgical  operations  which 
involve  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  cases  of  ovariotomy,  of  laparotomy 
in  cases  of  obstruction,  etc.     It  follows  sometimes  paracentesis,  very  rarely, 
however,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  are  diseased.     It  occurs  in 
intra-uterine  life,  a  fact  which  Sir  James  Simpson  was  the  first  to  observe. 
The  extensioa  of  inflammation  from  the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  perineum 
explains  the  occurrence,  in  some  instances,  of  infantile  peritonitis. 

Acute  peritonitis  is  one  of  the  local  affections  incidental  to  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  kidneys  collectively  called  Bright's  disease.  In  two  cases  under 
my  observation,  it  was  developed  in  connection  with  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, the  patient  recovering  in  each  case  after  a  short  duration  of  the  disease. 
Exposure  to  cold  may  give  rise  to  it.  I  have  known  its  occurrence  to  bo 
attributable  to  this  cause.  It  has  been  observed  to  occur  not  infrequently  in 
the  Northern  States,  among  laborers  employed  in  the  winter  and  spring  to 
repair  water-wheels  damaged  by  ice,  this  occupation  requiring  them  to  work 
standing  in  water. 

Occurring  as  an  epidemic  affection,  in  childbed,  it  doubtless  proceeds  from 
a  special  cause.  During  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  epidemic 
erysipelas  has  been  observed  to  prevail,  showing  some  pathological  relation- 
ship between  the  two  affections. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  is  not  difRcult  in 
esses  in  which  its  characteristic  features  are  well  marked,  as  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  These  features  are  sometimes  obscure  or  wanting,  and  it 
a  then  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  confounded  with  other  affections.  From 
scute  enteritis  it  is  distinguished,  generally,  by  a  greater  degree  of  pain, 
greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  more  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen, 
more  tympanites,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  evidence,  on  all 
■ides,  of  a  graver  malady. 

It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  functional  colic.  The  pains,  in  some  cases 
of  peritonitis,  are  like  those  of  colic.  But  colic  lacks  the  continuous  pain, 
the  abdominal  tenderness,  the  muscular  rigidity,  the  tympanites,  the  pyrexia, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  of  acute  peritonitis.  These 
fijmptonis,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  developed  in  peritonitis,  and  a 
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little  delay  maj,  therefore,  sometimes  be  necessary  in  arriTing  at  a  positive 
diagnosis. 

Myalgia  (muscular  rheumatism),  affecting  the  abdominal  musdeA,  mtr 
give  rise  to  certain  of  the  local  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  InsUiDotrs, 
however,  of  myalgia  limited  to  these  muscles  are  rare.  The  diagnostic  poinu 
are  as  follows :  In  peritonitis,  movements  of  the  body  occasion  pain  over  lie 
whole  abdomen,  whereas,  in  myalgia,  the  pain  is  limited  to  certain  muiicK 
and,  perhaps,  confined  to  one  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  same  is  true  v( 
tenderness  on  pressure.  Moreover,  in  peritonitis,  the  pain  from  pressure  is 
proportionate  to  its  amount,  but,  in  myalgia,  deep,  firm  pressure  may  be  nuul^ 
without  augmenting  the  pain.  These  are  diagnostic  points  pertaining  to  ttr 
local  symptoms,  but  the  general  symptoms  present  in  aeutt>  peritonitis  sit 
wanting  in  the  so-called  muscular  rheumatism. 

Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  with  liypeneslhesia  of  the  abdominal  walU  or 
integument,  sometimes  simulates  closely  peritonitis  as  regards  certain  local 
symptoms.  The  pain  may  be  severe,  the  tenderness  great,  the  decubitus  oa 
the  back  with  the  thighs  and  knees  fiexed,  and,  not  infrequently,  thcrf  \» 
more  or  less  tympanites.  Cases  presenting  these  symptoms  are  not  uocmii- 
mon.  The  patients  are  generally  women,  and  manliest  more  or  less  of  L}^ 
terical  phenomena.  The  general  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  frequency  «t' 
pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  are  wanting  in  these  cases ;  but  attention  lo  ceiu^n 
points  connected  with  the  local  symptoms  will  suffice  for  the  difierential  «iuc- 
nosis.  The  tenderness  in  the  neuralgic  affection  is  more  superficial;  t:«* 
patient  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch,  but  firm,  prolonged  pressure  «  .ii 
the  open  palm  is  often  well  borne,  and  may  even  afford  relief,  whereas  m 
peritonitis,  the  pain  is  always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  presMire.  Tie 
muscular  rigidity  of  peritonitis  is  wanting. 

I  have  known  acute  peritonitis  to  be  mistaken  for  sporadic  cliolera  in  s 
case  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  occurred  early,  and  were  prvmi»-t ; 
symptoms.  In  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  aufBcimi  r 
prominent  to  suggest  that  affection,  the  error  of  diagnosis  is  to  be  aToideJ  t>r 
finding,  associated  with  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the  local  symptoas  <if  pm» 
tonitis,  namely,  pain,  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  muscular  rigidity,  toc^Ui-r 
with  general  symptoms  denoting  an  inflammatory  affection,  tjmpumt^  i»«'* 
belonging  to  the  history  of  sporadic  cholera. 

Acute  peritonitis  is  sometimes  remarkably  latent,  the  local  wjm^omi^ 
usually  so  strongly  marked,  being  obscure  or  wanting.     Pun  and  trnderr*^ 
may  be  slight  or  even  absent.     Muscular  rigidity  in  such  cases  may  be  a  «•  -^ 
valuable  diagnostic  symptom.     As  regards  occasional  latency,  this  d't^^-* 
resembles   other  serous  inflammations,  namely,  pleuritis  and  pi>ricar«i''t«. 
Pain  and  tenderness  may  be  obscure  in  consequence  of  the  co^xwt«-i'i^ 
other  affections  which  occasion  delirium  or  blunt  the  perc<eptiona  </  i 
patient,  and,  from  the  absence  of  these  local  s3rmptoms,  peri  too  itia  auj  '  - 
overlooked.     In  some  cases  of  peritonitis  produced  by  perforation*  ti.  i.^ 
course  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  the  manifestations  of  pun  sumI  trt  i  *• 
ness  nmy  not  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  abdomen.     In  soch  r%»-*, 
other  local,  in  conjunction  with  general,  symptoms  must  be  rdied  mptm  le    ^  i 
diagnosis.     Certain  physical  signs  may  enter  into  the  diagnosis  of  |H>nu«-     • 
There  is,  not  infrequently,  liquid  effusion  sufficient  to  be  reoognlacd  hr  -*  *< 
cussion  and  palpation.    (  Vide  Diagnosis  of  Hydroperitoneun.)    A  pcrius*  J 
friction  sound  is  sometimes  heard  by  auscultation  over  the  liver. 

It  is  desirable,  in  cases  of  peritonitis,  to  determine  whether  the  dit^Mv  4 
idiopathic,  or  de|)endent  on  some  one  of  the  various  local  rirrnmrtanrf  ■  « *  -  ^ 
in  the  majority  of  cases  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  In  mMrr  41  i 
of  the  relative  infrequency  of  idio^ialhic  |)eri tonitis,  the  probabUiti««k«  •«.  a  j 
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are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some  one  of  these  causative  circum- 
stances.    Developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  it  generally,  but  not 
invariablj,  proceeds  from  perforation  of  the  ileum.     If  developed  in  a  case 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  accompanied  by  diarrhcea,  chronic  peritonitis  not 
preceding  its  development,  perforation,  connected  with  intestinal  ulceration, 
is  the  probable  cause.     Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  probable  if  the  peri- 
tonitis occur  suddenly  in  a  case  presenting  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Perforation  of  the  intestine,  connected  with  latent  ulceration,  is  to  be  very 
strongly  suspected  whenever  the  affection  is  developed  suddenly,  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  in  a  person  apparently  in  health ;  and  if  the  pain  and  tender- 
wisa  first  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caecum,  and  continue  most  marked  in 
this  region,  the  seat  of  tlie  perforation  is  probably  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
In  cases  of  perforation,  gas  usually  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     Its 
presence  here  gives  rise  to  intense  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  ex- 
tending  over  the  liver,  and  taking  the  place  of  hepatic  flatness.     The  physi- 
cal signs  are  to  be  taken  into  account.     Perforation  of  the  ureter  may  be 
strongly  suspected  if  the  sudden  development  of  the  disease  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  denoting  obstruction  from  calculus  or  some  other  cause. 
In  like  manner,  perforation  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  the  proba- 
ble cause  if  symptoms  denoting  the  impaction  of  gall-stone  in  this  duct  have 
preceded.     The  disease  is  attributable  to  intussusception  or  internal  strangu- 
lation of  the  intestine  when  preceded  and  accom|)anied  by  symptoms  denoting 
these  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.     Its  connection  with  renal  disease 
is  to  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen  and  tubular 
casts.     Finally,  if  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  causative  circum- 
stances referred  to  be  wanting,  and  the  disease  be  fairly  astributable  to  ex- 
posure to  cold,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  idiopathic. 

Pkogkosis. — Acute  general  peritonitis  is  always  a  grave  disease,  involving 
more  or  less  danger  to  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  danger  is  greatly 
enhanced,  either  by  the  circumstances  on  which  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease depends,  for  example,  intestinal  perforation,  or  by  co-existing  affections, 
for  example,  renal  disease.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of 
intrinsic  tendency  to  death  belonging  to  simple  idiopathic  peritonitis.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  fatality  in  all  cases  depends  much  on  the 
mode  of  management.  Judiciously  treated,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  pros- 
pect of  recovery  is  good.  In  complicated  cases,  including  under  this  head 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  ulceration, 
Bright's  disease,  etc.,  the  prognosis  is  always  very  unfavorable.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  disease  runs  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  may  destroy 
life  within  a  few  hours,  if  developed  as  a  result  of  perforation.  Recovery, 
however,  is  not  impossible  in  cases  of  perforation,  provided  the  opening  be 
not  large  and  closure  be  quickly  effected  by  adhesions  around  it.  The  aver- 
age duration  in  fatal  cases  is  from  five  to  six  days. 

The  mode  of  dying  is  by  either  rapid  or  slow  asthenia.  An  unfavorable 
progiess  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  a  progressive  increase  of  the  feebleness 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  progressively  increasing  prostration,  coklness  of 
tie  extremities,  cyanosis,  hiccough,  regurgitation,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  favorable  progress  may  be  inferred  from  improvement  as  regards  the  general 
symptoms  just  referred  to,  together  with  diminution  of  the  tympanites  and 
muscular  rigidity  of  the  abdomen.  Convalescence  is  apt  to  be  slow,  more  or 
less  tenderness  and  colic  pains  persisting  during  the  progress  toward  recovery. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  inculcated  and  generally 
adopted  of  late  years  in  this  country,  is  in  striking  coutrasi  with  that  ibrmerly 
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pursued*     The  change  consists,  ^ri/,  in  the  disuse  of  bloodletting  and  o- 
thartics ;  and,  second^  in  relying  mainly  on  the  use  of  opium.     Governed  by 
the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  employment  of  bloodletting 
in  acute  inflammations,  the  indications  for  this  measure  are  not  present  in 
peritonitis,  a  disease  which  tends  to  destroy  life,  and  sometimes  very  quicklj, 
by  asthenia.     Bloodletting  has  been  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tbU 
disease,  and  certainly,  clinical  observation  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  is 
not,  to  say  the  least,  a  curative  measure.     It  is  a  measure  which  must  do 
either  good  or  harm  in  a  disease,  like  this,  involving  always  not  a  litUe  dan- 
ger to  life ;  and  if  it  do  harm  instead  of  good,  the  amount  of  harm,  even  If 
not  large,  may  bear  heavily  on  the  result.     Cathartics,  also,  have  been  much 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.     Not  only  are  they  devoid  of  con- 
tive  efficacy,  but  they  are  pernicious.     An  important  point  in  the  treatnH*nt 
of  an  acute  inflammation  of  any  part,  is  to  secure  for  the  part  as  coiDpl**ie 
rest  as  possible.     The  friction  incident  to  the  peristaltic  movements  tends  to 
prolong  and  increase  the  inflammation  in  peritonitis.     An  object  of  treatment 
is  the  arrest  of  these  movements,  thus  securing  rest  for  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane.     Cathartics  not  only  conflict  with  the  means  for  effecting  this  object* 
but  they  aggravate  the  inflammation  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement. 
Moreover,  they  are  objectionable  on  the  same  score  as  bloodletting  and  ot^  ^r 
depletory  and  depressing  measures.     Clinical  observation  certainly  famish rs 
no  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  as  to  othere,  to  see  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  reproduced  by  the  too  early  administration  rf  a 
cathartic  when  the  disease  appeared  to  be  progressing  favorably,  and  t!e 
patient's  life  apparently  lost  in  consequence.    Cathartics,  then,  should  not  ent^r 
into  the  treatment  of  this  disease.     The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  rvmi  n 
constipated,  if  evacuations  do  not  spontaneously  occur,  during  the  career  of  tr  *. 
disease,  even  if  this  period  be  a  week  or  more.     In  pursuing  this  course,  tie 
physician  must  expect,  in  some  cases,  to  encounter  the  importonities  of  tt-- 
patient  or  friends  for  medicine  to  open  the  bowels.     If  the  patient  waSn  froo 
an  accumulation  of  feces  within  the  rectum,  its  contents  may  be  cantiirti'^T 
removed  by  repeated  simple  injections. 

An  important  object  affected  by  the  use  of  opiates  is  the  arrest  of  the  pen^ 
taltic  movements;  this  is  a  special  object  in  this  disease,  but  opiates  are  a.*** 
useful,  as  in  other  inflammations,  by  rendering  the  system  more  tolera*-*.  •' 
the  local  affection.     The  latter  is  also  an  object  in  the  treatment.     With 
reference  to  both  these  objects,  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  doses  saffiHevt  * ' 
produce  certain  effects.     Belief  of  abdominal  pain  is  evidence  thmt  tbe  f^t 
object  is  effected.     The  doses,  therefore,  should  be  sufficient  to  prodore  ihi* 
effect.     The  pain  is  to  be  relieved  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  mam  <« 
pain  prevented  by  repeating  the  required  doses  at  proper  intcrrals.     TV 
success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  on  its  being  oonunenced  cariy  ia 
the  disease.     Time  should  not  be  wasted  by  delay  for  any  prelimiiMry  bk*- 
sures.     A  full  dose  should  commence  the  treatment,  the  amount  beii^r  r^z^'^ 
lated  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain.    For  an  adult,  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  a  fru-i 
of  a  salt  of  morphia,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  form  of  opiatr .  ma* 
be  given  at  once.     In  two  or  three  hours  the  effect  of  the  first  doee  can  V 
appreciated.     If  the  patient  be  not  then  free  from  pain,  another  do^e  is  ao  V 
given,  the  dose  being  increased  or  diminished  accoiding  to  the  degree  of  pair. 
And,  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  opiate  is  to  l^  repeated.  If  rr^tiTn'*^ 
at  intervals,  in  doses  sufficient  to  prevent  return  of  pain.     Nanroti^m  t«  -- 
be  avoided.     In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  physician  is  to  obaerve  the  eflrs-t* 
the  doses  as  regard  somnolency,  contraction  of  the  popil«  and   dimi^'Ts.'  • 
number  of  respirations.    Judgment  and  careful  watching  are  importaAU    ^ 
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Btrcotism  be  produced.  The  somnolencj  from  the  opiates  should  never 
biMX>ine  so  great  that  the  patient  cannot  be  easily  aroused.  The  respi ra- 
tions should  not  be  reduced  below  twelve  per  minute.  If,  as  not  infre- 
qoendy  happens,  they  are  found  below  this  number,  or  irregular,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  doses  are  to  be  lengthened  or  the  doses  diminished.  In 
arrjing  oat  tbia  method  of  treatment,  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should 
Me  the  patient  frequently.  If  this  be  impracticable,  as  it  often  is  in  country 
practice,  the  administration  of  the  doses  must  be  intrusted,  with  minute 
ia^tnictions,  to  an  intelligent  and  faithful  assistant  or  nurse.  The  doses  are 
to  be  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
<i<rDote  improyeroent. 

The  extent  to  which  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  order  to  secure  the  objects 
of  the  treatment,  will  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  doses  required  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  pain.  But  the  susceptibility 
uf  diflerent  persons  to  opium  varies  greatly,  and  in  peritonitis,  as  in  some 
other  diseases,  there  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  tolerance  of  tliis  remedy. 
Thitf,  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  successfully  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  the 
patient  took  within  the  first  26  hours,  of  opium  and  the  sulphate  or  morphia, 
4  quantity  equivalent  to  106  grains  of  opium ;  in  the  second  24  hours,  she 
t<»k  472  grains ;  on  the  third  day,  236  grains ;  on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains; 
00  the  fifth  day,  54  grains ;  on  the  sixth  day,  22  grains ;  on  the  seventh  day, 
'!  grains,  after  which  the  treatment  was  suspended.  This  patient  Prof.  C. 
Lani  reason  to  believe  was  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  health,  and 
«w  not  intemperate.  As  regards  the  amount  of  opium  required,  this  case 
u  (xoepiional,  the  jiatient  having  an  enormously  increased  tolerance  of  this 
drv*:.  Rarely  is  more  than  half  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  every  two,  three, 
JT  tour  hours,  needed.  Often  the  requisite  effects  are  produced  by  smaller 
■i  ---^  If  there  be  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  opiate  should  be  given  by 
i.jftfidermic  injections.  Vomiting  conflicts  with  the  great  object  for  which 
'i  t^'-s  are  given,  namely,  rest  of  the  inflamed  part,  and,  therefore,  everything 
.'  tohf  avoided  which  will  be  likely  to  excite  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  main  reliance  is  upon  opiates.  But 
t<Ktr  measures  are  important.  Quietude  of  the  body  is  to  be  enjoined;  the 
*iad«l*-r  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of  the  catheter,  if  there  be  reten- 
'  •"!  of  urine.  Rubefacients,  sinaftisms,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  applied 
' '  r  the  abdomen ;  blisters  are  contra-indicated.  All  the  good  to  be  done 
:  th»-  way  of  revulsion  will  be  effected  by  rubefacients,  and  counter-irritation 
i^  vor»<l  this  does  harm  by  increa<«ing  constitutional  disturbance  and  contributing 
'•>  ';«*fpre«»  the  powers  of  life.  Warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  if  grateful 
i->  !l.«-  patient, are  useful;  poultices  are  uncomfortable  from  their  weight;  the 

•  ^tf-r-fireming  or  the  si>ongio-piline  is  to  be  preferred.     I  cannot  speak  of 
!v-  otility  of  cold  applications*  from  much  observation,  but  it  is  safe  to  trust 

•  t.W  ff^lings  of  the  patient  in  deciding  between  cold  or  warm  applications. 
!  I  mmj  be  applied  by  means  of  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water  and  renewed 

*•  .n:*'rvals  of  a  few  minutes,  or  of  the  ice-bag.     Sustaining  measures  are 

i.oit#^l  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

•.  -'4»r»lic  «timuUnt<i,  and  concentrated  nourishment  constitute  the  supporting 

A-fim*  which  are  not  less  appropriate  to  this  disease  than  to  other  diseases 

•  •  -iin;?  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.     I  have  seen  cases  in  which  life  apparently 

'  t-  ^ared  by  the  free  and  persevering  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  conjunc- 

-.  with  the  use  of  opiates.     The  employment  of  cathartics  in  convalescence 

.    •  u»r  great  circumspection ;  they  may  not  be  required,  the  bowels  acting 

.  r.;an4-oaiilT.     The  free  use  of  opiates  continued  tliroughout  the  disease 

I  ^  4  not  appear  to  conduce  to  constipation,  and  does  not  prevent  the  occur- 
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rence  of  diarrhoea  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Qainia  in  full  doMft.  »• 
an  antipyretic  remedy,  is  indicated  if  there  be  hyperpyrexia. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  may  be  oflered  a  sagg^^v 
tion  relating  to  measures  which  doubtless  are  too  bold  to  commend  them:«el^*s 
without  having  been  carefully  considered.  These  measures  are^  making  an 
opening  through  the  abdominal  wall,  washing  out  the  peritoneail  cavity  br 
injecting  a  tepid,  disinfecting  liquid,  and  maintaining  the  opeiiin|2:  so  as  !•• 
secure  effectual  drainage.  These  measures,  of  course,  are  applicable  only  to 
cases  in  which  the  presence  of  septic,  infective  morbid  products  may  be  in- 
ferred. In  many  instances  these  products  probably  constitute  the  chief  soorte  *i 
danger.  Modern  experience  in  ovariotomy,  and  in  the  operation  of  laparocoDj 
in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  has  shown  the  admirable  results  whi^h 
follow  cleansing  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  absence  of  the  great  danger 
formerly  attributed  to  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  time  nuij 
come  when  paracentesis  abdominalis,  for  the  purposes  just  stated,  will  hat** 
been  proved  to  be  as  applicable  to  certain  cases  of  peritonitis,  as  are  tbora- 
centesis,  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  a  permanent  opening  in  iLt: 
chest,  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleurisy. 

Cironmseribed  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  almort 
invariably  a  complication  of  a  prior  aifection  of  the  parts  covered  by  t:  ^ 
inflamed  portion  of  the  membrane.  Circumscribed  peritonitis  may  be  acuie 
or  chronic,  but  these  varieties  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  each  othtr. 
When  inflammation  reaches  the  surface  of  an  organ  covered  by  peritoneoiiL, 
the  latter  always  becomes  inflamed.  Hence,  a  local  peritonitis  is  frequent  in 
various  lesions  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  urinanr 
bladder,  uterus  and  its  appendages.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  leads  to  a 
peritonitis  limited  to  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  the  gmt 
majority  of  cases  is  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  serous  investment  of 
this  organ.  This  inflammation  is  called  perihepatitis.  It  leads  to  thickening 
of  the  hepatic  capsule  and  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  the  diaphniin^i 
and  other  adjoining  parts.  A  similar  perihe|)atitis  often  accompanies  ahsiv>% 
cancer,  and  some  other  aflections  of  the  liver.  Perisplenitis  signifies  a  local 
peritonitis  about  the  spleen,  and  is  not  infrequently  found  at  post^roortrm 
examinations.  Among  t  he  most  frequent  and  important  forms  of  circumscribed 
peritonitis  is  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  in  females — pelvic  peri- 
tonitivS,  perimetritis,  perioophoritis.  Intestinal  ulcers  and  typhlitis  often  lead 
to  circumscribed  peritonitis.  In  consequence  of  adhesions,  a  perforation  of 
the  intestinal  canal  may  give  rise  to  only  partial  peritonitis.  Encapsulated 
collections  of  pus  may  be  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  diffuse 
peritonitis.  Diaphragmatic  pleuritis  may  be  accompanied  by  inflanunatiun 
of  the  adjacent  peritoneum. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  cii*cumscribed  peritonitis  are  the  same  as  ia 
the  dlfluse  form.  The  exudation  in  many  instances  is  chiefly  fibrinous.  lo 
some  chronic  cases  resulting  in  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  it  is  prob- 
able that  from  the  onset  there  is  simply  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue 
without  any  free  exudation.  The  perihepatitis  accompanying  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  is  usually  of  this  simple  proliferative  form.  The  peritoneal  thickening 
and  fibrous  adhesions  which  result  from  circumscribed  peritonitis,  may  cau<f 
displacements  and  deformities  of  the  yiscera.  Displacements  of  the  uterus 
and  of  the  ovaries  thus  induced,  are  frequently  met  with  in  gynecological 
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practice.      Circumscribed  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  will  be  considered  in  the 
foUowing  article. 

The  symptoms  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  are  pain  and  tenderness  within 
a  space  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
bj  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  These  symptoms  are  marked  in  proportion 
to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  circumscribed  peritonitis  is  oftener 
subacute  and  chronic  than  acute.  Physical  exploration,  in  some  cases,  fur- 
nishes diagnostic  evidence.  The  presence  of  fibrin  may  occasion  a  friction 
sound  or  a  tactile  sensation  of  rubbing  due  to  the  attrition  of  opposed  surfaces 
with  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  This  sign  is  most  apt  to  be 
obtuned  when  the  peritonitis  is  situated  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  is 
obtained  in  cases  of  circumscribed  oftener  than  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  and  is 
of  comparatively  less  importance  in  the  latter,  because  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally suffice  for  the  diagnosis  if  the  inflamraation  be  difluse. 

It  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  existence  of  circum- 
scribed peritonitis  not  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  parts  covered  by  the 
inflamed  portion  of  peritoneum.  Cases,  however,  are  so  rare  that,  the  exist- 
ence of  circumscribed  peritonitis  being  ascertained,  an  affection  of  the  parts 
covered  bj  the  inflamed  membrane  is  to  be  inferred. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  will  depend  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  affection  of  which  the  peritonitis  is  a  complication.  The 
adhesions  resulting  from  the  inflammation  may  be  either  conservative  or 
deleterious. 

So  far  as  the  peritonitis  is  concerned,  palliative  treatment  is  alone  called 
for. 

Chronic  Peritonitis. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  be  of  the  following  varieties  :  1,  with  exudation 
of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  as  in  acute  peritonitis ;  2,  chronic  serous  peritonitis; 
3,  with  predominant  production  of  connective  tissue ;  4,  hemorrhagic ;  5, 
tuberculous ;  6,  cancerous. 

Chronic  peritonitis  with  exudation  of  seruniy  Jihriny  and  pus,  may  follow 
so  acute  peritonitis,  or  may  develop  slowly  and  insidiously.     It  is  more  fre- 
quent as  the  sequel  of  an  acute  peritonitis,  than  in  a  latent  form ;  but  it  is, 
in  either  case,  a  rare  variety  of  the  disease.     There  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  coincident  disease  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     In  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  membranous  adhesions,  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation 
often  becomes  sacculated.     Sometimes  the  exudation  consists  almost  wholly 
of  fibrin,  by  which  the  intestine  and  other  viscera  may  be  agglutinated  to 
each  other  and  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.     The  intestinal  walls  are  softened 
and  easily  torn.     Chronic  peritonitis  with  an  exudation  almost  wholly  puru- 
lent, sometimes  develops  insidiously.     When  acute  peritonitis  passes  into  a 
chronic  state,  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  diminish,  but  do  not 
wholly  disappear.     There  are  usually  recurring  febrile  paroxysms  with  inter- 
vals of  apyrexia.     Gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  are  present.     The  patient 
is  troubled  more  or  less  by  vomiting.     The  bowels  are  irregular,  constipation 
alternating  with  diarrhoea.     The  patient  emaciates  and  becomes  anaemic. 
Sometimes  irregularities  due  to  encysted  collections  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  may  be  made  out  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion.     When  the 
disease  begins  insidiously,  it  is  usually  not  susceptible  of  diagnosis.     The 
prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but  recovery  may  take  place  by  absorption  and  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions.     Collections  of  pus  may  ulcerate  and  escape  into 
the  bowels  or  externally. 
Chronie  gerouM  peritonitis  is  usually  secondary  to  ascites.     Together  with 
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tbe  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  caTitj,  ihm 
are  evidences  of  inflammation.    Tbe  serous  fluid  may  be  rendered  somewhat 
turbid  by  tbe  admixture  of  pus-cells.     In  some  cases  there  is  fibrinous  exu- 
dation upon  tbe  peritoneal  surface,  in  others  tbe  chronic  inflammation  is 
manifested  by  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  either  diffbse  or  in  tbe 
form  of  nodules.     The  nodules  may  resemble  tubercles  in  gross  appearaiKT. 
These  various  appearances  may  be  combined.     Peritonitis  is  not  a  tre<)oent 
complication  of  ascites.     It  is  more  apt  to  develop  after  repeated  tappinsi 
than  when  paracentesis  has  not  been  performed.     In  Tery  rare  in5tsiH>^ 
chronic  serous  peritonitis  is  an  idiojiathic  affection.     Cases  of  this  nature 
were  formerly  described  as  idiopathic  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  bat  it  is  pro- 
bably more  correct  to  regard  them  as  inflammatory  in  origin.     A  serous  Hu]  ] 
accumulates  as  in  ascites,  but  none  of  the  recognized  causes  of  ascites  arp 
present,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  in  the  lung»«  or 
in  the  heart,  or  as  Bright's  disease,  hydraemia,  tuberculosis,  or  cancer.    In 
most  cases  there  is  either  a  free  inflammatory  exudation,  or  a  formation  </ 
new  connective  tissue  in  the  peritoneum ;  but  there  is  sometimes  no  iik»-^ 
sign  of  inflammation  than  in  an  ordinary  case  of  ascites.'     Peritonitis  com;  *- 
eating  ascites  may  be  suspected  when  the  symptoms  of  the  former  dl«<U'^« 
which  have  been  described,  develop;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  these  ^rn- 
toms  are  manifested  with  suflicient  intensity  to  be  diagnostic     It  is  vt  rr 
diflicult  to  diagnosticate  idio{)athic  chronic  serous  peritonitis,  on  the  or* 
hand,  from  ascites,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  tuberculous  periu>nitl^. 
Thb  difiiculty  is  increased  by  the  rarity  of  the  disease,  which,  in  a  gi^'-n 
case,  raises  a  strong  presumption  against  its  existence.     A  probable  diagr^^^is 
can  only  be  reached  by  excluding  the  s3rmptoms  and  causes  of  the  two  dixa.^:^ 
in  question.     In  ascites  due  to  that  large  group  of  causes  occasioning  ob^trw- 
tion  to  the  circulation,  the  spleen  is  almost  invariably  enlarged,  while  by  t:<» 
disease  under  consideration  this  organ  is  not  affected.     Serous  peiitoniiH  nuj 
occur  in  chronic  alcoholism,  as  pointed  out  by  Leudet.' 

Peritonitis  with  predominant  production  of  connective  tissue,  may  be  cat** -1 
proliferative  peritonitii.     The  new  connective  tissue  is  in  the  form  ei(l.«-r  •  ^ 
a'lhesions  or  of  thickening  of  the  peritoneum.     Tbe  two  alterations  vuir  N 
oombined.     This  form  of  chronic  peritonitis  may  develop  without  arr  ir^ 
duction  of  fibrin  or  of  pus,  or  a  moderate  amount  of  these  products  tatty  V 
present.     Proliferative  peritonitis  with  adhesions  as  the  chief  lesion*  is  '^v* 
rally  circumscribed,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article*     F-  ^  - 
tonitis  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  is  sometimes  obMrrT»J  * 
connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach.     The  serous  covering  of  tbe  Mt«r*.L  * - 
and  intestine,  the  omentum,  the  mesentery,  and  the  mesocolon  ar^  m  r   - 
times  enormously  thickened  by  tbe  production  of  fibrous  connective  ti^ir. 
The  peritoneum  in  other  situations  may  also  be  thickened.     The  oid«  rt  .'a. 
mesentery,  and   mesocolon   are   usually  retracted.      The  coils  of   intent  '^ 
m&y  be  inextricably  united  to  each  other  by  the  new  growth  of  tisisoe.     N*< 
only  is  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  encroached  upon,  but  the  lamcn  cf  :> 
intestine  may  also  be  diminished.     There  is  usually  serous  or  sero-part:    -V 
liquid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  there  may  be  fibrin  upon  tbe  tbirk*  -  •  I 
peritoneum.     Uhronic  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucocia  mcnVvH 
is  generally  present.     This  form  of  peritonitis  is  comparable  to  tbe  cVn--  { 
interstitial  inflammation  of  parenchymatous  organs.     The  symptoms  |^«.:-  ^ 


I  In  ascites  the  peritoneum  is  often  thickened,  and,  even  when  oo 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  is  not  pe^f(l^ctly  normal.     The  endothelial  cflU  mm^cLx*^ 
size  and  in  shape,  and  present  evidence*  of  prolifsration  (Delafield).    SiuiLar      i.-,-^ 
exist  in  the  pleura  in  liydrothorax,  and  in  the  tunioa  va^nalia  tevtia  m  hvdn^^ 

'  Leadet,  I>es  Iteioua  du  p^ritoine  ohea  lea  alooolisAi.    Oai.  hebdo^,  No*  ^'.  •**-* 
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90ine  severe  abdominal  trouble.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastro-enteric  in- 
dammation  are  often  present.  Yomiting,  diarrhoeay  dull  pain,  emaciation, 
maj  be  mentioned  as  frequent  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  often  cannot  be 
made  from  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  from  cancer  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  The  same  induration  of  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  organs,  which 
may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  is  often  present  in  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis. 

Hemorrhagie  peritonitis  may  be  either  difiuse  or  circumscribed.  Reference 
is  not  had  in  this  connection  to  a  simple  staining  of  the  inflammatory  products 
with  blood,  such  as  occurs  especially  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
hut  to  a  special  form  of  inflammation  characterized  by  the  development  upon 
the  peritoneum  of  successive  thin  layers  of  connective  tissue,  rich  in  wide 
capillaries  with  thin  walls  which  readily  rupture  and  give  nse  to  large  and 
$mall  hemorrhages.  The  new  membrane  is  reddish  or  brown  in  color,  from 
infiltration  with  blood.  Extensive  extravasations  of  blood  form  hematomata. 
This  peculiar  form  of  peritonitis  is  analogous  to  chronic  hemorrhagic  pachy- 
meningitis, which  will  be  described  in  the  next  section  of  this  work.  Fried- 
rich  has  observed  two  cases  of  difluse  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  in  patients  with 
sLscites,  who  had  been  repeatedly  tapped.  The  circumscribed  form  was  first 
described  by  Yirchow.  It  is  met  with  especially  in  the  recto-uterine  fossa, 
where  it  causes  bloody  tumors  known  as  retro-uterine  or  pelvic  hematoceles. 
A  similar  hematoma  may  occur  in  the  recto-vesical  fossa  in  males.  The 
prognosis  in  pelvic  hsematocele  is  good,  the  blood  being  often  absorbed  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  consideration  of  this  form  of  disease  belongs  to 
works  on  gynecology.  There  are  no  symptoms  diagnostic  of  diffuse  hemor- 
rhagic peritonitis.  Comil  and  Ranvier  mention  the  occurrence  both  of  diffuse 
and  of  circumscribed  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  in 
articular  rheumatism,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  Bright's  disease.  It  is  a  rare 
form  of  inflammation. 

The  tuberculous^  of  all  the  forms  of  chronic  diifuse  peritonitis,  is  the  most 
common  and  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance.  In  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
lo$b  the  peritoneum — especially  the  omentum  and  the  serous  covering  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  spleen — is  studded  with  small,  gray  miliary  tubercles.  This 
acute  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is  accompanied  usually  by  little  or  no 
serous  effusion.  It  is  not  attended  by  recognizable  symptoms,  and  is  not 
generally  included  under  the  heading  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.^  So,  too, 
the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles,  combined  often  with  local  inflammation,  on 
tbe  peritoneum  covering  the  site  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  is 
of  pathological,  rather  than  of  clinical,  interest. 

1  Hiliary  tubercles  of  the  omentum  have  long  been  favorite  objects  of  study  to  those 
interested  in  the  origin  and  structure  of  tubercle.  According  to  most  modern  authors 
the  cells  in  these  tubercles  are  derived  hy  proliferation  from  the  endothelial  cells 
eovering  the  omentum.  Martin  (1879)|  however,  finds  that  over  the  small  fresh 
tobercles  of  the  rabbit's  omentum  an  intact  endothelium  can  be  demonstrated.  He 
concludes  that  primarily  these  tubercles  are  no  more  than  accumulations  of  lymphoid 
•elU  derived  by  emigration  from  the  blood.  Kundrat  and  more  recently  Delafield 
haTe  called  attention  to  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  and  to  the  production  of 
giant-cells  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  Delafield,  who  has  described 
and  drawn  admirably  these  changes  (which  he  does  not  refer  with  certainty  to  the 
endothelium),  says  that  they  occur  independently  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and  are 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  latter.  He  applies  the  name  chronic  cellular  peritonitis 
to  these  changes,  which  may  be  present  without  an  exudation,  and  which  may  pro^ 
dnce  little  semi-transparent  granulations  on  the  peritoneum,  or  may  be  present  without 
aIt<>rations  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Delafield  has  observed  this  chronic  cellular 
peritonitis  not  only  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  also  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  and  in  organic  heart  disease.  {Stwiia  in  Ruhologioal  Anaicmy,  by 
Francis  Delafield,  No.  8.) 
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That  form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  which  is  most  frequent,  is  character- 
ized by  abundant  production  of   firm  connective   tissue.     This  new  tissue 
causes  thickening  of  the  serous  membrane  and  intimate  adhesion  of  coil;:  of 
intestine  and  other  abdominal  organs  to  each  other  and  to  the  abdominal 
walls.     The  intestinal  coils  are  inextricably  matted  together.     The  omentum 
is  drawn  up  into  a  thick,  hard  mass  which  can  sometimes  be  felt  during  lift* 
as  a  transverse  band  above  the  umbilicus.     The  mesentery  and  me«oc<»loQ 
are  likewise  thickened  and  retracted.     Tubercles  are  present  eTerywbtre 
in  the  thickened  peritoneum  and  in  the  adhesions.     They  appear  as  tnin^ 
lucent   miliary  granulations,  as   yellow   caseous    deposits,   and   as   fibn>i<l 
noflules.     Some  fibrinous  exudation  is  present.     Cases  differ  mocb  as  to 
the  quantity  and  the  character  of  the  effused  liquid.     The  quantity  mar  \^ 
small.     More   frequently  it  is  abundant,  so  that  during   life   hydro-ptrito. 
nenm  is  simulated.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the  liquid  consists  of  turbiil* 
blood-stained  serum.      A  hemorrhagic   effusion  is  common  in    tubereil'*^^ 
inflammation  of  all  serous  membranes.     Fresh  ecch3rmoses  and  old  pi;n»*  t^** 
stains  are  often  present  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  especially  near  the  tuUn'.» •% 
The  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  is  frequently  shut  into  separate  caviii*->  If 
means  of  the  extensive  adhesions.     Encapsulated  collections  of  pus  are  !'•  .!•  i 
not  very  infrequently.     These,  as  well  as  softened  tubercles,  may  l**:*-!  t" 
ulcerations  into  the  intestinal  canal  from  without.     The  adherent  ctii!*  •*<' 
intestine  may  also  ulcerate  into  each  other.      Even  fecal  fistulft  ojienr .: 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  may  be  formed. 

In  another  form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  there  are  few  or  no  adh<^i«M>* ; 
there  is  an  abundant  collection  of  somewhat  turbid,  and  often  bloody,  >«'rum  : 
and  the  peritoneum,  which  may  be  thickened,  is  studded  with  a  large  nuniU  r 
of  tubercles  which  may  coalesce  into  the  form  of  nodules  and  plaques  a»  l:L.%t' 
as  an  inch  in  diameter.     This  form  has  been  called  tuberculous  ascites 

Still  less  frequent  is  a  third  form  described  by  Wilks  and  Moxoa  uy>'^  r 
the  name  latent  peritoneal  tubercle.  The  peritoneum  is  studded  with  tubtri*'-  * 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  soft,  gelatinous,  fibrinous  exudation  by  which  its  sorLi*  -  « 
adhere  to  each  other. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  in  extremely  rare  instances  may  be  a  local  afft^^ti   ^ 
It  is  usually  accompanied  by  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     A«  a  r 
there  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  li'.    " 
the  pulmonary  lesions  are  comparatively  trifling.     Tuberculous  pleurisy  .*  a 
very  frequent  accompaniment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.     Primary  tn)»  r-  - 
losis  of  the  geni to-urinary  organs — in  females  of  the  atems  and  Fal'.o^.  .1. 
tubes,  in  males  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle,  also  of  the  bladder*  un  *  •  -'^. 
and  kidneys — has  been  repeatedly  followed  by  tuberculous  peritonitis^      I 
mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver  are  apt  to  contain  tubcrrl  « 
all  forms  of  this  disease.     There  may  be  intestinal  ulcers  and  waxy  d«  j  -   • 
ration  of  various  organs.     Tuberculous  peritonitis  may  occur  at  any  a:r-.     •■ 
is  rarer  before  the  fourth  and  after  the  fortieth  year  of  ngt*  than  at  •• 
perioils. 

As  ro^rards  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  tuberculous  peritonitU    •  i' 
obscure  disease.     It  may  begin  acutely,  or  may  bo  attende<i  by  acute  f-x 
bations;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  insidious  in  its  onset,  and  slowly  pn»<n^^*^ 
its  course.     There  is  usually  moderate  fever,  with  more  or  less  acrt- !-ri  ■ 
of  the  pulse.     Vomiting  and  other  digestive  distur1ianc«*s  ari»  n»««rv    - 
prominent.    Diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation.    Other  general  -^^i?.:     r- 
are  ni<rlit-sweats,   hectic   paroxysms,  progressive  emaciation,  mnam.^ 
general  debility.     As  regards  local  symptoms,  abdominal  pain   and  t>  r-^    • 
ness  may  he  wanting,  and  are  rarely  promin«>nt  symptoms.     Inorv^tr :: 
tension  of  the  ahdomcn  by  fiuid  and  by  nieteori>m  may  be  the  fim  f^im: 
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to  attniet  attention.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  ont  encysted  collections  of 
fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  tumors  formed  by  agglutinated  coils  of  intestine. 
The  detection  of  the  thickened  and  retracted  omentum  is  a  significant  sign. 

The  dia^osis  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  not  easy.  When  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  fluid,  the  diagnosis  from  ascites  is  difficult.  In  this  diagnosis 
the  following  points  weigh  in  favor  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  :  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs ;  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
plfurisy;  no  notable  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  liver;  no  enlargement  of  the 
fplcen ;  the  presence  of  some  fever  and  abdominal  tenderness ;  no  history  of 
•Irink;  no  marked  collateral  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  veins;  a  large  quan- 
titj  of  albumen  in  the  fluid ;  and  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  local  signs 
mentioned,  such  as  the  contracted  omentum.  The  distinction  of  tuberculous 
tnim  simple  chronic  peritonitis  is  all  the  more  difllicult  from  the  fact  that  both 
star  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Tbe  termination  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  always  fatal,  either  from  the 
d'^^ase  itself  or  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  The  duration 
b  from  one  or  two  months  to  a  year  or  more. 

Of  the  tumors  of  the  peritoneum,  carcinoma  is  the  only  one  which  demands 
^'inicd  consideration.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  echinococcus  cysts  in 
t'^  peritoneum  may  be  simply  mentioned.  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is 
alnH»t  always  secondary.  Colloid  cancer  is  probably  the  only  form  which 
dM  flops  primarily  in  the  peritoneum.^  It  occurs  as  a  difluse  growth  in  vol  v- 
:  .'  the  omentum  and  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum.  Colloid  cancer  has  its 
i  ui  by  preference  in  the  peritoneum,  and  attains  sometimes  to  an  enormous 

-  -''',  a  growth  weighing  114  pounds  having  been  reported.  Peritoneal  can- 
"^r  msLj  develop  as  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  ovary,  uterus,  testicle,  retro- 
I'Htoneal  glands,  rectum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  stomach,  liver, 
;  arifT«>3ui,  etc.     It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  large  tumors  seated 

the  serous  membrane,  or  there  may  be  countless  little  cancerous  nodules 

'.  iding  the  peritoneum.     The  latter  distribution  is  called  miliary  carcinosis 

'*.'.'  peritoneum*     By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  it  is  readily  distinguished 

*'-m  tuberculosis,  which  it  resembles  in  gross  appearance.     Peritoneal  car- 

V'ma  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  inflammation.     Usually,  however, 

•  T*-  is  considerable  accumulation  of  brownish  serum  which  may  contain 
'**  nn.     The  brown  color  comes  from  admixture  with  blood.     A  new  growth 

'  rvmnective  tissue  with  agglutination  of  intestinal  coils  may  accompany  can- 

•  T  Ai-  well  as  tub<*rcle  of  tlie  ])eritoneum.     In  cancerous  peritonitis  the  local 
'zr.f*roms  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  in   tuberculous  peritonitis. 

t  SKle  movement  is  less  constant  and  marked  in  the  former ;  perspiration  is 

'•<•«>  apt  to  occur.     The  age  of  the  patient  is  greater  than  in  the  majority 

a*#**  &[  the  latter.     When  the  primary  cancer  is  recognized,  the  diagnosis 

'  '^UK^eroas  peritonitis  doej^  not  usually  involve  much  difficulty.     When, 

i'i^T,  tbe  primary  growth  is  latent,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy.     The  re- 

.--.«tif>n  of  tumors  seated  in  the  peritoneum,  is  of  assistance  in  diagnosis. 

i       *>zaiDination  of  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  tapping  may  also  be  of  assist- 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Foulis  and  by  Thornton'  that  in  cancer  of 

-  \»'  ritoneum,  or  in  cancer  of  the  ovary  with  ascites,  the  fluid  in  the  peri* 

'    K%  mlr^mAj  mentioned  in  Part  First  (p.  46),  the  deyelopnient  and  the  structure  of 

!  "Mnr^T  are  imperfectly  understood ,  and  its  classification  occasions  considerable 

'  B.TaMRn^at.  Watdeyer,  the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  all  cancers  are  of  epithelial 

•  -:  .,  aiAinlain<i  that  genuine  oarcinomata  do  not  develop  primarily  in  serous  mem- 

•'%.  \hie»^  being  devoid  of  true  epitheli  am.    Someof  the  tumors  previously  doscri  bod 
'  tnmry  raanc^r  of  the  peritoneum,  he  calls  pleziform  angio-sarcomata.     Wagner 
.•  •«  btf«r»|  r*«ngnixe  the  existence  of  a  primary  endothelial  cancer  (endothelionm). 
'  /'rrtish  Med.  ioam.,  1878. 
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toneal  cavity  oflen  contains  large  cells  in  groups  (budding-cells,  gronp-eelk). 
The  prognosis  is  fatal. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  different  Tarieties  of  chronic  peritonitis; 
the  objects  are,  palliation  of  the  local  symptoms,  and,  by  tonic  remedi<«, 
nutritious  diet,  and  hygienic  influences,  to  enable  the  system  to  tolerate  th« 
disease  as  long  as  possible. 

Hydro-Peritoneum.    Asoitei. 

The  term  hydro-peritoneum  or  ascites  denotes  peritoneal  dropsy.  Tbe 
fluid  accumulated  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  consists  of  clear  serum  with  tb« 
properties  described  in  Part  First  (page  34)  as  belonging  to  transudation^ 
Like  other  dropsies,  hydro-peritoneum  is  a  symptom  or  an  effect  of  di&eaM', 
not  strictly  a  disease  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  convenient  and  proper  to  give 
separate  consideration  to  ascites,  as  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  perit(»- 
neal  cavity  may  be  the  first  and  chief  manifestation  of  disease,  and  as  it  occa- 
sions inconvenience  and  danger,  to  which  therapeutical  measures  are  e^f>»-- 
cialiy  directed.  Hydro-peritoneum  may  occur  either  as  a  local  drop^ty,  or  a 
part  of  a  general  dropsy,  that  is,  in  conjunction  with  anasarca  and  with 
dropsical  accumulations  in  other  serous  sacs. 

With  very  few  exceptions  ascites,  occurring  as  a  local  dropsy,  is  the  pp^uU 
either  of  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  obstruction  in  the  main  trunk  i<  t:  •* 
portal  vein  or  in  the  branches  of  this  vessel  within  the  liver.     In  moi^t,  if  n<< 
all,  cases  in  which  the  ascites  is  attributable  to  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  tb^' 
fluid  accumulation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inflammatory  effusion  rather  tiuui 
as  a  transudation.     This  is  proven  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  uf  ic- 
flammation  in  these  cases,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fluid,  in  the  amount  of 
albumen  which  it  contains,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  closely  allied  to  exudation^  ti..^ 
to  transudations.     The  inflammation  is  often  no  more  than  a  chronic  ti/u  '».- 
ening  of  the  peritoneum,  either  diffuse  or  in  the  form  of  nodules  and  mxj 
not  be  attended  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin.     This  form  of  peritonitis  lia«  b>  a 
described  in  the  preceding  article  as  chronic  serous  peritonitis.     Tubcn-  •  ^ 
and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  may  also  be  causes  of  ascit43S,  even  ml*n 
marked  inflammatory  changes  arc  absent.     But  here,  too,  the  serous  marum^ 
lation  is  to  be  attributed  to  inflammatory  alterations  which  careful  exaci.rj^ 
tion  will  usually  reveal.     It  is  a  rule  that  slight  inflammatory  changt^  in  t  ' 
vascular  walls  are  attended  by  an  effusion  chiefly  serous.     Obstruction  Mi 
the  main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  as  a  result  of  pyle-phlebitis,  b  always  t>>- 
lowed  by  ascites.     Cirrhosis  is  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  cociditi>>rj> 
seated  in  the  liver,  which  cause  ascites.     Syphilitic  hepatitis  is  also  a  Ok^^ 
of  ascites.     Echinococcus,  abscess,  cancer,  and  other  tumors  of  the  livrr  mxj 
cause  ascites  by  compressing   the   portal  vein  or  its   principal  brmoclf^ 
Atrophy  of  the  liver  induced  by  external  pressure  or  by  growths  in  iu  «uS- 
stance,  may  likewise  be  a  cause.    Advanced  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  *  <  t 
is  accompanied  by  ascites  as  a  rule.     The^c  various  diseases  of  the  li\^  «    . 
be  considered  in  the  following  chapters.    With  the  possible  exceptioo  of  an.;  • 
loid  liver,  they  all  cause  ascites  by  interfering  with  the  ftortal  circuiju   « 
through  this  organ.  1^ 

The  causes  of  hydro-peritoneum  in  conjunction  with  geneiml  drofry^  ar 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and  through  the  besffV  aad  i 
hydnemic  state  of  the  blood.  The  most  important  of  the  pulmoiwTy  c»a»  • 
are  cmphjrsema,  and  fibroid  induration  and  contraction  of  the  lunp<s*  s^w^.  * 
may  follow  chronic  pleurisy.  Uncompensated  valvular  le«ionft  mini  «.  *  ■ 
or^u&ic  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  frequent  cauaos  of  aftcitM  viih  ir-n   • 
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dropsy.  Snght's  disease  is  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  ascites  refer- 
able to  hjdrsemia ;  but  other  cachexise,  as  the  tuberculous,  the  cancerous,  the 
syphilitic,  the  malarial,  may  also  cause  hjdrsemic  dropsj.  The  connection 
between  hjdnemia  and  dropsy  has  been  discussed  in  Part  First  (page  65  et 
itq.y  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  as  of 
other  parts,  may  be  divided  into  mechanical  dropsy  and  cachectic  dropsy 
(p.  34).  Ascites  due  to  mechanical  causes  (namely,  obstructions  to  the  cir- 
cal&tion  in  the  liver,  lungs,  or  heart)  reaches  a  higher  degree  than  that  due 
to  hydraemia. 

Ascitic  fluid  consists  as  a  rule  of  yellowish  serum.  In  cachectic  peritoneal 
dropsy  it  is  dear  and  watery  in  appearance.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  it  is 
darker  in  color.  It  may  be  stained,  especially  in  tuberculosis  and  in  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum,  with  blood.  The  specific  gravity  is  rarely  below  1004 
and  seldom  exceeds  1020.  The  percentage  of  albumen  is  less  than  in  exuda- 
tions. In  dropsical  accumulations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  quantity  of 
albumen  is  usually  less  than  2'^  per  cent.,  whereas  in  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions in  the  same  situations,  the  quantity  generally  exceeds  4  per  cent.  In 
cachectic  ascites  the  amount  of  albumen  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  ascites  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  the  quantity  is,  as  a  rule, 
greater  than  2^  per  cent.  Chemical  examination  of  fluid  removed  by  tapping 
may  thus  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis.  Ascitic  fluid  contains  fibrinogen  and, 
asexpUiined  on  page  34,  often  coagulates  spontaneously  when  withdrawn  from 
the  body.  At  autopsies  ascitic  fluid  is  by  no  means  always  found  devoid  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  Since  Schmidt's  investigations  as  to  the  coagulation  of 
fibrin,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  draw  as  sharp  a  distinction  between 
flnids  free  finom  fibrin  and  those  containing  this  substance,  as  was  formerly 
done. 

The  transudation  may  present  a  milky  appearance  from  an  admixture  of 
chjle,  in  consequence  of  compression  or  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  large 
chjle-vessels.  This  condition  is  called  chylous  ascites  (Hydrops  chylosus). 
A  similar  color  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  fat  granules 
and  of  cells  containing  molecules  of  fat.  This  constitutes  hydrops  adiposus. 
It  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  cancer  and  with  tubercle  of  the  peri- 
tODeom.  In  one  case  of  chylous  ascites  which  followed  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate,  Winckel  found,  in  the  fluid,  countless  parasites  resembling  the  filaria 
sanguinis  detected  by  Lewis  in  the  blood  of  those  sufifering  from  chyluria.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  clinical  history  of  ascites,  reference  is  not  had  to 
slighter  tranudations  such  as  occur  in  cachectic  states,  and  which,  as  a  rule, 
neither  give  rise  to  symptoms  nor  call  for  therapeutical  interference. 

The  effusion  of  liquid  and  its  accumulation  take  place  without  pain,  tender- 
ness, or  any  local  subjective  symptoms.  The  enlargement  first  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  abdomen.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  goes  on  with  rapidity,  and 
the  abdomen  soon  becomes  considerably  or  greatly  distended.  The  symptoms 
referable  directly  to  the  dropsy,  proceed  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
liquid,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  effusion.  The  distension 
of  the  abdominal  walls  by  the  liquid,  and  its  weight,  occasion  more  or  less 
mconvenience.      The  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs— -stomach,  liver, 

kidneys are  impaired  by  compression.     Pressure  on  the  veins  within  the 

abdomen  gives  rise  to  oedema  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  are  restrained  or  arrested,  breathing  being  carried  on  by  the 
costal  muscles,  and,  if  the  accumulation  be  very  large,  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  is  diminished  by  the  upward  pressure.    The  appetite  is  usually  impaired. 

I  Winckel,  Deutaches  Archly  lUr  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  17,  p.  303,  1876. 
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A  sense  of  falness  is  frequently  felt  after  taking  food  in  modeimte  quantitf. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  occasional  symptoms.' 

Enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tnmk,  is 
a  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  hlood  from  the  portal  vein  passing  into  the 
systemic  venous  system  through  anastomosing  branches.  The  si^rficud 
veins  of  the  abdomen  in  some  cases,  of  the  chest  in  other  cases,  and  some- 
times in  both  situations,  become  more  or  less  dilated,  presenting  a  vahoi?« 
appearance.  Hernial  protrusions  at  the  umbilicus  and  in  other  sitaatioDi  are 
occasionally  produced. 

When  the  fluid  accumulation  is  considerable,  oedema  of  the  lower  extreiai- 
ties  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  the  amount  of  oedema  varying  much  ui 
different  cases.  The  limbs,  scrotum,  and  penis  sometimes  become  enormoo^ 
swollen.  Some  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  preceded  an  enlargement  of  tbie 
abdomen  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  in  one-half  of  the 
cases  (21),  among  those  analyzed  by  me,  the  histories  of  which  contaiD^ 
information  on  this  point.  (Edema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities  does 
not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  local  hydro-peritoneum.  If  present,  it 
usually  denotes  co-existing  renal  or  cardiac  disease.  In  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  emaciation  and  pallor  become  marked.  The  attenuation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  distended  abdomen  and  the  oedematous  lower  ex* 
tremities,  combine  to  render  the  appearance  highly  characteristic  of  the  affec- 
tion. Cholaemia  or  icterus  is  occasionally  present ;  it  occurred  in  7  of  the 
46  cases  which  I  have  analyzed. 

Fever  does  not  attend  the  progress  of  this  affection.  The  poise  may  be 
more  or  less  increased  in  frequency  and  proportionately  feeble,  or  it  is  more 
or  less  enfeebled  without  acceleration.  The  urine  is  frequently  scanty.  The 
mind  is  usually  intact,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  towards  the  clo^ 
of  life,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  occur.  These  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  uraemia  or  to  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  principles  of  the 
bile  (cholestersemia). 

The  mode  of  dying,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  by  slow  asthenia.  A 
rapid  and  large  accumulation  of  liquid  may  destroy  life  by  interference  with 
respiration ;  and  apnoea  and  asthenia  are  combined  when  coma  precedes  deatL 

The  prognosis  in  most  cases  is  unfavorable.  The  cases  in  which  a  penna- 
nent  recovery  takes  place  are  few.  The  morbid  conditions  on  which  the 
affection  is  dependent  are  generally  incurable,  and  lead  to  its  return,  sooner 
or  later,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  dropsy  disappears  or  b  removed. 
The  duration  of  the  affection  is  variable.  In  the  fatal  cases  of  those  which  I 
have  analyzed,  the  duration  varied  from  six  weeks  to  seventeen  months^  the 
average  duration  being  about  five  months. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydro-peritoneum  is  generally  made  without  diffictdtj, 
yet  there  is  a  liability  to  errors  which  may  lead  to  serious  results.  A  dis- 
tended bladder  has  been  punctured,  the  case  being  supposed  to  be  one  of  peri* 
toneal  dropsy.  There  is  a  tradition  that  John  Hunter  committed  this  mistake. 
On  careful  examination,  the  tumor  formed  by  the  distended  bladder  m«r 
generally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  the  introduction  of  Ui* 
catheter  is  the  diagnostic  test.  A  sacculated  bladder  may  cause  a  notable 
anterior  projection  of  the  abdomen.  The  contents  of  the  saccular  appendaig<r 
may  generally  be  removed  by  the  catheter  combined  with  suction  by  means  <i 
an  India-rubber  bag.    Pregnancy,  the  liquor  amnii  being  unusually  aboodaot, 

■   Vide  paper  entitled  Clinical  Report  on  Hydro-PBtiUmeum,  based  on  cm  Amalftit  f/f^ 
fix  Cases,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1863. 
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has  been  mistaken  for  dropsy,  and  the  uterus  punctured.  Careful  examination 
through  the  abdominal  walls  and  per  vaginamy  together  with  auscultation  of  the 
Abdomen,  should  prevent  this  error.  Great  corpulency  has  led  to  error  and 
the  operation  of  paracentesis,  as  in  the  famous  case  ef  <'  dry  tapping"  related 
in  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Finally,  tympanites,  large  abdominal 
tumors,  and  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  discriminated  from  peritoneal  dropsy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  dropsy  commences  at  the  lower 
part,  and,  if  the  abdomen  be  not  largely  distended,  it  is  more  marked  below 
than  above  when  the  patient  stands  or  sits.     The  enlargement  on  both  sides 
is  equal ;  the  abdomen  is  symmetrical.     If  the  patient  lie  upon  either  side, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  causes  the  depending  side  to  sag.     Percussion  on  one 
side,  the  open  palm  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  frequently  causes  a 
cbaracleriatic  shock,  called  the  sense  of  fluctuation.     Sometimes  this  sensa- 
tion is  more  appreciable  when  the  palm  is  placed  near  the  point  at  which  the 
percussion  is  made.     The  former  method  of  percussion  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  diametrical,  and  the  latter  to  peripheral,  fluctuation.    But  a  more  satis- 
factory application  of  percussion  is  to  compare  the  results  when  the  patient  is 
placed  in  different  positions.     Percussing  first  in  the  sitting  or  standing  pos- 
ture, tympanitic  resonance,  from  intestinal  gas  contained  in  the  intestine 
floating  upon  the  liquid,  is  usually  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  below  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  flatness  from  this  point  to 
the  pubis.     Placing  now  the  patient  on  the  back,  the  change  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  liquid  and  the  intestine  is  shown  by  the  greater  extension  of 
the  tympanitic  resonance  toward  the  pubis.    Similar  proof  of  the  presence  of 
liquid  is  obtained  by  percussing  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  successively 
when  the  body  is  inclined  to  that,  and  then  to  the  opposite,  side.    The  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  this  test  afforded  by  percussion  is  not  available,  are  those 
in  which  the  intestinal  coils  are  fixed  by  morbid  adhesions.     This  is  rare  in 
cases  of  a  purely  dropsical  affection. 

The  several  affections  simulating  dropsy  which  have  been  named,  may 
generally  be  excluded  by  the  application  of  percussion  as  just  described. 
Ovarian  cysts  of  sufficient  size  to  distend  the  whole  abdomen  are  the  mo^ 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  hydro-peritoneum.     These  are  generally,  how- 
ever, distinguishable  by  the  appreciation  of  the  cyst  through  the  abdominal 
wails,  the  existence  of  a  tumor  on  one  side  before  it  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  enlargement  of  the  two 
sides,  together  with  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  peri- 
toneal  sac  afibrded  by  percussion  when  the  body  is  placed  in  different  positions. 
The  chemical  and  the  microscropical  examination  of  the  fluid  removed  by 
puncture,  often  assisto  in  this  differential  diagnosis.     When  the  fluid  is  thick 
and  viscid,  it  is  ovarian.     The  thin  ovarian  fluids  present  more  difficulty  in 
diagnosis.     The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  modified  form  of  albumen, 
called  paralbumen,  is  diagnostic  of  ovarian  cysts.     So,  too,  the  recognition  of 
a  large  number  of  granular  corpuscles,  devoid  of  nuclei,  and  in  which  the 
gnmales  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  ether,  is  diagnostic.     These 
bodies  are  known  as  the  ovarian  corpuscles  of  Drysdale.     The  detection  of  a 
f<Kw  of  these  corpuscles  and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  paralbumen 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.     Ovarian  fluids  very  rarely  coagulate 
spontaneously.     If  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  be  found,  the  fluid  comes  from 
an  ovarian  cyst,  but  these  cells  are  rarely  discovered.     The  specific  gravity 
of  ovarian  fluids  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  ascitic. 

The  treatment  of  hydro-peritoneum  relates,  ^rs/,  to  the  dropsical  effusion, 
and,  ucandy  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  effusion  depends.  As 
i^gards  the  dropsical  effusion,  the  object  is  to  effect  its  removal  or  diminu- 
tion.   For  this  object,  medicinal  and  surgical  measures  may  be  employed. 
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The  medicinal  means  consist  of  remedies  to  eliminate  water  from  the  M<*>i, 
and  thereby  induce  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  elimination  •.( 
water  from  the  blood  is  to  be  accomplished  by  diuretics  and  hydra<;'*t:ud 
cathartics.  Diuretics,  in  most  cases,  effect  but  little.  It  is  difficult  genenuij 
to  obtain  much  diuretic  effect  from  any  of  the  remedies  of  this  class,  ti»** 
difficulty  arising  from  the  slowness  with' which  the  remedies  enter  the  general 
circulation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  tb^ 
dropsy  usually  involve  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  Ot*  13  ca.«e« 
treated  with  diuretic  remedies,  in  8  no  eff*ect  upon  the  dropsy  was  product ; 
in  5  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  dropsy  followed,  but  in  only  2  cas4^  «'u.« 
the  improvement  marked  and  progressive.  Little  dependence,  tberefon-,  i» 
to  be  placed  on  diuretics,  but  inasmuch  as,  if  properly  prescribed,  they  do 
not  cause  much  disorder  or  prostration,  they  should  be  fairly  tried.  TIk- 
saline  and  vegetable  diuretics  may  be  given  in  succession,  and  a  dinivti^r 
effect  is  more  apt  to  be  produced  if  seveiul  are  employed  at  the  same  time  or 
in  combination. 

Hydragogue  cathartics  act  more  efficiently  than  diuretics;  bat  clinical 
observation  does  not  furnish  much  evidence  of  success  from  their  use.  Of 
the  different  hydragogues,  elaterium  is  the  most  reliable.  I  am  accustomeii 
to  prescribe  this  remedy  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  repeated  at  sburt 
intervals  until  abundant  liquid  evacuations  are  produced.  Afterward  lit 
doses  may  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  disturb- 
ance and  prostration  caused  by  the  prolonged  use  of  hydragogues,  they  in? 
liable  to  do  harm  and  should  not  enter  largely  into  the  treatment. 

The  apocynum  cannabinum,  or  the  Indian  hemp  indigenous  in  this  countrr, 
is  considered  by  some  an  efficient  hydragogue  in  this  form  of  dropsy.  From 
some  trial  of  this  remedy  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  have  been  led  to  think  it  if 
less  reliable  than  the  elaterium.  The  decoction  of  the  root  may  be  eiDplo}'e<l 
or  the  extract. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  effect  vi 
diuretics  or  hydragogue  cathartics  upon  the  dropsy,  the  ingestion  of  liquid? 
is  to  be  restricted,  the  patient  drinking  no  more  than  the  wants  of  the  bixij 
require. 

The  surgical  method  of  eff*ecting  the  removal  of  the  liquid  is  tapping. 
With  respect  to  this  operation,  the  views  heretofore  held  are,  that  it  is  to  be 
resorted  to  only  when  the  abdominal  distension  occasions  great  distress  or 
danger,  and  not  until  the  indirect  means  have  been  thoroughly  tried ;  that 
the  dropsy  generally  increases  more  rapidly  after  the  operation,  and  that  th« 
operation  involves  danger  if  the  system  be  much  prostrated.     These  vievf 
are  erroneous.     Tapping  eff*ects  promptly,  without  perturbation  and  witlioi:: 
impairing  the  vital  powers,  the  object  for  which  diuretics  and  cathartics  are 
employed,  measures  generally  ineffectual,  disturbing  the  digestive  functions 
and  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life.     The  operation  is  a  trivial  one,  involving 
little  risk  of  accidents  or  of  peritoneal  inflammation.     A  patient  under  my  olh 
servation  had  repeatedly  tapped  himself,  using,  as  a  trocar,  a  blade  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  a  piece  of  an  ordinary  clay  pipe-stem  as  a  canula.     There  15  do 
danger  from  increased  rapidity  of  effusion  directly  after  the  operation.    The 
patient  is  spared,  not  only  the  inconvenience  and  distress,  but  the  pennaneni 
injury,  caused  by  the  prolonged  pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  abdominal  ai^l 
thoracic  viscera,  and  he  is  in  a  condition  more  favorable  for  other  remedi^r^ 
than  those  which  have  special  reference  to  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the 
dropsy.     Clinical  experience  shows  that,  in  some  cases,  even  when  the  drofi^T 
is  dependent  on  cirrhosis,  the  liquid  does  not  accumulate  for  weeks,  mootU, 
and  years  afterward.     In  another  work  I  have  cited  several  instances  in 
which,  after  a  great  number  of  tappings,  the  dropsy  ceased  to  return,  wad 
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recovery  seemed  to  be  complete.'  It  is  judicious  to  resort  to  tapping  as  soon 
a»  ihe  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  occasion  much  inconvenience, 
idopting  this  direct  method  in  lieu  of  the  indirect  means,  provided  the  latter 
do  not  prove  immediately  efficacious,  and  repeating  the  operation  whenever 
the  abdomen  becomes  again  distended.  These  views  were  enunciated  by  me 
in  a  paper  published  in  1863,  and  were  based  on  the  results  of  tapping  in  20 
ca.«e8  under  my  observation,  the  operation  in  these  cases  being  performed  but 
once  in  1 1  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  9  cases  being  repeated  from  three  to 
iLirty  times.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  contained  in  the  histories 
o(  these  cases  are  as  follows  :  1.  Tapping  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative 
mcasuiv,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  only  temporary  relief 
i«  to  be  expected.  2.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  dropsy  returns 
more  or  less  quickly,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  many 
lixne^.  The  repetitions,  however*  are  innocuous.  This  was  illustrated  in 
one  case  in  which  it  was  performed  thirty  times  in  18  months.  3.  In  some 
ca(«s  the  dropsy  does  not  return  for  a  considerable  or  even  a  long  period, 
sad  in  6ome  cases  it  never  returns.  That  it  will  prove  a  curative  measure  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
fiiper,  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  has  been  substantiated  by  a  large 
Domber  of  cases  under  my  observation. 

The  dropsical  collection  is  sometimes  discharged  spontaneously,  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  becoming  attenuated  by  distension,  and  rupture  taking  place. 
The  perforation,  in  these  cases,  is  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  umbilicus  or  at 
t^'Sne  point  at  the  median  line.  In  a  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  a  protrusion 
<-t  a  cyst-like  tumor  took  place  at  the  umbilicus,  which,  after  attaining  to  a 
Ur^e  size,  burst,  and  the  contents  of  the  peritoneal  sac  were  discharged 
'\  roagfa  the  opening.  Four  months  after  the  spontaneous  discharge  took 
I'Urp,  the  dropsical  effusion  had  not  returned. 

The   treatment  relating  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the   dropsy 

'i^fiends,  embraces,  in  the  first  place,  measures  to  prevent  an   increase  of 

tii^  incurable  lesion  which  exists  in  the  majority  of  cases,  namely,  cirrhosis 

<4  the  liver.     It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  lesion,  that  it 

i-^  caused  by  spirit-drinking.     Change  of  habits,  as  regards  the  use  of  spirits, 

I*,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  the  measures  coming  under  this  head.    In 

tiH-  M^ccMid  place,  certain  accessory  or  co-operative  causative  conditions  may 

t?  rrmoved,  causes  which  act  by  impoverishing  the  blood  and  impairing  the 

f'«rrff«  which  carry  on  the  circulation.     This  part  of  the  treatment  embraces 

Utuie  medication  with  nutritious  diet,  and  other  measures  to  strengthen  and 

in«i;rorate  the  system.     Well-directed  treatment  for  this  end,  although  not 

■-iratire^  will  often  do  much  to  prolong  life,  and  to  secure  as  much  improve- 

ibrat  of  health  as  is  compatible  with  existing  structural  lesions. 

M*-cluuucal  compression  of  the  abdomen,  after  tapping,  by  means  of  a 
i  vAilie  or  a  laced  supporter,  is  a  measure  of  importance,  as  not  only  affording 
c  'laiorty  bai  tending  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  dropsical  effiision. 

1  Vide  Clinical  Medldns. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  VISCERA  OP  THE  ABDOMEV. 

SuppuratlTe  HepaUtli.   Chronic  Intentltlnl  Hepatitis  (Clrrhotto).   Acute  Y«Uow  A.tiopb)  (rf 

the  Liver.    Syphilltlo  Hepatitis. 

OF  diseases  affecting  the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  the  greater  namber  and  t\)e 
more  important  are  seated  in  the  liver.  These  will  be  first  considrivH, 
and,  afterward,  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  Acute  diffused  br^iati- 
tis,  considered  as  a  disease  distinct  from  acute  yellow  atrophy  ot'  the  li^tr. 
has  so  little  practical  interest,  except  in  certain  tropical  climates,  that  it  ^* 
not  embraced  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Suppurative  hepatitis,  <^ 
hepatic  abscess,  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  U'  tl** 
liver,  and  syphilitic  hepatitis  will  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  and  the  vrW 
chapter  will  embrace  the  diflferent  structural  together  with  fuDctional  aflcc* 
tions. 

Suppurative  Hepatitis,  Abioeti  of  the  LiTer. 

Suppurative  hepatitis  is  always  circumscribed  and  leads  to  the  formaii--^ 
of  abscess.     There  may  be  only  one  abscess,  which  may  attain  a  very  iarj- 
size  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  liver.     Such  large  solitafr  a  - 
scesses  are  found  especially  when  the  disease  is  of  traumatic  ori^n  or  » t<r. 
it  occurs  in  tropical  climates.     They  are  sometimes  called  tropical  abMn^i^'^- 
There  may  be  multiple  abscesses,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  tort«    c 
more.     When  very  many,  the  individual  abscesses  are  usually  of  small  •>  *'. 
In  a  case  under  the  author's  observation,  five  and  a  half  quarts  of  put  «  "* 
at  once  evacuated  by  an  opening  made  through  the  thoracic  walU.     T 
patient  recovered.     An  abscess  has  been  found  to  contain,  after  death* «  :  •  - 
teen  pints  of  pus,  the  entire  organ,  except  the  lefl  lobe,  being  irutsiMrm'  i 
into  a  mere  sac.     The  abscess  may  be  situated  at  any  part  of  the  giand.    It 
is  oflener  seated  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe,  and  ofkenest  at  tbe  (<»tc* 
rior  and  superior  portion  of  the  right  lobe. 

The  early  stages  of  development  of  hepatic  abscesses  are  not  perfectly  's^ 
derstood.  Their  formation  has  been  studied  chiefly  in  pyaivue  ab»cr^«^ 
and  in  those  experimentally  produced  in  animals  by  traumatism.  Acror,:  &: 
to  Virchow,  Klebs,  and  Birch-Hi rschfeld,  the  primary  appearance  is  U^  •• 
yellowish-white  spots  embracing  one  or  more  hepatic  lobules.  Tbew  »f»  «>* 
consist  of  necrotic  liver-cells  and  bacteria.  Pus-cells  appear  fint  '.r  ?  ■ 
interlobular  connective  tissue,  rarely  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules:  tli^y  '•''- 
crease  in  number,  causing  a  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  liver  ti*^^-  ar  . 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  cavity.  The  pus-cells  are  emigrated  whtu  l--««  - 
corpuscles.  The  liver-cells  probably  take  no  active  part  in  the  format  - 
pus-cells,  but  undergo  regressive  changes  leading  to  their  destnictioii.  >sa 
abscess  cavities  so  produced  may  coalesce  and  make  larger  caritM«.  X*  a 
rule,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  smaller  the  numbrr  mmd  v.* 
larger  the  size  of  the  abscesses. 

The  piurulent  nmtter  from  an  hepatic  abscess  oAen  does  not  di&r  »     - 
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characters  from  ordinary  pus ;  but  it  may  contain  liver-cells  and  shreds  of 
hepatic  tissue.  It  is  not  infrequently  reddish  or  brownish  in  color  from  ex- 
travasated  blood.  It  may  be  stained  with  bile  when  the  abscess  communi- 
cates with  one  of  the  bile-ducts.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  at  first  consist  of 
the  exposed  hepatic  tissue,  but  after  a  time  a  cyst-wall  of  connective  tissue  is 
formed,  which  increases  in  thickness  and  firmness  with  age. 

The  walls  of  an  hepatic  abscess  may  become  gangrenous.  This  happens 
sometimes  when  air  is  admitted,  as  by  a  perforation  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testine, or  when  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  a  gangrenous  focus  in  some  part 
of  the  body.     An  instance  is  reported  in  the  author's  Clinical  Medicine. 

If  the  contents  of  an  abscess  be  discharged,  its  walls  may  cease  to  secrete 
pas  and  cicatrization  may  ensue.  The  pus  in  small  abscesses  may  become 
thick  and  dry,  and  remain  innocuous,  or  an  abscess  may  become  enveloped 
with  extremely  firm  fibrous  tissue  and  cease  to  grow.  But  as  a  rule,  if  life 
continue,  the  pus  makes  its  way,  as  in  other  abscesses,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  pressure  is  least,  and  is  at  length  discharged  into  some  cavity, 
canal,  or  outlet. 

When  the  abscess  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liver,  a  circumscribed  inflam*> 
mation  of  its  serous  covering  takes  place.  This,  as  a  rule,  leads  to  adhesion 
between  the  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  wall  or 
some  neighboring  viscus. 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  evacuation  is  through  the  thoracic  or 
the  abdominal  parietes.  When  it  takes  this  direction,  a  fluctuating  tumor,  after 
a  time,  makes  its  appearance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  pus  beneath 
the  integument.     The  tumor,  if  left  to  itself,  increases,  becomes  pointed,  the 
skin  becomes  reddened,  and  finally  the  discharge  is  eflTected  by  ulceration. 
The  most  frequent  situation  of  the  tumor  is  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  but 
it  may  appear  at  any  point  over  the  site  of  the  liver.     Sometimes  the  pus 
burrows  beneath  the  integument,  and  the  tumor  is  situated  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  liver.     It  has  been  observed  as  high  as  the  axilla,  and 
below  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  lumbar  abscess.     Of  course,  partial  peritonitis  and  adhesion  over 
the  circumscribed  space  occupied  by  the  abscess,  are  essential  in  order  that 
the  pus  may  be  discharged  externally.     This  conservative  provision  does  not 
ftlways  precede  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  then  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  peritonitis  is  at  once  developed,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  death  speedily  follows.     The  direction  next  in 
frequency  which  the  pus  takes,  is  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest. 
Partial  peritonitis  precedes  the  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  partial 
pleuritis  ensues,  frequently  limited  to  a  small  space,  preventing  evacuation 
into  the  pleural  cavity.     Occasionally,  however,  the  latter  conservative  pro- 
vision does  not  take  place,  and  the  pus,  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  at 
ODce  causes  general  pleuritis.     If  this  be  prevented  by  adhesion  around  the 
opening  through  the  diaphragm,  the  lung  becomes  perforated,  and  the  evacua- 
tion is  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pus  being  discharged  by  expectoration. 
The  abscess  is  sometimes  evacuated  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  afterward 
perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  is  expectorated.     Other  less 
frequent  directions  in  which  the  pus  is  discharged,  are  the  following :  Into  the 
colon,  stomach,  or  duodenum,  the  pus  being  then  discharged  by  vomiting  or 
stool ;  into  the  pericardium,  causing  pyo-pericarditis,  or,  if  the  quantity  of 
pus  be  large,  speedy  death ;  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  the  pus  dis- 
charged with  the  urine;  into  an  hepatic  vein,  or  the  vena  cava,  giving  rise  to 
purulent  infection  of  the  blood ;  into  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  and 
thus,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  the  pus  finding  its  way  into  the  duodenum. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  an  abscess  pointed  externally 
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and  was  opened ;  Bubfiequentlj  perforation  of  the  stomach  took  place,  and  liquids 
ingested  escaped  through  the  external  opening,  the  patient  dying  from  iDanitioa. 

The  clinical  history  of  hepatic  abscess  is  obscure.     The  symptoms  nrely 
point  distinctly  to  this  affection.    Fain  exists  if  the  hepatitis  be  near  the  sor* 
face  of  the  liver,  and  whenever  partial  peritonitis  ensues,  but,  even  then,  psio 
is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  deep-8tai<^, 
there  may  be  no  pain.     Pain  is  felt  in  the  right  shoulder  in  a  small  Dumber 
of  cases.     Rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls  over  the  liver,  or  of  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  is  a  sign  to  which  much  importance  is  attached  by  sevenl 
observers.    Febrile  movement  is  rarely  marked,  and  may  be  wanting.    Chills 
usually  occur  during  the  suppurative  process.     These  sometimes  occur  nrgo* 
larly,  simulating  intermittent  fever,  but  generally  they  are  irregular.    Jaundice 
is  rare.     The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  or  thet 
may  be  unaffected.     The  nutrition  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  aflecied. 
Reference  is  now  had  to  symptoms  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the  pus  or  iu 
appearance  beneath  the  integument.     The  affection  is  not  infrequently  com- 
pletely  latent.     It  is  not  uncommon,  in  tropical  climates,  to  find  mn  ahM^^ 
in  the  liver  in  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases,  when  hepatic  disea^e  l^ 
not  been  suspected  during  life ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  the  cxisteuce  U 
this  affection  during  life,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  the  discharge  of  pus  t'fx>a 
the  stomach,  bowels,  or  air-passages. 

The  clinical  history,  after  the  discharge  takes  place,  will,  of  course,  de^R-t'^ 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated.  In  certain  cases  \\  ^ 
phenomena  of  the  affections  caused  by  the  presence  of  pus  are  superad<l«<i. 
namely,  of  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  pyasmia,  etc.  If  the  evacuation  take  pl34^ 
either  externally,  or  into  the  alimentary  canal,  or  through  the  bronchial  tiiNs 
symptoms  are  produced  analogous  to  those  connected  with  purulent  di^^l^^v  • 
in  other  situations,  namely,  aniemia,  debility,  emaciation,  and,  in  ca:i«»  iih*.«  • 
pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  hectic  fever,  colliquative  diarrlMea,  ^fxhauMior.. 
the  death  taking  place  by  asthenia. 

Hepatic  abscess  is  rare  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  It  is  an  afi'tii'-n 
belonging  par  excellence  to  warm  climates,  and,  for  reasons  not  uDder^i«-< 
it  prevails  much  more  in  some  than  in  other  countries  within  the  trofm^  \': 
warm  climates  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  dysentery,  and  a  cau«ati%«'  n  U* 
tion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two  affections.  Budd,  and  <>:i  *  tv 
suppose  that  the  abscess  is  consecutive  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  dT.-«-ii:- "  - 
affection,  and  that  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  liver  in  conjieqoeiice  ri  • ' 
of  phlebitis  induced  by  intestinal  ulcerations  or  by  the  absorpiioo  of  ^«'~  *  ^ 
matter  which,  carried  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood,  occasions  infbunnk.-  -  r 
there.'  This  view  is  conjectural.  Hepatic  abscess  ab^rved  in  cold  <»r 
perate  climates,  is  rarely  associated  with,  or  preceded  by,  dysenlenr*  ar.  i 
large  number  of  cases  of  intestinal  ulceration  from  tuberculosis  typ'bi 
as  well  as  dysentery,  together  with  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  (324  caj>H») 
by  Bristowe,  the  cases  occurring  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Londoiu 
of  the  liver  existed  in  only  4.  In  each  of  these  4  cases  it  wait 
with  dysentery,  but  in  3  of  the  cases  the  dysentery  was  secondary,  i  H 
cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  analyzed  by  the  same  writer,  in  only  6  werv  inii 
nal  ulcerations  found ;  in  2  of  these  6  cases  the  ulcerations  followed  tl»r  r  \ 
ation  of  the  abscess  into  the  bowel,  leaving  4  cases  in  which  dyamlsnc 
rations  preceded  the  hepatic  abscess.'    When  associated  with  ilyBciiH  ri  m 
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warm  climates,  the  hepatic  affection  does  not  always  follow,  but,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  precedes,  the  intestinal  affection.     Annesley,  and  some 
other  writers  on  diseases  in  the  £ast  Indies,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
hepatic  affection  generally  precedes  the  dysentery,  and  that  the  latter  is  de- 
pendent on  the  former.    The  co-existence  of  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  in 
the  East  Indies  does  not  occur  as  often  as  appears  to  be  generally  supposed. 
Of  300  cases  analyzed  by  Waring,  dysentery  existed  in  82.     On  the  whole, 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  be  any  special  causative  relation  between  the 
two  affections.     Dysentery  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  warm  climates,  and 
hepatic  abscess  vastly  less  infrequent  than  in  cold  or  temperate  climates; 
hence,  in  the  former,  mere  coincidence  is  sufficient  to  explain  their  associa- 
tion in  a  certain  number  of  cases.     Dysentery,  although  not  so  frequent  a 
disease  in  cold  or  temperate  as  in  warm  climates,  is  yet  not  infrequent  in  the 
former,  and  were  it  capable  of  giving  rise  to  hepatic  abscess,  this  affection 
should  be  less  rare.     I31ceration  of  the  gall-bladder  or  duct«,  and  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  presence  of  gall-stones,  are  causes  existing  in  a  small 
number  of  cases,  and  occurring  frequently  without  leading  to  hepatic  abscess. 
Lumbricoid  worms  migrating  into  the  hepatic  ducts,  is  another  supposed 
cause,  but  this  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme  infrequency.      Contusions  or 
other  traumatic  causes  rarely  give  rise  to  abscess.     Of  318  cases  analyzed 
by  Morehead,  only  4  were  referable  to  mechanical  violence.     In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  causes  of  circumscribed  hepatitis  resulting  in  abscess  are,  at 
present,  unknown.     The  affection  in  these  cases,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  must  be  considered  as  primary  or  idiopathic. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  causation,  and  in  the  subsequent  remarks 
on  diagnosis  and  treament,  reference  is  had  to  cases  of  abscess  not  associated 
with  pyaemia  or  pyle-phlebitis.  In  the  latter  cases,  there  are  purulent  collec- 
tions small  in  size  and  greater  or  less  in  number  (multiple,  metastatic,  or 
embcJic  abscesses),  rarely  a  single  abscess  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pus. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  life  is  not  suiiiciently  prolonged  for  the  small 
collections  to  increase  and  coalesce.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way  the  so- 
called  tropical  abscess  is  formed,  its  development  dependent  on  the  absence 
of  co-existing  affections  which  destroy  life.  Pyaemic  abscesses  have  been 
supposed  to  follow  especially  injuries  of  the  skull ;  but  according  to  Thier- 
felder  and  others,  they  occur  as  frequently  after  inflammation  of  bone  in 
other  situations.  It  is  difficult  in  these  cases  to  establish  the  embolic  nature 
of  hepatic  abscesses,  inasmuch  as  there  is  often  no  pulmonary  abscess,  and, 
yet,  the  emboli  must  have  passed  through  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Kleb's 
view,  that  these  hepatic  abscesses  are  caused  not  by  embolism,  but  by  bacteria 
which  accumulate  in  the  portal  vessels  of  the  liver  owing  to  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  circulation  therein,  has  considerable  probability. 

Idiopathic  abscess  of  the  liver  does  not  occur  in  children,  and  it  occurs  in 
men  much  oftener  than  in  women. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  hepatic  abscess  by  means  ot  symptoms,  cannot  be  made 
with  any  degree  of  positiveness  prior  to  its  discovery  by  manual  exploration, 
or  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
symptoms  which  have  been  named  as  belonging  to  its  clinical  history,  should 
suggest  its  existence  as  possible,  or  perhaps  probable,  especially  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, but  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 
Not  infrequently  grounds  of  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence  are  wanting. 
When  a  fluctuating  enlargement  or  tumor  is  perceived  over  the  site  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  a  subcutaneous, 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  a  hydatid  formation,  and 
a  distended  gall-bladder.     The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  by  pain,  hard- 
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ness  and  redness  of  the  integument,  preceding  the  sense  of  ftuctiifttioiL    Car- 
cinoma offers  a  resemblance  only  when  the  medullary  variety  exists.    The 
duration  of  the  tumor  and  the  nodulated  condition  of  the  liver,  as  felt  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  will  serve  for  the  recognition  of  this  affection.    A  hydilid 
cyst  is  of  slower  development,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  piun,  tenderness, 
ctiills,  and  febrile  movement  which  usually  accompany  an  abscess.    A  hjdatid 
cyst,  however,  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration ,  becoming  converted  into  an 
abscess,  and  then  the  discrimination  is  difficult,  or  impossible.     A  distendt^ 
gall-bladder,  which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  an  abscess,  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  situation,  the  pear-shaped  form,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
in  consequence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  rarely  taking  place,  it  has  a  mobilitr 
which  an  hepatic  abscess  has  not.    The  antecedent  history  is,  of  course,  al^-aj* 
to  be  taken  into  account.    Enlargement  of  the  liver  frequently,  but  not  invaria- 
bly, exists  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  and  the  enlargement  may  be  found  to 
be  limited  to  a  particular  direction,  not  affecting  the  whole  organ,  a  point  c^ 
some  importance  in  the  diagnosis.     Exploration  by  means  of  a  fine  hollow 
needle  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe,  is  admissible  whenever  tb-re  a 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  abscess,  and,  by  this  method,  the  differen- 
tiation of  abscess  from  the  other  affections  just  named,  can  be  made  dt*int>n- 
stratively.     There  is  no  risk  of  injury  in  resorting  to  this  procedure,  and  it 
should,  therefore,  not  be  omitted. 

If  the  abscess  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  diagnoets  is  fp^n^ 
rally  made  without  difficulty.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  in  large  qii.ir- 
tity,  without  evidence  of  antecedent  and  co-existing  empyema  or  pulmonmrr 
abscess,  and  the  expectoration  coming  from  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  n  j*  t 
lung,  render  the  diagnosis  altogether  probable.  The  presence  of  bik  or  »i'.*- 
integrated  hepatic  tissue  affords  demonstrative  proof  of  the  source  of  th^ 
purulent  expectoration ;  but  these  are  rarely  present.  A  reddish  or  brrwa 
color  of  the  expectorated  pus  is  of  diagnostic  import.  If  the  abwe^s  diMrl  orr* 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  diagnosis  is  established  by  symptoms  of  h€{«i.:  * 
and  suppuration  having  preceded  the  sudden  development  of  pyotbormx. 

The  discharge  of  the  abscess  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon,  i<  tVL 
lowed  by  the  vomiting  of  pus,  or  its  appearance  in  the  stools.  The  dia£no-i*  t- 
to  be  based  on  these  events,  together  with  antecedent  symptoms  point  in*  t.« 
the  existence  of  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  discharge  into  the  pf*ric<>r*-:J 
cavity,  pericardium,  and  vena  cava,  gives  rise  to  no  phenomena  di^tinrtht  ' 
hepatic  abscess.  Its  existence  may  have  been  suspected  by  the  !»tidi  '-m* 
preceding  the  discharge,  but  the  proof  can  only  be  afforded  by  an  aut«>.^*^»l 
examination.  The  discharge  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  gives  risti  to  p\  "  . 
but  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  that  the  pus  cdDess  fn^in  ti-- 
liver  and  not  from  the  kidney  or  some  other  source. 

The  prognosis,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuatrd  in  t^  - 
most  favorable  directions,  is  unfavorable.  When  it  discharges  into  iK^  •  t  - 
toneum,  pericaniium,  and  vena  cava,  death  speedily  follows.  If  it  di-^"  r^ 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  termination  is  usually  fatal.  The  ra««^  ^ 
offer  a  fair  pros[>ect  of  recovery  are  those  in  which  the  discharjre  tmk*-*  •  ^  • 
through  the  intogument,  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  into  the  alimentarv 

The  prosj)ect  of  rpcovery  is,  of  course,  less  when  two  or  thrre 
exist  than  when  there  is  a  single  absciv^^s. 

Statistics  show  the  duration,  in  fatal  cases,  to  be  longest  when  th^  di**"!  at» 
takes  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.    The  average  duration*  in  C%xm.  -■.•  * 
is  between  three  and  four  months.     In  cases  which  recov«T,  ^lat»-^xi«^  ••   « 
the  longest  duration  to  be  when  the  discharge  is  through  the  ittt«*ffv-r»  ■ 
The  average  duration  in  cases  which  recover  is  between  four  and  ti\«»  mm  -l.* 
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follows  that  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  to  employ  therapeutic  measures 
with  a  Tiew  to  prevent  suppuration.  Even  if  the  existence  of  circumscribed 
hepatitis  were  early  ascertained,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
could  be  prevented.  Cases  only  in  which  the  abscess  is  appreciable  by  manual 
exploration,  or  an  exploratory  puncture,  and  those  in  which  the  contents  are 
discharged  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  alimentary  canal,  admit  of  treat- 
ment with  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  affection.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  abscess  is  ascertained  to  be  making  its  way  through  the 
abdominal  or  thoracic  parietes,  an  early  opening  should  be  made  into  it  and  the 
pus  evacuated.  If  a  free  opening  be  made  before  the  pus  has  made  its  way 
beneath  the  integument  exterior  to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  there  is 
danger  of  the  pus  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  over  the  abscess.  Under  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  down  to  the  peritoneum  without  opening  the  abscess,  and  the  wound 
filled  with  lint.  This  procedure  induces  firm  adhesions  around  the  wound, 
and  in  three  days  the  abscess  may  be  opened  with  safety,  if  a  spontaneous 
opening  do  not  in  the  mean  time  occur.  If,  however,  the  walls  of  the  abdo^ 
men  or  chest  have  been  perforated  by  ulceration,  a  free  opening  may  be  made 
at  once  without  hesitation. 

The  plan  of  treatment  just  stated  is  that  generally  recommended.  A  better 
plan,  however,  is  to  resort  to  aspiration  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  an  abscess 
is  demonstrated  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  withdrawal  of  the  pus  by 
mesxis  of  a  hollow  needle  or  trocar  of  small  size  attached  to  Davidson's 
syringe  or  some  one  of  the  different  instruments  for  aspiration  now  in  use, 
need  not  be  delayed  on  account  of  any  doubt  respecting  peritoneal  adhesions. 
If  these  have  not  taken  place,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  escape  of  pus  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  By  promptly  aspirating,  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  ab- 
Hress  from  delay  is  avoided ;  and,  also,  whatever  harm  may  result  from  the 
entrance  of  air.  The  pus  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  The 
aspiration  should  be  repeated  if  there  be  a  reaccumulation  of  pus.  By  pur- 
suing this  plan  a  free  opening  may  not  be  required.  Aside  from  the  local 
treatment,  tonic  and  supporting  measures  are  indicated.  Good  diet  and 
oat-of-door  life,  in  so  far  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  are  far  more 
important  than  medication. 

When  the  abscess  evacuates  through  the  bronchial  tubes  or  the  alimentary 
canal,  palliative  remedies  are  called  for,  to  relieve  undue  irritation  of  the 
bowels  and  air-passages.  In  addition  to  these,  measures,  hygienic  and  medi- 
cinal, which  tend  to  support,  strengthen,  and  invigorate  the  system,  are  indi- 
cated, as  when  the  discharge  is  through  the  integument. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis.     Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

Chronic  interstitial  hepatitis  occurs  as  a  circumscribed  affection  in  the 
neighborhood  of  new  growths,  abscess,  parasites,  and  gall-stones  in  the  liver. 
This  circumscribed  form  has  no  clinical  importance.  As  a  diffuse  afTection, 
it  constitutes  the  condition  usually  called  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  essen- 
tial pathological  change  in  this  disease  is  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  liver.  During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis.  These 
res4»arches  have  shown  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  gross  and 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  liver  in  different  cases,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  distinguish  several  forms,  differing  from  each  other  as  regards 
pathology,  causation,  and  symptomatology.  As  there  is  still  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  view  and  their  interpretation,  the  lon^ 
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recognized  form  of  cirrhosis,  the  so-called  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  will  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  present  description ;  afterward,  brief  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  hypertrophic  form  of  cirrhosis  as  a  distinct  disease.  Chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  as  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  ot 
the  liver,  will  be  described  under  the  heading  Syphilitic  Hepatitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  name  cirrkosuy  signifying  a  tawny  or 
orange  color,  was  applied  by  Laennec  to  the  affection  under  considermtioii 
on  account  of  the  yellowish  color  of  the  nodules  which  the  liver  usuaUj 
presents  in  this  disease.    These  nodules,  now  known  to  be  parts  of  the  {m-. 
existing  liver  substance,  were  supposed   by  Laennec  to  be  new  growtLs 
replacing  the  original  parenchyma.     As  the  essential  change,  however,  va» 
found  to  consist  in  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  term  cirrhosis  caimr 
to  be  applied  not  only  to  the  liver,  but  also  to  the  fibroid  indunuioD  U 
other  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  although  this  applicati*^ 
is  etymologically  incorrect.     The  term  sclerosis,  signifying   indaration«  b 
more  appropriate.     The  customary  division  of  the  pathological  changes  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  into  two  stages,  in  one  of  which  the  liver  is  enlarp\i 
and  smooth  or  slightly  granular,  and  in  the  other  small,  firm  and  nodular.  i« 
wholly  schematic,  and  not  based  upon  pathological  observation.     A  cirrhotic 
liver  is  usually  small,  but  it  may  be  of  normal  size,  or  enlarged,  evfn  in 
cases  of  long  duration,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  large  cirrhotic  livrq^ 
are  to  be  regarded  as  early  stages  of  the  contracted  form.     The  left  lobe  is 
often  disproportionately  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  mere  membniD^vi, 
appendage  of  the  right.     The  surface  is  nodular;  in  exceptional  cases  it  oaj 
be  smooth.     The  nodules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  and  nuj 
be  larger.     Some  livers  are  coarsely  nodular,  others  finely  granular,  aithouzli 
the  size  of  the  nodules  or  granules  varies  much  in  the  same  liver.    The  naliL^-s 
are  usually  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  liejiatic 
lobules,  in  which  the  liver-cells  are  bile-stained,  and  usually  contain  oil-«:Iob. 
ules.     The  nodules  are  separated  from  each  other  by  grayish-white  banU>  it 
newly  formed  connective  tissue.     This  nodulated  aspect  has  given  rise  to  tl.e 
term  hob-nailed,  as  applied  to  some  examples  of  cirrhosed  liver.     The  ciio- 
sistence  of  the  liver  is  firm,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous.     The  cut  »ar:ict 
is  dry  and  anaemic.     The  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  most  im- 
portant change  is  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  which  acoompani«'<, 
under  the  name  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  the  medium-sized  and  small  bnuioii'  s 
of  the  portal  vein.     This  increase  of  the  interlobular  tissue  is  not  uniibna. 
but  in  the  form  of  bands  or  masses  which  surround  usually  a  number  uf 
lobules.     The  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  is  not  always  confined  to  tiui 
surrounding  tiie  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  but  often  invades  the  lobuJr< 
and  also  appears  around  the  central  vein,  so  that  the  lobules  may  be  spUt  up 
into  larger  or  smaller  portions  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.     The  new  tissue  ii 
usually  rich  in  lymphoid  and  spindle  cells,  and  with  age  generally  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  fibrous.     It  invades  the  walls  of  the  interlobular  veins  <o 
that  they  lose  their  elasticity,  and  many  of  them  become  obliterated.     Tbr 
most  important  symptoms  are  referable  to  this  destruction  of  numerous  brain*!  «^ 
of  the  portal  vein.     The  new  tissue,  however,  is  not  poor  in  vessels,  maor 
of  which  are  probably  newly  formed  and  derived  from  the  hepatic  artcrr. 
The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  bile-ducts  sufiTer  much  lew  frum 
the  compression  of  the  new  tfssue  than  the  thin  walled  portal  vessels. 

This  development  of  connective  tissue  is  attended  by  atrophy  of  hepatic 
lobules  and  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  liver<-cells.  The  atrophy  U  ibf 
hepatic  parenchyma  hns  been  usually  attributed  to  the  compression  of  tl-^' 
liver-cells  by  the  fibrous  tissue,  but  an  equally  important  factor  is  the  lack 
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of  natrition  consequent  upon  the  obliteration  of  the  interlobular  veins.  The 
remaining  hepatic  cells  usually  contain  oil-globules,  and  are  stained  with  bile- 
pigment. 

In  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  numerous  branching  narrow  chan- 
nels, containing  a  single  or  double  row  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  and  resem- 
bliog  the  interlobular  bile-ducts,  are  met  with  in  the  connective  tissue.  Thej 
ut  too  many  to  consist  of  only  pre-existing  interlobular  ducts,  and  there 
his  been  much  discussion  as  to  their  origin.  Three  theories  have  been  ad- 
nnoed,  one  that  they  are  offshoots  by  new  growth  from  the  old  bile-ducts,  a 
s<*cond  that  they  are  intralobular  bile-capillaries,  which  have  acquired  an 
n>ithelial  lining,  and  a  third,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  that  they 
tr«  rows  of  liver-cells 'altered  in  shape  and  arrangement  by  the  ingrowth  of 
ooDoective  tissue  into  the  lobule. 

The  capsule  of  the  liver  is  thickened,  and  often  beset  with  little  villous 
projections  of  vascularized  connective  tissue,  which  develop  into  the  fibrous 
adhesions  so  frequently  connecting  the  liver  with  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal walL 

Cirrtiosis  may  be  combined  with  extensive  fatty  infiltration  and  with  amyloid 
dr^eocration  of  the  liver.  Especially  in  the  latter  case  the  liver  may  be  of 
^vTj  large  size. 

The  changes  in  other  organs  are  chiefiy  referable  to  the  portal  obstruction 

and  consequent  damming  back  of  blood  upon  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein. 

Tlv  efiects  of  this  obstruction  are  only  imperfectly  relieved  by  the  establish- 

ft^iit  of  eollateral  channels.     The  spleen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 

•-olftrgrd  and  firm*     This  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion  and  sometimes 

ai^  to  hyperplasia  of  its  stroma,  a  condition  which  may  be  referable  to  the 

Mine  cause  as  the  cirrhosis.     The  size  of  the  organ  is  not  usually  more  than 

i«iee  or  tbrtce  tlie  normal.     The  increase  cannot  always  be  made  out  during 

i'>.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  usually  thick- 

•  &#ii,  pigmeoted,  and  coated  with  more  or  less  muco-pus;  in  other  words,  in 

ii-"  coDdition  of  chronic  inflammation.    Ascites  and,  in  the  later  stages,  general 

r-l^ma  are  present.    Hemorrhages  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  also  in  other 

\%MTt»  of  the  body,  as  in  the  retina,  may  be  found  after  death. 

Tbc  small  kidney,  and  sometimes  other  forms  of  chronic  difiuse  nephritis, 
'tr^^ionmUj  complicate  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  are  probably  efiects  of 
'^.*-  same  cause. 

Cirrbosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  inflammatory  afiection  involving 
ti.<-  intenlitial  tissue  of  the  liver. 

CLrsiiCAL  History. — Cirrhosis  as  a  rule  gives  rise  to  few  or  no  symptoms 
v.S:rii  point  to  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  disease  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
tviro-fierilooeom.     Preceding  this  event,  and  afterward,  pain  in  the  region 

c  tb«  liver  exists  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Dropsical  efiusion  is 
.-jalij  tbe  first  symptom  to  suggest  the  existence  of  the  aflfection.  The 
.-%iri«y  maay  occur  when  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  in  his  habitual 

^r^  of  health,  or  it  may  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  indefinite  ailments. 
I  :.'^  <irofMical  accumulation  increases,  and,  usually,  with  considerable  or  great 
r.-i^ity.     Ii  is  rare  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  remain  at  a  moderate  amount 

r  a  ronviderable  period.     CE<lema  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  a  moderate  degree, 

r<it»*i»fnreci  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  before  the  patient's  attention  has 
.  -i^-k  dir&cied  to  enlargem«*nt  of  the  abdomen.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
-  ^cf^Miot  of  dropsical  effusion  not  sufficient  to  attract  attention  always  pre- 
•  '.i^^  the  flsdenia  of  the  lower  limbs.     After  considerable  abdominal  enlarge- 

'^t  haa*  taken  place,  the  oedema  increases.  The  limbs  often  are  largely 
«**l]#*ffi«  auid  the  genitalia  may  become  more  or  less  oedematous.  The  oedema 
39 
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in  these  situations  is  attributable  to  pressure  of  the  peritoneal  efiusioo  uf4io 
the  iliac  veins.  CEdema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities  does  nol  occur 
save  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  or  renal  disease  co-exists.  GBdeiiui  of  tbe 
lower  limbs  does  not  occur  in  all  cases. 

Jaundice  is  present  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  and  is  rarely  great.  TV 
lesion  does  not  necessarily  occasion  obstruction  of  the  biliary  duets,  mltbomrri 
it  must  diminish  the  secretion  of  bile.  Pallor  of  the  prolabia  and  skin  exL^ 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  general,  the  anemic  aspect  b  marked  in  prxi- 
portion  as  other  symptoms  show  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  unfiiTocBtlr. 

Febrile  movement  does  not  accompany  the  disease  in  its  prognesa.  1 L** 
pulse  may  be  not  increased  in  frequency,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  acoelermted; 
it  is  generally  soft  and  feeble.  When  frequent,  the  other  chacactera  dcfncif 
diminution  of  the  vital  forces  or  asthenia. 

The  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  is  compensated  for,  in  a  measor?* 
by  new  channels  of  communication  between  the  portal  and  the  systemic  vetc3. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  anastomosing  branches  which  pass  to  tl*- 
liver  between  the  folds  of  the  falciform  ligament  and  in  the  ligamentum  ten:s 
communicating  with  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  parietes  through  the  ej'i- 
gastric  and  the  internal  mammary  veins.  The  course  of  the  Uood  in  these 
anastomosing  branches,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  is  the  reverse  of  tliat  in  health, 
being  in  the  latter  in  a  direction  toward,  and  in  the  former  from,  the  li>*r. 
Owing  to  this,  the  abdominal  veins  become  dilated,  and  those  saperficiaiir 
situated  in  some  cases  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged.  A  eoUatenJ 
circulation,  in  a  measure,  is  also  established  through  communications  betwi^-n 
the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the  hypogastric  veins  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus; 
by  anastomosing  branches  between  the  vena  portse  and  the  veins  of  the  sen^< 
covering  of  the  liver ;  between  the  coronaria  ventriculi  and  the  oeaophajp-a. 
veins;  and  by  newly  formed  vessels  in  the  tissue  by  which  the  liver  adLerv? 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  size  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins,  on  either  ^>  .r 
of  the  median  line,  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  dilated  network  of  radiatii:^ 
veins  around  the  umbilicus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  called  the  eafut 
Medusffi.  The  conservative  effect  of  compensatory  development  of  Ttriiii 
communicating  with  the  two  circulations,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  examf  In 
of  great  enlargement  of  the  vessels  may  be  apparent  upon  the  abdooitc 
in  those  who  ai*e  free  from  dropsy  notwithstanding  a  notable  afy^int  U 
cirrhosis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an  occasional  event.  Gas- 
trorrhagia  occurred  in  6  of  about  40  cases  which  I  have  analysed,  the  historit<s 
in  all  the  cases  not  being  complete.  It  preceded  the  hydro-peritoneum  in  .> 
cases.  Hsematemesis  may  proceed  from  varices  at  the  lower  end  ol*  the 
oesophagus.  Enterorrhagia  co-existed  with  gastrorrhagia  in  2  cases,  ani 
occurred  without  it  in  2  cases.  Vomiting  is  occasionally  a  prominent  ^ymp- 
tom,  and  diarrhoea  is  prominent  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

In  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  from  tbe 
nostrils,  sometimes  from  the  gums,  and  into  the  retina.  In  these  situatioc^ 
the  hemorrhage  is  attributable,  not  to  the  portal  congestion,  but  to  an  alter  ^ 
state  of  the  blood.  The  appetite  is  usually  impaired.  A  sense  of  tulnt^ 
after  taking  food  is  generaJly  complained  of,  if  the  dropsy  be  sufficient  to 
distend  the  abdomen.  Progressive  emaciation  attends  the  progress  of  tbe 
disease,  and,  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  attenuation  of  the  upper  portMMH  of  tJje 
body,  the  distended  abdomen,  and  the  lower  limbs  enlarged  by  "^^fffft,  reotlrr 
the  general  aspect  highly  characteristic. 

Albuminuria  is  rare  in  cases  of  cirrhosis.  Of  28  cases  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  in  this  respect  was  noted,  in  only  one  case  was  aDwaieA 
present.     The  urine  is  generally  scanty,  but  in  some  cases  abondant.    Tif 
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coloring  matter  of  the  urine  is  abnormallj  abundant,  a  fact  attributable  to 
tbe  deficient  secretion  of  bile ;  the  blood-pigment  which  serves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bilirubin^  not  being  expended  in  the  liver,  is  eliminated  in  the 
kidnejTB.  The  abundance  of  the  coloring  matter  maj  be  such  as  to  give  to 
tbe  urine  the  appearance  of  being  bloody.  The  urates  are  usually  deposited 
in  great  quantity,  and  are  notably  red  from  the  abundance  of  pigment 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  important  symptoms  pertaining 
to  the  nervous  system.  The  mode  of  dying  is  usually  by  slow  asthenia.  If, 
however,  the  abdomen  be  greatly  distended,  or  if  the  dropsical  accumulation 
take  place  very  rapidly,  death  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
respiratory  function  is  compromised.  The  mental  faculties  are  generally 
preserved  up  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions. 
In  3  cases  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  delirium  several  days  before  death. 
In  one  case  the  delirium  was  hilarious ;  in  one  case  the  patient  appeared 
bewildered ;  and  in  one  case  the  patient  lapsed  from  childishness  into  imbe- 
cilitj.  These  cases  ended  in  coma.  In  three  other  cases  the  patients  died 
comatose.  In  one  case  convulsions  occurred,  followed  by  coma.^  The  symp- 
toms of  icterus  gravis  may  appear  in  the  last  stage. 

Causation. — Cirrhosis,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to  spirit- 
drinking.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  term  gin  or  whiskey  liver,  applied 
by  British  writers  to  this  affection.  In  most  cases  an  inquiry  into  the  mode 
of  drinking  will  show  that  the  habit  has  been  to  take  raw  spirits  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  before  breakfast  and  at  other  times,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
a  little  water  being  generally  drank  after  the  spirits.  In  this  mode  the 
greatest  amount  of  effect  from  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  is  obtained. 
Occasionally  patients  declare  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  only 
wine  or  heer.  If  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  be  denied,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said,  in  connection  with  this  disease,  that  etiological  laws  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  human  testimony.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  state- 
ments of  patients  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  taken  are  not  reliable. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  attributed  to  oth#r  causes  than  alcohol,  namely, 
to  malarial  poisoning,  syphilis,  chronic  peritonitis,  chronic  phosphorous  poi- 
soning, and  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct.  The  efficiency  of  these  causes 
is  open  to  doubt.  At  all  events,  if  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  be 
made,  the  inference  of  spirit-drinking  is  always  warrantable.  As  to  the 
action  of  alcohol  in  producing  this  affection,  the  explanation  is,  that,  passing 
readily  into  the  portal  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  carried  at  once  to  the 
liver,  it  excites,  by  contact,  inflammation  of  a  low  grade  in  the  interlobular 
spaces,  and  hence  the  production  of  adventitious  tissue.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vations go,  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  agency  of  disease  of  the  heart  in 
the  causation  of  this  affection. 

Cirrhosis  very  rarely  occurs  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  age  exceeds  fifty  years.  The  affection  is  generally  a  result  of 
the  habitual  abuse  of  alcohol  continued  for  a  long  period.  Males  are  affected 
much  oftener  than  females,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  the  dependence  of  the 
affection  on  the  use  of  spirits  in  the  manner  stated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis,  after  dropsy  has 
occurred,  is  made   without   difficulty.     Hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a 

>  This  account  of  tbe  symptomatology  is  based  on  an  analTsis  of  46  oases  of  hjdro- 
peritoneum,  cirrhosis  existing  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  Vide  Clinical  Report,  already 
referred  to* 
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local  dropsy,  that  is,  irrespective  of  general  dropsy,  in  a  person  addicted  tc 
spirit-drinking,  warrants  an  inference  that  this  affection  exists.  Additiu'  al 
proof  is  alforded  by  the  diminished  size  of  the  liver.  This  is  ascertaintil  br 
percussion.  The  upper  margin  of  the  liver  is  accurately  determined  br 
finding  the  line  of  hepatic  flatness ;  the  lower  border  is  determined,  not  so 
accurately,  but  approximately,  by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  he^iaiK, 
flatness  and  the  tympanitic  resonance  due  to  gas  in  the  transTerse  coI<jn. 
The  latter  is  not  exact,  because  tympanitic  resonance  is  condacted  for  i 
certain  distance  above  the  lower  marji^in  of  the  liver.  The  vertical  diam*-Nr 
of  the.  liver  in  health,  on  the  linea  matnmillarii,  is  about  four  inchess.  Di- 
rectly after  the  operation  of  tapping,  while  the  abdominal  walls  are  relaxe*!. 
the  lower  border  of  the  liver  may  frequently  be  grasped  by  the  fingers  pre--»ti 
upward  beneath  the  false  ribs,  and  its  indurated,  nodulated  condition  appre- 
ciated by  palpation. 

The  physician  is  rarely  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  prior  to  tb^ 
occurrence  of  dropsy.  It  may  be  practicable,  in  some  cases,  to  detarmio*'. 
by  palpation,  induration,  and  a  nodulated  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  tlr- 
organ  before  dropsy  has  taken  place,  and,  this  information  obtained,  ibt 
diagnosis  is  highly  probable  if  the  patient  be  addicted  to  spiric-dnnkii.£. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  sometimes  precedes  the  occurrence  of  drof^j. 
and,  in  a  spirit-drinker,  renders  the  existence  of  cirrhosis  probable.  In  a 
case  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  a  woman,  who  presented  anrcmia 
with  progressive  debility,  and  died,  at  length,  in  the  first  stage  of  pneamooii. 
the  liver  was  notably  cirrhosed  and  hobnailed,  the  weight  being  two  poun4 
and  two  ounces.  Habits  of  intemperance  had  not  been  suspected  in  this  csk*^. 
She  had  had  gastrorrhagia.  Hydro-peritoneum,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mittL 
occurs  in  other  pathological  connections  than  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (nv 
p.  596).  When  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  by  throm- 
bosis, the  peritoneal  dropsy  occurs  rapidly ;  the  spleen  may  become  gmkiij 
enlarged,  and  the  liver  is  undiminished  in  size.  A  number  of  cases  of  gM^- 
trorrhagia  from  cirrhosis,  without  dropsy,  have  come  under  my  obdervatiou. 
J  have  known  most  profuse  liemorrhage,  proceeding  from  cirrhosis,  witlxut 
dropsy,  to  be  followed  by  the  recovery  of  a  fair  condition  of  health.  On  tLt 
other  hand,  I  have  known  it  to  cause  sudden  death. 

Proonosis. — Cirrhosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incurable  lesion.  Aixer  i: 
has  led  to  dropsy,  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  course  is  progressively  onwani 
toward  a  fatal  termination.  The  duration  in  sixteen  fatal  cases,  datin«:  fn^m 
the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  varied  from  six  weeks  to  seventeen  months,  tLf 
average  duration  being  about  five  months.  But  doubtless  in  all  case?  ilf 
disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period  before  dropsy  occurs.  In  :i 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  dropsy  being  removed,  the  patient  may  rffr-i^r. 
comfortable  or  even  good  health,  and  remain  free  from  any  manifestations  ot  tlf 
disease  for  months  and  years,  but  sooner  or  later,  as  a  rule,  to  which  tberv  iip^ 
very  few  exceptions,  the  dropsy  returns,  and,  unless  life  be  destroyed  by  ?<»nv 
intercurrent  affection,  the  disease  ends  fatally.  Circumstances  which precliii'- 
much  expectation  of  improvement  are,  the  co-existence  of  cardiac,  renal,  or 
any  other  important  disease,  considerable  emaciation,  sufficient  debilitj  U' 
keep  the  patient  in  bed,  greatly  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  speedy  resc- 
cumulation  of  liquid  after  tapping,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice. 

Treatment. — As  regards  treatment,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  in  the  gre«l 
majority  of  the  cases  of  hydro-peritoneum,  the  indications  are  the  s^me. 
The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  treatment  of  hydro-peritoneum  cun- 
sidered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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Hypertrophic  Cirrhotit  of  the  Liyer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  exceptionally,  in  ordinary  alcoholic 
:iiThosi8,  the  liver  may  be  large  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
presenting  the  same  microscopical  appearances  and  giving  rise  to  the  same 
srmptonu  as  the  more  usual  contracted  liver.  Recently  certain  French 
iTiters*  have  called  attention,  under  the  name  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  with 
iertre  icteruSf  to  a  disease  which  they  consider  to  possess  distinctive  patho- 
Iu;ncal  and  clinical  characteristics.  The  liver,  as  a  rule,  is  considerably 
'Enlarged,  its  surface  smooth  or  finely  granular,  its  consistence  firm.  Its  free 
und  cut  surfaces  present  little  yellowish  islands  of  liver  parenchyma,  between 
which  are  grayish  bands  and  masses  of  connective  tissue.  The  new  connec« 
tiv«'  tissue  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  It  sur- 
nninds  and  penetrates  into  the  individual  lobules'  rather  than  surrounds 
groups  of  lobules,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  so-called  newly-formed  bile- 
d'/rtfi.  It  is  maintained  by  Charcot  and  Gombault  that  this  form  of  cirrhosis 
Urgios  as  an  inflammation  of  the  interlobular  bile-ducts,  and  extends  to  the 
»urmanding  connective  tissue.     Tliis  opinion,  however,  is  hypothetical. 

Hie  spleen  is  constantly  enlarged,  and  usually  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 

cfiiinary  cirrhosis.     As  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  of  cirrhosis, 

iasrked  icterus  is  present  throughout  the  greater  imrt  of  the  disease.    Ascites 

i«  l<r««  marked  than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis,  and  appears  later,  or  may  fail  en- 

UtAj.     Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  tract  are  present  as  in  ordinary 

'•rriiosts.     In  the  later  stages,  marked  cerebral  symptoms— coma,  convul- 

kiios  delirium — are  frequent.     Here,  too,  the  only  well-established  cause  is 

V  •  Abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.     The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  over  a 

}»^r,  and  may  be  five  or  six  years.     The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  are 

It*-  mlargement  of  the  liver,  the  presence  of  icterus,  the  enlargement  of  the 

•;.  l^n,  the  abtience  of  marked  ascites,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.     The 

"1*9  surface  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver  distinguish  hypertrophic 

'-irrhofb  from  enlargement  due  to  echinococcus,  carcinoma,  and  other  new 

rr  'Wths.     The  causation  is  also  to  be  considered  in  making  a  diagnosis.     In 

«>  fn^  cases  of  otherwise  typical  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  with  icterus,  the  ascites 

U«  been  a  marked  feature. 

Aente  Tellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

Til  is  miction  is  characterized,  as  the  name  denotes,  by  a  rapid  reduction 
n  •i^e  of  the  liver.  Its  anatomical  characters  were  first  recognized  by  Roki- 
'.&xL»ky  n^^2)'  The  same  disease  has  been  known  under  the  names  malign 
%  zMt  or  fatal  jaundice^  hemorrhagic  icterus^  and  diffuse  parenchymatous 
''^f^aittis  (Frerichs).  It  is  a  rare  disease,  the  recorded  observations  not 
X'"*<nling  two  hundred,  according  to  Thierfelder.' 


A^ATOXiCAL  Characters — In  typical  cases  the  liver  is  much  diminished 
".  «ir^  in  all  directions,  but  especially  as  regards  its  thickness.  The  volume 
.« '!  likewise  the  weight  may  be  reduced  one-half  or  even  two-thirds.     Occa- 

■'^ly  the  sixe  of  the  liver  is  not  below  the  normal.    This  happens  especially 

P.  OtiTf«r,   Hajem,  and  especially   Hanot,  Etude  snr  nne  forme  do  cirrhose 
— — '^*  n«  da  foie,  Paris,  1876,  and  Charcot  et  Qombault,  Arch,  de  Physiologie, 


*  Fnr  tliifl  reason  it  Is  called  by  Charcot  insular  or  monolobalar  cirrhoeiSt  in  dis- 

«  '-o  frnm  annnlar  or  mnltilobnlar  cirrhosis,  which  is  the  ordinary  form. 
<  T>ii«^elder,  Ziemssen's  Handbuch  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  Bd.  vUi.  p.  215,  Leip- 
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when  the  disease  attacks  a  liver  previously  enlarged,  or  when  the  aflecUoa 
is  of  unusually  short  duration.  The  consistence  is  soft  and  fiabbj,  to  that 
the  organ  when  placed  on  its  surface  is  flattened,  or,  when  supported  on  its 
edge,  folds  up  from  its  own  weight.  The  capsule  is  wrinkled  in  eoiueqoeiMC 
of  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  li ver-eubstance.  In  the  living  body  the  sbninkeo 
liver  may  sink  back  toward  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  coils  of  inteKinB 
find  place  over  its  anterior  surface. 

Upon  its  cut  surface  the  liver  appears  intensely  jaundiced.    The  color 
may  be  yellow  throughout,  but  the  prevailing  yellow  color  is  nsaally  minirlt^ 
with  some  reddish-brown  patches.     The  reddish  color  may  prepondenUe  oxvt 
the  yellow.     Great  variety  exists  in  the  relative  proportion  and  the  dUthW 
tion  of  the  yellow  and  the  red  substance.     The  yellow  substance  is  soil  sod 
friable.     Its  color  is  due  to  bile-staining  and  the  presence  of  fat.    The  red 
substance  is  of  lax  texture,  but  tough  consistence,  and,  on  section,  somewbtt 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  yellow.     It  appears  homogeneous,  witboot 
any  trace  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  or,  at  the  most,  presents  the  fttnt  o<iiUi>-« 
of  very  small  lobules.     In  the  yellow  substance  the  outlines  of  the  lobul<^ 
are  very  much  obscured.     If  seen  at  all,  the  lobules  are  found  to  be  lar?^ 
than  in  the  red  substance,  but,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  normaL     The  dwss*: 
is  often  further  advanced  in  the  left  lobe  than  in  the  right.     The  former  mar 
be  almost  uniformly  red,  while  the  latter  is  yellow  mottled  with  some  red  »|«a^ 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  atrophy  is  due  to  an  actual  deetroctioo  ot 
the  hepatic  cells  by  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration.     Difierent  sta$ce«  «' 
the  process  can  usually  be  found  in  the  same  liver.     At  first  the  hepatic  ct  J.« 
are  swollen,  cloudy,  and  bile-stained ;  later,  their  outlines  are  obsaired,  a»i 
their  substance  occupied  by  fat  in  the  form  either  of  granules  or  of  largt^  *'*'^ 
small  globules.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fat  is  formed  dim**^; 
from  the  albuminous  material  of  the  cell.     Finally,  there  is  left  do  trace  ci^  ^ 
liver-cells,  but  in  their  stead  a  mass  of  granular  detritus,  drops  of  fat,  u^i^ 
with  crystallized  and  amorphous  bile-pigment.     All  these  oooditioiis  mnJ  ^ 
observed  in  different  parts  of  the  yellow  substance,  the  degree  of  desCrortioc 
of  liver-parenchyma  varying  much  in  different  cases.     In  some  instaocc*  t^ 
detritus  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cells  seems  to  be  more  siVo- 
minous  than  fatty. 

The  red  substance  is  usually  considered  to  represent  a  later  9tm^  cf  df  ^i> 
opment  of  the  yellow  portion.     Its  color  was  formeriy  suppooed  lo  be  d^  :  ■ 
blood-extravasations  which  may  be  present  in  the  liver  of  acute  yellow  axr> 
phy.     Upon  microscopical  examination,  however,  the  red  substaDce  k«  (^•^  • 
generally  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  connective  tissue,  bloodveseeku  and  prohA  -  * 
newly  formed  bile-ducts.    Some  granules  and  small  drops  of  fat,  togelkrr  «  U' 
bilirubin  crystals,  may  still  be  found  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  tiie  gmirr 
part  of  the  disintegrated  liver-cells  has  been  absorbed.     Cells,  which  ctf  ^ 
recognized  as  hepatic  cells,  are  entirely  absent  or  present  in  soudl  ovkV* 
Leucocytes,  sometimes  in  abundance,  are  found  in  the  connective  t:«-«. 
The  increase  in  connective  tissue  is  |)artly  apparent  in  conseqvraee  of  •*•*- 
appearance  of  the  liver-cells  and  of  their  fatty  detritus,  and   partly  rraJ  '« 
means  of  a  new  growth  of  the  interlobular  tissue.     In  this  red  subttaocr  &r" 
found  often  narrow  branching  channels  filled  with  a  single  or  doabk*  7 
small  polyhedrical  cells.    These  epithelial  canals  resemble  the  at 
bile-ducts,  but  are  too  numerous  to  consist  only  of  pre-exiscin|^  ones.    T    ' 
are  considered  by  Waldeyer,  Zenker,  and  others  as  oflbhoota  by 
from  these  bile-ducts,  and  intended  for  the  regeneration  of  tlie 
parenchjrma.     Klebs  and  Perls,  however,  regard  the  cells  in 
rows  of  pre-existing  liver-cells  altered  in  shape.     Attempts  ai 
tion  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  liver  after  death,  fail  in  cotaae<|acooe  «f  •= 
escape  of  injecting  material  between  the  liver-cells. 
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The  larger  btle-dacts  are  UBually  empty.  They  may  be  inflamed  and 
eoniain  a  secretion  of  muco-pus,  or  they  may  contain  bile-stained  fluid.  The 
giU*biadder  contains  a  mucous  fluid  either  colorless  or  bile-stained.  It  may 
I  coDtsiD  apparently  normal  bile.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  crystals  often  form  in 
the  mbstance  of  the  liver  after  death.  Rod-shaped  bacteria  and  micrococci 
hm  been  found  by  Klebs  and  others  in  the  bile-ducts  and  in  the  atrophied 
liver  tissue.  Their  accumulation  in  large  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts,  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  they  have  made  their  way  there  from  the  intestine,  whether 
before  <^  after  death  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  changes  in  other  organs  are  similar  to  those  found  in  certain  acute 
m/«*ftioaB  dineases.  The  tissues  are  jaundiced.  The  blood  is  fluid  or  loosely 
rfosttlated,  and  contains  leucin  and  tyrosin.  The  cardiac  muscle  and  the 
rpnsl  epithelium  usually  show  decided  fatty  degeneration,  not  approaching, 
however,  in  d^ree  that  of  the  liver.  The  stomach  and  intestine  frequently 
show  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules 
oodergo  parenchymatous  degeneration.  The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and 
loft^  unless  its  siase  has  been  reduced  by  hemorrhage  from  some  of  the  rootlets 
of  the  portal  vein.  Multiple  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
These  occur  especially  from  vessels  of  the  portal  circulation.  Blood  is  often 
fimnd  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  also  in  the  mucous  mem- 
bruie  of  the  bladder,  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  beneath  the  serous  membranes,  in 
the  longs,  etc.     Hemorrhages  very  rarely  take  place  in  the  brain. 

Clikical  Histobt. — The  afiection  is  either  developed  abruptly  or  pre- 

erded  by  a  prodromic  stage.    The  premonitions  are  symptoms  denoting  gastro* 

liuodenitim  and  are  not  significant  of  the  affisction.     Without  or  with  pre- 

Biioitions  lasting  from  three  to  five  days  usually,  but  sometimes  much  longer, 

jMoodice  occurs.     It  is  usually  marked,  but  not  intense,  and  does  not  differ,  as 

ff^^tftls  the  coloration  of  the  skin,  from  ordinary  jaundice.    Intense  ceplialalgia 

sml  delirium,  either  simultaneously  with  the  jaundice  or  after  a  period  varying 

trtMD  two  to  twenty-one  days,  become  prominent  symptoms.     The  delirium 

1^  trfien  Aetive,  patients  crying  out,  and  sometimes  requiring  restraint;  but 

in  «ofD«  cases  the  delirium  manifests  itself  only  in  quiet  wandering.     In  a 

ti.tr J  of  the  cases  convulsions  occur.     These  in  some  cases  are  epileptiform; 

ID  mgmfi  cases  they  consist  of  general  tremor  or  rigor,  and  in  some  cases  they 

are  limited  to  a  few  muscles.     Trismus  has  occasionally  been  observed.     To 

;h**  delirium  and  convulsions,  stupor  succeeds,  eventuating  in  profound  coma. 

Hie  paf»ils  are  sometimes  contracted,  but  usually  dilated,  and  in  some  cases 

unmilecteH,  responding  readily  to  light.    When  the  jaundice  first  appears,  the 

wJ«e  i#  alow,  but  when  delirium  occurs,  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  frequent. 

Ihirini^  tlie  progress  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  fluctuates  remarkably  as  regards 

-««jiiency.     At  one  time  it  may  rise  to  120,  at  another  time  falling  to  80  or 

'«*.     The   |mlse  varies  also  as  regards  other  characters  than  frequency.     In 

'  J'  hucer  part  of  the  disease  it  becomes  persistingly  frequent,  increasing  pro* 

s^'^tTely  in  frequency  and  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  and  iieeble. 

r  <  «*re  i«  generally  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  in  the  early  stage,  but  at  a 

..:«-r  pn-iod  fever  may  be  absent,  except  that  sometimes  shortly  before  death 

i  f  vmsidefmble  rise  (104^,  105^)  occurs.     Hemorrhages  take  place  in  various 

•  -  jAliotM,  ^nerally  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  females  from  the 

f0-rwi^  juid   occasionally  hematuria  occurs.     Extravasations  are  not  uncom- 

r.^'ffi,  giving  rise  to  petechias  and  to  ecchymoses  found  after  death  in  various 

•it'xasiocBS.       Pains  tn  the  epigastrium  are  common,  extending  to  the  right 

r  rjaocboiMlriiim.    Tenderness  on  pressure  exists  in  these  regions.    The  bowels 

V*   ;ieueral1j  constipated.     The  stools  are  sometimes  clay  colored,  sometimes 

bilious,  and  sometimes  dark  from  blood.    The  breathing  is  apt  to  be 
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early  accompanied  by  sighing,  and,  after  coma  occurs,  the  respirations  arr 
irregular  and  stertorous.  The  urine  has  been  found  to  contain  biliary  talu  br 
a  number  of  observers.  The  small  quantity  present,  and  the  difficulty  in  th** 
detection  of  these  salts,  may  explain  some  of  tlie  negative  results  of  other  ob- 
servers. The  amount  of  urea  is  notably  diminished,  especially  in  the  hdier 
part  of  the  disease,  when  it  may  entirely  disappear.  Leucin  and  tjnx^in  an? 
found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Leucin  in  the  form  of  globules,  some- 
what  resembling  fat,  is  found  only  after  evaporating  the  urine ;  tyrosin,  in  tLt 
form  of  needles,  appears  as  a  spontaneous  sediment.  Albumen  is  found  in  a 
moderate  quantity.  Coolness  and  dryness  of  the  surface  exist,  except  under 
the  excitement  of  delirium  and  convulsions,  when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  some^ 
times  increased. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  usually  short.  Of  28  cases,  a  fatal  temi- 
nation  took  place  in  13  within  a  week,  in  6  during  the  second  week,  in  i 
during  the  third  week,  and  in  4  during  the  fourth  week. 

The  termination,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  fataL 

Pathological  ^Character. — As  regards  the  anatomical  changes  )n  the 
liver,  according  to  many  authors  they  denote  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation. As  op)K)sed  to  this  view,  the  alterations  formerly  repirded  ms 
evidence  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  are  now  attributed  to  degenerative 
processes.  The  theory,  based  upon  the  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  inter- 
stitial tissue,  that  the  inflammation  is  interstitial,  is  not  satisfactory.  Thf 
wandering  cells  are  most  numerous  in  the  red  substance,  and  their  pre$en<>e 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  change.  The  greater  numlK^r  at 
pathologists,  at  the  present  time,  regard  the  changes  in  the  liver  as  primarily 
regressive  and  produced  by  an  acute  fatty  degeneration. 

As  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease,  there  have  been  roanT 
speculations,  most  of  which  possess  only  historical  interest,  such  as,  that  tbe 
changes  in  the  hepatic  cells  are  due  to  an  over-production  of  bile,  to  paralrsis 
of  the.  bile-ducts,  to  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  liver,  etc  The 
hypothesis  now  most  advocated  is  that  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  so 
infectious  disease.  The  changes  in  the  liver  may  be  regarded  as  the  local 
manifestations  of  a  general  infection  ;  or  the  infectious  principle  may  be  coo- 
sidered  to  act  primarily  upon  the  liver  and  secondarily  upon  the  blood  and 
other  organs.  According  to  the  latter  view,  the  special  poison  makes  it» 
way  into  the  system  through  the  liver,  perhaps  by  means  of  the  ingress  of 
the  infectious  material  (bacteria?)  from  the  intestine  into  the  bile-ducts. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  which  form  the  clinical  history  of  the  disea<^, 
are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  eflects  of  the  action  of  the  infectious  princi- 
ple, the  existence  of  which  may  be  assumed.  Certain  of  the  grave  phenometia, 
however,  are  attributable  to  the  non-elimination  of  excrementitious  principlr< 
which  it  is  a  function  of  the  liver  to  excrete.  The  retention  of  these  to  tl.«* 
blood  is  denoted  by  the  term  acholia.  The  phy^^iological  discovery  that  tLe 
cholesterin  in  bile  is  an  excretory  product  derived  chiefly  from  the  destnictivt 
metamorphosis  of  nerve  tissue,  is  sustained  by,  and  aflTords  a  rational  ex^Jans- 
tion  of,  the  phenomena  in  this  disease  referable  to  acholia.  That  these  ait 
eflects  of  cholestersemia  is  evidenced  by  clinical  observations  showing  in  tl.U 
disease  a  notable  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  cholesterin,  and  by  experiment. « 
showing  the  production  of  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  this  disease  is 
animals  by  the  injection  of  cholesterin  into  the  blood.^     Uraemia  is  doubtless 

>  Vidii  Experimental  Researches  into  a  new  Excretory  FancUon  of  the  Liver,  hj  A* 
Flint,  Jr.,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  1862;  also,  Flint's  text-book  of  Hoaaa 
Physiology. 
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in  manj  cases  a  pathological  element,  but  the  clinical  history  shows  clearlj 
other  toxical  effects  than  those  referable  to  that  element. 

Causation. — ^Of  143  cases  analyzed  by  Thierfelder,  88  were  women  and 
50  men.  Of  the  88  women,  30  were  attacked  in  pregnancy  and  3  in  child- 
led.  Of  the  143  cases,  93  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  of  39.  Two  were 
ander  one  year  of  age  and  5  were  over  50.  Aside  from  the  influence  of  age, 
^x,  and  the  state  of  pregnancy,  as  manifested  in  the  above  statistics,  we 
ha\(*  no  knowledge  of  causative  agencies.  If,  as  held  by  many,  the  disease 
be  specific  or  infectious,  it  involves,  of  course,  a  special  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  are  not   diagnostic  of  this  disease  prior  to 
tlie  occurrence  of  the  grave  toxaemic  phenomena,  namely,  delirium,  hemor- 
rhages, etc.,  in  connection  with  jaundice.     The  fevers — typhus  or  typhoid, 
n-inittent,  pyaemia,  yellow  fever — are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diag- 
O'fr^tie  features  which  belong  to  them  severally,  and  sometimes  by  the  absence 
(if  afebrile  temperature.     Diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  while  the  case  is 
under  observation,  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history,  renders  the  diag- 
no^i**  positive.     But  this  effect  does  not  always  take  place.     Moreover,  it  is 
•oiu^times  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  liver  by 
f^rrussion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tympanitic  resonance  from  the  colon 
••'CUf'times  may  be  conducted  upward,  so  as  sometimes  even  to  meet  the  vesicu- 
Ur  rr«oniuice,  when  the  size  of  the  liver  is  normal.     There  is,  therefore,  a 
^ability  to  error  in  deciding  that  the  liver  is  reduced  in  size.     This  difficulty 
4;>{iltes  to  cases  in  which  the  transverse  colon  is  distended  with  gas ;  gene- 
riiij,  it  may  be  correctly  ascertained  whether  the  size  has  diminished.     The 
;  r-^^noe  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine  is  diagnostic     The  sex  of  the 
f*^u»'Xii  and  the  existence  of  pregnancy  have  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis ; 
"".  aiM>,  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms  and  the  rapid 
^•nr^»mM  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

Pbognosis. — It  is  questionable  whether  this  disease  ever  ends  in  recovery. 
'-.-*-*•  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  but  there  is,  perhaps,  more  probability 
I-  ai,  in  these  cases,  there  was  an  error  in  diagnosis  than  that  the  disease 
T^x^W  ^xi«ted  and  terminated  favorably. 

Thi«^««lder  gives  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  duration  after  the 

i  wjitpment  of  grave  symptoms,  based  on  an  analysis  of  118  cases :  24  hours 

"  '  •«.  in  10 ;  from  12  to  48  hours,  in  46  ;  from  2^  to  3  days,  in  26 ;  from 

•  }  to  4    days,  in  17 ;  from  5  to  7  da>s,  in  15 ;  9  days,  in  2 ;  and  10  and  14 

ia;  -,  of  each,  one  case. 

TacATMEKT. — A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  refer- 

-•'--  u»  crrmtment.     With  our  present  knowledge  nothing  is  to  be  expected, 

""^f^n^l  palliation,  from  remedies.     Drastic  purgatives  and  emetics  have  been 

-•M'-*-«J,  baft    the  propriety  of  these  or  other  perturbatory  measures  is  very 

•it.tful.      Symptoms  which  furnish  indications  for  palliative  remedies  are 

•  Qitinj^    anfl    hemorrhaees.      For  the  vomiting  and  gastrorrhagia,  ice  in 

•  1^.1  pM?eeii,  bismuth,  and  anodynes  may  be  prescribed.  The  mineral  acids 
-r*  mpffTcipriate.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation,  namely,  the 
-",  &^it'y  auid  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  with  coolness  of  the  surface,  indicate 

■bi'^  und  atimulants.     Inasmuch  as  the  convulsions  and  coma  may  be  due 

«nrjnta»   it   woald  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  excite  the  action  of  the 

i  Inv'Ts  ;  andv  if  this  be  not  practicable,  the  hot-air  bath  and  perhaps  hydra- 

>  ^,»^^  »tjg)ee<tt  themselves  as  means  of  effecting  the  vicarious  elimination  of 

"^     HrSDorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  to  be  controlled  by  cold  applications 
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and  opiate  enemas.  Revulsive  applications  over  the  site  of  the  liver,  br 
means  of  fomentations  and  stimulating  embrocations  or  rubefacients,  maj  be 
of  some  service.     Quinia  in  full  doses  deserves  further  trial. 

Syphilitic  Hepatitis. 

There  are  several  forms  of  83rphilitic  disease  of  the  liver.  IKA»e  srpbi- 
litic  hepatitis  b  observed  as  a  frequent  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilid 
but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  adult.  In  this  condition  the  liver  is  enhu^p^NL 
smooth,  firm,  and  ansBmic.  The  lobular  markings  are  obscured.  Upon  micitK 
scopical  examination  there  are  found  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue, 
both  within  and  without  the  lobules,  and  a  quite  uniform  infiltratioa  with 
small  round  cells. 

A  second  form  of  syphilitic  hepatic  disease  is  characterized  by  the  prfs- 
ence  of  gummata  in  tlie  liver.  These  sometimes  appear  in  new-born  cbil* 
dren  as  very  abundant,  yellowish,  miliary  nodules  scattered  throaghont  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  In  the  adult,  gummata  generally  appear  in  the  liver 
as  scattered  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  dry, 
yellowish,  caseous  centre,  surrounded  by  a  grayish  zone  of  fibrous  ti«Mt 
which  encroaches  upon  the  hepatic  parenchyma. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  \W 
one  often  called  the  syphilitic  liver ^  is  that  in  which  the  liver  is  greatly  <ii*« 
torted  in  size  and  shape  by  coarse  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  paM  tn»in 
the  thickened  capsule  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  cause  deep  ciraitm- 
like  depressions.     In  this  condition  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  coan$4*ly  I^Sn 
lated,  and  presents  an  absolutely  characteristic  apfiearance.     In  the  fi\>n>**> 
bands  gummata  may  be  present,  and  it  is  held  by  the  majority  of  writers  t-  ^i 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  only  developed  around  gummata  or  as  cicatricial  tt^<»e 
in  their  place.      Not  infrequently,  however,  gummata  are  abs4*nt  in  t^"-^* 
livers,  and  Virchow,  denying  that  the  caseous  products  of  a  gumma  can  ^t'* 
be  wholly  absorbed,  regards  this  disease  of  the  liver  as  a  chronic  interstii..i: 
hepatitis,  developed  in  a  circumscribed  form,  either  with  or  witboai  tiie  i*r*  - 
sence  of  gummata. 

Finally,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  either  independentlj  or  c^tn* 
plicating  one  of  the  previously  described  conditions,  is  one  of  the  iiiaDtt»-«*-»- 
tions  of  the  syphilitic  taint. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  as  is  the  case  with  all  fomw  of  vi«r*-&* 
syphilis,  appears  chiefly  in  the  tertiary  stage.  Although  in  itat^lf  not  o*:-* 
mon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  visceral  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  especially  the  gummatous  form«  nay  r" 
rise  to  no  evident  symptoms.     The  lobulated  syphilitic  liver  in«T  r^o.* 
latent,  so  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned,  but  it  usually  is  iiccom|«uiied  «■: 
some  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  cirrhosis,  trom  which   it  t^  t «  ^-' 
distinguished  by  the  syphilitic  history  of  the  patient  and  the  chmrfun-f  c 
feel  of  the  liver.      The  coarse  nodules  which  can  be  felt  on    ihe»e  li\'-^ 
resemble  very  much  those  present  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  an«l  cite  «li<i*-  - 
tion  between  them  is  not  always  easy.     The  umbilication,  which  caa  «>o  > 
times  be  felt  on  the  cancerous  nodules,  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  dtar:-*-  * 
The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  in  syphilitic  liver,  and  is  not    in  cnort*  " 
the  liver.     The  history  of  the  patient  is,  however,  th«  capitnl  po«nt  in  *  ■ 
diagnosis,  as  bearing  upon  the  presence  or  abeenoe  of  cancer  or  oft*  ay^z*  u. 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  VISCERA  OF  THE  ABDOMEN^ 

(Continued.) 

Fatty  larer.  Waxf  or  LftrdAceoui  Liver.  Canoer  of  the  Lirer.  Other  New  Growths  in  the 
LftiTer.  Hydatid  Tumors  of  the  Liver.  Parenchymatous  Degeneration  of  the  Liver.  Pig<> 
nentary  Deposit  within  the  Liver.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver.  Portal  Thrombosis.  Pyle- 
thromboais.    Adhesive  and  Suppurative  Pyle-phlebitis. 

HAVING  considered  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver,  structural  affec- 
tions are  next  to  be  considered.  The  more  important  of  these  are 
incident  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fat,  to  the  waxy  or  lardaceous 
alteration,  to  carcinoma  and  tuberculosis,  and  to  hydatid  tumors.  They  will 
be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Fatty  Liver. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  normal  situations  for  the  deposition  of  fat.  In  well- 
noarished,  healthy  individuals  the  liver-cells  contain  some  oil-drops.  As 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  livers  of  healthy 
persons,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  amount  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  abnormal. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Part  First,  page  55  et  seq.y 
for  the  grounds  upon  which  this  distinction,  as  adopted  in  this  work,  is  based. 
The  distinction  may  be  here  repeated  :  In  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  growth, 
the  protoplasm  is  displaced  by  the  fat,  but  does  not  suffer  materially  in  its 
integrity,  except  by  a  slow  process  of  atrophy  from  compression ;  if  the  fat 
be  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  cell,  these  are,  in  great 
part  at  least,  renewed.  In  fatty  degeneration  or  fatty  atrophy  the  cell- 
substance  is  directly  converted  into  fat,  and  is  not  at  all,  or  insufficiently, 
regenerated.  There  are  important  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  in  fatty  infiU 
tration  the  fat  is  present  in  the  form  of  large  drops,  whereas  in  fatty  degen- 
eration it  appears  as  small  drops  or  molecules.  The  most  typical  example  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  this  organ,  to  which 
no  further  reference  will  be  made  in  this  connection,  as  it  has  been  already 
considered.  Some  writers  regard  all  the  other  forms  of  fatty  liver  as  ex- 
amples  of  fatty  infiltration.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  present  the  gross 
and  microscopical  appearances  which  have  been  considered  cliaracteristic  of 
infiltration ;  but,  as  explained  in  Fart  First,  these  morphological  appearances  do 
not  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  between  infiltration  and  degeneration. 

A  fatty  liver  is  usually  more  or  less  enlarged,  its  margins  rounded,  and  its 
surface  smooth.  The  consistence  is  less  than  in  health.  The  specific  gravity 
in  extreme  cases  is  so  light  that  the  organ  floats  in  water.  The  weight,  how- 
ever, owing  to  increase  in  volume,  is  usually  greater  than  in  health.  The 
color  is  yellowish ;  the  lobular  markings  are  often  obscured.  Drops  of  oil 
adhere  to  the  knife  in  making  a  section.  The  organ  is  anaemic.  While  the 
amount  of  fat  which  can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  a  normal  liver  is  esti* 
mated  at  about  three  per  cent.,  that  present  in  extremely  fatty  livers  may 
rise  as  high  as  forty  or  forty-five  per  cent. 
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In  the  physiological  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  livers  of  women  dnrinf 
lactation,  the  fat  is  present  chiefly  in  the  central  celb  of  the  lobules.  In  mosi 
other  cases  of  fatty  infiltration,  the  fat  appears  primarily  in  the  hepatic  cells 
in  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  and  extends,  as  the  fatty  accumulation  in- 
creases, to  the  cells  in  the  centre.  The  fat  appears  first  as  small  drop» 
which  increase  in  size  and  coalesce  until  finally  one  large  drop  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  space  within  the  cell  contour.  An  hepatic  cell  thus  altered 
is  spherical  in  shape,  its  nucleus  is  pushed  to  one  side,  its  protoplasm  forms  a 
narrow  ring  around  the  oil-drop,  and  the  whole  cell  resembles  an  adipo^ 
tissue  cell.  The  fat  may  also  exist  between  the  hepatic  ceUs,  either  free  in 
the  intercellular  spaces,  or  in  stellate  cells  situated  there.' 

The  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  fatty  metamorphoais  of  the 
liver  is,  that  more  fat  be  either  introduced  or  produced  than  can  be  oxidized. 
This  failure  of  oxidation  may  depend  either  upon  an  excessive  introductiixi 
or  production  of  fat  in  the  organ,  or  upon  a  diminution  in  the  oxidizing  pro> 
cesses,  due  usually  to  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  cells.  We  thus  find 
fatty  livers  in  conditions  apparently  the  most  opposite,  namely,  in  ca^es  of 
great  obesity  and  in  cases  of  extreme  emaciation.  The  causes  of  fatty  liver 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  Lactation.  The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules  before 
and  during  lactation  is  to  be  regarded  as  physiological  rather  than  pathologi- 
cal.  2.  Obesity.  Persons  who  take  little  muscular  exercise,  whose  foc>d 
contains  an  excess  of  hydrocarbonaceous  substances,  and  who  often  have  a 
predisposition,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  for  the  deposition  of  fat,  mar 
develop  very  large  fatty  livers  as  well  as  an  excessive  panniculus  adiposus. 
3.  Continued  and  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants.  This  leads 
often,  but  not  constantly,  to  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  as  weU  as  to  cir- 
rhosis. 4.  Pulmonary  phthisis  and,  less  frequently,  other  cachectic  condi- 
tions such  as  cancer,  chronic  dysentery,  profound  anaemias,  etc.  The  largest 
fatty  livers  met  with  are  those  developed  during  chronic  pulmonary  tnbercu- 
losis,  especially  in  females.  5.  Phosphorus  poisoning.  Althou^  the  lirrr 
here  presents  the  appearance  usually  considered  characterisdc  d[  fatty  infi}* 
tration,  it  is  probable  that  poisoning  by  phosphorus  leads  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of  the  kidneys,  muscles,  etc.  Arsenic  and  some 
other  poisons  also  occasion  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver.  6.  The  acute 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  new-bom,  described  by  Hecker  and  BuhL'  The 
liver  takes  part  with  other  organs  in  the  general  fatty  degeneration.  7.  Yel- 
low fever.  The  fat  is  present  in  large  drops,  but  the  process  is  fktty  de^esi- 
eration.  The  hepatic  cells  usually  contain  fat  in  cirrhosis  and  in  chronic 
passive  congestion  of  the  liver.  The  cause  here  is  local  and  referable  to  the 
interference  with  the  circulation. 

Our  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
pathological  importance  of  fatty  liver.  The  pressure  of  the  fat  appears  to  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  organ  ansemic,  but  not  to  occasion  obstruction  enoogli 
to  give  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  If  the  latter  co-exist  with  fatty  liver, 
cirrhosis  is  combined,  or  there  exists  some  other  cause  for  the  hydro-perito- 
neum. The  spleen  does  not  become  enlarged.  There  may  be  some  obstnio- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  bile  in  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  jaundice.  The  function  of  the  secreting  cells  must  be  more  or 
less  impaired  when  these  are  filled  with  fat,  but  we  are  imable  to  refer  any 
symptoms  to  this  condition. 

I  Perls,  Lehrbaoh  der  allgemeinen  Pathologie,  Bd.  1,  p.  177.    Platen,  Yirdiow'i 
Arohiv,  Bd.  74,  p.  268. 
*  Hecker  and  Buhl,  Klinik  der  Oeburtskunde,  1,  1861. 
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The  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver  can  only  be  made  when  the  organ  is  enlarged. 
There  are  no  subjective  local  symptoms,  other  than  those  dependent  on  the 
increase  cf  size.  The  enlargement  may  be  determined  by  percussion,  and 
bj  mannaJ  exploration  below  the  false  ribs.  The  blunt  or  rounded  lower 
margin  may  sometimes  be  ascertained.  The  smoothness  of  the  surface  is 
appreciable,  and  sometimes  also  the  diminished  consistence ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  absence  of  induration  may  be  ascertained.  An  enlarged  liver  presenting 
these  characters,  occurring  in  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  an 
intemperate  person,  or  a  person  of  luxurious,  indolent  habits,  may  be  con- 
?i«lered  as  probably  fatty.  The  probability  is  greater  in  females  than  in 
males.  Simple  enlargement  in  this  pathological  connection  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver,  inasmuch  as  wuxy  liver  is  not  infrequently 
ib^ociated  with  pulmonary  phthisis ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
t>ie  physical  characters  which  distinguish  from  each  other  these  two  forms  of 
enlargensent. 

Fatty  liver  occurring  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  does  not  claim  treat- 

me-ot.     In  fact,  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is  highly 

uvf/aU  namely,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholics,  may  be  supposed  to  favor 

^i•*  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver.     Nor,  as  a  general  remark,  with  our  present 

k.nowWge,  does  it  claim  treatment  when  associated  with  other  important 

alfvctioRS.     Occurring  in  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  to  over- 

}»^*ding  e0pet;ially  as  regards  fatty  articles  of  diet,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  a 

r'-f<jnDfttion  of  the  habits  of  living,  namely,  by  temi>erance,  or  total  absti- 

/I'tice,  ID  respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  restricting  the  diet,  in 

a  ff^aU  measure,  to  articles  not  abounding  in  fat,  and,  if  the  strength  will 

\^  nuif,  l»y  more  muscular  exercise.    The  remedies  indicated  are  those  which 

^  ill  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system.     Fatty  liver  combined 

*  ith  chronic  alcoholic  gastritis  offers  a  bad  prognosis. 

Parenchymatoni  Degeneration  of  Liver. 

By  the  terms  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver, 

I-  dei^if^nated  a  condition  of  the  organ  often  met  with  after  death  from  fevers, 

•i'^^rmMTS  involving  severe  blood-poisoning  and  affections  accompanied  with  a 

:  jh  ieisperature.     The  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  the  outlines  of  the 

"^HilrA  are  indistinct.     The  liver-cells  are  swollen  and  filled  with  granules 

« *  irli  are  coarser  and  more  numerous  than  the  normal.    These  granules  at  first 

.'•*  aJliuniinous,  and  disappear  after  adding  acetic  acid.     They  may,  however, 

.'  %  ••  pl&ee  to  fatty  granules  and  drops.    Some  consider  parenchymatous  degene- 

'  '.«^n  an  essential  stage  in  the  |)rocess  of  fatty  degeneration.     The  clinical 

of  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  not  well  understood. 


Waxy  Liver. 

T>i»*  liver  is  one  of  the  organs  frequently  attacked  by  waxy  degeneration. 
..»  fj^r^reneration,  called  waxy,  amyloid,  lardaceous,  albuminoid,  consists  in 

4^|M>9ition  of  an  albuminous  substanc<',  the  characters  of  which  have  been 

"  ^i^kred  in  Part  First  of  this  work  (page  57).     It  may  be  repeated  here 

'    tlii«   i»a}i9tance  strikes  with  a  solution   of  io<line   a  reddish-brown  or 

.  4  pffj^ny thrown  color,  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  a  blue  color,  and  with 

".rWn^  a  rM  color.     The  reaction  with  iodine  alone  suffices  as  a  test. 

]r«'ca;0>e9  of  advanced  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  organ  is  much 

.:ir;r»-d.      The  enlargement  is,  in  some  cases,  enormous.     Tlie  weight  may 

xm^'It*'    or  fourteen  pounds,  and  is  not  infrequently  double  the  normal 

j'»u      The  form  of  the  organ  is  not  materially  altered.     The  surface  is 
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smooth,  and  the  edges  usually,  but  not  always,  blunted  or  rounded.    The 
consistence  is  notably  stiff  and  board-like,  so  that  thin  slices  are  euilj  takt>.Q 
off.    Notwithstanding  its  firm  consistence  the  organ  cuts  easily,  like  uooooked 
bacon*     The  interior  of  the  liver  is  dry  and  anaemic.    The  cut  surface,  (Spe- 
cially when  examined  on  thin  slices  held  to  the  light,  presents  a  character- 
istic translucent  appearance,  compared  to   uncooked  bacon,  wax,  smokt^ 
salmon,  and  tissues  soaked  in  glycerine.     The  lobular  markings  are  obscuivd* 
but,  even  in  extreme  cases,  opaque  whitish  lines  can  be  seen  asoally  about 
the  periphery  and   in   the  centre  of  the  lobules.     The  amyloid  or  waxj 
change  is  not,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  distributed,  but  some  lobules  are  mon* 
affected  than  others ;  and  with  the  naked  eye,  even  in  advanced  degree?  of 
the  degeneration,  lobules  and  parts  of  lobules,  usually  of  a  yellowish  color 
from  fatty  metamorphosis,  can  be  seen  without  the  characteristic  transluceooe. 
In  the  lesser  degrees  of  the  waxy  change,  the  organ  is  not  at  all,  or  but 
slightly  enlarged,  and  the  affected  parts  can  be  readily  distinguished  odIj  hj 
the  chemical  test  with  iodine.     The  earliest  stages  are  to  be  recognixed  oc.v 
by  microscopical  examination  of  sections  stained  with  iodine  or  with  lodiLf 
and  sulphuric  acid  or  methyl-violet. 

Under  the  microscope  the  amyloid  material  appears  as  a  white,  ttnicture- 
less,  translucent  refracting  substance.     The  amyloid  degeneration  begins  tir4 
in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  extends  to  the  capillan<» 
within  the  lobule.     If  we  imagine  the  lobule  to  be  divided  into  three  cooc^o- 
tric  zones,  the  amyloid  deposit  appears  first  chiefly  in  the  mi<fiile  tone,  a:  i 
then  gradually  extends  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  while  the  periplienl  \'»>.^* 
remains  longest  unaffected.     The  peripheral  hepatic  cells  usually  contain  •  ;I 
drops,  and  the  central  cells  are  often  stained  with  bile-pigment.    The  b^r^:--* 
vein  and  its  branches,  and  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein  c  .j 
become  waxy.    In  the  arteries  and  veins  tlie  waxy  material  first  replace*?  t  « 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  tunic,  and  may  then  extend  to  the  other  r«tt-^ 
Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  the  amyloid  substance  is  chief^j  •>- 
posited  within  the  lobule.     The  probability  is  that  it  is  placed  either  v  *    '*. 
the  wall  of  the  capillaries  or  between  that  and  the  liver-cells.     The  ca:    i- 
ries  appear  to  be  changed  into  canals  with  very  narrow  and  finally  oblitera'  . 
lumen  and  thick  refracting  walls,  between  which  the  liver-cells  are  conifw^*  *« 
and  finally  disappear.     The  amyloid  substance  has,  however,  be«n  <Wc»  '^- 
strated  in  isolated  liver-cells.     Virchow,  Rindfieisch,  Bottcher,  and  i>c^'~v. 
maintain  that  the  waxy  substance  is  deposited  chiefiy  in  these  celk,  aad  «•   • 
secondarily  in  the  capillary  walls,  and  that  the  cells  become  chaDi*«Nl  « 
waxy  masses  without  traces  of  nucleus,  protoplasm,  or  the  naitnral  c«*U  r  «v 
tour.^    According  to  cither  view,  a  large  uumber  of  liver^^ells  mre  ^e*tr^'^j   - 
when  the  whole  lobule  becomes  transformed.     Usually,  when  the  Itvrr  >  •: 
scat  of  this  morbid  change,  other  organs  are  also  affected,  more  ^^p^riillj  ' 
spleen  and  kidneys,  tlien  the  intestine,  lymphatic  glands,  heart ,  larfT  a" 
ries,  etc.     Sometimes,  even  in  comparatively  slight  degrees  of  the  d«^:^r  "•• 
tion,  the  waxy  substance  is  deposited  in  the  liver  as  a  homogeneoos  ik«1-  ' 
the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger,  more  like  a  tumor  than  a  eeutrr  of  a*. 
tration  or  degeneration. 

The  affection  is  rare  in  infancy  and  in  old  age.     Of  116  caw  aaalvvei:  V'- 
Frericha  and  £.  Wagner,  24  occurred  between  10  and  20  yeaiv  ;  S7  i»-t«f«^ 


>  These  discrepancies  seem  to  be  reoonciled  by  the  Investigatloos  of  KtIict, 
to  whom  throo  forms  of  waxy  liver  ma/  he  di'sthifraished :  one,  in  which  th*  ia- 
ohTmatooB  cdls  are  alone  affected ;  a  nemnd,  Sn  which  the  capillary  waiU  y 
oonnective  tissue  are  alone  inyolved  ;  and  a  third,  in  which  theae  two  T^trteum  v 
oombined.     Virchow^s  Archir,  Bd.  81,  p.  36,  1880, 
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20  and  30  yean;  31  between  30  and  50  years;  16  after  the  age  of  50;  and  8 
(irior  to  10  years.  It  is  met  with  in  cachectic  patients  who  have  suffered  from 
caries  or  necrosis  of  bones.  It  is  incident  to  prolonged  suppuration,  especially 
of  bone,  aa  in  hip-joint  disease,  Pott's  disease,  etc. ;  also  to  cachexia  from 
tumors,  slowly  growing  cancers,  and  other  causes.  It  occurs  in  persons  affected 
with  syphilis.  It  has  been  observed  to  follow  malarial  fever.  It  accompa- 
nies pulmonary  phthisis,  especially  when  there  are  suppurating  cavities.  In 
all  these  connections  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  disease.  Cohnheim  has  demonstrated 
that  tliree  or  four  months  suffice  for  the  change  to  be  brought  about.  It 
ocean  in  the  male,  oftener  than  in  the  female,  sex. 

The  pathological  importance  of  waxy  liver  and  its  clinical  history  are  to 
be  based  on  the  study  of  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  not  associated  with 
other  serious  affections.  Such  cases  are  not  easily  collected,  for,  if  the  affec- 
tion be  not  secondary,  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  other  parts  are  apt  to  be  simi- 
larly afiecied.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  important  affection.  The  functions  of 
dte  liver  must  be  compromised  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 
It  may  impede  the  portal  circulation  through  the  liver  sufficiently  to  give 
riae  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  Jaundice  very  rarely  occun.  Pain  referable  to 
the  liver  is  wanting.  If  the  kidneys  be  affected^  general  dropsy  is  likely  to 
occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  of  the  liver  involving  increase  of 
^.iie.     From  fatty  liver  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  resistance  on 
|Alpation,  and  by  the  margins  being  in  a  less  degree  blunt  or  rounded.     The 
existence  of  peritoneal  dropsy  in  some  cases  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  fatty 
L^er.     From  cancer  of  the  liver  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tumor 
aod  the  smoothness  of  the  surface.     The  absence  of  subjective  local  symp- 
t'lns,  especially  pain,  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  cancer.     Cirrhosis  leads  to 
coatraclion  of  the  organ   generally;   but  this  affection  is  excluded  by  the 
HDooUioese  of  the  surface,  when  it  can  be  felt,  and  by  either  the  absence  of 
^riiooeal  dropsy  or  the  existence  of  only  a  small  amount  of  effiision.     The 
ct»-«-xiiiieoee  of  enlarged  spleen,  and  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys 
Jifboied    by  albuminuria,  general  dropsy,  and  perhaps  uraemic  symptoms, 
•Kraigthen  the  diagnosis.    A  capital  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  co-existence 
of  afleetioofl  to  which,  as  clinical  observation  shows,  this  affection  is  secondary, 
aameljy  prolonged  suppuration,  necrosis  of  bones,  syphilis,  etc. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  The  lesion  must  be  regarded  as,  in  most 
incurable.  There  seem  to  be  some  data  for  believing,  especially  in 
of  cured  hip-joint  disease,  that  patients  may  regain  good  health  after 
«ax/  d^eneration  of  the  liver  has  been  established,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tfke  wax  J  material  is  absorbed.  Frerichs,  Graves,  and  Budd,  however,  have 
^0^1  we^  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  in  cases  in  which  this  affection 
vu  fuppcMied  to  exist.  Generally,  the  fatal  termination  is,  to  a  greater  or 
i^««  extent*  due  to  the  diseases  with  which  the  affection  is  associated. 

The  tremtmeoi  must  have  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  under  which 
'.^  aflcetioD  is  developed.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  iodide  of  iron 
ar^  considered  by  Frerichs  as  sometimes  successful  in  cases  in  which  syphilis 

*  iavoived-     In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  patients,  the  therapeutic  measures 

•  *^M\d  be  directed  especially  to  the  cachexia  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
fanding^  in  *  causative  relation  to  the  affection.  Budd  recommends  the 
ncsriate  of  Ammonia,  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  daily.  Frerichs 
^xmchem  importance  to  mild  alkaline  remedies  and  the  use  of  the  sulphurous 
pk.fwrml  wsUen.     Dietetic  and  other  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  im- 

Xbe  body  should  be  well  nourished,  the  surface  properly  protected 
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against  vicissitudes,  and  as  much  out-of-door  life  as  the  strength  will  pennit 
is  advisable.  Disorders  of  any  of  the  functions  are  to  receive  appropriaif 
attention.  Diarrhcea  occurs  not  infrequently,  and  this  will  claim  aiitringcnt 
remedies  and  perhaps  opium  in  small  doses.  Albuminuria  and  general  dw\t>j 
furnish  indications  the  same  as  when  these  symptoms  occur  in  connectidn 
with  any  of  the  renal  changes  which,  collectively,  are  called  BrigLi's 
disease. 

Cancer  of  the  Liver. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  tumor  which  may  occur  in  the  liver,  cancer  i»  th^ 
one  of  greatest  importance.  While  primary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  secondary  cancer.  Tb« 
statistics  of  Leichtenstern  show  74  cases  in  which  the  cancer  was  primarr. 
and  358  in  which  it  was  secondary.  Primary  hepatic  cancer  may  dt^vi'lop 
either  from  the  epithelium  of  the  bile-ducts  or  from  the  liver-cells.  In  s^^nu 
dary  cancer  of  the  liver,  the  primary  tumor  may  be  seated  in  various  orptm 
of  the  body,  but  will  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  stomach,  and  th«*n.  in 
order  of  frequency,  in  the  intestine,  including  the  rectum,  and  the  uterus.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  secondary  cancerous  nodules  may  be  d«'v**!. 
oped  from  emboli  of  cancer-cells,  transmitted  from  the  primary  growth  a]<>"!r 
the  portal  vessels  or  the  lymphatics  into  the  liver,  and  it  is  believed  that  th> 
is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  propagation.  A  cancer  in  an  adjoining  or^-in* 
especially  the  stomach,  may  invade  the  liver  by  continuous  growth. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  » 
single  large  tumor,  often  surrounded  with  several  smaller  cancerous  nodul^'^. 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  not  distinctly  circumscribed.     The  liver  to  a  great  exttr-. 
then,  seems  to  be  transformed  into  a  cancerous  mass  which  pTeferr^-*.  :• 
some  degree,  the  form  and  markings  of  the  normal  liver.     A  liver  mff'-^'  - 
with  infiltrated  cancer  sometimes  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  Urc* 
cirrhotic  liver,  but  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  lobules  are  larj^er,  an«l  t«f  a 
yellowish- white  color  in  cancer.     Secondary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  is  alm<^' 
invariably  presented  in  the  form  of  multiple  circumscribed  noduW  t>f  \an- 
iiig  size  and  number.     These  are  usually  many;  the  whole  oi^^an  may  k* 
studded  with  them;   but  sometimes  only  a  few  nodules  are  prv^nu     T\« 
cancerous  nodules  have  generally  a  whitish  color,  with  scatt4*red  jt* lk»«  *: 
dots  and  lines.     Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  cancerous  mass  «n>  <vi»- 
sionally  observed.     The  consistence  is  sometimes  that  of  scirrhous,  nmrT  ii^ 
quently  that  of  medullary,  carcinoma.     The  tumors  are  present  as  m\'W 
the  surface  as  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.     A  quite  characteristic  apfM-mrk.-  ^ 
of  those  nodules  which  rise  to  the  surface  is  the  presence  of  a  ctip-^B^^  ^;« 
depression  in  the  centre.     This  so-called  umbilication  is  due  to  ilegmirr:^  t 
and  wasting  changes  in  the  central  or  oldest  part  of  tlie  tumor.      Pan^A 
peritonitis,  causing  adhesions,  is  generally  developed  when  the  tumcirs  |tf>«/'-' 
Ix'yond  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases  the  peritonitis  becomes  gi^nrraL 

The  type  of  the  secondary  cancer  conforms  gt*nerally  to  that  of  the  pnos.'* 
growth.     As  a  rule,  the  cancerous  alveoli  are  large  and  cloche  foj»rtli<-r.  -• 
contain  irregularly  shaped,  polygonal  cells.     The  cells  may,  howrTcr,  t« 
the  cylindrical  epithelial  type.     So-called  melanotic  carcinoma  of  the  !:-■• 
is  secondary  usually  to  similar  primary  tumors  of  the  choroid  coat  ct  i^    • 
or  of  the  skin.     They  are  clafisitied  by  many  among  the  me 

The  cancerous  affection  usually  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  en! 
the  liver.     The  increase  in  size  and  weight  is  sometimes  enoruoiM.     T 
weight  has  been  known  to  reach  twenty-five  pounds.     Primary,  ^  «r. 
s«*rondary,  cancer  of  the  gall-bUdder  and  larger  btle-ducts,  has 
observed. 
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Cancer  here,  as  in  other  situationB,  rarely  occurs  in  early  life.  Of  472 
analyzed  by  Leichtenstem,  the  ages  in  37  were  between  20  and  30 
years  ;  in  61  between  30  and  40  years ;  in  250  between  40  and  60  years,  and 
in  33  over  60  years.     Of  756  cases,  334  were  men  and  422  women.* 

It  18  a  singular  fact  that  cancer  in  this  situation  is  more  infrequent  in  tropi- 
cal than  in  temperate  climates. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  being  generally  secondary,  the  symptoms,  in  most  cases, 
are  combined  with  those  referable  to  other  affected  organs.  It  is  much  oftener 
secondary  to  an  affection  of  other  abdominal  viscera  than  to  a  primary  can- 
cer of  a  part  not  connected  with  the  portal  circulation ;  and  when  developed 
secondarily,  under  these  cii-cumstances,  the  hepatic  affection  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  general  manifestations  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  namely,  waxy  pallor, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  debility,  are  usually  present,  sooner  or  later,  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  situations,  the  affection  sometimes  makes  considerable  pro- 
greets  before  cachectic  phenomena  are  apparent.  The  affection  in  some  cases 
remains  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  quite  latent.  The  general  symptoms 
may  be  manifest  without  local  phenomena  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  affection  speedily  gives  rise  to  both 
general  and  local  symptoms.  Fain  is  usually  more  or  less  prominent,  refera- 
ble to  the  liver,  and  shooting  in  different  directions.  Tenderness  on  pressure 
is  a  frequent  symptom.  Jaundice  occurred  in  67  of  146  cases  analyzed  by 
Leichtenstem.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  the  jaundice  persists  until 
death.  Peritoneal  effiision  occurs  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases, 
namely,  78  of  154  cases.  This  may  be  due  to  peritonitis  excited  by  the  cancer- 
ous tumors,  or  to  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein.  In  the  latter  case  the  effused 
liquid  is  serum  without  lymph ;  in  the  former,  more  or  less  lymph  is  exuded. 
Occasionally  blood,  extravasatcd  into  the  cancer,  escapes  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be  so  great  as  to  require  tapping. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  are  early  impaired,  and  at  a  later  period  diarrhcea 
not  infrequently  occurs.  CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  latter  part  of  life.  Emaciation  and  loss  in  weight  are  progressive,  and 
death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia,  if  the  patient  be  not  carried  off  by  some 
intercurrent  disease.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  hastened  by  peritonitis 
induced  by  the  local  affection,  by  abundant  hemorrhage,  by  co-existing  can- 
cerous affections  elsewhere,  and  by  various  accidental  complications.  Aside 
from  these  circumstances,  the  progress  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  rapid  and 
sometimes  slow.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year,  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeding  the  latter.     The  average  duration  is  twenty  weeks. 

In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty.  The  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  nodules  or  tumors  appreciable  by 
the  touch,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  and  frequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situation,  render  the  nature  of  the  affection 
sufficiently  clear.  The  hepatic  affections  to  be  excluded  are,  abscess  of  the 
liver,  cirrhosis,  waxy  liver,  hydatids,  and  syphilitic  growths.  For  their 
diagnostic  characters  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  treating  of  these 
affections.  Tumors  situated  near  the  liver  are  to  be  discriminated,  namely, 
aneurism,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  peritoneal  or  omental  cancer,  a  distended 
gall-bladder,  and  fecal  masses  in  the  ascending  or  transverse  colon.  The 
antecedent  and  co-existing  symptoms,  taken  in  connection  with  the  local  signs, 
are  in  most  cases  sufficient  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  Progressive  loss  in 
weight  and  the  appearances  which  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia,  point  to  a 
malignant  disease. 

1  Vide  Ziemssen's  Handbuoh. 
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The  diagnosis  is  difficult  when  no  evidence  is  obtained  hj  palpation.  If 
the  cancerous  growth  be  confined  within  the  organ,  and  the  latter  be  simpij 
enlarged,  still  more,  if  the  size  be  normal  or  below  that  of  health,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affection  can  only  be  conjectured  in  view  of  more  or  leas  pain  and 
tenderness  over  the  liver,  conjoined  with  a  cachectic  condition  and  the  exist- 
enc^  of  cancer  elsewhere,  llie  diagnosis  is  impossible  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  there  are  no  physical  signs  and  the  affection  is  latent  as  regards  local 
symptoms. 

The  age  of  the  patient,  peritoneal  effusion,  persisting  jaundice,  and  heredi- 
tary predisposition  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  has  reference  only  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  Pain  will  often  require  the  habitual  use  of  opium.  Ao 
advantage  of  an  early  diagnosis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  injurious  roe<ii- 
cation.  Every  debilitating  measure  will  tend  to  shorten  life.  The  system  \i 
to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  tonic  remedies,  nutritions  diet,  six! 
other  hygienic  measures.  The  object  in  this,  as  in  other  chronic  incuraMf 
affections,  is  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  system  in  resisting,  as  long  aa  possiblr, 
the  fatal  termination. 

Other  Hew  Growths  in  the  Liver. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  more  common  of  the  other  tumors  found  in  t) ' 
liver  must  suffice,  since  they  possess  generally  no  clinical  interest     Priman' 
sarcoma  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  liver.     Secondary  melanotic  sarc^^rth 
has  been  mentioned  under  cancer.     Spindle-celled  sarcomata  and  lymph- ^ 
sarcomata  have  been  observed  as  secondary  growths  in  the  liver.     TubtTt*i 
appears  in  the  liver  in  the  form  of  countless  miliary  nodules  of  small,  <*t!«i 
microscopic,  size  in  the  course  of  general  tuberculosis.      Large,  <t«»litarT. 
cheesy  tubercles  may  occur  in  the  liver,  as  in  the  brain  and  splern,  but  %t> 
pathological  curiosities  in  this  situation.     Lymphomata  are  present  in  inar.\ 
cases  of  leucocythsemia  and  pseudo-leucocythaemia.     Little  nodular  arrumu- 
lations  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  portal  canals,  so-called  miliary  lymphoaata. 
are  often  observed  after  death  from  typhoid  fever,  also  in  cases  of  dipbtbrru. 
smallpox,  and  scarlatina.     Adenoma  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  eitber  a.«  ^ 
nodular  hyperplasia  of  liver  substance  or  as  an  atypical  growth  of  bile-4ii»rt* 
in  a  nodular  form.     Cysts  of  retention  developed  from  bile-ducts  nn<l  cT*t« 
apparently  of  new  formation,  are  not  infrequent,  combined  sometaiBr^  «.:. 
cystic  disease  of  the  kidney.     Little  nodules  of  cavernous  tissue  are  ot'7<-c 
observed  in  the  liver.     Gummata  have  been  referred  to  under  Che  beaii  *s 
Syphilitic  Hepatitis. 

Eohinoeoconi  or  Hydatid  Tnmori  of  tbo  LiT«r. 

The  cchinococcus  represents  the  larval  stage  of  taenia  echiiiococriiflis»  a  ta|«  > 
worm,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  infests  the  «mail  inttf«t.:>' 
of  the  dog.  The  embryos  developed  from  the  taenia's  eggs  which  haTr  t«-«  - 
introduced  into  the  human  alimentary  canal,  make  their  way  tbroa^  t*  - 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  into  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  wberr  i>.'" 
undergo  further  development.  It  is  held  that  these  embryos  may  rtiicT  :* 
liver  also  by  way  of  the  bile-ducts.  A  hydatid  tumor  or  echinococciifc  - « ** 
consists  of  a  membranous  bladder,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin«ikc»l  *  4 
child's  head,  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  developed  from  the  narr^Msiii.-^ 
tissue.  The  hydatid  vesicle  is  not  adherent  to  the  surrounding  sac  It>  «w. 
is  composed  of  an  outer  cuticular  layer  which  appears  nndrr  the  mM-n«w^  .<• 
clear  and  translucent  with  exceedingly  characterisiic  parallel  Uaea 
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a  lamellated  stmctare,  and  an  inner  granular,  germinal  layer  prorided  with 
ciliae.  In  simple  echinococcus  cysts,  minute  whitish  particles,  called  broods 
eapsuieSy  which  contain  several  scoliees  or  tapeworm  heads,  project  as  out* 
growths  from  the  inner  germinative  layer  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac  which  is 
filled  with  fluid.  A  scolex  has  in  front  four  suckers  and  a  double  row  of 
thirty  to  forty  hooklets.  It  is  capable  of  invaginating  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  head,  so  that  the  hooklets  may  appear  to  be  in  the  dilated  posterior 
part.  This  scolex  undergoes  no  further  development  in  man,  but  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  certain  animals,  especially  the  dog, 
it  becomes  a  fully-developed  tapeworm.  Simple  echinococcus  cysts  are  not 
common  in  man.  Usually  there  is  an  endogenous  proliferation  of  so-called 
daughter  vesicles,  so  that  the  main  or  mother  cyst  contains  floating  globular 
or  ovoid  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  and  in  num- 
ber frouk  a  few  to  several  thousand.  The  daughter  and  sometimes  grand- 
danghter  cysts  produce  from  their  inner  germinal  layer  brood-capsules  con- 
taining scoliees  in  the  manner  described  for  the  mother  cyst.  Very  rarely  in 
man,  but  frequently  in  the  ruminants,  there  is  an  exogenous  instead  of  an 
endo^genoos  growth  of  daughter  vesicles  which  then  appear  as  small  sacs 
outside  of  the  mother  cyst.  The  fluid  contained  in  an  echinococcus  cyst,  free 
from  regressive  or  inflamnuttory  changes,  is  clear,  somewhat  opdescent, 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  of  a  specific  gravity  between  1007  and  1015; 
it  is  devoid  of  albumen  or  has  only  a  trace,  is  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
contains  frequently  grape-sugar,  inosite,  succinic  acid  and  succinates,  and 
some  less  important  ingredients.  For  a  description  of  the  modifications, 
some  of  a  rather  complex  nature,  which  may  occur  in  the  structure  of  echino- 
coccus cysts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  especially  of  entoasoa.^ 
Brief  reference,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  regressive  changes  and  to  the 
moltilocular  echinococcus.  The  fluid  may  be  absorbed  or  thickened,  the 
vesicles  and  scoliees  may  undergo  fatty  and  calcareous  metamorphoses,  and 
the  fibrous  capsule  may  shrink  so  that  nothing  is  lefl  but  a  fatty  calcareous 
nodule  containing  usually  cholesterin  and  haematoidin  crystals.  The  hook- 
lets are  preserved  among  the  debris  and  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  this  way 
spontaneous  cure  may  ensue.  It  is  maintained  that  the  destruction  of 
echinococci  is  sometimes  due  to  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  mother  cyst. 
Inflammation,  resulting  in  suppuration,  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  may  take 
place*  Sometimes  no  scoliees  are  developed.  Such  cysts,  with  or  without 
daughter  vesicles,  are  called  acephalocysti, 

^hinococci  occur  in  the  liver  oftener  than  in  all  other  parts  .collectively. 
They  may  be  present  in  any  organ  of  the  body.  Usually  there  exists  a  sin- 
^  tumor,  but  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more.  Similar  tumors  sometimes 
co-exist  in  other  organs,  more  especially  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  Oftener 
found  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe,  they  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
organ.  The  growth  of  the  echinococcus  is  very  slow,  extending  usually  over 
years ;  it  is  sometimes  continuous,  or  it  may  become  arrested  at  any  stage  by 
the  death  and  consequent  regressive  changes  of  the  animal. 

The  clinical  history  oflfers  nothing  which  points  to  this  or  any  aflection  of 
the  liver  until  the  tumor  attains  to  a  suflicient  size  to  occasion  inconvenience 
by  pressing  on  the  adjacent  parts.  As  long  as  the  tumor  is  contained  within 
the  gland,  it  is  usually  completely  latent.  It  gives  rise  to  neither  pain  nor 
tenderness,  and  the  hepatic  functions  are  not  appreciably  disturbed.   Hydatids 

>  The  following  works  may  be  consulted :  Davaine,  Traits  des  Entozoalres,  2me 
ftdition,  PariSy  1877.  Leackart,  Die  menschlichen  Parasiten,  I.,  Leipzig,  1863.  Heller, 
in  Ziemssen'a  Cyclopedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.     Cobbold's  Treatise  on 
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of  considerable  size  are  not  infrequently  discovered  unezpectedlj  in  antopsied 
examinations.  If,  however,  the  cyst  be  situated  near  the  peripherr,  and 
project  considerably  beyond  the  organ,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  local  grmp- 
toms  directing  the  attention  to  the  part.  Usually,  under  these  circuiiistanc«-^ 
pain  is  slight  or  wanting,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  liver.  When  pain  is  present,  it  is  due  mainly  to  inflam- 
mation developed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The  pressure  upon  adjacent 
parts  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  differ  according  to  the  direction  in  whirb 
the  tumor  extends.  Extending  into  the  thoracic  space,  it  gives  rise  to  drt^ 
pncea  on  exertion,  cough,  and  palpitation.  Pressure  on  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine is  liable  to  produce  vomiting  and  constipation.  .  If  the  vena  cava  be 
compressed,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  follows.  The  growth  of  tkne 
tumor  is  attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  oo 
febrile  movement,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  be  unimpaired. 

Important  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  incident  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  cyst,  or  the  discharge  of  its  contents  by  ulceration.  Thes* 
symptoms  will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  opening  occms.  Pltfo- 
ritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis  are  results  of  the  rupture,  respectiv^lj, 
into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities,  and  the  two  latter  afiec- 
tions  thus  induced  are  uniformly  fatal.  The  first  of  these  three  affections  u 
very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Opening  into  the  vena  cava,  it  gives  riae  to  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  from  embolism.  If  the 
lung  be  perforated  without  general  pleuritis,  cough  and  expectoration  are 
prominent  symptoms,  and  in  the  latter  are  contained,  from  time  to  time, 
hydatids,  together  with  bile  in  some  cases.  If  perforation  of  the  lung  ensu^ 
after  the  evacuation  into  the  pleural  sac,  the  phenomena  of  pneamo-hydro- 
thorax  are  developed.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  colon  is  usually  at- 
tended by  severe  pain,  and  is  followed  by  the  discharge,  either  by  vomiting 
or  stool,  of  hydatids.  The  discharge  of  the  hydatids  into  the  bOiary  passap^ 
gives  rise  to  jaundice.  Jaundice,  irrespective  of  this  cause,  is  rare  in  ca?t^ 
of  hydatid  tumor.  Dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical 
history  of  the  affection.  Both  jaundice  and  hydro-peritoneum,  however,  ar« 
occasionally  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  biliary  passages  with- 
out the  liver,  and  on  the  vena  portse. 

A  diagnosis  is  impracticable  as  long  as  the  growth  does  not  extend  bejood 
the  gland.  The  affection  can  only  be  recognized  when  either  the  tumor  is 
discoverable  by  physical  examination,  or  hydatids  are  discharged  throazh 
some  outlet. .  A  tumor  extending  from  the  anterior  surface,  or  from  the  inmr 
or  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  afler  it  has  attained  to  a  certain  size,  is  apparent 
to  the  touch.  The  diagnosis  now  involves  its  discrimination  from  other 
tumors.  When  situated  over  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cancer 
and  hepatic  abscess.  This  discrimination  may  generally  be  made  witboot 
much  difRculty.  From  cancer  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smooth  and  gkybobr 
form,  its  elasticity  and  the  sense  of  fluctuation,  the  freedom  from  pain,  and  the 
absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  From  hepatic  abscess  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness,  and  by  its 
being  unattended  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  which  suppuration  gene- 
rally gives  rise,  namely,  chills,  fever,  etc.  Extending  from  the  left  border, 
it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  pancreuw  and 
from  an  aneurismal  tumor.  The  connection  of  the  hydatid  tumor  with  the 
liver,  and  the  disconnection  of  other  tumors,  may  generally  be  ascertained  br 
palpation  and  percussion.  Cancer  of  the  stomacli  or  of  the  pancreas  is  D^QaUj 
accompanied  by  pain,  and,  in  the  former  situation,  by  notable  gastric  5Tinp- 
toms.  The  cancerous  cachexia  may  be  apparent.  The  cancerous  tomor  ti 
generally  irregular  or  lobulated.     An  aneurismal  tumor  is  distinguished  by 
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its  anterior  and  lateral  pulsation,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  murmur,  and 
generallj  bj  persistent  gnawing  pain  referable  to  the  back. 

A  physical  sign  sometimes  obtained  by  percussion,  is  highly  distinctive  of 
a  hydatid  tumor.  If  percussion  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  or  the  whole  hand  being  placed  over  the  tumor,  the  collision  of  the 
floating  hydatids  with  each  other  causes  a  characteristic  tactile  vibration 
known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.  The  sensation  is  compared  to  that  felt  when 
percussion  is  made  upon  the  hand  resting  on  a  mass  of  jelly.  By  placing  the 
stethoscope  over  the  tumor  and  practising  percussion,  a  peculiar  sound  is 
elicited,  which  in  some  cases  has  a  musical  intonation  like  the  sound  from  a 
violoncello.     These  signs  are  obtained  in  only  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

A  hydatid  tumor  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  thoracic  space,  gives 
nse  to  flatness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  from  the 
base  of  the  chest  upward  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  the  tumor 
extends,  with,  perhaps,  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart.  The  signs 
are  those  of  pleuritis  with  efRision.  Attention  to  the  following  point  will 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases.  In  pleuritis,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  effusion,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  is  denoted 
by  flatness  extending  upward  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  affected  side  of 
the  chest,  to  about  a  uniform  height.  But  the  flatness  due  to  a  tumor  ex- 
tending into  the  thoracic  space  generally  has  an  irregular  limit — that  is, 
the  flatness  extends  higher  at  some  than  at  other  points.  Moreover,  the  test 
of  the  presence  of  liquid  effusion,  afforded  by  the  results  of  percussion  when 
the  position  of  the  body  is  changed  from  the  vertical  to  the  recumbent,  is  not 
available  in  the  case  of  a  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  opens  externally,  or  its  contents 
are  discharged  by  expectoration,  vomiting,  or  stool,  is  established  by  the 
discovery  of  hydatids  either  entire,  or  the  remains  left  after  their  destruction. 
If  entire,  they  are  easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  If  not  entire,  the 
microscope  is  to  be  employed  to  discover  shreds  of  the  characteristic  mem- 
brane, and  booklets  of  echinococci. 

The  most  certain  means  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  tumor  are  not  discharged  through  some  outlet  externally, 
is  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  an  exploring  canula. 
If  the  fluid  withdrawn  be  clear,  free  from  albumen  as  tested  by  means  of  heat 
and  nitric  acid,  and  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium,  there  can  scarcely  be  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor.  The  presence  of  succinic  acid  or 
of  ^Qoose  speaks  also  for  echinococcus.  If  the  contents  have  become  mixed 
with  blood  or  inflammatory  products,  the  chemical  examination  is  not  con- 
dosive.  If  scolices  or  their  booklets,  or  portions  of  the  finely  striated,  but 
otherwise  homogeneous,  echinococcus  membrane  be  found  in  the  fiuid,  the 
diagnosis  is  established. 

Hjdatid  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  serious  except  from  their  size.  They 
do  barm  by  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts.  They  prove  serious,  also,  by  opening 
into  situations  in  which  grave  or  fatal  diseases  are  thereby  induced.  The 
prognosis  in  these  cases  has  been  already  stated.  If  the  opening  occur  in  a 
sitoatioQ  whence  the  contents  are  discharged  from  the  body,  namely,  through 
the  integument,  into  the  bronchi,  or  the  alimentary  canal,  recovery  may  be 
boped  for,  or  expected,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases. 
If  recovery  do  not  take  place,  the  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  protracted 
irritation  and  progressive  exhaustion  due,  generally,  to  suppuration  within 
tbesac 

In  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the  liver,  there  are  two  objects  to 
which  measures  may  be  directed.  One  object  is  the  evacuation  of  the  tumor; 
the  other  is  to  arrest  its  growth  and  promote  absorption  of  its  contents.    Medi- 
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cinal  means  are  applicable  to  the  last-named  object  only;  the  first  object  is, 
of  course,  to  be  effected  exclasively  bj  surgical  interference. 

Several  internal  remedies  have  been  proposed  as  capable  of  destroying  the 
hydatids.  On  the  death  of  the  parasite,  the  tumor  ceases  to  grov,  sod, 
gi*adually  diminishing  in  size,  may  finally  disappear.  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  a  spontaneous  cure  not  infrequently  takes  place.  Calomel,  cooudod 
salt,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  have  been  thought  to  have  the  power  ci 
effecting  the  destruction  of  the  hydatids,  these  remedies  acting  by  beii^ 
absorbed  and  exerting  a  poisonous  effect  upon  them.  Their  efficacy,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  established  by  clinical  observation. 

An  effectual  surgical  measure,  in  certain  cases,  is  to  make  an  inciskn  into 
the  tumor,  sufficiently  large  to  remove  both  the  liquid  and  the  hydatids  whicli 
it  may  contain.  This  operation  is  warrantable  when  the  tumor  extends  ii 
an  outward  direction,  provided  adhesions  have  taken  place  around  a  space  n 
which  the  opening  is  made,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  A  method  of  determining  whether  adhe- 
sions exist  or  not,  is  to  ascertain  if  the  tumor  or  the  liver  be  depressed  bv  t 
forced  inspiration,  or  remain  fixed  in  the  same  position.  This  point  u 
readily  ascertained  by  marking  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  the  situation  of  the 
tumor,  or  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  or  its  upper  margin,  successivetj  at 
the  end  of  an  expiratory  and  an  inspiratory  act.  After  evacuating  the  nmiar, 
cicatrization  may  be  expected  to  follow,  but  this  result  may  be  preceded  br 
suppuration  within  the  sac,  which  may  be  continued  so  as  to  involve  danger 
from  constitutional  irritation  and  exhaustion. 

A  simple  method  of  treatment  which  oflen  suffices  for  the  care,  is  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  aspiration,  puncturing  the  sac  with  a  fine 
hollow  needle  or  trocar.  The  destruction  of  the  parasite  may  be  in  this  waj 
effected,  and  the  risk  of  the  escape  of  the  liquid  into  the  peritoneal  cavirr 
must  be  extremely  small.  The  injection  of  medicated  liquids  into  the  sac  n 
unnecessary,  and  increases  the  liability  to  suppuration.  If  supporation  occnr« 
a  free  opening  may  be  requisite.  In  order  to  avoid  danger  from  a  fi« 
opening,  Simon  recommends  the  following  procedure :  ^*  The  tumor  is  punc- 
tured with  a  fine  trocar  and  the  canula  allowed  to  remain ;  in  24  hours  pm- 
toneal  union  will  have  taken  place.  Eight  days  afterward  a  second  trocar  is 
thrust  in  at  some  distance  from  the  former,  and  the  canula  again  allow^  to 
remain.  After  about  22  hours  the  two  punctured  wounds  may  be  inut«d 
by  an  incision."'  For  the  destruction  of  the  parasite,  electricity,  transmitted 
through  needles  introduced  into  the  tumor,  has  been  effective. 

The  prophylaxis  of  hydatids,  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  is  to  be  based  oo 
the  source,  namely,  the  ova  of  the  tsenia  echinococcos  developed  in  the  inteiu 
tine  of  the  dog.  Hence,  it  is  important,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  the  introduction  of  ova  from  the  excreta  of  this  animsl  iatt> 
the  human  intestine. 

Multilocular  BehinocoecuB. 

The  echinococcus  multilocularis  represents  a  peculiar  form  of  dev^l<ip- 
ment  of  this  parasite.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  has  been  found  onlj 
in  the  liver.  It  forms  a  hard,  smooth  tumor  often  of  very  large  size,  whicb 
takes  the  place  of  the  liver  parenchyma.  Upon  section,  this  tumor  bear*  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  colloid  cancer,  with  which  it  was  formerly  coo- 
founded.  In  the  meshes  of  a  firm,  fibrous  stroma  are  small  cavities  cos* 
taining  a  gelatinous  material,  in  which  are  present  the  characteristic  echioo- 
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eoecoa  membranesy  rarelj  in  the  form  of  vesicles.  Fully  formed  scoliees  are 
rarelj,  their  hooklets  more  frequently,  found.  The  tumor  has  a  tendency  to 
form  in  its  central  part  ulcerative  cavities,  sometimes  filled  with  pus.  Vir- 
cboWy  who  first  recognized  the  nature  of  the  disease,  holds  that  the  echino- 
coccus  multilocularis  develops  in  the  lymph-vessels,  Friedreich  that  it  grows 
in  the  bloodvessels  and  bile-ducts. 

«  The  disease  has  been  observed  almost  exclusively  in  south  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  and  graver  than 
those  of  ordinary  echinococcus.  They  are,  jaundice,  often  intense  and  rarely 
absent,  gastric  irritation,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  progressive  emaciation,  and,  at  the  last, 
oUben  hemorrhage  from  different  mucous  membranes.  The  prognosis  is  very 
grave.  The  enlarged  liver  presents  usually  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  and  not 
the  nodolar  swellings  of  ordinary  echinococcus  and  cancer.  The  duration, 
too,  is  longer  than  that  of  cancer  which  is  not  usually  accompanied  with 
enlarged  ^een  or  such  intense  jaundice.     There  is  no  effectual  treatment. 

Other  parasites  which  have  been  found  in  the  liver  are  the  cysticercus 
ceUulosc,  pentastoma  denticulatum  and  constrictum,  and  the  psorosperms. 
A  specimen  of  the  pentastoma  constrictum  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  M.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Missouri,  which  had  been  expectorated  by  a  patient  under  his 
care.  From  75  to  100  of  these  parasites  had  been  expectorated.  The  liver 
was  much  enlarged,  and  their  primary  habitat  was  probably  in  this  organ.^ 

Pigmentary  Deposits  within  the  Liver. 

A  deposit  of  dark-colored  granules  in  the  liver,  giving  to  the  organ  a  steel- 
mj,  chocolate,  or  bronzed  appearance,  is  observed  not  infrequently  after 
(Vratb  from  malarial  fevers.  A  similar  deposit  generally  co-exists  in  the 
s|*U«n,  and  may  be  found  in  other  organs.  It  is  found  in  the  blood,  especially 
within  the  portal  vessels.  The  source  of  the  pigmentary  matter,  together 
with  till  pathological  relations  and  effects,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled. 
(  Vide  Part  I.  page  82.)  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  pigment  liver  is 
hardly  entitled  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  hepatic  affections.  It  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  entering  into  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  periodi- 
cal fevers. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent  before  the 
^T»*r»l  degenerative  affections  to  which  this  organ  is  liable  were  as  well 
tmderwlood  as  now.  Klebs'  distinguishes  between  hypertrophy  and  hyper- 
j4a^iA  of  the  liver.  (Vide  Part  I.  page  41.)  In  the  former  there  is  an 
ir.'-rvraae  in  the  size,  in  the  latter  an  increase  in  the  number,  of  the  liver- 
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lltL.  According  to  the  same  author,  h3rpertrophy  of  the  liver  occurs  in 
•ii^betea  mellitus;  hyperplasia  sometimes  in  drunkards;  hyperplasia  com- 
briwHl  ^th  hypertrophy  in  leucocythsemia  and  pseudo-leucocythaemia.  Com« 
1 1  iiaalnffj  hypertrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  liver,  when  other  parts  are 
inmufcasffl  or  destroyed,  as  in  cirrhosis,  syphilitic  liver,  abscess,  etc.,  has 
b^^o  ^lescribed  by  some  writers.  The  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  liver 
been  folly  established.     At  all  events,  the  physician  is  never  called 
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apon  to  recognise  and  treat  hypertrophy  of  this  organ.  Simple  atrophj  d 
the  liver  occurs  as  a  senile  change,  and  sometimes  in  diseases  aoeompsoied 
with  prolonged  marasmus.  The  liver  is  uniformly  diminished  in  siie,  sikI 
the  liver  cells  often  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  reddish-brown  pigment 
(brown  atrophy). 

Portal  Thrombosis.    Pyle-thromboiit.   AdlieaiTe  tad 

Suppurative  Pyle-phlebitis. 

Thrombosis  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  or  of  its  laiger  bnuKhea, 
may  be  due  to  pressure  from  without,  caused  by  enlarged  glands,  afaseesM*, 
tumors,  impacted  gall-stones,  fibrous  bands  resulting  from  localized  or  genend 
peritonitis,  or  from  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  connectiTe 
tissue  (portal  phlebitis).  It  may  be  caused  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  veim 
or  calcific  plates  resulting  from  chronic  endo-phlebitis.  It  may  be  seooodiiT 
to  cirrhosis.  A  blow  upon  the  abdomen  has  been  known  to  cause  portal 
thrombosis. 

In  recent  cases  the  thrombus  is  grayish-red  or  yellowish  in  color,  and 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vesseL  It  either  partially  or 
completely  occludes  the  vessel.  In  the  so-called  adhesive  pyle-phlebttis«  the 
presence  of  the  thrombus  leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vesM-l 
resulting  in  what  is  regarded  as  an  organization  of  the  thrombos.  (  Tiir 
Part  I.  page  29.)  The  thrombosed  vessel  is  converted  into  a  fibnwf  cord 
either  solid  or  canalized.  In  the  latter  case,  the  circulation  may  be  partiaiW 
or  completely  re-established,  and  recovery  takes  place.  If  the  main  track 
of  the  portal  vein  be  occluded,  life  is  not  prolonged  sufficiently  for  the  orpa- 
izing  process  to  take  place. 

The  symptoms  of  adhesive  pyle-thrombosis  or  pyle-phlebitia  are  refcnbie 
to  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation.  If  the  oedoBioa  br 
complete  or  nearly  so,  it  gives  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  The  ratiooal«  t« 
the  same  as  in  dropsy  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  From  the  lattff  it  u 
distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  liquid,  and  by  its  uecuiic*^ 
in  persons  not  addicted  to  spirit-drinking,  this  being  the  cause  par  extSnet 
o£  cirrhosis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  intestine  may  occnr,  a*  ^ 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  and  sometimes  precedes  the  occurrence  of  dropsy.  T"' 
spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged.  The  superficial  abdominal  veins  may  becoiw 
dilated.  Anorexia  and  loss  of  digestive  power  are  symptoms  occmiing  vitt- 
out  much  delay.  Diarrhoea  occurs  frequently.  The  lower  limbs  and  (tth'ia.* 
become  greatly  oedematous.  There  is  progressive  loss  of  strength,  witi»«: 
fever,  and  death  may  take  place  within  a  few  weeks  by  astbenisu  Baf'i--  7 
fatal  asthenia  may  follow  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  Jaundice  is  often  pre>rt:L 
Its  occurrence  may  be  explained  by  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  bno*-'  -* 
of  the  portal  vein,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  a  coincident  obstrocltoo  of  the  t:.t- 
duct  from  the  same  causes  which  induce  thrombosis  of  the  vetna. 

The  treatment  embraces,  as  an  important  palliative  measoreY  paffacrDt>-^.« 
abdominis,  repeated  as  often  as  the  dropsical  accumulation  recitrs.  Mea#<i^« 
to  arrest  hemorrhage  are  indicated  when  this  occurs.  Additional  w^*s.^'^ 
are  those  to  meet  other  symptomatic  indicationSf  and  to  support  die  povvn  «< 
life. 


In  pyle-thrombosis,  as  just  described,  or  adhesive  pyle-pUebida,  ir'*A9^ 
mation  is  limited  to  the  site  of  the  thrombus.     The  phenomena  of  the  d.^ 
are  referable  to  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein.     Sappurative  pyle-phWh*;  <^ 
the  other  hand,  involves  the  presence  of  emboli  or  thrombi  which  art,  : 
only  mechanically,  but  by  the  agency  of  a  noxious  principle.     Owing  to  • 
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principle  thej  give  rise  to  multiple  hepatic  abscesses.  The  clinical  history  is 
that  of  pjiemiay  often  withont  symptoms  pointing  directly  to  the  liver.  Pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  jaundice,  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver  may  be  present.  To  these  symptoms  are  added  those  of  obstruction,  if, 
as  oaay  or  may  not  be  the  case,  the  portal  vein,  or  its  principal  branches,  be 
occluded. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  relate  to  ulcerative 
and  snppnrative  processes  within  the  district  of  the  portal  circulation.  In 
this  category  belong  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  typhlitis  and  peritjrphlitis,  ulcer- 
ati<m  of  the  gall-bladder,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tract,  particularly  dysenteric 
and  slooghing  nlcers,  abscesses  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum,  such  as  sometimes 
follow  8Qrgi(»d  operations  in  that  neighborhood,  and  inflammation  of  the 
umbilical  vein  in  the  newly-born  infant.  A  foreign  body  in  the  portal  vein 
may  give  rise  to  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis.  In  an  autopsy  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, a  fish-bone  two  inches  long  was  found,  one-half  in  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  the  other  half  in  the  portal  vein.  The  portal  vein  contained  puri- 
form  matter  and  the  liver  multiple  abscesses.  Another  similar  case  has  been 
reported.  A  thrombus  in  the  portal  vein  is  sometimes  a  direct  continuation 
of  a  thrombus  primarily  formed  in  some  of  the  rootlets  of  the  vein  at  the  dis- 
eased part.  Sometimes  the  thrombosis  follows  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus 
broken  off  from  a  thrombus  situated  in  some  of  the  afferent  branches  of  the 
portal  Tein. 

In  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  the  thrombus  breaks  down  into  a  puriform 
mass,  the  vascular  wallis  become  infiltrated  with  pus-cells,  the  suppurative 
process  extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  the  hepatic  paren- 
chyma, the  result  being  the  production  of  abscesses.  The  abscesses  are 
usually  not  of  large  she,  but  they  are  many,  and  their  distribution  can  some- 
times be  seen  to  follow  the  course  of  the  portal  vessels  within  the  liver. 

The  diagnosis  of  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  local 
symptoms  already  stated,  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  and 
the  antecedent  existence  of  some  one  of  the  causative  conditions  which  have 
been  named.  Certain  of  the  latter  are  not  discoverable  before  death,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  post-mortem  examination  sheds  no  light  on  the 
etiology.     The  affection  is  then  said  to  be  idiopathic. 

There  is  no  ground  for  encouragement  in  the  way  of  prognosis,  and  the 
treatment  has  relation  solely  to  symptomatic  indications  and  support. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  SOLID  VISCERA  OF  THE  ABDOMEK- 

(Concluded.) 

DiMMes  afftooting  the  Biliary  Passages.    Jaundice,  or  Icterus.    Funotional  AffKtloas  of  the 
LiTer.    Affections  of  the  Spleen.    Affections  of  the  Pancreaa. 

Diseases  Affecting  the  Biliary  Passages. 

THE  diseases  affecting  the  liver  which  have  been  considered,  relate,  for  tLe 
most  part,  to  the  parenchyma  or  substance  of  the  organ.  The  bUkrr 
passages,  within  and  without  the  liver,  inclusive  of  the  gall-bladder,  an* 
liable  to  disease.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ducts  U 
probably  an  affection  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Simple  or  ordinaiy  in- 
flammation, that  is,  analogous  to  inflammation  of  other  mucous  memhraoes, 
constitutes,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  pathological  condition  giTin; 
rise  to  the  affection  called  icterus  or  jaundice,  in  the  majority  of  the  cu>e»  ia 
which  this  affection  is  not  incidental  to  structural  lesions  of  the  liver  or  ot'oe 
surrounding  parts.  The  opportunity  of  obtaining  autopsical  proof  of  this  is 
rarely  offered,  because  ordinary  inflammation  in  this  situation  does  not  prove 
fatal.  The  swelling  of  the  membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  vithio 
the  ducts  occasion  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bile ;  beccr 
its  reabsorption,  causing  cholsemia  and  jaundice.  The  clinical  history  l( 
cases  of  jaundice  referable  to  this  pathological  condition,  generally  sbow»  int 
inflammation  to  have  had  its  point  of  departure  in  the  duodenum,  exteoiline 
thence  into  the  common  duct,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  tU 
hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  within  the  liver  (page  450). 

In  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts,  an 
exudation  of  fibrin  takes  place,  and  occlusion  of  the  ducts  may  fuljov. 
Complete  closure  of  the  comimon  duct,  in  addition  to  jaundice,  leads  to  an 
accumulation  of  bile  within  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  become  enormously  distended.  In  a  case  related  by  Van 
Swieten,  it  contained  eight  pounds  of  thick  bile.  In  a  case  recorded  br 
Benson,  the  space  occupied  by  the  distended  gall-bladder  was  so  great  thai 
dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  was  supposed  to  exist,  and  paracentesis  was  resorted 
to.  Frerichs,  who  cites  these  cases,  has  observed  a  case  in  which  there  was 
an  accumulation  of  eighteen  ounces.  The  accumulation  of  bile  withia  the 
gall-bladder  may  also  occur  from  the  impaction  of  a  biliary  calculus  in  iLe 
common  duct,  or  from  obstruction  of  this  duct  due  to  other  mechanicii 
causes.  Obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct,  preventing  the  passage  of  htle  into 
the  gall-bladder,  but  not  into  the  common  duct  and  intestine,  does  not  gire 
rise  to  jaundice,  but,  under  these  circumstances,  in  some  cases,  the  gall- 
bladder becomes  greatly  distended  with  a  purulent  liquid  due  to  inflammati^a 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  A  case  was  reported  by  the  late 
Prof.  Pepper,  in  which  the  gall-bladder  contained  af^r  death  two  qoarts  o( 
purulent  liquid  mixed  with  bile,  the  cystic  duct  being  completely  closed  br 
false  membrane.^     In  some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  the  gsU* 
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bladder  becomes  distended  with  a  serous  liquid.  In  these  cases  the  affection 
13  considered  as  dropsical,  and  has  been  called  hydrops  cy$tid%$  feUecB.  The 
liquid,  however,  is  not  purely  a  transudation,  but  contains  more  or  less  of 
infUmmatoiy  products. 

The  gall-bladder  distended  by  liquid  forms  a  tumor  which  is  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  a  hydatid  tumor  and  hepatic  abscess.  The  situation  of  the 
tumor,  its  form  before  dilatation  takes  place  sufficiently  to  distort  it,  and 
(exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  cystic  duct)  co-exist- 
ing jaundice  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  making  the  discrimination.  The  ante- 
cedent history  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
Account.  The  distending  liquid  may  be  presumed  to  be  bile  when  co -existing 
jaondice  and  absence  of  bile  in  the  stools  show  the  common  duct  to  be  ol^ 
itrucied  ;  and  the  liquid  is  either  purulent  or  serous  if  the  absence  of  jaundice 
fthows  the  obstruction  to  be  in  the  cystic  duct.  An  exploration  of  the  tumor 
by  means  of  a  very  small  trocar  or  needle  is  warrantable,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
ti  a  means  of  diagnosis.  The  liability  to  mistake  a  distended  gall-bladder 
for  a  moving  or  floating  kidney  is  to  be  mentioned. 

The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  individual 
cues.  Puncturing  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  discliarge  its  contents,  is  to 
be  resorted  to  when,  from  the  degree  of  dilatation,  there  is  danger  of  rupture 
taking  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  latter  accident  is  followed  by 
£ua1  peritonitis.  If  an  opening  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  without  aspiration,  the  same  precautions  are  to  be 
tak«*n,  with  reference  to  peritoneal  adhesions,  as  in  opening  an  hepatic  ab- 
seeM.  Bat  aspiration,  the  contents  being  withdrawn  through  a  small  hollow 
net^dle  or  canula,  is  to  be  preferred.  There  is  little,  if  any,  risk  in  this 
method,  even  if  peritoneal  adhesions  have  not  taken  place. 

Uleeration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  ducts,  as  an  occasional  effect  of 
xht  presence  of  calculi,  has  been  already  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  passage 
ti  laUl-Mones  or  hepatic  colic     Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  is  sometimes' 
the  result  of  inflammation,  irrespective  of  biliary  calculi  or  distension  from 
«4i«tructi<m.     The  symptoms  of  cholecyitititj  as  it  has  been  called,  however, 
^  not  point  to  its  existence,  nor,  perhaps,  to  the  existetice  of  any  affection. 
I  haiTe  met  with  a  case  of  ulceration  and  perforation  resulting,  apparently, 
ma  abscess  within  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  this  case  there 
DO  symptoms  of  any  disease  prior  to  the  sudden  development  of  perito- 
niti*  doe  u>  the  perforation.     There  were  no  calculi  in  this  case. 

The  gmll-bladder  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cancer.  In  most  cases,  however, 
wb«-n  seated  here,  it  is  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  liver. 

Tl>e  asearii  lumhricoideSj  or  round  worm,  occasionally  migrates  from  the 
intcratioe  into  the  common  ducts,  and  may  pass  into  the  branches  of  the 
hepAtie  duct  within  the  liver.  Dilatation  of  these  ducts  is  a  lesion  arising 
fn/tn  persisting  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  or  common  duct  from  any  cause. 

The  entozoa  known  as  the  Diitoma  ffepcUicum  and  Diitoma  Lanceolatum^ 
w  lirer-JiukeB^  which  are  common  in  the  biliary  passages  of  ruminant  ani- 
camiA,  hm^e  been  occasionally  found  in  roan.  They  give  rise  to  no  symptoms 
by  which  their  existence  could  be  suspected.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
tii^T  hawe  no  interest  or  importance,  in  a  pathological  view,  as  occurring  in 
t^'hiUBasi  species. 

Jaundice,   or  Icterns. 

The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  to  the  conjunc- 
tiraJ  nBesnbrane  of  the  eye  and  to  the  skin  a  yellow  color,  greater  or  less  in 
jfjpfee,    constitutes  the  morbid  condition  known  as  IcUru$,  or  Jaundice. 
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The  term  chokemia  denotes  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood,  and  under  thii 
head,  in  treating  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  in  Part  Firtty  wm 
embraced  the  general  pathology  of  the  affection  to  be  now  oousidered  (page 
80).  Of  the  two  terms,  icterus  and  jaundice,  the  latter  is  more  oommoolj 
used.  Both  terms,  as  regards  their  significance,  reUlie  to  yellowness  of  the 
surface  from  the  presence  of  bile-pigment,  whereas  chobemia  impliet  the 
presence  of  all  the  bile  constituents  in  the  blood. 

Jaundice  is  strictly  never  an  individual  disease.  It  is  merely  an  efieet  or 
a  symptom  of  disease.  But  as  it  is  an  obvious  and  striking  morbid  oonditioii 
dependent,  not  on  one  affection,  but  on  various  affections,  and  occurring  whca 
its  causation  is  not  evident,  it  is  regarded,  for  convenience  in  certain 
as  an  individual  disease.  In  recognizing  jaundice  as  an  individual 
cases  are  to  be  excluded  in  which  it  is  incidental  to  certain  affections,  xht 
existence  of  which  is  clearly  made  out.  Thus,  jaundice  occurs  in  certaia 
cases  of  all  the  hepatic  affections  which  have  been  considered,  namely,  acute 
hepatitis,  cirrhosis,  portal  phlebitis,  cancer,  etc.  etc.  It  occurs  also  in  several 
general  or  constitutional  diseases,  namely,  septicemia,  puerperal,  remittent 
and  relapsing  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  symptom. 

The  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood,  or  cholsemia,  is  a  result  of  the  entrance 
into  the  blood  of  bile  afler  its  secretion*  The  pigment  and  the  biliary  salts 
(the  glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda)  are  formed  within  the  liver,  that 
is,  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  The  bile,  however,  contains  at  least 
one  excrementitious  principle,  namely,  cholesterin.  The  latter  constituent 
of  bile  accumulates  in  the  blood  if  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be  from  any 
cause  suspended.  Whether  the  other  constituents  are  ever  formed  in  tLe 
blood,  is  now,  as  heretofore,  a  mooted  question.  It  is,  however,  generailj 
considered  as  established  that,  under  certain  pathological  conditions,  a  pignnnt 
analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  bilirubin  may  be  a  result  of  th« 
destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  irrespective  of  any  action  of  the  liver,  giring 
rise  to  the  same  appearances  as  when  bile  is  reabsorbed.  When  thus  pro- 
duced, jaundice  is  distinguished  as  Ktematogenous^  and  when  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  bile  it  is  called  hepatogenous.  For  a  further  consideration  of 
this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I.  page  80. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  disease, 
jaundice  is  probably  hepatogenous.  It  is  also  called  mechanical  and  ob^cruc^ 
tive  jaundice.  The  question  whether  the  jaundice  is  hepatogenous  or  hema- 
togenous, pertains  to  its  occurrence  in  various  infectious  diseases,  namely,  the 
continued  and  the  malarial  fevers,  yellow  fever,  to  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
to  snake-bites,  icterus,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  hasmatogenous  jaundice  relates  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  bile-pigment  alone,  whereas,  in  hepatogenoot 
jaundice,  all  the  constituents  of  the  biliary  secretion  enter  the  blood. 

The  passage  of  bile  into  the  blood  is  due  to  obstruction  to  ita  passage  into 
the  intestine.  The  most  frequent  of  the  various  causes  of  obetmction  is 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  this  vificns  being 
obstructed  by  either  swelling  of  the  membrane  at  the  opening  of  the  ductia 
communis,  or  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  latter  (catarrhal  or 
inflammatory  jaundice).  The  obstruction  may,  however,  proceed  from  vanooi 
other  causes,  such  as  tumors  seated  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  enlargement 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  outgrowths  from  the  liver,  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  or  morbid  growths  in  the  hepatico-duodenal  ligamenL  All  these 
produce  obstruction  by  outward  pressure  on  the  hepatic  or  common  duet. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  fecal  acnimn- 
lations  in  the  transverse  colon.     Obstruction  may  also  be  due  to  periUNieal 
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tdliesions  which  cause  traction  on  the  peritoneal  fold  which  contains  the 
common  duct.     Causes  within  the  ducts,  exclusive  of  inflammation,  are  gall- 
stones and  the  presence  of  lumhricoid  worms.     Ohstruction  of  intra-hepatic 
docts  maj  be  sufficient  to  cause  jaundice ;  and  obstruction  here  may  be  caused 
by  inflammation  and  the  pressure  of  deposits  or  new  growths  within  the  liver. 
Cases  in  which,  after  death,  no  appreciable  obstruction  is  discoverable,  and 
also  cases  in  which  jaundice  occurs  suddenly  after  a  violent  mental  emotion, 
and  perhaps  disappears  rapidly,  lend  support  to  the  theory  of  hsematogenous 
jaundice.     Spasm  of  the  common  duct,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  paralysis,  have  been  imagined  as  explanatory  of  these  cases ;  but  these 
explanations  are  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  duct  is  devoid  of  muscular 
fibres.     Another  supposition,  held  by  Frerichs,  Murchison,  and  others,  is 
that  bile  may  be  absorbed  unchanged  from  the  alimentary  canal  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  give  rise  to  jaundice.     In  the  opinion  of  some,  cases  of  so-called 
hematogenous  jaundice  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter  supposition,  or 
by  mechanical  obstruction,  the  evidence  of  which  may  not  be  discoverable 
after  death.*     It  may  be  doubted  if  simple  congestion  of  the  liver  gives  rise 
to  jaundice;  the  state  of  congestion  oflTers,  theoretically,  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  bile  into  the  circulation.     In  addition  to  the  causes  just  referred 
to  of  jaundice  without  obstruction  of  bile-^ucts,  it  is  conjectured  that  bile 
may  enter  the  bloodvessels  as  a  consequence  of  diminished  pressure  within 
the  portal  system  arising  from  hemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  vena  ports,  thrombi,  etc.     Another  conjecture,  based  on  the 
supposed  agency  in  inspiration  of  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  liver 
in  promoting  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal,  is  that,  in  cases  of 
much  enfeebled  respiration,  there  may  be  a  suflicient  stasis  of  bile  in  the  bile- 
ducts  for  the  production  of  jaundice.     In  this  way  some  authors  explain  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice  directly  after  birth  (icterus  neonatorum).     The  occur- 
rence of  jaundice  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  is  too  infrequent  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  any  direct  pathological  connection,  as  implied  in  the  name  ictertti 
memtrualu  proposed  by  Senator. 

Yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  takes  place  after  a  certain  amount 
of  bile  has  entered  the  circulation.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  the 
bile-pigment  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  liquid  of  serous 
cavities.  The  coloration  of  the  surface  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  bile- 
pigment  in  the  transuded  liquid  which  infiltrates  the  tissues.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  color  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
the  cliohcmia.  The  presence  of  the  bile-pigment  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  is 
shown  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  liquid  beneath  the  epidermis,  if  a  blister  be 

applied. 

The  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice  contains  bile-pigment  in  abundance,  and 
almost  invariably  hyaline,  and  sometimes  epithelial,  casts.  The  presence  of 
the  pigment  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  it  gives  to  linen  a  yellow  stain.  The 
perspiration  contains  it,  and  the  body-linen  may  also  be  stained  yellow,  espe- 
cially from  the  abundant  cutaneous  secretion  in  the  axilla.  It  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  contained  in  the  saliva,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  it  found  in  mucus,  but  it  may 
be  found  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonitis  developed  in  a  person  affected  with 
jaundice.  The  milk  of  nursing  women  rarely  contains  it,  although  its  presence 
in  this  secretion  has  been  observed.  The  humors  of  the  eye  do  not  contain 
it,  except  in  some  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  unusually  intense.  The 
*' jaundiced  eye"  (xanthopsia)  is  so  rare  an  event  that  the  phrase  is  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  poetical  license. 

'  Consult  treatises  by  Frerichs  and  by  Murchison,  Wagner's  General  Pathology, 
and  article  by  Ponfiok  in  Ziemssen'B  Handbuoh  der  specielleu  PathologieundTherapie, 
l*ip«g,  1878. 
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The  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  colored.  T^ 
coloration  is  seen  especially  in  the  areolar  tissne,  the  serous  membnuiesv  mmd 
the  muscles.  The  substance  of  the  brun  escapes,  exeept  in  cases  in  whick 
it  is  unusually  infiltrated  with  serum,  that  is,  oedematous. 

Bile  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the  circulation  and  nerroos  systei^ 
The  heart's  action  is  usually  diminished  in  frequency.  The  pulse  frequently 
falls  to  50,  40,  or  even  lower,  in  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  not  associated 
with  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  and,  if  thus  associated,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  less  than  if  jaundice  did  not  co-exist.  The  effect  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood,  not  of  the  pigment,  but  of  the  biliaiy  acid  salts.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  may  be  lowered.  The  respirations  dimimsh  in  fn&. 
quency  in  proportion  to  the  effect  on  the  circulation.  The  mental  &eiilue» 
are  dull,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  somnolency.  Pruritus  of  the  snrfive, 
especially  in  the  axilla  and  inguinal  region,  troublesome  more  particulariy  si 
night,  is  an  occasional  symptom.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  great  annoyanoe. 
An  occasional  complication  is  urticaria,  denoted  by  the  characteristic  eler^- 
tions  on  the  skin,  or  wheals,  which  present  a  deeper  yellowness  than  tbe 
surrounding  integument,  and  occasion  intense  pruritus. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  frequently  doe  to  co- 
existing duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenitis.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  aometinyv 
vomiting,  thirst,  more  or  less  pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epigastrianu 
and  tenderness  in  that  situation,  are  symptoms  denoting  subacute  infiamms- 
tion  of  the  gastro-duodenal  membrane.  In  cases  of  jaundice  disconnected 
from  this  affection,  the  appetite  may  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  impaired,  sod 
certain  articles  of  food  are  apparently  digested  without  difficulty.  Fatly  foud 
is  imperfectly  digested,  and  chemical  examination  of  the  evacutions  from  the 
bowels  shows  fat  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Patients  have  an  antipathy  u> 
fatty  articles  of  diet.  The  nutrition  for  a  time  may  be  but  little  a£fected»  bot 
sooner  or  later  loss  in  weight  takes  place,  and  is  progressive  if  the  jaundice 
continue. 

The  appearance  of  the  dejections  is  important,  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
completeness,  or  otherwise,  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile  into  thr 
intestine.  If  complete  occlusion  exist,  the  stools  are  ash-  or  clay-odiM^. 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  more  or  less  of 
the  yellowish  or  brownish  color  of  health  if  the  obstruction  be  only  partial 
The  feces,  when  the  intestines  are  devoid  of  bile,  emit  an  odor  of  putresoencj, 
and  the  formation  of  gas  is  frequently  troublesome,  bile  in  the  intestinal  cunl 
being  an  antiseptic  as  regards  the  fecal  contents.  Generally,  the  boweis  sre 
constipated,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  even  when  oompleie 
occlusion  exists. 

Jaundice  may  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  without  giving  rise  to  nola* 
ble  disturbance.  The  system  sometimes  tolerates  the  accumulation  of  bile 
for  a  long  time.  Not  infrequently  patients  are  able  to  be  up  and  about  a5  is 
health,  experiencing  but  little  inconvenience.  The  symptoms  and  the  graritj 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
the  jaundice  is  associated.  If  the  jaundice  depend  on  obstruction  in  connec- 
tion with  subacute  gastro-duodenitis,  the  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  Simple 
gastro-duodenal  jaundice  usually  continues  from  one  to  two  or  three  week5. 
If  it  depend  on  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  common  hepatic  ducu  the 
recovery  will  depend  on  the  passage  of  the  stone  into  the  intestine,  or,  backward, 
into  the  gall-bladder.  Permanent  obstruction  from  a  gall-stone  or  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor,  involves,  of  course,  persistence  of  the  jaundice.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances serious  results  may  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  or  eveo  a 
long  period.  Cases  have  been  under  my  observation  in  which  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  was  not  greatly  im[>aired  for  one,  two,  and  even  four  years.    In  one 
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under  my  observation  the  jaundice  had  persisted  for  eight  years.  Life 
continued  for  a  much  longer  period.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  body 
i,  the  patient  becomes  aneemic  and  cachectic,  the  vital  powers  gradually 
fiail,  and  the  termination  is  fatal,  irrespective  of  either  the  morbid  condition 
giving  rise  to  the  jaundice,  or  of  intercurrent  affections  of  other  organs  than  the 
liver.  The  color  of  the  skin  becomes  dark,  or  almost  black,  in  some  cases 
of  long  persisting  jaundice.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  jaundice  from  per- 
manent obstruction,  however,  the  duration  of  life  does  not  extend  beyond 
several  months. 

When  life  is  destroyed  purely  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  bile,  the 
liver  takes  on  important  lesions.  The  bile-ducts  within  the  liver  become 
dilated  ;  the  gall-bladder  may,  or  may  not,  become  distended  with  bile ;  the 
liver  is  at  first  increased  in  volume  from  the  accumulation  of  bile,  but  subse* 
quently  its  volume  is  diminished,  and  it  becomes  flabby  and  wrinkled.  The 
pesisting  distension  of  the  hepatic  bile-ducts  at  length  leads  to  an  arrest  of 
the  secretion  of  bile.  In  proportion  as  the  secretion  of  bile  is  arrested,  the 
jaandice  diminishes,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
the  excrementitious  portion  of  the  bile,  namely,  cholesterin.  In  some  cases 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  coma.  In  these  cases  cholesfemmia 
may  be  supposed  to  exist ;  but  these  phenomena,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  are  due  to  unBima.  Post-mortem  examinations  show  an  accumulation 
of  granules  of  bile-pigment  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  when  jaundice  has  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  or  long  period,  and  the  uraemia  proceeds  from  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys.  Hydro-peritoneum  may  occur  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  affection,  and  general  dropsy  is  sometimes  a  result  of  the  super- 
induced renal  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  jaundice  is  readily  made  if  the  examination  of  the  patient 
be  in  the  daytime.  The  yellowness  may  not  be  apparent  by  artificial  light. 
The  yellow  tint  of  the  surface  seen  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  intermittent 
fever,  and  chlorosis,  is  readily  discriminated  from  slight  jaundice,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  being  always  present  in 
jaundice.  But  to  determine  the  causative  pathological  conditions  in  individual 
cases,  is  not  always  easy,  nor,  in  all  cases,  practicable.  The  dependence  on 
duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenitis,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  of  these 
affections  preceding  and  accompanying  the  jaundice,  namely,  anorexia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  tenderness  over,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  epigastrium. 
The  presence  of  a  gall-stone  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre-existence  and  co- 
existence of  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic.  A  tumor  which  presses  upon 
the  common  duct  may  be  discoverable  by  manual  exploration.  From  the 
character  of  the  tumor,  and  the  co-existing  symptoms,  its  cancerous  nature 
may  sometimes  be  inferred.  Occlusion  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
ducts  exclusive  of  duodenitis,  from  lumbricoid  worms  in  the  common  duct, 
and  other  causes,  cannot  be  determined  during  life ;  the  existence  only  of 
obstmction  is  determinable  in  such  cases.  Not  infrequently  the  distended 
gall-bladder  may  be  felt,  and  this  is  positive  evidence  that  the  jaundice  in- 
volves obstruction  of  the  common  duct. 

In  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  it  has  been  much  the  custom  to  prescribe 
active  cathartics  and  emetics  under  an  idea  of  removing  the  obstruction  by 
their  operation.  If,  however,  the  jaundice  be  connected  with  duodenitis  or 
gastro-duodenitis,  not  only  are  these  measures  ineffectual,  but  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  harm.  If  the  obstruction  be  caused  by  a  gall-stone,  its  passage 
will  not  be  hastened  by  these  measures ;  and  they  will  weaken  the  patient, 
wiUiont  doing  good,  if  the  jaundice  depend  on  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  com- 
mon or  hepatic  duct.  As  remedies,  then,  addressed  to  the  obstruction  giving 
rise  to  the  jaundice,  cathartics  and  emetics  are  contra-indicated. 
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The  treatment  of  jaundice,  in  the  majoritj  of  cases,  is  to  be  addressed  to 
a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.    Laxatives  or  calhsr- 
tics  are  only  required  for  the  relief  of  constipation ;  and,  when  requiredf  the 
mildest  forms  are  to  be  preferred.     There  is  no  ground  for  the  soppositioa 
that  mercury  exerts  any  special  efficacy,  but  a  few  grains  of  calomel  aod  blue 
mass  frequently  prove  as  mild  and  effective  as  any  form  of  cathartic  or  laxstiTe, 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught.    The  latter  alone  will  oHen  suffice. 
The  saline  mineral  water,  such  as  the  Congress  or  Kissingen  water,  will 
frequently  secure  an  adequate  laxative  effect.     Remedies  to  soothe  the  ia* 
flamed  mucous  membranes  are  useful,  such  as  small  doses  of  morphia  or  lome 
of  the  succedanea  of  opium,  namely,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  ooniom,  etc 
Conium  has  been  considered  as  a  remedy  having  a  special  efficacy  in  jaundice. 
Its  apparent  efficacy  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  its  usefnlness  as  s 
soothing  remedy,  and,  partly,  by  its  supplanting  active  cathartics  and  emeuc^ 
which  are  injurious.     The  diet  should  be  bland  and  digestible.     Fatty  article^ 
of  food  should  be  excluded,  and  to  these  the  patient  generally  has  an  antipa- 
thy.    A  blister  over  the  epigastrium  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  uaeliiL    AccU 
dental  symptoms  will,  of  course,  claim  appropriate  palliative  measures,    li  a 
distendend  gall-bladder  can  be  felt,  pressure  upon  it  will  sometimes  remo^^ 
the  obstruction,  the  tumor  disappearing  under  the  pressure.     This  fact  I  hare 
verified.     Pressure,  however,  should  not  be  made  with  such  force  as  to  incur 
risk  of  rupture.     Gerhardt  has  found  the  induced  current  of  electricity  to  be 
useful  by  exciting  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tliKe  ^U 
bladder.^    A  bubbling  sound,  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duo> 
denum,  may  sometimes  be  heard,  occurring  with  the  disappearaooe  of  the 
tumor. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  the  palliative 
of  pain  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment.  The  occurrence  of  jaundice  dor»  oa 
add  indications  to  those  which  have  been  already  considered  as  pertaining  to 
the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic  colic  {vide  page  521). 

Jaundice  dependent  on  irremediable  causes,  such  as  permaoeni  occln«tra 
of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  does  not  admit  of  cure.  Ani 
the  existence  of  an  irremediable  cause  is  to  be  inferred  when  the  jaitnd*.^ 
persists  for  several  months  or  years.  Yet  I  have  repeatedly  loet  with  c&^ 
in  which,  after  the  persistence  of  jaundice  for  many  months,  reooverr  at 
length  took  place,  and  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place  after  a  per^K*  *•• 
jaundice  for  several  years.  A  fecal  tumor  in  the  transverse  coloo,  aU>  a 
movable  right  kidney,  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  jaundice  by  piT9«;ci 
on  the  common  duct.  A  fecal  tumor  may  be  removed,  but,  in  generml,  tun*  n 
so  situated  as  to  produce  obstruction  are  persisting.  In  cases  not  admitting 
of  cure,  the  objects  of  treatment,  as  regards  the  jaundice,  are,  the  eliminati  z 
of  bile  by  the  renal  and  cutaneous  emunctories,  and  the  support  of  tl»e  (k^«*^ 
of  life  in  order  to  postpone,  as  long  as  possible,  the  fatal  terminatkNi.  ^'itL 
a  view  to  the  elimination  of  bile,  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  ezcit'-i  H 
the  vegetable  diuretic  remedies,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  maintainrd  b« 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  by  guarding  against  vicissitudes  of  tempmiaf*. 
The  powers  of  life  are  to  be  8upj)orted  by  a  nutritious  diet,  tofcether  wita  ^ 
the  hygienic  means,  moral  and  physical,  of  invigorating  the  system. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  ending  in  recovery,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mtiMi  that  tjjt 
yellowness  of  the  skin  continues  for  some  time  after  the  abaorpCMia  cl  \*r 
has  ceased.  The  coloring  matter,  being  without  the  vessels*  rviMun«  « U-? 
the  cholaemia  no  longer  exists.  Of  the  continuance  of  the  cbolae^ia.  or  .-v 
the  condition  which  occasioned  the  jaundice,  the  urine  afibttia  tlw  b^i^ 

■  Ueber  Icterus  gastro^aodenalis,  von  C.  Qsrhardt,  Lalpalc  \S7Xm 
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reliable  evidence.  The  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  having  ended  when 
the  coloring  matter  ceases  to  be  apparent  in  the  urine.  I  have  known  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  to  persist  for  several  months  after  the  disappearance  of  bile- 
pigment  from  the  urine.  In  the  case  in  which  this  was  observed  the  jaundice 
had  existed  for  a  year.  The  absorption  is  probablj  slow  in  proportion  as  the 
jaandice  has  been  of  long  duration. 

Ghro&io  Passive  Congestion  of  the  Liver.    Vntmeg 

Liver  and  Eed  Atrophy. 

The  only  form  of  general  congestion  of  the  liver  which  can  be  recognized 
after  death,  is  the  mechanical  congestion  due  to  some  obstruction  to  the  out- 
flow of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins.   The  obstruction  is  seated  usually  either 
ID  the  heart  or  in  the  lungs.     The  various  forms  of  uncompensated  valvular 
l*^ion8  of  the  heart,  particularly  mitral  and  tricuspid  lesions,  and  obstructions 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 
pleurisy,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the 
liver.     In  consequence  of  the  damming  back  of  blood  upon  the  hepatic  veins, 
first  the  central  veins  of  the   lobules,  and  next  the  lobular  capillaries  imme- 
diatrly  surrounding  them,  become  over-distended  with  blood.    Thus  the  centre 
•if  the  lobule  presents  a  dark  red  color,  which  is  increased  usually  by  the  pre- 
•*noe  of  brownish  pigment  in  the  central  hepatic  cells,  while  the  periphery  of 
rh*-  lobule  is  pale  and  yellowish  from  the  comparative  anaemia  there,  and  from 
iLr  presence  of  oil-drops  in  the  peripheral  liver-cells.    A  liver  presenting  this 
a|>fi«finLnce  is  called  a  nutmeg  liver.     It  is  usually  somewhat  enlarged  and 
firm.     When  the  congestion  is  long  and  severe,  the  tissue  at  the  centre  of  the 
l"bule  consists  of  little  else  than  dilated  bloodvessels,  between  which  the  liver- 
*^IU  have  become  atrophied  from  compression.    Whole  lobules  may  be  reduced 
to  this  cavernous  tissue  which  appears,  on  section,  dark  red  and  depressed. 
T}/iA  change  is  called  red  or  cyanotic  atrophy  of  the  liver.    It  affects  patches 
<'t  liver-6ubstance,  not  the  whole  organ  uniformly.   Under  these  circumstances 
rii«*  liver  is  small,  the  patches  of  red  atrophy  are  shrunken  beneath  the  surface, 
thr  coiuiatence  firm,  and  the  capsule  usually  thickened  and  opaque.    Cyanotic 
Atnjphy  is  often  associated  with  more  or  less  increase  of  the  interlobular  con- 
rrt-«'tiTe  tii»ue. 

We  are  unable  to  assign  any  symptoms  to  the  nutmeg  liver  during  the 
«:Age  of  enlargement.  In  the  so-called  atrophic  nutmeg  liver  or  cyanotic 
atropfajr  of  the  liver,  we  may  have  the  symptoms  of  portal  congestion.  In 
:hi*  caae  the  ascites,  which  has  previously  been  only  a  part  of  the  general 
irT/|»«j',  becomes  more  intense  and  less  easy  to  remove  by  means  which  reduce 
iL*'  liUier.  Jaundice  and  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  derangement  become 
c»iW  also  more  prominent. 

Fnnetional  Affeetions  of  the  Liver. 

The  fanctional  affections  of  the  liver  relate  to  the  circulation  of  blood 
within  Cbe  organ,  and  to  its  secretory  functions.  The  consideration  of  these 
a^i^fioni*  will  be  brief.  They  have  heretofore  held  a  prominent  place  in 
'  i:K«'lo«ri<*Al  speculations,  and  they  are  still  often  mentioned  by  physicians  in 
■r  nv«-r«in;;  with  each  other  and  with  their  patients.  But,  in  a  clinical  fioint  of 
T .«  «.  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the  functional  affections 
V  th^  liv^T  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  organ  is 
.,  ;»>jiw?iij  to  as  the  source  of  morbid  phenomena. 

f  »^««ive  congestion,  considered  above  in  its  anatomical  aspects,  is  incident 
*'t  >«ion0  of  the  heart  involving  impediment  to  the  venous  circulation.  This 
41 
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impediment  arises  especially  from  contraction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice«  wkicb 
is  a  rare  lesion.  It  follows  contraction  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  and  this  is  nut 
a  frequent  lesion.  Mitral  lesions  lead  to  it  by  inducing  dilatation  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  It  also  arises  from  over-distension  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  The  aecumo- 
lation  of  hlood  within  the  liver  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  occasions 
enlargement  of  the  organ  as  determined  by  physical  examination,  aod  cb« 
size  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  observed  to  vary  considerably  at  different  tine?, 
owing  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  congestion.  The  organ  is  found  to  t»- 
congested  after  death,  the  tn/ra-lobular  veins  being  especially  conspicomiis 
and  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  so-called  nutmeg  livi:r. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  hepatic  congestion  in  these  cases  is  imf><ir- 
tant  as  interfering  with  the  secretory  functions  of  the  liver.  The  obstructi«c 
to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  induces  portal  congestion,  and  li* 
latter  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  ot!i-r 
symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system.  Saline  laxatives  are  consi«i«T»^i 
as  useful  by  relieving  temporarily  the  portal  congestion.  The  congestion  C^ 
to  cardiac  lesions  is  chronic,  and  admits  of  only  palliative  treatment. 

Active  congestion,  transient  or  less  persisting,  that  is,  not  produced  mechani- 
cally, as  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  is  attributed  to  over-ingest  ion  of  food,  t*^:<^- 
cially  of  a  stimulating  quality,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  use  of  condimt- i.if 
which  excite  tlie  stomach,  such  as  pepper  and  mustard.  The  heat  in  trupi<*J 
climates,  and  the  special  cause  of  periodical  fever,  are  supposed  to  give  tin:  to 
hepatic  congestion.  A  sense  of  weight  in  the  right  hypocliondrium,  impairs -i 
appetite  and  digestion,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  bitter  taste  in  tit 
mouth,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  are  symptoms  oi'tt'3 
attributed  to  hepatic  congestion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  patii«»- 
logical  condition  is  represented  by  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Hepatic  cun- 
gcstion  from  other  than  mechanical  causes  doubtless  occurs,  but  the  a^nci«> 
producing  it  and  its  morbid  effects  are  not  understood.  The  dia^rnosis  «iih 
our  present  knowledge,  is  not  practicable,  and  the  physician,  therefon^  in 
treating  it  acts  upon  the  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  liver  is  an  extremely  infrequent  event  which  tdhj 
be  due  to  hepatic  congestion.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  event  occurs  i;i 
connection  with  hemorrhages  in  other  situations,  as  in  purpura  and  yeilon 
fever.  It  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  intermittent  fevtr. 
It  may  be  a  result  of  an  injury  over  the  liver.  There  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining its  occurrence  during  life. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  biliary  secretion  are  a  morbid  excess,  a  niori»iJ 
deficiency,  and  a  vitiation  of  the  bile.  A  morbid  excess  of  bile  is  supp^x  <i 
to  enter  into  the  etiology  of  diarrhcca,  colic,  and  sporadic  cholera  in  certain 
cases.  Deficiency  of  bile  is  often  treated  as  a  functional  affection  under  tij<^ 
name  torpor  of  the  liver ^  remedies  being  given  to  increase  tlie  biliary  s«*cp»^ 
tion.  A  whitish  or  ashy  color  of  the  stools  is  probably  evidence  of  dt*ticiei.t 
secretion,  although  this  appearance  may  arise  from  undue  absorption  of  hW^ 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  Every  practitioner  is  familiar  with  this  appearacct- 
of  the  stools  in  young  children,  and  after  the  administration  of  opium.  TIk 
production  of  the  so-called  bilious  stools  by  the  use  of  mercury  is  well  koovn. 
Torpor  of  the  liver  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  morhiii 
condition  is  obscure.  It  affords  an  acceptable  explanation  to  patients,  onins 
to  the  popular  notion  that  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  aiiiDt'nt> 
referable  to  digestion  and  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  uSr 
rationale,  a  mercurial  csithartic  or  laxative  often  affords  relief  of  the  $rmi^ 
toms  which  are  vaguely  called  bilious.  A  deficiency  of  precise  knowie^Ije 
respecting  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  functional  dii- 
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orders,  most  be  confessed,  but  as  regards  vitiation  of  bile,  the  deficiency  of 
knowledge  is  still  greater.  Acrid  bile  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  secreted, 
and  the  greenish  color  of  the  stools,  often  observed,  especially  in  children, 
hu  been  considered  to  denote  a  morbid  quality  of  bile.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  vitiated  bile  may  be  secreted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
morbid  changes  are  due  to  a  faulty  secretion  or  to  causes  acting  within  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  to  regard  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  bile  as  a  functional  disorder  furnishing  therapeutical  indications. 

Affections  of  the  Spleen. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  splenic  artery,  and  the  fact  that  its  branches 
are  distribated  to  the  lobular  divisions  of  the  spleen  without  anastomosing 
vith  each  other,  emboli  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  or  from  aortic  aneu- 
n<>ai8  are  apt  to  be  carried  into  this  organ  and  occasion  infarctions  which  are 
usually  hemorrhagic,  but  may  be  white  or  anaemic  (see  page  31).  Patches 
showing  caseation,  calcification,  or  cicatricial  contraction,  often  found  in 
AQtopfiies,  are  usually  the  results  of  embolism.  Clinically  these  have  little 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  give  rise  to  no  diagnostic  symptoms,  nor  to  thera- 
peutical indications.  Emboli  here,  as  in  other  situations,  may  have  properties 
vbich,  in  addition  to  the  efl^ects  of  arterial  obstruction,  produce  suppurative 
inflammation.  In  rare  instances,  purulent  collections  coalesce,  and  form  an 
&b^t>ss  of  greater  or  less  size.  The  quantity  of  pus  in  some  cases  of  splenic 
ii^cets  is  enormous.  The  abscess  may  be  evacuated  in  different  directions, 
lomehr,  into  the  chest,  stomach,  peritoneal  cavity,  and  externally.  Except 
in  the  infrequent  instances  of  the  abscess  presenting  a  fluctuating  tumor,  a 
f«i«itive  diagnosis  from  symptoms  and  signs  is  impracticable.  Sudden  enlarge- 
ny^i  of  the  spleen,  accompanying  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  endocarditis 
»{fh  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  are  data  for  a  probable 
iia^niosis.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  exploratory  puncture  may  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  pus.    This  procedure  may  be  resorted  to  without  appre- 

^m^km  of  harm. 
The  prognosis  and  treatment  in  cases  of  splenic  abscess  are  essentially  the 

•June  as  in  abscess  of  the  liver  (vide  page  607). 

Id  connection  with  embolic  abscess  of  the  spleen,  gangrene  sometimes 

"iruni.     Acute  splenitis  and  abscess  of  the  spleen,  except  as  incident  to 

*m(x4uKm,  and  as  sometimes  caused  traumatically,  are  among  the  rarest  of 


•*i 


Kolargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  specific,  or 
rf*^ctkHM&j  diseases,  and  with  certain  chronic  affections.   Regarding  the  enlarged 

•  -j-Aii  mm  a  tumor,  late  writers  use  the  terms  acute  and  chronic  tumors  of  the 
J.  i*-«.-n- 

Aeate  diseases  in  which  the  spleen  becomes,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  enlarged, 

.*-    niAlarial,  typhoid,  and  puerperal  fever,  pyaemia,  and  yellow  atrophy  of 

:.  •'    iiver.     Diseases  in  which  this  organ  is  often  affected,  are  scarlet  fever, 

.-  --ra.oftf'^  smallpox,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  acute  miliary  tuber- 

-  Jr/^i**  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  and  diphtheria. 

1 1  iA  A  pathologic^  question  whether  the  enlargement,  in  connection  with 
•   -  .«-  «ii«4sases,  is  inflammatory.     Another  question  is,  whether  it  is  an  effect 

•  ti.v-  increased  body-heat.     Still  another  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  due 
'  xK^"  presc'Dce  of  bacteria  in  the  spleen.    The  affirmative  to  the  last  question 

r»nd<ered  probable  by  experiments  which  demonstrate  the  retention  in  the 
foreign  substances  injected  into  the  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  in 


^i^j 
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some  of  the  infectious  diseases  organisms  have  been  found  in  alMmdaiicr  in 
this  organ  after  death.' 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  an  effect  of  malaria.  It  is  of  fireqneat 
occurrence  in  cases  of  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis  and  of  obstruction  of  th^ 
portal  vein  from  other  causes.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  cases  of  cardiac  diseaLVf. 
It  is  an  element  in  leucocjthsemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  splenic  anvis  i 
(^mcle  Part  I.  pages  380  and  388).  The  enlargement  in  these  patholo«ri''^ 
connections  is  due  to  congestion  and  to  hyperplasia  of  the  anatomical  elenseDt^ 
of  the  organ. 

The  diagnosis,  as  regards  these  pathological  connections,  is  to  be  hasf^l  mt 
the  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic,  generally,  of  the  diseases  with  which  xlifi 
enlargement  is  connected. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  acute  or  chronic,  is  not  attended  with  mccb 
pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.  If  not  greatly  enlarged,  there  may  be  no 
local  symptoms  directing  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  organ.  If  murh 
enlarged,  its  weight  occasions  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  tension  in  the  l^n 
hypochondrium.  Disconnected  from  the  pathological  associations  andtr 
which  it  is  generally  presented,  it  may  exist  without  notable  general  symptAOK 

Splenic  enlargement  is  generally  ascertained  without  difficulty  by  fail*- 
tion  and  percussion.  In  some  cases  the  enlarged  organ  extends  opwarL 
pushing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  causing  an  evident  projection  of  the  faLsc  r  V 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its  upper  border  is  accurately  indicated  by  t.." 
line  of  demarcation  between  pulmonary  resonance  and  flatness  on  p<frcu<s]'t<o, 
and  the  lower  border  is  determined,  approximately,  by  finding  the  n^i-^r 
limits  of  tympanitic  resonance.  In  other  cases  the  organ  is  dragged  down, 
ward  by  its  weight,  and  it  may  descend  as  low  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvi«. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin  and  relaxed,  t'-* 
organ  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  restored  to  its  normal  |>osition.  Tl>* 
form  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  abdominal  tumors.  The  notcbf-^^ 
on  the  anterior  border  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls 
An  enlarged  spleen  is  depressed  by  the  act  of  inspiration  and  recedes  in  tK 
act  of  expiration.  Its  normal  limits,  in  the  left  intra-axillary  region,  are  t'r<» 
ninth  and  eleventh  ribs.  When  enlarged,  its  lower  border  extends  downvirl 
and  anteriorly. 

The  treatment  of  acute  enlargement  involves  the  indications  belonging  to 
the  infectious  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated.  Associated  with  malar^I 
fever,  experience  shows  a  special  influence  of  large  doses  of  quinia,  salicin,  :rtl 
other  antiperiodic  remedies  upon  the  spleen.  These  remedies  are  also  indi- 
cated in  chronic  malarial  enlargement.  There  is  ground  tor  attributing  :o 
quinia,  given  in  full  doses,  an  effect  upon  the  enlargement  in  other  infectioa* 
diseases  than  malarial  fever.  The  treatment  in  chronic  enlargement  not  dw 
to  malaria,  has  reference  to  the  associated  diseases,  namely,  cirrhosis  o^  ilt 
liver,  leucocythaemia,  etc.  There  is  no  special  course  of  medication  to  be 
pursued.  Generally,  chalybeate  tonics,  continued  steadily  for  a  long  tii», 
are  useful.  They  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  and  fipi^ 
denote  amemia.  Changing  the  form  of  the  chalybeate '  tonic  from  time  to 
time  is  important.  Da  Costa  has  reported  a  case  of  splenic  lencocytLmois 
in  which  an  apparent  cure  was  effected  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  erpit* 

Extravasation  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  vascular  en^rgeoicst 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  thf 
escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  has  been  observed  in  casn 
of  intermittent  fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  an  epileptic  paroxysm.   It 

1  Vide  article  by  Mosler  in  Zieoissen's  Cjdopadia,  Am.  ed.,  toL  viU. 
*  VUU  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Janaary,  1875. 
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oeenn,  also,  in  connection  with  pregnane^,  both  before  and  after  labor. 
Death  may  take  place  immediately,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and,  in  most  of 
the  cases  which  have  been  observed,  the  duration  of  life,  after  the  rupture, 
has  not  exceeded  twentj-four  hours.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  which 
follow  intestinal  perforation,  and  the  difierential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made 
^with  positiveness.  Were  it  practicable  to  recognize  the  accident  by  the 
symptoms,  the  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  perforation,  namely, 
opium  in  full  doses,  with  perfect  quietude  of  body.  It  would  be  proper  to 
apply  cold  over  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  treatment 
beyond  palliation. 

The  difierent  stmctund  affections  which  have  been  considered  as  seated  in 
the  liver,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  spleen,  namely,  waxy  degeneration, 
syphilitic  growths,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  hydatids.  These  may  involve 
^e  whole,  or  only  a  portion,  of  the  organ.  They  occasion  enlargement,  in 
some  instances  giving  rise  to  splenic  tumors,  properly  so  called,  of  greater  or 
less  size. 

Waxy  degeneration  of  the  spleen  rarely  exists  except  in  connection  with  a 
similar  afiection  in  other  situations — Oliver,  kidneys,  intestinal  canal.  There 
are  two  forms  of  waxy  spleen,  namely,  the  sago-spleen  and  the  diffuse  waxy 
spleen.  In  the  former  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  chiefly  affected,  in  the 
latter  the  splenic  pulp.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  or  in  part, 
is  sometimes  very  great.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  affection  of 
other  organs  and  the  causative  conditions,  namely,  suppurative  disease  of 
bones  or  syphilis. 

Tuberculous  disease  may  be  manifested  anatomically  by  either  miliary 
granulations  or  by  cheesy  collections,  called  solitary  tubercles.  The  former 
are  almost  invariably  present  in  the  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  adults,  and 
in  tuberculous  disease  affecting  children.  The  spleen  is  never  the  seat  of  a 
tuberculous  affection  either  singly  or  primarily.  The  organ  becomes  in  some 
cases  moderately  enlarged.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  rarely  present,  and  the 
enlargement  is  generally  the  only  evidence  that  this  organ  participates  in  the 
tuberculous  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  never  primary,  and  its  occurrence  is  infrequent. 
It  is  always  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  liver  or  some  other  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  •  Cancer  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  development  of  splenic  enlarge- 
ment or  tumors  in  the  course  of  cancer  seated  elsewhere. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  spleen,  in  the  form  of  gummata,  causing  enlarge- 
ment or  appreciable  tumors,  are  to  be  diagnosticated  by  taking  into  account 
other  antecedent  or  co-existing  evidences  of  syphilis,  and  excluding  waxy 
degeneration.  As  stated  by  Hosier,  syphilitic  affections  in  this  organ  <<  are 
more  frequently  the  object  of  anatomical,  than  of  clinical,  observation." 

Hydatid  tumors  in  the  spleen  are  extremely  rare.  Their  history  and  the 
means  of  diagnosis  are  the  same  as  when  they  are  seated  in  the  liver  (vide 
page  629). 

With  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters,  pathology,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  foregoing  structural  affections  of  the  spleen,  it  suffices  to  say 
that,  in  these  regards,  they  are  the  analogues  of  the  corresponding  hepatic 
affections. 

Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  understand  fully  the  conse- 
quences of  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  organ  may  be  removed  from  inferior  animals  without  the 
destruction  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  health.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that 
whatever  may  be  its  functions  they  are  adequately  performed  by  other  organs 
in  its  absence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is  applicable 
to  man  as  well  as  to  inferior  animals.     A  case  was  communicated  to  me  in 
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1861  by  Dr.  John  L.  Alston,  of  Texas,  in  which,  after  an  abdominal  woond 
by  a  musket  ball,  a  portion  of  the  spleen  protruded  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
length  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  The  protruding  portion  wa^ 
ligated  and  dropped  off  on  the  fourth  day.  Recovery  took  place  rapi^ilj, 
and  the  patient  was  in  a  short  time  discharged  from  the  hospital  enorelj 
well.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  entire  spleen,  having  escai-^i 
through  a  wound,  was  removed,  recovery  taking  place  and  the  health  remain- 
ing good  for  years  afterward.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  scvenJ 
surgeons  have  ventured  upon  the  removal  of  this  organ  for  great  enlargem^-nt. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  patients  have  died  from  the  immediate  efiect§  d 
the  operation.     In  view  of  the  danger,  the  operation  is  not  warrantable. 

Affeotions  of  the  PanereaB. 

Owing  to  their  infrequency,  and  their  obscurity  as  regards  diagnosis,  affec- 
tions of  the  pancreas  require,  in  this  work,  but  a  passing  notice.     This 
gland  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic.     Of  all  the  giao- 
dular  organs — Oliver,  ovaries,  testes,  kidneys,  etc. — the  pancreas  is  perlops 
the  least  liable  to  become  inflamed.     Acute  pancreatitis  has  been  foond.  oa 
examination  after  death,  to  occur  in  cases  of  continued  fever,  of  puerpenl 
fever,  of  pyaemia,  and  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  mercarr. 
The  morbid  appearances  denoting  acute  inflammation  are  engorgement,  soti- 
ening,  enlargement,  and  suppuration.     Gangrene  has  been  observed,  and 
even  the  discharge  of  necrosed  portions  of  the  pancreas  by  the  rectum.    The 
symptoms  which  have  been  observed  are,  pain  referable  to  the  epigastnuci, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  chills,  and  more  or  less  febrile  movement.     The  d^iia 
for  determining  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection  are  insufllicient*     A  di>- 
charge,  by  vomiting  and  stool,  of  a  liquid  resembling  saliva,  supposed  to  be 
the  pancreatic  secretion,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  diagnostic  symptom*  bu: 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.     It  moaiDS 
to  be  ascertained  whether  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  stools  is  a  diagni^tio 
symptom.    The  diagnosis,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  impracticable.    An 
abscess  of  the  pancreas  has  been  known  to  open  into  the  stomach.     Chnmic 
pancreatitis  is,  if  possible,  even  more  obscure,  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms 
than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.     In  a  case  observed  by  Wilks,  death 
followed  extreme  emaciation  without  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  seat  o^ 
the  disease.^     From  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  it 
follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  ca^e^ 
in  which  either  acute  or  chronic  pancreatitis  ends  in  recovery. 

The  pancreas  may  be  the  seat  of  either  primary  or  secondary  cancer.' 
Primary  cancer  most  frequently  springs  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  It 
is  usually  of  the  scirrhous  variety.  Cylindrical  celled  epithelioma  also  occurs 
in  this  situation.  Enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  from  chrr>nic 
inflammation,  cancerous  disease,  or  the  formation  of  cysts,  may  constitute  j 
tumor  discoverable  by  manual  exploration.  The  diagnosis  involves  its  dis- 
crimination from  other  tumors  in  the  same  situation.  It  is  most  likelv  to  be 
confounded  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  A  pulsa- 
tion may  be  communicated  to  the  tumor  from  the  aorta,  and  this  is  suggestive 
of  aneurism.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  and  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  aNi<>- 
minal  aorta  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  this  affection  excluded  by  their  ab^nir. 
Cancer  of  the  pylorus  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  gastric  cjmp- 

*  Pathological  Anatomy. 

<  For  an  analysis  of  37  cases  by  Da  Costa,  vide  Proceedings  of  the  Patbolofkai 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  1858. 
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toms  which  usaallj  accompany  this  affection.  (  Vide  page  467.)  The  con- 
Dection  of  structural  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  fatty  diarrhoea  has  heen 
considered  in  treating  of  the  latter.  (  Vide  page  526.)  The  presence  of  free 
fat  in  the  alvine  dejections,  taken  in  connection  with  a  tumor  supposed  to  he 
an  enlarged  pancreas,  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of  much  weight  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  abeence  of  fatty  dejections,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  proof 
apiinst,  but  their  existence  is  strong  evidence  for,  the  supposition  that  the 
tumor  is  pancreatic 

Enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  give  rise  to  serious  results 
from  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts.  The  duct  leading  from  the  pancreas  is 
sometimes  compressed,  and  dilatation  of  its  branches  within  the  organs  ensues. 
Pressare  upon  the  ducttis  communis^  involving  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile^ 
ii*  followed  by  the  retention  of  this  secretion,  causing  persistent  jaundice, 
'iilatation  of  the  bile-ducts,  and,  at  length,  disorganization  of  the  liver.  An 
enlarged  pancreas  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum,  and 
this,  renders  it  difficult  to  differentiate  the  affection  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 
Prtrssore  upon  the  portal  vein  may  exist  to  an  extent  to  give  rise  to  hydro- 
l^^ritonenm. 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  has  been  found  associated  with  glycosuria  suffi- 
ciently often  to  render  not  improbable  a  pathological  connection  with  the 
Utter  disease. 

An  abnormal  deposit  of  fat  occurs  in  the  pancreas  in  two  forms :   first,  as 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  glandular  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and,  second,  as  lipoma- 
Urf'iB  or  development  of  adipose  tissue  between  the  acini  which  may  be  thereby 
<'bliterated.     We  know  no  symptoms  referable  to  lipomatosis  of  the  pancreas. 
Zenker^  has  described  three  cases  of  sudden  death  in  which  the  only  impor- 
tant lesion  found  was  hemorrhage  within  and  around  the  pancreas,  combined 
«ith  fatty  degeneration.     Similar  cases  have  since  been  reported  under  the 
iJUDu*  acate  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  in  which  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
fflaiui  was  also  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells.     Sudden  death  has  also  been 
kuown  to  attend  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas.'     The  symptoms  in  some  of  these 
ca/-es  have  been  severe  epigastric  or  abdominal  pain,  sometimes  icterus,  vomit- 
ir-/*  wboormal  temperature,  and  collapse.    The  explanation  offered  by  Zenker 
t«  'T  the  sadden  death,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  a 
'-'  incident  affection,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  of  the  cceliac  plexus  and  semi- 
i^uasur  ganglion. 

Finally,  calculi  sometimes  form  within  the  pancreatic  ducts,  varying  in 
'izr  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  almond.  These  have  been  found  in  considerable 
[  «nib«r.  In  their  journey  along  the  excretory  passage  to  the  duodenum,  they 
.^ly  occasion  severe  pain,  resembling  that  caused  by  biliary  calculi.  Parox- 
•  •in'§  of  pain  due  to  the  passage  of  pancreatic  calculi,  or  attacks  of  pancreatic 
•  'lie,  *re  doubtless  sometimes  attributed  to  gall-stones,  nor  is  it  practicable, 
» ith  our  present  knowledge,  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  differ- 
ji  diagnosis  is  not,  practically,  very  important,  since  the  indications  for 
zn-^tEoeni  are  the  same  in  eitlier  case.  Clinical  observation  with  reference 
:  the  presence  of  free  fat  in  the  dejections,  may  show  this  symptom  to  be 
;  1^'t^tMt  in  cases  in  which,  without  special  attention,  it  is  overlooked,  and  it 
:  Luj-  be  found  that  this  symptom  is  of  much  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  affec- 
:.-  :ti«  of  the  pancreas.* 


» »■ 


r,  Tageblatt  d.  47te  Vorsamnilang  deutsches  Natarforoher. 
<   Hmtwr,  Deotsches  Archir  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xv.  p.  455. 

s   y*tr  a  fall  oonaideration  of  aflections  of  the  pancreas,  the  article  by  Friedreich  in 
I'f  Cjclopsdia,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  and  the  article  by  Humbert  Molidre  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  M^decine  et  de  Chirurgie  (1873),  may  be  referred  to;  also 
Cliniiiche  Beitrage  zu  den  Krankheiten  des  Pancreas,  Wiener  med.  Blfttter, 
.;i  cr«a7.,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  RELATING  TO  THE  CEREBRAL  AND  THE  SPINAL 

CIRCULATION. 

Cerebral  Hypenemia.  Cerebral  Anaemia.  Cerebral  EmbolUm  and  Thrombosit.  Cntbrt. 
Hemorrhage.  Lioealization  of  Cerebral  Diseases.  Meningeal  Hemorrhage.  IiisoUt:rc  ' 
Sunstroke.  Hyi>er8emia  and  Ancemia  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Meninges.  Spiaal  Uf=i>  : 
rhage. 

OF  the  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  greater  number  relate  *• 
the  nervous  centres— the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Important  afiectior-. 
however,  are  seated  in  the  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches,  that  is,  in  l.- 
peripheral  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  I  shall  consider  first  tlc^ 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  together  with  their  meninges,  wLm  i . 
as  regards  pathological  character,  are  common  to  all  the  anatomical  spue-, 
namely,  hyperaemia,  hemorrhage,  embolism  and  thrombosis,  inflamiiuti  •' . 
and  various  structural  lesions,  taking  up  afterward  the  diseases  peculiar  i 
the  nervous  system,  or  the  neuroses.  This  chapter  will  embrace  hypemn  i. 
anaemia,  embolism  and  thrombosis,  hemorrhage,  and  insolation  or  soDStRi*-. 
these  diseases  forming  a  group  in  which  are  involved  morbid  conditkHis  px?- 
taining  especially  to  the  circulation  within  the  skull  and  the  spinal 


Cerebral  Hypernmia. 

From  the  assumption  that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  are  incompresi^rr-i' 
by  any  amount  of  force  which  the  heart  can  exert  through  the  arteries,  ai- 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  case,  Monroe,  in  tb  li^ 
century,  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  skull  >a: 
never  vary.  The  incorrectness  of  this  conclusion,  however,  has  been  a"  -  - 
dantly  established,  particularly  by  Magendic  on  rational  grounds,  ani  *;> 
the  direct  observations  of  Bonders.  Magcudie  demonstrated  that  the  ceru  ~  - 
spinal  fluid  is  an  important  regulator  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  ina^m 
as  it  recedes  from  the  cranial  cavity  when  the  bloodvessels  become  disten .  .. 
and  is  increased  when  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  intra-cranial  ve>>t^>  - 
diminished.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  a  similar  and  equally  iro{<»n.  * 
role  is  played  by  the  lymph  in  the  peri-vascular  lymph-spaces.  Dor.''- 
adopted  the  ingenious  device  of  observing  in  animals  the  degree  of  fu'i^-- 
of  intra-cranial  vessels  through  a  glass  plate  accurately  adjusted,  and  L'*- 
metically  sealed,  in  an  opening  made  through  the  skull  by  trephining.  Vr 
and  afterward  other  observers  were  able  to  prove  conclusively  by  this  mrti-i 
that  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  intra-cranial  vessels  under  various  inflm<n.^< 
increases  and  diminishes.  While  the  possibility  of  cerebral  hypenemi:i  '^ 
(  648  ) 
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now  nniyersally  admitted,  there  is  not  the  same  unanimitj  as  to  its  fre- 
quency, importance  and  etiology.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  decided  tendency,  especially  among  neurologists,  to  deny  the  clinical  impor- 
tance of  this  affection.  But  while  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  former  times 
the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  congestion  was  made  too  frequently  and  upon  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  and  while  our  knowledge  of  its  pathogeny  and  symptomatology 
is  still  imperfect,  there  remains  sufficient  evidence  of  its  occurrence  and  im- 
portance to  justify  a  careful  consideration  of  it. 

Tlie  morbid  appearances  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  the  brain-substance,  and  not  in  the  meninges.  The  mistake  is  too  often 
made  of  deciding  upon  the  existence  of  cerebral  congestion  merely  from  ful- 
ness of  the  meningeal  veins.  Distension  of  these  vessels  with  blood  is  no 
index  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  during  life,  being  dependent  upon  the  position 
of  the  body  after  death,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  blood  remains 
fluid,  the  manner  of  dying,  and  w*hether  the  head  or  the  trunk  is  opened  first 
at  the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  probable  that  transient  hyperemia  of 
the  brain,  as  of  other  organs,  may  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence  after  death. 
When,  however,  the  congestion  is  intense,  and  has  lasted  some  time,  there 
are  found  flattening  of  the  convolutions  from  turgcscence  of  the  brain,  a  rosy 
color  mixed  with  the  gray  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  numerous  red  points 
{puncta  vasculosa)  disseminated  over  the  cut  surface  of  the  white  matter. 
The  vessels  of  the  meninges,  especially  the  smaller  vessels,  are  also  injected. 
The  perivascular  spaces  are  diminished  in  size  or  disappear.  Cerebral  hyper- 
semia,  especially  of  the  passive  or  venous  variety,  may  be  followed  by  transu- 
dation of  serum  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  the  choroid  plexuses,  and 
the  ventricles.  The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  reddish-brown  amorphous 
pigment  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  perivascular  spaces,  has  been 
held  as  an  evidence  of  long-standing  congestion.  The  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  this  pigment  is  physiological  rather  than  pathological. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  as  of  other  parts,  may  be  active  or  passive.  In 
active  congestion  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  brought  to  the  cerebrum 
by  the  arteries ;  in  passive  congestion  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  brain  in 
consequence  of  some  obstacle  to  its  return  by  the  veins. 

It  is  thought  that  a  full  or  plethoric  habit  predisposes  to  active  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain.  Increased  force  of  the  heart's  action,  especially 
when  resulting  from  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  cause  active 
cerebral  congestion.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  developed  in  compensation  of  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  cerebral  congestion.  But,  in  the  hypertrophy 
accompanying  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  the  rare  cases 
of  so-called  idiopathic  cardiac  hypertrophy,  active  cerebral  congestion  is 
sometimes  developed. 

Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  supplying  the  cerebral  arteries,  and, 
perhaps,  irritation  of  vaso- dilator  nerves,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
of  active  cerebral  hypewemia.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that 
division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  causes  hyperaemia  of  the  intracranial 
vessels.'  It  may  be  suspected  that  strong  mental  emotion  may  cause  hyper- 
sBinia  by  an  affection  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Nitrite  oi*  amyl  produces 
cerebral  congestion  in  this  way.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  one 
form  of  migraine  or  hemicrania  is  the  result  of  unilateral  vaso-motor  paralysis 
causing  cerebral  congestion.' 

Colkteral  fluxion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  resulting  from  some  obstruction 

>  Ackerman,  Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  15,  p.  431,  1858. 

«  MoUcndorff,  Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  41.     Berger,  Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  59. 
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to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  other  branches,  has  been  considered 
as  giving  rise  to  cerebral  hjpenemia.  As  causes  of  this  collateral  fluxion 
have  been  regarded,  stenosis  of  the  aorta  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ductus 
Bo  tall  i ;  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches  bj  distendttl 
intestine,  tumors,  and  exudations ;  and  obstruction  to  the  cutaneous  circula- 
tion by  the  action  of  cold.  The  adequateness  of  these  causes,  however,  i* 
doubtful.  Excessive  mental  or  emotional  activity  and  alcoholic  stimukiioD 
arc  efficient  causes.  Cerebral  hypersemia  is  an  element,  but  probably  not  tlie 
most  important  one,  in  insolation. 

Rapidly  induced  active  congestion  of  great  intensity  may  produce  Fud«!»  n 
coma  which  may  disappear  after  a  few  hours,  or  may  prove  P]KH'dily  LlL 
This  is  the  pathological  explanation  of  apoplectic  attacks  in  the  cas«*s  «Lii'h 
have  been  distinguished  as  cases  of  congestive  apoplexy.  An  iiistauvv  <){ 
sudden  death  from  active  congestion  incident  to  simple  hypertrophy  of  tli<- 
heart,  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  When,  thus,  the  encephalic  funrtiti:.^ 
are  suspended,  this  cflect  is  attributable  to  intra-cranial  pressure.  Tht*  i«  :ia 
is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  as  it  is  l<r  t. » 
extra  vascular  pressure  in  cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage.  The  p^e^^urv  «( 
the  blood  in  the  large  vessels  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  brain-*.^- 
stance;  hence  the  sus[>ension  of  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  an  ap^arr: 
paradox  that  an  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  skull  Khou]<l  <:*.<'* 
coma,  and,  perhaps,  destroy  life  by  depriving  the  mass  of  brain  4»f  a  li.'" 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  yet  the  fact  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Aj-^j-'.- 17 
attributable  to  active  hy|>enemia  is  a  rare  event,  but  of  its  occurreocc* 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  symptoms  of  active  hyperaemia  of  more  or  less  intensity,  but  f^ 
short  of  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  coma,  are  as  follows  :  Pain  in  tb«*  ii'  ^  . 
varying  in  degree,  sometimes  intense,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  fulnesji,  bur^:»' ; 
or  weight.     The  pain  is  not  limited  to  one  side,  nor  to  any  particular  {^r  * 
the  head.    There  is  inability  to  sleep,  or  if  sleep  be  obtained,  it  is  iiidtm-    *■' 
and   unrefreshing.     Delirium  sometimes  occurs,  and,  if  present,   i>  a<    ^  • 
This  symptom  occurs  especially  when  the  congestion  is  due  to  exi*»-*'»i\«'  -  •  • 
holic  stimulation.     Convulsions  occasionally  occur  in  the  adult ;  ih^y  an 
infrequent  in  infancy,  but  active  congestion,  as  a  primary  afiection  19  n- :  :*  • 
quent  in  infantile  life.    The  countenance  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  t^  .«  -  .. 
the  eyes  are   suffused  or  injected,  with  intolerance  of  light  and  »««)« :  -    « 
scintillations.     The  head  is  hot;  the  carotids  and  temporal  arti^ric^  {•  -w. 
strongly,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  throbbing  s<*nsation  in  the  :  *  .  . 
Inability  to  control  mental  operations,  mental  confusion,  and  mooK'ntarr  !    • 
of  consciousness  are  occasional  symptoms ;  also  vertigo,  tinnitus  aunv.M.  -   . 
some  embarrassment  in  s()eech.     The  symptoms  are  more  or  le>s  mark*  1  " 
pro()ortion  as  the  hypenrmia  is  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

Simple  hypersemia  is  merely  a  functional  aflection.     It  involves  do  .*-«    ' . 
if  the  congestion   be  removed  without  much  delay,  the  structure «  a*^ 
intact.     In  a  slight  or  moderate  degree,  it  involves  no  immeillat«»  •'.  v-j  * 
As  already  stated,  however,  it  may  be  develojwd  rapidly  in  a  sufljit^irnt  *\  .- 
to  produce  a|)oplectic  coma  which  sometimes  proves  sjieeilily  fatal.     C"    ^  - 
tion    may  prove  an   exciting  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  if  tin*   r.- 
arteries  of  the   brain   be    the   seat  of   miliary  aneurisms  or  ocImt  V^-     » 
Without  morbid  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  cerebnl  Lrrifrys  ^ 
however  intense,  is  very  rarely  causative  of  hemorrhajre. 

The  diagnosis  of  conj^estive  a|)Oplexy  involves  the  discriminAii<^   *-.t 
sudden  coma  caused  by  cerebral  or  meningeal  lieniorrfaage.  cerebral  tm'- 
alcoiiolic  intoxication,  and  ursemia.     The  ditrerential  poinu  rafiiHH  Ir  *. 
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withoat  anticipating  the  clinical  histories  of  these  afTections.  Suffice  it  to  say 
faere  that  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  embolism  is  excluded  by 
the  absence  of  hemiplegic  paralysis,  and  that  the  symptoms  pointing  to  con- 
jrestive  apoplexy  are  those  which  denote  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head — 
a  flushed  countenance,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  etc.  Circumstances 
causative  of  active  hypenemia  are  also  to  be  considered — simple  hypertrophy 
of  the  led  ventricle,  alcoholic  excess,  mental  excitement,  etc. 

Intense  active  hypersemia  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained  most 
promptly  by  this  measure.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  denote  a  degree  of  con- 
gestion sufficient  to  call  for  bloodletting,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  cold 
douche,  ice  to  the  head,  stimulating,  hot  pediluvia,  dry  cups  applied  to  the 
Deck,  and  an  active  purgative.  Tlie  bromide  of  potassium  and  the  other 
bromides  are  potential  remedies,  the  rationale  of  their  operation  being  that 
they  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  within  the  cranium.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed when  the  degree  of  congestion  does  not  indicate  either  bloodletting 
or  active  purgation.  Faradization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  and 
ergot  relieve  active  congestion  by  inducing  contraction  of  the  intra-cranial 
arteries.  Antimony  relieves  by  its  sedative  effect  upon  the  heart,  but  it 
fhoald  not  be  given  in  doses  which  produce  vomiting.  Sinapisms  and  other 
excitants  of  the  skin  relieve  by  revulsion. 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  existing  congestion. 
The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the  removal  of  the 
canses ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  regulation  of  diet,  and  occasional 
faline  laxatives  are  advisable. 

Pa$sive  congestion  differs  from  the  form  just  considered.  Intra-cranial 
(•rp$«ure  from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike  in  both  ;  but  in  active  con- 
p-^tion  there  is  an  overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion  there 
>  an  excess  of  venous  blood.  This  difierenco  accounts  for  disparity  in  the 
*jinptoms. 

in  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition,  passive  congestion  may  be 

f*rr>duc<Hi  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head. 

TLiii  mav  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins  in  cases  of  goitre,  or  of  en- 

UnrraieDt  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  pressure  of  an  aortic 

&n0-uri«na,  or  other  tumors,  on  the  vena  cava.    Prolonged  efforts  of  expiration, 

£.*  in  some  ibrma  of  spasmodic  cough,  and  in  playing  on  wind  instruments, 

l^ve  this  effect.     Diseases  of  the  lungs  occasioning  interference  with  the 

;- -iimonary  circulation,  namely,  pleuritis  with  large  eflTusion  and  emphysema, 

».TA  rise  to  passive  congestion  by  leading  to  overloading  of  the  right  cavities 

</  tlie   heart.     It  is  incident  to  certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  to 

•j6htruclion  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  valvular  lesions  on  that  side, 

^ut  more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  together 

«ith   tricuspid  insufficiency,  as  a  result  of  mitral  lesions.     Obstruction  or 

'Miu^TACion  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  by  coagula  induces  passive  congestion  in 

:.#e  rommunicating  vein8«    Diminished  force  of  the  arterial  circulation,  that 

i*,  wemkness  of  the  v%$  a  tergo^  is  also  a  cause. 

The  sjmptonui  denoting  passive  congestion  are,  somnolency,  dulness  of 
njD'l,  blanted  perceptions,  and,  in  children,  sometimes  convulsions.  Throbbing 
<«'  \h/t  carotids  and  temporal  arteries,  active  delirium,  increased  heat,  and 
*Ah^r  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion,  are  wanting.  The  veins  of  the 
'^^%d  are  targid  and  the  face  not  infrequently  cyanosed.  The  symptoms  are 
,i«^,  tn  pmrtj  to  intra-cranial  pressure,  and,  in  part,  to  the  excess  of  venous, 
or  the  deficiency  of  arterial,  blood. 

p^^isire   congestion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  a.^,  not  an  individual 
i^-cliooy    but  a  morbid  element  entering  into  \urious  affections.      When 
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dependent  on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  betd, 
caused  by  cardiac  lesions,  tumor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  the  object  of  treatment  is^ 
if  possible,  to  diminish  the  obstruction.  It  can  do  no  good  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  aught  is  to  be  effected  bj 
revulsive  measures.  Anything  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  circulation 
tends  to  increase  the  congestion.  If  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the  circuU* 
tion,  the  therapeutical  indications  are,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  caoaes  of 
exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  digitalis  and  other 
cardiac  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet.  The  degree  of  toleration  of 
great  venous  congestion  in  some  instances,  for  example,  in  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  or  when  an  aneurismal  tumor  presses  on  the  descending 
vena  cava,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  that  symptoms  are  probably  often 
incorrectly  attributed  to  this  cerebral  condition. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  cerebral  hypersemia,  reference  has  been  had  to 
this  condition  as  general,  that  is,  affecting  the  entire  enceplialon,  not  limited 
to  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  Hyperaemia  more  or  less  circnmscrihed, 
occurs  in  connection  with  tumors  which  may  produce  obstruction  of  vea^t'Ls 
or  cause  a  determination  of  blood  within  a  limited  area.  Of  these  two  mod^ 
the  former  gives  rise  to  passive,  the  latter  to  active,  congestion.  Fassire 
congestion  limited,  more  or  less,  in  extent,  is  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  veinN 
and,  also,  of  both  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  arteries. 

Cerebral  AnsBmia. 

In  cerebral  ansemia  the  brain  is  pale.  The  puncta  vasculosa  in  the  white 
substance  are  few  or  absent.  The  contrast  in  color  between  the  gray  and 
white  substance  is  less  than  normal.  The  perivascular  spaces  are  dilauvL 
Cerebral  anaemia  is  often  accompanied  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebnv 
spinal  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  by  serous  transudation  into  the 
ventricles.  This  oedematous  condition  of  the  brain  is  often  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  of  wasting  diseases,  and  who  may  not  have  presented  any  cere^ 
bral  symptoms  during  life.  A  wet  brain,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  found  as  tbe 
chief  pathological  lesion  in  individuals  who  have  died  of  acute  or  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  who  may  have  been  comatose  during  the  last  hours  of  life. 

The  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  is  diminished  whenever  the  ma^s 
of  blood  in  the  body  undergoes  diminution,  as  afWr  hemorrhages,  and  in  ail 
diseases  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  expended  without  a  pnv 
portionate  renewal  by  means  of  alimentation.  An  over-accumulation  of 
blood  in  other  organs  than  the  brain  has  the  same  effect.  Mitral  obstruction 
or  regurgitation  also  occasions  a  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  An 
increase  of  the  subarachnoidean  liquid,  and  (edema  of  the  brain,  which  mav 
be  effects  of  venous  congestion,  must  diminish  the  amount  of  arterial  hloi^l 
by  pressure  on  the  cerebral  arteries.  An  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  Uood  in 
the  distributing  arteries,  may  arise  from  their  spasmodic  contraction  excxtttl 
by  influences  exerted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  and  certain  mental 
emotions  which  are  accompanied  by  notable  pallor  of  the  face  and  a  tenden<7' 
to  syncope,  produce  this  effect.  Anaemia  from  vaso-motor  spasm  exists  in 
the  first  stage  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 

A  deficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  brain,  is 
an  important  pathological  element  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  sptem 
which  are  to  be  presently  considered,  the  deficiency  arising  from  plugging  ol 
a  cerebral  artery  (embolism  and  thrombosis),  the  pressure  of  a  clot,  of  tbe 
products  of  inflammation,  namely,  fibrin,  Ferum,  and  pus,  and  of  tumon  of 
different  kinds.     Inasmuch  as  the  red  globules  are  the  chief  constitiieata  of 
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the  blood  on  which  depends  the  normal  condition  of  the  nervous  centres,  a 
fttocitj  of  these,  as  regards  morbid  effects,  is  equivalent  to  a  diminished 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  Cerebral  anaemia,  therefore,  is  inci- 
(knt  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Thus  produced,  it  is  an  important 
element  in  many  affections.  Cephalalgia,  mental  depression,  hysteria,  and 
the  phenomena  referable  to  nervous  asthenia,  are  often  attributable  to  a  defi- 
cient supply  to  the  brain  of  fully  oxygenated  blood,  in  consequence  of  its 
impoverishment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  morbid  deficiency  of  the  carriers  of 
oxygen,  namely,  the  red  globules.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood,  together 
with  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  resulting  from  intestinal  transudation, 
occaBtons,  in  children,  that  condition  of  semi-coma  described  by  Marshall 
Hall  under  the  name  *' hydrencephaloid  affection,"  a  condition  involving, 
with  deficiency  of  arterial  blood,  or  of  red  globules,  venous  congestion. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  sudden  and  considerable  diminution  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  brain  is  syncope.     Consciousness  is  lost,  the  face  presents  a 
death-like  pallor,  and  convulsions  may  occur.     Syncope  occurs  in  cases  of 
abundant  hemorrhage,  or  afler  a  copious  venesection ;  and  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  without  any  loss  of  blood.     The 
plienomena  of  syncope  are  due  to  a  sudden  deficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
brain.     It  is  especisJly  apt  to  occur  when  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
deficient ;  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood  also  predisposes  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  efficiency  of  blood  in  maintaining  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  de- 
pends chiefly  on  a  normal  quantity  of  the  red  globules.     Epileptiform  con- 
Tuitions  were  produced  by  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  in  rabbits,  by  tying  the 
arteries  which  supply  the  brain.     Convulsions  are  not  infrequently  symptom- 
atic of  the  aniemia  induced  by  severe  post-partum  hemorrhage.     Coma  and 
paralysis  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism,  etc.,  are  attributable  to 
an  interruption  of  the  free  circulation  of  arterial  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
ffrain.     Notable  diminution  of  the  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  brain  may  be 
t'4prated  in  a  remarkable  degree.     This  fact  was  exemplified  in  a  case  which 
came  onder  my  observation,  in  which  were  absence  of  arterial  pulsation  in 
both  upper  extremities,  and  an  extremely  feeble  pulsation  in  both  carotids, 
the  aotopsy  showing  complete  embolic  occlusion  of  the  innominate  artery ; 
alM>,  complete  occlusion  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  the  left  carotid 
arttfry  so  nearly  occluded  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  only  of  a  fine  probe. 
Ttt**re  were  aortic  lesions,  and  the  heart  was  found  enlarged.     Tl.c  patient 
•  iff#nv^  from  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo  and  blindness,  and  was  incapable  of 
t  iking  any  active  exercise.      Pressure  on  the  carotids  produced  syncope. 
Thf-re  were  no  other  noteworthy  cerebral  symptoms,  and  death  was  due  to  an 
a'ta«-k  of  pneumonia. 

TLe  treatment  of  syncope  embraces  measures  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
4XT{reiiated  blood  sent  to  the  head.  Recumbency,  with  the  head  low,  to 
— '-ure  the  effect  of  gravitation,  is  important.  Internal  stimulants,  to  in- 
•?-»2Uie  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  are  indicated.  Dashing  cold  water 
'ir«ia  the  face  is  an  efficient  measure  which  acts  by  causing  deep  inspiratory 

-  i^vrtSm      The  application  to  the  nostrils  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  has  the 
>  las^  effect.     Tliese  measures  generally  are  promptly  successful,  unless  the 

'wtMpe  be  caused  by  an  excessive  hemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  continue. 
I  Dot  •oocessful,  another  efficient  measure  consists  in  compressing  the  ab- 
1  «minml  aorta  and  the  arteries  of  the  upper  limbs.     In  this  way,  advantage 

-  taken  of  collateral  fluxion. 

r*^rvsbrml  aniemia,  as  incident  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  calls  for  the 
•%iii^ies  And  hygienic  measures  which  have  been  already  considered  in 
***%tinfr  of  anemia  as  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  hsemato()oietic  system  (pa^e 
.  ;7u     Tbo  importance  of  recognizing  this  condition,  with  reference,  not  only 
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to  a  correct  interpretation  of  pathological  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  brain, 
but  to  disorders  in  other  organs,  and  to  its  morbid  agency  when  it  i$  mn 
element  of  nervous  affections,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enjoined. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  deficiency  of  arterial  or  oxygenated  blood  may  c<w 
exist  with  venous  congestion  within  the  skull.  The  former  may  lead  to  thi^ 
latter  in  consequence  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  being  free  from  atmo^phfrri- 
cal  pressure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  due  u* 
some  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  may  be  an  impedimt^t 
to  freedom  of  circulation  in  the  distributing  arteries,  and  thus  occasion  a  defi- 
ciency of  arterial  blood. 

Cerebral  SmboliBm  and  Thromboiis. 

The  fact  has  been  pointed  out  in  Part  First  of  this  work  (page  31 )  that  tL<p 
presence  of  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  in  an  artery,  the  branches  of  which  fnv^ir 
anastomose  with  each  other,  as,  for  example,  in  an  artery  of  a  voluntary  mttfri«», 
produces,  as  a  rule,  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  circulation;  while  tL** 
occlusion,  by  embolus  or  thrombus,  of  an  artery  belonging  to  the  termirui! 
arterial  system,  that  is,  of  one  whose  branches  do  not  inosculate,  is  follow r- J 
by  an  infarction,  either  hemorrhagic  or  simply  necrotic,  in  the  district  supplird 
by  the  occluded  vessel.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ileobner  and  by  Dun-: 
that  the  arteries  supplying  the  so-called  basal  district  of  the  brain,  that  is  th« 
region  occupied  chiefly  by  the  corpus  striatum,  nucleus  lenticniaris,  oi*i^ 
thalamus,  and  adjoining  cerebral  substance,  are  terminal  arteries,  and  tl^i 
those  supplying  the  cortex  cerebri  freely  anastomose  with  each  other  in  lit 
pia  mater,  in  which  they  become  much  reduced  in  size  before  they  enter  iht 
gray  matter.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain  why  an  embolus  lodging  in  on^  of 
the  cortical  arteries  in  the  pia  (whither,  however,  it  rarely  finds  its  way),  pn^ 
duces  little  permanent  disturbance,  while  an  embolus  or  thrombus  occludiLi; 
one  of  the  basal  arteries  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
destructive  changes  in  the  region  in  which  the  blood  supply  has  been  cut  oi\ 

The  source  of  the  emboli  conveyed  into  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  They  consist  usually  of 
masses  of  fibrin  which  have  been  deposited  on  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves  in 
consequence  of  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  and  which  are  washed  away  br 
the  blood-current  into  the  circulation.  Thrombi  formed  in  the  heart  from 
any  other  cause  may  also  give  origin  to  emboli.  Cerebral  emboli  mav  aUi 
be  derived  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  the  can>t:d 
and  the  vertebral  arteries.  Next  to  disease  of  the  lefl  ventricle,  aortic  an- 
eurism and  atheroma  of  the  aorta  form  the  most  frequent  source  of  emboli. 
The  emboli  usually  consist  of  portions  of  a  thrombus,  but  they  may  be  cal- 
careous concretions,  fragments  of  connective  tissue,  bits  of  new  growth,  bac- 
teria, other  vegetable  parasites,  fat,  etc.     (  Vide  page  30.) 

An  embolus  may  lodge  in  any  artery  of  the  brain,  but,  in  the  majoritv  of 
cases,  it  occludes  the  middle  cerebral  artery  not  far  from  its  origin.  Next  in 
order  of  frequency  comes  embolism  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  embolism 
of  the  basilar  artery.  The  statistics  compiled  by  Gel pke^  showed  that,  <«: 
of  100  cerebral  emboli,  more  than  90  affected  the  arteries  which  supply  tlr 
basal  ganglia.  An  embolus  enters  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  more  tre- 
quently  tlian  the  right.  The  explanation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  difference 
in  angle  at  which  the  left  common  carotid  and  the  innominate  come  off  from 
the  aorta.  But  the  predominance  in  frequency  of  embolism  of  the  left  cen?bnJ 
arteries  over  that  of  the  right  has  been  exaggerated.     According  to  Gelpkr. 

>  Gelpke,  Arch.  d.  Heilkunde,  1875,  p.  601. 
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of  ISl  omboli  of  the  carotid  artery  or  of  its  branches,  the  left  side  was  affected 
^i  times,  the  right  side  54  times,  and  both  sides  13  times. 

An  embolus  usually  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  about  it.  The 
cauise  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  to  be  sought  in 
N>me  change  in  the  walls  of  the  affected  vessels.  The  most  frequent  change 
i<  atheroma  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  ;  but  other  forms  of  chronic  arteritis, 
Hpi?ciaUy  syphilitic  endarteritis,  may  also  occasion  thrombosis.  Other  and 
rariT  causes  are  simple  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  of  the  arteries, 
compression  of  the  arteries,  as  by  a  tumor,  extension  of  a  thrombus  primarily 
formed  in  one  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  possibly  mere  slowing  of  the  circu- 
lation from  weakened  heart's  action. 

Cerebral  thrombosis  occurs  chiefly  in  old  age,  because  the  arterial  changes 
to  which  it  usually  owes  its  origin  are  most  frequent  at  this  period  of  life. 
When  it  is  present  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  it  is  due  usually,  but  not 
n*'ce&ttrily,  to  chronic  alcoholism  or  to  syphilis.  £mbolism,  on  the  other 
h^d,  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  effifct  of  the  occlusion  by  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  of  an  artery  of  the 

bnin  belonging  to  the  terminal  system,  is  softening  of  the  portion  of  brain, 

t^/e  I/Iood-Bupply  of  which  has  been  cut  off.     For  reasons  which  have  already 

Uf*n  given,  embolic  sollening,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  located  in  the 

f'orjius  striatum  or  caudate  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  the  lenticular  nucleus, 

tiK'  optic  thalamus,  or  the  island  of  Reil.     According  to  the  size  of  the  artery 

orriuded,  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  this  region  of  the  brain  will  be  affected. 

//  is  especially  to  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule  in  the  softening,  that 

«^  attribute  the  hemiplegia  which   attends  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral 

^^eij,  for  in  this  narrow  band  of  white  matter,  situated  between  the  lenticular 

c'i''i**tis  externally  and  the  caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus  internally,  are 

oimpttcted  together  the  motor  fibres  which  supply  the  opposite  half  of  the 

Tlie  first  effect  of  embolism  of  a  cerebral  artery  is  ansBmia  of  the  district 

•  ifplied  by  that  vessel.     If  a  sufficient  collateral  circulation  be  established, 

v.*  ansmia  passes  off  without  permanent   damage;  but,  if  the  branches  of 

u^-  artery  do  not  anastomose,  the  ancemia  is  followed  by  a  gradually  progres- 

*:^«*  necrobiosis  or  death  of  the  part,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 

^T  h^fmorrhage.      A  true  hemorrhagic    infarction,   like  that  which  follows 

'^rtboiiAin  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the   pulmonary  artery,  or  of  the  splenic 

V'-iy,  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  brain,  but  a  certain  amount  of  extravasation 

' '  Mood  in  a  punctate  form  is  not  infrequently  present  in  the  aneemic  district. 

I:  14  not  quite  clear  why,  in  some  cases,  embolic  softening  is  accompanied 

*  *  »o  much   blood-extravasation  as  to    resemble  a  primary  cerebral  hemor- 
.'  .i:r<^,  while,  in  other  cases,  no  blood   is  extravasated.     It  is  probable  that 

'<.-rv-sf«  €ff  pressure  in  the  veins  coming   from  the  anaemic  spot  favors  a  re- 

r-rzitans  current  with  hemorrhagic  softening,  and  that  low  venous  pressure 

'^•-«-«  it.      When  a  spot  of  embolic  softening  is  stained  with  extravasated 

*  '*^i.  the  process  is  called  red  softening ;  if  tliere  be  simply  anspmic  necrosis 

*  **A<Mit  hemorrhage,  it  is  spoken  of  as  yellow  softening  by  some,  and  white 
-^••nin}^  hy  other  writers.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  term  cerebral 
•^'7#^inx  hM»  ceased  to  have  any  exact  significance  as  a  pathological  process, 
»'•!  tliat  emch  of  the  varieties — ^red,  yellow,  and  white  softening — may  occur 
'--  m  varioQit  causes  and  indicate  various  pathological  conditions. 

In   the   ettHy  staf^es  of  embolic  softening  (what  is  said  in  this  connection 

*  -mliolic,    applies  equally  to  thrombotic,  softenin<r),  the    volume  of  the 
-#.«.:#>«]  portion  of  brain  is  somewhat  increased;  its  consistence  is  diminished; 

r«> pQiKiArietf  are  not  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  healthy 
..-^^  sod  ita  color  is  red,  or  yellow,  or  whitish-yellow.     At  a  later  period  the 
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softened  spot  is  diminished  in  volume,  and  its  consistence  maj  be  nearij  fluid 
The  final  stage  of  the  process  is  not  always  the  same.     Frequently  a  cj»t  wiik 
fluid  contents  remains.     If  the  first  stage  have  been  red  softening,  Uie  cji^t- 
wall  and  the  fluid  contents  are  stained  with  blood-pigment,  and  the  cyst  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  one  following  a  primary  cerebral  hemorrhage;  it 
hemorrhage  have  not  attended  the  process  of  softening,  the  cyst- wall  aod  iu 
contents  are  unstained,  and  the  embolic  origin  of  the  cyst  is  evident.    Sook* 
times,  instead  of  a  cyst,  there  is  left  a  reticulum  of  connective-tissue  fibiv« 
and  bloodvessels  inclosing  in  their  meshes  fluid  or  semi-fluid  contents  fre- 
quently of  a  white  color.     This  is  called  the  cellular  infiltration  of  Doranil- 
Fardel.     Other  terminations  are  in  a  cicatrix  and  in  a  dry  caseoos  iiias»* 
Finally,  the  aflected  tissue  may  remain  indefinitely  as  a  spot  of  yeUov «« 
white  softening.     In  the  sequence  of  changes,  a  spot  of  primary  red  softeoinz 
becomes  one  of  yellow  softening  in  consequence  of  pigmentary  alterations  m 
the  blood. 

The  microscopic  examination  reveals,  as  the  most  characteristic  ehinvst 
throughout  the  stages  of  softening,  the  so-called  granular  corpu<«cles,  form<^^i> 
called  the  inflammatory  corpuscles  of  Gluge.     These  are  large,  usually  !ip!<  n- 
cal,  cells  so  densely  filled  with  fat  globules  as  to  appear  dark  by  transmi(t<- 1, 
and  white  by  reflected,  light.     They  are  usually  present  in  large  numb*  r>. 
They  probably  have  different  origins.     They  consist  of  emigrant  while  blt«-i- 
corpuscles  which  have  taken  up  the  fatty  matter  resulting  from  the  disint<'«jr^ 
tion  of  nerve-elements,  or  they  may  represent  neuroglia-cells,  panglioo-4[^  i-. 
adventitious  cells  of  the  bloodvessels,  or  endothelial  cells  distended  with  U'/^^ 
globules.     Similar  granular  cells  are  found  in  pathological  procestses  iMvnc:- 
panied  with  fatty  degeneration   in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  a*  m 
ovarian  cysts,  pneumonia,  etc.     In  the  early  stages,  the  disintegraled  a*r\'^ 
elements  can  be  recognized  in  the  sha})e  of  broken  nerve-fibre»,  dn^t*  i^ 
myeline,  and  fatty  ganglion  cells.      These  gradually  disappear.      Cv^i*)*  ^ 
amylacea  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  later,  amorphous  and  crystaUine  Iull.*- 
toidin,  and  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  may  lie  detected. 

Certain  secondary  degenerations  in  tlie  spinal  cord,  which  iiiji.y  )*•*'••■ 
softening  of  the  internal  capsule  and  some  otiier  parts,  will  be  notic^  ui< :  r 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  anatomical  clianges  resulting;  fnuB  r»  *<  - 
bral  embolism  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  emb«Aus  i^  b.i^ii 
in  its  nature,  which  is  uAually  true.  If,  however,  the  embolu:^  be  infVrti  •.*. 
it  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  as  in  other  situations;  or,  if 
come  from  a  gun;;renous  focus,  such  as  may  be  present  in  the  lung, 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain,  that  is,  necrosis  accompanied  by  d'.v* 
position,  follows. 

Clinical  Histort. — Cerebral  embolism  is  one  of  the  several  patlxo-r 
cal  conditions  which  are  causative  of  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy,      Tb^«^  •  5.  -■ 
does  not  occur  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  not  infrequent.     The  a|M>plt^ti<*  atta<  v 
not  preceded  by  premonitions.     If  antecedent  cerebral  sym|>toi]i»  rxi^.  - 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  embolism,  the   Uti*  •    : 
pending  entirely  on  the  dislodgment  of  tlie  embolus  at  its  j^ource^  jai>l  t^  ' « 
wholly  indei)endent  of  any  pi*evious  affection  within  the  brain. 

The  apoplectic  coma  may  be  complete,  or  the  |mtient  may  be  arru^  i 
consciousness  by  more  or  less  effort.     Tliere  may  be  st4?rtor»  tnfrc^;^  r    .    • 
the  pulse,  vomiting,  and  immobility  or  inequality  of  the  |»U|>il.s;    but   t.-> 
symptoms  are  rare  in  embolic  ai)oplexy  as   com | tared  with  <4x«|»aexv  *":-  .£ 
cerebral  hemorrhage.     Convulsive  movements  occasionally  occur. 

Ilemiplegic  paralysis  almost  always  is  an  effect  of  emboli»ia  of  t^^  c^.«,.- 
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cerebral  arteiy,  and  this  effect  is  coincident  with  the  apoplexy,  if  the  latter 
ocear. 

The  duration  of  the  coma  varies  from  a  few  moments  to  many  hours.  A 
fatal  termination,  the  coma  existing  until  death,  is  rare.  The  hemiplegia, 
vith  few  exceptions,  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  the  coma 
has  disappeared.  It  maj  be  permanent.  It  may  or  may  not  include  the 
mu^les  of  the  face.  It  affects  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemisphere  in  which 
tbe  embolism  is  seated.  It  is  chiefly  or  exclusively  motor.  Owing  to  the 
fart  that  the  embolism  is  seated  oftener  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere, the  hemiplegia,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  afiects  the  riglit  side. 

It  18  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  pathological  explanation  of  embolic 
apoplexy.  The  localized  ansemia,  limited  to  the  district  supplied  by  the 
occluded  artery,  and  the  increased  pressure  by  the  arteries  dilated  in  conse- 
quence of  arterial  flexion,  seem  d  priori  inadequate  to  account  for  the  sudden 
c<»iiui,  and  other  causes  are  not  apparent. 

In  a  considerable,  perhaps  the  larger,  proportion  of  cases,  embolic  hemi- 
pfi>gta  is  not  preceded  by  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  hemiplegia  occurs  sud- 
dt-nlr,  without  premonitions.  The  paralytic,  like  the  apoplectic,  stroke,  takes 
j^^ce  unexpectedly,  the  patient  being  iree  from  any  cerebral  symptoms  up  to 
(be  in^Cant  of  its  occurrence. 

Cerebral  thrombosis  very  rarely  causes  apoplectic  coma.  Coma,  if  it 
f«(vtir,  is  developed  gradually,  and  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  embolus  by 
frK«h  deposits,  thus  enlarging  the  district  from  which  the  arterial  supply  is 
fvt  offi  Hemiplegia  takes  place,  not  by  a  sudden  stroke,  but  by  degrees, 
cuK  infrequently  becoming  greater  by  successive  steps,  instead  of  by  a  con- 
tiDijoa4  increase.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  coma  or  of  hemiplegia  is 
jT»-r»^lt5d  by  premonitions,  such  as  vertigo,  impairment  of  mental  faculties, 
•i.tfu-uUj  in  speech,  etc.  These  premonitions  may,  in  some  instances,  be  due 
u»  f-mltoll^m  which  causes  a  partial  obstruction,  the  occlusion  being  rendered 
•^•mf4ete  by  a  thrombus  added  to  the  embolus. 

l>i*turbaDces  of  speech  often  occur  in  cases  of  cerebral  embolism  and 

t'  n*mbo«iA.     Loss  of  speech,  not  from  any  affection  of  the  organs  concerned 

'^  pbofiation  nor  from  mental  imbecility,  is  expressed  by  the  term  aphasia. 

f't^  t#Tin0  apkemia  and  alalia  have  the  same  significance,  but  are  not  gene- 

'"i.lr  tuiecL      Aphasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphonia^  a  term  denoting 

'  -xtfUitj  to  sp^k  in  consequence  of  either  laryngeal  disease  or  paralysis  of 

'.r*  laryngteal  muscles.     Aphonia  is  the  loss  of  voice,  and  aphasia  is  the  loss 

• ''  «fieech;   the  former  relating  exclusively  to  the  vocal  organs,  the  latter  pro- 

-  "-^iing  from  a  cerebral  affection.     In  aphasia  the  patient  is  mute  from  an 

.-Ltbilitjr  to  ure  wonL^  expressive  of  the  ideas  which  arc  in  the  mind.     The 

—  ffT  *pr^*ch  may  be  complete  or  partial ;  the  patient  in  some  instances  is 

a''«^»!at«*ljr  dumb.     Sometimes  a  single  word  can  be  spoken,  such  as  ^^yes"  or 

'  '-«•,**  and  thia  is  uttered  whenever  the  attempt  to  speak  is  made ;  in  other 

the  vocabulary  is  larger,  but  limited  to  a  few  words,  and,  in  difl^er- 

lliere  is  every  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  aphasic  condition. 

iitftcuHY  of  speech  may  consist  in  an  inability  to  use  the  proper  words  to 

1 '  f^M  tfi^  mental  ideas.     Things  are  not  called  by  their  right  names,  and 

•  'an^na^e  in  sentences,  either  spoken  or  written,  is  incongruous  and  unin- 
.'■Tible.      Tliis  difficulty  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  paraphasia. 

An    important  distinction  is  denoted  by  the  terms  amnesic  and  ataxic 
i*n%ia*      In  ataxic  aphasia  the  mind  recognizes  the  proper  signification  of 

•  - 1*  ;  tb«  difficulty  consists  in  an  inability  to  give  utterance  to  the  words. 
.-  name  mta^ic  implies  that  this  inability  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  power  to 
-irdinmt^  tbe  muscles  concerned  in  speech.     Something  more  than  simple 

.  1  ixr  however,  would  seem  to  be  involved.     A  lack  of  co-ordinating  power 

44 
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would  be  manifested  by  movements  responding  to,  but  not  governed  bv.  tb^ 
will,  and  the  result  would  be  inarticulate  phonetic  sounds.  This  evidence  *t 
ataxia  is  sometimes  manifested,  but  generally  the  patient  will  not  make  acj 
effort  to  speak,  that  is,  if  the  aphasia  be  complete;  and  if  a  few  wonk  I* 
uttered,  these  may  be  spoken  with  distinctne;??.  In  amnesic  aphasia  tber*'  > 
inability  to  recollect  words  as  the  symbols  of  ideas ;  language  is  lost  to  ti«* 
memory. 

If  the  aphasia  be  purely  ataxic,  the  ability  to  use  language  correcth-  ir 
writing  is  not  lost,  and  may  not  be  impaired,  provided  the  intellectoal  tacuiri*- 
are  intact.  The  ability  to  read  is  retained,  and  language  spoken  by  oc^*^-- 
is  comprehended.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  some  cases  of  ataxic  aph;4.^  a 
absolute  mutism  is  not  incompatible  with  undiminished  intelligence.  Frt^- 
quently,  however,  the  cerebral  affection  which  causes  the  aphasia,  impairs,  i:» 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  mental  faculties.  In  amnesic  aphakia,  on  the  otL-r 
hand,  the  loss  of  speech  is  accompanied  by  inability  to  use  written 
(agraphia).  The  loss  of  the  memory  of  words  does  not  necessarily 
with  it  inability  to  understand  their  meaning  when  they  are  heard  or  ^^r:L 
The  patient  may  understand  both  spoken  and  written  language.  Inability  :i 
these  respects  involves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  mental  imbecility. 

In  ataxic  aphasia,  the  ability  to  interpret  signs  or  gestures  is  prvserv^L 
If  this  be  lost  in  either  ataxic  or  amnesic  aphasia,  there  is  imbecility  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Patients  affected  with*  ataxic  aphasia,  even  when  •• 
is  evident  that  the  intelligence  is  well  retained,  cannot  repeat  words  ar*-* 
dictation.  Patients  with  purely  ctmnesic  aphasia  arc  able  to  do  this,  provi  i «. 
the  intelligence  is  not  too  much  imi)aired.  The  inability  to  repeat  word-  • 
evidence  either  that  the  aphasia  is  not  purely  amnesic,  or  that  there  is  ol- 
becility. 

The  ataxic  and  amnesic  forms  of  aphasia  may  be  combined.  The  pati"::' 
can  then  express  ideas  neither  by  spoken  nor  written  language,  and  is  uiu>> 
-to  repeat  words  after  dictation. 

In  cases  of  either  ataxic  or  amnesic  aphasia,  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  :*• 
determine  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  mental  powers  are  impaired 
This  problem  is  sometimes  presented  to  physicians  in  medico-legal  ca^rs. 
The  instances  must  be  rare  in  which  persistent  aphasia,  associated  with  bto- 
iplegia,  does  not  involve  more  or  less  impairment  of  mind.  Ataxic  apha«:s. 
as  an  isolated  affection,  may  exist  with  the  intellect  apparently  unaffei*tr>L 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  said  of  amnesic  aphasia.  Words  are  the  in^trc- 
ments  of  thought  as  well  as  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inability  to  recollect  words  is  possible  without  deterioratioc  *4 
the  reasoning  faculties.  The  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  written  Lan- 
guage and  signs,  is  proof  of  impaired  intellect. 

A  large  accumulation  of  clinical  observations  within  the  last  few  yean  Lai5 
established  the  connection  of  aphasia,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  wiiL 
lesions  localized  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  namely,  the  island  of  Rtiu 
and  especially  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  These  le«on? 
are  not  alone  those  incident  to  embolism  and  thrombosis,  but  those  cau?^  I5 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  morbid  growths,  abscess  of  the  brain,  etc  Apha^UL  i>« 
therefore,  a  symptom  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  diseases  which  mrtr  t*» 
be  hereafter  considered.  In  a  small  number  of  cases,  lesions  have  been  fooiti 
in  the  similar  parts  of  the  right  hemisphere,  or  the  aphasia  haa  been  associ- 
ated with  left-sided  hemiplegia.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  latter  casc^«  i* 
was  ascertained  that  the  patients  were  left-handed.  It  may  be  doubtful  if  ic 
any  case  of  well-marked  persistent  aphasia,  an  autopsy  has  shown  condusi^  •^ '5 
absence  of  any  lesion  affecting  the  island  of  Beil  or  proximate  parts  in  occ 
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or  the  other  hemisphere.     For  statistical  facts  on  which  these  statements  are 
bftKd,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.^ 

The  theory  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  furnishes  the  most  satis- 
kctOTj  explanation  of  these  facts,  assumes  the  following  postulates :   The 
I       third  convolution  and  the  island  oF  Reil  are  in  a  direct  physiological  relation 
to  language.     This  is  true  of  the  left,  and  not  of  the  right,  hemisphere  in 
mo6t  persons,  owing  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  left,  instead  of  the  right, 
hemisphere  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  language.     As  exceptions  to 
tike  mie,  some  persons  habitually  use  the  right,  instead  of  the  left,  hemisphere 
in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  language,  and  these  persons  are  generally 
left-handed*     Injury  of  the  parts  in  the  left  hemisphere  which  are  in  relation 
to  Ungoage  do  not,  in  these  persons,  cause  aphasia,  but  this  result  follows 
injury  of  the  parts  in  the  right  hemisphere.     The  parts  in  the  right  hemi- 
«p/tere  which  are  in  a  physiological  relation  to  language,  although  their  func- 
tional actiyity  has  been  in  abeyance,  owing  to  non-use,  may  assume,  in  some 
in^UDceSy  activity  after  the  parts  of  the  left  hemisphere  have  been  incapaci- 
tated by  lesions ;   hence,  improvement  or  recovery  from  aphasia  may  some- 
times take  place,  the  lesions  in  the  lefl  hemisphere  remaining  unchanged. 

Aphasia  attributable  to  embolism  sometimes  occurs  without  apoplexy  or 

raralysis.     The  following  case  is  an  example :  A  young  man,  having  ridden 

«7  <iiy  in  an  open  wagon,  the  weather  being  cold,  after  eating  a  hearty  supper 

va4  suddenly  unable  to  utter  a  word.     He  went  to  bed,  hoping  that  the 

alitlity  to  npeak  would  return  in  the  morning.     He  slept  perfectly  well,  but, 

•>n  awakening,  he  was  still  unable  to  speak.     In  the  course  of  the  day  he 

hi-^zan  to  lue  some  words,  often  using  wrong  words,  but  in  the  course  of  a 

'''«r  day*  he  recovered  his  speech,  although  ever  since  he  had  had  some  diffi- 

<''**ty  in  selecting  right  words.     He  saw  me  a  year  after  this  occurrence. 

Mranwhile  nothing  had  occurred  to  denote  any  cerebral  disease,  except  that 

*•*  wa/k  conscious  of  an  uneasy  sensation  In  the  left  side  of  the  head.     He  had 

'.r.  jmpttic  regurgitant  and  a  mitral  direct  murmur,  with  considerable  enlarge- 

it,-n(  of  the  heart.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  case  the  temporary 

*\.\:^AtM  w»B  due  to  emboHsm  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral 

ir»^fy. 

'  ';i<«^  have  been  reported  of  the  occlusion,  after  an  interval,  of  the  middle 
•r»>hrml  artery  on  the  two  sides,  giving  rise  to  double  hemiplegia.     These 
i<^-  have   furnished  examples  of  left  hemiplegia  without  aphasia,  followed 
* «  n^bi  beaiiplegia  with  aphasia. 

DiAf»?rof«i9. — The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  embolic  apoplexy  requires 
'  •-  -irlutfion  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.    The  latter  is  presently 

*  ^^  r^nnidered.     If  the  apoplexy  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  middle  cerebral 
.r^rr,  it  is  accompanied  by  hemiplegia.     This  is  true  also  of  apoplexy  due 

'•*rehnd     hemorrhage   in  the   situations  where  it  is  most  likely  to  take 

»•-•-.      Af«  a  rule,  the  other  pathological  conditions  which  stand  in  a  causa- 

•  .   rrlBiion    to  apoplectic  coma,  do  not  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.     The  dif- 

"^ntiafion,  therefore,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  between  embolism 

'   l^tntyrrhA^  in  cases  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia.     The  following  are 

"  r^^tial  points. 

KfaU»liiiiii  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  it  is  as  frequent  in  early  as 

-  i/ddif  or  advanced  age.     Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  rare  below  the  middle 

^•»}  of  lif^"      An  apoplectic  seizure,  the  patient  not  having  reached  the 

'  r  t^riod^  i^y  therefon.*,  more  likely  to  be  due  to  embolism  than  to  hemor- 

*  I'  fr  tlk«  T^ry  comprehensive  article  on  Aphasiai  by  Kussmanli  in  Ziemssen's  Cyolo- 
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rhage.  The  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  on  the  right  side  weighs  Somewhat  -* 
favor  of  embolism.  The  existence  of  endocarditis  or  of  valvular  lesions  in  tl 
left  side  of  the  heart,  renders  embolism  probable.  The  absence  of  sjmj-t*  c-- 
denoting  cerebral  congestion  which  often,  but  by  no  means  unifbrmlv,  p»  - 
cede  cerebral  hemorrhage,  has  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis.  The  ab«en.>- 
cerebral  prodromes,  which  applies  to  all  cases  of  embolism,  is  not  as  consumt.j 
applicable  to  cases  of  hemorrhage.  Vomiting,  an  infrequent  pulse,  strn«ir. 
changes  in  the  pupils,  and  convulsions,  are  more  frequent  and  more  mark*  x 
in  cases  of  apoplexy  due  to  hemorrhage.  The  diagnosis  of  embolisiii  i* 
strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  embolism  of  the  «[  W ': 
and  kidneys.  Unilateral  amaurosis  from  embolism  of  the  central  niUrvr  *i 
the  retina,  preceding  or  accompanying  the  attacks,  is  diagnostic  of  embul  * 
apoplexy. 

These  differential  points  suffice  often  for  a  highly  probable  diagnosis.  Tl  r  r 
do  not  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  physician  who  ventures  npoo  li- 
latter,  incurs  a  risk  of  being  convicted  of  an  error  at  the  autopsy.  If,  h_-v. 
ever,  the  patient  speedily  emerge  from  the  apoplectic  condition,  rapid  imprnv- 
ment,  as  regards  the  paralysis,  subsequently  taking  place,  and  endiii^  i. 
complete  recovery,  the  diagnosis  of  embolism  is  very  probable. 

Embolic  hemiplegia  is  to  be  differentiated  from  hemiplegia  due  to  cerplfrmi 
hemorrhage,  and  also  to  other  conditions,  namely,  morbid  growths,  absct^-*. 
etc.  The  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  however,  is  chiefly  in  exdnding  brmr*- 
rhage.  The  other  conditions  generally  involve  antecedent  symptoms  ^< 
cerebral  disease,  whereas  the  paralysis  caused  by  embolism  is  devoid  of  tL(r>-. 
and  this  is  often  true  of  hemorrhage.  Both  embolism  and  hemorrhage  maj 
give  rise  to  sudden  hemiplegia  without  apoplexy;  but  in  much  the  Isu^r  \tk>- 
portion  of  cases  this  is  true  of  embolism.  In  sudden  hemiplegia  without  a^^. 
plexy,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  embolic.  Othef  differential  poii::<: 
are  embraced  in  the  list  of  those  which  relate  to  the  difierentiation  of  apapit^xj 
from  embolism  and  hemorrhage.  Rapid  improvement  is  much  more  Likely  i 
take  place  in  paralysis  from  embolism,  and  complete  recovery,  which  i^  c« : 
infrequent  in  embolic  hemiplegia,  is  rare  in  paralysis  from  hemorrhage.  I"* 
crease  of  the  body  heat  two  or  three  days  after  an  apoplectic  or  paraly  • 
stroke,  has  been  regarded  as  denoting  the  presence  of  a  cerebral  elot«  t . 
observations  have  shown  that  an  equal  increase  sometimes  tbllowa  when  t.- 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  due  to  embolism. 

For  the  differentiation  of  embolism  from  thrombosis,  the  most  importar.t 
point  has  been  stated,  namely,  the  effects  of  arterial  occlusion  occur  by  i*.- 
former  suddenly,  and  by  the  latter  more  or  less  gradually.  This  poiat  <f 
distinction,  however,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  A  thrombus  may,  exof- 
tionally,  form  so  rapidly  as  to  simulate,  in  the  abruptness  of  its  eflKMns^emK^ 
lism.  An  attack  of  hemiplegia,  either  with  or  without  apoplexy,  may  ocojr 
during  sleep,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  this  differential  point  mar  d** 
be  available.  Again,  as  already  stated,  an  embolus  may  cause  only  a  pan  a 
obstruction,  complete  occlusion  afterwards  being  produced  by  a  thiombiL* 
formed  at  the  seat  of  the  embolus. 

Other  differential  points  are  as  follows :  The  conditions  for  tbromlms  W«t 
to  middle  or  advanced  age.  The  youth  of  the  patient  is,  therefore,  a  j-» :  i 
in  evidence  for  embolism.  The  existence  of  endocarditis  or  valvular  h--  -.^ 
of  the  heart,  points  to  embolism,  and  their  absence,  to  thrombosis.  Cakifii:>- 
tion  of  the  radial  arteries  is  a  ground  for  inferring  that  the  cerebral  anrr  *• 
have  undergone  the  same  change,  this  being  the  most  frequent  of  the  cw* 
ditions  which  are  causative  of  thrombus. 

EmlK>lism  and  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  may  produce  coma,  triU»rr 
suddenly  or  more  or  less  slowly,  without  hemiplegia.     Death  takes  pUo-.  ia 
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omc  cases,  within  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases,  patients  recover,  although 
be  artery  remains  occluded.  These  statements  have  been  verified  by  cases 
mder  mj  observation. 

Pbognosis. — An  i4)oplectic  attack  caused  by  embolism  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  is  less  likely  to  prove  immediately  fatal  than  apoplexy  from 
!erebral  hemorrhage ;  hence,  the  probable  diagnosis  has  a  bearing  on  the 
prognosis.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few  hours  the  coma  disappears,  hemiplegia 
remaining. 

The  persistence  of  hemiplegia,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  apoplexy,  de- 
pends on  the  occurrence  of  softening  from  necrosis,  and  extravasation  of 
blood,  as  effects  of  the  arterial  obstruction.  If  the  circulation  within  the 
district  in  which  the  blood  supply  was  furnished  by  the  occluded  artery  be 
restored  within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  prevent  the  changes  incident 
lo  defective  nutrition,  rapid  improvement  takes  place  and  complete  recovery. 
These  changes  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  persistence  of  the  paralysis.  There 
mar  be  more  or  less  improvement  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  favorable 
course  of  the  local  process  as  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomical 
characters.  Complete  recovery  from  the  paralysis  is  not  to  be  expected.  If 
the  local  process  be  not  favorable,  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  added  to  the  persistent  paralysis.  The  duration  of  life  is  indefi- 
nite.    Death  is  generally  caused  by  antecedent  or  intercurrent  disease. 

The  prognosis  if  hemiplegia  be  caused  by  thrombosis,  is  less  favorable 
than  if  it  be  due  to  embolism,  as  the  patients  are  more  enfeebled.  The 
prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable  if  coma  supervene  upod  hemiplegia. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  the  continuance  of  aphasia,  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  patients  and  their  friends.     The  restoration  of  speech  may  accom- 
pany recovery  from  the  paralysis,  but  it  may  be  otherwise.     In  a  hospital 
case  under  my  observation,  the  hemiplegia  entirely  disappeared,  the  general 
health  was  excellent^  and  the  mental  faculties  were  apparently  not  in  the  least 
affected,  but  complete  mutism  persisted.     The  patient  made  no  attempt  to 
speak ;  when  asked  why  he  was  silent,  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  and 
shook  his  head.     He  was  discharged  in  this  condition.     If,  owing  to  the 
pathological  changes  in  the  affected  district  of  the  brain,  the  paralysis  persist, 
aphasia  generally  continues.     There  may,  however,  be  more  or  less  improve- 
ment.   There  are  no  means  of  judging  beforehand  what  degree  of  improve- 
ment will  take  place.     Adopting  the  views  stated  in  regard  to  the  duality  of 
the  parts  which  stand  in  a  physiological  relation  to  language,  if  the  injury 
destroy  the  functional  capacity  in  the  hemisphere  to  which  the  exercise  of 
the  function  has  been  limited  (usually  the  left  hemisphere),  the  recovery  of 
speech  or  the  degree  of  improvement  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  develop 
fonctional  activity  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  hemisphere  which 
had  previously  been  in  abeyance.     The  probability  of  success  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient.     If  the  aphasia  continue  without  im- 
provement for  several  months,  none  is  to  be  expected. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  when  aphasia  occurs  without  apoplexy,  hemi- 
pl^;ia,  or  other  evidence  of  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment The  object  of  treatment  in  the  early  stage  of  embolism  and 

thrombosis,  is  the  re-establish  men  t  of  the  circulation  within  the  district 
deprived  of  blood-supply,  in  order  to  prevent  the  changes  incident  to  de- 
fective nutrition.  Blood-letting,  cathartics,  and  any  measures  which  weaken 
the  heart's  action,  contravene  this  object,  and  are,  therefore,  contra-indicated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  important  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  heart's 
action  by  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  alimentation  and  alcoholics.     If  thero 
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be  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  in  connection  with  ra'ro- 
lar  lesions  and  dilatation,  digitalis  is  indicated.  All  forms  of  counter-irri lo- 
tion are  contra-indicated.  Cold  applications  to  the  heart  are  iimpprupriaif. 
Warm  applications  may  be  useful. 

This  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  for  several  days,  until  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  patient  escape  the  local  changes  which  eoftoe  if  t:  «■ 
circulation  be  not  re-established  in  the  affected  district  of  the  braia.  If 
softening  take  place,  the  objects  of  treatment  relate  to  the  general  ooiHlhios 
of  the  system  and  to  the  hemiplegia. 

The  first  of  these  objects  embraces  measures  for  improTing  and  maintain- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  body,  namely  tonic  remedies,  a  good  diet  and  aa 
invigorating  regimen.  In  cases  of  embolism,  diseases  of  the  heart  will  ot't':':! 
furnish  indications  for  treatment. 

Hemiplegia  incident  to  the  brain  lesions  resulting  from  embolism  nn*l 
thrombosis,  claims  the  same  treatment  as  when  it  is  due  to  a  blood-clot  in  tb^ 
brain  (vide  Cerebral  Hemorrhage).  It  consists  of  passive  movements,  togeth«rr 
with  rubbing  and  kneading  the  paralyzed  limbs,  the  employment  of  eLectricItv, 
and  as  much  voluntary  exercise  of  the  muscles  as  practicable.  These  mf^e- 
ures  are  important  in  order  to  prevent  degenerative  changes  in  the  miiso]«^ 
and  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  limbs,  to  promote  the  circulation  and  nutritioa 
in  these  parts,  and  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  their  functional  capacity. 

The  treatment  which  has  special  reference  to  aphasia,  consists  in  persi^tt-r.: 
efforts  to  regain  the  memory  of  words  and  their  vocal  utterance.  If  ih^- 
mutism  be  not  complete,  perseverance  in  exercises  for  these  ends  matj  sooe- 
times  accomplish  much,  and  its  importance  is  to  be  enjoined. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinnsat. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  especially  of  the  longitudinal  an<i 
lateral  sinuses,  may  be  the  result  of  slowing  of  the  circulation  from  weaken*  i 
heart's  action  in  patients,  particularly  children,  who  are  greatly  enfeebled  bj 
some  wasting  disease.     This  form  is  called  marantic  thrombosis. 

Thrombosis  may  also  be  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  th^ 
sinus,  or  phlebitis  of  the  sinus,  secondary,  as  a  rule,  to  disease  of  the  cnuial 
bones.  Thrombi  thus  formed  are  usually  infected  or  purulent.  Carie>  ot 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  following  inflammatWn  of  the  mftddjf 
ear  or  of  the  mastoid  cells,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
typical  causes  of  this  variety  of  sinus-thrombosis.  The  lateral,  petrmal,and« 
in  a  less  degree,  the  cavernous  sinuses,  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  poro* 
lent  thrombi.  Large  carbuncles  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  about 
the  head  and  neck  may  lead  to  sinus-thrombosis.  Thrombosis  of  the  oerebn* 
sinuses  is  accompanied  by  no  very  characteristic  changes  in  the  menin«»> 
and  brain.  Punctate  hemorrhages  in  the  membranes  and  in  the  aates, 
cerebri  are  often  observed.  Sometimes  more  extensive  hemorrhages  foUotr. 
The  purulent  thrombi  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  meningitis^  and,  doc 
infrequently,  abscess  of  the  brain ;  also  they  may  lead  to  the  fonnatioo  of 
embolic  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticaled  with  snr 
approach  to  certainty.  The  marantic  variety  in  young  children  gives  nse  to 
symptoms  analogous  to  those  attributed  to  aniemia  in  the  8o-<!alled  bydmi* 
cephaloid  affection  of  Marshall  Hall,  namely,  somnolence  and  cona*  with 
general  and  progressive  prostration.  The  symptoms  which,  added  to  tlic^« 
render  thrombosis  probable,  are  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
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and  back,  strabismus,  and  ptosis.  In  adults,  indefinite  cerebral  disturbance 
eventuates  gradually  in  coma.  Tnrgiditj  of  the  external  veins  limited  to 
o<*rtain  situations  on  the  cranium,  is  a  diagnostic  feature  in  some  cases. 
Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion  and 
■iNlema  behind  the  ear.  Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  has  been  ob- 
^^r^ved  to  give  rise  to  congestion  of  the  intra-orbicular  veins,  with  prominence 
fit'  the  eyeballs  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids.^ 

Prominent  encephalic  symptoms  accompanying  pyaemia,  if  preceded  by 
caritfs  of  the  bones  about  the  ear,  by  carbuncles  or  erysipelas  of  the  face,  head, 
or  Deck,  may  be  referable  to  purulent  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses. 

Capillary  Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Brain 

Our  knowledge  of  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  is 
tiKi  limited  for  determining  their  pathological  effects,  symptomatology,  and 
<ijagno«is.  Pigment  embolism  is  incident  to  malarial  fevers,  especially  in 
tht*ir  pernicious  forms.  (  Vide  page  83.)  Emboli  or  thrombi  may  consist 
•4  leucocytes,  fat  drops,  or  the  salts  of  lime.  Future  observations  may 
«<Ublish  an  importance  which  does  not  at  present  belong  to  occlusions  of 
the  cerebral  capillaries,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  medicine. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhag^e. 

Intrarranial  hemorrhages  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  cerebral  and 
By-nin^Tf^L  In  cerebral  hemorrhage,  which  will  be  first  considered,  the  ex- 
tr^i^aAaUon  of  blood  is  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Hemorrhages, 
.-'z^ly  punctate  in  character,  are  frequently  found  in  and  about  tumors, 
^r'Muid  abscesses,  and  in  foci  of  embolic  softening,  but  only  the  so-called 
•p*ntamtous  cerebral  hemorrhages  will  be  tnmted  of  under  this  heading. 

Th«*  ultimate  cause  of  spontaneous  cerebral  hemorrhage  is,  probably  with- 

"^t  exception,  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries.     Various  changes  of  the  arte- 

r  a1  r«jaLs  soch  as  atheroma,  fatty  degeneration,  syphilitic  endarteritis,  w^ere 

'••nii«-rly  aiisigned  as  efficient  causes  ;  but  since  the  publication,  in  1868,  of 

*.v  im|«nant  investigations  of  Charcot  and  Bouchard,'  the  bursting  of  mill- 

■^  aneurisms  of  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries  has  been  recognized  as  the 

4-^4ciflninant,  and,  by  several  careful  observers,  as  the  exclusive,  cause  of 

i«intaii««>o8  cerebral  hemorrhage.     Charcot  and  Bouchard  examined  seventy- 

— tt»n   easiv  of  spontaneous  cerebral   hemorrhage  without  missing  miliary 

in^mrittOK  in  a  single  one.     Zenker*  also  found  the  aneurisms  in  all  cased 

'  •  u-h  h«»  «*xamtned,  and  Roth*  missed  them  in  only  one  case  out  of  eight. 

/'.#-«#•  aneurisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  visible,  with  the  naked  eye,  as  little 

---«iiai««^  of  the  tixe  of  a  millet  seed  or  the  head  of  a  pin.     But  they  may 

•  irv^fl  these  dimensions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  microscopic  in  size. 

1  *:  •'■me  CAMS  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  skill  is  required  for  their 

Mm ;  in  other  cases  they  are  present  in  large  number.     In  the  majority 

tbe  whole  circumference  of  the  artery  takes  part  in  the  aneurismal 

The  aneurisms  are  usually  fusiform,  but  they  may  be  round,  and 

^r*   ^^metines  sacculated.     The  order  in  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in 

m^    dillerent  regions  of  the  brain,  corresponds,  according  to  Charcot  and 

to  tbe  scale  of  frequency  of  hemorrhages  in  these  regions,  namely, 


•  F^ir  5oihDag6l,  Ziemssen's  Cyo.,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  xii. 

•  <'^srooi  and  Bouchard,  Arohives  de  Phys.  Norm,  et  Pathol.,  Paris,  1868. 

•  Taff^blatt  d.  45  Vorsaroml.  Dentsche  Natiirforscher,  1872. 

•  Virchow  and  Hirsch's  Jahresberiuht  for  1874. 
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first  the  optic  thalamus,  corpus  striatum,  and  surrounding  brain-^ubstanc?; 
then,  the  convolutions,  pons  Varolii,  cerebellum,  centrum  orale,  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles,  crura  cerebri,  and  medulla  oblongata.      Patholo<n>t5 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  anatomical  processes  which  precede  the  formation  q( 
these  aneurisms.     According  to  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  they  owe  their  oripn 
to  a  primary  periarteritis  causing  atrophy  of  the  muscular  coat ;  accordinjif 
to  lioth,  to  a  primary  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  media ;  and  aci'ord- 
ing  to  Zenker,  whose  views  are  confirmed  by  the  recent  careful  studies  <•( 
Eichler,^  the  aneurisms  are  the  result  of  a  primary  endarteritis  defonuan^ 
If  the  last  view  should  be  confirmed,  atheroma  would  still  maintain  itsoM 
position  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  causation  of  cerebral  hemorrhair** 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that,  while  atheroma  of  the  arteries  at  the  ba.-^ 
of  the  cerebrum  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrba^**. 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  atheroma  in  this  situation  zj\*\ 
aneurisms  of  the  intracerebral  arteries ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  miliary  an^-u- 
risms  are  present  without  atheroma  of  the  basal  arteries,  and,  on  the  odier 
hand,  extensive  atheroma  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  may  exist  without  mili- 
ary aneurisms.     These  aneurisms  are  developed  with  progppssive  fpe<|wt>7 
after  forty  years  of  age,  but  they  have  been  found  in  youths  and  younjf  chil- 
dren.    Even  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  who  deny  any  relation  of  cause  ap'I 
effect  between  atheroma  and  the  development  of  these  aneurisms,  admit  lu  /. 
for  both  alike  the  most  prominent  predisposing  cause  is  advanced  ap*.     At 
present  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  diseased  conditions  of  the  intrarerrhmi 
arteries  without  the  development  of  aneurisms,  such  as  simple  atheroma,  u::i 
degeneration,  obliterating  endarteritis,  periarteritis,  can  so  weaken  the  \a>r  ..at 
walls  as  to  prove  a  cause  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  although  it  is  prol«i\  «• 
that  some  of  these  conditions  are  efiicient  causes. 

Increase  in  the  arterial  tension,  more  particularly  that  referable  to  InTvr- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  im{)ortani  el<  lyct 
in  the  etiology  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.     In  fact,  hypertrophy  of  the  ht-ur. 
has  been  regarded  as  in  itself  an  efficient  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrha<*i*.     It  •? 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  compen.'«ation  of  vi  -n- 
lar  lesions,  is  not  attended  by  increase  of  arterial  prestsure,  so  that  only  t  » 
simple  hypertrophy  complicating  some  forms  of  Bright's  disease  and  t)i«^  nr*' 
form  called  idiopathic  hypertrophy,  could  enter  into  consideration   in  ii* 
connection.     No  relation  has  ever  been  observed  to  exist  betwe«>n  Klio^^ath-: 
hypertroph}!,  such  as  that  of  soldiers,  and  cerebral  heraorrhase.     C>i  t*.* 
other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  more  than  accidental  coinrid*  '^<^ 
between  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  the  existence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  ar«-«  fa> 
|)anying  the  small  granular  kidneys  of  Bright*s  disease.     MtliarT  an^oH^T.*. 
Iiowever,  have  already  been  found  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  c^onf  •.»*».'• 
ing  these  conditions ;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with   many,  t^  >> 
sure  not  very  satisfactory,  observations  regarding  changes  in    tbe  ar  r-» 
of  the  body  in  certain  forms  of  Briglit's  disease,  justifies  us  in  rejectine  c^ri  »c 
hypertrophy  as  in  itself  a  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.     But  when  tbr  «&".- 
of  the  intra-cerehral  vessels  are  weakened  by  local  changt^  incmtiti*  •/  t:  - 
vascular  tension  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  frxvm  an^i    '  •  - 
cause,  is  the  most  important  influence  in  bringing  about  rupture  o^  the  vr^«-.« 

The  etiology  of  the  cerebral  hemorrhages  which  in  rare  instmncvsi  c««ri.»  • 
cate  diseases  characterized  by  morbid  changes  in  the  blood,  aocii  w^  tt-^^  a 
t'evevy  scurvy,  pytemia,  |)emicious  ansemia,  malij^nant  icteru^s  is  im4  «-• 
established.  Here,  too,  the  most  probable  hy  pot  lies  is  is  that  oT  chan^  «  a 
the  vessel-walls.     The  cerebral  hemorrhages  occasionally 


>  KiuUler,  DeuUches  Arohiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  22,  p^  I,  IST^ 
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cythsmia  are  attributed  by  OUivier  and  Ranvier  to  stasis  of  tlte  wliite  blood, 
corpuscles.  These  liemorrhages  attending  blood  diseases  are  very  rare  and 
not  often  extensive. 

The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  hemorrhage  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  opto^triate  bodies  (corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus)  and 
in  their  neighborhood.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  arteries  which  supply  these  parts  are  given  off  from  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  near  their  origin,  and  penetrate  directly , 
as  coni|)aratively  large  vessels,  into  the  brain-substance,  where  they  divide 
as  terminal  arteries.  These  arteries  are  subjected,  therefore,  to  a  relatively 
high  pressure,  whereas  the  arteries  which  supply  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum 
l>t*come  almost  capillary  in  size  before  they  dip  down  from  the  pia  mater  into 
the  (?ray  substance,  and  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  effects  of  increased 
blood-pressure.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  rupture 
of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which  are  destined  for 
the  supply  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  a  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  rarely  happens 
tliat  a  hemorrhage  involves  only  one  of  these  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  len- 
ticular nucleus,  or  the  internal  capsule ;  usually  one  or  more  of  the  ganglia 
here  situated,  together  with  a  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  are  affected.  In 
post-mortem  examinations  it  is  important  to  note  to  what  extent  the  internal 
capsule  is  involved,  as  lesions  of  most  parts  of  the  internal  capsule  are  fol- 
lowed by  permanent  hemiplegia,  whereas  the  hemiplegia  which  immediately 
follows  hemorrhages  confined  to  the  lenticular  nucleus,  or  caudate  nucleus,  is 
usually  temporary,  or,  at  least,  capable  of  great  improvement,  in  case  the 
internal  capsule  is  not  permanently  involved  by  pressure  or  otherwise. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  form  of  capillary  extravasations,  and  in 
that  of  so-called  apoplectic  foci  in  which  the  extravasated  blood  is  collected 
into  a  mass.  The  capillary  hemorrhages  are  the  least  important.  They 
af>pear  as  isolated  small  red  points,  either  scattered  through  the  brain  or 
collected  together  in  a  small  space.  The  capillary  hemorrhages  may  unite 
to  make  apoplectic  foci.  They  are  often  found  around  the  large  extravasa- 
tions; they  are  present  around  tumors,  abscesses,  centres  of  softening;  and 
they  may  result  from  active  congestion  of  the  brain  and  from  diseases  attended 
with  severe  blood  changes.  An  apoplectic  focus  is  usually  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut  or  a  pigeon's  egg ;  but  it  may  be  no  larger  than  a  pea,  or  it  may 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere.  If  the  extravasation 
take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  blood  not  infre- 
quently finds  its  way  into  the  latter.  The  blood  may  reach  the  outer  surface 
of  the  brain  either  by  breaking  directly  through  the  peripheral  cerebral  sub- 
stance, or  by  penetrating  the  third  and  thence  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  which 
it  can  reach  the  exterior.  Usually  only  a  single  hemorrhagic  focus  is  present, 
bat  there  may  be  several  foci.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  remains  of  a 
previous  hemorrhage. 

If  the  hemorrhage  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  be  of  considerable  size,  the  cor- 
responding hemisphere  is  swollen,  the  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  dura 
mater  tense.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  recent,  the  apoplectic  focus  consists  of  a 
dark  red  clot  of  blood  mingled  with  the  debris  of  cerebral  tissue,  and  con- 
tained in  a  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  is  composed  of  lacerated  nerve-tissue 
surrounded  by  cedematous  cerebral  substance.  Frequently,  in  proximity  to 
the  clot,  numerous  capillary  extravasations  are  present.  If  the  extravasa- 
tion be  large,  the  substance  of  the  corresponding  hemisphere  is  ansemic. 
Careful  examination  by  proper  methods  will  usually  reveal  miliary  aneurisms 
in  or  around  the  focus.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  for  these 
aneurisms,  hemorrhages  into  the  perivascular  sheaths,  the  so-called  dissecting 
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aneurisms  which  are  usually  to  be  found  about  cerebral  eztravafiationa.  If 
life  be  prolonged,  retrograde  metamorphoses  occur  in  the  extravaaated  blood. 
The  color  changes  from  dark  red  to  brownish  or  yellow,  in  consequence  of  tb« 
formation  of  blood-pigment,  in  the  form  of  granular  and  of  crystalline  kanna- 
toidin,  out  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  From  dissolved  coloring  maxt^r. 
the  surrounding  brain-substance  becomes  stained  diffusively  yellow  or  brom  n. 
The  fibrin  and  the  lacerated  nerve  elements  undergo  disintegration  and  are 
absorbed,  granular  corpuscles  making  their  appearance.  While  these  rpg^e^- 
sive  changes  are  going  on,  a  connective-tissue  capsule  is  formed  by  reacti\«^ 
inflammation  around  the  focus.  The  final  result  is  the  production  of  a  h»- 
called  apoplectic  cyst.  This  cyst  consists  of  a  fibrous  capsule  inclosing  a 
brownish  or  yellowish,  rarely  a  clear,  fiuid.  The  cyst-wall  and  the  fluid  arv 
stained  by  blood-pigment.  Usually  delicate  threads  of  connective  ti&$oe 
traverse  the  cavity  between  the  cyst-walls.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
come  together  and  only  a  pigmented  cicatrix  is  left.  It  is  probable  that  a 
cicatrix  may  also  be  formed  without  the  intervention  of  a  cyst.  It  rarely 
happens  that  the  inflammation  around  the  extravasated  blood  is  suflicient  to 
cause  extensive  softening,  and  abscess  seems  never  to  follow.  When  the  hem- 
orrhage is  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  convolutions,  the  changes  are  i>tM.'n- 
tially  the  same,  only  here  the  pia  mater  forms  the  outer  covering  of  the  focu^. 

The  lungs  of  those  dying  in  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  hemorrha^  are 
usually  congested  and  oedematous,  often  containing  extravasations  of  blood, 
particularly  in  the  lower  lobes. 

The  secondary  degenerations  which  follow,  after  a  certain  time  (six  week5 
to  several  months),  hemorrhagic  foci  situated  in  certain  regions  of  the  brain, 
deserve  a  brief  mention  here.     These  secondary  degenerations,  first  studit-1 
exhaustively  by  Tiirck,  follow,  not  only  hemorrhage,  but  softening  and  otiirr 
destructive  lesions  cutting  across  the  group  of  motor  fibres  which,  be'rinning 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions,  pass  through  the  corvua 
radiata,  the  internal  capsule,  the  pes  pedunculi,  the  {tons,  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  crossing  of  the  pyramids,  where  tlitf 
greater  portion  cross  over  and  descend  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lat*^^! 
column  of  the  opposite  side,  a  small  portion  continuing  in  the  median  region 
of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side.     Destructive  lesions  of  the  interned 
capsule  especially,  and  also  of  the  central  convolutions,  lower  portion  of  the 
corona  radiata  and  of  the  pes  pedunculi,  are  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  motor 
fibres  below  the  seat  of  lesion.     The  secondary  degeneration  not  only  con^i^tsi 
in  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres,  but  is  also  accompanied  by  increase  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  fibres.    It  is  at  first  characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  large  numbers  of  granular  cells.    The  atrophied  bundles  are  visible  on  hr»h 
specimens  as  gray  bands  following  the  course  which  has  just  been  described  a» 
that  of  the  motor,  or,  as  they  are  called,  pyramidal,  fibres.     Upon  making  a 
cross  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  case  of  secondary  descending  degtf)er»- 
tion,  a  triangular  gray  patch  will  be  observed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  column  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  in  the  brain,  and  a  narrow  gnj 
band,  not  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  anterior  column  near  the 
median  fissure  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.     The  contrast  in  color  between 
the  healthy  and  the  degenerated  parts,  becomes  more  distinct  upon  specimeiM 
hardened  in  chromic  acid.     Lesions  confined  to  the  corpus  striatum,  or  to 
other  regions  of  the  brain  than  those  named,  are  not  followed  by  tbt-^ 
secondary  degenerations.     The  degeneration  does  not  affect  the  peripheral 
motor  nerves. 

Clinical  History — Of  the  several  pathological  conditions  which  orc»- 
sion  sudden  coma,  or  apoplexy,  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  the  most  frequent  in 
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its  occurrence.  Some  writers  limit  the  term  apoplexy  to  sudden  coma  caused 
by  extravasation  of  blood.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  apoplectic  attack 
is  without  premonition.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  cere- 
bral symptoms,  such  as  a  sense  of  weight  or  fulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
Dubbing  of  the  face.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant to  warrant  a  prediction  of  impending  apoplexy,  especially  if  the  patient 
have  never  had  an  attack.  It  is  not  uncommon  tor  an  attack  to  occur  at  a 
time  wiien  the  person  attacked  feels  unusally  well. 

In  an  apoplectic  attack,  the  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  so  abrupt  that  the 
patient,  if  standing  or  walking,  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  felled  by  a  blow ;  but, 
in  most  instances,  the  coma  is  developed,  not  instantaneously,  but  during  a 
(>eriod  ranging  from  a  few  moments  to  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer.  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  witness  an  attack  which  occurred  when  I  was  interro- 
gating a  patient  who  had  just  stated  that  he  had  felt  on  that  day  unusually  well. 
I  noticed  suddenly  a  change  in  his  appearance,  as  ii*he  were  mentally  agitated; 
bis  expression  changed,  and  he  winked  with  his  left  eye  only.  He  made  an 
effort  to  rise,  and  fell  from  the  chair.  The  right  side  was  paralyzed.  He 
did  not  become  at  once  unconscious,  but  was  irrational,  attempting  to  speak, 
being  unable  to  articulate,  and  frequently  making  efforts  to  get  up  from  th» 
sofa  on  which  he  had  been  placed.  The  respiration  soon  became  heavy,  with 
slight  stertor  and  puffing  of  the  lips.  He  vomited  freely.  He  became  pro- 
foundly comatose  in  about  half  an  hour.  He  remained  in  the  comatose  state, 
and  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  coma  in  different  cases  is  more  or  less  profound.  When  complete, 
the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  in  any  degree,  by  efforts  to  awaken  conscious- 
ness ;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  not  this  total  loss  of  mental  faculties.  Voli- 
tional movements  in  some  cases  are  entirely  wanting;  except  that  the 
movements  of  respiration  continue,  the  body  is  as  motionless  as  a  cadaver. 
Bat  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  exerts  the  will,  although  all  mani- 
festations of  intelligence  may  be  wanting.  In  this  way  the  existence  of 
unilateral  paralysis  becomes  apparent.  The  movements  are  limited  to  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity  of  one  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  hemiplegia  is 
added  to  the  apoplexy.  The  paralysis  is  generally  at  first  complete ;  the 
paralyzed  limbs  are  motionless  as  regards  volition.  The  respirations  are 
slow,  the  rhythm  sometimes  irregular,  and  the  inspirations  stertorous  or  snor- 
ing. If  the  coma  be  profound,  the  buccinator  muscles  and  the  lips  are  flaccid, 
and  are  puffed  out  in  expiration.  The  pulse  is  usually  diminished  in  frequency, 
full,  and  hard,  the  artery  striking  against  the  finger  like  a  metal  rod.  Ex- 
ceptionally the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble.  The  face  is  frequently  flushed,  and, 
if  respiration  be  much  embarrassed,  more  or  less  livid ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
pallid.  The  surface  in  most  cases  is  warm,  but  sometimes  is  cool.  At  first  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  is  lowered  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  degrees ;  but  after  twenty-four  hours  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  body-heat.  The  pupil  may  be  contracted  or 
dilated,  or,  without  either  contraction  or  dilatation,  immovable,  and  a  dis- 
parity between  the  two  pupils  is  not  uncommon.  The  muscles  are  generally 
flaccid,  but  in  some  cases  rigid.  Convulsive  movements  are  infrequent,  but 
they  sometimes  occur.  These  are  usually  limited  to  one  side,  and  to  the  side 
not  paralyzed.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The  limbs  are  sometimes 
rigid  on  the  non-paralyzed  side.  Vomiting  is  usual  at,  or  shortly  after^  the 
attack. 

These  are  the  prominent  symptoms  which  characterize  the  apoplectic  state. 
Its  duration  varies.  It  may  last  for  a  few  moments  only,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  it ;  or  unconsciousness  slowly  disappears  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours ;  or  the  state  may  continue  for  days  and  then  pass  off.     As  a  rule, 
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if  the  coma  persist  without  anj  improvement  for  eight  or  tea  iioure,  and, 
more  especially,  if,  during  this  period,  the  coma  become  more  and  more  pio> 
found,  improvement  is  not  be  expected,  and  the  attack  will  prove  fataL  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  moments,  the  m'>de  of 
dying  being  by  apnoea ;  or  death  takes  place  after  several  hours ;  or,  again, 
the  apoplectic  state  continues,  and  proves  fatal  after  the  lapse  of  seTeral 
days,  in  the  latter  case  the  mode  of  dying  being  by  asthenia  and  apoflct 
combined. 

Patients  emerging  from  the  coma  appear  as  if  awakened  from  sleep,  and 
rarely  evince  surprise,  or  ask  what  has  happened  to  them.  A  noticeable 
appearance,  lasting  for  several  days,  is  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes  and 
sometimes  a  rotation  of  the  head  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  paralyzed 
side.  With  more  or  less  increase  of  the  body-heat,  pain  is  referred  to  the 
head,  sometimes  there  is  delirium,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  contractions 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  may  occur.  These  symptoms  denote  circumttcribed 
inflammation  of  the  brain  surrounding  the  blood-clot.  As  a  rule,  they  disap- 
pear after  a  few  days. 

The  symptoms  in  apoplexy  dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage,  are  e^^en* 
tially  the  same  as  when  coma  from  compression  of  the  brain  follows  an  injunr 
to  the  head.  The  extravasation  of  blood  produces  a  shock  or  stunnin<;  etfnrt 
upon  the  brain,  proportionate  to  the  rapidity  and  the  amount  of  the  henMW- 
rhage,  and  the  pressure  affects  the  circulation  in  the  whole  mass  of  brain. 
The  pressure  impedes  the  circulation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  Uir 
apoplectic  phenomena  are,  measurably,  due  to  the  want  of  a  propter  Mjpplr  u 
blood  therein.  The  production  of  apoplexy  dei)ends  on  the  sudden ne^>  of  ex* 
travasation.  If  it  take  place  gradually,  apoplexy  is  not  induced,  and  if  it  lir 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  within  a  brief  period,  the  circulation  may  Uf- 
come  restored  sufficiently  for  the  restoration  of  consciousness. 

Hemiplegia  is  a  constant  effect  of  cerebral  hemorrliage  when  the  extravasa- 
tion takes  place  in  the  situations  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  great  majority  ot 
cases.  After  the  apoplectic  state  disappears,  the  hemiplegia  remains  lUn 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  hemiplegia  occurs  without  loss  of  ciiiis<*i«>us- 
ness ;  this  proportion  being  much  smaller  than  in  cases  of  cerebral  embtUism. 
The  attack  of  hemiplegia  without  apoplexy  is  often  sudden,  but  tlie  |«r«l>''^ 
is  sometimes  developed  gradually.  The  difference,  as  regards  Ua«  i^mnu 
probably  depends  on  whether  the  extravasation  takes  place  quickly  or  »\om  \j 
The  hemiplegia,  however,  may  be  at  first  complete,  although  uiiaccom|«i..-  : 
by  any  impairment  of  consciousness.  Tlie  following  account  of  tho  l»rii.:- 
plegia  dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  applicable  to  cases  with  or  with- 
out an  apoplectic  attack. 

The  paralysis  may  embrace  both  motion  and  sensation,  or  it  may  b^  limited 
to  motion.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  sensation  be  at  first  Ui»t«  it  i» 
shortly  regained,  the  motor  paralysis  continuing.  The  pamly^i^  maT  br 
complete  or  incomplete,  and,  if  incomplete,  it  may  be  of  every  gradmtHm,  a.* 
regards  degree.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  in  one,  and  incomplete  in  u. 
other,  extremity.  If  incomplete  in  both  extremities,  the  degree  oif  fmrml^^* 
is  generally  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other  extremity,  and  in  tbe  \a«i 
majority  of  cases  the  greater  degree  is  in  the  upper  extremity. 

In  cases  of  complete  motor  paralysis,  movements  may  frequently  be  prc^ 
duced  by  pricking  the  integument,  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot«  or  a^^^vtr;: 
a  heated  iron  to  the  surface.  These  movements  take  place  without  iroli:i'  .u 
and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  patient,  if  the  mental  faculite»  be  int^.-t. 
They  are  purely  reflex.  They  are  produced  in  the  lower,  but  rarely  ta  t*  • 
upper,  extremity.     There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  caaus  ««  rr;>ri9 
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the  condition  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Thej  are  in  some 
cases  soft  and  ilaccid,  oifering  no  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  limbs  in 
different  directions ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  hard  and  rigid,  resembling, 
sometimes,  muscles  in  tetanic  contraction,  and  offering  much  resistance  to 
movements  of  the  limbs. 

The  paralysis  generally  involves  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  side  affected, 
as  a  rule,  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Exceptionally,  the  limbs  on 
one  side  and  the  face  on  the  opposite  side  are  affected.  This  is  called  crossed 
paralysis  (paralysie  alteme).  On  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face,  the  expi-es- 
sion  is  abolished,  and  when  the  facial  muscles  are  excited  to  action,  as  in 
speaking  or  smiling,  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side.  Voluntaiy 
{fower  over  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eye  is  rarely  lost;  the  patient  is 
generally  able  to  close  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  but  he  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
close  the  eye  on  the  affected  side  while  the  other  eye  remains  open.  The 
power  over  the  orbicular  muscle,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  is  very 
obviously  impaired.     The  patient  usually  winks  on  the  affected  side. 

If  the  patient  protrude  the  tongue,  the  extremity  frequently  points  to  the 
paralyzed  side  of  the  face.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  tongue  has  been 
thought  to  point  to  the  opposite  side,  there  was  probably  an  error  of  observa- 
tion. The  tongue  may  appear  to  be  thus  deflected,  owing  to  the  different 
situations  of  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralyzed  side. 
If  the  mouth  on  this  side  be  drawn  by  the  linger  laterally  so  as  to  be  in  sym- 
metry with  the  opposite  side,  the  tongue,  which  had  appeared  to  be  deflected, 
may  be  seen  to  be  protruded  in  a  direct  line  or  to  point  to  the  paralyzed  side. 
The  loss  of  certain  teeth  may  cause  the  tongue  to  protrude  in  an  abnormal 
direction.  Tlie  deflection  of  the  tongue  to  the  paralyzed  side  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  of  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric,  which  effect  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  by  elevating  the  base 
attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  only  the  muscles  of  one  side  act,  the 
liase  is  elevated  u(x>n  this  side  only,  and  the  tip  of  the  tougue  is  protruded  to 
tlie  opposite  or  paralyzed  side.  The  velum  pendulum  palati,  on  the  side  of 
the  paralyzed  limbs,  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  paralysis.  This  is  shown 
by  an  abnormal  flaccidity  of  the  velum  on  one  side,  which  remains  motion- 
less when  the  muscles  of  the  other  side  are  seen  to  contract  on  depressing 
the  tongue  with  a  spatula.  The  uvula  in  these  cases  is  deflected  to  the  un- 
affected side ;  but  this  alone  is  not  evidence  of  paralysis,  as  deflection  of  the 
uvula  to  one  side  is  frequently  observed  in  healthy  persons.  Occasionally 
there  are  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  sometimes 
on  the  same  side,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  These  symptoms  show  that  the  third  cranial 
nerve  is  involved.  The  other  nerves  distributed  to  the  eye  are  very  rarely 
involved.  The  fifth  nerve  usually  escapes.  The  eighth  nerve  is  unaffected, 
save  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  coma  about  to  terminate  fatally.  The 
nerves  of  special  sense  almost  always  escape.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are 
not  usually  involved  in  the  paralysis ;  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  two 
:«ides  are  equal.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  trunk  in  general  remain  un- 
affected. It  is  a  law  that  muscles  which  usually  act  co-ordinately  or  consen- 
<iially,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  respiratory  muscles,  escape  in 
hemiplegia. 

The  clinical  history  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  presents 
much  diversity  in  different  cases.  It  is  impossible  *to  judge  at  first  of  the 
pro6[)ect  as  regards  the  amount  of  improvement  which  will  take  place.  More 
or  less  improvement  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  improvement 
\»  usually  gradual.  The  sensibility,  if  this  have  been  lost,  is  first  restored, 
and  it  may  become  abnormally  increased  on  the  affected  side.    The  paralyzed 
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condition  of  the  face  nay  diminish  or  disappear  in  a  short  time.  Improve, 
ment,  as  a  rule,  begins  sooner  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in  the  lower,  than 
in  the  upper,  extremity.  Frequently  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  without  mucii 
difficulty  while  the  upper  extremity  remains  almost  completely  panlyzeil. 
The  manner  of  walking  varies  in  different  ca<^s.  If  the  rotating  mu!ioie>  at 
the  thigh  be  relatively  but  little  affected,  the  limb  is  thrown  forward  $o  as  to 
describe  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  but  frequently  the  body  is  inclined  to  tbe  oppr^ 
site  side  and  the  limb  is  dragged  after  its  fellow.  Sometimes  it  is  brr>u«!lit 
forward  with  a  jerking  movement.  Tremulousness  of  the  limb  in  walkin;:  i<^ 
sometimes  observed.  The  patient  oflen  experiences  difficulty  in  walking  tn»ut 
a  depression  of  the  toes,  which  renders  him  liable  to  trip. 

Remote  effects  upon  the  |)aralyzed  parts  are  deficiency  of  volume  or  wust- 
ins,  these  effects  being  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  permanent  paraly^i^. 
Atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  however,  occurs  later,  and  is  much  le**  m 
degree  than  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  affections  of  nerves  or  of  the  s^piiu.l 
cord.     The  atrophy  which  takes  place  is  due  to  deficient  use  of  tbe  mu«<'l< «. 
Paralyses  dependent  on  cerebral  lesions  are  distinguished  by  the  ab»H«'mv  *>( 
a  trophic  influence  on  the  affected  muscles.     The  {>aralyzed  muscles  al«^.  a« 
a  rule,  respond  to  the  excitation  of  electricity ;  that  is,  their  electn>-contn»«- 
tility  is  preserved.     The  tem|)erature   in   hemiplegia  becomes  les*  on  tli-- 
paralyzed  than  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  pulse  luis  less  amplitude^  and  t  •* 
veins  sometimes  show  congestion.     Remote  effects  relate  to  the  contract h  n 
of  certain  muscles.     Permanent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  ♦»>j»eci-i  y 
of  the  forearm,  is  frequently  observed.     It  is  in  some  cases  due  to  a  c«>ntru«*- 
tion  sufficient  to  overcome  antagonizing  muscles,  and,  in   other  cam^.  to  a 
greater  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  flexors  ottntracti*  i 
simply  because  they  are  not  antagonized.     In  the  latter  cai>e,  the  fl^^xe*]  \<\r.- 
are  restored  with  a  little  force ;  in  the  former,  the  contracted  mujiclt^  «»tf»  r 
resistance  to  efforts  for  extension.     It  is  customary  to  distinguish  a  prim:»rt 
and  a  secondary  contracture.     The  primary  contnicture  api>ears  a  few  «I  l^  * 
after  the  attack  and  is  attributed  to  reactive  inflaunmation.     It   p-ni-n.  '.> 
disappears.      The  secondary  contracture  apfiears  several  months  aiu-r  :1 
attack  and  is  permanent.     It  is  attributed  by  many  to  H*oondary  dt- -jt-n*  "  • 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord.     It  is  a  bad  prognostic  sign.     Weir  Mitcli*  A   . 
observed  that  the  growth  of  the  nails  on  the  limbs  of  the  aflfi^cttHi   ^*  I 
arrested,  and  that  a  resumption  of  their  growth  is  a  forerunner  of  a  n:  .*- 
of  power  over  the  paralyzed  muscles* 

The  mental  condition  in  different  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerc^hral  hrt>  •-> 
rhage,  presents  great  variation.     The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  j^etK-Riri.  ' 
not  invariably,   more  or  less   impaired.      Patients  are  movt*d    to   t«-!ir^  ■  • 
laughter  by  trivial  circumstances.     A  marke<l  change  in  ehamctcr  i«  *'-  • 
quently  observed.     They  are  apt  to  become  im{>atient  and  irritublv*.     T* 
lose  self-reliance,  and  are  ea<<ily  influenced  by  thoe»e  around  them.      Tl  I-  * 
sometimes  has  important  medico-legal  bearing:*.     The  tend<'nrT   U   t*-*  ;**^«^ 
gressive  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  ending  at   last  in    imK^i' 
Cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  piY»gre<*  towartl   ihi*  r*- 
The  mental  deterioration  doubtless  often  de|)ends,  in  no  small  m<ni^urr,<v)  *^- 
deficiency  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  after  paralysis  Has  4^ 

Aphtisia  has  been  already  considered  as  incident  to  cerebral  #•  nalH«lt< 
thrombosis  (tude  |>age  6r>7).     It  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  ot*  th«   r-.i*-  « 
hemiplegia  caused  bf  cen*bral  hemorrhage.     Their  may  be  eithr^r  u-ix   I  -• 
or  more  or  less  im()airment,  of  speech,  and  the  aphasia  may  be   fitlirr  at;  % 
or  amnesic.     As  regards  the  dependence  of  this  symptom  oo  the  *iti»'t  ^  i' 
the  clot,  the  facts  stated  in  connection  with  cerebral  embolism  anil  tkn^B***-  ■ 
are  applicable.     Rwovery  from  the  f4>hadia  is  less  likely  to  take  |Aac«  » 
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flependent  on  the  presence  of  a  clot  than  when  it  depends  on  occlunion  of  an 
artery.  Aphasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  difficulty  in  articulation 
arising  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Causation — The  dependence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  conditions  per- 
taining to  the  vessels  within  the  brain,  has  been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  anatomical  characters;  also  its  relation  to  disease  of  the  heart.  Tlie 
local  conditions  are  rarely  present  prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life;  hence, 
apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage,  seldom  occur  in 
persons  under  40  years  of  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  age  is  over  60. 
As  already  stated,  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  may 
have  a  causative  relation  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  by  increasing  arterial  ten- 
sion, assuming  the  existence  of  the  lesions  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  which 
have  been  described.  Hypertrophy  associated  with  mitral  stenosis  or  in- 
sufficiency, or  with  aortic  lesions,  has  no  causative  agency.  It  is  doubtful 
if  venous  congestion,  incident  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
or  other  causes,  ever  has  much  agency  in  determining  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage.  Active  congestion  from  other  causes  than  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  may  have  this  effect.  Persons  have  been  attacked  when  under 
mental  excitement  as  in  public  speaking,  or  in  a  fit  of  anger.  In  a  case  under 
my  observation,  an  apoplectic  attack  took  place  during  sexual  intercourse. 
Straining  at  stool,  violent  muscular  exercise,  tlie  throes  of  labor,  and  drunken- 
ness have,  in  some  cases,  appeared  to  produce  an  attack.  All  these  are  ex- 
citing causes.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  liemorrhage  takes  place 
without  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it 
occurs  during  sleep. 

Formerly  much  importance  was  attributed  to  a  so-called  apoplectic  coti' 
stitutt'ofij  consisting  of  shortness  of  the  neck,  with  considerable  embonpoint j 
and  wliat  is  known  as  a  full  habit.  An  analysis  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  shows  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  or  any  other  external 
characters,  as  denoting  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — Apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  be  confounded  with 
several  morbid  conditions  which  involve  coma  more  or  less  complete.  There 
is  little  risk  of  confounding  apoplexy  and  syncope  except  for  a  short  time,  for 
syncope  is  of  brief  duration.  It  is  characterized  by  death-like  pallor,  cold- 
ness, catching  of  the  breath,  and  great  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  pulse — 
symptoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
The  coma  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm  bears  a  resemblance 
to  apoplexy.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  comatose  state  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  violent  convulsions,  with  difficult  and  noisy  respiration  from  laryn- 
geal spasm,  will  at  once  settle  the  character  of  the  attack.  Without  this 
knowledge,  the  foam  or  blood  on  the  lips  and  the  wounded  tongue  show  that 
epileptic  convulsions  have  occurred.  The  doubt  can  only  arise  when  the 
patient  is  a  stranger  found  in  an  unconscious  state.  The  physician  generally 
is  aware,  or  is  able  to  ascertain,  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 
A  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy.  Hysteri- 
cal coma  is  another  condition  which  may  suggest  the  existence  of  apoplexy. 
This  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  hysteria  having 
preceded  the  comatose  state ;  by  convulsive  movements  in  some  cases,  into 
which  volition  enters  more  or  less  ;  by  the  absence  of  stertor,  the  mobility  of 
the  iris,  and  the  restoration  of  consciousness  on  resorting  to  the  cold  douche. 
The  co-existence  generally,  in  ursemic  coma,  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  if 
dropsy  do  not  co-exist,  suggests  the  probable  existence  of  renal  disease,  and 
the  urine  is  found  to  contain  either  albumen  or  casts,  or  both. 
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Profound  alcoholic  intoxication  may  be  mistaken  for  apoplectic  coma.  T)  * 
following  are  the  differential  points:  The  odor  of  spirits  or  of  wine  in  nattt-r^ 
vomited  and  in  the  breath  of  the  patient;  absence  of  hemiplegia;  the  pul-^ 
usually  feeble  or  soft,  and  increased  in  frequency — not  diminished  in  fre- 
quency and  hardy  as  it  is  usually  in  apoplexy ;  the  pupils  dilated.  T  .'• 
patient  can  genemlly  be  roused  sufficiently  to  exhibit  some  of  the  maDif*^u^ 
tions  of  drunkenness  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  Pouring  cold  water  ufcr 
the  head  from  a  considerable  height  is  a  ready  mode  of  partially  arous^in^  i-'  * 
patient.  It  is  important  to  make  this  discrimination.  To  call  aiopit-A.^ 
drunkenness  would  be  an  unfortunate  error,  and  the  reverse  would  be  ann«  y. 
ing  to  the  practitioner. 

In  deep  narcotism  due  to  opium-poisoning,  the  patient,  by  vigorous  effnK^. 
can  generally  be  roused  for  an  instant.  The  respirations  are  notably  dim-i  - 
ished  in  frequency,  but  there  is  no  stertor.  The  pupils  are  oontra^::*  i 
There  is  no  hemiplegia. 

Apoplectic  coma  caused  by  active  byperaemia  (congestive  apoplexy),  anl 
by  meningeal  hemorrhage,  is  excluded  by  the  co-existence  of  hemiplt-!:^- 
Hemiplegia  may  generally  be  ascertained  during  the  apoplectic  state.  T..-' 
patient  moves  the  extremities  of  one  side,  while  those  of  the  other  side  n-ma  r. 
motionless.  He  may  manifest  sensibility  only  when  the  integument  of  on- 
side  is  pinched  or  pricked.  The  face  may  be  drawn  to  one  side,  especially  .f 
manifestations  of  pain  can  be  produced.  The  paralyzed  memberB,  wht-a 
raised  and  allowed  to  drop,  fall  as  if  inanimate.  On  the  other  liand,  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  and  cerebral  bypenemia  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  beiii>- 
plegia.  The  existence,  or  otherwise,  of  hemiplegia  is,  of  course,  asoertaii^**! 
after  the  patient  emerges  from  the  apoplectic  state.  The  excla^ion  of  emUi- 
lism  as  the  cause,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  not  always  practicable.  For  t:.<e 
diffiirential  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  diagnosis  of  embolic  apoplexy 
(page  G59).  Hemiplegia  without  ai)oplexy  may  be  caused  by  other  cervbraJ 
affi^ctions  than  hemorrhage,  embolism,  and  thrombosis,  namely,  by  turn*  n 
and  abscess  of  the  brain.  These  affections  give  rise  to  cerebral  symptonu 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  and  not  infrequently  to  paralv^iit 
limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  nerves.  If  the  hemiplegia  be  not  prr- 
ceded  by  symptoms  pointing  to  tumor  or  abscess,  and  if  functional  bemi|>ie.:'.a 
be  excluded,  the  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  hemorrhage,  emboti>iB« 
and  thrombosis.  If  the  hemiplegia  have  occurred  suddenly,  thrombosis  mi^y 
be  excluded.  The  points  involved  in  discriminating  embolic  hemiplegia  ha«e 
been  stated.  The  occurrence  of  spinal  hemiplegia  in  rare  instances  is  to  be 
recollected  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  head  for  the  evidence  d 
injury  in  cases  of  coma  when  nothing  is  known  of  the  history,  may  be  btfrv 
alluded  to.  A  patient  admitted  into  hospital,  comatose,  without  this  prvcau- 
tion,  may  be  supposed  to  have  apoplexy  when  subsequently,  perhaps  at  ili< 
autopsy,  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  meningeal  hemorrliage,  may  be  found. 

Prognosis. — An  attack  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  pro\f 
fatal  within  a  very  short  period,  sometimes  within  a  few  moments.  Wbtro  i; 
proves  suddenly  fatal,  the  coma  is  at  once  profound  and  accompanied  by  grr^u 
disturbance  of  respiration,  with  loss  of  deglutition,  death  talking  place  bj 
apncBa.  A  fatal  termination  frequently  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  fmcn 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  coma,  in  these  cases,  continues  and  be- 
comes more  profound,  the  respiration  is  more  and  more  embarrassed,  tmcLnm) 
rales  occur,  deglutition  is  gradually  lost,  the  urine  is  retained  or  flows  a«aT 
involuntarily,  involuntary  dejections  occur,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  chieily 
by  apnoea.     If  no  improvement  take  place  within  ten  or  tw^ve  houxs^  the 
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coma  remaining  or  becoming  complete,  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and 
deglutition  being  more  marked,  there  is  little  room  for  the  expectation  of 
amendment,  and  the  case  will  probably  end  fatally  within  a  short  period.  In 
other  cases,  life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  patient  not  emerging  from 
the  apoplectic  state,  but  more  or  less  improvement  as  regards  consciousness 
in  some  cases  taking  place.  The  mode  of  dying,  in  these  cases,  is  by  apncea 
and  asthenia  combined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apoplectic  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  moments  or 
a  few  hours,  hemiplegia  remaining.  The  paralysis  at  first  is  generally  com- 
plete, and  the  sensibility  on  the  affected  side,  as  well  as  the  power  of  motion, 
is  often  lost.  The  latter  usually  returns  more  or  less  speedily,  and,  more 
gradually,  there  is  improvement  as  regards  the  power  of  motion.  In  most 
cases  this  improvement  goes  on  progressively  until  a  certain  point  is  reached, 
and  at  this  point,  which  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  improvement 
stops.  More  or  less  of  the  paralysis  remains  permanently,  as  a  rule.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  degree  of  improvement,  as  regards  the 
paralysis,  which  may  be  expected.  The  completeness  of  the  paralysis  at 
first'  is  probably  due  to  the  shock  or  contusion  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in 
proximity  to  the  extravasated  blood.  After  recovery  from  this,  the  amount 
of  paralysis  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  damage  which  the  brain-substance 
has  received. 

The  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  involves  liability  to  its  recurrence. 
Of  those  who  recover  from  a  primary  attack,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
again  attacked  after  intervals  of  varying  duration  in  different  cases.  As  a 
rule,  the  hemorrhage  in  successive  attacks  is  greater,  rendering  them  more 
severe  or  dangerous.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  recurrences 
do  not  always  occur.  Patients  with  hemiplegia  resulting  from  a  clot  in  the 
brain,  sometimes  live  for  twenty  years,  or  longer,  a  second  hemorrhage  not 
taking  place.  In  a  recurrent  attack,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  on  the  same 
Me  or  in  the  other  hemisphere,  more  frequently  the  former.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  a  hemorrhage  occurred  simultaneously  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, causing  double  hemiplegia.  The  mental  condition  after  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  has  been  already  referred  to. 

Tbratxext. — To  bleed  or  not  to  bleed  is  the  first  question  which  arises 
in  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The 
answer  is  neither  affirmative  nor  negative,  as  regards  cases  collectively,  but 
it  may  be  either,  according  to  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases. 

If  the  apoplectic  attack  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  increased  arterial  tension — a  flushed  face  and 
strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids — venesection  is  indicated,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  robust  or  full-blooded  and  the  action  of  the  heart  be  abnormally 
strong.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  giving  way  of 
the  cerebral  artery  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  hypersemia  or  to  the  arterial 
tension  as  an  accessory  or  exciting  cause.  Bleeding  will  not  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  has  already  taken  place,  but  it  may  prevent  an  increase  or  a 
renewal  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  different.  The  face  may  be  pallid,  the  carotids  do  not  beat 
strongly,  and  the  pulse  may  be  small  and  weak.  Venesection,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  contra-indicated.  If  the  abstraction  of  blood  be  decided 
upon,  it  should  be  by  venesection.  It  is  important  that  the  effect  of  the 
bleeding  be  produced  promptly,  and  for  this  reason  cups  or  leeches  do  not  as 
well  meet  the  indication.  The  amount  of  blood  abstracted  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effect ;  a  large  bleeding  is  rarely  indicated. 

Generally  it  is  advisable  to  administer  an  active  cathartic.  Croton  oil, 
43 
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from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  administered,  its  efficiency  and  quickne^^  of 
operation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  otiier  cathartic.  Three  or  four  dropi  ma? 
be  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  if  free  purgation  be  not 
produced.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted  by  large  stimulating  en«m&&. 
An  active  cathartic  should  not  be  given  if  the  pulse  be  notably  small  or 
feeble. 

Tiie  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  apartment ;  the  head  shmU 
be  moderately  raised ;  cold  or  evaporating  lotions  should  be  applied  to  tb*' 
head,  or,  if  the  head  be  hot  and  flushed,  the  ice  cap ;  stimulating  pe<i\lu\\& 
may  be  employed  if  the  extremities  be  cool,  and  everything  constrictin;;  ib*- 
neck  and  chest  should  be  removed.  Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  blji<M«-r« 
and,  if  recjuired,  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  not  to  be  delayed. 

These  are  the  measures  to  be  pursued  until  it  is  decided  whether  the  pan»*nt 
is  to  emerge  from  the  apoplectic  state.     If,  after  the  lapse  of  several  h«>ur-. 
the  symptoms  denote  a  hopeless  condition,  the  physician  must  content  him^i:' 
with  measures  which  appear  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  patirnt*  nk- 
lie  is,  in  fact,  unconscious  of  suffering.     Purgatives  and  other  perturl^i'i'*.' 
remedies,  under  these  circumstances,  will  only  tend  to  hasten  the  fatal  f»*rni:- 
nation.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  pass  off,  the  mi^asures  in<Vi-:it-^ 
are  simply  quietude  and  an  unstimulating  diet  until  symptoms  denote  i:i**am- 
mation  around  the  clot.     These  do  not  call  for  active  treatment.    Cool  av*   * 
cations  to  the  head,  a  sinapism  to  the  neck,  saline  ]axati\e«,  and  [^r'*: 
quietude  are  sufficient.     The  vital  powers  should  not  be  impaired  by  a-:n' 
treatment.     The  recovery  is  effected  by  the  disintegration  and  al>!*or|»f»«-'-    '* 
the  clot,  and  requires  many  weeks  or  months.    The  processes  of  di'^inifcn.i  •  n 
and  absorption  are  not  promoted  directly  by  any  medicines.     Tl*en?  \*  ij* 
ground  for  supposing  that  mercury,  iodine,  or  other  drugs  have  any  tlr*-: 
influence  over  these  processes.     Blisters  or  other  modes  of  counter-irriu'  •• 
are  of  no  utility.     Electricity  applied  to  the  brain  is  a  doubtful  mea<un-,  j-  ' 
not  without  hazard  of  injury.     As  regards  the  clot,  nothing  can  W  <^  - 
except  by  nourishing  the  patient  well,  avoiding  stimulant^s  preventin*;  a«  **' 
as  possible  everything  which  disturbs  body  or  mind,  and  me<*tin£r  any  *;ci'- 
tomatic  indications.     The  case  is  now  one  of  hemiplegia  dependent  «•*:  f ' 
l)re8ence  of  the  clot  and  the  damage  which  it  has  occasioned. 

Active  treatment  directed  to  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  contraiD<ltcat«Nl  m] 
the  symptoms  denote  inflammation  or  irritation  at  the  situation  of  tb«»  1  •  n^  "- 
rhage.     Gentle  rubbing  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  and  passive  rooTciiM»nt<, .'  •  «- 
ever,  may  be  resorted  to  with  but  little  delay.     More  energetic  mi-3i>ur*^  -^ 
indicated  after  two  or  three  months.     The  objects  of  treatmeni  an*  t\n*  t  p*-  - 
tion  of  the  circulation  and  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  muscK*s«  tog«*tlH-r  v  * 
the  increase,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  functional  capacity.     Xlie  mm*  •  .- 
massage  or  kneafling,  rubbing  with  stimulating  liniments,  |)as^iv<»  iii«»%ro.- '  ^ 
electricity,  and  volitional  exercise.     Kneading,  nibbing,  and   |ia.vMve  i 
nients  should  be  systematically  and  perse veringly  employed.      If  ih^r  •     : 
occasion  fatigue,  they  cannot  be  too  much  employed.     It  is  to   l»#»  l»'r-  ■" 
mind  that  paralyzed  muscles  do  not,  of  themselves,  resume  at  onc<e  their  •    rr- 
functional  capacity,  even  after  the  conditions  causative  of  the   |iarmJ««  «  ^^ 
removed ;  and,  having  been  for  a  considerable  period  paralyae<l«  they  nu.  t  ^ 
main  so  indefinitely,  if  appropriate  measures  be  not  made  for  their  Tv^t*^. 

Electricity  is  a  ])otential  agent  in  promoting  the  objects  state«l«  e«i« 
when  the  paralyzed  muscles  resix>nd  not  at  all,  or  feebly,  to  the  wilL     T     ~ 
motes  circulation,  nutrition,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  will   a^   recm.rd«  t 
functional  exercise  of  the  muscles.     With  respt^^t  to  the  choice   hetvr^  «  : 
two  currents,  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  t.>  *-  . 
tiscs  on  the  practical  use  of  electricity  or  works  devoted  to  nerviMM  dio«-m* 
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Tills  agent  is  apt  to  be  inefficiently  employed ;  it  may  be  injudiciously  used, 
and  it  is  potential  for  harm  as  well  as  good.  When  practicable,  therefore, 
iu  employment  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  physician  who 
has  given  special  attention  t«  electro-therapeutics. 

When  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  the  most  efficient  measure  for  securing 
as  much  improyement  as  is  compatible  with  the  amount  of  danger  which  the 
brain  has  received,  is  voluntary  exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  A  patient 
who  has  been  for  some  time  a  paralytic,  is  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of 
the  infant  who  has  not  learned  to  use  the  muscles.  Persistent  exercise,  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  is  the  means  by  which  development  and  power 
are  to  be  acquired.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  not  a  few  cases  paral- 
y-is  continues  until  it  becomes  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  when  persevering 
exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  might  have  led  to  more  or  less 
improvement.  It  is  often  difficult  to  enforce  this  measure  on  account  of  its 
simplicity. 

The  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  renders  it  important 
to  observe  all  possible  precautions  by  way  of  prophylaxis.  Placing  the  system 
in  the  best  possible  condition  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet  and  regimen, 
and  avoiding  exciting  causes,  will  afford  all  the  security  which  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  not  probable  that  any  protection  is  afforded  by  reducing  the 
powers  of  the  system,  and  injury  may  thereby  be  produced.  It  is  injudi- 
rUf^hn  to  adopt  a  diet  which  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  or  to 
r*-*ort  to  repeated  bloodlettings,  cathartics,  or  other  lowering  measures.  In 
•striving  to  avoid  excesses  and  imprudences  of  all  kinds,  care  must  be  taken 
D'>t  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Mental  occupation  within  certain  limits 
i*  advisable. 

A  liability  to  hemorrhage,  if  an  attack  have  never  occurred,  cannot  be  esti- 

matf-fl  with  any  degree  of  certainty.     Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  affections 

«hi(*h  many  persons  apprehend,  and,  if  certain  cerebral  symptoms  be  experi- 

M»r»Ml,  e^pffcially  vertigo,  the  apprehension  is  often  the  source  of  much  un- 

.'i.t|»ptnes«.     The  suggestion  by  the  physician  that  there  is  danger  of  these 

it!*->*tio«)s,  is  an  indiscretion  which  I  have  known  to  prove  most  calamitous. 

Wb«>n  afiprebension  is  felt,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances 

*t«Af   T<^rtigo  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  sufficiently  common  without 

*--tnjr  followed  by  apoplexy  or  {laralysis,  and  that  these  affections  are  rarely 

'  r»TtMjed  by  obvious  premonitions.     Needless  uneasiness  may  oftentimes  be 

r-  moved  by  these  assurances. 

Tliff  treatment  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  the  same  whether 
iX  ttrvur  with  or  without  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy. 

In  connpction  with  the  subject  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  question  arises, 
vr.  tbe  fiarticular  situation  of  the  extravasated  blood  be  ascertained  by  means 
'*  tit**  «jrmptoins.     This  question  arises  in  respect  to  the  particular  situation 
*.«   ««j4't*'ning  from  embolism  and  thrombosis;  also  with  reference  to  the  local- 
ly: ion  of  circumscril>ed  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  cerebral  tumors, 
i..i  I  atrr>|ihy.     In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  the  facts  at  present  known  con- 
n-ting'   thr*  localization  of  cerebral  diseases,  are  concisely  stated  under  a 
^ijmruve  Leading. 

Looaliiation  of  Cerebral  Diieaies. 

Within  the  last  decade,  important  contributions  have  been  made  to  our 

k  r*»wl*-*i^  of  the  localization  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  partly  as  a  result  of 

.'  'Mf^mical  and  physiological  discoveries,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 

«r  Uil  Analysis  of  clinical  and  pathological  observations.     The  subject  of  the 
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topical  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases,  however,  is  not  yet  sufficient! j  developed 
and  positive  to  justify  more  than  a  summary  of  those  conclusions  which  are 
most  important  and  best  established.  A  very  comprehensive  and  critical 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  recent  work  by  Nothnagel/  apoa 
which  are  based,  in  the  main,  the  facts  here  presented. 

Of  the  local  cerebral  diseases,  in  the  widest  sense,  it  is  important  to  d\r^ 
tinguish  two  varieties,  namely :  Jirst,  diseases,  the  effects  of  which  are  strictij 
limited  to  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  second,  those,  the  influence  of  which  extend* 
by  pressure  or  otherwise  to  neighboring  parts.     The  former  may  be  cali*^ 
strictly  localized  lesions,  in  distinction  from  the  latter  which  may  be  dr^i^. 
nated  encroaching  lesions.     The  requirements  for  a  strictly  localized  h^^ 
are  that  it  should  be  stationary  and  not  progressive,  and  tliat  it  should  nuc 
act  upon  adjoining  parts  in  any  way  by  pressure,  by  disturbances  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  by  inflammatory  reaction.     Inasmuch  as  the  degree  and  extent 
of  the  action  of  encroaching  lesions  upon  other  parts  cannot  be  estimated  vitb 
accuracy,  the  topical  diagnosis  of  such  lesions  cannot  usually  be  made  vita 
exactness.     It  is  the  study  of  the  strictly  localized  lesions,  es(>ecially  of  tlio^^ 
which  are  small  and  circumscribed  in  definite  nerve  centres  or  groups  of  fihrr^. 
which  has  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the  looilizatuto  i>:' 
cerebral  diseases  as  well  as  of  cerebral  functions.    Tliese  localized  lesions  of>  r 
the  best  prospect  of  an  accurate  topographical  dif^osis.    As  such  strictly  local- 
ized lesions  are  reckoned  by  Nothnagel,  hemorrhages  and  foci  of  sotWnin^. 
either  embolic  or  thrombotic,  after  they  have  ceased  to  exert  their  influt-iK'^ 
upon  surrounding  parts,  also  stationary  abscesses,  which  are  then  usually  ec 
capsulated,  old  foci  of  encephalitic  softening,  and  in  some  instances  tumors.    A 
fresh  hemorrhage,  situated  for  instance  in  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  internal  capsule,  may  give  rise,  in  addition  to  hemiph''zu 
of  the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  lesion,  to  anesthesia,  aphasia,  strabismu- — 
symptoms  which  are  referable,  not,  like  the  hemiplegia,  to  destmctioD  of  t:*^ 
parts  named,  but  to  an  influence  exerted  upon  other  parts  by  pressure,  inflam- 
matory oedema,  etc.     After  a  time  anaesthesia  and  the  other  eeoondary  svmi- 
toms  disappear  and  the  hemiplegia  remains.     A  hemorrhage,  and  the  sainr 
is  true  of  softening,  is  at  the  onset  an  encroaching  lesion,  and,  at  that  time* 
the  diagnosis  of  its  exact  localization  cannot  tisusdly  be  made.     After  a  tiur, 
stated  by  Nothnagel  to  be  six  or  eight  weeks  at  the  maximum,  it  becomes  i 
lesion,  the  effects  of  which  are  strictly  localized  to  the  parts  involved  in  t:\* 
extravasation,  and  now  the  diagnosis  of  its  situation  may  be  attempted  witl. 
a  fair  prospect  of  success.     For  various  reasons  mistakes  are  particulariy  ai4 
to  be  made  in  the  topical  diagnosis  of  tumors.     Not  only  do  tumors  oi't^s 
grow  in  parts  of  the  brain  whose  function  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  bjt 
they  give  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  diffuse  rather  than  local  symptoms,  and  bj 
their  slow  development  they  frequently  displace  and  irritate  nerve  eleiiii*LL« 
without  destroying  them.     Hughlings  Jackson  has  graphically  designated  &> 
discharging  lesions  those  which  irritate  nerve  elements,  and  as  desiroyi*^ 
lesions  those  which  annul  their  functions.     A  discharging  lesion  in  a  motor 
tract  produces  spasm,  a  destroying  lesion  paralysis. 

After  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  introduction,  the  lesions  situated  in  xh' 
different  parts  of  the  brain  will  be  briefly  considered  with  reference  to  tiitir 
topical  diagnosis. 

^  Nothnagel,  Topische  Diafpiostik  der  Oehimkrsnkheiten,  Berlin,  1879.  Id  *i- 
dition  the  writings  of  Charcot  may  be  profitably  oonsalted,  to  whom  we  rmt  tV* 
most  important  discoveries  relating  to  localiiation  of  cerebral  diseases.  Charo< 
Lecons  sur  les  Localisations  dans  les  Maladies  du  Cerveaa,  PariSf  1876  ;  al*o  ('hsms 
et  Pitres  in  the  Revue  Mcnsuelle  for  1878  and  1879;  also  Oraaset,  D«a  LocaIiai:.<*:u 
dans  les  Maladies  C6r6brales,  Paris,  1878. 
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1.  Oertbellum, — Hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum  occurs  much  less  frequentlj 
than  in  the  cerebrum.  The  proportion  is  variously  estimated  as  from  1  to  1 2 
to  1  to  35.  Embolism  of  the  cerebellar  arteries  is  even  rarer.  Other  local 
djiieases  of  the  cerebellum  are  abscesses,  encephalitis,  tumors,  and  atrophy. 

Lesions,  often  extensive,  of  the  cerebellum  may  remain  entirely  latent 
danng  life.     This  is  believed  by  Nothnagel  to  be  the  case  only  when  the 
la^ion  is  localized  in  one  cerebellar  hemisphere,  and  when  its  influence  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  seat  of  disease.     In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by 
£b«4ein,^  nearly  the  whole  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  occupied 
bj  an  oeteoma  which  did  not  encroach  upon  surrounding  parts.     The  pa- 
tient died  of  a  pulmonary  affection,  having  manifested  no  symptom  referable 
to  the  nervous  system.      Characteristic,  although  not  pathognomonic,  for 
Ifsiooa  of  the  cerebeDum,  are  disturbances  of  co-ordination  designated  as 
oen^bellar  ataxia,  and  dizziness.    These  symptoms  are  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  an  aiiection  of  the  vermiform  process  or  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
either  directly  when  it  is  the  seat  of  disease,  or  indirectly  by  an  encroaching 
k*«ion.     The  giut  in  cerebellar  ataxia,  which  affects  chiefly  the  lower  extrem- 
inV$,  re8emble8  that  of  a  drunken  man,  and  not  that  of  a  patient  aflected  with 
kicomotor  ataxia  or  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  although  mixed  forms  of  ataxia 
may  appear  in  cerebellar  disease.     The  symptoms  in  the  great  class  of  cere- 
bt-Uar  l^ions,  such  as  fresh  hemorrhages  and  tumors  which  act  upon  adjoining 
(«rts,  particularly  upon  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  are  various,  but  can 
•ometimes  be  utilized  in  making  the  diagnosis.     Of  symptoms  produced  by 
opTvbellar  disease,  but  not  directly  referable  to  disturbances  of  function  of  the 
crrt- belhiin  itself,  may  be  mentioned  vomiting,  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  head- 
arh«>,  mo«t  frequently  in  the  occipital  region,  hemiplegia,  either  corresponding 
Ui  ttie  side  of  the  lesion  or  to  the  opposite  side,  less  often  epileptiform  con- 
tuljtioiis  and  spasm,  sometimes  irregular  and  infrequent  action  of  the  heart. 

2.  CSura  cerebeili. — No  characteristic  symptoms  of  lesions  of  the  superior 

'>r  c£  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

On  the  other  hand,  lesions  of  the  middle  peduncles,  the  crura  ad  pontero, 

Lave  repeatedly  been  observed  to  be  attended  by  so-called  forced  or  com- 

^llf*4  movements.     These  peculiar  movements  appear,  according  to  Noth- 

Oae^l,  when  the  lesion  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  does  not  completely  sever  the 

ninoeetioD  of  the  aflected  cms  with  the  cerebellum.     Recognized  forms  of 

t/i^«e  compelled  movements  are  rotary  movements  of  the  body  around  its 

long  axis;  the  assumption  of  a  compelled  i)osition  upon  one  side,  to  which 

xh^  pAtieni  instantly  returns  when  moved ;  the  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side 

feccoinpAnied  with  dizziness ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  head  and  of  the  eyes, 

iDiMt  ebaracteristic  when  one  eye  is  turned  upwards  and  the  other  downwards. 

Theme  movements  may  occur  during  coma,  but  are  more  characteristic  of  dis- 

ea««'  of  the  cntra  cerebeili  when  present  in  the  waking  state.     With  the  ex* 

{Option  of  the  rotary  or  **  circus"  movements  and  the  peculiar  deviation  of 

t!^  <rres,  similar  compelled  movements  have  been  observed  in  diseases  located 

in  other  parts  of  the  brain.     The  movements  may  be  toward  the  side  of  lesion 

or  fowarvl  the  opposite  side. 

X  /'ofu  Vardii. — Hemorrhages  occur  in  the  pons  with  about  the  same 
frrtfnt^nrj  as  in  the  cerebellum.  Emboli  rarely  lodge  in  the  basilar  artery 
f^^^Ao^e  its  size  exceeds  that  of  cither  vertebral  artery,  and  because  the  latter 
i*  finfsvorably  placed  for  the  reception  of  an  embolus ;  on  the  other  hand, 
tLmcDbonis  of  the  basilar  artery  in  consequence  of  atheromatous  degeneration, 
(..(lowed  by  softening  in  the  pons,  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  It  is  impor- 
CaoC  CO  keep  distinct  from  each  other  tumors  of  the  pons  and  tumors  extericr 

>  Ebstein,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  49,  p.  145. 
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to  the  pons  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  although  thej  maj  have  maoj 
symptoms  in  common. 

Fresh  hemorrhages  in  the  pons  can  be  diagnosticated  almost  with  certaintr 
when  alternating  or  crossed  paralysis  (that  is,  facial  paralysis  on  the  side  iM 
the  lesion  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  the  opposite  side)  can  be  made 
out.     The  diagnosis  of  pontine  hemorrhage  is  also  probable  when,  at  the  ouu 
set,  general  convulsions  and  contraction  of  the  pupils  set  in,  death  ensoinc 
within  a  few   hours.     But   in   many  cases,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  f^r^ii 
hemorrhage  in  the  pons,  there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  present,  ^Ld 
the  topical  diagnosis  is  impossible.     Often  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  apoplexy,  such  as  follows  hemorrhage  in  the  basal  ganglia  of  tie 
cerebrum.     When  it  is  considered  that  through  the  pons  pass  the  bundle?  </ 
motor  and  of  sensory  fibres  which  connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  spinal  cofd« 
that  here  are  situated  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  trigeminus,  abducens,  facuL 
and  acoustic  nerves,  and  taking  into  view  the  close  relation  of  the  pons  to  tLe 
medulla  oblongata,  it  cannot  occasion  surprise  to  find  that  the  symptoms  of 
stationary  lesions,  such  as  of  old  hemorrhages  and  foci  of  softening,  and  par- 
ticularly of  slowly  progressive  tumors,  may  present  a  variety  and  compl<'xitT 
somewhat  diagnostic  of  afiections  of  this  part.     It  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
and  scope  of  the  present  summary  to  enumerate  the  possible,  or  even  many  u 
the  frequent,  combinations  of  symptoms  which  may  attend  diseases  of  the  \nmi. 
The  most  cliaracteristic,  and,  when  occurring  suddenly,  probably  a  patho^> 
monic,  symptom  is  crossed  paralysis  (paralysie  alteme).    When  this  variety  of 
paralysis  is  due  to  a  stationary  non-encroaching  lesion,  this  lesion  will  almuac 
always  be  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pons.    In  crossed  paralysis,  while  the 
extremities  are  always  paralyzed  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  tber^*  i> 
paralysis  of  the  facial,  abducens,  or  hypoglossus  nerves  upon  the  side  of  th«' 
lesion.     The  facial  paralysis  of  crossed  hemiplegia  resembles  peripheral  focuil 
palsy,  that  is,  all  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (including;  tb*- 
occipito-fron talis,  corrugator  supercilii,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum)  are  in- 
volved, and  the  reaction  to  the  faradic  current  is  rapidly  lost.    Cros^^l  bemi- 
anaesthesia  may  likewise  occur,  but  less  frequently  than  crossed  hemipl^^la.' 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  facial  paralysis  is  necessarily  on  the  side  << 
the  lesion  in  affections  of  the  pons ;  it  is  sometimes  on  the  same  side  as  the 
body  paralysis,  in  which  case  the  hemiplegia  is  in  no  way  characteristic  o^ 
disease  of  the  pons.     Thickness  of  speech  and  difficulty  of  articulation,  desi^r- 
nated  dysarthria  and  anarthria,  in  consequence  of  paresis  of  the  hypo^loNol 
nerve,  are  met  with  more  frequently  in  disease  of  the  [)ons  tlian  in  locaJift^ 
lesions  of  any  other  part  of  the  brain,  except  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Soine 
observations  would  seem  to  show  that  a  conjugated  deviation  of  the  eyes,  ia 
consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  aini 
of  the  internal  rectus  on  the  opposite  side,  is  characteristic  of  afiections  of  tbe 
pons.     In  a  remarkable  case  of  tumor  of  the  posterior  portion  of  tbe  pooA. 
reported  by  Wernicke,'  there  existed  paralysis  only  of  cranial  nerves,  »nd 
not  at  all  of  the  extremities.     Of  individual  nerves,  more  weight  is  to  be 
placed  upon  paralysis  of  the  abducens  than  of  any  other  in  determining  tbe 
existence  of  a  lesion  of  the  pons.     When  crossed  paralysis  fails*  it  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  grouping  of  the  symptoms  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual symptoms  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  pons  lesion  is  to  be  made,  rather  ihaa 
by  the  presence  of  any  one  characteristic  symptom.     Bilateral  paralj^l^  a 
rare — in  fact,  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  was  formerly  assumed  or 

1  The  manifold  variations  under  which  crossed  paralyses  of  motion  and  of  Miuatioa 
Kiay  appear  have  been  tabulated  bj  Sigerson,  Dublin  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  IbT^. 
•  Wernicke,  Arch.  f.  Psych.,  Bd.  vii.  p.  513. 
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would  seem  probable  on  theoretical  grounds,  if  we  except  those  extensive 
lit^morrhages  which  lead  to  death  during  the  stage  of  apoplectic  coma. 

4.  Medulla  oblongata, — Hemorrhage   into  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not 
frequent.      It  leads  almost  invariably  to  death,  either  instantaneously  or 
within  a  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  centres  of  respiration  and 
oT  circulation.     Tumors  occur  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  they  are  rare, 
and  their  symptomatology  is  very  imperfectly  understood.     The  most  inter- 
acting and  carefully  studied  of  the  local  diseases  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
(chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  not  considered  here),  is  softening  which  results 
tVum  occlusion  by  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  of  the  vertebral  artery*  or  some 
(if  its  branches,  or,  in  rare  instances,  from  inflammation.     Ischaemic  soften- 
ing has  been  found  to  be  the  lesion  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  so-called 
apoplectiform  or  acute  bulbar  paralysis.    This  group  of  symptoms  is  referable 
to  an  affection  of  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossus,  accessorius,  and  vagus,  and 
i>  usually  combined  with   disturbances  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the 
m'-dulla  oblongata.     The  symptoms  arc  paresis  of  the  tongue  with  difficulty 
ul'  articulation  (dysarthria  and  anarthria),  dysphagia,  sometimes  aphonia, 
and  disturbances  in  the  rhythm  of  respiration  and  of  circulation.     These 
•jmptoms  are  usually  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  either 
L*-nii|>legic  or  paraplegic.     The  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms,  the  fact  that 
ct-rtain  of  the  symptoms,  for  example,  the  paresis  of  the  tongue,  may  fail, 
tlif  combination  with  other  disturbances,  such  as  hemiplegia,  and  usually  the 
Lick  cC  progressive  character,  distinguish  the  acute  from  the  chronic  bulbar 
/4aralTsijf.     Lesions  of  the  medulla  are  the  only  central  lesions  which  can 
i-utiMr  aphonia.     Trismus  has  been  observed  to  attend  lesions  both  of  the  pons 
and  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     Lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  fol- 
low e<I  by  paralysis  of  the  extremities  without  tiie  coincidence  of  characteristic 
'-viuptoms.     Diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  occasionally 
f'O^TYvd  to  attend  lesions  (tumors)  affecting  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle. 

.*».    Peduncului  cerebri, — Lesions  confined  to  one  of  the  peduncles  are  rare. 

N«*%'*rthele2«s,  localized  hemorrhages,  foci  of  softening,  and  tumors,  particu- 

Ltrly  tuberculous  tumors,  have  been  observed  in  this  situation.     It  is,  as  a 

ni)«%  only  when  the  affections  are  situated  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  peduncle 

ot-ar  the  |M>n8,  that  their  effects  are  limited  to  this  structure.     The  peduncles 

AT*'  coin|>o:^d  essentially  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerve-fibres  connecting 

'i  *'  cerebrum  with  the  spinal  cord.    The  motor  fibres  are  chiefly  in  the  inner 

«ir  iii«Hlian  portion  of  the  pes  pedunculi  and  the  sensory  in  the  outer  or  lateral. 

1  .*.•*  intiniate  relation  between  the  inner  border  of  the  crus  and  the  oculo- 

tui'U>r  nerve  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.     Characteristic  of  localized  lesions  of 

:  i^  cru4  cerebri,  are  paralysis  of  motion  and  often  of  sensation  of  tlie  side  of 

;:.«    hody  opposite  to  the  lesion,  and  paralysis  of  the  third  or  oculo-motor 

r,»-r%#»  on  the  same*  side  as  the  lesion,  in  other  Mords,  a  species  of  crossed 

(oraly«»ii(.     The  symptoms  of  |)aralysis  of  tlie  third  nerve  are  ptosis,  external 

•trftfuKiDus,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  often  combined  witli  double  vision  and 

\--n\^K     It  is  only  when  the  ocular  |)aralysis  and  the  crossed  facial  or  body 

iraly)*iA  occur  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  safe  to  diagnosticate  an  affection 

<4    tli«*  cms.     Lesions  of  the  crus  may  produce  simply  hemiplegia  or  hemi- 

.•r.jr«(he^ia  without  ocular  paralysis,  in  which  case  the  topical  diagnosis  would 

\m'  ignpoi^ible. 

r.    C<jtrpora  quadrigemina, — Of  the  anatomical  facts  bearing  upon  the  func- 
U€0nA  of  these  bodies,  the  most  important  is  the  termination  of  a  part  of  the 

■    A   T^ry  int«rr«ting  study  of  the  vasciihir  8n]>pl7  of  the  medalla  oblongata  and 
•.-f  •i-'tions  as  to  thu  effects  of  occlusion  of  the  ditl'ereut  arterial  branches  have  been 
.  .  A  l«  by  Da  ret.  Arch,  de  Physioiogie,  lb73|  p.  97. 
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fibres  of  the  optic  tracts  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the  nates,  which,  it  mav  tlxre- 
fore  be  concluded,  contain  centres  for  vision.     According  to  Mejntrt,  ihW 
pair  is  also  connected  with  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  bj  fibns 
which  convey  reflex  impulses.     Some  experiments  would  seem  to  show  tlmt 
the  posterior  pair  or  testes  are  connected  in  some  way  with  cooniination  o'* 
movement*     Destructive  lesions  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpom  quad- 
risremina  lead  to  diminution  of  vision  or  to  blindness.     This  amaun>iiL<  i^ 
characteristic  of  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  when  it  occunt  acut<'lr, 
is  combined  with  immobility  of  the  pupil,  and  with  symptoms  of  a  locai^ted 
cerebral  affection,  and  when  the  ophthalmoscopic  investigation  reveals  nothing. 
Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motorius,  or  of  some  of  its  brandies  (most  character- 
istic when  the  paralysis  is  bilateral),  has  been  observed  in  lesions  of  \)fe 
corpora  quadrigemina.     Whether  disturbances  of  coordination   res^^mblin;; 
cerebellar  ataxia  may  attend  affections  of  these  bodies  is  not  yet  estabVi»M, 
although  it  seems  probable  that  such  is  the  fact.     On  account  of  their  inlVt- 
qucncy,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  symptomatology  of  local- 
ized lesions  of  the  corpom  quadrigemina. 

7.  Thalamus  opticus, — Although  the  optic  thalamus  is  very  often  inToWod 
in  hemorrhage,  softening,  and  other  affections  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
the  basal  ganglia,  it  is  rare  that  a  lesion  is  confined  exclusively  to  this  My- 
Contrary  to  former  views,  it  is  now  believed  that  lesions  localised  in  tW* 
optic  thalamus,  their  influence  not  extending  beyond  the  seat  of  disease,  |«n»> 
duce  paralysis  neither  of  motion  nor  of  sensation.  No  symptoms  which  can 
render  certain  the  topical  diagnosis,  are  as  yet  known  to  attend  localiir: 
lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

8.  Corpus  striatum  {nucleus  candaiits,  nucleus  lenticularis^  and  interna* 
capsule) — The   corpus  striatum,  according  to   the  nomenclatnre  of  nv'-t 
English  and  French  anatomists,  includes  two  mass(;s  of  gray  substano'.  i< 
which  the  internal  is  called  caudate  or  intraventricular  nucleus,'  and  tl>**  ti- 
ternal  is  called  the  lenticular  or  extraventricular  nucleus.      Tlie  intrn^ 
capsule,  which  is  composed,  in  great  part,  of  fibres  derived  from  t\i**  ]'^ 
pedunculi,  is  divisible  into  an  anterior  portion  situated  between  the  cau-l.:' 
and  lenticular  nucleus  and  a  posterior  portion  between  the  optic  ihabsni-" 
and  lenticular  nucleus.     The  sensory  fibres  are  situated  most  posteriori  -s 
the  internal  capsule,  while  motor  fibres  occupy  the  anterior  and  a  put  c^''^** 
posterior  division.     The  region  of  the  corpus  striatum,  for  reasoiu  m)'-- 
have  been  previously  explained,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  bemorrbace.  %^*i 
of  softening  whether  embolic  or  thrombotic.     Hence  the  symptoms  «lr>^''> 
attend  extensive  lesions  in  this  situation  are  usually  taken  as  the  ba<i*  t** 
tlie  description  of  the  clinical  history  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  of  cmpt-r: 
embolism.     The  majority  of  lesions  in  this  situation  involve,  at  l«aft.  t  " 
nucleus  and  a  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  are  followed  by  the  rrmyi--'-* 
of  an  ordinary  hemiplegia,  less  frequently  of  hemiansesthesia.     We  o^**  ' 
Charcot  the  discrimination  between  lesions  involving  only  the  nocl^i  a 
those  affecting  the  internal  capsule,  together  with  the  knowledjre  of  the  • 
that  lesions  in  this  region  produce  permanent  hemiplegia  onlr  whrn  ;* 
nvolve  the  anterior  or  a  part  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  infernal  <  •  - 
lule  (its  anterior  two-thirds,  acconling  to  Charcot),  and  permanent  ! 
iia;sthesia  only  when  they  destroy  the  posterior  thinl  or  the  adjoining  ;  - 
If  the  corona  radiato. 

Hemorrhages  or  softening,  confined  to  the  lenticular  noclewi^  or  '••  ' 
iudate  nucleus,  generally  produce,  at  first,  hemiplegia,  but  this  hemi*     :  • 


*  Tlitj  term  corpus  stnatura  fs  confined  by  most  OormAn,  and  •one  rvcrat  E? 
triters,  to  the  nucleus  caudatua. 
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is  subsequently  either  wholly,  or  in  greatest  part,  recovered  from.     It  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish,  by  their  symptoms,  localized  lesions  of  the  lenticular 
nucieQs  from  those  of  the  caudate  nucleus.     The  hemiplegia  which  follows 
lections  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsule,  involves  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  opposite  side,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  branches  of  the  opposite 
facial  nerve.     Sometimes  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  often  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  of  the  opposite  side,  are  paretic.    Secondary  contracture  of  the  affected 
muscles  in  most  cases  ensues  when  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged.     Permanent 
hemianesthesia,  usually,  although   not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  hemi- 
pleg:ia,  follows  lesions  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.     A  lesion 
niay  be  situated  in  this  part,  however,  without  producing  anaesthesia.     This 
c«^rebral  hemiansesthesia  may  affect  only  common  sensation  upon  the  opposite 
side,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  involves  also  the  nerves  of  special  sense  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  so  resembles  hysterical  hemiansesthesia.     Besides  diminution  or 
lo6s  of  the  power  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  smell  upon  the  opposite  side,  there 
is  diminution  in  the  acuteness,  rarely  complete  loss,  of  vision  in  the  opposite 
eye.     This  amblyopia  accompanying  cerebral  hemiansesthesia,  is  character- 
ized by  concentric  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision,  especially  for  colore.    The 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  negative.     Usually  amblyopia  in  a  less  de- 
gree exists  in  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.    Post-hemiplegic  hemichorea 
and  athetosis  are  often  combined  with  hemianesthesia  following  lesions  of  the 
p<^ tenor  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  but  they  may  also  attend  lesions  of  the 
pons. 

The  topical  diagnosis  of  tumors  seated  in  the  corpus  striatum  (for  which 
they  have  no  particular  predilection)  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than 
that  of  stationary  foci  of  hemorrhage  or  of  softening.  It  is  certain  that 
tumors  may  be  situated  in  the  lenticular  and  in  the  caudate  nucleus,  where 
they  may  even  press  upon  the  internal  capsule,  without  giving  rise  to  hemi- 
plegia. Still,  there  are  recorded  a  number  of  cases  of  tumors  situated  in 
this  region  and  involving  the  internal  capsule,  which  were  attended  by  slowly 
and  progressively  developed  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  oflen  combined 
with  symptoms  of  irritation  and  with  the  eye-symptoms  common  to  intra- 
cranial tumors. 

9.  Centrum  ovale. — We  know  of  no  symptoms  diagnostic  of  lesions  local- 
ized in  the  white  substance  or  centrum  ovale  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Lesions  destroying  those  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  which  connect  the 
region  to  be  presently  described  as  the  motor  cortical  zone,  with  the  internal 
capsule  and  the  basal  ganglia,  are  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side. 
Tbis  paralysis  may  affect  only  the  face  or  one  extremity,  as  in  cortical  lesions, 
or  may  present  the  picture  of  an  ordinary  hemiplegia.  In  either  case  there 
is  nothing  diagnostic  of  the  situation  of  the  affection  in  the  centrum  ovale. 
Non-encroaching  lesions  seated  elsewhere  in  the  centrum  ovale  (in  the  occipi- 
tal, tcmporo-sphenoidal,  and  portions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes)  may 
be,  and  often  are,  latent.^ 

10.  Cortex  cerebri — Since  the  publication  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  in  1870, 
of  their  discovery  of  psycho-motor  centres  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  much 

*  One  reason  why  our  knowledge  of  the  B7m]>tomatology  of  lesions  of  the  centrum 
ovale  is  so  imperfect,  is  the  difficolty  of  deBcribing  the  exact  aitnation  of  a  lesion  in 
thio  part,  so  that  moat  of  the  recorded  cases  are  not  available  for  the  study  of  their 
topical  diagnosis.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  method  has  been  devised  bv  Pitres 
(Recherches  sur  lea  l^iona  du  centre  ovale  des  hemispheres  c^r^braux  ^tudi^  au 
point  du  vue  des  localisations  c^r^brales,  Paris,  1877)  for  so  dividing  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  as  to  admit  of  an  accurate  description  of  the  seat  of  a  lesion.  The 
method  has  been  modified  and  somewhat  simpUfied  by  Nothnagei  (Topische  Diagnos- 
tik,  Berlin,  1879). 
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attention  has  been  directed,  and  with  fruitful  result,  to  the  clinical  and  patho- 
logical study  of  localized  lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex.     In  oonfirmauoo  d 
physiological  experiment,  pathological  observations  have  demonstrated  xLn 
lesions  of  a  certain  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  followed  bj  motor  dU- 
turbances.     This  region,  designated  as  the  motor  cortical  zone  bj  CliariH^c, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  valuable  observations  in  this  department,  embrac<*> 
the  ascending  frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions  (also  called  tie 
anterior  and  the  posterior  central  convolutions),  and  the  paracentral  M*la. 
The  opinion,  to  which  Charcot  inclines,  that  the  adjoining  bases  of  the  thnr 
frontal  convolutions  are  possessed  of  motor  functions,  is  not  demonstrat*-*! 
This  motor  zone  receives  nearly  the  whole  of  its  blood  from  the  middle  ct-r*- 
bral  artery,  a  fact  which  explains  the  greater  frequency  of  embolic  sofu-n;:;; 
in  this  district  than  in  other  parts  of  the  cortex.     Hemorrhages  are  not  tr*-- 
quent  in  the  cerebral  cortex.     The  symptoms  following  small  circum^^nU-*: 
lesions  in  the  motor  zone,  justify  the  recognition  of  isolated  centres  for  m<>(.<  r. 
in  this  part.     Destroying  lesions  confined  to  the  lower  third  of  the  asceudi: : 
frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  are  followed  chiefly  or  exrii- 
sively  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  (oral  and  nasal)  branches  of  the  o(>(*o&-.'«e 
facial  nerve,  and  sometimes  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  lesions  confined  to  tn-; 
middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  by  paralysis  of  the  op^Mi-it" 
arm ;  lesions  of  the  paracentral  lobule,  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ascendii :: 
frontal  and  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  by  jiaralyM^  •< 
the  two  opposite  extremities.     A  separate  centre  for  the  lower  extn'iZi.:T 
has  not  been  determined,  as  it  is  rarely  alone  affected.     Very  exten>i^«r 
lesions  of  the  motor  cortical  zone,  following  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  : 
middle  cerebral  artery,  are  attended  by  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  hem  - 
plegia,  and  then  cannot  usually  be  distinguished  from  lesions  of  the  intf  nu 
capsule.      Characteristic,  although  not  pathognomonic,  of  cortical  aflet'tk>:.- 
are  the  localized  paralyses  of  the  opposite  side  which  attend  {lartial  cireua- 
scribed  lesions  of  the  motor  zone.     The  terms  monoplegia  and  dis!f<icii.:'  i 
hemiplegia  have  been  applied  to  these  localized  paralyses.     The  foUi»«iii,: 
forms  of  cortical  monoplegia  have  been  observed:    1,  isolated  ptosis;  i, 
facial  paralysis,  sometimes  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  hypoglussus;  •". 
paralysis  of  one  extremity,  usually  of  the  upper ;  4,  paralysis  of  both  extrrL.i- 
ties ;  5,  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face ;  6,  paralysis  of  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles in  one  extremity. 

In  progressive  lesions,  a  paralysis  at  first  confined  to  one  arm  or  to  the  ii^(. 
may  advance  to  total  hemiplegia,  the  cortical  localization  then  being  char^- 
terized  by  the  development  of  the  hemiplegia  out  of  several  monoplegias. 
Secondary  contracture  appears  in  the  fiaralyzed  muscles  with  great  frequtrooj. 
but  is  not  distinctive  of  cortical  affections.  It  is  attributed  by  Charcot  to  ih< 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  follows  motor  cortical  le^ita•» 
as  well  as  lesions  in  certain  parts  of  the  internal  capsule,  pea  pedanculi«  an^i 
pons.  There  are  certain  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  which  have  great  diag- 
nostic value  for  the  localization  of  cortical  affections.  These  are  ^nsm  u 
isolated  groups  of  muscles,  and  general  epileptic  convulsions  with  certain  cLar* 
acterlstic  peculiarities.  Tiie  isolated  spasms,  designated  by  Charcot  a«  f-ar- 
tial  epilepsy  of  cortical  origin,  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  or  to  certain  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
lesion.  These  sp&sms,  which  may  be  tonic,  or  clonic,  or  both  combined, 
may  accompany  the  onset  of  a  lesion  and  be  followed  at  a  greater  or  Irss 
interval  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  affected  muscles,  or  spasm  may  attick 
muscles  which  have  been  paralyzed  for  a  variable  length  of  time.  lo  the 
first  case  a  lesion  in  the  motor  cortical  zone  is  probable,  in  the  latter  it '» 
almost  certain.     The  partial  epilepsies  are  not  usually  attended  with  lots  J 
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cooxciousness.  The  general  epileptic  convulsions  of  cortical  origin  resemble 
in  most  respects  the  ordinary  form  of  epilepsy,  but  present  a  certain  regularity 
in  the  onset  of  the  paroxysms  not  observed  in  other  forms.  In  cortical  epi- 
lepsy the  spasm  begins  regularly  in  the  same  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face 
or  of  one  extremity.  In  the  most  characteristic  forms,  the  consciousness  is 
not  lost  at  the  onset  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  observes  the  progress  of  ttie 
convulsions  from  one  group  of  muscles  to  another,  and  finally  loses  conscious- 
ness when  the  convulsions  become  general.  This  variety  of  general  epileptic 
convulsions  is  always  preceded  by  paralysis,  usually  in  the  form  of  dissociated 
hemiplegia,  and  may  then  be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  a  cortical  lesion.  Anaesthesia  and  other 
marked  disturbances  of  general  sensation  do  not  accompany  uncomplicated 
legions  oi  the  motor  zone. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  aphasia  as  a  symptom  of  lesions  of 
c«>nain  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Both  ataxic  and  amnesic  aphasia  are 
rvtVrable,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  an  affection  of  the  left  third  frontal 
^Broca*s)  convolution  in  its  posterior  part  (pars  opercularis  of  Schwalbe),  or 
'.f  the  leift  island  of  Reil.  When  aphasia  follows  a  lesion  of  these  parts  of 
tL*  right  hemisphere,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  centre  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  speech  has  been  developed  on  the  right  side  instead  of  on  the  left, 
in  ctmseijaence  of  some  defect,  congenital  or  acquired,  of  the  speech -centres 
"t*  the  leti  hemisphere ;  or  the  patient  may  be  left-handed.  The  disturbance 
f<  speech  called  by  Wernicke  sensory  aphasia^  and  by  Kussmaul  word-deaf" 
irss  and  wordMindnesSy  has  been  observed  to  follow  lesion  of  the  first  temporo- 
-;':.''noi4lal  convolution  of  the  left  side.  Sensory  aphasia  is  characterized  by 
.•n  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  written  words,  and  is  usually  combined 
« .ih  eome  degree  of  ataxic  aphasia.  On  superficial  observation  the  patients 
uTM  Uiouglit  to  be  deaf.    It  is  decidedly  the  exception  to  the  rule  for  aphasia  to 

•  ..Vw  lei^ions  of  parts  other  than  those  named. 

In  striking  contrast  with  our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the 
n>44fr  cortic^  zone,  and  of  the  speech-centres,  is  our  ignorance  concerning 
:li'  «ffiects  of  lesions  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  These 
.  -uni^  in  other  parts  may  remain  entirely  latent.  Disturbances  of  virion  in 
'  '-  form  of  hemiopia,  and  of  peculiar  manifestations  of  amblyopia,  have  been 
<  '-TTfd  to  attend  lesions  of  tlie  occipital  convolutions.  Ilemiopia  occurring 
i  i  it-nly  as  the  only  symptom,  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  being  nega- 

•  \  •-,  ikpeaks  for  an  affection  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Some  physiological  obser- 
Y.'iufift  render  probable  the  existence  of  centres  for  hearing  in  the  temporo- 
•;7.«  noidal  lobe,  but  other  auditory  disturbances  than  the  peculiar  form  called 
»*>rd-deafoeas  are  not  known  to  result  from  cortical  lesions. 

Meningeal  Hemorrhage. 

Tioe  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  hematoma 
■  •  the  dura  mater,  due  to  pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica,  under  which  head 
:  «r:!l  be  considered. 

T(j<e  extravasated  blood  in  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  be  seated  as  follows : 
: .  tp-tween  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  2,  in  the  so-called  arachnoid  cavity, 
£i.  i  .'#.  in  the  subarachnoid  space  or  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  When  seated 
••  twtf?en  the  dura  and  the  skull,  the  most  frequent  cause  is  traumatism.  In 
:  -  <na|ority  of  cases  of  traumatic  meningeal  hemorrhage,  but  not  in  all,  there 
.•  tr»cture  of  the  skull.  The  hemorrhage  resulting  from  traumatism  may  be 
,5,  ajjy  of  the  three  situations  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  the 
r-rain  ;  it  may  be  roost  abundant  at  the  base  or  on  the  convexity.  The  study 
:ji  ttji«  important  variety  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
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surgery.  Another  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  the  rupture  of  aneuiviM 
of  the  arteries  of  the  base,  most  frequently  of  the  basilar  or  the  middle  ccreML 
The  lodgment  of  calcareous  emboli  in  the  cerebral  arteries  may  lead  to  aneo- 
rism  and  hemorrhage.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  meningeal  hemorrhage 
in  consequence  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  and  in  consequence  of  an  intra- 
cerebral hemorrhage  bursting  through  the  peripheral  brain-subs tanoe,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  In  a  case  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work, 
the  hemorrhage  was  attributable  to  wounding  of  a  vessel  by  needle-shaptil 
spiculas  of  bone  in  the  dura  mater,  without  any  injury  of  the  skull.  Hemor« 
rhages,  usually  in  the  form  of  ecchymoses,  are  often  observed  in  the  meninges 
in  infectious  diseases.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  has  been  known  to  follow  a 
paroxysm  in  whooping-cough,  to  occur  during  Bright 's  diseaM,  and  nitij 
under  other  conditions  when  no  especial  cause  could  be  assigned. 

Large  meningeal  hemorrhages  are  always  fatal.     Small  ones  can  be  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  only  a  pigmented  spot  behind. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage,  if  the  extravasation  be  considerable  and  rapi<l« 
gives  rise  to  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy,  which  is  very  rarely  accompaoi^^  hy 
hemiplegia.  It  may  destroy  life  speedily.  In  a  case  reported  in  the  \i>* 
edition  of  this  work,  death  took  place  two  hours  after  the  apoplectic  seixure. 
Cases  which  prove  fatal  in  the  condition  of  coma,  cannot  be  differentiated,  hx 
means  of  the  symptomatology,  from  cases  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  tl«* 
basilar  artery.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  probable  by  a  traumatic  canMti<4i. 
From  congestive  apoplexy  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  8ymptoi&» 
which  denote  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  caused  by  spico^r 
of  bone,  epileptiform  convulsions  occurred.  Symptoms  of  irritation,  suoli  x" 
convulsions,  are  more  frequent  in  meningeal  than  in  cerebral  hemorriiapr.  I: 
the  hemorrhage  be  not  lai^e,  it  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  pointing  t>  a 
grave  affection.  In  the  case  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  autopsy  shoved  i'-»' 
slight  meningeal  hemorrhage  had  occurred  some  time  prior  to  his  fatal  iQm^-^ 
The  hemorrliage  was  connected  with  an  injury  which  had  not  incapaciur<-<l 
him  from  subsequent  intellectual  efforts,  in  which  were  manifested  do  diminu- 
tion of  his  mental  powers. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  symplomatolt'rv 
and  diagnosis,  that  the  treatment  is  to  be  governed  by  symptomatic  indkaii.i**- 

Insolation  — Sunitroko. 

The  terms  ifuolation  and  sunstroke  are  applied  to  an  aflReetion,  or,  prrfaaxi' 
more  properly,  different  affections,  occasioned,  not  exclusively  bj  expi«^c.?* 
to  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  terms  signify,  but  by  the  action  of  gnat  Iwtat  ci*c«- 
bined  generally  with  other  causative  circumstances.     The  term.«  <ktK«u  & 
sudden  attack,  in  extremely  hot  weather,  after  exposure  to  the  tiiiT<t  raj* 
the  sun  or  to  great   heat,  the  attack  characterizc^d  by  loss  of  cotiJN:>MMpn  -*» 
followed  frequently  by  stertor  and  convulsions,  death  taking  place^  hi  a  ^r* 
siderable  proportion  of  cases,  within  the  space  of  a  few  minntes  or  a  frm  ^mt^ 
Now,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  the  morbid  condition,  aa  jvdfei  *^ 
the  symptoms,  is  expressed  by  the  term  exhaustion  ;  the  vital  pow^r»  arr  fwip- 
t rated,  the  forces  carrying  on  the  circulation  give  way,  and  death  Cake^  .  Imt* 
by  syncope.     In  another  class  of  cases  the  affection  apparently  ia 
congestive  apoplexy.     In  still  another  class  of  cases  the  sym|>ti 
combination  of  apoplexy  and  exhaustion.     The  cases  last  rrferpiyj  to  prci««   « 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called  insolation,  or   wmmutr^k*. 
In  other  cases  the  condition  is  referable  to  the  abnonnally  kigb 
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of  the  Mood.    Other  names  than  insolation  and  sunstroke  have  been  proposed, 
munelj,  solar  asphyxia,  heat-apoplexy,  thermal  or  heat  fever,  etc. 

Morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  as  follows :  The  blood  is  dark 
and  imperfectly  coagulated,  often  fluid,  and  collected  in  the  large  veins.  The 
bt>art  is  usually  firmly  contracted,  the  left  ventricle  empty,  the  right  containing 
a  small  amount  of  dark,  fluid,  or  partly  clotted  blood.  Ecchymoses,  especially 
subserous  hemorrhages,  are,  as  a  rule,  present.  Extravasations  of  blood  into 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  neck,  about  the  vagus  in  the  neck,  and  in  the 
connective  tissue  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  lungs  are  deeply  congested, 
sometimes  contain  hemorrhages,  and  are  often  (Edematous.  A  moderate 
amount  of  serous  transudation  into  the  pleural  and  pericardial  sacs  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  sometimes  swollen 
and  soft.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  or  cloudy  swelling  of  the  kidney, 
liver,  spleen,  and  heart- muscle,  has  been  described  as  a  lesion  of  insolation. 
Tlie  larger  veins  of  the  pia  and  dura  mater  are  usually  distended  ;  injection 
of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  cerebrum  is  occasionally, 
but  not  constantly,  found.  The  consistence  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  some- 
times notably  soft. 

The  premonitions  are  slight  or  wanting.     Dr.  Swift,  in  a  report  based  on 

the  observation  of  60  cases  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  gives  the  following 

account  of  the  attack :  *'  The  patients  are  suddenly  seized,  while  in  the  per- 

fcrmance  of  their  labors,  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  and 

ofipreasion  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomiting,  general 

f**eling  of  weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo,  dimness  of 

vision,  and  insensibility.     Surrounding  objects  appear  of  uniibrm  color.     In 

a  great  majority  of  cases,  this  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  blue  or 

porple.     In  one  instance  everything  appeared  red ;  in  another  green ;  and  in 

ao^Kher  white."*     It  has  been  stated  that  irritability  of  the  bladder  precedes 

th«;  attack.     Pain  in  the  head,  although  generally  present,  does  not  always 

;»rfC€-de  unconsciousness.     It  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  a  medical  friend  of 

tLr  anthor  who  had  a  severe  attack,  accompanied  by  violent  convulsions. 

Tlie  attack  may  consist  of  only  a  transient  insensibility.     But  in  severe 

the  patient  passes  quickly  into  a  comatose  state.     It  is  in  this  state  that 

come  under  medical  observation.     The  pupils  are  in  some  cases  dilated, 

:a  «offD«  contracted,  and  sometimes  the  size  is  normal  but  the  resjiondency  to 

.I'/ht  i.%  lessened  or  lost.     There  may  be  contraction  and  dilatation  at  diflTerent 

'«  ri'<«J«  in  the  same  case.     The  pulse  may  be  at  first  infrecjuent  and  full,  but 

It  oft'-n  becomes  frequent  and  feeble  toward  the  fatal  termination.     I  have 

>  ^p^-rxfil  di'ath  to  take  place  purely  by  apncea,  the  pulse  having  considerable 

f'jTv*^  until  after  the  cessation  of  breathing.     The  respirations  in  some  cases 

AT^  ^f cTtorous,  in  other  cases  suspirious  and  accom[)anied  by  moaning ;  they 

arv  increased  in  frequency  in  the  majority  of  cases.     In  most  cases  the  tem- 

r^-mture  of  the  body  is  notably  raised.     Tlie  maximum  rise,  in  cases  at 

IMI'^Y^ne  Hospital,  in  July,  1868,  was  109^^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  lowest 

k0,^T\^  was  99^^.     In  a  case  observed  in  July,  1872,  the  temperature  in 

*^#.  ax  ill*  VA9  1 10^^.     If  the  thermometer  indicate  a  rise  to  107^  or  upward, 

A  fatal  termination  is  to  be  expected.     In  the  case,  however,  just  referred  to, 

ri   wbieli   the  temperature  was  110^^,  the  patient  recovered.     Convulsions 

irni  ri|n<l'^7  ^  ^^^  muscles  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     Vomiting  frequently 

•  m-run^^  mud,  towards  the  close  of  life,  there  are  involuntary  evacuations  from 

:.S^  bow^elB.     The  prognosis  is  rendered  extremely  unfavorable  by  the  occur- 


itioDS  on  Bzbaostion  from  the  Effects  of  Heat.     By  H.  S.  Swift,  Resident 
MtraaoAa  ai  th«  New  York  Hospital,  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1854. 
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rence  of  vomiting  and  purging.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  minates  to 
several  hours.  The  average  duration  in  the  fatal  cases  observed  hj  Swifl 
was  four  hours.  If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  comatose  state,  convalescence 
is  usually  speedy.  Of  20  cases  observed  by  Pepper,  in  3  insanity  followed. 
This  sequel  did  not  occur  in  over  100  cases  received  at  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Temporary  delirium  succeeding  the  attack  is  occasionally  observed. 
Paralysis  is  very  rarely  a  concomitant  or  a  sequel.  I  have,  however,  known 
of  the  occurrence  of  incomplete  transient  hemiplegia  in  one  case  after  recovery 
from  the  attack,  and  in  one  case  before  recovery.  In  the  latter  case  it  lasted 
but  a  few  hours. 

As  already  stated,  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection  in  all  ca^ 
of  insolation,  is  not  uniform.     Cases  of  sudden  death  from  exliaustioo  or 
syncope  produced  by  heat  and  over-exertion,  are  reckoned  among  ca^i  in 
which  the  morbid  condition  is  quite  different.     In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  the  appearances  after  death,  the  character  of  the  attack,  and  all  iL^ 
symptoms  denote  congestive  apoplexy.     In  other  cases,  which  probably  Ci^k* 
stitute  the  majority,  the  pathological  character  is  mixed;  an  apoplectic  con- 
dition is  combined  with  exhaustion.     It  is  highly  important  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  these  differences  as  regards  pathological  character,  in  treating  tie 
different  cases  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  insolation.    The 
notably  increased  temperature  of  the  body  probably  stands  in  a  causciUve 
relation  to  certain  of  the  phenomena.     Regarded  from  this  point  of  vicv, 
insolation  is,  in  a  marked  degree,  a  febrile  disease.     That  toxical  chancy?  itx 
the  blood  play  an  important  part  in  the  pathology  is  probable.     Valiin,  u 
Paris,  has  reported  a  series  of  observations  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  de$tn>v<il 
by  insolation.    These  animals,  placed  upon  the  back,  fastened  in  thii»  pcfe^'it)<>n. 
and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au;:  .<« 
in  the  climate  of  Paris,  presented  phenomena  analogous  to  insolation  in  idazu 
and  died  generally  after  an  exposure  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  bo.-^ 
Examinations  after  death  showed  hyperaemia  of  the  brain  and  lunr^,  t:.f 
cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  the  left  ventricular  cavity,  Ix-ing  vmyj* 
Tliese  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.    \u.  l 
is  led  to  attribute  these  conditions  and  death  to  coagulation  of  tht>  liquid  u 
the  muscular  tissue  (sue  musculaire,  myosin)  of  the  heart  and  diaflraco- 
He  does  not,  however, apply  this  explanation  to  all  the  cases  embracrd  oni' r 
the  name  insolation.    In  some  cases  he  attributes  the  death  to  toxical  cLl'  ;.*-• 
in  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  arrested  by  a  morbid  agt^ncr  aots|: 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve.     In  the  latter  cases  the  heart-cm vitW«  rt^T 
be  filled  with  blood.*     The  observations  of  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr..  i»  -4 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  bean  f*-.c»i 
after  death,  especially  when  autopsies  are  made  within  a  short  tiine  mj:^it 
death,  is,  in  most  cases,  of  post-mortem,  not  of  ante-mortem,  occarmK*.' 

Excessive  heat  is  the  chief  agency  in  causing  insolation,  but  other  ctn-is- 
stances  co-operate  in  the  causation.  Muscular  exertion,  unduly  grv^  ^r 
prolonged,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause.  Persons  are  }v^ncrallj  att**'k-  i 
when  engaged  in  labor,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  >«i': 
states  that,  of  the  cases  which  he  observed,  a  large  proportion  werv  atLi<rk«'i 
shortly  after  dinner.  The  concentration  of  innervation  upon  thc^  pn^"^^^ 
of  digestion,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  with  food  and  liquids^  tb«-  lAiarr 
being  frequently  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  perhaps,  in  s4»ii>c  cbm-k  t  ^ 
disoiir^agement  of  gas  from  chemical  changes  arising  from  in(Ii.:r!*tH-n.  «  1 
account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Swift.     In  most  cases,  person^  are  aix^l.'v 


I  Vide  Archives  do  M6decin«,  Feb.  1870. 

*  On  Thermic  Fever  or  Sunstroke,  Bo/Uton  Prise  Bvay,  187X. 
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when  exposed  to  the  direct  rajs  of  the  sun,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rale.  Swift  states  that  eleven  patients  were  attacked  on  the  same  morning 
in  the  laundry  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  this  city,  and  several  cases  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  sugar  refinery.  Soldiers  are  not  infrequently 
tttacked  afler  they  have  retired  to  their  tents. 

Cases  are  more  frequent  by  far  in  tropical  than  in  cold  or  temperate  lati- 
tude!), and,  in  the  latter,  they  occur  during  the  heated  term  of  summer  when 
the  weather  is  unusually  and  continuously  hot.  Atmospheric  influences  other 
than  heat  have  been  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  causation,  namely,  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  electricity,  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  but 
facts  showing  the  importance  of  these  influences  are  wanting.  The  number 
of  cases  in  the  same  place  in  different  years  varies  greatly.  According  to 
Dickson  more  persons  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  sunstroke  in  1824 
than  in  any  twelve  other  years ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  summer  ' 
of  1H53  there  were  260  cases  reported,  whereas  in  no  previous  year  had  there 
been  more  than  36  cases.^ 

The  attack  generally  takes  place  at  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  at 
its  maximum.  Of  the  60  cases  observed  by  Swift,  40  occurred  between  11 
jl  X.  and  4  p.  m.,  17  between  4  and  9  p.  m.,  and  3  between  8  and  11  a.  m. 

The  diagnosis  is,  in  general,  made  without  difficulty.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attack,  and  the  symptomatic  phenomena,  are  sufficiently 
distinctive.  Apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  Persons  deeply  intoxicated  are  not  infrequently 
brought  into  hospitals  as  cases  of  sunstroke,  but  the  characters  of  alcoholic 
coma  soflice  for  its  discrimination. 

Exclusive  of  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  transient  stupor  or  insensibility, 

the  danger  in  cases  of  isolation  is  always  very  great.     The  death-rate  ranges 

^rom  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.     If,  with  deep  coma,  the  breathing  be  stertorous, 

*izhmg^  or  moaning,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.      Great  fre- 

q'iencj  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  tracheal 

riJ«^y  and  complete  immobility,  are  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termination.    Con- 

vuli^iona  are  extremely  unfavorable ;  yet  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place 

alter  Tiolent  convulsions.     In  accordance  with  the  difference  in  pathological 

f  liaraeter  in  different  cases,  the  mode  of  dying  is  sometimes  by  rapid  asthenia 

cr  vjocope.     This  mode  of  dying  is  exemplified  among  the  cases  in  which 

the  death  u  notably  sudden,  taking  place  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  after 

li.e  attack.     The  mode  of  dying  in  other  cases  is  by  apnoea,  but,  in  the  larger 

;>rTjportion  of  cases,  by  apnoea  and  asthenia  combined. 

Tbc  treatment  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  pathological  character  of  the  afTec- 

t'Kfi«  as   represented  by  the  symptoms,  in  individual  cases.     Pursuing  this 

rrmrste,  therapeutical  measures,  so  far  from  being  tlie  same,  will  be  diametri- 

r^lr  oppot^ite  in  different  cases.     In  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  the  danger 

*»-iiij^  of  death  by  rapid  asthenia  or  syncope,  complete  rest  is  of  the  first  im- 

ptfvrtance*     The  removal  of  patients  to  their  homes  or  to  hospitals,  in  this 

f  r^ndttioiiy  may  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  a  fatal  result.     Stimulants 

^•^  to  be   administered  by  the  mouth  veiy  cautiously  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 

^'tinf^  T'omiting.     They  may  be  given  with  less  risk  by  the  rectum.     Alco- 

:*Hic  tftiiDolants  may  be  administered  by  enema  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 

T)*>    cmrl>onate  of  ammonia  is  an  effective  heart-stimulant,  administered 

.v;<«Kleniiically.     The  oil  of  turpentine  given  per  enema  is  recommended. 

Ail  reatrwnts  of  dress  are  to  be  removed.     The  patient  should  be  kept  in  as 

■  r«.|   and    pore  an  atmosphere  as  possible.     If  the  surface  be  hot  and  dry, 

tJie  body  with  spirit  and  water  should  be  employed.     These  should 

<  Elements  of  Medicine,  2d  edition,  1859. 
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constitute  measures  employed  during  the  attack.  Cathartics,  emetics,  blood- 
letting, and  all  depressing  agencies  are  pernicious.  The  symptoms  repre- 
senting the  condition  which  calls  for  the  treatment  just  stated  are,  freqoencr 
and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  weakness  of  the  heart-sounds,  with  abeeoce  of 
stertor  and  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  indicative  of  cerebral  compression. 

In  well-marked  apoplectic  cases  I  believe  bloodletting  to  be  the  measmre 
especially  indicated.  The  treatment  called  for  is  the  same  as  in  conges^iive 
apoplexy.  The  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the  prompt  employment  of 
bloodletting.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  with  croton  oil.  Cold 
should  be  applied  to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap  or  the  douche. 
The  head  should  be  elevated,  and  everything  constricting  the  chest  or  neck 
removed.  Revulsive  applications  should  be  made  to  the  extremities.  The 
symptoms  representing  the  condition  calling  for  these  measures  are,  falnet^  ot' 
the  pulse,  slowness  of  the  respiration,  with  perhaps  stertor,  beat  of  the  sur- 
face, congestion  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  of  the  tempond 
arteries. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  insolatioo  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  doctrine  which 
I  would  inculcate  is,  that  to  abstract  blood  is  vastly  important  in  some,  and 
destructive  in  other,  cases.  Never  to  employ  bloodletting,  and  to  employ  it 
in  all  cases,  would  be  alike  injudicious.  It  is,  oT  course,  for  the  judgment  cif 
the  practitioner  to  discriminate  between  the  cases  in  which  bloodletting  i^ 
called  for,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  will  do  harm.  I  have  noted  several  cm»«r^ 
which  apparently  exemplify  the  importance  of  bloodletting ;  and  I  am  Urd  u* 
introduce  a  brief  notice  of  two  cases  in  view  of  the  fact  tluit,  at  the  prv««'Qt 
time,  some,  and  perhaps  most,  practitioners  consider  this  measure  impru|itrr 
in  all  cases  of  insolation. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  18G2,  eight  cases  of  coma  from  sunstroke  were  i^- 
mitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital.     Of  these  cases,  7  proved  fataL     BkKMUetiu  ^ 
was  employed  in  only  one  case,  and  in  this  case  the  patient  recovered.     Xt.;*^ 
was  the  last  case  admitted  on  that  day,  and  bloodletting  was  resorted  u>   i  - 
that  case  by  the  house-physician.  Dr.  Martin,  mainly  in  view  of  the  tktAi  t«  r- 
mination  of  the  seven  cases  under  other  measures  of  treatment.     In  the  cas^ 
which  recovered,  the  coma  was  as  profound,  and  the  symptoms,  in  grtavral. 
apparently  as  unfavorable  as  in  the  other  cases.     The  breathing  wms  >tf-r*--w 
rous,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  trrqnrnt*  !•;.< 
full.     Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  iv^:  '-<» 
freely  leeched.     Tlie  patient  came  under  my  observation  on  the  follo<«  -    ^ 
day.     He  was  then  quite  comfortable,  and  complained  only  of  debUitx*      \% 
recovered  his  strength  rapidly,  and  was  discharged  in  a  few  days,  w^lL 

On  the  1 3th  of  August,  18G4,  a  patient  was  admitted  into  one  of  uy  «mr»i«- 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  had  been  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  xi^ 
street.  The  pulse  was  100  per  minute,  and  had  considerable  tuvw  ;  i.  - 
breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  hot,  the  pupils  neither  contnacte<«l  aor  ti-. 
lated,  but  not  res{)onding  to  light.  Eighteen  ounces  of  blood  wc*re  t^k^a 
from  the  arm,  and  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  head.  Tbnr 
constituted  the  treatment.  He  recovered  his  consciousness  in  an 
half  after  the  bleeding.  On  the  following  day  he  reported  himself  «o  be  <|vii.- 
comfortablc,  and  was  discharged  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.^ 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  insolation,  symptoms  denolinir  rci^.i  i  ,ii  - 
apoplexy  are  combined,  in  variable  proportions,  with  those  denvt^ni^  rx%*.f» 
tion.     The  importance  of  bloodletting  in  these  cases  is  to  be  mea»«ar«^  |»«  u^ 

1  The  case  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  Affords  a  striking  eaaaple  «€ 
bloodletting.     Vide  Priie  Essay  bj  Prof.  U.  C.  Wood,  Jr. 
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predominanoe  of  the  apoplectic  phenomena,  and  it  is  contra-indicated  if  pre- 
dominance of  exhaustion  be  denoted  by  tiie  frequency  or  the  feebleness  of  the 
poise.  The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  in  deciding  whether  bloodletting  be  called  for,  or  otlierwise,  and, 
if  indicated,  in  determining  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  taken.  Discrimination 
is  also  important  in  prescribing  the  croton  oil.  If  the  danger  be  from  exhaus- 
tion, an  active  purgative  is  not  indicated.  Cold  to  the  head  is  important  in 
proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  predominate.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  circulation  is  notably  feeble,  stimulant 
remedies  bj  the  mouth  or  rectum  are  called  for.  In  all  cases  quietude  is 
important.  In  the  cases  in  which  convulsions  occur,  these  may  be  excited 
bj  movements  of  the  body.  The  most  efficient  measure  having  reference  to 
convulsions  is  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  employed  freely  in  the  treatment  of 
caites  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  without  apparent  benefit.  For  several  years 
past  considerable  reliance,  in  that  hospital,  has  been  placed  on  sponging  the 
body  freely  with  cold  water,  in  addition  to  ice  to  the  head.  In  1872,  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  was  carried  out,  under  my  direction, 
more  efficiently  than  heretofore,  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  was 
enveloped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  cold  water,  and  placed  on  blankets  covered 
with  India-rubber  cloth.  With  a  sprinkling  pot  the  cold  water  was  applied 
over  the  whole  body  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments.  This  was  kept  up  for  a 
period  ranging  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  the  continuance  being 
determined  by  the  effect  on  the  temperature,  pulse  and  other  symptoms.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  was  reduced  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  several 
degrees.  The  measure  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  temperature  again  rose. 
If  the  pulse  were  feeble,  stimulants  were  given,  more  or  less  freely,  during 
the  application  of  the  water.  The  good  effect  of  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  marked  in  some  cases.  A  patient  admitted  at  2  p.  M.,  unconscious, 
pnpils  contracted,  pulse  150,  breathing  stertorous,  the  axillary  temperature 
110^^,  and  the  body  cyanosed,  was  at  once  placed  in  the  wet  sheet  and 
sprinkled.  At  half  past  4  p.  m.,  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  had  fallen  to 
104|^,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  cyanosis  persisting.  He  was  taken 
out  of  the  sheet,  dry  cups  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  at  5  o'clock  the  wet 
sheet  was  again  applied  and  continued  until  15  minutes  after  7  P.  M.  The 
temperature  then  was  101 J-^,  and  the  pulse  120.  At  9.45  p.  m.  the  temperature 
f«?U  to  100}°.  At  midnight  he  became  conscious.  Progressive  .improvement 
followed,  ending  in  recovery.  The  only  additional  measures  employed  up  to 
the  restoration  of  consciousness,  were  an  enema  containing  castor  oil,  with  a 
few  drops  of  croton  oil,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ten  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  digitalis,  the  latter  having  reference  to  the  frequency  and  feeble* 
ness  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  employment  of  cold  water  in  the  manner  just  described,  was  resorted 
to  only  in  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  axillary 
temperature — 104°  and  upward.  When  the  temperature  was  less,  spong- 
ing the  body  with  cold  water  was  employed.  Observations  since  1872  have 
confirmed  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  characterized  by 
notable  increase  of  temperature.  The  same  method  of  applying  cold  has 
al^  been  found  efficient  in  other  affections  in  which  antipyretic  treatment  is 
indicated. 

Dry  cups  to  the  chest  relieve  symptoms  dependent  on  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, namely,  embarrassed  breathing  and  cyanosis ;  applied  over  the  spme, 
thej  are  useful  in  relieving  convulsions  and  muscular  rigidity. 

tn  some  cases  treated  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Calibar  bean  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  one  grain  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  repeated  two  or 
44 
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three  times  after  intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  This  remedj  va« 
tried  with  reference  to  muscular  rigidity  and  convulsive  movemeoL^.  J: 
seemed  to  be  useful,  but  the  observations  are  too  few  to  wairaot  anj  pQs>iti\'> 
conclusions.  Given  in  the  dose  just  stated,  it  produced  no  marked  eftrc: 
upon  the  pupils.^ 

Eypersdmia  and  AnsBmia  of  the  Spinal  Cord  a«d  its 

Meninges. 

In  respect  of  hypersemia  and  anaemia,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninc^ 
must  be  considered  collectively.  These  pathological  conditions  are,  profaakt>:T. 
never  limited  to  either  the  meninges  or  the  cord  separately.  In  treatin?  sA 
spinal  paralysis  occurring  without  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflanim:>- 
tion  or  lesions  of  structure,  that  is,  functional  paralysis,  the  question  will  sji^ 
as  to  the  existence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions.  Exclusive  of  tL^> 
connection,  it  is  difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  form  an  opinioc  a* 
to  the  importance  of  these  conditions.  It  is  customary  to  refer  certain  sycc;- 
toms  to  hyperdemia  or  anaemia  of  the  cord  on  conjectural  grounds.  Our  prtr^"  t 
knowledge  does  not  lead  us  far  lieyond  conjecture  as  regards  the  freqoency  \ ! 
these  affections,  their  causation,  and  their  symptomatic  phenomena.  B«  1 1 
conditions  are  probably  not  infrequent;  they  are  attributable  lo  varuju* 
causes,  and  it  is  not  irrational  to  refer  to  these  certain  symptoms. 

Hypersemia,  here,  as  in  other  situations,  may  l>e  active  or  passive  (n^ 
page  26).  Active  hypersemia  may  be  caused  by  prolonged  muscular  ex»:r- 
cise  and  sexual  abuse  or  excess.  Collateral  fluxion  is  :)up()osed  to  be  cai:^> 
tive  in  certain  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses,  th :  cet^sation  of  blet^:iT 
from  hemorrhoids,  and  prolonged  exposure  to  cold.  Passive  hyperKmia  i? 
incident  to  stasis  of  the  systemic  venous  or  the  portal  system. 

The  symptoms  referred  to  active  hypersemia  are,  lumbar  pain  and  psb 
in  the  limbs,  increased  cutaneous  sensibility,  formications,  muscular  twitch - 
ings,  and  paresis  of  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  numbness  of  tl.^ 
extremities  and  anaesthesia  point  to  passive  hypencmia. 

The  diagnosis  requires  absence  of  fever  and  of  the  local  symptoms  which 
denote  either  spinal  meningitis  or  myelitis.  The  existence  of  causative  ag^r.> 
cies  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  condition  is  without  danger,  except  tliat  it  may  be  a  factor  in  tbr 
causation  of  hemorrhage. 

Cupping  over  the  spine,  using  dry  or  hot  cups  according  to  the  local  symp- 
toms and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  stimulating  foot-baths,  ti  * 
application  of  cold  to  tiie  back,  and  cathartics,  are  the  therapeutical  meanzrt** 
indicated.  Ergot  and  belladonna  are  considered  to  be  useful  by  causing  o-n* 
traction  of  the  arteries.  The  patient  should  lie,  as  much  as  possible,  oo  t'.'- 
side  or  face,  and  not  on  the  back. 

Spinal  anaemia  (ischaemia)  is  an  effect  of  aortic  obstruction  above  the  p^trt 
at  which  the  lumbar  arteries  are  given  oflT.  Temporary  pan4)legia  is  prodcc'  : 
by  compression  of  the  aorta  above  that  point.  Spasm  of  the  intra-sptnal  ar{«^ 
ries  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  anaemia  of  the  cord,  continumg  l**'*z 
enough  to  lead  to  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  giving  rise  to  parm(4t  j  2- 
Doubtless  the  cord,  like  the  brain  and  other  organs,  suffers,  function:^. ;. . 
whenever  the  blood  is  notably  impoverished.  This  local  anaemic  oooditi*:.. 
which  is  incident  to  general  anaemia,  probably,  has  a  causative  connfct?  ^ 
with  neuralgia  affecting  the  intercostal  and  other  nerves,  together  with  ou>  r 

>  For  a  report  of  55  oases  treated  In  Bellevue  Hospital,  July  and  August,  1S72,  pr^ 
pared,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Katzenbach,  at  that  time  hoaae-physidaa,  nii^  >'<-« 
York  Journal  of  Medioine,  Jan.  1873. 
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effects  pertaining  to  the  so-called  ''  spinal  irritation."  Exclusive  of  a  con- 
jectured causative  connection  with  functional  or  so-called  reflex  paralysis, 
and  of  the  participation  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  effects  of  aneemia  as  a  blood- 
legion,  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  anaemia  is  not  warrantable  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge. 

Spinal  Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal,  not  dependent  on  injuries  of  the  spine, 
i<  an  exceedingly  rare  event.     Its  infrequencj  is  in  striking  contrast  to  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage.    Spinal  hemorrhage  may  be  meningeal  (hsematorrhachis), 
or  it  may  be  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  (haemato-myelus).    In  cases  of  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
dura  mater,  between  the  latter  and  the  pia  mater  (in  the  so-called  arachnoid 
cavity),  or  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.   In  cases  of  intra-cranial  meningeal 
hemorrhage  the  blood  may  flow  down  into  the  spinal  canal.     Hemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  cord  may  be  either  punctate  or  in  the  form  of  a 
Lvger  focus.     It  is  most  frequently  situated  in  the  gray  matter,  in  which  it 
may  extend  for  some  distance  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     The  same  changes 
occur  in  the  extravasated  blood  as  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.     Both  medullary 
and  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  result  from  traumatism,  such  as  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  blows  upon  the  back,  etc.     Most  of  the  cases 
formerly  considered  as  spontaneous  spinal  apoplexies,  are  those  of  hemorrhage 
resulting  from  a  previous  myelitis,  the  vessels  sharing  in  the  softening  process 
(lixmato-myelitis) ;  but  there  are  very  rare  cases  which  can  hardly  be  inter- 
preted otherwise  than  as  primary  hemorrhage  into  the  cord.     Aneurisms  of 
the  aorta,  aflter  having  occasioned  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  sometimes  burst 
into  the  spinal  canal. 

Meningeal  spinal  hemorrhage  causes  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  so  suddenly  that 
the  patient  falls.  Consciousness  is  retained.  Severe  pain  may  be  felt  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage.  Pain  is  also  felt  in  the  extremities ;  the 
cutaneous  sensibility  becomes  impaired,  and  abnormal  sensations  are  referred 
to  the  skin.  The  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  are  rarely  complete.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage take  place  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  lower  limbs  are  paralyzed,  together 
with  the  bladder  and  rectum.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia  are  present  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  these  symptoms  may  be  accom- 
panied by  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing.  Cramps,  spasms,  and  tremor 
often  occur  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  according  to  the  situation  at 
which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place. 

The  symptoms  are  due  to  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  pressure.  According  to  the  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage,  they  occur 
abruptly  or  are  developed  more  or  less  slowly.  Their  degree  is  determined 
bj  the  amount  and  situation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

If  the  symptoms  follow  an  injury  of  the  spinal  column,  violent  muscular 
exertions,  or  severe  convulsive  movements,  these  etiological  relations  render 
the  diagnosis  probable.  The  diagnosis  is  substantiated  by  the  exclusion  of 
Bpinal  meningitis  and  myelitis.  These  diseases  are  excluded  by  the  sudden 
or  rapid  development  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  absence  of  fever.  Secon- 
dary fever  may  be  developed  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

If  the  hemorrhage  take  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  the 
amount  be  considerable,  it  may  cause  speedy  death  by  disturbance  of  respi- 
ration (apncea).  A  large  extravasation  in  a  lower  situation,  giving  rise  to 
complete  paraplegia  with  cystitis  and  bed-sores,  is  often  fatal  after  a  duration 
more  or  less  protracted.  Recovery  may  be  expected,  except  in  cases  of 
iojary  of  the  spinal  cord  by  fracture  or  dislocation  of  vertebrae.     The  removal 
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of  the  coagulated  blood  hy  absorption  is,  however,  a  slow  process,  and  recov^rr 
takes  place  after  a  considerable  period,  the  improvement  being  very  ^ndu^L 

The  treatment  at  the  time  of  the  attack  has  for  its  object  the  arrets  of  tl-^ 
hemorrhage.  Absolute  rest  and  cold  applied  to  the  spine  are  the  mof^t  io- 
portant  of  the  measures  for  this  object.  Bloodletting  is  to  be  employed  OD^i^T 
the  conditions  which  render  this  measure  advisable  in  other  connections. 

The  subsequent  treatment  has  reference  to  the  relief  of  8ymptom.«.  *'v 
absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood,  the  prevention  of  muscular  atropLT. 
and  the  restoration  of  functional  capability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  lodirK:. 
mercury,  and  electricity  are  recommended  as  sorbefacients,  but  their  o^ui- 
ness  in  this  way  is  open  to  skepticism.  The  treatment  to  be  addressed  to  il' 
muscles  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  paralysis  caused  by  other  spimd  affxtioa.*. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  preceded  by  symptoms  de- 
noting myelitis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  wanting  if  tv 
hemorrhage  be  occasioned  by  injury  of  the  spine  or  violent  muscular  ex«  r- 
tions;  in  either  case,  there  is  sudden  paralysis  without  loss  of  cousdaasxi*^^, 
accompanied  by  a  localized  pain  in  the  spine.  The  paralysis  will  invotv* 
only  the  lower,  or,  in  addition,  the  upper  extremities  and  moscles  of  tL- 
trunk,  according  to  tlie  seat  of  the  extravasation.  The  pain  is  temporair ; 
and  the  symptoms  of  excitation — spasms,  cramps,  etc — ^which  clumcteriA 
meningeal  hemorrhage  are  wanting.  Sensory  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  tbc 
hemorrhage  is  more  or  less  nmrked  and  often  complete,  as  regards  the  t^t^* 
bility  to  both  tact  and  pain.  The  paralysis  involves  the  bladder  and  rectuEL 
Atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  takes  place  rapidly.  Bed-sores  are  prodixt^i 
speedily.  Death  may  take  place  quickly  by  apncea  if  the  hemorriiage  be  ints 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cord.  If  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  be  in  the  lombsr 
region,  the  termination  is  generally  fatal,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  dmatica. 
in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  soft  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  cystitis,  etc. 

A  small  clot  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  gives  ri««  t.- 
spinal  hemiplegia  characterized  by  motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  ksivs 
and  sensory  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side.     This  is  very  rare. 

The  points  involved  in  the  differentiation  from  meningeal  hemorrikage  ha^c 
been  mentioned.  Myelitis  with  softening  gives  rise  to  paralysis  more  or  lf^<^ 
slowly.  This  affection  is  excluded  if  the  paralysis  occur  suddenly  witboct 
having  been  preceded  by  any  symptoms  of  spinal  disease.  In  hsDialo-iiL\>.. 
litis,  however,  the  paralysis  may  develop  with  great  rapidity*  But  mj^hti- 
generally  precedes  the  hemorrhage  if  the  latter  be  not  produced  traomatkall « . 
Sudden  paralysis  preceded  by  symptoms  of  myelitis  renders  probable  beoiDr- 
rhage.  The  affection  generally  known  as  the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  ch;.- 
dren  (sometimes  occurring  in  adults)  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  fever.  Tht 
following  case  is  typical  of  hemorrhage  within  the  cord,  although  the  anu'f*- 
sical  proof  could  not  be  obtained  : — 

A  girl,  aged  14  years,  after  running  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ani 
back,  complained,  on  reaching  home,  of  pain  in  one  lower  limb,  and  shorrlj 
fell  upon  the  floor  bereft  of  all  power  over  the  lower  extremities.  The  pai  r 
in  the  limb  recurred,  at  short  intervals,  for  two  hours  after  the  paralj:! 
stroke.  She  came  under  my  observation  a  fortnight  aflerwanL  There  wx« 
complete  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  lower  limbs.  Ulcefation  of  ib« 
nates  had  taken  place.  There  was  sometimes  retention  of  urine ;  ofteoer  tbf 
urine,  as  well  as  the  feces,  was  passed  involuntarily.  Trismus  and  opisthouxK* 
preceded  the  fatal  termination. 

The  objects  of  the  treatment  are  essenUally  the  same  as  in 
geal  spinal  hemorrhage. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OP  THE  MENINGES  OF  THE  BRAIN 
AND  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD.    HYDROCEPHALUS.    HYDRORRHA- 

ceis. 

PithjBcainfttls  and  HenuitomA  of  the  Dura  Mater— Aoute  Cerebral  MeningltlB— Anatomical 
t'luncters — CUnleal  Hii tory  ~  Cauiation  —  Diagnosis — Prognosis —Treatment.  Ohronle 
Xcatagitls.  Tuberculous  Meningitis.  Spinal  Meningitis.  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis— 
As*to«le«l  Oharactere— CUnleal  Hlstorj— Pathological  Character— Causation— Diagnosis— 
Procaosia— Treatment.    Hydrocephalus.    Uydrorrhaohis. 

THE  dura  mater,  which  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  most  external 
of  the  three  membranes  enveloping  the  brain,  and  consists  of  an  exter- 
r-^  lamella  which  serves  as  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  cranium,  and  an 
iat«-rnal  lamella,  the  inner  surface  of  which  U  lined  with  flat,  polygonal  endo- 
tMial  ce]Is«  Most  recent  writers,  discarding  a  parietal  layer  of  the  arach- 
o^-i'h  confine  the  name  arachnoid  membrane  to  that  which  was  formerly  de- 
"Hfi^ni  as  its  visceral  layer.  This  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  membrane, 
«K"M>  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  lined  with  endothelium.  The  pia  mater 
i«  *b^  vascular  membrane  of  the  brain,  the  convolutions  of  whicli  it  follows, 
^:A  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  It  is  connected  with  the  arachnoid  by  inter- 
'■•'  .'r^  boodles  of  connective  tissue.     The  space  between  the  arachnoid  and 

*  '*-  pia  mater  is  known  as  the  subarachnoid  space,  or,  sometimes,  as  the 
n-  •>««?•  of  the  pia  mater.  In  it  is  contained  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
^id-^  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid,  which  is  usually  found 
'  'ipty  at  aatopsies,  is  called  the  subdural  space,  or  according  to  the  former 
r  .r.^nclatare,  the  arachnoid  cavity.  The  subdural  and  the  subarachnoid 
*-«  '.ti«s  are  to  be  regarded  as  lymph  spaces. 

IW  the  term  meningitis  is  usually  understood  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 

*  "f  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  it  being  impracticable  to  distinguish  the 
'  'vnmaiion  of  one  of  these  membranes  from  that  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
' ':.  are  generally  involved  in  meningitis.     Sometimes  inflammation  of  the 

-  mater  ia  denominated  leptomemngttiij  in  distinction  from  paehymenin* 
'.#  which  IB  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 

PaehyAaningitis.    Hematoma  of  the  Dura  Kater. 

P»rhyiDeniogitifl  is  divided  into  pachymeningitii  externa  and  pachymenin* 

Erfrmal  paehymentngitii  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  pachy- 
r.  njHtie  is  always  suppurative,  and  is  chiefly  o^  surgical  interest.  It 
.  w«  injorj  and  disease  of  the  cranial  bones.  Purulent  inflammation  of 
'  dura  mater  follows  suppurative  disease  of  the  internal  or  middle  ear 
;  :.-»  interna  or  media),  with  consecutive  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
r.Ttf^rml  bone.  It  is  often  combined  with  purulent  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
:*er  mntmcB  of  the  dura  mater.  The  purulent  inflammation  may  extend 
'  *  ^  pia  mater  and  to  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
i;r  chronic  external  pachymeningitis  is  understood  the  fibrous  thickening 
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of  the  dura  mater,  often  combined  with  the  formation  of  osteophjtes,  wbicb 
occurs  especially  in  old  age.  The  thickened  dura  becomes  adherent  to  the 
skull.  This  form  of  pachymeningitis  is  analogous  to  the  ossifying  perioititu 
of  the  long  bones. 

Internal  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitit  is  of  greater  medical  interest.   Tbii 
affection  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  usually  in  circumscribed  patches  over 
the  convexity,  either  limited  to  one  side  or  extending  to  both  sides  of  iKe 
median  line.     At  first,  the  membrane  is  extremely  tliin,  delicate,  and  bsMU 
to  be  recognized,  except  as  a  i*eddish,  yellow,  or  brown  stain.    If  one  of  iIk?*? 
membranes  be  stripped  off,  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  capillary  bloodvessels,  with  wide  lumina,  ciften  proviW 
with  varicosities  and  with  thin  embryonic  walls.    Between  the  vessels  area  few 
round,  stellate,  or  fusiform  cells,  but  there  is  very  little  fibrillated  connecmt 
tissue.     A  considerable  number  of  extravasated  red  blood-corposcles,  wbicli 
have  escaped  either  by  diapedesis  or  by  rupture  of  the  vessel-walls,  and  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood-pigment  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown  gran- 
ules or  of  ruby-red  crystals  of  hsematoidin,  will  also  be  found  in  these  mem- 
branes.    The  newly  formed  bloodvessels  are  in  organic  connection  with  i^ 
pre-existing  vessels  of  the  dura  mater.     In  more  advanced  cases  the  n*» 
membrane  is  thicker  and  composed  of  several  layers,  of  which  the  ^\*  r^ 
that  is,  those  nearest  the  dura-mater,  resemble  ordinary  fibrillated  conD«vi.«e 
tissue.    In  some  cases  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  occur  from  rupture  o< 
some  of  the  thin-walled,  newly  formed  vessels,  and  then  give  rise  to  the  9Tid(^ 
toms  of  meningeal  apoplexy.     To  the  bloody  tumors  thus  formed  upon  tb** 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  name  hematoma  is  applied.    llemorrtAjr-^ 
confined  to  the  subdural  space  and  not  of  traumatic  origin,  in  the  gnaa  cu- 
jority  of  cases,  are  due  to  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis.     This  fact  wa^  zL-?: 
established  by  Virchow.     Some  recent  writers  (Sperling,  Iluguenio)  adr-w 
cate  the  view  which  prevailed  before  Virchow's  investigations,  namely,  t:~: 
the  first  stage  in  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  is  an  extravasation  of  l''**^ 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  that  the  development  of  hi*  ••!- 
vessels  and  of  new  connective  tissue  is  secondary.    Huguenin,  bowevrr,  a*iti.  * 
that  when  the  extravasation  is  abundant  (hematoma,  properly  speakiD}:^  a* 
organized  membrane  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  already  been  fonncnL    T:« 
more  usually  accepted  view  is  that  in  all  cases  the  development  of  new  bVi^^'- 
vessels  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  antedates  the  extras  a^^  --^ 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  embrace  those  proceeding  from  tlie  mtlaiitoa- 
tion  of  the  dura  mater,  and  those  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  8arf»cv  of  i^* 
brain.     Cerebral  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  are,  cephalalguk,  which  ^« 
often  notably  intense,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  vigilance,  and  diittorbed  «^ 
Other  symptoms  are  sensitiveness  to  light,  and,  in  a  marked  degree^  cof»tr»'- 
tion  of  the  pupils.     Fever  may  co-exist,  which,  in  its  dejn'ee,  eontinvj^r  " 
and  exacerbations  is  variable  in  different  cases.    The  foregoing  armfacn'^  .* 
certain  cases,  are  measurably  referable  to  antecedent  cerebral  du<tt.«p.     T 
hemorrhage  may  occur  either  rapidly  or  slowly.     If  rapid  and  cDCfen«l^r»*-  - 
it  causes  an  apoplectic  attack  which  may  prove  speedily  fatal,  hat  io  v-  - 
cases  the  patient  recovers  from  the  attack.     Successive  apoplectic  aft.-.  >• 
occur  after  variable  intervals.    If  the  hemorrhage  take  place  slowly^  ii  nk^-** 
somnolence  which  continues  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hoara^the  mit  I.  -* 
awaking,  being  more  or  less  disordered.    Sacceasive  periods  of  miao  • 
mark  repeated,  slow  and  small  or  moderate  hemorrhages.  Contrmctioo  «  f  :- 
pupils  persists,  and  if  the  hematoma  be  limited  to  one  bemi5nh«>re«  tisr  .-  -. 
traction  is  greater  on  that  side.     At  a  later  period,  however,  tk<»  ctistr*      t 
of  the  pupus  may  ceaae.    The  pulse  b  slow  and  irregular,  becomiikf  ffv»:  ^ :.. 
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in  fatal  cases  before  death.  ParaljsiB  of  the  facial  muscles  and  hemiplegia 
may  occur,  limited  to  one  side,  or  occurring  first  on  one,  and  afterwards  on 
th«  other,  side.  Muscular  contractions,  twitchings,  and  convulsive  move- 
ments, more  or  less  marked,  are  apt  to  occur  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides. 
Tbe  convulsions  sometimes  have  an  epileptiform  character.  Strabismus  and 
ptosis    are  wanting.     The  mental  faculties  are  impaired  in  a  greater  or  less 


Xhe  clinical  history  has  so  much  diversity  in  respect  of  the  events  which 
occur,  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  their  duration,  etc.,  that  there  are  few 
reliable  typical  characteristics.  In  respect  of  its  course,  the  affection  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic.  Moreover,  its  phenomena  are  often  obscured  by 
tbose  of  various  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  often  associated. 

If  death  take  place  in  a  primary  attack  of  apoplectic  coma,  a  diagnostic 
guess  may  be  based  on  the  antecedent  cerebral  symptoms  and  certain  etiolog- 
ical  points.     In  the  cases  which  have  not  this  termination,  the  diagnostic 
points  pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  are,  the  occurrence  of  successive  at- 
tacks of  coma  or  sopor,  lasting  for  many  hours  or  even  for  days,  and  the 
occurrence  of  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  mentioned,  these 
occurring  in  a  way  not  significant  of  other  cerebral  affections.     Diseases  to 
Y>e  excluded  are,  simple  cerebral  meningitis,  tuberculous  meningitis,  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  general  cerebral  paralysis.     There 
are  cases  in  which  the  affection  gives  rise  to  no  morbid  symptoms.     The 
morbid  condition  is  sometimes  found  after  death  when  it  had  not  been  sus- 
pected during  life. 

Points  relating  to  the  etiology  are  of  much  account  in  the  diagnosis.  The 
affection  rarely  occurs  under  40  years  of  age,  and,  of  the  different  decades, 
the  largest  proportion  of  cases  is  between  70  and  80.  It  is  rare  in  early  life, 
but  the  percentage  of  cases  is  larger  prior  to  10  than  from  10  to  20  years  of 
age.^  Men  much  oftener  than  women  are  affected.  Persons  in  health  are 
never  affected,  if  traumatism  be  excepted.  Of  the  various  affections  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  occurs,  intercurrently,  those  caused  by  alcoholism  take 
precedence.  Clinical  observations  show  that  it  is  especially  a  disease  to 
which  drunkards  are  liable,  whatever  may  be  the  pathological  explanation. 
It  is  incident  to  different  chronic  lesions  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  to 
those  belonging  to  general  cerebral  paralysis.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  referable  to  injuries  from  blows,  falls,  etc. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  day  to  a  year  or  longer.  Huguenin 
gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  carefully  recorded 
cases  which  he  could  collect :  The  duration  was  from  1  day  to  5  days  in  34 
l^er  cent.  ;*  from  5  to  30  days  in  40  per  cent. ;  from  1  month  to  6  months  in 
18  per  cent ;  from  6  months  to  1  year  in  4  per  cent. ;  and  over  a  year  in  4 
per  cent. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage,  if  haematoma 
form.  Patients  have  recovered  who  had  presented  symptoms  supposed  to  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  diagnosis.  Co-existing  diseases  often  contribute 
to  a  fatal  ending. 

Recovery  is  not  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  any  special  medication.  Im- 
pending danger  from  hemorrhage  may  be  perhaps  averted,  and  death  post- 
poned by  therapeutical  measures.  Measures  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
inflammatory  condition  in  proportion  to  the  symptoms.      Generally,  cold 

>  Vtde  Hagnenin,  in  Ziemssen's  Cyo.,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  xii. 

s  Of  oouTM,  in  these  short  durations  the  affection  is  not  a  hemorrhagio  paohjrmenin- 
gitis,  which  is  necessarily  chroDic,  but  it  must  be  a  simple  hemorrhage  on  the  inner 
Kurtaoe  of  the  dura  mater,  it  being  Huguenin's  view  that  this  hemorrhage  precedes 
the  pachymeningitis. 
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applications  to  the  head,  counter-irritation  to  the  neck,  cathartics,  and  itima. 
lating  toot-hat hs  suffice.  Venesection  or  topical  bleeding  is  rarelj  indicat«'d. 
With  reference  to  the  limitation  of  hemorrhage,  the  bromides  and  ergot  nukj 
be  prescribed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  mercury  promoi^ 
absorption  of  the  effused  blood.  Palliative  remedies,  according  to  symptom- 
atic indications,  and  the  analeptica,  form  part  of  the  treatment. 

Simple  Aoute  Cerebral  Kaningitis. 

The  name  acute  cerebral  meningitis  denotes,  conventionally,  inflammatiop 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  exclusive  of  the  dura  mater,  that  is,  inflamma- 
tion affecting  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  also  called 
leptomeningitis.  To  distinguish  it  from  tuberculous  meningitis,  it  is  de^:;- 
nated  simple  meningitis.  It  is  sometimes  called  acute  meningitis  of  the  ct»o- 
vexity  in  consequence  of  its  localization  by  preference  upon  this  part. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  here,  as  in  other  sitoationi^  i« 
preceded  and  usually  accompanied  by  hyperemia.    The  inflammatory  prol':ct» 
are  serum,  flbrin,  and  pus  in  varying  amount,  and  in  varying  proportion^. 
These  products  of  inflammation  are  chiefly  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  nuii*  r 
(subarachnoid  space),  but  in  severe  cases  they  may  be  present,  to  a  oerta-n 
extent,  also,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  (subdural  s|K»ot*)«  and 
may  extend  into  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.     The  inflammation  in 
the  highest  degree  affects  usually  the  pia  mater  covering  the  oonvexitr  *4 
the  hemispheres,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  menint^ps  of  the  base,  or,  in  rxr- 
instances,  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  base.     When  death   takes  plarv  &-••-• 
after  the  onset  of  the  inflammation,  the  exudation  is  found  to  consist  cl..'  '.\ 
of  serum  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  the  admixture  of  pus-cells.     W»  -  n 
death  occurs  later,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  exudation  is  more  ti"- 
tinctly  purulent.     The  greenish-yellow,  opaque  streaks  of  pus   are  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  furrows  between  the  convolutions,  especially  in  :!." 
track  of  the  large  veins  of  the  pia  mater.     In  severe  cases  of  some  dunu:  -a, 
a  greenish-yellow  layer  may  be  found  spread  nearly  uniformly  over  tbr  or.. 
vex  surface  of  the  brain.     The  exudation,  examined  microscopically,  is  u^hi.  i 
to  consist  of  serum,  pus-celb,  fibrillated  flbrin  sometimes  in  great,  somt-ciur-'* 
in  small,  amount,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  red  blood-€uqMi>.  \r^ 
The  amount  of  serum  varies  considerably  in  different  ca^es.     The  |4ia-o    • 
are  doubtless  emigrated  white  blood-coq>uscles.     Pus-cells  are  al<o  four.-L 
sometimes  in  sufficient  number  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  con*  x 
cerebri,  especially  around  the  bloodvessels.     Punctate  hemorrhagt^  arr  s>«*ci-  - 
times  found  both  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  cortex.     The  ventridea 
contain  a  moderate  quantity  of  serum,  usually  turbid,  or  they  may  be 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  examinations  sSier  death,  thai  increase   in  ?'  * 
amount  of  serum  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  not  evidence  of  inffinif  a'    ■'^. 
Nor  is  mere  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  to  be  mistaken  for  acute 


Clinical  History. — Simple  acute  meningitis  may  be  abrupt  or 
in  its  development.  The. premonitions  are  the  symptoms  of  detcmxii 
of  blood  or  active  hyjienemia.  Thure  is  a  marked  variation  in  STmpc««ib<>  &: 
different  periods  of  the  disease,  namely,  prior  to,  and  aAer,  a  certain  ftSM«.s^ 
of  sero-fibrinous  exudation.  Tlie  course  is  divisible  into  two  stafses,  tK«  d:i  • 
sion  being  based  on  the  amount  of  the  products  of  inflammatioo. 
stat^  extends  to  the  {period  when,  owing  to  the  pressure  ot*  these 
notable  chann:e  in  the  symptoms  occurs. 

The  iirst  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  excitement.     It  is  ehafaclcriar>l   t^ 
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paiB,  usuallj  intense,  referred  to  the  entire  head,  sometimes  greatest  in  the 
anterior,  and  sometimes  in  the  posterior,  portion.  The  pain  is  the  same  as  in 
active  cerebral  hyperemia.  Delirium  frequently  occurs ;  and  the  delirium, 
in  this  stage,  is  generally  active  or  maniacal,  or  in  some  cases  hilarious. 
Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  delirium,  patients  are  sometimes  carried  to 
insane  institutions,  the  affection  being  mistaken  for  acute  functional  mania.  * 
Convulsions  may  occur,  especially  in  young  subjects.  The  senses  of  siglit 
and  hearing  are  abnormally  acute ;  light  and  sounds  occasion  distress,  and 
increase  the  cerebral  excitement.  There  is  photophobia  and  the  eyebrows 
an*  corrugated  to  shield  the  eyes  from  the  light.  The  pupils  are  generally 
contracted.  The  face  is  flushed.  The  carotids  and  temporal  arteries  pulsate 
strongly.  The  head  is  hot.  Vomiting  generally  occurs  in  this  stage,  and  is 
often  prominent  as  a  symptom.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  abdo- 
minal walls  are  depressed.  Fever  is  more  or  less  intense;  the  pulse  is 
accelerated,  strong,  and  full,  and  the  axillary  temperature  may  rise  to,  or 
above,  104^  F.  Exacerbations  occur  in  which  the  delirium  and  cephalalgia 
are  notablj  increased.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  shorL  It  may  continue 
but  a  few  hours,  and  rarely  beyond  two  or  three  days. 

The  second  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  oppression.  The  symptoms  distinc- 
tive of  this  stage  are  those  denoting  pressure  by  the  inflammatory  products. 
The  pain  in  the  head  is  diminished.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  to  light  and 
Bounds  is  lessened.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and  their  re- 
spondency  to  light  is  diminished  or  lost.  Strabismus  and  loss  of  vision  may 
occur.  Drowsiness  succeeds  the  state  of  mental  excitation.  The  pulse  is 
diminished  in  frequency,  and  often  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm.  It  becomes 
rapid  and  thready  a  few  hours  before  death.  The  respirations  are  disordered 
in  rhythm  or  suspirious.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  present. 
Paralysis  may  occur,  limited  to  the  face,  or  extending  over  one  side  of  the 
body.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  coma  is  at  length 
induced,  and  continues  until  death.  Convulsions  may  occur  in  the  second, 
as  well  as  the  first,  stage. 

Causation. — Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  simple  meningitis 
had  evidently  been  developed  before  birth.^  It  is  rarely  developed  during  the 
first  year  of  life.  The  number  of  cases,  according  to  Gintrac's  analysis,  is 
about  the  same  between  I  year  and  10  years  and  between  10  and  20  years. 
After  20  years  of  age  the  cases  are  extremely  few  o£  general  and  basilar 
meningitis.  The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  these  two  forms  occur  prior 
to  the  latter  period  of  life.  It  is  otherwise  with  meningitis  of  the  convexity. 
This  form  is  more  frequent  after  than  before  20  years  of  age ;  the  proportion 
of  cases  is  not  small  afler  74  years,  and  cases  occur  at  a  still  older  age.  Males 
much  of\ener  than  females  are  affected. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  referable  to  injuries  of  the  head.  In  not  a  few 
instances  it  proceeds  from  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  (oto-meningitis).  In  these 
instances  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  (pachymeningitis)  pre- 
cedes the  affection  of  the  pia  mater.  Inflammation  of  the  latter,  however, 
•ometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  internal  otitis  without  disease  of  the 
bones  and  without  pachymeningitis.  Caries  of  the  cranium  in  any  situation 
may  give  rise  to  meningitis,  either  circumscribed  or  more  or  less  diffused. 
An  excessive  abuse  of  alcohol  is  an  occasional  cause.  The  disease,  in  rare 
instances,  is  developed  in  connection  with  various  infectious  diseases — the 

*  Vide  Conrs  thforiqne  et  clinique  de  Pathologie  interne,  etc.,  par  Gintrac,  tome  8, 
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eruptive  fevers,  pneumonia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  Bright's  disease, 
tjphus  fever,  etc.     The  nature  of  the  etiological  relations  in  these 
connections,  our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  explain. 

It  is  sometimes  developed  in  connection  with  acute  articular 
Occurring  in  this  connection,  it  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  disease  nml*-! 
the  names  rheumatic  meningitis  and  cerebral  rheumatism.  The  clinical  hi^ 
tory  differs  from  that  of  acute  meningitis  not  associated  with  rheumatism^  io 
either  the  absence,  or  a  much  less  prominence,  of  cephalalgia  and  vonilins. 
In  some  cases  the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  is  notablj  rmpi*L 
Hallucinations  are  sometimes  a  marked  feature,  with  tremuloosneas  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  as  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  Tremor  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  is  sometimes  a  marked  feature.  This,  with  pains  in  the  back,  pmnts 
to  inflammation  of  the  spinal,  as  well  as  of  the  cerebral,  meninges;  and 
autopsical  examinations  have  shown,  in  some  cases,  the  existence  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Taking  into  account  these  distinguishing  charactera,  it  is 
perhaps  fair  to  conclude  that  the  causation  involves  the  essential  pathcrfogical 
condition  in  rheumatism ;  in  other  words,  that  the  meningitis  or  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  due  to  the  same  internal  cause  which  determines  the 
arthritic  manifestations.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  and  cord,  in  connection  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  is  so  rare  that,  judging  from  this  point  of  view«  tlie 
concurrence  might  be  considered  purely  accidental.^  Severe  cerebral  symp- 
toms may  occur  in  rheumatism  without  the  development  of  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  meningitis  may  be  confounded  with  active  cefebraJ 
congestion.  If  the  inflammation  go  off  by  delitescence,  thai  is,  witbooc 
passing  into  the  second  stage,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say,  after  recovery, 
whether  the  affection  was  meningitis  or  merely  active  congestion.  In  other 
words,  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  second  stage  an  zv» 
quired  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  characterized  by  early  and  active  delirium,  harv>, 
heretofore,  not  infrequently  been  considered  as  cases  of  acute  meningitis. 
The  points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are :  The  access  or  slow 
development  of  the  fever;  the  distinctive  events  belonging  to  it,  namely, 
diarrhoea,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions,  together 
with  absence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses,  and  continuance  of  the  deli- 
rium without  the  supervention  of  the  phenomena  of  the  second  stage  of  men- 
ingitis ;  also,  the  eruption  and  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature  darin? 
the  first  week.  These  points  show  the  disease  to  be  a  fever,  and  not  menin- 
gitis. In  the  somnolence  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  patients  manifest  no 
opposition  to  being  aroused,  to  having  their  position  changed,  etc ;  whereas, 
in  meningitis,  the  patient  is  irritable  when  disturbed,  and  *  resists^  perhmps 
with  violence,  efibrts  to  give  nourishment,  to  examine  the  pupils  by  raifiiii^ 
the  eyelids,  or  to  interrupt  in  any  way  the  somnolent  condition. 

Functional  mania  may  be  considered  as  denoting  acute  meningitis.  The 
discrimination  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  together  with  the  absence  of  febrile  movement,  and  the  oontinnsDce 
of  the  mania  without  the  symptoms  of  compression. 

Other  symptoms  are  more  likely  to  be  considered  acute  meningitis  than 
this  to  be  mistaken  for  other  affections.  In  view  of  its  infrequeney,  the 
ability  of  a  practitioner  to  discriminate  it  from  other  affections  may  be 
pected,  if  he  believes  that  he  has  met  with  many  cases  of  it. 

>  For  an  analysis  of  31  oases,  vide  Pathologle  Interne,  par  B.  Ointrao,  tone  8. 
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Prognosis. — Acute  meningitis  involves  much  danger.  It  may  destroy 
life  quickly.  Cases  have  terminated  fatally  in  36  hours.  As  a  rule,  the 
duration,  in  fatal  cases,  does  not  extend  beyond  eight  or  nine  days.  The 
symptoms  denoting  an  unfavorable  prognosis  are,  profound  coma,  notable 
disorder  of  respiration,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  general  immobility  and  an- 
aesthesia, feebleness  of  the  pulse,  etc.  Strabismus,  hemiplegia,  and  convul- 
sions maj  be  present  in  cases  which  recover.  A  few  well-marked  cases, 
presenting  these  symptoms,  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  have 
ended  in  recovery.  Data  are  wanting  for  determining  the  ratio  of  cases 
which  end  fatally,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fatal  cases  greatly  preponderate. 
The  association  with  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  -  considered  as  rendering 
the  prognosis  extremely  unfavorable.  I  have,  however,  observed  a  well- 
marked  case,  the  symptoms  denoting  spinal,  as  well  as  cerebral,  meningitis, 
which  ended  in  recovery. 

In  cases  which  prove  rapidly  fatal,  death  may  be  due  chiefly  to  apnoea, 
bat,  if  life  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea  and 
asthenia  combined. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to  lessen  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  exudation.  If  the  heart  act  with 
abnormal  power,  bloodletting,  in  this  stage,  is  to  be  employed.  As  a  measure 
of  depletion  and  revulsion,  active  purgation  is  indicated.  Cold  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap,  the  cold  douche,  or  con- 
eta  nt  ablution.  Cutting  the  hair  close  to  the  head  renders  these  applications 
more  efficient. 

Bloodletting,  in  this  disease,  is  indicated  in  view  of  the  promptness  of  its 
ojieration  and  the  short  duration,  frequently,  of  the  first  stage.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  is  from  the  products  of  inflammation,  it 
is  important  that  the  measures  employed  with  the  hope  of  limiting  these, 
should  be  resorted  to  more  promptly  and  vigorously  than  in  other  acute  in- 
flammations, for  example  pneumonitis,  in  which  the  products  of  inflammation 
generally  do  not  give  rise  to  serious  results.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  guarding  the  vital  forces  as  in  other  acute  inflammations  ;  for  in 
this  disease  there  is  danger  that  life  may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  apnoea, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  effused  serum  and  lymph,  whereas  in  most  other 
acute  inflammations  the  danger  is  that  they  will  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  asthenia  enters  into  the  mode  of  dying 
in  cases  of  meningitis  which  do  not  pursue  a  rapid  career,  and,  hence,  blood- 
letting and  other  measures  of  depletion  may  be  pushed  too  far.  These  meas- 
ures are  only  indicated  in  the  flrst  stage  of  the  disease.  Perfect  quietness, 
exclusion  of  light,  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  avoidance  of  everything 
which  may  tend  to  increase  cerebral  excitement  by  acting  on  the  senses  or  the 
mind,  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  this  stage.  The  bromides 
are  useful  for  tranquillizing  intense  cerebral  excitation.  If  these  do  not 
prove  eflfective,  codeia  may  be  given,  or  a  salt  of  morphia,  the  latter  adminis- 
tered bypodermically.  Sinapisms  to  the  neck  and  stimulating  pediluvia  have 
a  certain  measure  of  utility.  Vomiting  calls  for  palliative  measures.  The 
diet,  in  this  stage,  should  be  restricted  to  the  blandest  articles  taken  cold. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  morbid  products,  serum  and  lymph.  Depletion  is  no  longer  admissible. 
Mercurialization  is  advised  for  this  object,  and,  although  the  efficiency  of 
mercury  as  a  sorbefacient  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated,  we  are  not 
Warranted  in  saying  that  it  has  no  effect  in  that  way.     If  it  exert  ever  so 
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small  an  effect,  it  is  indicated  in  a  disease  like  this,  in  which  the  object  to  be 
effected  is  of  so  much  importance.  Iodine  is  another  remedy  sapposed  to  be 
useful  as  a  sorbefacient.  I  have  witnessed,  as  I  think,  the  good  eff*ect  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  several  cases.  Patients  under  mj  obeetratioa  have 
recovered  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  mercury  not  having  been  employed. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  four  or  five  times  dailr, 
increasing  the  doses,  if  improvement  do  not  take  place,  up  to  the  limit  of 
tolerance.  A  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  nucha.  The  propriety  of  blis- 
tering the  scalp  is  questionable. 

Another  object  of  treatment  in  the  second  stage,  if  death  do  not  take  place 
by  apncca,  is  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system.  Measures  for  this  object 
are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  tendency  to  death  is  by  astheniiL 

Attention  to  the  bladder  is  important  in  the  second  stage. 

Chronio  Cerebral  Xeningitis. 

Simple  chronic  cerebral  meningitis,  that  is,  meningitis  not  incident  to  a 
tuberculous  or  any  prior  cerebral  afiection,  is  infrequent,  although  less  rare 
than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  This  statement  has  reference  to  periods 
of  life  after  infancy,  but  it  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  latter  period. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  subacute  afiection  ab  initio. 

The  anatomical  characters  are  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid,  caused  by  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  The  infiamoia* 
tion  is  usually  circumscribed.  The  thickened  and  opaque  membranes  are 
abnormally  adherent  to  the  brain,  and  frequently  adhesions  of  fibrous  tissue 
are  formed  between  the  dura  mater  and  tlie  arachnoid.  There  may  In-  cod- 
siderable  efilision  into  the  ventricles.  A  certain  degree  of  opacity  of  tlt<*  pia- 
arachnoid,  especially  marked  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  combined  with 
increase  in  the  number  of  Pacchionian  granulations,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  in  old  age. 

This  affection  may  be  ranked  among  the  ^<  insidious  diseases."  Tbe 
symptoms  may  not  point  to  any  cerebral  afiection,  or  they  are  not  distinctirt; 
of  this  form  of  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Pain  in  the  head  is 
usually  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  but  this  is  a  sjrmptom  common 
to  many  affections.  There  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  Vomiting  may  be  a 
prominent  symptom,  but  this,  too,  occurs  in  various  pathological  connec- 
tions. Mental  apathy,  amounting  sometimes  to  stupi£ty,  indisposition  to 
either  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  a  notable  change  in  dii^posiiion, 
characterize  certain  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  face  and  hemiplegia  sometimes 
occur,  but  they  are  effects  of  other  forms  of  disease.  This  statement  aUo 
applies  to  epileptiform  convulsions. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  to  be  considered  a  case  of 
chronic  gastritis,  vomiting  being  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom.  The 
patient  fell  into  coma  before  death,  but  this  was  attributed  to  exhaustioii. 
Meningitis  was  not  suspected  prior  to  the  autopsy.  In  another  case  in  which 
an  ante-mortem  diagnosis  was  not  made,  the  patient  dying  suddenly  with 
apoplexy  from  extravasation,  the  case  had  been  considered  one  of  latent  or 
irregular  intermittent  fever,  chills  occurring  from  time  to  time.  A  bo^ital 
patient  had  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  head  excepting  mental  inertia  bor- 
dering on  imbecility.  He  gradually  fell  into  coma,  and,  after  death,  the  csm 
was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  chronic  meningitis. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  close  observation  ought  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exists  a  chronic  cerebral  affection.  Paralysis  is  less  likely  to  occur  tian 
in  cases  of  tumors  within  the  skull.  The  absence  of  paralysis  is,  theivfore, 
of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.     This  statement  will  measurably  apply 
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to  convalsions.  If  cephalalgia,  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
gradually  developed  coma  follow  an  injury  of  the  head,  chronic  meningitis  is 
probable ;  a  traumatic  cause  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflammation.  Chronic 
meningitis  is  developed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  the  affections  of  the 
kidneys  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease.  The  existence  of  renal 
disease  is,  therefore,  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  But,  in  cases  of  renal 
disease,  cerebral  83rmptoms  referable  to  uraemia,  namely,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions and  coma,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  meningitis.  The 
existence  of  syphilis  is  to  be  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  cause  of  chronic 
meningitis. 

Intermittency  of  cerebral  functions  may  render  the  diagnosis  difficult.  The 
following  facts,  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this :  A  lad,  15  years  of  age,  had  vomiting  and  chills  with  pain  in 
the  head  and  face.  He  became  somnolent  to  a  degree  almost  amounting  to 
coma.  He  emerged  from  this  condition  and  appeared  convalescent.  A 
return  of  the  cephalalgia,  vomiting,  and  somnolency  occurred.  In  a  few 
days  these  symptoms  again  disappeared,  and  he  again  seemed  to  be  con- 
valescing. The  head  symptoms,  however,  returned  a  third  time,  he  became 
comatose,  respiration  and  deglutition  were  notably  affected,  and  death  took 
place  48  hours  af^r  the  last  attack,  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  his 
illness.  The  autopsy  showed  cerebral  hypersemia,  a  little  lymph  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  without  tubercles,  and  the  ventricles  distended  with  liquid  which 
was  nearly  transparent.  The  fourth  ventricle  was  dilated.  There  were  no 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  effusion  within  the  ven- 
tricles, probably,  will  account  for  the  intermittency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  liquid  in  the  fourth  ventricle  ex- 
plains the  disturbance  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  and  the  speedy  death, 
in  the  last  relapse.  The  case  was  an  example  of  simple  subacute  or  chronic 
basilar  meningitis. 

The  treatment  consists  of  moderate  counter-irritation,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  perhaps  mercurialization,  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
hygienic  regulations  appropriate  to  chronic  affections  generally. 

Tuberoulons  HeningitiB. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles 
in  the  pia  mater,  in  connection  with  meningeal  inflammation.  Hence  the 
name  tuherculaut  or  tubercular  meningitis.  As  the  inflammation,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is  called  by  some 
authors  basilar  meningitis ;  but  this  name  is  not  to  be  recommended,  inas- 
much as  meningitis  at  the  base  is  not  necessarily  tuberculous.  An  old  name 
for  this  affection  is  acute  hydrocephalus,  as  there  is  usually  found  a  consider- 
able fluid  accumulation  in  the  ventricles.  Tuberculous  meningitis  affects 
chiefly  children,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted  to  infantile  diseases. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  first  year  of  life,  occurring  especially  after  two, 
and  under  seven  years  of  age.     It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  childhood. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  attacks  by  preference  the  pia  mater  covering  the 
fossa  Sylvii,  the  optic  chiasm,  the  interpeduncular  space,  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  situations, 
being  often  found  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  although,  as  a  rule,  in  a  less 
degree  than  at  the  base.  Tubercles  may  be  present  also  in  the  choroid  plex- 
uses, and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  tubercles  appear  as  gray- 
ish-white or  yellowish  granulations  in  the  course  of  the  small  arteries  of  the 
pia  mater.  They  are  usually  of  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  but  nodules 
the  size  of  a  pea  may  be  formed  by  the  confluence  of  numerous  granulations. 
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Soma  of  the  tubercles  are  so  small  as  to  be  recognizable  only  by  the  aid  d 
the  microscope.  While  usually  found  without  dilficulty,  they  may  be  prvf^Li 
in  such  a  small  number  as  to  require  careful  search  for  their  detection ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  number  may  amount  to  thousands.  A  fibriiKKpuni- 
lent  exudation,  similar  to  that  present  in  simple  meningitis,  is  found,  a.4  a 
rule,  at  the  base,  and  may  be  present  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  TLr 
amount  of  exudation  varies  much  in  different  cases*  Although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  tubercles  precede  the  inflammatory  exudation,  there  seem^  to 
be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  number  of  tubercles  and  the  dt^irr*:^ 
and  extent  of  inflammation.  Tubercles  may  be  present  in  large  number  with- 
out any  apparent  inflammation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammaiurr 
exudation  may  be  abundant  without  the  coincidence  of  many  tuberclt^s.  It 
can  serve,  however,  no  useful  purpose,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  to  di>tm- 
guish  between  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  (without  apparent  inflam- 
mation) and  tuberculous  meningitis,  inasmuch  as  the  former  usually  prcMiiirr» 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  latter  and,  in  fact,  is  accompanied  not  infrequeri;  j 
by  the  microscopical  evidences  of  inflammation.  In  the  majority  of  ca<^ 
of  tuberculous  meningitis  (in  seventy-five  per  cent.,  according  to  Seitz),  t.r 
ventricles  are  found  dilated  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  serous  eflAi?i«»::« 
either  clear  or  moderately  turbid  from  pus-cells.  When  the  ventricular  eflu«  •  >.j 
is  abundant,  the  surrounding  brain-substance  is  often  found  greatly  softf  i  «^J 
and  sometimes  almost  diflluent.  It  is  probable  that  this  softening  is  cadave.rk: 
and  without  clinical  significance.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  etiu- 
sion  in  the  ventricles,  the  convolutions  are  flattened,  and  the  sulci  shallow. 
Minute  extravasations  of  blood  are  frequently  found  in  the  pia  mater,  ani 
sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  tubercles  shows  that  they  cons>i<t 
usually  of  a  nodular  accumulation,  not  always  distinctly  circumscribetl,  a! 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  walls  and  perivascular  sheaths  of  the  small  aiteritas  id 
the  pia  mater,  especially  where  they  divide.  Giant  cells  are  less  common  b 
the  tubercles  of  the  pia  than  in  tubercles  elsewhere.  Caseous  metamorph(>?i- 
of  the  centre  of  the  tubercles  occurs  with  less  frequency  than  in  tubercles  in 
other  situations.  The  lumen  of  the  artery  will  often  be  found  compre$!i»«l 
and  thrombosed  at  the  seat  of  tuberculous  infiltration.  The  inflammaUxy  pnv 
ducts  are  the  same  in  character  as  those  found  in  simple  meningitis. 

Evidences  of  tuberculous  inflammation  are  found,  almost  without  excepti<p. 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  phthisis,  or  of  ca»r- 
ous  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  other  cheesy  foci.  Acute  miliary  tubereoL'^i^ 
may  co-exist.  Tuberculosis  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  has  htxn 
found  in  many  instances,  and,  probably,  is  the  rule.  There  may  be  al^o 
tuberculous  spinal  meningitis.  Of  diagnostic  value  is  the  presence,  in  s^mi** 
cases,  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  can  be  recogni/'^i 
during  life  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Neuro-retinitis  and  senm* 
infiltration  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  have  been  sometimes  ^»b- 
served,  are  probably  the  result  of  the  increase  of  intracranial  pressure. 

In  the  progress  of  this  disease,  as  in  simple  meningitis,  the  symptom? 
undergo  a  marked  change  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  and  efbs^^l 
liquid ;  and  this  change  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  division  into  two  stagv$v 
The  development  of  the  meningitis  may  be  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Probably  the  latter  always  exists  as  an 
antecedent  aflection  after  infancy  and  childhood.  The  meningeal  affectioo, 
even  when  it  does  not  distinctly  supervene  upon  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs,  is  usually  preceded  by  pallor,  loss  of  weight,  impaired  appetite,  irrita^ 
bility  of  temper,  muscular  debility,  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  other  geot^ 
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nd  sjiDptoms  for  a  variable  period.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
the  symptoms  denoting  the  head-affection  appear  suddenly,  the  previous  health 
having  been  apparently  good.  When  the  meningitis  occurs  after  a  prodromic 
period  extending,  as  it  does  in  some  cases,  over  several  weeks  and  even 
months,  during  which  the  general  health  becomes  considerably  impaired,  an 
iDtecedent  tuberculous  affection  in  other  organs  is  to  be  inferred ;  or,  it  may 
be  that  the  miliary  granulations  within  the  skull  existed  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  development  of  meningeal  inflammation.  The  latter  is  probable  if  the 
prodromic  period  have  been  marked  by  cerebral  symptoms.  On  the  other 
band,  the  meningitis,  when  it  is  developed  abruptly,  that  is,  without  a  pro- 
dromic period,  the  previous  health  having  been  apparently  good,  is  incident 
to  a  primary  local  expression  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  within  the  skull,  or, 
at  least,  occurring  simultaneously  with  manifestations  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs. 

The  development  of  meningitis,  as  a  rule,  is  denoted  by  pain  in  the  head, 
referred  generally  to  the  forehead.  Convulsions  are  less  likely  to  occur  at  the 
onset  than  in  simple  acute  meningitis.  Vomiting,  in  most  cases,  is  an  early, 
and  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  Moi-e  or  less  fever  occurs.  The  axil- 
lary temperature  is  raised,  but  the  rise  is  less  than  in  simple  acute  meningitis. 
Notable  diurnal  remissions  are  apt  to  occur,  the  exacerbations  taking  place  at 
night.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days.  The  cephalalgia  is  fre- 
quently severe.  Lancinating  pains  occur  from  time  to  time,  causing  ini'ants 
to  give  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  short  cry,  which  has  been  known  as  the  cephalic 
cry,  A  common  exclamation  is,  **  Oh !  my  head."  The  hands  are  often 
carried  to  the  head.  There  is  increased  sensibility  to  light  and  sound.  The 
expression  ia  frowning.  In  children,  raising  the  lids  and  exposing  the  eyes 
to  the  light  occasion  crying.  The  conjunctiva  is  often  suffused.  The  pupils 
in  this  stage  are  frequently  contracted.  The  face  may  be  flushed,  and,  in 
some  cases,  paroxysmal  flushing  of  the  face  is  a  notable  symptom.  I  have 
observed  this  to  precede  convulsions.  During  this  stage,  vigilance  is  fre- 
quently a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  sleep  obtained  is  disturbed  by  dreams 
causing  patients  to  awake  suddenly  in  terror.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
vomiting  and  increased  sensibility  to  light,  although  generally  marked,  may 
be  wanting. 

Drowsiness  and  somnolence  mark  the  supervention  of  the  second  stage. 
There  is  now  less  suffering  from  cephalalgia,  but  occasional  lancinating  pains 
may  still  occur.  The  pulse  may  fall  below  the  average  frequency  of  health. 
It  is  not  infrequently  faltering ;  it  fluctuates  in  frequency,  and  may  be  irregu- 
lar in  rhythm.  The  respirations  which  in  the  first  stage  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  sighing,  are  now  often  irregular  in  rhythm.  In  young  chil- 
dren, masticatory  movements  are  common,  and  after  dentition  grinding  of 
the  teeth.  Boiling  the  head,  or  boring  the  pillow,  is  a  symptom  in  infants. 
Tlie  somnolency  increases.  The  patients  are  reluctant  to  be  aroused.  If 
able  to  speak,  they  reply  to  questions  slowly  or  in  monosyllables,  like  a  person 
half  awakened  from  profound  sleep.  When  aroused,  they  have  an  expression 
of  stupidity.  Incoherence  is  common,  and  occasionally  drowsiness  alternates 
with  paroxysms  of  delirium.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  and  not  infrequently 
present  disparity  as  regards  size.  They  respond  sluggishly  to  light.  As  the 
somnolency  deepens,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  not  in  unison,  stra- 
bismus frequently  occurs,  and  oscillations  of  the  balls  are  occasionally  ob- 
served. The  eyelids  are  but  partially  closed,  the  eyeballs  being  raised  so 
that  the  cornea  is  partially  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  in  some  cases  the 
patients  lie  with  the  lids  widely  opened.  Vision  is  gradually  impaired,  and 
frequently  lost.  Subsultus,  carphologia,  and  fumbling  with  the  bed-clothes 
Are  frequent  symptoms.    Convulsions  are  apt  to  occur,  especially  in  children. 
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They  are  either  limited  or  general,  and  may  be  either  severe  or  slight.  Pi- 
ralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face  and  incomplete  hemiplegia  are  occasioullr 
observed.  Not  infrequently  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  wxk 
become  rigid,  and  the  patient  lies  with  the  head  drawn  backward.  Contrac 
tion  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  occurs  in  some  cases.  This  is 
sometimes  observed  on  one  side,  while  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  are 
relaxed.  Occasional  vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage.  As  a  rul'- 
there  is  complete  anorexia,  but,  in  some  cases  which  I  have  observed,  r*>i 
has  been  taken  with  apparent  relish.  The  teeth  and  lips  often  become  cover^i 
with  sordes.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  In  young  children  the  dejections  are 
sometimes  greenish,  and  resemble  spinach  in  appearance.  The  abdomen  L^ 
retracted.     Retention  of  urine  is  not  uncommon. 

Sooner  or  later  the  patient  becomes  comatose.  But,  in  some  cases,  before 
the  occurrence  of  coma,  remissions  occur,  in  which  the  improvement,  as  regarl^ 
intelligence  and  in  other  respects,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the  friends  to  afr«>rd 
ground  for  much  encouragement  in  hoping  for  recovery.  Tlie  occurrence  of 
profound  coma  is  followed  by  impairment  and  loss  of  deglutition,  with  mort 
or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  aod  fetbir, 
and  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea  and  asthenia  combined. 

The  duration  is  variable.  It  rarely  falls  short  of  a  week.  In  the  majontr 
of  cases,  it  does  not  exceed  two  weeks.  It  rarely  extends  beyond  three  weeii. 
but,  exceptionally,  it  may  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  this  period.  The 
termination  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  re- 
covery, it  is  probable  that  the  affection  was  simple  meningitis. 

The  diagnosis  involves  the  discrimination  from  an  essential  fever.  With 
the  latter  it  is  not  infrequently  confounded.  In  making  this  difierential  diag- 
nosis, meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  sensibility  to  light,  of  the 
characteristic  lancinating  pains  which  belong  to  the  first  stage,  and  of  tbe 
strabismus,  affection  of  the  pupils,  and  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  secfvii 
stage.  In  fever,  drowsiness  and  delirium  are  not  preceded  and  accompaniri 
by  tlie  symptoms  just  referred  to.  Moreover,  in  typhoid  fever,  diarThcra, 
abdominal  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness  are  likely  to  be  present,  symptocii 
not  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  so-called  hydrencephalaid  affecticm  inci- 
dent, in  children,  to  exhaustion  from  diarrhoea.  With  this  aflection  it  vas 
formerly  confounded.  In  this  affection  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammattoo 
are  wanting,  and  the  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  not  accompanied  by  strabismo^ 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  irregularity  of  tb'f 
pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  exclusive  of  the  somnolence,  which  belong  to  tb« 
second  stage  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

To  discriminate  tuberculous  from  simple  meningitis,  is  by  no  means  ahrajs 
easy.  The  gradual  development  of  the  former,  the  prodromic  symptoms 
the  longer  duration  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  co-existence  of  pulmooarr 
tuberculosis,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  must  serve  as  a  ba^is  of  this 
differential  diagnosis.  The  meningitis  is  probably  simple  if  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  ini:.«i 
tliat,  in  most  cases,  it  is  possible  to  recall  some  injury  of  the  bead  withis 
a  period  of  weeks  or  months  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  any  disease  in  chiM- 
hood  ;  and  it  is  customary  to  refer  the  affection  to  an  injury  often  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  opinion.  Tubercles  in  the  choroid  coat 
arc  sometimes  discovered  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Their  presence 
decides  the  differential  diagnosis ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  always  pres- 
ent in  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  their  absence  is  not  sufficient  to  ex* 
elude  this  affection. 

If  the  diagnosis  be  positive,  the  encouragement  for  successful  treatment  i* 
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Bmall.     It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  decide  upon  measures  which  will  be  likelj 
to  be  useful  in  a  disease  tending  intrinsically,  like  this,  to  a  fatal  issue,  and 
when,  in  cases  of  apparent  recovery,  we  are  obliged  to  distrust  the  correct- 
ness of  the  diagnosis.     The  chief  source  of  encouragement  for  successful 
treatment,  in  fact,  in  a  case  which  the  practitioner  supposes  to  be  one  of  this 
disease,  is  the  possibility  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  incorrect.    With  reference 
to  this  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis,  the  measures  indicated  in  simple  menin- 
gitis are  admissible.     If,  however,  the  practitioner  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  he  is  hardly  justified  in  resorting  to  blood- 
letting, or  measures  which  occasion  suffering,  such  as  blisters  and  frequent 
cathartics.     Under  these  circumstances,  measures  to  palliate  distress  and  pro- 
long life  are  alone  indicated.     In  this  country  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
generally  ^ven  largely  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.     Cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  this  remedy  was  apparently  successful ;  but  there  is  room 
for  the  sappositton  that  in  these  cases  either  meningitis  did  not  exist,  or  that 
the  disease  was  simple  meningitis.    It  is  certain  that  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  the  remedy  is  unsuccessful.     I  do  not,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion 
held  by  most  writers,  that  tuberculous  meningitis  is  necessarily  fatal;  at  least, 
there  seems  to  me  ground  for  considering  as  probable  recovery  in  some  in- 
stances.    I  have  reported  an  instance  of  apparent  recovery  in  another  work.^ 
liecovery  in  no  instance  can  be  demonstrated,  since  it  can  always  be  said  that 
the  diagnosis  may  have  been  incorrect.     Of  course  if  recovery  invalidate  the 
diagnosis,  the  disease  must  be  considered  as  always  ending  fatally. 

Spinal   Heningitis. 

In  this  affection  the  spinal  membranes  corresponding  to  those  affected  in 
cerebral  meningitis,  namely,  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord,  are 
the  seat  of  an  inflammation  which  may  be  either  acute,  or  subacute  and 
chronic.     In  the  majority  of  cases  spinal  meningitis  is  caused  by  trauma- 
tism.    The  inflammation  follows  concussions,  wounds,  and  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  vertebrae.     It  is  sometimes  attributable  to  prolonged  exposure  to  cold, 
as  in  sleeping  upon  the  damp  ground  or  long  immersion  in  water.     Spinal 
meningitis  due  to  a  special  cause  and  associated  generally  with  cerebral 
meningitis,  will  be  considered  under  a  distinct  heading  (Cerebro-spinal  Men- 
ingitis).    The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
of  the  cord,  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cerebral  meningitis.     The  inflam- 
matory products  are  within  the  inner  sac,  that  is,  between  the  spinal  arachnoid 
membrane  and  the  pia  mater.     The  products  are  fibrinous  exudation,  pus, 
and  more  or  less  serous  effusion.     The  latter  is  sometimes  sangu indent.     The 
inflammation  often  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  cord,  causing  meningo- 
mjelitis.    In  chronic  meningeal  infiammation,  the  appearances  are  less  marked, 
consisting  of  an  increase  of  the  subarachnoidean  liquid,  which  is  sometimes 
opaque  and  sometimes  bloody,  with  newly  formed  connective  tissue  which  may 
occasion  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  or  bridles  of  attachment.      In  acute 
spinal  meningitis  the  inflammation,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  the  whole  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord.     In  chronic  spinal  meningitis  the 
inflammation  is  not  infrequently  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  meninges.     Cal- 
cifled  plates  are  often  found  in  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane,  especially  in  old 
persons,  without  having  given  rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms  during  life. 

The  local  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis,  are  chiefly  referable  to 
effects  manifested  through  the  spinal  nerves;  and  they  correspond  to  the 
functions  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  these  nerves.     More  or  less 
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pain  is  felt  in  the  spine,  radiating  therefrom  to  the  extremities.     The  pain  19 
increased,  not  so  much  by  pressure  over  the  spinal  column,  as  67  movemeQi& 
of  the  body.     The  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  morbidly  increasc>d  (hjpenes- 
thesia).     These  effects  are  manifested  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.     Other  effects  are  manifested  through  the  anterior  roots,  or  bj  rpOex 
action  through  the  posterior,  namely,  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscks  of  thf 
extremities,  clonic  in  some  cases,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  so  » to 
give  rise  to  opisthotonos,  and  sometimes  rigidity  of  the  thoracic  muscles  caiuing 
dyspnoea.     As  regards  the  muscular  contractions  or  spasms,  there  are  exAcer- 
bations  and  remissions.     These  symptomatic  phenomena  are  attributable  to  1 
morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
the  affection.     Subsequently,  paralysis  occurs  as  the  effect  of  prwsare  uj^on 
the  cord  by  the  products  of  the  inflammation.     The  paralysis  may  be  liniit<nl 
to  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia),  or  it  may  be  general,  that  is,  afffctir^ 
both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.     The  paralysis  is  rarely  complete.    It 
is  usually  limited  to  motion,  and  with  it,  indeed,  exaggerated  sensibiiiij  or 
hypersBsthesia  may  persist,  as  well  as  tonic  contraction  of  mu.<cles.    ^VltV» 
these  local  symptoms  there  is  more  or  less  fever,  together  with  anorexia  a-  1 
prostration.     The  pulse  is  sometimes  abnormally  infrequent,  and  this  mav  \*- 
found  in  striking  contrast  with  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  di-teniiin«^i  ^j 
the  thermometer.     In  the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  the  pulse  bei*i»ni«^ 
frequent  and  feeble.     Profuse  perspirations  are  apt  to  occar.     Refl^-x  a  ■  1 
electrical  excitability  are  generally  preserved. 

The  diagnostic  features  point  to  the  spinal  cord  as  the  seat  of  the  di^^t-a***. 
and  denote  an  inflammatory  and  a  grave  affection.     Hysterical  o|)L«tbo!<>T>  - 
lacks  the  evidences  both  of  inflammation  and  of  gravity.     Moreover,  \'m'-  .* 
antecedent  and  concomitant  phenomena  betoken  the  existence  of  hT«t>-ra. 
It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tetanus  which  is  a  very  grave  d !«**.«*•,     T  •• 
latter,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the  early  occurrence  of  trismus  an*!  t«" 
spasms;  by  the  absence  of  local  and  general  symptoms  denotin<r  inrtuR"  :• 
tion,  and  by  the  traumatic  origin  of  the  affection  in  the  majority  of  r-u.^^^ 
The  diagnostic  points  involved  in  discriminating  acute  spinal   meni:  s-'  ^ 
from  acute  myelitis,  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  latter  in  tbr  t-ii 
chapter.     It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  acute  spinal  men  in  ^  > 
and  acute  myelitis  very  rarely  occur  independently  of  each  other.     T!f  t* 
affections  are  generally  associated ;  but  the  inflammation  may  be  prim^"  7 
seated  in  either  situation,  and  it  may  predominate  in  one  or  the  o(lt«'r. 

Acute  spinal  meningitis  often  runs  a  rapid  course,  its  duration  not  c^tt-r  !- 
ing  beyond  a  week.  It  ends  fatally  in  a  large  proportion  of  ca!B4>4,  L'«  .• 
destroyed  by  apnoca  in  some  cases  in  which  the  respiratory  function  i*  r^  :a- 
bly  compromised  by  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscW  concrm-*i  i 
respiration,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  medullm  o)>Inrr«-a> 
If  the  latter  occur,  dysphagia  is  likely  to  be  a  symptom.  In  t-itfe^r  %--.^ 
death  is  preceded  by  intense  dyspnoea,  which,  on  a  physical  examtB^t:  n  ..* 
the  chest,  is  found  not  to  proceed  from  any  adequate  pulmonary  <»r  car*-* 
complication.     In  other  cases,  asthenia  predominates  in  the  mot)«»  of  dT«  r- 

The  danger  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  tbe  in?«i.-v- 
mation  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.     The  immediate  dansv-r  <^^*  - 
on  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  upward  so  as  to  interfere  with  r*'«    -^ 
tion.     In  cases  of  a  moderate  intensity  of  the  disease,  reoovrry  out   * 
place  rapidly  and  completely.    The  disease  may  continue  and  U-ct^mr  irJ.r 
or  recovery  may  take  place,  leaving,  as  nequela;,  more  or  1cm  ati«|.hy  »- ; 
paresis  of  the  muscles  which  had  been  affected. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  «CQte  r^r-.    -. 
meningitis.     Considering  the  rapid  course  of  the  disease  in  aevrrv  cm^*^  a  « 
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the  danger  in  tbe  direction  of  apnoea,  bloodletting,  general  or  local,  or  both, 
maj  be  employed  if  contra-indicating  circumstances,  relating  to  the  pulse, 
the  blood,  and  the  constitutional  strength,  be  not  present.  Mercurialization 
h  warrantable,  if  not  desirable.  If  employed,  it  should  be  rapidly  induced ; 
and,  for  this  end,  inunction  may  be  added  to  the  administration  of  calomel 
at  short  intervals.  Ergot  and  belladonna  are  supposed  to  diminish  hypenemia, 
by  causing  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and,  in  this  way,  to  be  useful. 
When  the  symptoms  denote  the  presence  of  the  products  of  inflammation, 
the  vesication,  successively,  of  different  sections  of  the  spine,  and  the  iodide 
of  potassium  in  large  doses  are  indicated.  Sustaining  treatment  is,  of  course, 
indicated  in  proportion  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  the 
s'vinptomB  show  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia.  Retention  of  urine  is  to 
be  prevented,  and  cystitis  may  claim  appropriate  treatment. 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  less  rare  than  the  acute  affection.  Hence, 
taking  into  view  the  fact  that  the  latter  often  ends  fatally  after  a  rapid  course, 
in  mo«t  cases  of  the  chronic  affection  the  inflammation  is  subacute  from  the 
fir^u  In  the  chronic  affection  the  inflammation  rarely  extends  over  the  whole 
of  (he  meninges,  but  is  more  or  less  limited. 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis  gives  rise  to  bilateral  paralysis  which,  in  the 
pt'ot  majority  of  cases,  is  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  (paraplegia).  It  some- 
times gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  the  four  extremities  (general  spinal  paralysis), 
the  tacial  muscles  not  being  involved.  If  the  paralysis  be  general,  either  the 
infUmmation  extends  over  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  or  it  is  limited  to 
the  cervical  portion.  The  paralysis  is  generally  incomplete,  that  is,  more  or 
i^o4  voluntary  power  over  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  retained  (paresis).  The 
muxlea  of  respiration  may,  or  may  not,  be  affected.  In  the  chronic,  as  in 
th«r  acute,  form  of  the  disease,  the  cord,  together  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves, 
!«-  im|iUcated  in  the  meningeal  inflammation.  The  term  meningo-myelitis  is 
k^'i^mpriate,  it  being  understood  that  the  inflammation  has  its  prinuiry  seat 
io  the  meninges. 

C^bronic  meningitis,  like  the  acute  form,  is  attributable  generally  to  either 
tmimatic  causes  or  exposure  to  cold.  Excessive  abuse  of  the  sexual  function, 
*:iUvT  naturally  or  unnaturally,  is  probably  causative  in  some  instances. 

The  symptoms,  as  in  the  acute  affection,  are  referable, ^r^f,  to  excitation 

r/  tht*  cord  and,  secondy  to  pressure,  or,  at  length,  to  atrophy  or  softening  of 

tlj^  cord*     They  are  the  same  in  character  as  in  the  acute  affection,  the  differ- 

»ri>*tfr  being  in  degree.     More  or  less  pain  is  referred  to  the  spine,  and  the 

ciu«-W  f^  the  back  are  somewliat  rigid.    If  the  affection  do  not  extend  above 

t..*  lumbar  or  dorsal  section,  the  patient  has  a  sensation  as  if  the  trunk  were 

T.' ircled  by  a  tiglit  belt    Pain,  a  sense  of  weight,  and  other  abnormal  sensa- 

:  ••rd»  are  felt  in  the  {laralyzed  limbs.    The  paralysis  varies  in  degree  in  differ- 

■  •'  t  CiU(r«^  but  is  rarely  complete.    It  is  apt  to  differ  in  degree  on  different  days. 

Ill--  ]iensibility  of  the  skin  may  be  more  or  less  diminished,  but  is  rarely  lost. 

"^^  ffiw»cimes  there  is  hypersesthcsia.     The  paralysis  is  developed  gradually, 

*.%  i  •lowly  increases.     It  may  remain  stationary  at  a  certain  point  for  a  long 

:-rK»l,or  permanently.     Incontinence  or  retention  of  urine  is  liable  to  occur, 

j;j  ]  cynitis  is  a  frequent  concomitant.     Reflex  and  electrical  excitability  are 

-•  t^in^  for  a  time,  but,  at  length,  may  cease. 


-'^r^loped  more  rapidly,  and  is  greater  in  degree;  cutaneous  aniesthesia  and 
ar.ai«r«^i*  occur  earlier  and  are  more  marked ;  the  muscles  sooner  becoms 
a^rupbied. 
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From  locomotor  ataxia,  paraplegia  differs  in  the  fact  that  the  motor  difi* 
culty  is  in  the  lack  of  voluntaiy  power  over  the  muscles^  not  in  a  waal  of 
coordinating  ability  (vide  Sclerosis  of  the  Posterior  Columns  of  the  Cord).  In 
ataxia  the  muscular  power  under  the  control  of  the  will  may  not  be  dimin- 
ished. It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  paralysis  and  ataxia 
are  not  infrequently  combined,  and  in  proportion  as  the  former  predominaxei, 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter  are  less  conspicuous. 

Tumors  within  the  spinal  cord  produce  paralysis  more  slowly  than  meoiB- 
gitis,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  not  present  at  the  oustet. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  paraplegia  and  general  paralysis 
dependent  on  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  the  progress  and  terminatioi]  arv 
unfavorable.  The  duration  in  different  cases  is  very  variable.  P^og^e^5ir? 
increase  of  the  paralysis,  loss  of  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  cystitis, 
bed-sores,  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  impaired  appetite  and  digest ioo, 
emaciation,  etc.,  point  to  a  fatal  ending  sooner  or  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
patients  sometimes  recover  even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  of  long  duratioo. 
and  circumstances  have  seemed  unpropitious. 

The  following  case  of  general  spinal  paralysis,  probably  dependent  am 
meningitis,  is  instructive  in  the  way  of  prognosis: — 

An  unmarried  woman,  aged  27,  began  to  lose  power  over  the  limbs  sbortlj 
after  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  which  had  confined  her  to  the 
bed  for  about  four  weeks.  The  paralysis  progressively  increased  for  tvo 
months,  when  she  was  admitted  into  hospital.  The  paralysis  of  the  limU 
was  incomplete,  but  was  sufficient  to  render  her  helpless.  There  were  lo 
cerebral  symptoms,  and  the  intelligence  was  unaffected.  The  breathing  was 
exclusively  costal,  and,  at  times,  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea  was  extrexne. 
Scotch  snuff  introduced  into  the  nostrib  caused  an  intense  desire  to  soeeae 
and  grimaces,  but  there  was  no  sneezing  act.  There  were  no  signs  of  poU 
monary  or  cardiac  disease.  She  could  speak  only  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  with 
jerking  efforts.  At  one  time  the  want  of  power  to  carry  on  respiratioo  wu 
so  great  that  apparently  she  was  almost  moribund.  Afler  a  fortnight  there  wm 
marked  improvement  under  treatment  by  dry  cupping  over  the  sptne,  tonicis 
alcoholics,  and  good  alimentation.  She  was  then  attacked  with  pnenmopia 
affecting  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  She  passed  safely  throogh  thi§ 
disease.  The  ability  to  sneeze  soon  returned,  and,  after  remaining  in  hospital 
several  months,  she  was  discharged  well. 

I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  paraplegia  referable  to  spinal  meninptisw 
in  which  recovery  took  place  after  a  long  duration  of  the  paralysis.  A  Geraun 
immigrant  became  paralytic  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  va^ 
sent  to  the  Ward's  Island  Hospital,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  darit^ 
three  of  these  years  he  kept  the  bed.  He  came  under  my  observation  at 
Belle vue  Hospital  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  after  a  few  months  was  di5> 
charged,  having  perfectly  recovered. 

Cases  like  these  show  that  the  spinal  cord  may  tolerate  the  pres»ire  </ 
morbid  products  for  a  long  period  without  disorganizing  lesions  which  rendtr 
complete  recovery  impossible.  In  general,  however,  if  the  paralysis  hivf 
existed  for  a  series  of  months  or  years  without  improvement,  and,  still  monr. 
if  it  have  progressively  increased,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  permanent. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  the  indications  for  bloud- 
letting,  local  or  general,  are  rarely  present.  Dry  cupping,  blisters,  sinapisms. 
and  irritating  liniments  applied  to  the  back  are  considered  highly  nwlul 
while  the  inflammation  continues.  The  application  of  the  hot  iron  is  ircom- 
mended  as  an  efficient  method  of  counter- irritation.  During  this  period  th' 
avoidance  of  exercise  and  of  exposure  to  cold  is  important.  When  there  i« 
reason  to  think  that  inflammation  no  longer  continues,  it  is  an  object  oi 
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treatment  to  promote  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  is  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  this  way.  Mercury  may  be  tried, 
with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  ptyalism.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  impair 
the  general  condition,  and,  if  impaired,  restorative  remedies  and  hygienic 
measures  are  indicated.  Tepid  baths  seem  to  be  of  use.  The  improvement 
sometimes  derived  from  mineral  waters,  used  either  internally  or  externally, 
probably  does  not  depend  on  any  special  efficacy,  but,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  on  the  hygienic  advantages  which  are  associated  with  their  use. 

As  regards  treatment  addressed  directly  to  the  paralysis,  the  measures  are 
the  same  as  in  all  paralytic  affections,  whenever  the  measures  are  not  contra- 
indicated  by  conditions  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  paralysis,  the 
object  being  to  maintain  the  nutrition  and  functional  capacity  of  the  affected 
muscles. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

The  name  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  denotes  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  of  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  As  a 
sporadic  and  purely  local  affection,  it  is  extremely  rare.  A  few  cases  only 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.^  The  name  is  generally  understood  as 
designating  an  epidemic  disease  characterized  by  cerebral  and  spinal  menin- 
geal inflammation.  In  the  latter  application  it  denotes  an  infectious  disease, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  infectious  is  at  present  defined  (vide  page 
89).  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  a  general,  not  a  local,  disease. 
Its  appropriate  nosological  place  is  among  the  essential  fevers.  It  is  with 
propriety  called  by  some  writers  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  evidence  of  its 
having  existed  prior  to  the  present  century  is  not  clearly  apparent  in  medical 
literature.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  epidemics  have 
occurred,  at  different  periods,  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world  and  in  this 
country.  It  prevailed  in  New  England  between  the  years  1807  and  1816, 
and  was  then  known  as  spotted  fever.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that 
period,  this  country  was  exempt  from  its  visitations ;  but  within  the  last 
forty  years,  it  has  prevailed,  from  time  to  time,  in  dififerent  districts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  This  article  will  have  reference  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  as  an  epidemic  disease,  or  to  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  exudation  of  a 
parulent  character,  and  similar  to  that  in  simple  meningitis,  is  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater  both  of  the  brain  and  cord.  The  extent  and  the 
abundance  of  the  exudation  vary  much  in  different  cases.  The  inflammation 
affects  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane  both  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  base  of 
the  bndn,  but  is  usually  most  intense  at  the  base,  and  it  may  be  limited  to 
this  situation.  Within  the  spinal  canal  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  limited 
mostly  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord,  and  to  the  membranous  envelopes 
of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  The  purulent  exudation,  however,  is  rarely 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  posterior  surface,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
lumbar,  lower  dorsal,  and  lower  cervical  regions  of  the  cord,  while  it  may  fail 
in  the  rest  of  the  cervical  region,  or  be  present  there  only  in  scattered  patches. 
The  exudation  consists  predominantly  of  pus,  together  with  serum  and  fibrin 
mixed  usually  with  a  considerable  number  of  extravasated  red  blood-corpus- 
cles. In  recent  cases  mucin  may  be  present  in  considerable  amount,  so  as 
to  render  the  exudation  gelatinous.     The  membranes,  as  well  as  the  substance 

'  For  an  analysis  of  48  oases  of  sporadic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pads  Pathologie 
Interne,  par  B.  Ointrac,  tome  7.     ^ 
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of  the  brain  and  cord,  are  generally  hypersemic,  and  freqnentlj  the  9psi  of 
small  hemorrhagic  extravasations.  The  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  )l«» 
usually  an  abnormally  soft  consistence  which  may  be  particularly  mark«-d  at 
Certain  points.  The  ventricles  commonly  contain  an  increased  amount  <^* 
fluid,  somewhat  turbid  in  appearance,  or,  rarely,  decidedly  purulent.  Tb** 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  dilated  with  purulent  fluid. 

In  cases  terminating  within  a  few  hours  (fulminant  cerebro-spinal  menic- 
gitis),  the  anatomical  evidences  of  the  disease  may  be  very  slight  or  entin  W 
absent.  In  such  cases  the  exudation  is  mainly  serous,  although  the  mien*- 
scope  may  show  that  emigration  of  white  blood -corpuscles  has  already  actlT^  }t 
begun.  In  these  fulminating  cases  the  brain -substance  will  be  found,  a»  :» 
rule,  oedematous  and  anaemic.  In  cases  of  prolonged  duration,  the  ve]itncl«-» 
are  usually  found  greatly  distended  with  serum.  The  previously  creamy,  pnrv. 
lent  exudation  is,  perhaps,  now  desiccated'  and  caseous,  or,  more  frequently, 
has  nearly  disappeared. 

The  following  embrace  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  changes  exi<tir.; 
in  other  parts  of  the  body :  Tlie  skin  often  presents  hcq)etic  vesicle* unl 
petechisB.  The  voluntary  muscles,  especially  of  the  neck  and  back,  are  dark 
red  in  color,  and  often  the  seat  of  granular  degeneration.  As  in  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kiilnt- r< 
is  usually  found.  The  lungs  present  no  constant  changes,  but  arc  frequ**r):.j 
the  seat  of  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  hy|K>static  con::^->« 
tion.  The  spleen,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  enlarged,  but  is  of  ]l^ 
consistence.  Sometimes  the  spleen  is  found  greatly  swollen  and  soAtrnr-L 
A  moderate  enlargement  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  is  coil- 
mon.  Abscesses  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere  have  been  occasionally  ob*^'rv-«-«i. 
Endocarditis  and  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  are  rarer  complication*. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  choroidites  anl 
iritis  are  to  be  mentioned  as  occasional  sequelae. 

Clinical  History. — The  characteristic  features  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  are  remarkably  distinctive.     In  many  cases  the  dises.^ 
commences  with  a  sudden  attack,  the  patient  being  at  once  stricken  down 
with  grave  symptoms,  but  the  access  may  be  more  or  less  gradual*  th^ 
development  occupying  from  one  to  eleven  days.     The  prodromic  symptoms 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  frequency,  arc,  cephalalgia,  chill*, 
without  rigor,  or  chilliness,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  spine  asd 
limbs,  vertigo,  and  diarrhoea.     Cephalalgia  is  usually  the  most  promineot 
symptom  when  the  disease  is  developed.     The  pain  is  intense,  lancinatiar. 
and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  tension ;  it  is  referred  either  to  the  frr>ntil 
region,  the  occiput,  or  the  whole  head.     The  pain  persists  without  in!<T- 
missions.     It  is  increased  by  light,  sounds,  and  movements  of  the  bodr. 
Pain  referable  to  the  spine,  or  rachialgia,  is  generally  added  to  the  cepha- 
lalgia.   The  pain  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  spine,  or  it  may  be  n^ft-rn  ^i 
to  either  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  portion.     The  extent  antl  situation  of 
the  spinal  pain  probably  correspond  with  the  extent  and  situation  of  t!)^ 
spinal  meningitis.     The  rachialgia  is  wanting  if  the  disease  prove  fatal  vitk« 
out  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  spinal  membrane.     The  spinal  paio  l* 
not  always  increased  by  pressure  over  the  vertebral  column,  but  notabhr  hr 
movements  of  the  body.    Pain  is  frequently  felt  in  diflerent  |>arts  of  ihe  li^Jj, 
and  especially  in  the  lower  extremities.     The  pain  in  other  situations  tlon 
the  head  and  spine  is  often  intense.     Hyperaesthesia  of  the  surface  of  tU* 
body  is  often  a  marked  symptom,  rendering  the  slightest  contact  a  source  oi 
suflering.     Not  infrequently  vomiting  accompanies  the  cephalalgia  at  the  out- 
set of  the  disease. 
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Delirium  in  some  cases  quickly  supervenes,  but  in  other  cases  afler  a  vari- 
able period.   Sooner  or  later  it  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  Vhich 
are  oot  quickly  fatal.     It  varies  much  in  character  and  intensity.     At  first 
there  is  simply  difficulty  in  collecting  ideas,  but  after  a  time  the  patient  either 
rpmaiDS  taciturn,  making  no  response  to  questions,  or  replies  incoherently,  or 
hf'coiDes  actively  delirious,  shouting  and  struggling  against  restraint.     The 
Utter  form  of  delirium  occurs  in  paroxysms,  with  calm   intervals.      The 
paroxysms   occur  especially  at   night.      They  are   accompanied  by  hallu- 
cioattonsy  in  some  cases,  and  insane  delusions.     Occasionally  the  delirium  is 
liilarious.     The  mind  is  usually  desponding  and  apprehensive,  if  the  intelli- 
^nce  be  preserved*     Loquacity  and  erotic  desires  with  priapism  have  been 
obtjerved.     Repeated  seminal  emissions  occurred  in  a  case  which  came  under 
mj  observation.    In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  becomes  quickly 
KMunolent  and  falls  into  coma  which  may  be  of  temporary  duration,  or  con- 
tinue until  the  disease  ends  fatally.     More  or  lens  stupor,  frequently  amount- 
ijVr  to  coma,  occurs  not  infrequently  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.     The 
virion  is  rarely  lost ;  double  vision  sometimes  occurs ;  the  pupils  are  fre- 
quently dilated,  but  sometimes  contracted ;  the  conjunctiva  is  often  injected ; 
lemporuTT  deafness  is  an  occasional  symptom.    In  one  of  the  cases  of  sporadic 
ivrifbro-spinal  meningitis  which  I  have  observed,  lateral  and  vertical  oscilla- 
t!oa  of  the  eyeballs  was  a  notable  symptom.   The  coma  in  some  cases  is  with- 
«»ut  t^tertoTj  aud  resembles  that  of  hysteria ;  the  patients  seem  to  be  in  a  quiet 
^i«'*-p,  crying  out  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  position  of  the  body.    A 
I«&ii«nt  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation  had  remained  in  pre- 
ci*<  )y  the  same  position  for  48  hours,  and,  in  another  case,  for  three  days. 
Mobility  of  .the  iris  may  remain,  although  the  patient  is  in  this  comatose  or 
<i<>  {'ly  somnolent  state. 

Important  nymptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.  Tonic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
<*!•  «>  of  the  neck  and  back  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  giving  rise  to  retraction 
</  the  head  and  opisthotonos  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Trismus  sometimes 
't  (firi,  and,  in  rare  instances,  pleurosthotonos.  Contractions  of  muscles  of 
t:''-  trxtreroities  are  not  infrequently  observed.  Fain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
'' .:•  and  thiglis,  the  spinal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  neck,  is  a  source  of  suf- 
■'  r  uiT  If  ilie  patient  be  conscious.  Muscular  tremor  is  an  occasional,  and 
•!ral>uimii4  not  an  infrequent,  symptom.  Subsultus  and  cturphologia  occur  in 
'x-«*4  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted.  Convulsions  are  not  of  frequent 
•'N-iim-nc^'.  Paralysis  is  also  infrequent.  Hemiplegic  paresis  and  ptosis 
t^ .  *'  been  observed. 

NatMca  and  vomiting  are  more  or  less  prominent  throughout  the  disease  in 

:i  mtnority  of  cases.     Constipation  is  the  rule.     The  appetite  is  generally 

■'•::  however,  a  desire  for  food  is  sometimes  expressed,  although  convales- 

' '  nt^:  lA  Dot  near  at  hand.     The  tongue  is  frequently  large  and  flabby,  show- 

•  '..'  judeatations  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  teetli.     It  becomes  coated,  and, 
.  ri.4-  progress  of  the  disease,  dry  and  dark.     The  teeth  and  lips  frequently 

'  r  w-nt  M>rdes. 

Ti-'*  rrspirations  are  sometimes  suspirious.     They  are  usually  increased  in 
'•»^jiMSiM?y  even  when  no  pulmonary  complication  exists,  and  they  are  some- 

•  n»'-f    irregular.     Stertor  is  rare.     The  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^'tvu9  ia  izfenerally  not  more  frequent,  and  is  often  less  frequent,  than  in  health. 

Ji  tL»-  progress  of  the  disease  it  becomes  moderately  accelerated,  rarely  exceed- 
..  J  l*H}  pt»r  minute,  until  toward  a  fatal  termination,  when  it  is  frequent  and 
--•  .IL  Fluctuations  in  frequency  at  different  periods  of  the  day  constitute  a 
-r.^infc  feature  in  some  cases.  Palpitations  are  occanionally  observed.  The 
.nritr  of  urine  is  greater  than  in  health,  and  the  urates  are  deposited  in 
In  a  fatal  case  among  those  which  I  have  observed,  there  was 
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hematuria^  the  hemorrhage  being  abundant,  and  not  occurring  in  any  other 
situation. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  cases  and  at  different 
periods  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  beginning  the  tempeniure 
rarely  exceeds,  and  often  falls  below,  that  of  health.  Notable  heat  of  tbe 
surface  is  very  rarely  observed ;  the  thermometer,  however,  shows  tbe  beat 
of  the  body  to  be  more  or  less  raised.  Thermometric  examinations  in  tk 
axilla  were  made  by  Githens  in  44  cases  at  6  A.  m.,  at  12  m.,  and  at  6 
p.  M.,  daily,  with  the  following  results :  The  maximum  of  increase  was  105^ 
Fahr. ;  in  only  two  cases  was  this  height  reached.  The  maximum  in  15 
cases  was  between  104^  and  105^;  in  7  cases  between  102^  and  103^;  in 
6  cases  between  101^  and  102^ ;  and  in  2  cases  it  was  below  100^.  Tb« 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  was  less  than  in 
most  of  the  essential  fevers.  **  A  rapid  fall  was  the  sure  precursor  of  c<A- 
lapse.'"  As  regards  dryness  and  moisture,  cases  vary  on  difierent  days  and 
at  different  periods  of  tlie  same  day.  Sweating  is  rare  except  in  soaie  ca^es 
shortly  before  death.     The  face  is  oflen  suffused  and  of  a  dusky  hue. 

Petechial  spots  are  frequently  observed,  but  they  are  by  no  means  oooftaaL 
They  appear  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  spaces  a  quarter  oi*  an 
inch  in  breadth  or  even  larger.  They  are  evidently  due  to  an  extravasation 
of  blood  or  of  blood-coloring  matter,  such  as  occurs  in  scorbutus,  parpanu  in 
some  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  occasionally  in  various  afiectiona.  Tbev 
are  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  an  eruption.  A  rose-colored  papular  eraput*r.. 
resembling  that  of  typhoid  fever,  has  been  occasionally  observed.  Heq)e»  «< 
the  face  occurs  often  in  some,  and  rarely  in  other,  epidemics.  Urtkaru, 
erythema,  and  buUse  have  been  observed,  but  their  occurrence  is  evident  j 
accidental ;  that  is,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  tbe  disease. 
In  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  sudamina  were  abundant. 

A  survey  of  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection,  exclusive  of  tbe  caar^  in 
which  death  quickly  ensues  in  apoplectic  coma,  shows  a  correspondenoe  with 
the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  and  the  addition  of  thoae  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  duratioii  of  the  dt^ 
ease  is  very  variable.     Of  fatal  cases,  the  minimum  duration  is  statrd  t  r 
Tourdes  to  be  twenty  hours.     Ames  states  the  minimum  to  be  lifleeti  hnun. 
The  maximum  duration  in  fatal  cases  is  stated  by  Tourdes  to  be  100  day«« 
and  by  Ames  over  forty  days.     Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  16  tmm- 
nated  fatally  on  the  second  or  third,  and  19  on  the  fourth  day.*    Of  160  cas*-^ 
analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  12,  or  one  in  13,  died  within  the  fir»c  t«r  *<• 
four  hours;  92,  or  more  than  half,  died  before  the  close  of  the  fiAb  day  ;  I «. 
or  one  in  11,  died  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  day;  4,  or  one  in  40,  b^fi^^ 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  day,  and  18  survived  for  various  periods  ihcrrt^^'-r* 
In  Upham's  cases  the  duration  varied  from  thirty-six  hours  to  aix  vf<rL%* 
Thus,  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  runs  a  rapid 
prior  to  the  fifth  day.     In  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  the 
generally  tedious,  and  the  patient  remains  for  a  long  period  in  feeUe 
Relapses  have  not  been  observed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  the  career  of  the  disease  into  well-marked  sta^ « 
And  the  arrangement  of  cases  into  different  classes,  such  at  inl 


1  Vide  Am.  Jours,  of  Med.  Sciences,  Julj,  1867. 
'  Vide  Now  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1848. 

*  Article  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  the  medical  volume  of  the  Sanitary  Mcnoirm  ^  tW  Wa* 

*  Epidemic  Cerobro-spinal  Meningitis  in  the  Campa  in  and  arooad  N««b«r&. 
186^-63,  by  J.  Baxter  Upham,  M.D.,  Boston,  1803. 
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congestive,  malignant,  etc.,  is  not  attended  by  any  practical  advantage. 
Remisftions  are  stated  to  occur  by  different  observers.  They  vary  as  regards 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  their  duration,  and  the  degree  of  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms.  Not  infrequently  the  improvement  for  a  few  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  a  day  or  so,  is  so  marked  as  to  give  encouragement  to  hope  that 
convalescence  is  about  to  take  place.  These  remissions  are  most  apt  to  occur 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  the  temperature 
and  pulse  became  normal,  the  intelligence  returned,  and  for  twenty  hours  the 
patient  seemed  convalescent ;  the  symptoms,  however,  returned  and  the  case 
ended  fiitally. 

Pathological  Character. — All  at  present  known  of  the  pathological 
character  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  embraced  in  the  statement 
tliat  it  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  belongs  among  the  essential  fevers.  The 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  a  local  manifestation 
or  an  effect  of  an  underlying  general  morbid  condition.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
general  condition,  and  the  rationale  of  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
infiammatory  affection,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge ;  but  we  are  not  more 
in  the  dark  than  as  regards  the  pathological  character  of  most  diseases  which 
are  embraced  in  the  same  category.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  largely  symptomatic  of  the  cerebro-spinal  inflammation. 

CArsATioK. — The  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  implies  the 
existence  of  a  special  cause.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  special  cause* 
and  the  circumstances  concerned  in  its  pixxluction,  we  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge. Nearly  all  who  have  observed  the  disease  concur  in  the  belief  that  the 
causation  does  not  involve  a  contagium.  That  the  special  cause  is  a  germ 
derived  from  the  body,  but  becoming  a  morbific  agent  only  when  a  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  under  circumstances  which  are  exterior  to  the  body,  is 
an  opinion  held  by  some,  but  resting  wholly  on  conjecture.  The  disease  has 
prevailed  in  situations  in  which  periodical  fevers  rarely  occur.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  in  malarial  districts  the  special  course  may  be  combined 
with  that  giving  rise  to  periodical  fevers,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  latter 
are  sometimes  associated  with  those  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  France,  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  especially  among 
soldiers,  and  more  particularly  among  new  recruits.  In  this  country  it  has 
prevailed  among  troops  stationed  at  several  different  points.  It  attacks  per- 
sons in  all  conditions,  and  at  all  periods  of  life.  Infants  are  not  exempt,  but 
the  liability  is  increased  after  seven  years  of  age.  In  a  series  of  cases,  the 
larger  number  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years.  Of  the  persons 
attacked,  the  larger  proportion  are  males.  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
great*  The  statistics  of  Sanderson,  cited  by  Hunt,  show  164  cases  among 
males,  and  154  among  females. 

Epidemics  occur  much  oftener  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  during  the 
summer  months.  Of  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  this  country, 
nearly  all  were  in  the  spring  and  winter  months.  Of  52  epidemics  in 
Europe,  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point  by  Dr.  John  Simon,  10  were 
in  August  and  September ;  24  were  in  October  and  November ;  46  were  in 
December  and  January ;  48  were  in  February  and  March  ;  30  were  in  April 
and  May,  and  24  were  in  June  and  July.  The  disease,  as  stated  by  Hunt, 
who  cites  the  foregoing  statistics,  **  has  its  favorite  habitat  in  prisons  and 
barracks."  '^  The  four  or  five  years  following  1837  it  invaded  nearly  all  the 
crowded  barracks  in  France.  It  has  appeared  frequently  among  the  galley 
slaves  of  Toulon." 

Facts  pertaining  to  the  localization  of  epidemics,  and  the  occasional  occur- 
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rence  of  sporadic  cases,  show  conclusively  that  auxiliary  canses  which  pertain 
to  overcrowding,  defective  ventilation  of  dwellings,  poisoning  of  the 
phere  by  sewer  emanations,  etc.,  have  a  potential  causative 
association  with  the  special  cause;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  theM 
auxiliary  causes  are  by  no  means  always  confined  to  the  habitaiioos  of  tLe 
poor. 

Diagnosis. — Difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spioal  menin- 
gitis relates  chieily  to  sporadic  cases,  and  to  those  in  which  the  diseiii»e  aburts 
or  is  unusually  mild.  Abortive  cases  sometimes  occur,  and  the  dise&ie  is 
sometimes  so  mild  that  its  usual  diagnostic  features  are  not  marked. 

Tlie  disease  need  never  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  The  euddfo- 
ness  of  the  attack  in  many  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  cephalalgia,  and  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
and  cord,  distinguish  it  alike  from  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  The  charao 
teristic  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting,  namely,  diarriMo. 
meteorism,  and  iliac  tenderness.  Absence  of  the  latter  symptoms  dotrs  not 
exclude  typhus ;  but  other  diagnostic  points  belonging  to  the  latter  di^ea.^ 
-are  wanting.  The  characteristic  eruption  of  typhus,  often  copious,  appearing 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking  to  the  bed,  does  not  occur  in  cervbi\>- 
spinai  meningitis.  The  spots  of  ecchymosis  on  which  the  name  spotted  fenr 
is  based,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  eruption  of  typhus.  Tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  rachialgia,  convulsions,  and  funous 
delirium,  which  occur  in  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  very  rare  in 
oases  of  either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  patient  falls  quickly  into  coma  and  dies  afler  thf 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  affection  resembles,  in  this  fact,  a  paroxysm  ot*  |ier- 
nicious  intermittent  fever.  In  general,  however,  the  latter  does  not  destnT 
life  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  from  which  tl.e 
patient  has  emerged,  suffices  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  It  is  of  course  onlr 
.  in  districts  in  which  periodical  fevers  exist,  that  the  practitioner  is  called 
upon  to  make  this  differential  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  trismus  and  opisthotonos  may  suggest  tetanus.  But  in 
tetanus  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  belong  to  cerebro-spinal  meningiti-^  are 
wanting.  Moreover,  tetanus,  in  other  than  tropical  climates,  is  exceedin^lj 
rare  s^ve  as  a  traumatic  affection,  and  never  prevails  as  an  epidemic 

Prognosis. — ^There  are  few  epidemic  diseases  so  destructive  to  life  as 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.     In  the  epidemic  observed  by  Tourdes,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  was  60  per  cent.     Ames  gives  the  same  proportion  of  £ital 
cases  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Alabama  in  1848.     In  an  epidemic 
observed  by  Lefevrc,  four-fifths  died  at  the  commencement,  and  two-think 
toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic.     Of  3G6  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt, 
the  deaths  were  243,  and  the  recoveries  123,  making  the  percentage  of  taul 
cases  70.     Stills  states  that  ten  epidemics  between  1838  and  1848  gave  ta 
average  mortality  of  70  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  number  of  epidemics  betwtvn 
1855  and  18G5  gave  an  average  of  about  36  per  cent.     He  cites  these  statistics 
as  showing  a  gradual  decline  of  power  in  the  epidemic  cause.     All  obeervcrs 
agnee  as  respects  a  large  death-rate  in  cases  of  this  disease.     The  prognosis 
in  all  cases  in  which  severe  symptoms  occur — such  as  notable  delirium,  conn, 
convulsions,  and  muscular  contraction — ^is  exceedingly  grave.    The  diseix '» 
most  apt  to  prove  fatal  in  infants,  and  in  persons  in  middle  and  advanced  liie. 
It  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  greater  among  females  ihu 
males.     The  mode  of  dying,  in  the  cases  in  which  coma  and  death  take  place 
speedily,  may  bo  by  apncea,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  chiefly  by  asthenia. 
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Deafness  and  blindness  are  not  very  rare  sequels  of  tliis  disease.  In  the 
large  majoritj  of  cases,  the  deafness  is  bilateral.  The  blindness  may  be  in 
both  eyes,  but  oftener  it  is  unilateral.  The  blindness  is  due  to  purulent 
choroiditis,  and  the  deafness  to  purulent  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear.' 

Treatment. — As  might  be  expected  in  a  disease  so  severe  and  fatal  as 
this,  various  potential  therapeutical  agents  have  been  employed.  No  reliable 
abortive  or  curative  treatment  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Experience  has, 
however,  shown  the  utility  of  certain  measures,  in  the  employment  of  which 
the  physician  is  to  be  governed  by  the  rational  and  symptomatic  indications 
present  in  individual  cases. 

Great  severity  of  symptoms,  the  patient  having  been  attacked  in  full  health, 
and  the  pulse  being  strong  or  hard,  renders  bloodletting  appropriate.  Wet 
cups  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  leeches  behind  the  ears,  in  lieu  of  vene- 
section,  when  the  indications  for  bloodletting  are  less  clear.  The  abstraction 
of  blood  is  contra-indicated  if  the  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  be  not  severe,  if  the 
pulse  be  readily  compressed,  and  if  the  patient  were  anaemic  or  feeble  when 
iUCacked. 

(juinia  in  large  doses  has  appeared  in  some  cases  to  be  useful.  Its  apparent 
pucceas  is,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  per- 
nicious intermittent  fever  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  disease,  and  by  the 
fact  thai  nuUarial  effects  may  be  associated  with  the  latter.  The  utility  of  this 
nrmedy  may  sometimes  be  due  to  its  antipyretic  operation.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  high  temperature,  in  this  disease,  sponging  the  body  and  the  wet 
hhevi  are  preferable.     These  measures  are  indicated  by  intensity  of  fever. 

The  testimony  in  behalf  of  opium  in  large  doses  is  discrepant.  As  regards 
its  utility,  however,  there  is  very  general  agreement  among  physicians  of 
Carge  experience.  Prof.  Stille  recommends  one  grain  of  opium  every  hour 
in  severe  cases,  and  every  two  hours  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  This 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  study  of  about  120  hospital  cases.  lie  has 
tMH  known  any  approach  to  narcotism  in  the  cases  thus  treated.  The  hypo- 
■>nnie  administration  of  morphia  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  important  to  avoid 
narcotism.  The  bromides,  given  in  large  doses,  are  regarded  with  favor  by 
many  physicians  with  whose  practice  I  have  become  acquainted  through  pro- 
/eM«i<>nal  intercoorse. 

The  utility  of  cold  applications  to  the  head  and  back  is  conceded  by  all 
f^ivMctans.  The  extent  to  which  this  measure  is  to  be  carried,  is  to  be  deter- 
mitttni  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient  and  the  effect  upon  the  symptoms. 

The  fofegoing  remarks  relate  to  the  treatment  when  the  symptoms  denote 
cerebro-spinal  excitation.  When  the  symptoms  are  those  of  oppression,  the 
<>bj«*ets  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  simple  cerebral  and  spinal 
ififf-ningitis,  namely,  limitation  of  morbid  products  and  their  removal  by  ab- 
•'jrpttoii*  The  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  doses  as  large  as  are  well  tole- 
rated, is  indicated.  Mercury,  internally  and  by  inunction,  may  do  something 
u>ward  effecting  the  objects  just  stated,  and,  if  so,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  its 
oM^ulneBa,  however  small  it  may  be. 

Support  by  alcoholics  and  nutritious  alimentation  is  indicated  in  proportion 
m«  tlie  symptoms  denote  asthenia. 

Whenever  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  occurs,  or  a  sporadic  case,  local 
MXMxiliMJj  causes  should  be  sought  after  and  removed.  Removal  of  residents 
Withooi  the  area  of  the  infected  situation,  if  practicable,  is  to  be  recommended. 

1    Vide  Article  by  Dr.  H.  Knapp  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  Aug.  15,  1872. 
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Hydro oephalns.   Hydrorraohii. 

By  the  term  hydrocephalus  or  hydrocephalus  intemus  is  onderstood  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  panica- 
larly  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  name  hydrocephalus  extemus  is  sometimes 
applied  to  great  increase  of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  seroiu 
effusion  of  hydrocephalus  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  different  processes,  vocb 
as  venous  congestion,  atrophy  of  the  brain,  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood* 
vessels,  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  or  of  the 
pia  mater.  In  some,  especially  the  congenital,  forms  of  hydrocephalus,  we 
are  unable  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  but  little  tendencr 
to  dropsical  effusions  within  the  cranium  in  cases  of  general  dropsy.  Hydro- 
cephalus occurs  as  a  congenital  affection,  or  in  early  infancy,  leading  in  some 
cases  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  cranium,  and  giving  rise  to  a  chsr- 
acteristie  deformity  of  the  head.  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  tLe 
diseases  of  children  for  an  account  of  this  affection. 

The  name  hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo  is  given  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles  as  a  result  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  as  in  old 
age.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  e^sed  serum  simply  fills  an  uikkcq- 
pied  space,  the  brain  does  not  suffer  from  compression.  An  abundant  9en»u< 
effusion  is  an  important  element  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis 
(acute  hydrocephalus),  and  sometimes  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  Tl»e 
exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus  in  some  cases  is  very  small  and  the  amoooi  i^' 
effused  serum  large ;  but  these  are  not  properly  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  U 
was  formerly  thought  that  serous  effusion  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  in  snft- 
cient  quantity  to  occasion  apoplexy  (serous  apoplexy).  This  was  tb<*  ex* 
planation  of  certain  cases  which  are  now  explained  by  our  knowledge  ^< 
thrombosis,  embolism,  and  uraemia. 

Serous  effusion  into  the  lateral  ventricles  may  occur  in  consequenrr  *a 
pressure  upon  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the  moii^h 
(vense  Galeni),  as  from  a  tumor  of  the  pineal  gland,  solitary  tuberclfs  W  ii«^ 
cerebellum,  etc.     A  chronic  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventriclr^« 
combined  with  a  granular  condition  of  the  ependyma,  has  been  dr^cr.U-i 
under  the  names  granular  ependymitii  and  chronic  ependymitig.     It  <>ci  .r* 
especially  in  cases  of  chronic  alcohol ismus  and  in  old  age.     A  similar  *m>  * 
accumulation  may  be  present  in  chronic  cerebral  meningitis  with  or  witl"  •: 
a  granular  ependyma.     The  growth  and  coalescence  of  the  granttlatioii5  nut 
cause  obliteration  of  portions  of  the  ventricles,  for  example,  the  antrr-  r 
horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  or  may  lead  to  the  f bnnation  of  bands  of  »i.  '^-^ 
sion  between  the  ventricular  walls. 

Extensive  serous  accumulation  within  the  spinal  canal  is  called  kpti^  "- 
rachii.  The  effusion  nmy  be  in  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  coed  (hyil.'^<'' 
rachis  interna  or  hydromyelus),  or  in  the  subarachnoid  or  subdiml  s*^ 
(hydrorrachis  externa).  These  affections,  when  congenital,  are  often  conK  s«  . 
with  deficiency  of  portions  of  the  vertebral  column,  constituting  the  mB^rcu- 1 
commonly  known  as  spina  bifida.  In  this  affection  a  tumor,  consistinir  u  *«' ' 
serous  accumulation  with  its  enveloping  membranes  (hydromyrlooelr  k  f^- 
trudes  through  the  fissure,  most  frequently  in  the  sacral  or  donal  rrcvc*- 
The  affection  is  treated  of  in  works  on  the  diseases  of  childrrn 
gery.  An  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
cases  of  myelitis. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INFLAMMATORY  AND  STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Eneephalltii.  Inflammatory  Softening  and  Abic«ss  of  the  Brain.  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain. 
Noa-inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Brain.  Intra-cranial  Tumors.  Ohronio  Bulbar  Paral- 
ysis.   General  Cerebral  Paralysis  of  the  Insane. 

Encephalitis.     Inflammatory  Softening  and  Abscesi  of 

the  Brain. 

THE  terms  encephalitis  and  cerebritis  denote  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain.     It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  cerebral  meningitis 
the  inflammation  frequently  extends  more  or  less  from  the  pia  mater  into  the 
brain-substance.     With  this  exception,  encephalitis  is  localized  either  in  one 
situation,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  foci.     The  inflammation  presents 
itself,  1,  as  softening,  2,  as  abscesses,  and,  3,  as  sclerosis  or  induration  of  the 
brain.     Much  confusion  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  as  to  inflammatory  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.     Formerly  nearly  all  varieties  of  cerebral  softening  were  con- 
sidered to  be  inflammatory  in  their  origin.     We  now  know  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  softening  are  not  inflammatory,  but  the  result  of  suspended  nutrition 
(necrobioeis),  attributable  to  either  embolism  or  thrombosis.     There  remain, 
however,  rare  cases  of  primary  softening,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  found 
in  changes  in  the  bloodvessels,  and  which  are  still  classified  as  inflammatory, 
although  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  as  to  their  genesis  and  their  dis- 
tinctive pathological  characters.      This  encephalitic  softening  is  generally 
red  in  color,  and  hence  is  called  inflammatory  red  softening.     It  may  form 
the  first  stage  of  abscess,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  suppuration,  nor 
is  abscess  necessarily  preceded  by  red  softening.     The  aflected  portion  of 
brain,  which  may  be  either  the  white  or  gray  matter,  is  softened,  somewhat 
swollen,  of  a  diffuse  reddish -yellow  color,  frequently  dotted  with  red  points  of 
capillary  blood-extravasations.     The  region  of  inflammatory  softening  is  not 
distinctly  circumscribed,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  oedematous  brain- 
tissue.     The  microscopical  examination  reveals  hyperaemia,  extravasations  of 
blood,  the  latter,  when  small,  perhaps  confined  to  the  perivascular  sheaths, 
broken-up  nerve-fibres,  fatty  and  disintegrating  ganglion -cells,  pus-cells  in 
greater  or  less  number,  some  granular  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  pigment- 
granules.      It  is  difficult  from  the  histological   characters  to   difierentiate 
inflammatory  from  non-inflammatory  softening.     This  inflammatory  softening 
is  often  present  around  tumors,  infarctions,  hemorrhages,  and  abscesses,  but 
as  a  primary  aflection,  independent  of  suppurative  inflammation,  it  is  very 
infrequent.      The  patches  of  yellow  softening  (plaques  jaunes)  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  cortex*  cerebri  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  espe- 
cially old  age,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  insanity,  are  also  considered  by  many 
writers  as  centres  of  chronic  circumscribed  encephalitis.     It  is  stated  by 
Rokitansky,  Huguenin,  and  others^  that   inflammatory  red  softening  may 
terminate  in  yellow  softening,  and  in  cysts  and  cicatrices  not  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  structure  alone  from  those  resulting  from  hemorrhage.     We 
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possess  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  termination  of  encephalitis  in  reso- 
lution or  complete  restitution  of  the  normal  structure. 

Suppurative  encephalitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  band,  ii 
better  understood.  Cerebral  abscess  may  develop  in  anj  part  of  the  bttin. 
When  recent,  the  abscess  does  not  possess  an  enveloping  capsule  of  connectire 
tissue,  and  some  abscesses  of  long  duration  are  devoid  of  it  Non-encap»i- 
lated  abscesses  have  a  sliaggj  wall  of  cerebral  tissue.  Other  abscesses  bare 
a  cyst-wall  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  abscess  of  the  brain 
is  single,  but  sometimes  there  are  several  distinct  abscesses  which  are  th^-n 
usually  small  in  size.  Abscesses  have  been  described  which  involve  nearly  a 
whole  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  size  varies  bi-> 
tween  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  a  hen's  egg.  Abscesses  may  perfonui^  into 
one  of  the  ventricles,  or  may  burst  ui>on  the  base,  or  the  convexity  of  thr 
brain.  Circumscribed  or  diffuse  meningitis  is  apt  to  complicate  absict^^^ 
seated  near  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  pus  is  sometimes  fetid,  e^ptt-idllr 
when  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  putrid  atfections  of  the  lungs,  such  as  fi^grtnr, 
and  bronchiectasis  with  stagnating  secretion.  The  pus  may  be  gelatinous  in 
consistence  from  admixture  with  mucin,  and  is  sometimes  acid  in  reaction. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  brain  i^ 
secondary  to  caries  of  the  cranial  bones,  generally  connected  with  dijM'aM>  ot 
the  internal  ear,  the  orbit,  or  the  nose.  It  is  oftener  a  result  of  injury  ot*  (h- 
head  than  of  any  other  cause.  As  a  purely  primary  affection,  that  is,  occ'jr- 
ring  independently  of  these  causes,  excluding  also  the  cases  in  which  it  i« 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  clot  or  a  tumor,  and  those  in  which  it  is  secondary  t*> 
pyaemia,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  diseases.  Of  the  causation,  when  ii  t^ 
primary,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Encephalitis  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  disturbances  of  vision,  unilateral  contractions  a..-: 
convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  hesitancv  or  uncertainty  i4 
gait,  and  embarrassment  in  speech.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  aecelerattrd.  :v  ■  • 
the  axillary  temperature  rises,  but  the  increase  rarely  exceeds  103  -^^  Vum:t.  z 
occurs  at  intervals ;  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  the  ceplialalgia  usually  o*!> 
tinues  and  is  more  or  less  marked.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  a{»t  toli<Yl.^ 
These  symptoms  represent  a  stage  of  the  disease  corresponding  to  th^  «^*prT.*»: 
of  excitement,"  or  the  first  stage,  in  meningeal  infiammation.  Thu  ftxr 
continues  rarely  beyond  a  week.  Softening,  or  the  formation  of  pa*».  ^.^  - 
rise  to  paralysis,  mental  dulness,  somnolency,  coma.  This  stage  may  br  « 
brief  duration,  or  life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks  and  even  mwtL*. 
death  being  perhaps  caused  by  some  intercurrent  aifection. 

Coma,  in  connection  with  encephalitis,  is  sometimes  sudden,  and,  W*"''. 
authors  have  reckoned  this  clisease  among  the  several  morbid  coodi:    r- 
giving  rise   to  apoplexy.      Doubtless,  in   some  of  the  cases   of  «4tMi^>  : 
apoplectic  encephalitis,  the  sudden  coma  was  due  to  embolism.     S>t(«  -  *  z 
from  inflammation,  however,  may  occasion  cerebral  hemorrluur**  wLtct  su 
take  place  with  sufllcient  rapidity  and  in  sufficient  amount  to  cau^e  a|>i«.-«  t^ 
Another  event  giving  rise  to  sudden  coma  and  death,  is  the  rupcarr  •<  ar 
abscess,  the  pus  being  discharged  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  or  upon  tV^  <*t- 
face  of  the  brain.     In  some  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  connectisl  wiih  «ii«w« 
of  the  car,  orbit,  or  nose,  the  pus  from  the  abscess  is  dischar|red  extrrm^.,« 
these  situations.     Irregular  chills  may  occur  with  oerebrmi  abeKccstfs  bot  u-^ 
are  rare  in  this  connection. 

Apliasia  may  be  caused  by  inflammatory  softening  or  abaoe«i  of  tW  Wait 
as  well  as  by  oth(*r  cerebral  lesions,  especially  when  the  seat  itf  the  ^  •^-  • 
changes  is  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  near  the  ialand  uf  Rr  • 
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The  foregoing  clinical  history  applies  to  the  large  number  of  cases.  But 
ca^es  are  not  extremely  rare  in  which  abscesses  of  the  brain,  even  of  consider* 
able  size,  give  rise  to  no  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  and  they  may  remain 
latent  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  course,  in  these  cases,  the  motor  por- 
tions of  the  cortex  and  other  motor  tracts  of  the  brain  cannot  be  involved. 

For  the  points  which  bear  upon  the  localization  or  the  topical  diagnosis  of 
inflammatory  softening  and  abscess,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  675  et  $eq. 
The  diagnosis  involves  the  exclusion  of  embolism  and  thrombosis,  acute 
cerebral  meningitis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  tumor  of  the  brain.  The 
existence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  some  affection  within  the  skull  prior  to 
paralysis  or  coma,  will  exclude  embolism  and  thrombosis,  these  accidents 
occurring  without  prodromic  symptoms.  Cerebral  meningitis  is  attended  by 
more  intense  local  symptoms — cephalalgia,  delirium,  etc.,  and  it  gives  rise  to 
greater  intensity  of  fever,  together  with  other  evidence  of  general  disturbance. 
Moreover,  muscular  contractions  and  convulsive  movements  in  encephalitis 
are  generally  unilateral,  whereas  in  meningitis  they  are  bilateral.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  not  a  sequel  of  encephalitis,  usually 
occurs  without  prodromes,  and  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  around 
the  clot  occur  several  days  after  the  apoplectic  seizure.  The  differentiation 
from  tumors  is  the  most  difficult.  Tumor  may  be  excluded  if  the  encephalitis 
pursue  a  regular  course,  the  first  stage  well  marked,  continuing  for  a  week 
or  somewhat  longer,  and  followed  by  the  symptoms  denoting  softening  or 
suppuration.  The  course  of  encephalitis,  however,  is  not  always  regular,  but 
it  is  subject  to  great  variations,  and,  as  already  stated,  abscess  of  the  brain 
is  sometimes  notably  latent,  being  found  after  death  when  it  had  not  been 
suspected  during  life.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  of  abscess  and 
tumor,  much  weight  belongs  to  the  following  points :  If  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion be  connected  with  disease  of  the  internal  or  middle  ear,  orbit,  or  nose, 
or  if  it  have  a  traumatic  cause,  it  is  abscess  rather  than  tumor.  If  there  be 
room  for  doubt,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  tumor,  inasmuch  as  abscess  is 
much  less  frequent  than  tumor. 

Encephalitis  leading  to  softening  or  suppuration,  ends  fatally,  sooner  or 
later.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  or  months. 
Recovery  is  perhaps  possible  if  suppuration  have  not  occurred.  An  abscess 
may  become  encapsulated.  Cases  liave  been  reported  in  which  the  symp- 
tooas  and  progress  seemed  to  denote  inflammatory  softening,  and  the  patients 
recovered,  save  that  more  or  less  paralysis  remained.  But  in  these  cases  there 
is  always  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  circumscribed  encephalitis  may  occur  and  end  in 
recovery  without  having  eventuated  in  notable  softening  or  suppuration;  but, 
in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  diagnosis. 

A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  treatment. 
At  a  period  when  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made,  that  is,  after  inflamma- 
tion has  eventuated  in  softening  or  suppuration,  the  possibility  of  recovery 
involves  sufficient  prolongation  of  life  for  the  absorption  of  the  destroyed 
cerebral  tissue  with  the  inflammatory  products,  and  for  cicatrization.  The 
great  object,  then,  of  the  managemet)t,  is  the  prolongation  of  life.  Keeping 
in  view  this  object,  depletory  and  debilitating  measures  are  likely  to  do  harm. 
Mild  revulsives,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  reppse  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  stimulants  if  the  patient  be  in  danger  from  depression  of  the  vital  powers, 
should  constitute  the  treatment  The  operation  of  trephining  and  making 
an  incision  into  a  cerebral  abscess  resulting  from  injury  of  the  skulli  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success. 
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Sclerosis  of  the    Brain. 

This  structural  affection  correspoDds  to  the  chronic  interstitial  iofltnuns- 
tions  of  other  organs,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidoejs.  The 
essential  anatomical  condition  is  a  morbid  production  (hyperplasia)  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  underlying  pathological  condition  is  regarded  as  a  chronic 
inflammation.  Sclerosis  of  the  brain  is,  therefore,  characteriied  bj  a  h7per> 
plasia  of  the  interstitial  nerve-cement,  the  analogue  of  the  connective  ti!s«o« 
in  other  situations,  called  by  Y irchow  the  neuroglia ;  and  the  affectioo  'n  sup- 
posed to  be  a  form  of  chronic  encephalitis. 

In  rare  cases  the  lesion  extends  over  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  over  an  eotirf 
hemisphere.     The  affection  is  then  called  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis.    A5  & 
rule,  however,  it  occurs  in  isolated,  disseminated  portions  which  are  more  or 
less  in  number,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  multiple  sclerosis  (($c)^ro«<'  en 
plaques).     The  indurated  or  sclerosed  nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  ^inali 
pea  to  an  almond.     They  may  be  so  few  that,  if  small,  they  are  liable  to  be 
overlooked,  or  the  number  may  be  great.     As  regards  their  number  and  Mxe, 
different  cases  offer  great  variations.     They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  white  tf 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  very  rarely  existing  in  the  cortical  substance. 
The  color  of  the  nodules  is  grayish-white.     The  consistence  is  finn,  rsivlr 
gelatinous.     Microscopical  examination  shows  in  the  fresh  gelatinous  pl»^ur< 
proliferation  of  the  neuroglia-cells.     In  the  denser  patches  fibrillated  conrKc- 
tive  tissue  predominates.    Nerve  elements  are  few  or  absent.    Fatty  graiiL-ir« 
and  granular  corpuscles  may  be  present  especially  in  the  thickened  \a>cuji: 
walls.     Amyloid  corpuscles  are  often  abundant.     These  appearances  driMH'* 
hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  structure,  the  laxtrr. 
doubtless,  dependent  on  compression  by  the  former.     From  the  color,  t> 
lesion  has  been  called  gray  degeneration.     The  nodules  may  be  found  in  anr 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.    They  may  be  liir.  *.*^ 
to  the  brain,  but  they  often  exist  in  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  curd,  ivn-.r- 
ring  primarily  and  predominating  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  tL<*  ^»'«:  -  * 
of  these  situations.     The  name  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  expresses  this  c*m  wr- 
rence  of  the  affection  in  the  brain  and  cord.    This  affection  will  be  coii>)drT«>i 
subsequently. 

Symptomatic  effects  of  this  lesion  are  pretty  constantly  manife^lied  in  ti  - 
mental  condition.     The  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  may  be  vki^rv  t* 
less  enfeebled.     The  impairment  nmy  be  especially  apparent  in  fkilore  a  *  ' 
memory.     Melancholy  and  a  morbid  emotional  impressibility  mre  the  pm»- 
nent  mental  manifestations  in  some  cases.     Cephalalgia  and   vertiiro  rotT 
into  the  clinical  history.     Like  other  lesions  of  the  substance  of  the  bn  ** 
this  gives  rise  to  paralysis.     As  to  the  muscles  which  are  afiected  with  |*r».* 
ysis,  this  will  depend  on  the  situation,  the  size,  and  the  number  of  tb<*  <^  -- 
rosed  or  indurated  nodules.      A  diagnostic  feature  is,  the  parmlyri^  ail"  '^^ 
in  an  irregular  manner  different  muscles  successively,  not   »iiiioltaiK<<«-*  ' 
This  is  explained  by  the  disnemination  of  the  lesion  which  causea  the  panuv  ' 
and  by  the  successive  occurrence  of  sclerosed  nodules.     Generalhr,  at  "s?^  - 
the  paralysis  is  confine  i  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  Iowyy  '.ir?'* 
then,  certain  muscles  of  an  upper  limb,  or  of  the  correspondinfjr  nfteo^ber  ot  '*• 
opposite  side,  may  become  affected.     The  paralysis  may  extend  to  Uie  vn-r*^ 
of  the  trunk.    Strabismus  may  occur.    There  may  be  facial  paimlTsui  on  <vr  »  :  - 
or  on  both  sides.     The  muscles  involved  in  speech  are  ofleo  afl^fcted, 
times  those  of  deglutition  and  respiration  become  implicated. 
larity  in  the  successive  paralytic  manifestations,  corrrspoDdiii|t  to 
character  of  the  lesions,  is  highly  significant  of  the  aflfectkw. 
sensibility  may  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected.     The  teose  of  tact  va«  i* 
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diminishedy  while  the  susceptibility  to  pain  is  preserved.  Defective  vision, 
sometimes  even  amaurosis,  and  deafness  are  occasional  effects.  Other  of  the 
CRftnial  nerves,  exclusive  of  the  facial  already  referred  to,  may  be  involved. 
Muscular  tremor  is  a  very  constant  symptom.  It  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  paralytic  effects.  It  is  manifested  with  voluntary  movements,  and,  also, 
irrespective  of  these,  especially  under  the  influence  of  emotions  or  mental 
excitement.  During  the  progress  of  the  affection,  convulsive  movements  and 
spasms  sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Defective  co-ordinating  power 
over  certain  muscles  (ataxia)  is  sometimes  observed.  The  paralyzed  parts 
are  susceptible  to  reflex  excitation,  and  to  the  electrical  current ;  they  also 
do  not  show  defect  of  nutrition.  The  nutrition  of  the  body  may  be  well 
maintained,  and  patients  may  even  grow  fat.  The  attitude  of  the  patient  when 
{Standing,  and  the  manner  of  progression,  are  sometimes  characteristic.  In 
standing,  the  body  is  bent  forward,  and,  instead  of  walking,  the  patient  has 
a  jog-trot  gait.  This  symptom  is  called  festination.  Generally  the  trotting 
IS  forward,  but  sometimes  the  patient  moves  backward  for  several  steps  before 
going  in  a  forward  direction.  Sclerosed  plaques  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
brain  without  any  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  are 
not  very  infrequent  in  the  brains  of  idiots,  the  insane,  and  epileptics. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  long,  extending,  in  the  majority  of  cases^ 
from  five  to  ten  years.  The  duration  may  exceed  considerably  the  latter 
period. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  must,  in  the  flrst  place,  have  reference  to  symp- 
tomatic indications,  together  with  attention  to  the  general  health.  In  the 
second  place,  although  medication  will  not  effect  a  cure  nor  prevent  a  fatal 
ending,  certain  remedies  are  useful.  The  phosphide  of  zinc,  in  a  case  under 
my  observation  was  unmistakably  and  decidedly  beneficial.  Hammond  re- 
commends the  chloride  of  barium.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  given  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  with  advantage. 

Softening  of  the  Brain. 

The  term  softening  of  the  brain  is  often  used  in  a  vague  sense  popularly, 
and  sometimes  by  practitioners,  to  signify  a  condition  of  mental  weakness. 
Not  only  is  this  clinical  use  of  the  term  inexact,  but  we  are  unable  now  to 
uttach  any  definite  pathological  significance  to  cerebral  softening  as  such. 
Cerebral  softening  may  result  from  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  represent 
various  morbid  processes.  Even  when  the  softening  is  defined  as  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  it  is  not  rendered  clear  what  the  real  nature  of  the  process 
is.  A  yellow  color  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  altered  blood-pigment,  of 
granular  corpuscles  with  fatty  degeneration,  and  of  pus-cells.  Thus  yellow 
softening  may  follow  embolism  or  thrombosis,  with  hemorrhage  or  without 
hemorrhage ;  it  may  be  the  sequel  of  primary  capillary  hemorrhages,  and  of 
primary  or  secondary  encephalitis.  A  red  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
ikiood,  and  red  softening  may  result  from  a  primary  hemorrhage,  a  hemor- 
rhagic infarction,  or  an  encephalitis.  The  name  white  softening  is  often 
applied  to  necrobiotic  softening  (from  embolism  or  thrombosis)  both  in  its 
farly  and  in  its  later  stages,  to  oedema  of  portions  of  the  brain,  and  to  hydro- 
cephalic softening  (see  Tuberculous  Meningitis).  As  the  term  softening 
simply  designates  a  physical  condition  which  may  attend  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, both  inflammatory  and  non- inflammatory,  it  has  been  recommended, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  discard  its  use  altogether  as  a  name  for 
any  pathological  process.  As  it  has  been  adopted,  however,  so  generally  and 
for  so  long  a  time,  it  will  probably  continue  to  he  used.  When  employed,  it 
is  desirable  that  some  other  epithet  than  simply  that  indicating  the  color 
46 
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should  be  added,  such  as  embolic  yellow  softening,  embolic  red  softenine. 
inflammatory  red  softening,  hydrocephalic  white  softening,  etc  It  may  ipi 
borne  in  mind  that  when  the  expression  yellow  or  white  softening  Is  u^ 
without  ftirther  definition,  the  form  is  probably  meant  which  results  fk-a 
alterations  in  the  bloodvessels  (embolism,  thrombosis,  atheroma^,  as  it  is  th« 
form  which  is  most  frequent,  the  origin  of  which  is  best  undersUHHi,  and  thai 
in  which  the  morbid  changes  are  most  constant.  In  view  of  what  faa«  bem 
said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  softening  of  the  brain  can  no  looL^^-r 
be  treated  as  a  special  disease*  Its  various  forms  have  received  apptropriate 
consideration  in  preceding  portions  of  this  work. 

Tumors  within  the  Cranium. 

Most  of  the  tumors  which  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  mar 
also  develop  within  the  brain.  Among  the  most  frequent  and  characteri^.* 
of  cerebral  tumors  is  glioma.  It  develops  from  the  cerebral  sobstanee,  aa^i 
not  from  the  membranes.  It  is  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  the  spinal  cori 
and  retina.  It  is  the  sarcoma  of  the  brain,  differing  from  ordinair  saramau 
by  the  presence  of  that  finely  fibrillated  and  molecular  connective  sobataoce 
called  neuroglia.  A  peculiarity  of  glioma  is  that  it  often  appears  more  a^  a 
diffuse  infiltration  than  as  a  circumscribed  growth.  The  consistence  of  tD»* 
tumor  may  be  either  hard  or  soft.  The  bard  variety  may  be  mistakfn  f^r 
cerebral  sclerosis,  the  soft  for  cerebral  softening.  The  tumor  is  often  vtrr 
vascular  and  may  be  the  seat  of  hemorrhages.  Sometimes  the  bemocrhaett 
is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  larger  part  of  the  tumor,  and  to  present  ti« 
appearance  of  a  primary  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  such  a  case  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  hemorrbaffc 
will  usually  reveal  gliomatous  structure.  In  some  cases  of  glioma  can  t^^ 
demonstrated  large  numbers  of  the  branching  cells,  called  bnisb-eellfc  ar<i 
spider-cells,  which  characterize  the  normal  neuroglia.  In  other  case?  ti." 
tumor  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  small  round  cells  imbedded  in  a  finely  fibr»- 
lated  granular  matrix.  In  the  latter  cases,  proper  methods  of  demon^tratK  r. 
will  often  reveal  the  characteristic  branching  cells.  Glioma  is  often  combi^*- 1 
with  sarcoma,  constituting  the  so-called  gliO'Sarcoma.  All  varieties  ot*  sa-- 
coma  may  develop  in  the  brain,  either  as  primary  or  as  secondary  gTDwii:«. 
They  may  originate  either  in  the  membranes  or  in  the  brain^ahstaiK^. 
GummcUa  are  among  the  most  important  of  cerebral  tumors.  They  ta&* 
their  origin  almost  invariably  from  the  membranes,  but  not  infrequently  «rni« 
from  the  pia  mater  into  the  brain-substance.  They  also  form  in  many  ca-*^ 
diffused  growths.  They  are  usually  combined  with  chronic  inflammatorr 
changes  (gummatous  meningitis).  They  usually  present  spots  of  cbrr>y 
degeneration.  Other  manifestations  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  syphilitic  endar- 
teritis and  syphilitic  encephalitis.  The  endarteritis  is  of  the  obliteratirr 
form.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Solitary  iuberelet  cooaiM  U 
nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  apple,  which  present  a  cheesy  cest.T 
and  a  periphery  of  connective  tissue  rich  in  small  round  cells.  In  t*,-^ 
peripheral  zone  there  are  sometimes  endothelioid  cells  and  giant-oeUa.  Oii.j 
in  a  minority  of  cases  do  these  solitary  tubercles  seem  to  be  composed  •*':* 
conglomerated  tuberculous  granula.  Tubercles  may  be  present  in  other  part* 
of  the  body.  Solitary  tubercles  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  Thf  t 
are  found  with  especial  frequency  in  the  cerebellum.  The  propriety  of  calhr.; 
these  nodules  tubercles  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  brain  and  its  menio<;r? 
are  a  rare  seat  of  secondary  carcinoma.  Tumors  presenting  a  stroetiiTe  very 
similar  to  carcinoma  may  develop  primarily  in  the  membranes.  Tbey  aie 
considered  by  some  writers  to  take  their  origin  from  endoibeliam  in  litt 
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periarterial  sheaths.  The  tumor  called  cholesteafjoma  is  misnamed,  as  it  by 
no  means  always  contains  cholesterin.  The  appearance  of  cholesterin  *is 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  flat  epithelial-like  cells,  often  arranged  in  con- 
centric masses.  Ptammoma  derives  its  name  from  the  presence  of  little 
calcareous  granules  resembling  particles  of  sand.  The  calcareous  masses 
often  present  a  concentric  arrangement.  They  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
bloodvessels.  The  two  latter  varieties  of  tumor  grow  from  the  membranes, 
especially  from  the  dura  mater.  Of  other  intra-cranial  tumors,  may  simply 
be  mentioned  fibroma,  myxoma,  lipoma,  lymphoma,  osteoma,  angioma,  neu- 
roma, papilloma.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Part  First,  page  43  et  seq.,  for  a 
brief  consideration  of  most  of  the  tumors  found  in  this  situation.  In  this 
coiiDection  may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  in  the  brain  of  the  parasites, 
rjstioercus  cellulo^ae  and  echinococcus.  The  cerebral  arteries  are  occasionally 
the  seat  of  aneurism,  aside  from  those  distinguished  as  miliary.  Aneurismal 
tumors  are  generally  connected  with  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
basilar,  the  internal  carotid,  the  middle  cerebral,  and  the  circle  of  Willis. 
Generally  the  tumors  are  small,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's 

The  difierent  tumors  produce  morbid  effects  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 

their  effects,  thus  produced,  other  things  being  equal,  are  ptX)portionate  to 

the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.     Special  morbid  effects 

depend  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor.     But  they  cause  additional  injury  to 

tbe  brain  either  by  exciting  circumscribed  cerebritis  and  thereby  inducing 

softening  of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  them,  or  by  interfering  with 

natrition  and  thus  leading  to  non-inflammatory  softening ;  and  as  a  result  of 

the  soflening,  hemorrhagic  extravasation  is  not  uncommon.     These  morbid 

^ihctB  are  produced  alike  by  different  tumors ;  that  is  to  say,  the  morbid 

«ff<^cts  have  no  relation  to  the  particular  kind  of  tumor.     Hence,  the  kind  of 

tumor  in  any  case  cannot  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  which  it  occasions. 

For  this  reason  the  several  tumors  are  considered  collectively,  instead  of 

receiving  each  a  separate  consideration. 

Of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  tumors  within  the  skull,  cephalalgia 

i&  Qfiudlja  prominent  symptom.     The  pain  is  frequently  limited  to  a  circum- 

vrrihed  apace  which  sometimes,  but  not  always,  corresponds  to  the  site  of 

the  tumor.     Pain  is  prominent  as  a  symptom  in  proportion  as  the  tumor 

pvfm  riae  to  circumscribed  meningitis.     Other  cerebral  symptoms,  more  or 

i'  «<•  prtMninent,  are,  vertigo,  difliculty  in  preserving  an  equilibrium  in  walk- 

>ris«  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  tinnitus  aurium,  the  feeling  of  formica- 

t.i»n,  numbness  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  scintillations,  liy[)ersestbesia 

»y  the  narface  followed  by  blunted  sensibility,  mental  irritability,  to  which 

•amp<ed  dulness  and  progressive  impairment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind; 

-•■ai'-tf  111^4  active  delirium,  and,  frequently,  epileptiform  convulsions.     The 

«i-raill#;d  compelled  movements,  either  backward,  forward,  or  rotatory,  or  in  a 

^:rt-t^  1  circua  movements),  are  sometimes,  although  rarely,  observed.    Vomit- 

-'/  taaty  Im*  a  prominent  symptom,  occurring  irrespective  of  the  ingesta,  and 

r«>c  ac«?otnpanied  by  symptoms  denoting  gastritis.     This  symptom  is  apt  to 

'^  pffmnioent  in  the  cases  in  which  cephalalgia  and  vertigo  are  unusually 

Paralyai^  more  or  less  extensive,  affecting  the  special  senses  and  volun- 
"T  mosclest  occurs  sooner  or  later.  Hemiplegia,  generally  incomplete, 
:  •  %  frvqoeot  form  of  the  paralysis.  In  some  cases  the  two  sides  are  succes- 
•  v*ir  m£fp<^ted^  constituting  double  hemiplegia.  The  hemiplegia  may  have 
h^^n'  preceded  by  facial  paralysis,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  precede,  it  may 
tether  accompany  or  follow  the  hemi^Uegia.     The  tumor  may  be  so  situated 
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as  to  press  upon  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  exterior  to  the  brain;  the 
paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  bj  these  nerves  will  then  be  on  the  same  Ai^e 
as  the  tumor  and  opposite  to  the  hemiplegia,  whereas,  if  the  paraljsitf  be  doe 
to  pressure  of  the  tumor  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  cranial  D«*rvei 
affected  are  those  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia  and  the  Bide  opposite 
to  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  tumor  is  situated.  The  paralysis  caiued  hj 
pressure  upon  nerves  beyond  their  central  connections,  have  the  distinctWe 
characteristics  of  a  peripheral  paralysis.  The  affected  muscles  speedily  Uae 
electrical  excitability.  The  paralyses  may  be  limited  to  the  seventh  or  portio 
dura  nerve,  or  other  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  involved.  Lo!«8  or  im^'air- 
ment  of  vision  in  one  eye  or  lK>th  eyes  occurs  when  the  tumor  either  invokt^ 
destruction  of  the  optic  nerve  or  interrupts  its  function  by  pressure.  Pandr^i* 
of  sensation  on  one  side  of  the  face  results  from  similar  effects  upon  the  tinb 
nerve.  The  third  and  the  fourth  nerves  may  be  involved  ;  and  not  inVre- 
quently  the  paralysis  affects,  separately  or  collectively,  the  sense  of  bearing, 
of  smell,  and  of  taste. 

The  differences  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  parts  affected  with  pandy^i^ 
of  course  depend  on  the  seat  of  tumors,  their  size,  and  the  direction  in  «l.Kh 
they  extend.     With  reference  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  and  in- 
flammatory softening  or  other  lesions,  the  extension  of  the  paralysiin  to  diffiT* 
ent  parts  in  succession,  after  variable  intervals,  is  a  highly  signilicant  tVt. 
The  paralysis  affecting  successively  parts  supplied  by  different  enuiiml  ner^trs 
the  members  in  some  cases  becoming  affected  first  on  one  side  and  then  uii 
the  other  side,  and  the  continued  increase  of  the  degree  of  the  fmraly^i^  ♦< 
different  parts,  point  with  significance  to  tumors,  because  such  a  histoty  i^ 
in  corresjiondence  with  their  continued  growth,  and  the  progre?tsivelT  inrT»-i^ 
ing  amount  of  pressure  and  of  destruction  of  cerebral  substance.     Apha«u. 
in  some  cases,  is  an  effect  of  tumors,  and  this  effect  renders  it  probable  thst 
they  affect  the  posterior  portion  of  the  third  convolution  of  the  It^i  antrr.  r 
cerebral  lobe.     The  ophtlialmoscope  is  useful  in  determining  the  existence  •^' 
intra-cranial  tumors.     Morbid  changes  in  the  optic  disks,  either  coDg%*^;n*. 
inflammatory  or  atrophic,  are  found  in  a  very  large  pro|M>rtion  of  ca5«-^  r\  ". 
although  the  vision  be  not  appreciably  affected.     The  ophthalmcfesooi^?  m.* 
be  therefore  of  much  value  in  the  diagnosis  even  before  there  are  any  -■  »«- 
jective  symptoms  referable  to  the  eye.     Swelling  of  the  optic  pApilU.  :  f*^ 
ducing  the  appearance  called  choked  disk,  \a  a  result  of  intra-craiiiul  pn-^->  *^ . 
and  may  occur  wherever  be  the  seat  of  the  tumor.     Choker!  di^k  is  an  ir- 
portant  aid  in  diagnosis.    There  may  be  descending  optic  neuritis.      Atr  <c    ? 
of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  either  secondary  to  the  foregoing,  or  a  «lir<s-t  •  t*    : 
of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  optic  tract.    The  pupiL<  are  ol\*'n  diUt-  '• 
and  not  infrequently  they  differ  in  size.     With  reference  to  the  lormiib:-  • 
of  tumors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the  localizacit^o  ot  err  ir.. 
lesions  {vide  page  675).     It  cannot  be  claimed,  on  the  ba>i5  of  cltnir^  •  \- 
perience,  that,  by  means  of  the  so-called  topical  symptoms,  tumor*  or  < ' 
lesions  can  be  always  accurately  localized.     Aside  from  the  im|^-Tfe<^A« 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  diffen*nt  pan^  ol*  U»r  hru 
their  relations  with  each  other  are  such  that  a  lesion  in  a  |mrtiou1ar  Mtva-  -' 
may  affect  other  situations  more  or  less  remote,  and  the  fmrts   thu«  hh^  ^  •• 
rily  affected  may  give  rise  to  prominent  symptoni«».     Ne^-ertlj^-K-v-v  ••x.*'* 
mental  physiology  and  clinical  observations  have  furnished  tiictj^  whwt  L.- 
led  to  some  approximation  to  accuracy  in  localization. 

The  clinical  history  of  absce««s  of  the  brain  may  present  a  iH-ri«^  <if  ^nw.- 
which  render  it  difficult  then^by  to  differentiate  this  affection  tr^tiQ  tuaki^.  ! 
the  affection  have  followed  s|)eedily  injury  of  the  head,  if  it  b^*  o««nniTftr4  «-  ' 
otitis,  or  if  there  be  caries  of  the  skull  in  any  situation,  the  a^rciiua  U  •-'>*' 
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bablj  abficess.  If  these  etiological  relations  be  wanting,  tumor  is  more  pro- 
bfibie  than  abscess.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening  from  thrombosis  or 
embolism,  are  distinguished  by  this  fact,  namely,  paralysis  with  or  without  an 
ifioplectic  seizure,  occurs  suddenly  without  prodromes,  whereas,  paralytic  and 
other  marked  effects  of  tumor  occur  in  succession  and  after  prodromic  symp- 
toms which  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia from  the  affections  just  named,  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  and  other 
cranial  nenres  are  rarely  involved  as  they  often  are  in  cases  of  hemiplegic 
fttraljsis  from  tumor.  Paralysis  of  the  face  on  one  side,  and  of  the  limbs 
on  the  other  side  (alternate  paralysb)  is  far  more  likely  to  occur  from  tumor 
than  from  hemorrhage  or  softening. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  tumor  in  individual  cases,  carcinoma 

is  probable  if  the  patient  be  of  middle  or  advanced  age,  if  cancer  be  lieredi- 

tarj,  and  if  it  exist  elsewhere.     The  evidence  atlbrded  by  the  symptoms  of  a 

rafiid  growth  of  the  tumor  is  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  carcinoma- 

Um^.    The  tuberculous  character  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 

exiiiteDce  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  from  the 

vouch  of  the  patient.     Tumors  of  this  kind  rarely  occur  after  puberty  or 

iimier  three  years  of  age.     The  syphilitic  character  of  the  tumor  is  rendered 

probable  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  had  syphilis,  and  by  the  absence  of 

evidence  of  carcinoma  and  tubercle.    Aneurismal  tumors  rarely  occur  except 

in  persoDB  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

As  regards  digestion,  nutrition,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  in  general, 
ca-^  differ.      Patients  may  retain   their  weight  and  an  aspect  of   health 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  and  other  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain.     In  other  cases  debility  and  emaciation  occur 
«-^y.     The  general  condition  will  be  likely  to  deteriorate  speedily  in  the 
cui^%   in  which  the  tumor  is  either  carcinomatous  or  tuberculous,  other 
^MifiA  than  the  brain  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.     It  is  to  be  added,  that 
lue  tamora  within  the  skull  may  remain  latent,  as  regards  both  local  and 
;.'"nerai  symptoms,  until  they  have  attained  to  a  considerable  size.     The 
•'OvneM  of  their  growth  favors  their  latency.     On  the  other  hand,  local 
iifrhid  oonditions  incident  to  the  growth  of  the  tumors,  namely,  inflamma- 
ii<ni  and  softening  of  the  surrounding  brain -substance,  congestions,  circum- 

•  nl^d  meningitis,  and  extravasation  of  blood,  give  rise,  not  only  to  paralysis 
.i.'f'-K*ting  different  partd  in  succession  and  progressively  increasing  in  degree, 
''  4t  to  exacerbations  of  pain  and  other  cerebral  symptoms,  varying  much  in 
:'rv«|ueocj  and  intensity  in  different  cases ;  to  somnolency  or  coma,  in  some 
r  A.«*-f(,  either  of  transient  duration^  or  lasting  for  several  days,  and  occasionally 
'•'  active  delirium. 

Tbe  termination,  in  most  cases  of  tumor  within  the  skull,  is,  sooner  or 
.«*«-r«  falal,  the  duration  of  life  varying  much  in  different  cases,  according 
:  I  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  incidental 
.-r.!!  morbid  conditions ;  in  some  cases,  death  takes  place  after  a  few  months, 
'.  1    in   other  ca^s  not  until  after  many  years.     An  exception  to  this  state- 

nc  M  to  be  ma^le  in  behalf  of  syphilitic  tumors.  These  are  amenable  to 
i^-mti^e  treatment,  if  they  have  not  attained  to  much  size,  and  have  not  led 

i.ftaauige  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  proximity  to  them.  Death  may  take 
.- -  After  gradual  exhaustion;  it  may  take  place  suddenly  from  cerebral 
•r»'«rrhage  ;  epileptiform  convulsions  sometimes  determine  the  fatal  termi- 

•  '  »n  ?   tuid  patients  sometimes  die  from  secondary  meningitis. 
^▼I'liilitjc  tumors  offer  much  encouragement  in  the  way  of  successful  medi- 
,  .sj  treatment.    Cases  in  which  are  presented  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  cranial 
-%  9:^^  f»ph»ff«a^  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  delirium,  are  by  no  means  hope- 
-,  iT  the  affection  be  traced  to  syphilis.    I  have  met  with  instances  success- 
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fully  treated,  in  which  these  symptoms  were  present.  It  is  vastly  importanC 
to  resort  to  anti-syphilitic  treatment  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  any  ground 
for  suspecting  the  previous  existence  of  syphilitic  disease. 

The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  non-syphilitic  tumors,  relate  to  the 
palliation  of  symptoms  and  the  prolongation  of  life  by  analeptic  and  support- 
ing measures.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  known  remedies  have  a  special 
influence  upon  the  tumors  themselves  or  the  brain-lesions  which  they  proiiuce. 
It  is,  however,  claimed  that  certain  remedies,  namely,  the  iodide  of  potaiisiium, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  arsenic  do  have  such  an  influence  in  Miine 
cases.  Trial  may  be  made  of  these  remedies,  taking  proper  precautions  &» 
regards  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  this  connection  may  be  introduced  an  account  of  a  case  which,  from  iu 
being  extremely  rare,  if  not  unique,  and  in  view  of  the  striking  featun-^  oi 
the  clinical  history,  is  of  much  interest.     The  case  occurred  in  the  pructict 
of  Prof.  William  H.  Thomson.     I  saw  the  patient  in  consultation.     The 
brain  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  SociHT, 
June  12th,  1872.     The  white  substance  of  the  entire  brain,  more  e5pecl;Lilj 
of  the  cerebellum,  was  infiltrated  with  bodies  like  grains  of  sand,  geneni!!/ 
of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  hut  a  few  as  large  as  a  pea.    They  were  ci>m]v^v*^ 
of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.    There  were  no  appearance^s  denoting 
meningitis,  except  that  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  superior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  was  slightly  opaque.     There  was  no  morbid  effusion  into  the  vro- 
tricles.    The  arteries  were  not  atheromatous.    The  brain  was  notably  anjemlc. 
Other  organs  than  the  brain  were  not  examined.     The  patient  was  a  iii«^* 
chant  aged  about  40  years.     Except  that  he  was  subject  to  attack^^  of  gitut* 
he  had  had  good  health  up  to  Dec.  1871.     He  then  became  mt^lanchoiir. 
and  had  delusions,  fancying  that  he  was  financially  ruined  and  that  Le  t^i 
committed  frauds.     These  passed  away  in  about  a  month ;   he  waA  a!W- 
wards  taciturn,  and  the  mind  acted  slowly,  but  he  gave  no  evidenet-  k< 
mental  derangement.     A  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  was  a  trtidt-rrT 
to  extraordinary  movements,  and  positions  of  the  body.     He  ofttrn  sat  \& 
bed  with  his  head  between  the  knees,  and  sometimes  with  his  knees  on  th>* 
bed  and  his  head  on  the  floor.     When  not  in  these  positions,  much  of  t^  * 
time  he  performed  saltatory  movements,  not  infrequently  throwin«;  hit»«  ^ 
out  of  bed,  so  that  constant  watching  to  prevent  this  became   ii«vt>>*^an 
Sometimes  he  performed  a  somersault  on  the  bed.     These  movemrnts  ««r 
voluntary,  not  convulsive  or  automatic,  but  under  an  uncontrollable  imp  .'-^ 
(compelled  movements).    He  never  complained  of  pain  either  in  tli«  be*d  t«* 
elsewhere.     He  ate  well,  and  the  digestion  was  good,  until  nea.r  tli4*  «T>i  •/ 
life.     There  was  no  paralysis  except  of  the  bladder.     Tlie  urin«  wft«  «.:.-- 
drawn  by  the  catheter  twice  daily  for  five  months ;  but,  towanl^  tbe  ci«»<^ 
life,  he  recovered  the  ability  to  expel  it  by  his  own  efforts.     £xmaiifiat»«w«  i< 
the  urine  for  the  evidence  of  renal  disease  were  negative.    A  ft*w  dav^  br'  *« 
his  death  he  became  comatose,  and  died  in  that  condition.     Tbe  dmmMMm  oi 
his  illness  was  about  six  months.* 

Chronio  Bulbar  Paralysii.    Oloiio-labio-lar  jBf tal 

Paralysis. 

This  form  of  paralysis  was  described  first  by  Duchenne  in  l^rf<>  oadrr  t^ 
name  '<  progressive  muscular  ftaralysis  of  the  tongue,  tlie  pabae«  ami  thr  tif<^' 
Since  that  date  a  variety  of  names  have  been  proposed,  anionic  wbirk  ■««  • 
mentioned  chronic  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  progresaMve    holbo  atw  f  t 

>  For  a  ftiUer  report  of  this  case,  vuk  New  York  Medical  Reeord,  A^«  l^  \tZ^ 
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{ttmljBis,  progreasive  atrophic  bulbar  paraljsi?,  glosso-labio-larjngeal  paral- 
ysis.   The  disease  is  characterized  by  progressive  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
tiie  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx.     The 
"vmptoms  and  the  anatomical  lesions  are  analogous  to  those  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  with  which,  in  fact,  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  not  infro- 
quently  combined.     The  anatomical  basis  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  to  be 
lound  in  an  atrophy  of  ganglion-cells  belonging  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  cer- 
tain motor  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     The  topographical  distribution 
</f  the  anatomical  lesions  has  been  recently  described  with  accuracy  by  Duval 
and  Raymond.'     While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  essential  change  is  an 
atrophy  and  disappearance  of  motor  ganglion-cells,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  morbid  process  consists  in  a  primary  atrophy  of  these  cells,  or  in  a  pri- 
mary interstitial  myelitis  with  secondary  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells. 
Tiie  medulla  oblongata  may  present  no  distinct  alterations  to  the  naked  eye, 
or,  perhaps,  there  may  be  detected  a  few  ill-defined  gray  and  atrophic  spots 
n«'ur  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     Microscopical  examination  is  required 
fnr  an  accurate  localization  and  study  of  the  lesions.    Atrophy  and  disappear- 
ance; of  the  ganglion-cells  have  been  found  in  the  main  and  accessory  nuclei 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerves,  in  the  motor  (anterior)  nuclei  of  the  pneumo- 
pL<tric,  spinal  accessory,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (called  the  mixed 
2i>T\'es),  in  the  inferior  (anterior  or  proper)  nucleus  of  the  facial,  and  in  the 
motor  (masticatory)  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  nerves.     The  changes  are 
bilatifraL     Of  these  nuclei  the  main  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  seems  to  be 
farii^'sl  and  most  extensively  involved.     Sometimes  it  possesses  not  a  single 
?anoriion-eeH.     Some  of  the  above-named  nuclei  may  escape — for  example, 
t.ff  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve.     In  the  process  of  atrophy  the  ganglion- 
oll?*  become  rounded,  devoid  of  processes,  filled  with  pigment,  diminished  in 
*iif\  and  finally  they  disappear.     In  the  nuclei  of  origin,  some  increase  of  the 
A*  ini^^lia  (int<*rstitial  myelitis),  corpora  amylacea,  and  granular  corpuscles 
u>>iially  attend  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  ganglion-cells.     The  degene- 
m^-^l  itpol«  are  most  readily  recognized  on  microscopical  sections  stained  with 
carmine  bj  their  red  color  which  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  normal  parts.     The 
D«-n  c-fibrea  in  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  nerves,  whose  centres  of  origin 
ar**  afffH^ted,  undergo,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  degeneration  and  atrophy. 
AitUiugh  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  tongue  are  atrophied,  the  organ  may 
:  r*  -#TTe  nemrly  its  normal  dimensions  in  consequence  of  a  formation  of  fat- 
r'..*  ta  the  interstitial  tissue,  a  change  recognized  by  the  yellow  color  on 
^'tion.     The  aUt>phy  which  takes  place  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  affcc- 
■  hjo,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  be  described  for  progressive  muscular 

r  iinicallj,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  progressive  diminution  of  voluntary 

;'*««rr  orer  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and.  the  lips.     The  disease 

'tnaa^nces  insidiously.     The  paralytic  effects  are  bilateral  and  symmetrical. 

I  .'-  lo«tfi  of  power,  at  first  slight,  gradually  increases.     After  a  time  there  is 

B.i*«-h  difficulty  in  articulation  ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  pronounce  words  and 

".'-  U-tters  of  the  alphabet,  more  especially  the  consonants  requiring  for  their 

-:  -iuriMtian  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips.     Speech  at  length  is  impos- 

-  '  * .  and  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by  signs  or  writing.     The 

ziralTsis  of  the  orbicularis  oris  renders  the  lips  immovable  during  emotions 

f  irrief  or  mirthfulness ;  the  mouth  is  elongated  and  gives  to  the  face  an 

X  •  •^-tsuion  aa  if  about  to  weep.     The  saliva  is  increased  and  dribbles  over 

-'««>   lips.      Food  collects  between  the  teeth  and  cheeks,  and  the  fingers  are 

Ira^m^   ^  Raymond,  Paralyaie  labio-glosso-laryng^e,  Aroh.  de  Phys.  norm,  ot 
;a:.i.,  1979,  p.  TS^m 
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required  to  dislodge  it.  The  ability  to  protrude  the  tongue  or  to  curl  t^* 
tip  upward  is  lost.  When  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  orbicular  muscU^s 
of  the  mouth  has  increased  to  a  certain  extent,  or  even  from  the  oatset,  and 
before  the  paralysis  has  extended  to  the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  palate  artf 
affected.  Deglutition  then  is  more  or  less  difficult,  food  and  drink  beir  ^ 
often  returned  through  the  nostrils.  The  laryngeal  muscles  become  parn.- 
yzed,  causing  aphonia,  and  either  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  re$piratu<-T 
movements  of  the  glottis.  Paresis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  may  follt»w ; 
the  acts  of  respiration  are  feeble,  and  the  power  of  coughing  is  impaired. 

Portions  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  salivary  fluids,  are  apt  to  be  dravn 
into  the  larynx,  and  are  with  difficulty  expelled  owing  to  the  inability  t^ 
cough  effectively.  For  this  reason,  if  the  patient  be  attacked  with  brooch:: i^« 
there  is  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tul»^rv 
Paralysis  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  extend,  more  €>r 
less,  over  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  unattend**«l 
by  fever.  The  affection  advances  steadily,  but  more  or  less  gradually,  toward 
a  fatal  termination.  Death  may  be  caused  by  apnoea  from  impaired  abilttr 
to  carry  on  respiration,  and  accumulations  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  or  tl  <* 
mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  or  starvation,  in  consequence  of  inability  ta 
ingest  a  sufficient  amount  of  aliment  to  sustain  life.  At  an  advanced  perivi 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  notably  disturbed.  Paroxysms  of  fe^-Mt, 
irregular  action,  together  with  cyanosis,  sometimes  occur,  and  death  may 
take  place  by  syncope. 

The  intelligence  remains  unaffected.  The  paralyzed  mosdes,  in  mn^t 
cases,  until  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  retain  electrical  excitability. 
Reflex  excitability  is  generally  lost,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  retained,  und 
in  rare  instances  increased.  The  paralyzed  muscles  become  more  or  k^^ 
atrophied.  The  general  sensibility  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx  is  not 
affected  ;  the  gustatory  sense  and  the  other  special  senses  are  preserved ;  the 
appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unimpaired. 

The  affection  is  readily  distinguished  from  double  facial  paralysis  (diplegia 
facialis)^  by  the  fact  that  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  museW  of 
the  face,  other  than  the  orbicularis  oris,  are  not  affected.     In  its  progressive 
character  and  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  other  situations,  it  bears  a  resem 
blance  to  general  cerebral  paralysis,  in  which  the  muscles  concerned  in  epe»'ch 
are  apt  to  be  first  affected.     It  differs  from  the  latter  affection  in  the  &ct  tluit 
the  intellect  remains  unaffected ;  and  paralysis  of  other  muscles  than  tho^ 
of  the  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  occurs  incidentally  iu  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.     The  group  of  symptoms  which  characterize 
bulbar  paralysis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
In  the  latter  disease,  however,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  or  trunk  aiv 
first  affected.     In  other  words,  spinal  disease  precedes  that  of  the  medu^ia 
oblongata.     Chronic  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  followed  by  progressive  muM^u- 
lar  atrophy.     In  like  manner  the  spinal  diseases,  called  amyotrophic  latertd 
sclerosis  and  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  cordy  may  involve  by  extension  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  give  rise  secondarily  to  the  83rmptoms  which  beliicks 
to  the  history  ot  bulbar  paralysis.     Embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  vertebral 
arteries,  occluding  the  branches  going  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  beraor. 
rhage  limited  to  the  latter,  have  been  known  to  cause  the  same  gnnip  nf 
phenomena  which  characterizes  bulbar   paralysis.     The  differential  pi^ir;^ 
pertaining  to  thrombosis  and  hemorrhage  are,  the  sudden  occurrence  uf  th** 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  pharynx,  and  the  occurrence  simultaneously 
of  paralysis  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  of  the  limbs.     The  name  acute  bul- 
bar paralysis  has  been  applied  to  these  cases.     (Page  678.)     Turoor«  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysi5,  ^ire 
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rise  to  those  denoting  cerebral  disturbance  and  to  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances which  are  wanting  in  the  latter  disease. 

With  reference  to  causation,  the  fairest  statement  is  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance. The  disease  very  rarely  occurs  before  40  years  of  age,  and  the  male 
is  more  liable  to  it  than  the  female  sex.  Occupation  and  station  in  life  have 
no  causative  influence.  Beyond  these  facts  nothing  can  be  positively  affirmed 
in  regard  to  the  etiology.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  exposure 
to  cold,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  over-exertion,  either  physical  or  mental,  and, 
perliaps,  syphilis,  have  more  or  less  agency  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  disease. 

In  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  involving  irrecoverable  anatomical  changes  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  disease  will  cease 
to  be  progressive,  or,  next  to  this,  if  the  progress  continue,  that  it  will  be 
slow.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  five  years.  The 
prognostics  which  show  the  fatal  termination  to  be  not  far  distant  are,  complete 
dysphagia,  great  debility  from  inanition,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and 
syncopal  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are,  firsts  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and,  second^  if  this  object  be  unattainable,  retardation  of  its  progress.  With 
reference  to  these  objects,  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  withdrawn 
from  every  agency  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  causative  operation. 
All  unsanitary  influences  pertaining  to  body  and  mind  are  to  be  removed. 
The  system  should  be  well  nourished,  and  measures  employed  for  restoration 
of  the  general  health,  if  this  be  in  any  way  impaired.  These  injunctions  em- 
body, perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  with  our  present 
knowledge.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  remedies  have  a  special  influence  on 
the  disease.  An  able  observer  (Erb)  warns  against  the  administration  of 
strychnia  and  phosphorus.  Yet  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  some 
cases  of  a  similar  disease  seated  in  the  spinal  cord,  namely,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  and  also,  in  multiple  sclerosis.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  benefit 
be  derived  from  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  ergot,  and  bel- 
ladonna, but  it  is  proper  to  make  trial  of  these  remedies.  There  is  very 
little  ground  for  expecting  benefit  from  counter-irritation.  Most  neurologists 
attach  importance  par  excellence  to  electricity,  but  it  does  not  seem,  thus  far, 
to  have  effected  great  results.  Persistent  trisd  of  this  agent,  however,  is  not 
to  be  omitted. 

When  deglutition  becomes  extremely  diflicult,  nourishment  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  and  rectal  ali- 
mentation may  be  resorted  to. 

Acnte  bulbar  paralysis,  so  called  in  cases  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of 
branches  of  the  vertebral  arteries  going  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  of  hemor- 
rhage in  this  situation  not  sufficient  to  cause  death,  offers  a  better  prospect  of 
improvement  and  recovery  than  the  chronic  affection  which  is  generally  under- 
stood when  the  term  bulbar  paralysis  is  used.  For  an  account  of  the  acute 
affection,  vide  "  Localization  of  Cerebral  Diseases,"  page  678. 

General   Cerebral   Paralysis   of  the    Insane.     Dementia 
Paralytica.     Diffused   Interstitial   Cerebritis. 

The  characteristics  of  the  disease  designated  by  these  names  are,  mental 
derangement  and  gradual  impairment  of  motion.  The  mental  disturbance  is 
characterized  by  extravagant  delusions,  terminating  in  more  or  less  complete 
dementia;   the  motor  disturbance  by  incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  of  the 
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face  and  extremities  often  combined  with  ataxic  phenomena*  Yarioos  ksiow 
have  been  found  after  death  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  From  tbf 
frequency  with  which  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  \he 
convolutions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  of  the  brain  have  been  foaiid« 
the  disease  has  been  called  chronic  interstitial  cerebri tis,  diffiised  meniogo- 
encephaliiis,  or  meningo-periencephalitis. 

The  pathological  changes  which  have  been  most  freqnentlj  obeenred  sre, 
hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  opacity  and  adherence  of  the  pia  msur  orer 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  atrophy  of  the  cortical  substance  ^\\» 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  with  granular  e|wn«lr- 
mitis,  chronic  spinal  meningitis,  and  degeneration  of  one  or  more  ot'  uk* 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  most  frequently  of  the  posterior  columns.    lo 
exceptional  cases  other  lesions  have  been  found,  such  as  extension  o!*  (be 
chronic  encephalitis  to  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  to  the  cerebellum,  »M 
insular  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     Most  attention  has  been  [aid 
to  the  chantres  in  the  cortex  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebmin.    Acouni- 
ing  to  L.  Meyer,'  in  the  early  stages  the  convolutions  in  this  rrinon  are 
swollen,  congested,  and  softened  in  certain  spots.     He  found  evidence  oT  in- 
flammation in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  emigrated  cells  e^iKTiaUt 
around  the  bloodvessels.     In  chronic  cases  the  frontal  and  parietal  con  vol  u* 
tions  are  found  in  many  instances,  though  not  constantly,  atrophied  and  6rm« 
and  the  pia  adherent.    Sometimes  little  holes  and  depressions  filled  with  ^ron 
are  present  in  the  convolutions.     The  microscopical  examination  rer««l*  in- 
crease of  the  neuroglia,  pigmentary  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells,  hj^xirx* 
transformation  of  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  pre:$ence  of  rvcnd 
and  granular  cells,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vessels.    Tt.*^ 
changes  are  more  marked  in  certain  places  than  in  others.     They  may  eit'  rA 
to  the  medullary  substimce,  and  may  involve  the  lenticular  noolt*u«.    Vt^ 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord  may  resemble  those  of  locomotor  ataxia,  th**-*  4 
the  secondary  degenerations  of  Tiirck,  or  may  be  irregularly  di?*! ri In. :••  :- 
According  to  some  writers  the  alterations  in  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be  rr^^r'.  : 
as  complications,  and  the  essential  process  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  ditfii^  uitcr- 
stitial  encephalitis. 

The  development  of  this  affection  is  generally  very  graduaL  A«  a  rJ'. 
the  primary  symptoms  are  those  which  denote  mental  disorder.  Motor  «:  y 
turbances  follow  after  a  variable  period  ;  or  they  may  be  coincident  with  t.** 
symptoms  referable  to  the  mind,  and  they  occasionally  preceile  tlie  lait^T. 

Tlie  evidence  of  mental  aberration  in  the  incipiency  of  tbe  affect ua  •> 
generally  extravagance  in  ideas  and  actions,  which,  for  a  time,  nmy  yx-^ 
simply  for  eccentricities.  Persons  talk  and  act  in  a  manner  incoD>i»tt-T)t «  • 
their  previous  character.  Memory  of  recent  events  is  impaired.  Trrait<i  «.^ 
ness  of  the  tongue  when  protruded,  and  of  the  muscles  ot*  the  face  in  •^;«^»>- 
ing  are  early  symptoms.  The  articulation  is  thick,  as  in  partial  inioxit'^*  ■-« 
and  is  characterized  often  by  dropping  ot*  syllables. 

Sooner  or  later,  insanity  is  evident.  The  insane  delusions  are  pTi-rAl  • 
characterized  by  egotistical  exaltation.  The  patient,  in  imaginaUofu  kA*  &«- 
come  enormously  rich,  or  is  some  distinguished  personage,  or  the  n*«'i:  *  i  '^ 
some  extraordinary  good  fortune  {del ire  de$  grandeurs)*  The  drluM**'  -  •■ " 
not  fixed  but  constantly  shifting.  Paroxysms  of  mania  are  nut  ififrri|.y  -u 
and  they  may  lead  to  homicide.  Melancholia  may  at  times  take  the  i  •* 
of  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  and,  in  rare  instances,  is  the  prevailing 
of  the  insanity. 

The  paralysis  is  general,  and  progresses  more  or  lees  slowljr.     It  b 
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*fested  hy  a  shambling,  tottering  gait  in  walking,  by  the  body,  in  standing, 
being  poised  on  the  le^s  widely  separated.  The  patient  is  apt  to  stumble  in 
walking,  and,  after  falling,  is  unable  to  rise  without  assistance.  Paralysis  of 
the  upper  limbs  is  shown  by  defective  power  of  grasp  and  by  clumsy  mov&« 
ments  of  the  fingers.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected,  so  that  the  facial 
expression  is  lost.  Tremor  of  the  lips  and  dribbling  of  saliva  are  among  the 
characteristic  symptoms.  General  sensibility  is  often  more  or  less  blunted. 
The  spiecial  senses,  as  a  rule,  are  not  notably  affected.  The  pupils  are  usually 
dilated.  They  are  unequal  in  size,  and  their  reaction  is  sluggish.  The  oph- 
thalmoscope shows,  at  an  early  period,  hyperemia  of  the  optic  disk,  and,  after- 
ward, neuro-retinitis. 

The  functions  of  the  body,  irrespective  of  mental  disorder  and  paralysis, 
may  be  for  a  considerable  period  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  disturbed.  The 
a^>|)etite  and  digestion  are  frequently  unaffected.  The  pulse  is  regular.  The 
temperature  has  been  observed  to  fall  below  the  normal  range.  The  paralyzed 
muscles  respond  to  the  electrical  current. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  paralysis  increases  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  there  is  inability  to  walk  or  stand,  and  there  is  mental  imbecility. 
This  is  the  stage  of  dementia.  The  patient  passes  the  evacuations  in  bed, 
and  is  insensible  to  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  decency.  The  limbs,  in  «ome 
causes,  become  contracted.  Difficulty  of  deglutition  now  becomes  a  feature 
more  or  less  prominent,  and  sudden  death  has  repeatedly  been  caused  by 
the  impaction  of  food  in  the  pharynx.  Death,  if  not  caused  by  this  acci- 
dent or  some  intercurrent  affection,  is  a  result  of  either  extreme  exhaustion 
gradually  induced,  or  of  inability  to  carry  on  respiration  from  paralysis  of  the 
nsspiratory  muscles. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  sudden  attacks  of  coma  are  liable  to 
occur,  from  which  the  patient  may  emerge  and  nearly  regain  his  condition 
prior  to  the  attack,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  coma  is  the  forerunner 
of  death.  Epileptoid  seizures  are  common.  The  convulsions  are  less  marked 
than  in  epilepsy.  An  aura,  epileptic  cry,  and  biting  of  the  tongue  are 
wanting.  Sudden  hemiplegia  is  another  event  which  is  apt  to  occur.  From 
this  not  infrequently  the  patient  recovers  after  free  purgation,  and  in  some 
cases  frequent  hemiplegic  attacks  take  place,  which  may  affect  alternately  the 
two  sides.  Another  form  of  sudden  attack  consists  of  a  notable  increase  of 
the  general  paralysis,  without  unconsciousness.  Remissions,  in  the  course  of 
the  affection,  as  regards  the  mental  derangement  and  the  paralysis,  either  or 
both,  have  been  observed.  The  improvement  manifested  in  these  remissions 
is  sometimes  such  as  affords  a  delusive  hope  of  recovery. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  A  few  cases  of  recovery  are  on 
record,  and  in  these  cases  the  affection  had  not  progressed  far.  There  is 
scarcely  any  ground  for  holding  out  encouragement  as  regards  recovery.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  death  is  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  If 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  have  become  notably  affected,  any  pulmonary  affec- 
tion is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Even  ordinary  bronchitis,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  occasions  much  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  the  accumulation 
of  mucous  secretion  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  may  prove  fatal. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  is  extremely  variable.  Patients  sometimes 
live  for  many  years  in  a  condition  of  either  incomplete  or  complete  dementia. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  death  takes  place  within  the  space 
of  three  years,  and  the  affection  sometimes  proves  fatal  within  a  few  months 
or  even  weeks.  Death  may  occur,  of  course,  at  any  time  from  intercurrent 
affections. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  occurs  much  oftener  in  males  than  in 
females.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  thirty  and  fifty ; 
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but  the  afibctioD  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life.  There  seems  to  be  ground  for 
imputing  the  affection,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  to  painful  monl 
shocks  arising  from  loss  of  friends,  disappointment,  bankruptcy,  remorse,  etc. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to  intemperaoce. 

This  disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  general  spinal  paralysis.    The 
former  is  dependent  on  cerebral  lesions ;  hence,  differential  points  are  mental 
disorder  in  connection  with  the  latter,  and  paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  bv 
cranial  nerves,  whereas  in  spinal  paralysis  insanity  does  not  occur  except  bj 
accidental  association,  and  the  facial  muscles  are  not  affected.     The  affectvon 
known  as  progressive  locomotor  ataxia  presents  some  analogous  features.   As 
will  presently  be  seen,  however,  the  latter  is  not  a  paralysis,  but  its  distinc- 
tive  feature  is  deficiency  of  the  power  of  co-ordinating  voluntary  movements. 
Moreover,  insanity  does  not  belong  to  the  natural  history  of  this  affection, 
and  groups  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  affected,  not  simultaneouslj,  but 
successively.     The  affection  which  will  presently  be  noticed  under  the  nuoe 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  differs  essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  ks«  <4 
muscular  power  is  due  to  an  atrophic  lesion  of  the  affected  muscles.    It  i« 
only,  however,  within  late  years,  that  the  form  of  paralysis  under  con^iderm- 
tion  has  been  clearly  separated  from  the  three  affections  just  named,  and  iu 
latter  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  great  majority  of  patients  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  insane,  sooner 
or  later  are  received  into  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Not  only  is  there  scarrelv 
any  ground  for  curative  treatment,  but  permanent  improvement  is  hardlj  to 
be  hoped  for.  The  treatment  consists  of  palliative  measures,  together  with  \\'r 
regulation  of  diet,  regimen,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  retarding  the  progress  of  t:<? 
affection  and  contributing,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  comfort  of  pafiieau 
during  its  progress. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMATORY  AND  STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 


If feUUs— Acute  and  Chronic    Cerebro^pinAl  Sclenwia.     Locomotor  AtazJa  or  TiiBtwIi  t  ^;-  ^ 
Sclerosis.    Anterior  PoliomyeliUji.     Spinal  Amyotrophtc  Aflbctloni.     Acute  AatrrWir  U 
myelitLti.  Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitia  in  the  Adult.   Chronic  Anterior  I>oUoai7rliUs.    1^  v"*  ^ 
ive  MuKCular  Atrophy.    Progresalve  Unilateral  Facial  Atrophy.    Spaamodic  <i«l&al  r&n. ' 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis.   Compression  of  the  Spinal  C6rd.   Intrm-aplnal  Tmon.   r^  -  -  > 
hypertrophic  or  Myo-scleroUo  Paralyais.   Scleroderma. 

Myelitis. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  called  atyvAfu.  M5  :^ 
litis  appears  as  an  octiM  and  as  a  chrome  affection.  These  two  fnr«i««>  (  « • 
ever,  cannot  be  sharply  discriminated  in  all  cases,  since  acute  invrltti«  <tr«^ 
passes  into  the  chronic  form.  Other  divisions  are  batted  opoo  tbe  emtrvt  s^ 
the  inflammation  and  the  part  of  the  cord  involved.  Thus  the  itd^mmmat^rt 
changes  may  be  either  circumscribed,  diffuse,  or  disseminated;  tW  «l  ^ 
matter,  the  gray  matter,  or  both,  may  be  affected ;  the  dtsewie  umr  stmI  v 
extend  transversely  or  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     When  bo4h  vL;U  a»i 
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gnj  matter  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  cord  are  inflamed,  the  process  is 
called  diffuse  myelitis;  when  the  inflammation  afiects  only  or  chieflj  the 
g:raj  matter,  the  disease  is  central  myelitis;  and,  when  confined  to  the  ante- 
rior horns  of  gray  matter,  it  is  anterior  poliomyelitis  or  anterior  comual 
ntyeiitis.  In  transverse  myelitis  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  over  a  cir- 
cumscribed space  is  involved ;  cortical  myelitis  or  meningo-myelitis  is  the 
name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cord,  the  inflam- 
mation being  consecutive  to  spinal  meningitis.  When  a  number  of  separate 
foci  of  inflammation  exist  in  the  cord,  the  change  is  designated  as  dissemi- 
nated myelitis.  Myelitis  extending  from  below  upward  is  denominated  ascend- 
ing^ extending  from  above  downward  descending. 

As  regards  the  tissue  primarily  aflected,  Charcot,  following ,  Yirchow's 
classification,  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  myelitis,  namely,  interstitial  and 
parenchymatous  myelitis.  In  interstitial  myelitis  the  connective  tissue  or 
neuroglia  is  first  inflamed,  and  the  nerve  elements  sufler  secondarily ;  in  the 
parenchymatous  form  the  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  are  primarily  in- 
volved, and  the  interstitial  changes  are  secondary.  The  final  result  in  both 
cases  is  the  same.  Leyden  and  other  writers  do  not  recognize  the  parenchy- 
matous form,  but  consider  most  of  the  so-called  parenchymatous  myelitides  as 
degenerative  at  the  outset. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  on  account  of  its  greater  vascularity  and 
functional  importance,  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  primary  myelitis  than 
the  white  matter.  Inflammation  of  the  gray  matter  is  particularly  prone  to 
extend  in  the  vertical  direction  (central  myelitis). 

Acute  myelitis f  in  the  majority  of  cases,  appears  under  the  form  of  soften^ 
ing  of  the  cord;  chronic  myelitic,  on  the  other  hand,  as  induration  or  sclerosis. 
The  changes  which  characterize  acute  myelitis  will  be  described  first,  and 
then  those  of  the  chronic  form.  Softening  and  acute  myelitis  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous,  since  there  exists  non-inflammatory  as  well  as 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord.  Exceptionally,  the  consistence  of  the 
acQtely  inflamed  cord  is  found  to  be  normal  or  even  increased.  The  color 
also  varies.  It  may  be  that  of  the  normal  cord,  in  which  case,  if  the  con- 
sistence be  unchanged,  the  existence  of  inflammation  can  be  determined  only 
by  microscopical  examination.  Most  frequently  the  color  is  reddish  or  yel- 
low ;  in  cases  of  more  prolonged  duration,  it  may  be  grayish  or  white.  The 
red  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  blood.  In  very  acute  cases  of  central 
myelitis,  the  softened  part  may  contain  so  much  extravasated  blood  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  primary  hemorrhage  into  the  cord.  The  name 
hemato-myelitis  is  given  by  Hayem  to  cases  of  acute  myelitis  attended  by 
extensive  hemorrhage.  From  the  sudden  development  of  the  s3rmptoms  it  is 
also  called  apoplectiform  myelitis.  The  stage  of  red  softening  gradually 
gives  place  to  that  of  yellow  softening.  The  yellow  color  is  due  to  altera- 
tions in  the  blood-pigment,  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  to  the  presence  of  pus- 
cells  and  granular  corpuscles.  The  affected  portion  of  the  cord  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  swollen.  The  pia-arachnoid  membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  involved 
to  some  extent  in  the  inflammatory  process.  The  dorsal  and  the  lumbar 
regions  of  the  cord  are  the  favorite  seals  of  the  disease. 

The  microscopical  examination,  in  cases  of  acute  myelitis,  reveals  dilata- 
tion of  the  bloodvessels,  extravasated  red  blood-corpuscles,  granular  corpus- 
cles, fat  granules,  pus-cells,  disintegrated  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  swollen 
and  apparently  proliferating  neuroglia  cells,  granular  material,  especially 
around  the  vessels  (regarded  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as  coagulated  albuminous 
exudation,  and  called  by  him  ** granular  disintegration"),  blood-pigment,  and 
corpora  amylacea.  In  the  early  8ta<re,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  softened 
foci  in  the  later  stages,  the  axis-cylinders  of  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  are 
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much  swollen,  presenting  the  appearance  called  varicose  or  fasifonn  b3rper' 
trophj.  The  ganglion-cells  also  may  be  found  swollen,  8pbericaL»  pigmeiit<'\l. 
and  devoid  of  processes.  They  finally  undergo  atrophy  and  disappear.  The 
recognition  of  the  granular  corpuscles  (also  called  fat-granule  bodies,  infl4UDma- 
tory  corpuscles  of  Gluge)  is  of  great  assistance  in  distinguishing  ante-morum 
softening  from  the  softening  so  often  produced  artificially  in  removing  tbt 
cord.  These  corpuscles  are  usually  spherical  or  oval  in  shape,  vary  grv&tlv 
in  size,  and  are  so  densely  filled  with  small  fat-globules  as  to  appear  o|iaque 
by  transmitted,  and  bright  by  reflected,  light.  They  may  be  fomM*d  I  mm 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  from  neuroglia-cells,  from  cells  in  the  walU 
of  tlie  bloodvessels,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  ways.  They  are  not  di;»tinctive 
of  inflammation,  but  may  be  present  in  simple  degenerative  processes. 

If  acute  myelitis  pass  into  the  chronic  stage,  the  red  and  the  yellow  (riv*> 
place  to  white  softening.  Cysts  filled  with  a  whitish,  milky  fluid  mar  tr 
formed  as  in  cerebral  softening.  By  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  <:xu<li- 
tion,  by  atrophy  of  the  nerve-elements  and  the  production  of  fibrillaic^  coo- 
nective  tissue,  acute  myelitis  may  terminate  in  sclerosis,  as  has  been  dem*  n- 
strated  by  Leyden.  It  is  probable  that  very  mild  cases  of  myelitis  maj  U* 
followed  by  complete  restoration  to  the  normal  condition.  Certain  olieirnv 
tions  tend  to  show  that  nerve-fibres  in  the  cord,  which  have  been  de9tniv>*>l 
by  the  myelitic  process,  may  be  regenerated.  Suppuration  or  abscess  i*  ai' 
extremely  rare  form  or  termination  of  acute  myelitis,  and,  when  pre»t*n:.  » 
either  pysemic  or  consecutive  to  suppurative  processes  in  the  membnu)»?. 
vertebrae,  or  surrounding  parts. 

Transverse  myelitis  of  suflicient  duration  (probably  at  least  a  month   h 
followed  by  the  secondary  degenerations  of  Tiirck.     These  degen<*niii«T* 
affect  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres,  and  are  therefore  asceni:' * 
and,  when  the  myelitic  focus  does  not  reach  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe  ior.. 
descending.     The  ascending  degeneration  occupies  the  columns  of  GoU.  %\  i 
the  direct  cerebellar  fasciculi  (situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  po«4erior  *  ju*^ 
of  the  lateral  columns) ;  the  descending  degeneration  follows  the  cooi>«  ('' 
the  pyramidal  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  lateral  columns  (th«-  fvnt** 
in  the  median  part  of  the  anterior,  the  latter  in  the  posterior  part  \4  *  *- 
lateral  columns).     These  tracts,  when  degenerated,  appear  gray,  and  fiiu.  ^ 
atrophied,  the  procei^s  consisting  in  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  ner^t^ftt<*^ 
combined  with  increase  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  appearance  of  granular  r  '> 
puscles.     When  the  myelitis  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ooni«  ::• 
degenerations  are  bilateral.     Myelitis  confined  to  one  half  of  the  oord  i» « r  *t 
rare. 

Chronic  myelitis  includes,  according  to  common  usage,  the  procrsjfj  a*^ 
called  sclerosis  and  gray  degeneration.  It  is  characterized  by  pralttVn:  : 
of  the  neuroglia-elcment«,  resulting  in  the  production  of  fibrillated  coan>^s  *>  - 
tissue  and  the  atrophy  of  nerve  elements.  Granular  corpuscles  anii  0.1*^ •  ~- 
amylacea  may  also  be  present.  The  consistence  of  the  adt*ct'*<i  ^^n  < 
usually  firm,  its  size  diminished  rather  than  swollen,  its  color  gray.  >  a>  - 
times  there  are  no  morbid  changes  visible  to  the  naked  oye.  As  n  r^-"  -* 
their  clinical  history,  certain  cases  of  slowly  developing  Mifteninj;  tW  x^  •-  <" 
are  to  be  referred  to  chronic  myelitis  although  Ley  den  consider  nU  iiL^iar  * 
of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord  as  acute  in  their  origin. 

Chronic  myelitis  embraces  affections  of  the  cord  which  vary  Kvwtly  a»  • 
localization,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  pathological  process.  C«Ttnia  ^  '^- 
have  an  exact  localization,  and  follow  the  course  of  certain  defoitr  ^n«ifi»  • 
nerve-fibres  and  of  nerve-cells,  others  are  characterised  by  irrr^nilnr.tv  .: 
distribution  and  extent.  Of  the  forms  which  have  more  or  Iva*  411  xa  rxvr 
localization,  may  be  mentioned  posterior  spinal  sclerosis  or 
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primary  lateral  sclerosis,  and  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  (embracing  spinal 
paralysis  of  infants  and  adults,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy).  These 
will  receive  separate  consideration.  The  secondary  degenerations  of  Tiirck 
are  also  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  result  of  chronic  myelitis.  The 
name  funictdar  scleroiis  is  given  to  sclerosis  following  certain  definite  col- 
umns of  the  cord,  such  as  lateral  and  posterior  spinal  sclerosis.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  these  cases  the  primary  change  is  in  the  nerve-fibres,  whether  of 
the  nature  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  or  of  degeneration  is  uncertain. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  inflammation  should  be 
confined  to  the  course  of  definite  nerve-tracts.  The  most  important  exam- 
ples of  chronic  myelitis  with  irregular  distribution  are,  chronic  transverse 
myelitis,  circumscribed  sclerosis,  and  disseminated  or  multiple  sclerosis. 
Multiple  sclerosis  will  be  considered  separately,  as  it  has  a  well-defined  clin- 
ical history.  Myelitis  resulting  from  slow  compression  (angular  curvature 
resulting  from  Pott's  disease,  cancer  of  the  vertebrae,  intraspinal  tumors)  is 
usually  of  the  ordinary  transverse  variety  and  accompanied  by  secondary 
degenerations. 

The  clinical  history  of  acvte  myelitis  presents  variations  corresponding  to 
those  which  belong  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease.  The  latter 
furnish  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  and,  from  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  its  extent,  and  the  particular  parts  of  the  cord  which  are 
involved,  may  be  inferred  with  considerable  accuracy.  Certain  symptoms 
belong  alike  to  acute  spinal  meningitis  and  to  acute  myelitis.  In  many,  if 
not  in  most,  cases,  these  two  affections  are  associated.  In  meningitis,  the 
inflammation  extends  from  the  membranes  to  the  cord,  and  in  myelitis  the 
membranes  are  likely  to  be  secondarily  involved.  Practically,  at  the  bed- 
side, having  diagnosticated  an  acute  intra-spinal  inflammation,  exclusive  of 
intra-cranial  inflammatory  diseases,  the  diagnostic  problem  which  remains  is 
to  differentiate  myelitis  from  meningitis,  that  is,  to  decide  that  the  inflamma- 
tion has  its  origin  and  is  predominant  in  the  cord.  The  symptoms,  there- 
fore, which  distinguish  myelitis  from  spinal  meningitis  especially  claim 
attention. 

Disorders  of  sensation  are  apt  to  be  the  first  local  symptoms.  These  are, 
pain  in  the  back,  the  sensation  of  a  girdle  around  the  trunk  and  tenderness 
over  certain  of  the  vertebrae.  Preceding  paralysis,  the  muscles  which  are  to 
be  paralyzed  are  sometimes  affected  with  tremor  or  spasms. 

The  early  occurrence  of  paralysis  is  a  distinguishing  feature.  It  occurs 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  after  the  symptoms 
have  pointed  to  a  spinal  affection.  In  most  instances  the  form  of  the  paral- 
ysis is  paraplegic,  showing  the  seat  of  the  affection  to  be  in  the  dorsal  or  the 
lumbar  portiofi  of  the  cord.  According  to  the  seat  at  the  outset  or  the  sub- 
sequent extension  of  the  inflammation  upward  (ascending  myelitis),  the  muscles 
of  respiration  may  be  affected  and  the  upper  extremities.  The  speedy  occur- 
rence of  paralysis  is  evidence  of  the  cord  being  primarily  affected.  Sudden 
and  complete  paralysis  denotes  that  the  myelitis  is  central  and  accompanied 
by  hemorrhage  (hasmato-myelitis). 

'  Paralysis  affecting  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  more  constant  and  occurs 
earlier  in  myelitis  t^n  in  spinal  meningitis.  Loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  is 
more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  rare  for  sensory  paraly- 
sis to  be  wanting.  Its  absence  shows  that  the  myelitis  does  not  involve  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Sensation  may  not  be  lost,  but  more  or  less 
diminished,  and  it  may  be  characterized  by  retarded  transmission  of  sensory 
impressions.  Exceptionally  there  is  cutaneous  hyperaesthesia,  this  being 
attributable  to  complicating  meningitis.     Priapism  is  a  symptom  of  not  in- 
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frequent  occurrence.  Symptoms  relating  to  reflex  movements  are  of  fignifi- 
cance  as  regards  tlie  localization  and  the  extent  of  the  lesions.  The  contin- 
uance or  increase  of  the  reflex  movements  shows  either  that  disorganixinj; 
changes  have  not  taken  place,  or  that  the  disorganization  has  not  eztend^'d  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  loss  of  reflex  excita- 
bility is  an  effect  of  destruction  of  the  graj  matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord.  This  extension  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex  excitabilitj  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  motor  paralysis. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  constituting  the  80-caIkd 
spinal  epilepsy  of  Brown -Sequard,  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases  vf 
transverse  myelitis  not  involving  the  lower  lumbar  region. 

If  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged  for  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  take 
place,  this  is  proportionate  to  the  destruction  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord, 
and  in  proportion  as  wasting  occurs,  the  electric  excitability  of  the  mu>c]e$ 
is  lessened. 

In  myelitis  earlier  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  spinal  meningitis  th« 
parts  exposed  to  pressure — sacrum  and  trochanter — take  on  gangrcnott»  io- 
flammation.  Not  infrequently  this  occurs  within  a  few  days  after  the  attack. 
The  urine  is  retained  and  within  a  short  period  becomes  alkaline.  The  pre- 
sence of  muco-pus  shows  the  existence  of  cystitis. 

Fever,  in  cases  of  acute  myelitis,  is  rarely  high,  and  generally  of  a  low 
grade.  The  propriety  of  the  term  acute,  in  this  connection,  has  reference  lo 
the  rapid  development  of  grave  symptoms,  rather  than  to  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature and  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Fever  sympic^ 
malic  of  gangrenous  inflammation  (septic  fever)  and  of  cystitis,  occurs  in  thv 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Acute  myelitis  may  run  a  rapid  course,  destroying  life  in  a  few  dajrs ;  or 
death  may  take  place  as  a  result,  in  part,  of  gangrenous  inflammatioD  aL<i 
cystitis  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  Complete  recovery  is  rare.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  becomes  chronic  It  may  end  in 
more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  cord,  and  patients  may  live  indeflnitilj 
with  a  pcnnanent  paraplegia,  the  general  health  being  good. 

In  the  foregoing  account- of  the  symptomatology  of  acute  myelitis,  refervnoe 
has  been  had  especially  to  the  parts  involved  in  the  diflerentiation  from  acui»* 
spinal  meningitis.  These  points  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  accimnt 
given  of  the  latter  disease  (vicU  page  70f>).  The  aflfection  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  functional  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  called  arutr 
ascending  paralysis  (vide  Chapter  V.),  closely  resembles  acute  ascemlinj 
myelitis,  and  the  differentiation  is  not  easily  made  prior  to  the  autopsy.  Tht* 
symptoms  which  relate  to  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  the  paialysif  a 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  occurrence  of  cystitis  and  of  bed-sores  at  an  early 
period,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  of  acute  myelitis  as  contrastetl  with  9i>- 
called  systemic  reflex  and  functional  paralysis.  Acute  myelitis,  the  inflam- 
mation limited  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  (anteri^ir 
poliomyelitis)  constituting  the  afl*ection  known  as  infantile  paralysi*:.  and  as 
analogous  aflection  in  adults,  will  be  considered  separately  in  this  chapter. 

Acute  myelitis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease,  especially  if  cases  oif  trao- 
matic  origin  be  excluded.  Aside  from  injuries  of  the  cord  from  iTracnirr>, 
contusions,  penetrating  wounds,  etc.,  prolonged  ex|K>sure  to  cold,  a<  in  sleep- 
ing upon  damp  ground,  seems  to  be  the  only  cause  clearly  apparent.  Tbr 
adequateness  of  other  agencies  supposed  to  be  causative,  such  as  miisrular 
efforts,  excessive  venery,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  is  promblrina- 
tical.     The  disease  occurs  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  anv  causative  a!^'DCT. 

The  treatment  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  myelitis  has  for  its  objects  diminu- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  and  the  prevention  of  disox^ganixaik^n 
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therefrom  resulting.  Dry  cupping  over  the  spine,  and,  in  full-blooded  sub- 
jects, the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches  are  indicated.  The 
application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  spine  is  recommended.  Ergot  and  bella- 
donna have  been  supposed  to  be  useful  by  causing  contraction  of  the  arteries 
of  the  cord.  Mercurialization,  by  giving  calomel  and  also  bj  inunction,  is 
to  be  advocated  in  view  of  the  danger  and  often  rapid  progress  of  this  dis- 
ease, on  the  ground  that  the  notions  formerly  held  in  regard  to  the  antiphlo- 
«ri.<tic  effect  of  mercury  are  not  without  some  foundation,  and  that  the  evils 
of  the  remedy  are  of  little  moment,  provided  it  has  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  inflammatory  process,  however  small  this  influence  may  be. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  acute  stage  is  too  brief  to  aflTord  much  time 
for  treatment  with  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  This  may  be  inferred 
when  complete  paralysis  has  taken  place.  Revulsive  applications  to  the 
»pine  may  be  employed  ;  but,  considering  the  liability  to  gangrenous  inflam- 
matioDy  they  should  not  be  made  in  situations  exposed  to  pressure.  To  obviate 
the  effects  of  pressure  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Relieving  the 
Uadder  of  an  accumulation  of  urine  is  important,  and,  also,  proper  attention 
to  the  early  symptoms  of  cystitis. 

Absolute  rest  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Brown-S^quard 
adviii^fs  recumbency  on  the  abdomen,  but  the  continuance  of  this  decubitus  is 
hardly  practicable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impfopriety 
u(  the  employment  of  electricity  in  acute  myelitis.  Strychnia  is  contra- 
indicated. 

f'hrcnic  myelitUy  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  includes 
^»enil  distinct  affections,  among  which  are,  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  column 
<»'  thv  cord,  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns, 
interior  poliomyelitis,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.    These  will  be  con- 

•  I'THd  in  this  chapter  under  separate  headings.    Exclusive  of  these  affections, 

iX,*-  t/-rm  chronic  myelitis  denotes  an  inflammatory  affection  localized  in  a  seg- 

tuf'ttt^  or  sometimes  in  more  than  one  segment,  and  extending  transversely, 

ni*>n»  or  less,  throughout  the  cord  (transverse  myelitis).     The  form  of  para- 

^-'i*  resulting  therefrom  is  generally  paraplegia,  but,  if  the  cervical  portion 

••*'  the  cord  be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  general  spinal  paralysis  is  the  result. 

In  caso  of  the  disease  as  thus  restricted,  the  clinical  problem  is  similar  to 

r.'jt  in  cases  of  the  acute  form,  namely,  to  differentiate  chronic  myelitis 

tri>m   chronic  spinal  meningitis.     Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in 

itf  latter  aff*ection,  the  inflammation  extends  more  or  less  from  the  meninges 

'■•  the  cord,  and  that,  in  the  former  affection,  inflammation  of  the  cord  gene- 

rUiT   involves  the  meninges.     The  antecedent  history  is  to  be  taken  into 

.'.vffunU     Both  chronic  myelitis  and  chronic  spinal  meningitis  may  have 

r^>-n   preceded  by  an  acute  form  of  disease,  and,  of  course,  tlie  chronic  has 

*^.*  «Hanie  primary  seat  as  the  acute.    If,  therefore,  the  previous  history  show 

'■*.*  acute  disease  to  have  been  acute  myelitis,  the  existing  affection  is  chronic 

*!:;•'  Hti». 

A«  r^i^ds  the  symptoms,  they  point  to  myelitis,  instead  of  meningitis,  in 
r«fpr»rtion  as  they  represent  more  or  less  disorganization  of  the  cord.    Hence, 

rii(»J«-C4*nefls  of  the  paralysis,  sensory  as  well  as  motor  |>aralysis,  paralysis  of 
'*••  hlA<ider  and  rectum,  cystitis,  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  a 
''  rid*-ney  to  gangrenous  ulceration,  are  diagnostic  of  myelitis  rather  than  spinal 
.11-  ninii^itis. 

rj«e   practical  importance  of  making  this  discrimination  relates  chiefly  to 

•  F'rrjjirnosis.  The  prospect  of  improvement  and  recovery  is  far  better  in 
-.*•-«  oT  fKpinal  meningitis  than  in  cases  of  myelitis.  In  proportion  as  the  symp- 
*r^*   denote  disorganiuition  of  the  cord  (softening  and  secondary  atrophy), 
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the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  As  already  stated,  however,  destruction  of  tbf 
cord,  causing  complete  motor  aod  sensory  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  is  n**: 
incompatible  with  long  life  and  good  general  health.  In  the  preceding  <•<:.- 
tions  of  this  work,  a  case  is  cited  in  which  complete  paraplegia  follov«*l 
a  fall  of  forty  feet,  and,  after  death  there  was  found  atrophy  of  the  ctn! 
below  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  This  patient  lived  over  fifty  years  ar>  r 
the  accident,  married,  and  had  six  children,  amassed  a  little  fortune  by  h:i 
industry,  and,  finally,  died  with  double  pneumonia.  In  another  case,  repon«^ 
by  Dr.  Purple,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  1853,  there  was  ft.n.- 
plete  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  below  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra*  foUovii  ^ 
an  injury.  In  this  case  the  patient,  finding  his  lower  limbs  burthensonr . 
persuaded  a  surgeon  to  amputate  them  near  the  hip-joinL  The  opemxif: 
was  wholly  without  pain,  and  the  stumps  healed  readily. 

The  measures  of  treatment  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  myelitis  are  rp>f. 
as  long  as  the  symptoms  denote  an  inflammatory  condition,  and  modfra:* 
counter-irritation  over  the  spine.  Remedies  given  with  a  view  to  promote  i-  " 
absorption  of  morbid  products,  namely,  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  menrun . 
are  not  indicated ;  severe  counter-irritation — moxa,  issues,  setons,  etc. — -« 
of  no  use.  Electricity  may  be  useful  in  retarding  atrophy  of  the  paralyz 
muscles.  The  application  of  water  to  the  spine  by  sponging  and  compn^ 
is  to  be  recommended,  but  cold  affusions  and  hydropathic  packing  are  hurt, 
ful.  Experience  has  shown  the  hurtfulness  of  thermal  baths.  Attention  u 
the  bladder  is  important.  Indications  pertaining  to  the  general  condition  u 
the  patient  are  to  be  met.  If  the  patient  be  confined  to  the  bed,  precauiioa- 
are  to  be  taken  against  the  efiects  of  pressure. 

Cerebro-spinal  ScleroBis.     Maltiple  or  Ininiar 

ScleroBis. 

Among  the  names  for  this  affection  may  be  mentioned  multiple  scler-^lr 
disseminated  sclerosis,  insular  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  itUr.^ 
en  plaques  disseminies,  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  disseminated  chronic  inter- 
stitial encephalo-myelitis.  The  disease  was  recognized  pathologicallv  b^ 
Cruveilhier  (1835)  and  by  TUrck  (1855).  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  it 
has  been  studied  most  thoroughly  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils.^  It  is  character- 
ized anatomically  by  the  development  of  many  or  of  few  nodules  of  scit^- 
rotic  tissue  in  the  central  nervous  system.  These  nodules  are  the  result  o:' 
a  disseminated  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  Charcot  distinguish^^, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  nodules,  three  types  of  the  disease,  namelj. 
the  cerebro-spinal,  the  cerebral,  and  the  spinal.  The  cerebro-spinal  form  t« 
the  most  common  type,  its  clinical  history  is  best  understood,  and  it  is  t^^ 
one  most  readily  diagnosticated.  The  spinal  form,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge as  regards  its  symptomatology,  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  chronic  myelitis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  spots  of  sclerosis  can  be  recognized  by  tb« 
naked  eye.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  visible  only  microscopic;JlT. 
They  are  distributed  irregularly  throughout  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblon- 
gata, pons  Varolii,  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  sclerotic  islands  in  tr.<* 
pons  and  medulla  are  rarely  absent,  and  they  give  rise  to  characteristic  sjin;- 
toms.  Their  number  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  greater  in  the  ^hiu 
than  in  the  cortical  substance.  In  the  cord,  they  occupy,  unsymmetnc:iu>K 
both  white  and  gray  matter.     They  may  be  concealed  in  the  interior,  or. 

^  Cbarcot,  Gaz.  des  Hdpiteaas,  1868.      Bounieville  et  Gu^nrd,  De  la  Scl^ru^  w 
plaques  disseiuinee-*,  PariR,  1869. 
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reaching  the  surface,  they  may  be  visible  from  the  exterior.  It  is  rare  for 
the  sclerosis  to  extend  througnout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord.  The 
nodules  may  be  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  or  several  may  coalesce.  The 
size  of  individual  nodules  may  vary  from  microscopic  dimensions  to  several 
inches  in  length.  The  color  of  the  sclerotic  spots  is  reddish -gray,  the  con- 
sistence, especially  in  the  brain,  firmer  than  normal,  the  cut  surface  smooth 
and  tiomewhat  translucent,  the  borders  irregular  and  in  many  cases  well  de- 
delined.  The  affected  parts  may  be  shrunken,  or  of  normal,  or  even  increased, 
size.  The  membranes,  especially  the  pia  mater,  may  be  thickened  and  opaque, 
or  they  may  be  unchanged. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  gray,  sclerotic  nodules  reveals,  as 
the  essential  change,  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  together  with  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  interstitial  tissue  appears  as  a  finely 
fibriUated,  but  dense,  connective  tissue,  mingled  with  finely  granular  material. 
Large  stellate  cells,  called  Deiter's  cells  or  spider-cells,  are  often  present. 
The  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  are  notably  thickened,  and  often  infiltrated 
with  fat  molecules  and  lymphoid  cells.  Granular  corpuscles,  and  corpora 
amjlacea  are  usually  present  but  not  in  large  number.  In  the  sclerosed 
patches  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  have  disappeared,^  those  remaining  being, 
tor  the  most  part,  naked  axis-cylinders,  sometimes  much  hypertropied.  At 
the  borders  of  the  sclerotic  nodules  the  neuroglia-reticula  are  swollen,  and 
the  cells  apparently  in  proliferation.  The  ganglion  cells,  when  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  involved,  become  filled  with  yellow  pigment,  lose  their  processes, 
and  finally  disappear  by  atrophy.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Frommann  that 
sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  in  the  form  of  free  globules  and  in 
cells,  occupies  the  sclerotic  islands.  This  he  refers  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  elements  of  the  neuroglia.  Similar  gray,  translucent  spots  of  sclerosis 
have  been  observed  also  in  the  cerebral  nerves  and  in  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Sclerotic  nodules  have  been  recognized  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  optic  nerves. 

The  individuality  of  this  affection  has  been  recognized  only  within  a  few 
years.  Prior  to  its  clinical  characteristics  having  been  pointed  out  by  Char- 
cot and  others,  it  was  confounded  with  locomotor  ataxia,  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  senile  trembling,  and,  more  especially,  paralysis  agitains.  Typi- 
cal cases,  at  the  present  time,  are  readily  discriminated.  This  statement 
will  not  apply  to  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  lesions  are  limited  to  either 
the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord.  I  have  met  with  an  instance,  the  diagnostic 
features  being  extremely  well  marked,  in  which  there  were  no  symptoms, 
other  than  tremor,  pointing  to  a  cerebral  affection,  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease extending  over  many  years. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  usually  very  gradual,  and,  for  a  consid* 
erable  period,  its  peculiar  characters  may  not  be  declared.  Various  indefinite 
sjcipcoms  referable  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  may  have  existed  for  months 
and  even  years  before  a  positive  diagnosis  is  practicable.  Among  these 
symptoms  are,  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  mental  disturbance,  apoplectiform  at* 
tacks,  abnormal  sensations  in  the  limbs,  muscular  feebleness  (paresis),  lack 
of  co-ordinating  power  (ataxia),  etc.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  different 
cases  offer  a  great  diversity  as  regards,  not  only  the  initial  symptoms,  but 
those  associated  with  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  great  are  the  differences  as  regards  the  number,  size,  and  situa- 

'  Later  observations  (Erb,  Frommann)  do  not  oonflrm  the  opinion  of  Charcot  that 
insular  sclerosis,  in  distinction  from  other  forms  of  ohronic  myelitis,  is  characterized 
hj  the  preservation  of  nameroas  nerve-fibres  in  the  sclerotic  islands. 
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tions  of  the  sclerotic  patches.  The  interpretation  of  the  diverse  sjmpathetie 
phenomena  is  to  be  sought  after  in  the  pathological  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  in  which  the  lesions 
are  liable  to  be  seated.  Charcot  calls  the  disease  polymorphous,  in  view  of 
the  great  variety  of  the  forms  of  disorder  observed  in  different  cases.  Not- 
withstanding these  variations,  the  diagnostic  features,  when  these  are  present, 
render  the  differentiation  from  the  several  diseases  just  named  not  difficult. 

Following  incomplete  paralysis  of  one  or  both  of  the  lower  limlis  and,  per- 
haps, also  of  the  up()er  limbs,  accompanied  often  by  rigidity  of  the  muMrlm 
(spastic  paralysis),  tremor  occurs,  and  the  most  diagnostic  f^F^ture  relates  to 
this  symptom.     The  tremor  is  excited  by  volition,  and  is  wanting  a«  lonz  a» 
there  is  no  exercise  of  the  will  (volitional  tremor).     The  muscles  are  qui«>t, 
or  nearly  so,  if  the  patient  be  entirely  at  rest,  but  whenever  any  aetion  n 
excited  by  the  will,  they  take  on  automatic  spasmodic  movements  more  or 
less  violent,  and   the  patient's  will  is  powerless  for  their  arrest.     T}ie«^ 
movements  may  extend  from  the  limbs  over  the  whole  bodv.     A  ho>\tiul 
patient  for  a  long  time  under  my  observation,  while  sitting  quietly  wa>  irf^ 
from  tremor,  hut  directly  he  made  any  voluntary  effort  the  motions  of  )ii« 
limbs  and  body  were  so  violent  and  grotesque  that  it  was  diflicult  to  nnnm 
the  spectacle  otherwise  than  as  ludicrous.     The  tremor  which  is  thus  chani>** 
teristic  of  this  disease,  is  analogous  to  that  of  chorea  in  so  far  as  it  u  amiw 
matic,  but  excited  by  the  will.     In  chorea,  however,  automatic  movenif!*^ 
take  place  without,  as  well  as  with,  the  exercise  of  the  will.     The  tremor 
differs  from  the  incoordinate  movements  of  ataxia,  in  that  the  latter  are  r-ii 
automatic.     The  tremor  in  cases  of  senile  trembling  and  paraly««i:«  a«Hta;:«. 
differs  in  being  independent  of  volition,  taking  place  when  the  patient  i*"  •()• 
tirely  at  rest.     Moreover,  in  both  these  affections  the  movement*  an*  i*^* 
violent,  have  less  range,  and  are  more  rhythmical  in  character.     The  tern; 
shaking  tremor  expresses  more  correctly  the  movements  in  multiple  H-i*n  •  • 
than  the  word  tremor  alone.     This  symptom  is  referable  to  lesions  fieaif^:  >'• 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

A  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech  is  diagnostic  of  this  disease.  The  pati*  nt 
speaks  in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner,  with  intervals  between  syllaM^*^*  a«  t* 
scanning.  The  peculiarity  is  known  as  the  <*  scanning  speech."  The  ^ 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  whis[)er.  Aphonia  and  the  feeble,  monot* :  •  • 
voice  are  referable  to  pai*esis  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  some  case*  the  !  •  *. 
tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  palate  become  paralyzed,  as  in  cas<*»  of  bu.  ^* 
paralysis. 

Impaired  vision  (amblyopia)  and  double  vision  (diplopia")  occur  jhA  in*-»- 
quently ;  and  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus)  is  so  fr»*qu«'nt  i"  *  * 
disease  and  so  rare  in  other  diseases,  that  it  has  much  diagnostic  signirii*-.!*'  « ■ 
These  symptoms  represent  sclerotic  patches  affecting  the  optic  tnM»:«  ' 
nerves,  and  nerves  going  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  Inet]uality  t^'  \\ 
pupils  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom. 

Sensory  paralysis  is  rarely  marked,  and  is  not  infrequently  wmntin;.     1* 
however,  the  sclerotic  patches  involve  the  posterior  columns  of  the  r  ^ 
more  or  less  impairment  of  sensibility  and  ataxia  are  a*sociatt><l.      Tb«-rr  mt  • 
be  little  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  oth^m.'**. 
inference,  in  these  instances,  being  that  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  ie^::-' 
of  the  cord  are  involved. 

Disturbances  referable  to  the  brain  are  rarely,  but  9ometimc««  vant  -r 
The  mental  faculties  generally  fail.     Patients  often  alternately   wf^:«  & 
laugh  irrationally,  and  progressive  deterioration  of  the  mind  en«ls  *•  •    - 
in  imbecility.     Apoplectiform  attacks  are  liable  to  ocean  accompa- 
hemiplegia.     With  these  attacks  there  may  be  considermble  frve 
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an  intercurrent  acate  inflammatorj  condition.  Patients  usually  recover 
from  these  attacks  but  they  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  chiefly  on  the  tremor,  together  with  the 
peculiar  disorder  of  speech,  taken  in  connection  with  the  varied  motor, 
sensory,  and  mental  disturbances.  The  diagnostic  criteria  probably  proceed 
from  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii.  If  these  parts 
escape,  which  probably  is  rare,  the  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease  may 
be  wanting.  An  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  age  of  the  patient. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  commencement  of  the  disease  dates  from  a 
period  between  20  and  40  years  of  life. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  age,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  etiology. 

The  disease  is  usually  progressive,  but  with  a  slow  march,  the  duration 
eometimes  extending  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Long  periods,  in  which  the 
disease  appears  to  be  stationary,  are  not  uncommon,  and,  also,  periods  in 
which  the  symptoms  give  delusive  hopes  of  real  improvement.  Often  the 
life  of  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  A  fatal  end- 
ing  may  be  due  to  disturbances  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  incident  to  the 
occurrence  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Irrespective  of  these  causes,  death  is  the 
result  of  exhaustion  from  cystitis,  bed-sores,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  nutrition.  Clinical  experience  thus  far  has  furnished  no 
groond  for  entertaining  any  hope  of  recovery  from  the  disease. 

The  utmost  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  that  the  disease  will 
remain  stationary,  or,  if  it  be  progressive,  that  the  progress  may  be  retarded. 
Various  remedies  have  seemed  to  be  of  use  in  isolated  cases.  Among  these 
are  the  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic,  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  phosphide 
of  zinc  The  latter  remedy,  in  a  case  under  my  observation,  was  repeatedly 
followed  by  distinct,  although  limited,  improvement.  Electricity  and  hydro- 
pathic treatment  have  appeared  to  be  beneficial.  More  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  causes  of  disorder,  from  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  and  from  treatment  governed  by 
symptomatic  indications,  than  from  any  remedies  given  with  a  view  to  a 
special  influence  upon  the  disease. 

Looomotor  Ataxia.    Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis. 

This  affection  was  described  by  Duchenne  in  1858  and  1859,  under  the 
name  progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  more  fully  than  by  any  previous  writer ; 
hence  Trousseau  designated  it  Duchenne's  disease.  The  principal  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  however,  had  been  recognized  previously  by  Romberg,  who 
applied  to  it  the  old  name  tabes  dor  salts.  The  distinctive  character  and  the 
seat  of  the  affection  were  clearly  defined  also  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  prior  to 
the  researches  of  Duchenne.  Other  names  of  the  disease  are  gray  degenera^ 
tion  of  the  posterior  columns ,  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns^  posterior 
chronic  leucomyelitis, 

.The  anatomical  characters  of  locomotor  ataxia  consist  of  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  frequently  a  part  of  the  lateral 
columns,  and  of  the  gray  substance.  The  posterior  nerve-roots  are  atrophic 
and  gray.  The  pia  mater  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  is  thickened, 
opaque,  and  often  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  In  advanced  cases,  the  poste- 
rior columns  appear  shrunken,  gray,  and  somewhat  firmer  than  normal.  The 
observations  of  Pierret  (1872),  under  Charcot's  direction,  render  it  probable 
that  the  primary  seat  of  the  sclerosis  is  in  two  bands,  each  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  lying  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  posterior 
horns  of  gray  matter.     These  bands  they  call  the  external  or  lateral  bands. 
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This  view  of  Pierret  and  Charcot  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  &ct  thit 
sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Ooll,  although  usually  present  in  locomotor  aUxia, 
does  not  cause  ataxic  symptoms,  as  shown  in  cases  of  ascending  secondarj 
degeneration  and  of  pnmarj  sclerosis  of  these  columns ;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  on  the  observation  of  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  the  i<clen>su 
was  confined  to  the  external  bands,  while  the  columns  of  Go! I  were  normal. 
When,  as  is  usual,  the  symptoms  are  most  marked  in  the  lower  extreroitief^, 
the  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  are  most  extensive  and  advanced  ia 
the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  regions.     Here  the  whole  thickness  of  tLe 
posterior  columns  is  involved.     In  very  rare  cases  the  symptoms  are  chicflj 
referable  to  the  upper  extremities,  the  sclerosis  then  being  most  developed  in 
the  cervical  enlargement.     As  a  rule,  however,  while  the  dorso-lumbar  scW- 
rosis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  columns,  it  is  found  that,  to 
the  cervical  region,  ttie  sclerosis  is  confined  either  to  the  columns  of  GoU  or 
to  these  together  with  the  external  bands.     The  almost  constant  involve^ 
ment  of  the  columns  of  Goll  may  be  regarded  as  referable  to  an  a^cend'm^ 
secondary  degeneration.     The  sclerosis  may  be  traced  oontinuous^Iy  to  th« 
restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  ceases.     There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  disease  during  the  later  stages  to  extend  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  columns.     The  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  seem  to  be  <!^De. 
rally  involved.     Extension  to  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter  is  a  rmiv 
complication,  causing  muscular  atrophy.      Gray  degeneration  of  the  oi'tu* 
nerves,  and,  rarely,  of  the  oculo-motor,  hypoglossal,  and  certain  otber  craii^ol 
nerves,  has  been  observed. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  sclerosed  parts  reveals  increase  of  t(^ 
interstitial  tissue,  which  appears  as  a  dense  but  finely  fibrillated  con:i«c*.i>r 
tissue,  containing,  in  the  early  stages,  many  nuclei  and  granular  corpu*^  I* «. 
and,  in  the  later  stages,  abundant  corpora  amylacea.   The  walla  of  tbt*  M<«*i- 
vessels  are  thickened,  and  the  perivascular  sheaths  inclose  a  large  nomtivr  ••< 
fat  globules  which  have  probably  been  derived  from  the  products  of  tA^T 
degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements.     The  nerve-fibres  lose  their  nH^iullan 
sheaths,  undergo  atrophy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  disappear.    Tlie  exact  kM%iJL:  *- 
tion  of  the  sclerosis  as  described  above  can  only  be  determined  by  micnx'^*'  - 
cal  study.    The  morbid  process  is  regarded  by  most  writers  as  be<nnnio^  in  *.  ^ 
nerve-fibres  either  as  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  (Vulpian,  Cbarvui,  Ert> 
or  as  a  degeneration  (Leyden),  the  chronic  interstitial  inflatnmatioD  U    z 
a  secondary  change.    The  histological  appearances  are  those  of  chronic  inf  r- 
stitial  myelitis,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  a  primary  inierptitial  uiAas^ 
mation  should  remain  confined  to  the  course  of  definite  groo|)S  of  nerre^lr*-^ 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  not  a  form  of  paralysis,  although  gpnerallv  aasnctmi^d 
with  diminished  sensibility,  and  not  infrequently  with  more  or  ie«*  diainw- 
tion  of  motor  power.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  aAfctioo  is  im|ttir* 
ment  or  loss  of  the  ability  to  combine  and  direct  voluntary  muscular  m*-^''- 
ments.  The  patient  may  have  as  much  muscular  strength  as  in  health.  b»t 
there  is  either  inability  or  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  the  action  of  the  mu-^  * 
by  the  will.  A  natural  division  is,  into  the  prodromic  period  or  first  Mar. 
the  ataxic  period  or  second  stage,  and  the  paralytic  or  third  sta|sr. 

Lancinating,  shooting  |iains,  usually  at  first  in  the  lower,  aD«l  later  is  '.t' 
upper,  limbs  often  constitute  a  prominent  symptom.  The  i^atWtit  «•'':** 
compares  the  pains  to  those  caused  by  electric  shocks.  In  cooar«|ttriurr  . 
their  intensity  they  have  been  called  fulgurating  pains.  Thej  are  noi  9t«>  - 
tively  characteristic,  inasmuch  as  they  occur  in  other  forms  of  niTf4iti<>,  %t  • 
they  are  not  invariably  present  in  cases  of  ataxia.  The  **girdW 
which  is  a  symptom  in  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  coi\l«  is 
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felL  Otber  events  ^Iiich  may  occur  iu  the  first  stage  are,  nocturnal  incon- 
tiueace  of  urine,  frequent  seminal  emissions,  anaphrodisia,  or,  on  the  other 
band,  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  sexual  organs,  urethral  and  rectal  neuralgic 
pains,  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  tlie  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  after  any  exertion, 
attacks  of  vomiting  accompanied  by  gastralgia  (crUes  gastriques  of  Charcot), 
}jairalysis  of  certain  of  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball — the  oculo-motorius,  the 
abducens,  and,  rarely,  the  trochlearis — ^giving  rise  to  strabismus,  diplopia,  and 
ptosis.  These  paralytic  symptoms  may  be  transient ;  they  may  disappear 
and  return,  sometimes  remaining  permanently.  Impairment  of  vision  in  some 
cases  occurs  early,  and  it  may  end  in  amaurosis.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows 
an  opaque,  pearly  whiteness  of  the  optic  papilla,  characteristic  of  progressive 
atrophy.  Irregularity  of  the  pupils  is  not  infrequent.  The  pupil  on  one  side 
may  be  contracted  to  a  pin's  point,  showing  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  with  this  symptom  are  sometimes  associated  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
increased  heat  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.  The  pupil  on  one  side 
may  be  contracted  and  on  the  other  side  dilated.  Oftener  both  pupils  are 
contracted.  Difficulty  of  speech  from  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus,  and 
paralysis  affecting  branches  of  the  trigeminus  and  facial  nerve,  are  occasional 
symptoms.  The  acoustic  nerve  is  sometimes  involved.  These  events  are 
liable  to  occur  in  the  first  stage,  that  is,  they  may  precede  the  development 
of  ataxia,  or  their  occurrence  may  be  delayed  until  the  second  stage.  They 
may  precede  for  a  long  period — months  and  even  years — the  ataxic  cliarac- 
t4:ri<tics.     The  latter  mark  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  ataxia  is  generally  first  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities.     It  may 

appear  first  in  the  upper  extremities.     This  was  true  of  a  case  which  I  have 

obt^erved.     One  lower  limb  is  sometimes  affected  before  the  other,  and  both 

limbA  on  the  same  side  may  be  first  affected.    When  one  limb  is  first  affected 

whether  it  be  a  lower  or  an  upper  extremity,  it  is  on  the  left  oftener  than  on 

ii>^  right  side.     The  detect  of  co-ordination  is  apparent  when  any  combined 

mnvements  are  undertaken.     In  proportion  as  the  affection  is  marked,  the 

imt'ieni*B  gait  in  walking  is  uncertain,  irregular,  and  grotesque.     The  lower 

Um\»  are  thrown  forward  by  forcible  jerks,  without  definite  direction.     The 

Ui«ly  is  sometimes  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  an 

«*«)fiilibrium,  and  the  arms  thrown  out  like  those  of  a  person  balancing  on  the 

ti;;bt  rope.     In  cases  less  marked,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 

t^r^nning  to  walk,  and,  after  getting  under  way,  the  patient  is  unable  to 

Advance  slowly,  but  walks  with  precipitation;  the  legs  are  thrown  forward 

w  fth  a  quick,  jerking  movement,  the  feet  brought  to  the  ground  on  the  heels 

with  force,  and  liable  to  strike  against  each  other.     Notwithstanding  the 

%  loleoce  of  the  exertions,  the  muscular  strength  being  retained,  patients  are 

«««n>«rtiine8  able  to  travel  long  distances.     In  an  extreme  degree  of  the  affec- 

t  :on«  walking,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  assistants,  is  impossible,  and  the 

jatieot  ii«  confined  to  the  chair  or  bed. 

The  defect  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the  upper  extremities  is  shown  by 
an  inability  to  execute  acts  which  require  the  combined  movements  of  the 
frnireTV.  The  patient  is  unable  to  button  or  unbutton  clothes ;  yet  the  grasp 
toMj  have  not  less  force  than  in  health.  A  patient  whom  I  exhibited  at  a 
■l.ziic  tried  in  vain  to  unbutton  his  vest,  but  his  grip  was  too  strong  to  be 
fiTprne.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  unable  to  guide  the  hand  to  his 
umHBtik^  and  requires  to  be  fed  by  others. 

In  m  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  affection  progressively  extends  over 
t*  *f  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  increases  in  degree  more  or  less  slowly. 
'/  ^9^  defective  co-ordinating  power  may  be  much  more  marked  at  some  times 
**.an  At  others.  A  patient  for  some  time  under  my  observation,  who  had  had 
(1jI«  a.0«^tion  for  five  years,  habitually  walked  with  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
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certainty  and  irregularity,  and  enunciated  with  labor  and  slowly,  but  distinctlr. 
This  patient  at  times,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  walked  with  great  diffi- 
culty, presenting  in  a  marked  degree  the  characteristic  gait,  and  the  vmliar- 
rassment  in  speech  was  such  that  he  was  with  difficulty  understood.  The<e 
paroxysms  recurred  on  some  days  repeatedly,  and  he  was  sometimes  ext^mpt 
from  them  for  several  successive  days.  This  patient  ha<l  occasionally  double 
vision  and  night-blindness. 

A  symptom,  even  when  the  affection  is  slight,  is  inability  to  stand  with  tLe 
eyes  closed.  This  symptom  is  not  pathognomic  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
patient,  with  the  feet  in  apposition,  and  the  eyes  closed,  shortly  reels,  and 
would  fall  if  not  supported.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  co-existence  oT 
more  or  less  ansesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Patients,  however,  witb 
notable  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  soles,  but  who  have  not  ataxia,  are  fMnne- 
times  able  to  stand  without  difficulty  when  the  eyes  are  closed.^  A  modert&e 
amount  of  ataxia  occasions  want  of  confidence  in  the  locomotory  powers.  A 
patient  of  mine  has  the  disease  only  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  walk  usually 
with  what  seems  an  eccentric  gait;  but  were  he  to  cross  a  street  when  it 
became  necessary  to  hasten  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  carriap*^,  b<* 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  headway,  and  he  carefuUy  avoids  suc^ 
a  contingency. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  more  or  less  impair^ 
The  amount  of  sensory  paralysis  varies  in  different  cases.  Generally  N>th 
anaesthesia  and  analgesia  are  combined.  There  is  also  diminution  of  tie 
sense  of  weight  and  of  temperature.  The  so-called  muscular  sense  is  lo* 
paired.  Retardation  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  sen^o- 
rium  is  sometimes  marked.  These  symptoms  denote  that  the  posterior  lKtn'> 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  are  implicated.  The  difficulty  in  walkins  t* 
increased  by  the  impairment  of  sensibility.  The  patient's  eyes  are  dinrc:'-'! 
to  the  feet  and  ground  in  walking ;  there  may  be  inability  to  walk  with  tW 
eyes  closed. 

As  already  stated,  although  distinct  from  motor  paralysis,  the  latter  v^t 
co-exist  with  the  ataxia,  and  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary  as  rv^Euri> 
the  former.  In  cases  of  paralysis  from  different  spinal  affect iona,  the  df» 
culty  in  walking  depends  often  measurably  on  defective  power  of  co-ordinAti"n. 

Impotence  occurs,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later,  either  before  or  after  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  disease  to  the  ataxic  stage. 

Affections  of  the  joints  occur  in  a  proportion  of  cases,  small,  but  sofiK^'^t 
in  number  to  show  a  pathological  connection.     These  have  been  de«mU  *.. 
especially  by  Charcot,  under  the  name  ataxic  arthropathies.     They  may  m--  • 
before  as  well  as  after  the  development  of  the  ataxic  condition.     Georru  - 
the  larger,  but  sometimes  the  smaller,  joints  are  affected.     Those  mtt»rk<-«!    > 
preference  are  the  knee  and  the  shoulder.     The  joints  are  attacked  soil  i 
without  any  traumatic  cause ;  they  are  swollen  from  intra-articulmr  efiu^ 
pain  and  fever  are  wanting,  and  recovery  often  takes  place  aAer  aeTen 
or  months.     On  the  other  hand,  permanent  structunil  cliangea   buit  br  tt< 
result,  leading  sometimes  to  dislocation.'     The  affections  of  the  jouiu  arr 
considered  as  denoting  that  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter  hmve  brct^* 
involved.     A  corroborative  fact  is  that  they  are  accompanied  by  vicii&£  *t 
the  muscles. 

The  conditions  as  regards  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  are  noC  ontt'rn 
in  different  cases  or  in  different  periods  of  the  same  case.     The   10.4- a. 
reflex  action  of  tendons  is  generally  wanting.    Percussion  over  the  lifsmsirt...': 
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patells  or  over  the  tendo  Achilles,  does  not  occasion  spasmodic  movements  as 
in  health.  This  is  a  point  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  condition  as  re- 
gards reflex  excitability  of  the  tendons  has  no  relation  to  the  cutaneous  reflex 
excitability.  As  a  rule,  for  a  long  period  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  well 
maintained. 

In  the  advanced  or  paralytic  stage,  notable  paralysis  is  added  to  the  ataxia. 
The  muscles  waste ;  the  patient  falls  into  a  cachectic  state  ;  cystitis  and  bed- 
sores occur,  and  death  takes  place  by  exhaustion.  Happily  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  this  stage  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  generally  reached, 
if  reached  at  all,  after  a  long  period.  When  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
has  taken  place,  sometimes  the  disease  remains  without  further  progress, 
indefinitely  or  during  life.  If  progressive,  the  progress  may  be  extremely 
slow.  Notable  improvement  takes  place  in  some  cases.  I  have  known  the 
ataxia  to  be  so  great  as  to  compel  patients  to  keep  the  bed  for  several  months, 
and  such  a  degree  of  improvement  to  follow  that  they  were  able  to  walk 
without  much  difficulty.  Complete  recovery  is  extremely  rare,  but  if  the 
disease  be  not  far  advanced,  it  is  possible.  Hence,  the  name  progrestive^ 
applied  by  Duchenne,  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  death  is  owing  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  The 
disease  may  not  interfere  with  the  continuance  indefinitely  of  appetite,  nutri- 
tion, and  good  general  health. 

The  diagnosis  involves  a  discrimination  from  paraplegia,  and,  in  some  cases, 
from  general  paralysis.     The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made.    The 
ataxia  is  not  a  paralytic  affection ;  the  difficulty  in  walking,  or  in  using  any 
of  the  affected  muscles,  depends,  not  on  deficiency  of  muscular  power,  but  on 
the   lack  of  ability  to  combine  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected 
muscles.     The  difference  in  this  respect  is  strikingly  shown  by  causing  two 
patients.,  one  aff*ected  with  paralysis  and  the  other  with  locomotor  ataxia,  to 
walk  side  by  side.     The  paralytic  walks  with  a  feeble  tottering  or  shuffling 
gait;  the  patient  affected  with  ataxia  throws  out  his  limbs  with  force,  but  in 
an  irregular,  uncertain  manner.     The  preservation  of  voluntary  motor  power, 
in  ataxia,  is  shown  by  the  resistance  which  the  patient  is  able  to  make  when 
the  physician  tries  to  bend  the  limbs,  and,  also,  by  the  freedom  and  strength 
of  movements  when  the  patient  is  recumbent.     If  there  be  paralysis,  more 
or  less  In  degree,  combined  with  ataxia,  it  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  deter- 
mine this  &ct,  and  to  estimate  the  relative  prominence  of  either.     The  co- 
existence of  mental  aberration  with  general,  cerebral  paralysis,  is  a  diagnostic 
feature  of  the  latter.     In  that  disease  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  limbs,  face, 
etc,  are  simultaneously  affected ;  in  locomotor  ataxia  different  parts  of  the 
voluntary  muscular  system  are  successively  affected,  the  affection  being  gen- 
erally manifested  first  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Affections  of  the  cerebellum  giving  rise  to  vertigo,  may  occasion  an  em- 
barrassment in  walking  and  standing,  suggestive  of  ataxia.  The  embarrass- 
ment is  due  to  vertigo,  and  is  analogous  to  that  caused  by  drunkenness.  With 
proper  attention  this  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  ataxic  difficulty.  More- 
over, the  vertigo  is  usuaUy  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  pointing  to  cere- 
bellar diaeaae. 

Sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns.  Or  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  presents 
diagnostic  characters  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  sufficient  for  the  discrimina- 
tion of  this  affection. 

The  etiology  of  locomotor  ataxia  relates  to  age,  sex,  over-exertion  of  the 
muscles,  together  with  exposure  to  cold,  and  sexual  excesses.  The  disease 
occurs  very  rarely  prior  to  adult  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
aijes  are  between  30  and  50  years.  Men  are  ofiener  affected  than  women. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  to  follow  various  affections,  namely,  rheunia* 
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tism,  pellagra,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  etc.,  but  the  diversity  of  these  antecedfiit 
aifections  renders  it  doubtful  if  the  sequence  denote  any  etiological  cooDectioni. 
The  personal  history  in  many  cases  gives  nothing  definite  as  regar>i«  tU 
causation.  Erb  has  recently  reported  an  analysis  of  33  cases,  of  which  t 
syphilitic  history  existed  in  29  cases.  The  analysis  of  these  cases  sbow^  tie 
antecedent  syphilis  to  have  been  generally  mild,  and  that  the  ataxia  occtin 
from  five  to  ten  years  after  the  syphilitic  infection.' 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  the  chloride  ofbarioiiu 
and  phosphorus,  are  remedies  recommended  in  this  disease.  Each  ha^  U^-o 
found  useful  by  some,  and  not  so  by  other,  observers.  None  are  entitled  u> 
be  considered  as  specially  curative.  Their  degree  of  usefulness  is  limited  is 
the  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  be  useful.  The  nitrate  of  silver  maj  W 
given  continuously  in  doses  of  from  a  third  to  a  sixth  of  a  grain  for  sevrnl 
weeks,  and  it  should  then  be  suspended  for  a  season.  Phosphorus  lias  MtriD'-J 
to  me  to  be  useful  in  several  cases.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pbo^ptiii- 
of  zinc,  or  of  the  oleaginous  solution. 

They  who  have  had  large  experience  in  electro-therapeutics  bear  testim-nr 
to  the  usefulness  of  electricity.  Both  the  faradic  and  galvanic  forms  are 
useful ;  the  latter  having  the  most  testimony  in  its  favor. 

Thermal  baths  are  generally  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  hx\^ 
observed  their  effects  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Sponging  the  b* ':} 
with  cool  or  tepid  water,  and  the  hydropathic  packing,  the  latter  employ^] 
with  care  and  moderation,  are  recommended.  The  usefulness  of  these  m*-^ 
sures,  as  well  as  of  electricity  and  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  oMWri^ 
is  to  be  explained  by  their  general  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  buJj, 
this  influence  reaching  thus  indirectly  the  local  disease. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  inutility  of  local  depletion  and  counts- 
irritation. 

The  lancinating  pains,  the  attacks  of  gastralgia  with  vomiting,  seminal 
emissions,  the  affections  of  the  joints,  the  retention  or  incontinence  of  uHik, 
and  other  complications,  claim,  of  course,  appropriate  measures  of  treat n^r  l 

Measures  to  improve  and  maintain  nutrition,  to  invigorate  the  gv-n-nJ 
health,  to  remove  co-existing  disorders,  and  to  palliate  s^nnptom^  doubi^NS 
do  much  toward  preventing  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Inasmuch  as  measures  of  treatment  appear  in  not  a  few  cases  to  prevent  vf 
retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  obvious  that  an  early  diagno«i<  i? 
highly  important.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  •<rnif^ 
toms  which  precede  the  ataxic  stage,  with  the  hope  tlmt,  as  a  result  of  ju  ii- 
cious  management,  the  disease  may  not  advance  to  this  stage.  There  >rem? 
to  be  no  good  reason,  di  priori,  why  the  disease  might  not  become  statkttarr, 
to  say  the  least,  at  this,  as  well  as  at  the  second  stage. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis.     Spinal  Amyotropliie 

Affections. 

There  is  a  group  of  diseases,  embraced  by  Charcot  under  the  name  spinal 
amyotrophies  (amyotrophies  spinales),  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mus- 
cular atrophy  as  a  leading  symptom,  by  the  absence  of  marked  disturhaiKrs 
of  sensation,  and  by  the  retention  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  id  t^ 
rectum.  Paralysis  in  some  of  the^e  diseases  precedes  the  muscular  atropLji ; 
in  others  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the  atrophy  and  seems  to  be  prnfi^- 
tional  to  the  latter.  The  common  anatomical  basis  of  these  spinal  amyti<n>- 
phic  disturbances  is  atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  boms  of  Uie 

1  Wiener  med.  Blatt.,  No.  11,  1880. 
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graj  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  combined  usually  with  evidences  of  inflamma- 
tion in  this  situation.  Hence  the  name  anterior  poliomyelitis,^  signifying 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  gray  substance,  is  the  pathological  designation 
proposed  for  this  group  of  diseases. 

Anterior  poliomyelitis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  an  acute  and  a 
chronic  form.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  includes  the  spinal  paralysis  of 
children,  and  the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults ;  chronic  anterior  polio- 
myelitis embraces  the  subacute  general  spinal  paralysis  of  Duchenne  and 
certain  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  acute  form  will  be  first 
considered. 

Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.     Spinal  Paralysis  of 

Children   and  of  Adults. 

Infantile  spinal  paralysis  was  fully  described  clinically  by  Heine  in 
1840.  For  our  knowledge  of  its  pathological  anatomy  we  are  indebted  espe- 
cially to  Prevost,  Vulpian,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Charcot,  JofTroy,  Roger  and 
Damaschino.  After  the  clinical  and  pathological  characters  of  this  ibrm  of 
paralysis  had  been  established,  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease  in  its  typi- 
cal form  may  occur  also  in  adults,  though  less  frequently  than  in  children. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  especially  to  Meyer  and  to  Duchenne. 
Among  the  synonyms  for  this  affection  may  be  mentioned  essential  paralysis 
of  infants,  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults^  acute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis, 
spinal  paralysis  from  inflammation  of  the  motor  tract,  acute  myelitis  of  the 
anterior  horns.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  ante- 
rior poliomyelitis  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  study  of  cases  of  infan- 
tile spinal  paralysis.  Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
anatomical  changes  are  present  in  the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,  it  is 
necessary  to  await  more  conclusive  post-mortem  examinations  than  have  as 
yet  been  made. 

In  the  early  stages  of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  the  spinal  cord  may 
present  no  changes  to  the  naked  eye.  In  some  cases,  discoloration  and  a 
certain  degree  of  softening  may  be  recognized  in  the  anterior  horns  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cord,  but,  in  general,  microscopical  examination  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  existence  of  the  characteristic  lesions.  This  reveals,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Roger  and  Damaschino,  foci  of  acute  intersti- 
tial inflammation  with  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  motor  ganglion  cells  in 
the  anterior  horns.  The  changes  are  most  intense  in  the  lumbar  and  the 
cervical  enlargements,  but  atrophy  of  motor  ganglion  cells  is  to  be  found,  as 
a  more  or  less  diffuse  process,  throughout  the  spinal  cord  in  many  cases. 
Granular  corpuscles,  proliferating  neuroglia-nuclei  and  lymphoid  cells  are 
present.  In  the  later  stages,  sclerotic  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  in  the  place  of 
the  soilened  foci.  In  this  the  ganglion  cells  are  much  reduced  in  number 
and  there  are  many  corpora  amylacea.  In  the  process  of  atrophy,  the  ganglion 
cells  become  filled  with  pigmentary  particles,  lose  their  processes  and  finally 
appear  as  small  spherical  masses  of  pigment,  or  entirely  disappear.  In  the 
later  stages,  it  is  often  possible  to  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye  the  atrophy 
of  one  or  both  anterior  horns,  combined  frequently  with  sclerosis  of  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  the  antero-lateral  columns.  The  anterior  nerve-roots  un- 
dergo atrophic  degeneration. 

The  atrophied  muscles  present  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  with 
simple  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.    The  sarcolemma-nuclei  of  some  of  the 

•  miuac*  gray.  Tephromyelitis  (Charcot),  spodomyelitis  (Vulpian),  anterior  cor- 
naal  myelitis  (Gowers),  have  been  suggested  as  synonyms. 
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muscle-fibres  maj  be  greatly  increased  in  number.  Although  fatlj  degene^ 
ration  may  be  present  in  some  of  the  fibres,  this  is  not  the  predominaol 
process.  A  considerable  amount  of  fat  may  be  deposited  in  the  interstitial 
tissue,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  muscular  mass  may  be  about  normal.  Tbe 
primary  changes  in  the  cord  are  considered  by  Charcot  to  be  in  the  gan^UoD 
cells,  and  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  parenchymatous  inflammation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  observations  of  Roger  and  Ihimaschino  confirm  tbe  view  that 
the  primary  process  is  an  acute  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  anterior  bonu. 

The  clinical  characteristics  of  this  disease  in  children  are  strikingly  dis- 
tinctive.    The  initial   history  of  a  typical  case  is  as  follows:   A  child  U 
suddenly  attacked  with  fever,  perhaps  in  the  night,  having  been  at  bedtime 
apparently  perfectly  well.     The  fever  has  considerable,  it  may  be  great,  io- 
tensity.     It  is  accompanied  by  cerebral  symptoms,  namely,  vertigo,  somno- 
lence, coma,  and  sometimes  convulsions.     There  is  also  pain  in  the  spine 
and  extremities.     Tiie  fever  and  the  concomitant  symptoms  subside  and 
disappear  after  a  minimum  duration  of  a  few  hours  or  a  maximum  duration 
of  a  few  days.     The  patient  may  have  seemed  to  have  had  a  febrieula.    A« 
a  sequel  of  the  fever,  paralysis  is  discovered,  generally  quite  unexpect«^W. 
The  paralysis  may  be  at  first  confined  to  one  extremity,  much  oftenrr  a 
lower  than  an  upper.     It  may  quickly  extend  to  another  extremity,  and  it 
may  involve  the  four  extremities.     The  extension  from  one  part  to  otti*T 
parts  takes  place  quickly,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours,  or,  at  mo»t,  a  t«'« 
days,  and  the  paralysis  as  quickly  becomes  complete.     There  is  no  seo'orv 
paralysis.     After  a  few  days  the  liability  to  an  extension  of  the  motor  panJ- 
ysis  ceases.     As  regards  the  parts  paralyzed,  different  cases  differ  witlriy. 
The  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  one  lower  extremity;  oAener  both  lovr 
limbs  are  affected.     Cases  occur,  but  they  are  extremely  rare,  in  whic 
either  one  or  both  of  the  upper  limbs  are  alone  affected.     More  or  leM  of  t:  «* 
muscles  of  tlie  trunk  may  be  involved.     Not  infrequently  the  paralysid  d<-< 
not  affect  all  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  but  is  confined  to  certain  grou  -• 
of  muscles. 

There  are  occasional  variations  from  the  foregoing  history  as  regmrtb  t!'<* 
fever  and  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The  fever  may  be  slight,  an<U  in  rx-r 
instances,  wanting.  More  or  less  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  naav  be  ab«'  va. 
The  latter  do  not  represent  any  definite  cerebral  affection,  ami  ihrv  arf 
probably  incident  to  the  fever.  The  fever  is  generally  considered  as  stvi!- 
tomatic  of  acute  spinal  inflammation.  The  intensity  of  the  fever,  in  M>r  * 
cases,  and  the  short  duration,  sometimes  lasting  only  a  few  hoar%,  biL:a:i' 
against  this  view.  It  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  fev«*r  as  c^^K^ntial  «-r 
idiopathic.  If  the  latter  view  be  accepted,  the  spinal  affection  U  to  br  re- 
garded as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease,  holding  to  the  Uxu  -. 
perhaps,  a  relation  analogous  to  that  of  meningeal  inflammatioo  to  m«^*  "•» 
spinal  fever  or  epidemic  corebro-spinal  meningitis. 

The  clinical  history  al'ter  the  development  of  pandysis  embracer 
diagnostic  features. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  reflex  excitation  of  tbe  ♦!  '- 
and  percussion  of  the  tendons  is  quickly  lost.  Within  a  few  vlara  tbe  »-«- 
ceptibility  to  the  faradic  current  may  be  also  lost  Tlie  musclra,  bm»«>««r. 
for  a  considerable  {KTJod  res|K)nd  to  tlie  galvanic  current.  If  recwrsT  ir  o 
the  paralysis  take  place,  the  muscles  often  respond  to  the  will  brS^  :ir 
return  of  faradic  excitability.  These  are  facts  characterizing  %*hat  b»  b"^ 
distinguished  by  the  not  very  happily  chosen  phrase  «*  reaction  of  dfi^-r-rr*- 
tion."  Much  imfKirtancc  belongs  to  the  employment  of  t!ie  farm<iic  r-sT  : 
with  refert.'nce  to  the  prognosis.     All  the  afTccteJ  musc!os  are   not  imnkl^T  . 
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in  an  equal  degree,  as  tested  by  this  current  If  the  susceptibility  to  the 
current  be  completely  extinguished,  there  is  not  much  probability  that  the 
muscles  so  affected  will  ever  be  restored.  But  if  the  susceptibility  be  more  or 
Jes^i  diminished,  without  being  lost,  restoration  may  be  expected.  The  faradic 
current,  therefore,  gives  speedy  information  as  regards  the  muscles  which 
will  remain  paralyzed,  and  those  which  will  be  restored. 

Speedy  and  notable  wasting  of  the  muscles  which  lose  the  susceptibility  to 
the  faradic  current,  is  a  diagnostic  feature.  This  occurs  too  early  and  goes 
on  too  rapidly  to  be  referable  simply  to  disuse ;  it  denotes  trophic  disturb- 
ance, and  is  evidence  of  a  connection  of  nutrition  with  the  ganglion  cells  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  atrophy  in  some 
Buscles  may  proceed  to  such  a  degree  that  all  trace  of  the  muscular  tissue 
has  disappeared.  The  temperature  of  surface  over  the  paralyzed  parts  is 
lowered,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer  as  well  as  the  touch,  and  the 
ftkin  has  a  livid  appearance. 

Within  a  few  weeks  improvement  commences  either  in  all,  or  in  a  certain 
namber  of,  the  paralyzed  muscles.  In  a  small  minority  of  cases,  the  improve- 
ment in  all  the  muscles  goes  on  to  complete  recovery.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  the  improvement  is  limited  to  muscles  incompletely  paralyzed  and 
rt'taining  more  or  less  susceptibility  to  the  faradic  current.  The  muscles 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  are  without  any  improvement,  as  a 
rule,  remain  permanently  paralyzed.  As  regards  the  number  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  muscles  so  remaining,  difierent  cases  present  great  diversities. 
The  permanent  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  one  lower  limb,  to  both  lower 
limbs,  to  an  upper  limb,  to  an  upper  and  lower  limb,  etc.  It  is  rare  for  all 
the  muscles  of  a  limb  to  remain  paralyzed  in  an  equal  degree ;  often  the 
pormlysis  is  limited  to  a  certain  group  of  muscles,  and  sometimes  even  to  a 
•iu^rle  muscle. 

Tlie  permanent  paralysis  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  muscles  involves 
n<>  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  The  assimilatory  and  the  nutritive 
procf^ses  (exclusive  of  those  in  paralyzed  muscles)  may  go  on  as  completely 
art  IK>4ftiblc.  In  all  respects,  save  the  paralysis  and  its  local  consequences, 
Xli^  health  may  be  excellent,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  not  shortened. 

The  local  consequences  of  the  paralysis  are,  however,  by  no  means  trivial. 
A  jrrrat  variety  of  deformities  are  results  of  this  disease.  The  growth  of  the 
f«»f.*>«  lA  am^stcd.  Owing  to  a  want  of  a  proper  antagonism  of  the  muscles, 
•:.*t»rtions  of  the  feet  and  hands  are  common  ;  the  joints  become  loose,  and 
«^'*«-n  admit  of  ready  dislocations.  The  painful  spectacles  so  often  met  with 
«*r  shortened,  flaccid  limbs,  club-foot,  etc.,  if  not  congenital,  are  generally 
r»-mof  e  consequences  of  this  disease. 

Tli«»  discrimination  of  this  disease  from  other  paralytic  affections,  after  the 
fi-  i»*lopro<'nt  of  paralysis,  is  easy.  The  diagnostic  points  summarized  are  as 
'  -jj^yws:  The  paralysis  following  an  initial  fever,  and  affecting  muscles  in 
r%\  i  i  suree««ton  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  the  paralysis  of  a  certain  num- 
Ut  of  muscles  rapidly  becoming  com[)letc ;  tlie  rapid  loss  or  notable  diminu- 
;  n  of  electrical  susceptibility,  and  the  speedy  di8ap|)earance  of  reflex  and 
t*-n«ioffi  n'action;  early  and  progressive  atrophy  of  paralyzed  muscles;  ab- 
•  -nre  of  anaesthesia  and  sometimes  hypersesthcsia ;  coldness  and  blueness  of 
trr'*  «kYa  over  the  fiaralyzed  limbs;  no  tendency  to  gangrenous  inflammation 
•/  p«rts  exposed  to  pressure;  commencement  of  improvement  within  a  few 
m^^lu»  in  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  in  all,  of  the  paralyzed  muscles;  per- 
ixun«*nt  paralysis  of  certain  of  the  affected  muscles  in  the  great  majority  of 


We  possess  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease  beyond  its 
^  'Tis^  especiaUy  incident  to  childhood.     Children  are  attacked  when  appa- 
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rently  in  perfect  health,  and  when  nothing  is  apparent  on  which  sospicinn 
can  rest  as  causing  the  attack.  These  facts  render  probable  a  special  ctLose* 
the  nature  and  source  of  which  are  unknown. 

The  disease  involves  very  little  danger  to  life.  As  regards  prognosis^  the 
danger  relates  to  permanent  paralysis  with  atrophy  of  a  greater  or  less  Dam- 
ber  of  muscles,  and  the  deformities  arising  therefrom.  The  object  of  treat* 
ment  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  prevention  of  these ;  in  otb^r 
words,  the  prevention  of  the  changes  in  the  anterior  gray  columns  of  tL? 
cord,  on  which  depend  the  permanent  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  groups  or' 
muscles  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the  spinal  let^tons. 
For  this  object  the  treatment  indicated  in  acute  myelitis  is  reconuneoil*^ 
namely,  active  purgation,  local  bloodletting  by  cups  or  leeches,  the  appH«ar 
tion  of  cold  to  the  spine,  dry  cupping  and  vesication,  rubbing  in  mervuriai 
ointment,  the  internal  administration  of  ergot,  belladonna,  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  physician  must  use  his  discretion  in  the  employment  oC 
these  measures,  having  due  regard  to  the  age  and  the  constitution  of  tLe 
patient.  Could  the  diagnosis  be  made  in  the  initial  febrile  stage,  perhaps 
more  would  be  accomplished  by  antip3rretic  treatment  than  by  the  measure 
just  enumerated.  Unfortunately,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  in  tLi* 
stage. 

The  treatment  after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis,  has  for  its  objects  th* 
restoration  of  motor  i)ower  over  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  preveDti<»n 
of  atrophy.  For  these  objects  the  reliance  is  chiefly  on  electrical  treaunrnu 
Neurologists  are  generally  agreed  upon  the  superiority  of  the  galvanic  rtir- 
rent,  but  faradic  electricity  may  be  combined  with  advantage.  The  ek*- 
trical  treatment  should  be  continued  steadily  for  many  months.  It  is  claimeii 
by  some  observers  of  large  experience  that  muscles  which  have  lost  susct- pti- 
bility  to  the  faradic  current  are  sometimes  restored.  Hydropathy  employed 
with  proper  care,  and  massage,  are  useful.  The  system  should  be  well  noijr- 
ished,  and  invigorated  by  hygienic  measures,  together  with  tonic  remMic^ 
whenever  these  are  indicated  by  debility,  want  of  appetite,  feeble  dige^ 
tion,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  deformities  which  are  apt  to  follow  this  disease,  fkll« 
within  the  province  of  surgery. 

Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  in  the  Adult. 

This  affection  in  the  adult  is  rare.     After  childhood,  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms which  in  children  accompany  the  initial  fever,  are  less  marked.    The 
clinical  characteristics,  however,  which  relate  directly  to  the  spinal  afiectioa 
are  the  same.    The  development  of  the  paralysis  is  rapid.    The  distribution  oi 
the  paralyzed  muscles  is  irregular,  and,  as  regards  their  number  and  situatioiu 
different  cases  present  much  diversity.     In  more  or  less  of  the  affected  nos- 
cles,  reflex  and  electrical  excitability  are  soon  greatly  lessened  or  lost.    TlKrre 
is  no  impairment  of  sensation.    The  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected.    Tu^ 
sexual  function  is  not  involved.     After  the  lapse  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
improvement  in  certain,  or,  it  may  be,  in  all,  the  paralyzed  muscles  be^in^ 
If  improvement  begin  in  all,  and  progress,  the  recovery  may  be  complete 
after  several  weeks  or  months.    The  improvement  and  recovery,  however, 
may  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  a  greater  or 
less  number  remaining  permanently  paralyzed.     These  are  rapidly  atropbi*-d, 
and,  as  remote  consequences,  distortions  occur,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
childhood. 

The  objects  of  treatment,  and  the  measures  to  l>e  pursued,  are  the  same  £^ 
in  the  disease  occurring  in  childliood. 
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Chronic  Anterior   Poliomyelitis.    Chronic  Atrophic 

Spinal  Paralysis. 

TTnder  the  designation  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  anterior  horns,  are  included  chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis 
&nd  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  was 
described  first  by  Duchenne  under  the  name  subacute  anterior  general  spinal 
paralysis.  It  is  characterized  by  the  gradual  or  by  the  rapid  development  of 
|>araly$is,  first,  usually,  of  the  lower  and  then  of  the  upper  extremities,  with- 
out marked  disturbance  of  sensation,  combined  with  progressive  atrophy  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  by  loss  of  reflex  and  of  faradic  excitability.  The 
disease  usually  ceases  to  progress  after  a  time,  and  may  terminate  in  recovery. 
The  recorded  post-mortem  examinations  are  as  yet  too  few  and  imperfect  to 
enable  us  to  determine  accurately  the  seat  and  character  of  the  lesion.  Yet 
they,  upon  the  whole,  confirm  the  view,  which  is,  d  priori^  very  probable,  that 
the  disease  is  pathologically  a  subacute  or  chronic  myelitis  of  the  anterior 
horns. 

The  clinical  characteristics  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  acute  aflfection 
exclusive  of  symptoms  denoting  acuteness.  Fever  is  absent.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  is  not  rapid  but  gradual,  occupying  months 
or  even  years.  Groups  of  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  first 
affected,  and  the  paralysis,  sooner  or  later,  may  extend  to  groups  of  the  upper 
extremities  and  of  the  trunk.  The  irregular  distribution  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  is  a  feature  of  this,  as  of  the  acute  aflfection.  The  paralyzed  muscles 
become  insusceptible  to  the  faradic  current,  and  atropy  occurs,  evidently  from 
trophic  disturbance.  Reflex  excitability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  extin- 
guished. Sensibility  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  impaired.  The  bladder  and 
rectum  are  not  involved. 

Complete  recovery  takes  place  oftener  than  in  the  acute  affection ;  but,  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  recovery  is  limited  to  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  the  others  remaining  permanently  paralyzed. 
Distortions  follow  the  disturbance  of  the  normal  equilibrium  of  antagonizing 
muscles.  Death  is  sometimes  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  paralysis  up* 
ward,  so  that  deglutition  and  respiration  become  aflfected. 

This  paralytic  affection  is  distinguished  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
by  the  fact  that  paralysis  precedes  the  atrophic  degeneration  of  muscles, 
whereas,  in  the  latter  affection,  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  the  primary  event, 
of  which  the  loss  of  muscular  power  is  an  effect.  Moreover,  in  the  latter 
affection,  the  atrophy  affects  portions  of  the  muscles,  more  or  less  of  the 
fibres  retaining  their  susceptibility  to  reflex  action  and  electricity.  In  chronic 
antero-poliomyelitis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  motor  power,  together 
with  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  muscles 
affected.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  account  to  be  given  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  this  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  having  for  its  anatomi- 
cal basis  morbid  changes  in  the  anterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

The  objects  and  measures  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acute  poliomye- 
litis, after  the  acute  stage  ha?  passed.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  chief 
reliance  is  on  the  judicious  and  persistent  employment  of  electricity,  more 
especially  the  galvanic  current. 

Progressive  Mnscnlar  Atrophy. 

Among  the  spinal  amyotrophic  affections,  a  leading  place  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  disease  known  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  which  was  described 
first  under  this  name  by  Aran  in  1850.     About  the  same  time  Cruveilhier 
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also  investigated  the  disease,  particularly  from  a  pathological  point  of  view. 
The  affection  has  been  called  by  English  writers  wasting  or  creeping  pal sy. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  whether  the  primary  Feat  of  tk  (li>* 
ease  is  in  the  n}uscles  (myopathic  theory)  or  in  the  spinal  cord  (nearopatliio 
theory).     We  are  indebted  especially  to  Lockhart  Clarke  and  to  Charcot  and 
his  school,  for  repeated  and  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.     These  investigators  ba\f 
observed  with  great  uniformity,  as  the  essential  lesion,  atrophy  of  the  gun- 
glion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  combined  with  chronic  interstitial  inflataott- 
tion  about  the  atrophied  cells.    The  view  held  by  Friedreich  that  these  cbaii<?^ 
in  the  spinal  cord  are  not  primary,  but  secondary  to  the  muscular  alropbr,  lub* 
not  met  with  favor,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  muscular  atniplij. 
when  undoubtedly  primary,  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  alteration^  id 
the  cord,  and  that  the  atrophy  of  ganglion  cells  which  follows  amputations,  U 
not  to  be  compared  in  extent  and  degree  with  the  atrophic  changes  in  pro^*^ 
sive  muscular  atrophy.     The  neuropathic  origin  of  typical  cases  of  pro^ren^i^r 
muscular  atropliy  (that  is  of  the  type  of  Aran  and  of  Duchenne)  may  b«'  d.n* 
sidered,  therefore,  as  demonstrated.     But  it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  ca^'^ 
even  of  wide-spread  muscular  atrophy,  which  may  bear  great  resemblaiK^tr  v 
the  Aran-Duchenne  type,  and  in  which  the  most  searching  micniM*t>(m^ 
examination  has  failed  to  reveal  any  atrophy  of  ganglion  cells  or  other  chu'O*^ 
in  the  spinal  cord.     A  case  of  this  nature,  of  great  similarity  to  the  typt«u4 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  differing  from  it  in  certain  particulan»,  l±* 
been  recently  reported  by  Lichtheim.^     He  failed  to  discover  any  dkmlnuti«>Q 
in  the  number  or  size  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  cord.     We  must,  th«it':«"v. 
admit  there  are  certain  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which  «ii^'  r 
more  or  less  widely  from  the  typical  variety,  and  which  are  myofiatbic  n 
their  origin.     Our  information  as  to  the  points  of  distinction  betwtt>o  t'.  < 
myopathic  and  neuropathic  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy*  ia  as  T«*t  *«» 
imperfect,  that  it  would  not  be  profitable,  within  the  limita  of  this  work,  i*> 
attempt  to  classify  and  describe  separately  different  forms  of  the  disem.<«'.    ^^  * 
may  hope  that  in  the  future  their  distinctive  characters  will  be  beti«-r  uivl*  '• 
stood.      In  the  present  article  the  ordinary  form  of  progressive  nftQ>*u.ir 
atrophy  will  be  described.    This  may  be  considered  to  be  neuropathic  in  i*nz  n. 
Progressive   muscular  atrophy  may  be  primary  or  M^condarr.      In  *  " 
secondary  form  (deuteroputhic  of  Cliarcot)  tiie  chronic  anterior  |iulioin>* 
is  secondary   to  some  other  morbid  process  in  the  cord,  such   as   pr  '.».•  -^ 
lateral  sclero8is(?),  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  spinal  meningitis^  aad  in«    -* 
sclerosis.      Of  the  secondary  form,  that  consecutive  to  latenal  frclm>«t«    « 
the  most  important,  and  is  called  amyotrophic  lateral  scleroaia.      It  vu.  :< 
referred  to  under  the  heading  of  Lateral  Sclerosis.     The  intimate  ccmji«<t*>  <• 
between  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atro|»hj  in  j^th*  t  •> 
matology,  development,  and  pathology,  has  already  been  mentioned  wUil«'  trr  a  > 
ing  of  tlie  former  affection.     The  anatomical  appearances  in  tlie  ^fUiiAi  r.rJ 
in  ciises  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  are  essentially  the  ramr  *§  th  *<« 
met  witli  in  the  later  stag:es  of  infantile  spinal  }iaralysis,  and   i:*  neftrr^S:    t- 
a  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis.     Whether  the  primary  chaafpe  U  inAar.vrjk* 
tory  or  a  simple  dcgenenitive  atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells,   L<  anrvr^- 
No  changes  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  a  more  or  le^A  di»iinc<  itm 
phy  of  the  anterior  horns,  combined  often  with  sclermis  of  the  latrnu  »^<- 
umns,  may  be  discerned.     The  microscopical  examination  shows  tbr  «sr-*-> 
stages  of  pigmentary  and  sclerotic  atrophy  of  the  motor  ganglion  c«*iU  in  : 
anterior  horns,  the  presence  of  n  few  granular  corpuscl<9S 

>  Liohth<*im,  Archtv  fOr  Psychiatriv,  Bd.  viii.  IbTa. 
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induration  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  especially  well  marked  in  the  neighhor- 
hood  of  the  atrophied  cells  or  cell-groups.  Gray  degeneration  of  the  anterior 
nerve  roots  and  of  peripheral  nerves  supplying  the  affected  muscles,  may  also 
be  detected.  The  changes  in  the  muscles  are  not  those  of  a  simple  fatty 
degeneration,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  consist  in  a  simple  atrophy  of 
the  muscular  fibres  which  become  smaller  and  smaller,  but  preserve  their 
striae  until  much  reduced  in  size.  Many  of  the  fibres  possess  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  sarcolemma-nuclei,  and  some  may  present  the  characters 
of  fatty  degeneration.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  amount,  and  may  contain  some  fat  cells.  It  is  usually  rich  in  lymphoid 
cells.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  afft^cted  muscles  do  not  undergo  atrophy 
in  their  entire  volume  at  once,  as  is  the  case  in  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  but 
tl\at  individual  fibres  or  bundles  of  fibres  become  atrophied,  while  adjoining 
fibres  may  remain  of  normal  size.  This  peculiarity  of  atrophy  of  individu^ 
fibres  or  of  single  bundles  in  a  muscular  mass,  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  generally  begins  in  one  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, oftener  the  right  than  the  left.  The  affection  is  at  first  usually 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  primarily  affected.  The  muscles  form- 
ing the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  interosseous  muscles  are  atrophied.  In 
other  cases  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  or  of  the  arm,  or  of  the  forearm,  are  the 
first  to  become  atrophied.  Corresponding  muscles  of  the  other  extremity  are 
apt  to  become  subsequently  affected,  the  affection  thus  exemplifying  the  law 
of  parallelism.  More  or  less  gradually  the  affection  extends  over  the  mus- 
cular system.  Not  only  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  but  those  of  the 
trunk,  are  liable  to  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  are  first 
affected.  The  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  may  be  involved,  and 
death  caused  by  apnoea.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  may  become  involved, 
and  the  affection  prove  fatal  by  causing  inanition.  The  affection  is  limited 
to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  marked  degree  of  atrophy  of  external  muscles  renders  the  appearance 
striking  and  characteristic.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation, 
the  atrophy  was  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  left  shoulder,  arm,  and  fore- 
arm. The  right  scapula  was  well  covered  by  its  muscles,  but  on  the  left 
side  this  bone  was  conspicuous,  its  boundaries  distinct,  and  the  spinous  ridge 
projecting.  The  whole  of  the  upper  limb  was  attenuated,  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  its  fellow.  In  a  case  reported  by  Heade,  the 
patient,  a  young  man,  when  stripped  to  the  waist,  ^'exhibited  the  neck, 
chest,  and  arms  to  the  elbow-joints,  reduced  to  the  most  abject  degree  of 
emaciation.  The  emaciation  was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  the  greater  and 
lesser  pectoral  muscles  were  little  more  dense  than  the  strongest  brown 
wrapping-paper ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  anterior  and  posterior,  proportion- 
ately attenuated ;  the  muscles  on  the  scapulae,  particularly  the  supra-  and 
infra-spinatus,  were  so  much  diminished  as  to  show  the  spine  of  the  bone 
with  distinctness  only  less  than  the  dry  bone ;  all  prominences  from  the  del- 
toids were  gone,  and  the  muscles  of  the  humeri  were  reduced  to  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  mere  elementary  outline  of  the  muscles,  the  biceps  and  tri- 
ceps especially.  From  the  elbows,  the  muscles  of  the  forearms  and  hands 
displayed  the  full  development  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  man  of  his  stature, 
with  all  the  concomitant  power,  sensibility,  and  aptitude  for  use.  All  the 
muscles  outside  the  pelvis,  and  those  of  the  inferior  extremities,  were  full, 
strong,  and  well  formed."^     A  patient  in  Bellevue  Hospital  presents  great 
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attenuation  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  the  forearms  and  legs  retaining  a  lar^ 
muscular  development.     In  this  case  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  affected,  m> 
that  in  walking  the  spine  is  curved  backward,  and  on  raising  the  upper  ex- 
tremities the  scapulse  are  thrown  outward  in  a  remarkable  manner,  fonnin' 
what  has  been  called  the  <'  wing  shoulder."     In  another  case  the  atrophy  u 
limited  to  the  feet  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  muscles  of  the  calves,  the 
remaining  third  of  the  latter  being  unaffected.     The  feet  have  the  appear* 
ances  of  bones  covered  onlj  with  integument.     Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  affection  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  mu>- 
cular  system.     The  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  facial  mu»- 
cles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  may  be  included  in  the  general  atrof>br. 
In  a  case  cited  by  Thouvenel,  the  power  of  moving  the  limbs  and  body  «a3 
lost,  and  the  patient  was  only  able  to  move  the  head  feebly.     The  toapi^ 
was  involved  in  this  case,  and  deglutition  difficult.     Trousseau  refers  to  i 
case  treated  by  Bretonneau,  in  which  the  power  of  speech  and  all  volunurr 
movements,  except  of  the  head  and  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  liand,  wrrv 
lost.     This  patient,  a  female,  held  communications  with  her  family  by  iD<i»* 
eating  letters,  in  this  way  forming  words  and  sentences.     She  dictated  in 
this  manner  her  last  will  and  testament.     When  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  a 
few  muscles,  the  loss  of  substance  is  rendered  striking  by  the  normal  sixe  u 
the  adjacent  muscles.     Atrophy  of  one  class  of  muscles,  for  example  lU 
flexors  or  extensors  of  the  limbs,  causes  distortion  by  the  contraction  of  t^*' 
muscles  which  are  not  affected,  the  contraction  arising  from  the  loss  of  an- 
tagonism.     Distortions  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities  may  be  produo-i 
by  the  limitation  of  the  atrophy  to  certain  muscles,  or  by  the  progress  ol'  ti  s 
atrophy  being  much  greater  in  some  muscles  than  in  others.     The  charactrr- 
istic  appearances  belonging  to  the  affection,  give  to  it  a  physiognomy  V.^ 
which  it  is  readily  recognized  in  well-marked  cases.     Among  the  frvqui^ri 
deformities  may  be  mentioned  the  claw-liko  hand  or  main  en  grifft^    Tl.« 
first  phalanges  are  extended,  the  second  and  third  are  fiexed.     This  defoffmij 
is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  interosseous  muscles.     In  the  early  part  of  \u  pc\>- 
gress  the  disease   may  escape   recognition,  if  a  close  examination  be  c-< 
made. 

In  general,  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  weakness  of  the  aflected  m  :<- 
cles,  arising  from  the  atrophy.     Pain  or  soreness  precedes  and  acoooipaA*'^ 
the  affection  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Generally  the  pain  u  x>-4 
severe.     It  is  referred  to  the  affected  muscles,  and  is  of  a  neuralgic  cfaarart* '. 
The  affected  parts  are  notably  sensitive  to  cold,  and  their  temperautrc  's 
below  that  of  other  parts.     Defective  capillary  circulation  is  sometimes  »l.o«^ 
by  congestion  of  the  surface.     Quivering  movements  of  the  fibrp»  at   Un- 
affected muscles,  called  fibrillary  contractions,  are  often  observed,  mnd  *qvi«« 
times  subsultus  of  the  tendons  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  parts  to  which  t> 
tendons  are  attached.     These  movements  occur  irrespective  of  the  wilL  oo-^ 
sion  no  pain,  and  the  patient  may  not  be  conscious  of  them.     Tlie  Msmb.-  '* 
of  the  surface  is  unaffected.     The  mental  faculties  remain  intact,  and  ucr> 
are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  intra-cranial  disease.     The  appetit^«  dipnt.*  c^ 
and  nutrition  may  continue  unaffected.     There  is  no  lom  of  power  ov«r  :  - 
bladder  or  rectum,  even  when  the  affection  is  far  advanced,  nor  does  tbr  Ir&i 
become  affected.     Constipation  may  be  produced  by  atrophy  of  tbe  aMi-tti* 
nal  muscles.     The  affected  muscles  lose  their  electrtMx>ntnictilitT  oelv  •! 
proportion  as  they  become  atrophied  and  degenerated ;  the  fibr^rs  wkir& 
■naffected  respond  to  the  electrical  current.     This  serves  to  di«tiai^i«-  *. 
jiffection  from  the  wasting  of  muscles  incident  to  the  acute  and  chraoic  ut\ 
^f  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  which  have  been  considered. 

Tiie  progress  of  the  affection  is  slow.     Mure  or  l«:»s  slowly  incr^m^  r^. 
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i!B«  thus,  as  a  rule,  progressive,  as  the  name  implies.  This  rule,  however,  is 
not  without  many  exceptions.  Often  it  remains  stationary  after  having  pro- 
gressed to  a  certain  extent.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  may  be  said  to  take 
place  ;  that  is,  the  affection  ceases  without  leaving  any  permanent  deformity 
or  notable  debility.  It  may  continue,  slowly  progressing,  a  great  number  o^ 
years  before  tending  to  a  fatal  result.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavor- 
able. The  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  it  will  cease  to  progress,  or  that  its 
progresB  will  be  very  gradual.  Retrogression  is  not  to  be  expected  after 
much  change  in  the  muscles  has  taken  place.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by 
apnoea,  if  the  respiratory  muscles  become  affected,  or  by  inanition  from 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition.  In  other  cases,  death  takes 
place  after  a  long  and  tedious  confinement  to  the  bed,  if  the  patient  be  not 
carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 

As  regards  duration,  tlie  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  one 
hundred  and  five  coses  by  Roberts :  Mean  duration  of  cases  ending  in  recov- 
ery, one  year  and  two  months ;  of  cases  ending  in  permanent  arrest,  two 
years  and  three  months ;  of  cases  ending  fatally,  five  years  and  two  months. 
Of  the  cases  which  recovered,  the  longest  duration  was  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  the  shortest  eight  months.  Of  the  cases  proving  fatal,  the  longest  dura- 
tion was  twenty-three  years,  and  the  shortest  twelve  months.  The  longest 
case  ending  in  arrest  continued  active  for  seven  years,  and  the  shortest  for 
four  months. 

The  causation  is  obscure.  The  affection  rarely  occurs  under  adult  age, 
and  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  after  middle  life.  Males  are  much  oftener  affected 
than  females.  There  is  no  connection  with  social  condition  or  particular 
occupations.  Several  members  of  the  same  family,  in  repeated  instances, 
have  been  affected.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  some  cases,  to  proceed  from 
undue  muscular  exertion.  Like  most  afiections,  it  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  action  of  cold. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  afiection. 
The  measures  for  this  object  have  reference  to  the  affected  muscles  and  the 
general  condition.  Undue  exertion  of  the  affected  muscles  is  to  be  avoided, 
bat  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  important.  The  circulation  and  nutrition 
within  the  affected  muscles,  are  to  be  promoted  by  friction  and  shampooing, 
and  the  use  of  stimulating  embrocations.  As  regards  treatment  addressed 
directly  to  the  afiection,  however,  the  most  potential  measure  is  the  employ- 
ment of  electricity.  Each  of  the  different  forms  of  electricity  is  useful,  and 
they  may  be  employed  in  alternation.  Measures  having  reference  to  the 
general  condition  arc  those  which  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  system.  Here, 
as  in  cases  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  judicious  management,  although 
it  may  fail  to  effect  recovery,  may  do  much  toward  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  affection  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  point  in  the  pro- 
irrew  of  the  affection  at  which  the  arrest  is  effected,  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  patient ;  hence  the  desirableness  of  an  early  diagnosis. 

In  one  of  the  cases  at  Belle vne  Hospital  which  has  been  referred  to,  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  thigh,  and  back  are  greatly  atrophied,  not  only 
ha.«  there  been  no  progress  of  the  disease  during  nearly  ten  years,  but  the 
fiatient  is  greatly  improved,  and,  although  the  atrophied  muscles  remain  the 
same,  he  has  been  able  for  several  years  to  do  active  duty  as  a  hospital  nurs« 
and  in  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Progresiive  Unilateral  Facial  Atrophy. 

In  this  rare  diseaae  the  muscles  are  not  primarily  nor  chiefly  affected,  but 
the  atrophy  commences  at  the  surface  and  progresses  inwardly,  involving  the 
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bones  as  well  as  the  soft  parts.  The  skin  is  discolored  and  thinned.  Tlie 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair,  on  the  affected  side,  become  white  and  oflen  tall 
out.  The  subcutaneous  fat  disappears.  The  muscles  are  more  or  less  atro- 
phied, but  in  a  less  degree  than  other  structures.  The  bones  and  cartilages 
are  atrophied.  The  atrophy  may  extend  to  the  tongue  on  the  opposite  si<i<\ 
and  also  to  the  palate  and  uvula. 

The  disease  occurs  in  women  much  oftener  than  in  men,  and  very  rarvlj 
after  25  years  of  age.  The  left  much  oilener  than  the  right  side  of  the  imr 
is  affected. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  renders  the  recognition  U 
the  disease  easy,  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  facial  paralysis,  inasmuch  as  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  the  offo- 
site  side  is  slight  or  wanting,  and  the  muscular  movements  are  not  Iopi  on 
the  affected  side. 

The  disease  progresses  usually  very  slowly.  In  all  other  respects  th** 
patient  may  be  perfectly  well. 

The  pathogeny  is  undetermined.  It  is  yet  to  be  settled  whether  the  di^ 
case  is  primarily  seated  in  the  affected  tissues,  or  whether  tlie  atropliy  .« 
secondary  to  a  neurotic  affection.  If  the  neurotic  theory  be  adopt«'d,  it  i* 
not  settled  to  what  particular  nerve  or  nerves  the  disease  is  to  be  rei'en>-<i. 
The  trifacial,  the  facial,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  have  each  been  (Mip(i«»«-*i 
to  be  especially  involved. 

The  disease  thus  far  has  proved  intractable  to  treatment.  An  arrest  of  :h' 
progress  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  It  must  be  ex|)ected  that  the  le^v  (i« 
which  have  taken  place  will  be  permanent.  The  progress  of  the  disiiaiMr  duf? 
not  endanger  life,  but  the  conspicuous  deformity  is  not  a  small  calamity. 

Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis.     Primary  Lateral 

Sclerosis. 

In  1875  £rb  described  a  group  of  symptoms  as  a  weU-de6ned  di«ea««*  ta 
which  he  gave  the  name  $p€utic  spinal  parctlysis.  Charcot,  who  had  i  n^ 
viously  recognized  the  main  features  of  the  disease,  accepted  Erb's  descrip:  -. 
but  called  the  aff*ection  spasmodic  tabes  dorsaiis.  The  leading  Kymptom^  att 
slowly  developing  paralysis,  rigidity  of  the  affected  muscles,  contnictorr^^  a-  . 
increased  reflex  action  of  the  tendons.  There  is  absence  of  «eD^>nr  a^. '. 
.trophic  disturbances  in  uncomplicated  cases. 

It  is  assumed  by  Erb  and  by  Charcot  that  the  anatomical  char»ct«-ri«t ir  i4 
the  disease  is  primary  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  conL    Tbi»  «  - « 
is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Charcot,  that  sclerosis  of  the  Ui^ri. 
columns,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is  attended  by  tension  of  th«  \  .mt^ 
lyzed   muscles.      The  assumption,  however,  that   Erb*s   spa^m<>•lir   5)irij 
paralysis  depends  upon  primar}"  lateral  sclerosis,  has  not  as  yrt  br««  •»:  - 
iactorily  confirmed  by  post-mortem   examiiwtion.      In    the   ca»o    r«n>T'.']( 
reported  by  Stofella,'  in  which  this  condition  of  the  cord  wa!«  tmid  u-*  :«- 
present,  no  microscopical  examination  was  made.     Charcot  him»elf  l.m.«  ;     « 
lished  a  case  in  which  he  had  diagnosticated  this  disease  during  lUV,  «^ 
the  auto|)sy  revealed  multiple  sclerosis.     Leyden  take:^  tht*  grvMind  i^Mt  » 
variety  of  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  may  produce  the  combinatW^  c^  -..^ri-- 
toms  described  by  Erb.     The  hitherto  reported  po^t-mortem  exjuaimt.Jc*   - 
cases  presenting  these  symptoms  confirm  this  view.     In  the  prvi^^ot  ^•mm*  • 
the  question  it  seems  pro{>er  to  recognize  as  a  distinct  symptomAti<  a5f .-:  - ." 
the  clinical  picture  drawn  by  Erb,  but  it  is  necessary  to  await  tutarr  ic.«-«- 

>  Wiener  med.  WochenBcbrtfl,  NO0.  21,  23,  187S. 
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nations  before  we  attempt  to  localize  the  anatomical  changes  which  form  its 
basis. 

The  combination  of  locomotor  ataxia  with  lateral  selerosis  has  been  de- 
scribed especially  by  Westphal.  In  these  cases  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
sclerotic  pcocess  from  the  posterior  to  the  lateral  columns.  Muscular  rigidity 
l»  added  to  the  char.icteristic  ataxic  symptoms.  Secondary  lateral  sclerosis 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  already,  as  forming  the  descending  secondary 
defeneration  of  Tiirck. 

The  combination  (»f  lateral  sclerosis  with  anterior  {>oliomyelitis,  constitutes 
the  disease  called  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  which  will  presently  be  de- 
«cribe<I. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  symptoms  described  by  Seguin  in  1878, 
and  called  by  him  '*  tetanoid  pseudo-paraplegia,"  subsequently  described  by 
£rb  and  designated  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  and  by  Charcot  under  the 
name  spasmodic  dorsal  tabes,  represent  a  distinct  and  easily  recognized  para- 
lytic affection.  Cases  presenting  its  distinctive  features,  as  delineated  by 
these  authors,  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

A  synopsis  of  the  clinical  history  is  as  follows: — 

Incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  begins  in  either  the  lower  or  the  upper 
extremities,  according  to  £rb  much  oftener  in  the  former.  The  paralysis 
very  slowly  increases.  After  having  reached  a  certain  degree,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  twitchings  of  the  muscles  and  muscular  rigidity.  The  twitchings 
occur  in  connection  with  voluntary  movements,  irrespective  of  the  will,  and 
especially  at  night.  The  muscular  tension  or  stiffness  at  first  excited  by 
motor  acts,  and  lasting  for  a  few  moments  only,  after  a  time  becomes  persistent, 
and,  at  length,  leads  to  a  permanently  rigid  extension  of  the  limbs. 

PresHure  on  the  toes  excites  tremor  of  the  foot  and  sometimes  of  the  leg. 
Tremor  is  excited  by  a  rapid  flexion  of  the  foot,  or  by  pressure  with  the  hand 
upon  the  toes.  This  symptom  is  called  reflex  clonus.  It  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  this  affection.  Occurring  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  and 
the  tremor  sometimes  extending  to  the  other  limb,  it  has  been  called  by 
Brown-S6quard  by  the  inappropriate  name  ^<  spinal  epilepsy."  It  may  some- 
times be  excited  by  mere  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  skin. 

The  tremor,  stiffness,  and  spasmodic  twitchings  added  to  the  paralysis, 
increase  the  difficulty  in  walking,  and  give  rise  to  what  is  termed  by  £rb  the 
** spastic  gait,"  which  he  thus  describes:  ^'The  feet  seem  to  cleave  to  the. 
ground,  the  tips  of  the  feet  find  an  obstacle  in  every  irregularity  of  the 
ground;  every  step  is  accompanied  by  a  |)eculiar  hipping  elevation  of  the 
whole  body;  .  .  .  the  patient  immediately  gets  upon  his  toes,  and  steps 
forward  on  them,  showing  a  tendency  to  fall  forward.  The  legs  are  close 
together,  held  stiffly,  the  knees  somewhat  depressed  forward,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  slightly  bent  forward."  This  mode  of  walking  is  distinctive,  as 
contrasted  with  the  purely  paralytic  and  the  ataxic  gait.'  The  difficulty  in 
walking  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  impairment  of  muscular  power ;  yet  there 
is  DO  resemblance  to  ataxia. 

Reflex  motions  are  abnormally  excited  by  percussion  of  the  tendons,  the 
affection  in  this  respect  offering  a  contrast  to  ataxia.  Sensibility  remains 
intact.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
bed-sores.  The  sexual  functions  may  be  retained.  The  muscles  for  a  long 
period  do  not  undergo  atrophy.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  absent.  The  elec- 
trical excitability  of  the  muscles  is  slightly  diminished. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  extends  over  many  years.     It  may  slowly 

I  Vide  Ziemssen's  Cyc.  of  Med.,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  13,  page  97. 
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progress  in  degree  and  gradually  be  diffused  over  all  the  extremiti^r^,  <r, 
having  reached  a  certain  stage,  it  may  remain  stationary  for  an  inddiiiAe 
period.  Patients  generally  die  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  If»  bowev*^, 
it  be  otherwise,  and  the  affection  continue  to  be  progressive,  confinement  to  tLt 
bed  at  length  is  necessary.  The  affection  may  extend  to  the  medolla  oUoa- 
gata,  and  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis,  or,  as  in  other  fonot 
of  paralysis,  at  last  cystitis  and  bed-sores  may  occur  and  death  take  plact  br 
exhaustion. 

The  foregoing  account  applies  to  typical  cases.  The  symptoms  mar  b^ 
associated  with  those  of  ataxia  in  different  degrees.  The  inference,  theo.  ^ 
that  the  sclerosis  embraces  the  posterior  columns.  The  affection  nuj  fcr 
unilateral,  confined  to  either  one  limb  or  to  the  two  limbs  on  one  side.  1  l«t» 
may  occur  more  or  less  speedily  muscular  atrophy.  Under  these  circus- 
stances  the  affection  has  been  described  by  Charcot  under  the  name  anivi- 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis.     This  form  will  be  noticed  under  a  separate  heaiiirc. 

The  etiology  of  this  affection  is  not  less  obscure  than  that  of  the  o:^'^ 
sclerotic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Ap- 
is between  80  and  50.  Men  are  oftener  affected  than  women,  and  the  aif'-** 
tion  occurs  in  persons  apparently  in  robust  health.  In  a  typical  case  wlki 
came  under  my  observation,  the  patient  had  suffered  much  from  syphilid. 

This  form  of  paralysis  allows  a  favorable  prognosis  as  regards  a  fatal  ttr- 
mination.  £rb  states  that  recovery  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  t«« 
cases  under  his  observation,  and  notable  improvement  in  three  cases.  Tlf 
chief  source  of  danger  relating  to  the  disease,  is  the  liability  to  the  occjt- 
rcnce  of  bulbar  paralysis,  and  of  muscular  atrophy. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  vani- 
ties of  sclerotic  disease.  Electricity,  especially  the  galvanic  current,  is  t,> 
be  employed,  and  hydropathic  measures  may  be  tried  with  proper  care  aai 
precautions.     Strychnia  is  contra-indicated. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scleroiia. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  as  ha^  already  been  mentioned,  may  ht  a 
primary  affection,  or  may  be  secondary  to  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  oorl 
Of  the  secondary  or  deuteropathic  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrof4.T« 
that  designated  by  Charcot,  in  1874,  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  lx< 
received  especial  attention.  In  this  disease  the  symptoms  of  proere»?:v> 
muscular  atrophy  are  preceded  by  paralysis  and  accompanied  by  ngiditj.  la 
other  words  the  symptoms  of  lateral  sclerosis  and  of  progressive  muxalir 
atrophy  are  combined.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  the  ]e$i(>r.< 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  gan<;l:«o 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns),  together  with  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tncL<  il 
the  anterior  and  the  lateral  columns.  The  antero-lateral  sclerosis  appearw  t4> 
occupy  the  same  situations  as  in  Tiirck's  secondary  descending  degeneratioiu 
that  is,  a  narrow  wedge-shaped  tract  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  meJiaa 
fissure,  known  as  the  columns  of  TUrck,  and  a  triangular  colnmn  in  the  fn^ 
terior  part  of  each  lateral  column  known  as  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the^  oi^- 
umns.  The  sclerosis  of  Tiirck's  columns  is  only  met  with  in  the  eerrical 
region.  Debove  and  Gombault,^  who  have  recently  described  accuratdj  tte 
anatomical  appearances,  have  observed  bands  of  sclerotic  tissue  conncctiaK 
the  diseased  parts  of  the  anterior  horns  with  the  sclerosed  lateral  00I01D11& 
The  microscopical  changes  are  those  which  have  already  been  described  m 
characterizing  chronic  myelitis  in  the  form  of  sclerosis.     The  disease  it}  ia 

>  Archives  de  phys.  norm,  et  path.  1879. 
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the  majori^  of  cases,  accompanied  bj  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  chronic 
bulbar  paraljsis. 

In  the  cases  observed  hj  Charcot,  the  spasmodic  paralysis  commenced 
generally  in  the  upper  limbs  and  extended  to  the  lower,  but  some  instances 
exemplified  the  reverse  of  this  course.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  speedy 
occurrence  and  more  or  less  rapid  progress  of  muscular  atrophy.  Extension 
(it'  the  disease  to  the  medulla  oblongata  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  symp- 
toms of  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  afiection,  as  compared  with  simple  spasmodic  paralysis,  runs  a  rapid 
course.  It  arrives  at  an  advanced  stage  within  six  months  or  a  year,  and 
death  takes  place  in  from  two  to  three  years.^ 

In  no  instance  has  recovery  been  known  to  take  place.  The  indications 
for  treatment  are  those  which  belong  to  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  and  to 
bulbar  paralysis.  Irrespective  of  the  muscular  atrophy  and  bulbar  paralysis, 
thf*  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  spasmodic  spinal 
paralysis. 

Comprettion  of  the  Spinal  Cord.    Intra-spinal 

Tumors. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  produced  suddenly  or  gradually. 
Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebras  constitute  the  most  frequent  causes 
iff  pudden  compression.  Their  consideration  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 
Mtrningvsal  hemorrhage,  and  the  rupture  of  aneurisms,  abscesses,  or  cysts, 
info  the  spinal  canal,  may  occasion  rapid  compression  of  the  cord. 

(>f  greater  interest  and  importance  is  the  study  of  the  causes  and  results  of 

iUtw  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  causes  are  many  and  diverse.    Of 

tUf  more  important  may  be  enumerated,  ^r<(,  tumors  and  inflammatory  afiec- 

tiofia  of  the  vertebrae,  especially  Pott's  disease  and  cancer ;  $ecand^  extra- 

v^n^fbral  tumors,  such  as  aneurism,  cancer,  abscess,  which  make  their  way 

iitt«>  the  spinal  canal,  either  by  erosion  of  the  vertebns  or  through  the  inter- 

^«-rt<rbnd  foramina ;  thirds  tumors  and  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  menin- 

;r^^  and  of  the  peri  meningeal  tissue,  and,  lastly,  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord 

tt-^-ir.     Tumors  of  the  cord  itself  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  meninges. 

lih^'T  include  solitary  tubercle,  gumma,  glioma,  sarcoma,  neuroma,  and  sec- 

■  •n'Larj'  carcinoma  (page  43  et  9eq.),     Dilatation  of  the  central  canal  is  called 

ksArowmytlus,  and  is  generally  congenital.    Cavities  of  variable  size  and  length 

:k%'i    more  or  less  centrally  located,  may  be  developed  in  the  spinal  cord  in 

iaritHis  ways.     The  name  iyringomyelui  or  tyrxngomyelia  is  given  to  these 

;utii«>knncal  canals.     They  may  arise  from  cystic  transformations  in  myelitic 

•  .'  a|oplectic  foci,  from  the  secondary  development  of  cavities  in  gliomata,  or 

'  . "  r   may  represent  dilatation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  central  canal. 

1  .'-r  axe  oiost  frequent  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  horns. 

«  H  the  tumors  oi  the  meninges  and  peri  meningeal  tissue,  may  be  mentioned, 

narooma,  myxoma,  fibroma,  psammoma,  gumma,  enchondroma,  second- 

',  echinococcus,  and  cysticercus  cysts.     Calcific  plates  in  the  dura 

T^rrr,  JUid  especially  in  the  arachnoid,  are  not  uncommon  in  elderly  [leople, 

^-  i,    aa   a  rule,  produce  no  symptoms.     In  the  list  of  tumefactions  in  this 

■  ::^MtH9Wt^  which  act  as  causes  of  compression,  should  be  included  hemor- 

r  .%-*^  aJi«l  certain  chronic  inflammatory  processes.     Hemorrhage  in  the  form 

'   jk,    tumor  (hematoma)  may  be  the  result  of  internal  hemorrhagic  spinal 

_B>-bv meningitis.     Of  the  inflammatory  thickenings,  that  described  by  Char- 

CJharoot,  Le^ns  sar  1«b  Maladies  du  Sjrsttaie  Nervauz,  tome  ii«,  Paris,  1877. 
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cot  as  cervical  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis  deserves  especial  menticm.  It 
is  characterized,  anatomically,  bj  the  formation  of  layers  of  new  coDiiertivc 
tissue  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  This  membrane  thus  be- 
comes much  thickened  and  frequently  adherent  to  the  arachnoid  and  pit 
mater,  and  the  latter  may  be  affected  in  a  similar  way.  The  cord  th^ 
lies  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  by  which  it  is  comprea^. 
It  may  be  simply  anaemic,  but  more  frequently  it  is  the  seat  of  chronic  t^aII^- 
verse  myelitis.  This  disease  has  its  usual  seat  in  the  cervical  region  an*!  is 
attended  by  more  or  less  characteristic  symptoms. 

Of  the  causes  of  gradual  compression  of  the  cord,  the  roost  frequent  ao^i 
best  studied  is  cartes  of  the  vertebra  or  Pott's  disease.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  compression  of  the  cord  was  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  spiiol 
canal  in  consequence  of  the  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  kyphosis.  ?o 
frequently  produced  in  this  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  in  rare  is- 
stances  the  cord  is  compressed  by  the  displaced  vertebrae,  but  that  this  dis- 
placement is  not  necessarily  or  usually  the  cause,  is  proven  by  the  folloinrir 
tietcts  :  extreme  angular  curvature  may  exist  without  symptoms  of  comprtrs- 
sion ;  these  symptoms  may  be  present  in  Pott's  disease  without  cunatiuY. 
and  the  symptoms  may  disappear  while  the  kyphosis  remains  unchan^*^ 
We  owe  to  Michaud,^  a  pupil  of  Charcot,  the  explanation  of  the  mecluLni^n 
of  compression  in  these  cases.  By  extension  of  the  diseased  process  from  xU 
vertebrae  to  the  perimeningeal  tissue  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  dora  nutter, 
a  peripachymeningitis  and  a  pachymeningitis  externa  are  set  up,  leading  x^y 
the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  and  of  pus  which  undergo  in  yux  a 
caseous  metamorphosis.  The  caseous  purulent  mass  thus  formed  between  tSe 
bone  and  dura  mater,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  is  really  tbe 
agent  of  compression.  There  may  be  an  extension  of  the  inflamroation  to 
the  inner  layers  of  the  dura  and  to  the  other  membranes  of  the  cord,  bat  tLis 
is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Compression  renders  the  cord  anaemic  and  flattened,  and,  if  proCraete'l 
leads  to  inflammatory  changes  which  present  the  picture  of  a  transverse  mje- 
litis  followed  by  secondary  ascending  and  descending  degenerations.  This 
is  known  as  pressure  myelitis.  In  a  given  case  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  disturbance  is  due  to  compression  and  how  muck  to 
myelitis,  but  that  compression  often  plays  an  important  part  is  proven  bj  thrf 
fact  that  the  symptoms  inay  rapidly  disappear  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  coil- 
pression  is  removed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  symptomatology  in  different  cases  of  eompresstoo  d 
the  cord  must  vary  very  much  according  to  the  cause,  the  seat,  the  amouot 
of  pressure,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  induced  changes  in  the  oord,  tie. 
Diseases  of  the  vertebrae,  as  well  as  fractures  and  dislocations,  are  determin- 
able causes.  The  existence  of  an  intra-spinal  tumor  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  and,  assuming  that  a  tumor  exists,  to  determine  it« 
character  from  the  symptoms  is  impracticable. 

The  prominent  symptom  in  cases  of  compression  from  different  causes  b 
paralysis,  greater  or  less  in  degree  (paresis),  or  complete.  The  extent  of  the 
paralysis  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  affection.  If  seated  ia 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  it  may  give  rise  to  general  spinal  paialyfi^. 
In  very  rare  instances  the  paralysis  may  be  paraplegia  of  the  upper  limfas, 
the  lower  limbs  remaining  unaffected.  If  the  compression  be  limited  to  ooe^ 
half  of  the  cord,  which  is  extremely  rare,  the  result  may  be  spinal  hemi] 
swith  crossed  anaesthesia,,  as  described  by  Brown-Sequard. 

>  Micbaud,  Sur  la  M^ningiie  et  la  MySlite  dans  le  Mai  vertebral,  Paris,  1671. 
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Much  more  frequently  the  paralysis  has  the  form  of  paraplegia  affecting 
the  lower  limbs.  If  the  spinal  affection  be  above  the  lumbar  region,  and  the 
latter  be  not  involved,  reflex  action  is  not  diminished,  but  often  increased. 
The  increase  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  occasion  severe  contractures  and 
rigidity.  Reflex  action  is  diminished  or  lost  if  the  spinal  affection  involve  the 
gray  matter  of  the  lumbar  region.  Motor  paralysis  is  often  neither  accom- 
panied by  anaesthesia  at  the  outset,  nor  after  a  considerable  period.  The 
paralysis  may  or  may  not  involve  tlie  bladder  or  rectum.  Sooner  or  later,  if 
lections  of  the  cord  be  progressive,  these  parts  become  involved  ;  the  paralysis 
of  motion  and  sensation  becomes  complete,  and  death  takes  place  as  when 
equally  destructive  lesions  occur  independently  of  tumors  or  the  various 
CMises  of  compression. 

Pain  in  the  spine,  in  parts  of  the  trunk  below  the  level  of  the  spinal  affec- 
tion, and  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  (paraplegia  dolorosa),  is  especially  marked 
in  ca^es  of  cancer  of  the  vertebne,  extending  to  the  cord.  This  symptom 
may  be  more  or  less  marked,  however,  in  other  forms  of  disease.  It  is  pre- 
MimiKive  evidence  of  an  intra-spinal  cancerous  tumor  that,  prior  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cord,  cancer  existed  in  some  other  situation.  That  an  affection 
of  the  cord  is  syphilitic,  is  to  be  suspected  whenever  the  patient  has  had 
•Tphilis ;  and,  with  reference  to  treatment,  it  is  vastly  important  to  seek  for 
evidence  of  syphilis,  although  the  existence  of  this  disease  be  denied  by  the 
patient.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  women  may  have  been  affected  with 
fvphilia  without  any  suspicion  on  their  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
tlH-re  are  instances  in  which  the  physician  must  derive  his  knowledge  on  this 
point  wholly  from  what  he  is  able  to  observe  without  exciting  by  his  ques- 
tions any  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  patient. 

It  is  an  important  practical  fact  that  the  spinal  cord  may  tolerate  com- 
pre?«i>ion  sufllicient  to  cause  paralysis  for  a  long  period  without  disorganizing 
changes.  This  is  shown  by  the  immediate  disappearance  of  paralysis  from 
di»plai*ement  of  vertebne,  in  some  cases  after  it  has  existed  for  years. 

The  prognosis,  of  course,  varies,  in  individual  cases,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tumor  and  the  different  causes  of  compression.  But,  inasmuch 
a/i  ihc  nature  of  intra-spinal  tumors  is  rarely  determinable  with  anything 
likf*  precision,  an  opinion,  in  cases  of  tumor,  concerning  the  probable  course 
and  termination,  must  have  another  basis.  In  general,  the  prognosis  is 
nntavorable  in  proportion  as  motor  paralysis  is  progressive,  as  sensation  is 
imfiaired,  reflex  excitability  diminished,  and  as  atrophy  of  the  muscles  takes 
p<:i.-e  ;  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  destructive 
I'-ftions  of  the  cord. 

In    cases  of  compression  from  displacement  of  vertebrae,  recovery  from 
fji-T»lr«ij»,  or  more  or  less  improvement,  may  be  expected  from  measures  to 
r>-rnove   the  compressing  cause.     In  another  work   I   have  cited  a  case  in 
wliii*lj   a  patient  who  had  been  confined  to  the  bed  with  |)araplegia  for  three 
V'-.ir««  fiaving  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  from  [lain  and  reflex  raus- 
'  «!ar  art  ion,  immediately  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  under  the  treatment 
bv  Prof*  Sayre,  according  to  his  method  of  sus{>ension  and  inca.^ing  the  body 
i'.  a  plaMer-of-Paris  jacket.*     This  method  secures  extension  of  tlic  spine, 
ar.'I  rv-nfiera  the  spinal  column  immovable — objects  of  prime  importance  in 
ra*4f4  of  existing  displacement  and  disease  of  the  vertebne  leading  thereto. 
A*  a  m^'suis  of  securing  rest,  it  may  be  found  to  have  a  wider  extent  of  use- 
ful application  than  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The   syphilitic,  alone,  of  the  different  tumors,  offer  encouragement  in  the 

>   Vide  Qinical  Medicine,  1879,  p.  560. 
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way  of  medicinal  treatment.  Anti-syphilitic  medication  eometimes  tceon- 
plishes  much,  and  should  be  employed  whenever  there  is  ground  for  the  sos- 
picion  that  the  spinal  affection  may  be  due  to  syphilis. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  indicated  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  eases 
of  chronic  primary  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis. 

Hon-inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord  is  veiy  rare,  and  we  are  ]{px>nint 
as  to  its  pathological  and  clinical  characters.  It  is  generally  assumed,  u^k»o 
the  analogy  of  cerebral  softening,  that  embolism,  thrombosis,  and  atheromi 
of  the  vessels  may  lead  to  the  same  forms  of  softening  in  the  cord  as  in  tii** 
brain.  Thus  white,  yellow,  and  red  non-inflammatory  softenings  of  tlie  a>nl 
have  been  described.  Some  writers  consider  the  changes  in  the  cord  whu>}i 
attend  compression  to  belong  to  non-inflammatory  softening,  but  the  aoaiom- 
ical  cliaracters  are  those  of  myelitis.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowUu:v, 
it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  a  special  consideration  of  non-intlam- 
matory  softening  of  the  cord. 

Psendo-Hypertrophio,  or  Myo-iolerotie,  Paralysis. 

The  characteristics  of  this  affection  were  first  pointed  out  by  MerroD.  io 
1 858.  It  was,  however,  more  fully  described,  and  its  nosological  individu- 
ality established  subsequently  by  Duchenne.  Jaccoud  proposes,  as  a  U>t:rr 
name,  progressive  muscular  sclerosis.  Other  names,  proposed  by  G^niua 
authors,  are  atrophia  musculorum  lipomatosa  (Seidel)  or  lipomatosa  Uxm- 
rians  (Heller).  The  affection  is  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  It  ii^^ 
been  known,  however,  to  occur  at  the  age  of  26  years. 

The  distinctive  features  are  increase  of  the  volume  of  certain  mu^oi*^ 
and  diminished  motor  power.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  ans  geneniiy 
first  affected,  especially  the  gastrocnemii  or  the  glutei.  Subsequently  u« 
affection  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  up|N;r  extreouti<5. 
Corresponding  muscles  on  the  two  sides  may  be  affected,  but  there  are  maj^y 
exceptions  to  this  rule  of  symmetry.  Not  infrequently  the  affected  mtwl'? 
are  irregularly  distributed,  and  the  affection  maybe  limited  to  purti'H.^  *(' 
muscles.  The  increase  of  volume  may  be  considerable,  and  the  eola.'v  ^ 
muscles  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  not  affected. 

Tiie  anatomical  changes  in  the  affected  muscles  are,  hyper|>lasia  U'  ti- 
areolar  tissue,  an  accumulation  of  fat  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and  Mt?^^ 
phy  of  the  latter.     In  respect  of  its  pathological  cliaracter,  the  disease  brU<r  j^ 
in  the  category  of  sclerotic  or  cirrhotic  afibctions.     The  enlargeiDeiii  «.4  Uf 
muscles  denotes  "  false  hypertrophy." 

The  structural  changes  involve  diminution  of  motor  power  pn>portii«TjUr 
to  the  compression  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  ^^j^ .  i 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  affection  causes  a  peculiar  w»u  ^  ^ 
gait,  the  limbs  in  walking  being  widely  separated.  If  the  exttrnsor  t^'^^n^ 
muscles  be  affected,  a  lumbo-sacral  anterior  curvature  takes  place  « bm  :  ^ 
posture  is  upright.  Frequently,  the  affection  predominating  in  the  d«'v<** 
muscles  of  the  foot  or  talipes  equinus,  is  a  result  of  the  greater  mctaon  u 
the  extensors,  and  with  this  is  a  claw-like  deformitj  of  the  toca.  A**?* 
having  reached  a  certain  degree  and  extent,  the  affection  maj  ranata  ^:»> 
tionary  for  several  years;  but,  at  successive  epochs,  it  is  apt  to  inctva^  &*4 
to  become  more  and  more  diffused,  until  patients  are  reduced  to  a  kfU 
condition.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  unattended  by  pain.  Tbrr* 
neither  hypenesthesia  nor  anesthesia.     The  functions  of  tlie  blaMer 
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rectum  are  unaffected.  In  an  advanced  stage  the  electro-con tractilitj  of  the 
affected  muscles  is  notably  diminished  or  lost.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Balthazar  Foster,  aller  the  lapse  of  five  years  the  volume  of  the  affected 
muscles  became  as  much  reduced  as  they  had  previously  been  enlarged. 

It  has  been  a  pathological  question  whether  this  disease  is  a  purely  myo- 
pathic affection,  or  whether  it  is  primarily  neuropathic.  Lockhart  Clarke 
found  **  various  changes  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  At  the  level  of  the  dorsal  nerves  there  was  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  gray  matter  on  each  side  between  the  posterior  vesicular  columns 
and  the  intermedio-lateral  tract.  There  were  also  disintegration  of  the  nerve 
roots,  commencing  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns,  destruction 
of  the  white  commissure  in  various  places,  dilatation  of  vessels,  and  extra- 
v;L-atioDs«*''  On  the  other  hand,  Charcot,  Eulenberg,  and  Cohnheim  have 
fueled  to  discover  any  morbid  changes  in  the  cord. 

As  regards  the  prognosis,  a  case  reported  by  Benedikt  is  cited  by  Jaccoud, 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  galvanism.  Experience,  hoWever,  thus  far, 
affords  little  encouragement  to  expect  a  cure  from  any  measure  of  treatment. 
Electricity  should  be  faithfully  tried.  By  measures  having  referance  to  the 
g**neral  condition  of  the  patient,  the  affection  may  perhaps  be  prevented  from 
procrressing,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  improvement.  The  disease  rarely 
dtn( troys  life  per  «e,  death  being  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  The 
duration  in  13  cases  in  which  the  termination  was  ascertained,  out  of  85 
canes  analyzed  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Poore,  varied  from  two  to  thirty  years.' 

Soleroderma,  or   Sclerema. 

The  afiection  called  scleroderma  or  sclerema,  also  sclerodermia  and  scle- 
n'mia,  may  be  here  noticed,  as  it  is  analogous,  in  its  pathological  character 
uxA  certain  of  its  effects,  to  that  just  considered.     Other  terms  than  those 
oln-ady  given  have  been  applied  to  it,  to  wit,  scleremus,  scleria,  sclerosis, 
^•'ieronu^  and  sclerymus,  all  derived  from  the  Greek  word  osxi^pof  (hard). 
ItB  anatomical  characteristic  is  the  production,  in  the  lower  portion  of,  and 
U'oeatb,  the  skin,  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  great  abundance.     This  renders 
tlie  integument  notably  rigid  and  resisting  to  pressure.     It  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  muscles.     It  cannot  be  moved  over  these,  nor  pinched  up  in  folds. 
The  moscles  are  restrained  in  their  movements  by  the  density  of  the  struc- 
tures above  them,  as  if  a  firm  bandage  were  closely  applied.     More  or  less 
waiting  of  the  muscles  is  caused  by  the  pressure.     Pigmentary  matter  is,  in 
m<At  cases,  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  producing  a  discolor- 
ation which  is  yellowirili,  yellowish -gray,  or  dark-brown,  more  marked  in 
uttoe  aituations  tlian  in  others.    Tiiesc  changes  may  be  either  limited  to  certain 
l«rta  or  diffused  over  the  whole  surface,  but  vary  in  amount  in  different  places. 
The  affection  is  extremely  rare.     A  case  under  my  observation  was  re- 
^■/rted  by  Dr.  Walter  De  F.   Day  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  April,  1870.     Dr.  Day  was  able  to  collect  for  analysis  rejKjrts  of 
ooly  thirty-three  cases;  and  the  case  reported  by  him  was  the  seventh  on 
r>-«-ffrd  in  which  there  was  an  examination  after  death.     The  affection  is  not 
Uf  be  confoonded  with  that  called  by  some  writers  acute  sclerema  whicli  is 
f^^^ulmr  to  infants.     The  latter  is  a  variety  of  wdema.     The  affection  under 
ccmftideration  occurs  generally  in  middle  life.     It  occurs  much  oftcner  in 
nf^nen  than  in  men.     It  is  a  chronic  affection,  usually  beginning  insidiously, 
mrfc^i   progressing  slowly,  but  exceptionally  developed  rapidly  with  a  sudden 

•  Trans.  Rojal  Med.-Chir.  Society,  1874. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  June,  1B75. 
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invasion.     The  upper  part  of  the  hodj  is  oflenest  first  affected,  bat  it  maj 
appear  primarily  in  any  part. 

The  affection  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  disease  of  any  of  the  internal 
organs;  and,  if  uncomplicated,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  good  general  health. 
Existing  in  a  notable  degree,  it  obstructs  muscular  movements  by  mechanical 
pressure  and  restraint,  leading,  at  length,  to  more  or  less  impairment  of  motor 
power  by  inducing  atrophy.  The  surtisu^e  is  usually  cool  or  cold,  but  the  beat 
at  times  may  be  greater  than  normal.  Sensibility  is  not  impaired,  and  per^ 
pi  ration  continues.  The  duration  is  variable.  It  may  continue  for  monihs 
and  years.  A  fatal  termination  is  due  to  some  complication  or  intercurrent 
affection.  It  continues,  in  some  cases,  indefinitely  without  improvement,  and, 
in  other  cases,  more  or  less  improvement  takes  place  without  recovery;  bat 
complete  recovery  may  be  hoped  for.  The  number  of  cases  reported  is,  as 
yet,  too  few  to  determine  the  ratio  of  recoveries. 

Various  measures  of  treatment  were  employed  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  are  the  remedies,  if  tb«*re 
be  any,  which  exert  a  curative  effect.  In  the  case  under  my  observation, 
arsenic  was  given  for  some  time,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of  service ;  but,  in  this 
case,  there  occurred  grave  complications,  namely,  pleuritis,  {tericarditis,  and 
peritonitis.  An  analeptic  course  and  tonic  medication  are  rationally  indi- 
cated, together  with  alkaline  baths,  and  emollient  applications  to  the  skio. 


CHAPTER    V. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Ooma.  Saturnine  Eneephalopnthy.  Vertigo  and  H«ni^re*B  Diieaae.  Paralyaia,  reaiaAt  o^ 
Treatment  of  Functional  Paralyslg.  General  Paralysis.  Hemiplegia.  Paraplegia.  Aeata 
Ascending  Paralysis.    Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Neurasthenia.    Spinal  Irritation. 

FOLLOWING  the  inflammatory  and  structural  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  certain  functional  afTections  referable  to  these  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  may  be  more  advantageously  considered  as  fonnins  a 
separate  group,  than  as  included  among  the  neuroses  which  will  occupy  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  section.  The  group  will  embrace  the  foUoinn<r 
affections  :  coma,  saturnine  encephalopathy,  vertigo,  general  paralysis,  hemi* 
plegia,  paraplegia,  acute  ascending  paralysis,  nervous  exhaustion  or  neiin$- 
thenia,  and  spinal  irritation. 

It  is  to  be  understood  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  term  functional  is  osed 
provisionally,  in  a  conventional  sense,  to  distinguish  diseases  without  any 
established  anatomical  characters.  In  a  literal  sense,  a  purely  functional 
disease  probably  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  disturbance  of  fanctioo 
always  involves  some  anatomical  change  ;  but,  in  the  diseases  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  are  distinguished  as  functional,  either  anatomical  clian^ 
have  not  been  ascertained,  or  their  pathological  connection  with  these  diseases 
is  doubtful. 

Mental  disorders  are  properly  embraced  among  the  functional  affections  of 
the  brain.     They  do  not  usuaUy  enter  into  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  They  are,  however,  to  be  included 
within  the  range  of  the  studies  of  the  physician.  Lectures  and  treatises  are 
deyoted  specially  to  these  disorders,  and  their  management  constitutes  one 
oi  the  specialties  of  medical  practice ;  but  all  practitioners  are  called  upon  to 
treat  affections  of  the  mind  falling  short  of  well-marked  insanity.  Melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis,  in  their  lighter  grades,  that  is,  not  amounting  to 
insanity,  come  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  in  general  prac- 
tice. Want  of  energy,  lack  of  buoyancy,  mental  apathy,  and  inertia  often 
exist  without  any  obvious  disease.  The  physician  should  consider  these  as 
generally  denoting  corporeal  ailment.  And  this  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  patients,  since  they  are  thereby  led  to  reformations  and  measures  of 
management  which  will  be  likely  to  afford  relief,  and  are  better  enabled  to 
strive  against  the  depressing  influence  of  mental  disorder.  A  vast  amount 
of  unhappiness  is  due  to  causes  which,  under  intelligent  medical  direction, 
may  be  removed,  or  to  functional  morbid  conditions  which  judicious  treat- 
ment may  relieve.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  attribute  disorders  of  the  mind 
exclusively  to  mental  causes.  These  few  remarks  open  up  a  subject  of  great 
im^iortance.  Insanity  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  general  practitioner.  They 
wlio  devote  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  the  development  of  insanity. 

The  study  of  mental  disorders  is  important  to  the  physician  as  involving 
que<tion8  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  existence  or  otherwise  of  insanity 
Bufficiont  to  require  or  warrant  confinement  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  the 
exf'mption  of  responsibility  for  criminal  acts,  incompetency  to  perform  legal 
ol>II<rationB,  tm  take  care  or  dispose  of  property,  etc.,  are  practical  questions 
concerning  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  give  testimony ;  but  for  in- 
formation bearing  on  these  questions,  the  student  and  practitioner  are  referred 
to  works  treating  of  disorders  of  the  mind  and  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

Coma. 

The  term  coma  expresses  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  which  the  patient 
rither  cannot  be  aroused,  or  is  aroused  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is 
ciDitoinary  to  apply  this  term  to  extreme  degrees  of  unconsciousness,  more 
rnrrv^ctly  expressed  by  the  term  lethargia  and  carus.  The  latter  term  denotes 
a  *l*-f^Tte  in  which  the  patient  cannot  by  any  efforts  be  aroused.  This  degree 
i«  ^rentraily  called  profound  coma.  Sopor  expresses  an  abnormal  degree  of 
Mioinolence,  or  moderate  coma.  A  patient  in  this  state  is  often  said  to  be 
•«-mi-<omato6e.  Coma  differs  from  normal  sleep  qualitatively  as  well  as 
q<iantitativcly.  Sleep  is  a  physiological  event  of  essential  importance  to  the 
iK-lfkre  of  the  economy.  Coma  is  a  |  athological  condition  from  which  the 
•j^tPtn  derives  no  benefit.    It  follows  that  coma  is  never  a  substitute  for  sleep. 

Coma  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  most  of  those  diseases  of  the  nervous 
KT^tem  which  have  been  considered,  namely,  hyperemia  and  ansemia  of  the 
tiruin,  thrombosis  and  embolii^m,  cerebral  and  meningeal  hemorrhage,  menin- 
irstias  encephalitis,  and  tumors.  In  all  these  affections,  except  {lerhaps  active 
Lj|ienemia,  the  rationale  of  the  coma  is  diminution  of  the  supply  of  oxygen- 
At^l  blood  to  the  brain -substance.  Coma  may  be  an  effect  of  cerebral  an»mia 
r««chiemia)  due  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  onfeehled  circulation,  as 
in  the  hydrencephaloid  affection  first  described  by  Marshall  Hall  (vide  page 
7«(|)«  Coma  is  a  pathological  element  in  certain  of  the  neuroses  which  re- 
main to  be  considered,  namely,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  catalepsy.  It  is  an 
ir.«'tdental  event  in  various  diseases  exclusive  of  those  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
'-uftftiples  are,  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys,  diffuse  hepatitis, 
j^m'tcioaB  intermittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
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etc.  It  may  be  produced  bj  such  toxic  agents  as  opium  and  other  narcotics, 
alcohol,  ethers,  chloroform,  etc.  The  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  attack  in  epilepsy,  is  attributed  to  cerebral  aniemia  caused  br 
spasm  of  the  arteries  within  the  brain.  Of  the  other  instances,  the  causation 
of  the  coma  involves  a  toxical  agency  certainly  in  some,  and  probably  in  moc>t, 
if  not  in  all.  The  nature  of  these  agents  in  the  general  diseases  just  named, 
and  the  modus  operandi,  are  not  understood. 

There  are  cases  of  coma  not  connected  with  any  of  the  foregoing  di8ea<e<, 
and  not  clearly  referable  to  any  known  morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  Th** 
coma  is  then  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  individual  alTection.  It  is 
of  course,  in  these,  as  in  other,  cases  merely  a  symptom,  but  the  patb<)l<><rr 
and,  perhaps,  the  etiology  are  unknown  or  conjectural.  The  coma  mav  U* 
greater  or  less  in  degree,  sometimes  not  exceeding  stupor,  and  sometimes  m) 
profound  as  to  constitute  carus.  It  may  occur  suddenly,  constituting  a  vtri* 
table  apoplectic  attack,  or  it  may  be  developed  more  or  less  slowly.  It  may 
last  for  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  continue  several  days.  It  may  end,  sooner  or 
later,  either  in  death  or  recovery. 

In  fatal  cases,  morbid  conditions  may  be  found  after  death  which  were  not 
determinable  during  life.  Examples  are,  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  or  «»t' 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  meningeal  hemorrhage.  The  two  former  of  th-^ 
conditions,  not  many  years  since,  would  have  escaped  recognition  as  cau.«^ 
of  the  coma;  and,  so,  further  developments  in  pathological  anatomy  m^f 
furnish  an  explanation,  post  mortem,  of  cases  in  which  adequate  morhMi 
appearances  are  not  now  discoverable.  In  the  progress  of  etiology,  u»\ 
toxical  agents  causing  coma  may  be  discovered  of  which  now  nothing  i» 
known.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation  in  view  of  the  fact  ti.a 
urea  and  cholesterin  have  only  within  a  few  years  been  recognized  as  coida- 
producing  products. 

Coma  in  some  instances  seems  attributable  to  cerebral  exhaustion ;  thai  i«^ 
it  follows  prolonged  or  excessive  mental  activity  in  conjunction  with  im(iu:r»'^l 
nutrition  and  general  debility.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  term  cert-brau 
exhaustion  does  not  embody  any  clear  idea  of  the  pathological  conditioa  wL)  h 
the  coma  represents;  but  it  has  a  practical  significance  in  relatioo  to  th- 
causation  and  treatment.  Of  course,  in  deciding  that  coma  is  to  be  regard*-'! 
as  a  functional  affection,  the  various  diseases  and  determinable  morbid  o^i. 
ditions  with  which  it  is  known  to  have  pathological  connections,  are  to  (•- 
excluded.  Recognizable  internal  toxical  agents,  e.  ^.,  urea,  and  those  wht  .. 
are  external,  e.  g,,  opium,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  excluded.  Tli«  d-^i^- 
nosis  involves  a  careful  investigation  of  the  causation  in  these  di^erest  din^-* 
lions. 

Assuming  a  case  in  which  the  pathology  and  etiology  are  not  deiemina'' 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  must  be  based  upon  circumstances  pertainir.z  '•» 
the  coma.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  {x^«.*'r> 
tion  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  coma.    If  the  patient  cannot  be  ar«H^^  >t 
sufRciently  to  open  the  eyes  or  protrude  the  tongue,  the  danger  is  grtmu  Mt.i 
increases  with  the  continuance  of  this  comatose  state.     When  ihrahtl:*]^  :• 
swallow  is  lost,  a  fatal  ending  is  to  be  expected.     Per  ronira^  if  the  ccmba  u 
moderate  in  degree,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.     Absence  of  paraiT»i««  ;L»^ 
temi)erature  of  the  body  not  increased,  mobility  of  the  iris,  the  popib 
contracted  nor  dilated,  and  equal  in  size,  the  ophthalmoscopic 
normal,  the  respirations  quiet  and  of  regular  rhythm — ^these  are  potnu  of 
importance  in  the  exclusion  of  grave  cerebral  diseases,  and  as  beannir  u(«-a  a 
favorable  prognosis. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  governed  by  the  symptomatic  indieatioD»  in  it-h^ 
vidual  cases.     These  rarely,  if  ever,  point  to  depletion  bj  bloodkntit  z  ••* 
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other  depressing  measures.  The  opposite  treatment  is  usually  indicated  by 
feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  general  debility.  Supporting  treatment  is 
especially  indicated  in  feeble  subjects,  and  when  cerebral  exhaustion  is  an 
etiological  factor.  It  might  prove  a  serious  error,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  pursue  therapeutical  measures  on  the  supposition  of  cerebral  meningitis  or 
hyperemia. 

The  propriety  of  counter-irritation  is  doubtful.  Rest,  alimentation,  nerve- 
tonics,  and  the  judicious  employment  of  wine  or  other  alcoholics,  are  the 
measures  which  generally  meet  the  indications  present. 

Satnrnine  Encephalopathy. 

A  rare  form  of  poisoning  by  lead  is  characterized  by  cerebral  disturbances 
of  a  grave  character,  namely,  coma,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  These  three 
events  are  combined  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  An  attack  may 
occur  either  abruptly  or  after  certain  premonitory  symptoms.  These  are, 
headache,  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and,  in  some  instances,  amaurosis. 
Other  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning — paralysis,  arthralgia,  colic — may,  or 
may  not,  precede  the  encephalopathic  attack.  The  coma  is  more  or  less 
profound.  In  favorable  cases  it  disappears  after  having  continued  for  one  or 
two  days.  In  unfavorable  cases  it  increases  in  degree  and  continues  until 
death.  The  convulsions  are  epileptiform  in  character  (eclampsia  vel  epilepsia 
satumina).  Paroxysms  lasting  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  occur  after 
variable  intervals.  The  delirium  is  in  some  cases  active  and  violent,  and  in 
other  cases  hilarious.  It  is  sometimes  characterized  by  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing.  Either  of  the  three  events  may  be  predominant.  Coma 
and  convulsions  in  some  instances  occur  without  delirium,  and  coma  between 
the  paroxysms  of  convulsions  is  sometimes  wanting.  Amaurosis,  if  it  do  not 
precede,  is  apt  to  accompany  the  attack.  The  amaurosis  is  not  caused  by 
retinal  changes ;  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  normal  appearances. 

A  satisfactory  pathological  explanation  of  these  effects  of  lead-poisoning 
cannot  be  given.  They  have  been  attributed  to  anaemia  of  the  brain  from 
changes  in  the  minute  cerebral  arteries,  to  oedema  of  the  brain  from  increased 
arterial  pressure,  and  to  the  direct  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  le<ad. 
Ursemia  is  probably  a  pathological  element  in  some  cases.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  has  been  found  to  contain  albumen.  The  effects, 
however,  are  not  in  all  instances  referable  to  uraemia,  inasmuch  as  the  evi- 
dence of  diminished  elimination  of  urea  is  not  always  present.  Heubel  has 
produced  similar  effects  in  dogs  by  poisoning  them  with  lead,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  recognized  causes  of  the  so-called  gouty  or  small,  granular  kidney. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
convulsions,  together  with  the  degree  and  continuance  of  the  coma.  The 
rate  of  mortality  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  the  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  is  large. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  treatment.  Depletory  or 
debilitating  measures  are  contra-indicated.  It  should  be  ascertained,  by 
examinations  of  the  urine,  how  far  uraemia  may  be  a  factor  in  causing  the 
coma  and  convulsions.  Hydragogues  and  sudorific  measures  are  indicated 
if  there  be  ground  for  supposing  that  there  are  symptoms  of  the  accumulation 
of  urea  in  the  blood.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  the  administration  of 
the  chloral  hydrate  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  control  the  convulsions. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  to  the  extreme  of  toleration. 
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Vertigo.    M^ni^re's  Disease. 

Vertigo  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  various  cerebral  diseases,  and,  also, 
when  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual  functional  affection.  In  tht^  arti- 
cle it  is  considered  as  a  functional  affection,  and  as  a  symptom  of  Meniere*^ 
disease.  It  occurs  as  a  paroxysmal  affection.  A  person,  seemingly,  perhaps:, 
in  good  health,  suddenly  becomes  giddy,  surrounding  objects  appear  to  be 
revolving,  or  the  person  seems  to  himself  to  be  performing  movements  o$ 
gyration,  which,  according  to  Charcot,  always  appear  to  be  from  the  kft  Ui  the 
right.  The  sensation  is  like  that  caused  by  long-continued  rotatory  move- 
ments of  the  body.  If  the  vertigo  be  moderate  or  slight,  it  simply  renders 
the  pei*son  unable  to  walk  steadily;  he  reels  like  a  drunken  man.  In  a 
greater  degree,  walking  is  impossible,  and  there  may  be  inability  to  stand 
without  support.  In  some  instances  the  patient  falls,  but  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  without  muscular  spasm  of  either  the  facial  or  other  mus- 
cles. The  attack  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  prostration,  which,  however, 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  apprehension.  Nausea  is  a  frequent  symfiioiD, 
and  vomiting  sometimes  occurs.  The  paroxysm  varies  much,  in  di^trnx 
cases,  in  duration.  It  may  last  for  a  few  moments,  or  the  vertigo  may  con- 
tinue for  hours  and  days. 

Successive  attacks  recur  after  variable  intervals.  Days,  weeks,  or  moDt*j> 
may  intervene.  In  some  cases,  vertigo,  for  a  certain  period,  is  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  slight  exciting  causes,  such  as  any  intellectual  effort,  sudden  mu^ 
cular  exertion,  looking  upon  a  bright  light,  etc.  A  patient  may  be  exenipt 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture,  but  experience  vertigo  whenever  the  atteni^>: 
is  made  to  sit  up  or  stand.  For  this  reason  patients  sometimes  keep  the  b«d 
for  a  long  period. 

Attacks  of  vertigo  generally  give  rise  to  great  apprehension.     The  patient 
fears  that  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  a  fit  of  some  kind  is  impending.     If  the 
apprehension  be  not  removed  by  the  positive  assurances  from  the  pbydciao 
of  the  absence  of  danger,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  distressing  state  of  des^iot.d- 
ency ;  the  patient  is  afraid  to  walk  or  to  be  left  alone,  and  all  public  a&^m- 
blages  are  avoided  lest  something  may  happen  to  him  to  excite  disturbance. 
In  a  case  which  has  been  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  a  gentleman  in 
middle  life,  notwithstanding  assurances  of  the  absence  of  danger,  ba^  n^ 
many  years  been  constantly  attended  by  either  a  relative  or  a  servant,  al- 
though a  long  period  has  elapsed  since  an  attack  occurred,  and  his  health  is 
excellent.     This  state  of  anxiety  has  repeatedly,  in  cases  under  my  obeer>'a- 
tion,  continued  for  months  and  years.     The  physician  is  fully  warraotird  in 
giving  positive  assurances  that  these  attacks  of  vertigo  are  devoid  of  dsn«vr. 
Of  a  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  observed,  in  no  instance  have  apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  any  serious  affection  followed.     It  b  an  onror- 
tunate  error  to  state,  as  is  done  by  some  writers,  that  vertigo  is  premoniiory 
of  the  cerebral  affections  just  named.     The  needless  apprehension  of  patier.is 
is  sometimes  encouraged  by  its  being  shared  by  the  physician.     I  have  wt^i 
with  cases  in  which  danger  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  has  been  represented 
to  tlie  patient.     Charcot  relates  a  case  in  which  the  attacks  were  confoanded 
With  epilepsy,  the  patient  having,  for  a  long  time,  been  under  treatment  (^ 
that  disease.     Assurances  of  the  absence  of  danger  may  do  much  good,  not 
only  by  removing  needless  apprehension,  but  in  the  way  of  ejecting  a  cure, 
for  the  mental  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  attacks  increases  the  liability  to 
their  recurrence. 

Of  the  pathology  of  vertigo,  more  cannot  be  said  than  that  it  represents  a 
functional  cerebral  condition.  Its  etiological  relations  are  better  nndcrstoi»»L 
A  French  writer,  Meniere,  in  1861,  pointed  out  the  supposed  coaneciiufi 
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of  a  disease  characterized  by  deafness  and  vertigo  with  an  affection  of  the 
wmicircular  canals  of  the  internal  ear.  Subsequent  clinical  observations  have 
established  this  causation  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  vertigo  is 
not  infrequently  preceded  and  accompanied  by  tinnitus  aurium,  sometimes 
referred  to  one  ear  and  sometimes  to  both  ears.  Sudden  deafness  in  one  ear 
or  iD  both  ears  has  been  observed  to  be  coincident  with  the  attacks  of  vertigo. 
The  attacks  have  been  found  to  cease  on  the  cure  of  suppurative  otitis,  and 
e?en  on  the  removal  of  an  accumulation  of  wax  or  a  foreign  body  from  the 
meatus.'  The  most  rational  explanation  is,  that  a  reflex  influence  exerted 
open  the  brain,  emanates  from  the  aural  organs.  The  affection  in  these  cases 
is  now  known  as  JIfinihre's  disease. 

All  cases  of  functional  vertigo  are  not  cases  of  vertigo  ah  aure  lasa.  In 
perhaps  the  larger  proportion  there  is  no  evidence  of  aural  disturbance. 
Dj^peptic  ailments  appear  to  be  causative  in  some  cases,  but  not  constantly, 
lu  contended  by  Trousseau,  who  called  the  affection  stomachal  vertigo  {ver- 
tigo a  siomacho  laso).  It  is  sometimes  fairly  attributable  to  prolonged  over- 
ta^sking  of  the  mental  faculties  and  anxiety  of  mind.  Excessive  venery,  the 
immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  intemperate  indulgence  in  coffee  or  tea,  have 
a  causative  influence.  It  maybe  incident  to  the  debility  which  remains  af\er 
cunvidescence  from  a  severe  disease,  for  example,  typhoid  fever. 

The  treatment  involves,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  removal 
«t'  tiie  supposed  cause  or  causes.  The  ears  should  be  carefully  examined  with 
rvtfn'oce  to  removable  morbid  conditions.  Measures  addressed  to  cerebral 
<*ofi;;t^iioD,  namely,  bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  purgation,  and  reduced 
•ii't,  are  hurtful.  On  the  contrary,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and 
l.y;;i(:nic  means  of  invigorating  the  general  health,  are  generally  indicated. 
Ih'r  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  tlie  importance  of  assuring  the  patient 
positively  of  the  absence  of  all  danger.  This  will  sometimes  do  much  toward 
iii*'  rure.  A  cure  is  often  soon  effected,  but,  in  some  cases,  the  affection  per- 
-*«u  tor  a  long  time.  Charcot  extols  the  efficacy,  in  cases  of  aural  vertigo, 
''**  (|uiiiia  given  in  full  doses  (20  gi*s.)  for  several  weeks. 

Paralyaii.    General  Remarks. 

Paralysis  is  an  important  symptomatic  event  in  the  clinical  history  of  dif- 
fT^nt  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  which  have  been  already  considered.  It 
t«  iK»t  always  referable  to  eitlier  an  inflammatory  or  structural  disease,  and  it 
w  th^n  to  be  distin<;uiHhed  as  functional. 

By  ihe  term  paralysis  is  understood  either  the  loss  or  an  abnormal  diminu- 
ti<*ri  of  voluntary  power  over  muscles.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  loss 
or  a  flimtnution  of  sensibility.  The  latter  is  sensory,  and  the  former  motor, 
^raJysia.  Sensory  paralysis,  however,  is  expressed  by  the  terms  ancesthesia 
and  anaigesia;  the  flrst  relating  to  the  sensibility  to  touch,  and  the  second  to 
:lc  neiuibility  to  pain.  Analgesia  may  exist  without  anaesthesia.  A  patient, 
ftfT  example,  imrtly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  may  feel  the 
'  lit  ting  of  the  knife  in  a  surgical  operation,  but  without  any  sensation  of  pain. 
4  »n  t)»e  other  hand,  the  loss  of  sensibility  to  touch  (anaesthesia)  carries  with 
.:  Wi^  loM  of  sensibility  to  pain  (analgesia).  Cutaneous  analgesia  is  ascer- 
;A:r«**«i.  clinically,  by  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin.  Antesthesia  is  ascer- 
uin»-tl  by  measuring  the  distance  from  each  other  at  which  two  points  in 
II tad  with  the  skin  are  felt.  An  instrument  devised  for  this  purpose,  called 
tbesiometer,  may  be  used;  but  the  common  compasses  used  by  the 


I    Vid^  '*  A  Clinical  Analysis  of  the  Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Inner  Ear/*  by 
li    Ki&app.  io  Archives  of  Ophthalmology  aud  Otology,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,  1871. 
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draughtsman  will  answer  equally  well,  and,  if  these  be  not  at  band,  two  piitf 
will  suffice.  The  further  the  two  points  of  contact  must  be  removed  froo 
each  other  in  order  that  each  may  be  separately  felt,  the  less  the  S4?nsibilitT 
to  touch.  The  sensibility  is  undiminished  if  the  patient  be  able  to  feel  tvo 
points  of  contact  approximated  as  closely  as  they  are  appreciable  in  ht^th. 
The  sensibility  to  touch  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  body  considerablx  in 
health.  It  is  most  acute  on  the  prolabia,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  i\te  vnU 
of  the  fi nosers.  These  normal  differences  arc  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  anaesthesia,  and,  also,  variations  within  normal  limits  in  diffe-n-nt 
healthy  persons,  and  in  corresjwnding  situations  on  the  two  side**  of  the  b-iy. 
Moderate  deviations  from  the  average  degree  of  sensibility,  &?  thus  te*»t<M],  or 
from  an  exact  uniformity  of  the  two  sides,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  ul*L4>r- 
mal  without  corroborative  evidence  of  sensory  paralysis. 

Motor  panilysis  is  expressed  by  the  term  akinesia  or  akinesis.  The  tcTin 
paralysis,  however,  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  latter  terms,  and,  if  n^: 
designated  as  either  sensory  or  motor,  the  latter  is  understood.  Panih^.* 
may  affect  either  the  voluntary  or  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  Innr. 
oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  and  arteries  may  be  the  seat  «/ 
akinesia.  This  pathological  condition  enters  into  the  consideration  of  th»^ 
organs  in  other  sections  of  tliis  work.  As  pertaining  to  the  diseases  ol*  tit- 
nervous  system,  akinesia  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Paralysis  is  complete  when  there  is  total  loss  of  voluntary  power  ovi^r  t!-* 
paralyzed  muscles.  It  is  incomplete  when  this  power  is  not  entirely  U*-\ 
but  more  or  less  diminished.  The  term  paresis  is  often  used  in  a  m^i-* 
equivalent  to  incomplete  paralysis.  Incomplete  paralysis  or  paresis  diff-r^ 
in  different  cases,  between  the  slightest  appreciable  impairment  of  the  n«)mk'. 
motor  power,  and  a  degree  approaching  as  closely  as  possible  completcm^v 
Paralysis  is  general  when  it  embraces  the  muscles  of  the  four  extremiii*^ 
either  with  or  without  the  muscles  of  the  face.  It  is  partial  when  a  f«>rrH:: 
of  the  muscular  system  is  involved,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  |)arap!egia.  It  i* 
local  when  a  very  few  muscles,  or,  perhaps,  a  single  muscle  only,  arr 
paralyzed. 

Paralysis  may  be  neftropathic  or  myopathic,  A  myopathic  paralysis  <? 
pends  on  a  primary  morbid  condition  of  the  muscles  paralyzed.  A  neuropatl 
paralysis  depends  on  some  cause  which  either  prevents  the  action  of  voliti.'O 
upon  the  cerebral  fibres  which  are  continued  into  the  nerves  goin<!  to  tit 
paralyzed  muscles,  or  obstructs  the  transmission  of  volition  at  some  pitiii! 
between  the  muscles  and  the  part  of  the  brain  whence  the  voluntan'  vi 
originates.  For  the  performance  of  voluntary  motion  there  are  three  requi- 
sites, namely,  the  communication  of  the  voluntary  influence  to  certain  fu-i'^ 
of  the  brain,  the  conduction  from  the  brain  of  this  influence  through  not*  r 
nerves,  and  the  ability  of  muscles  to  contract  in  obedience  to  the  viiL 
Paralysis  may  depend  on  causes  affecting  primarily  either  of  these  thn^ 
requirements. 

An  important  division  of  neuropathic  paralyses  is  into  central  and  peripb^ 
ral.  Central  paralyses  depend  on  morbid  conditions  seated  in  either  \\\^ 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  they  may  be  further  divided  into  cerebral  aro 
spinal.  Peripheral  paralyses  depend  on  morbid  conditions  aflecting  oem^ 
at  any  point  between  their  terminations  and  central  connections  with  eitli*  * 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Paralyses  are  peripheral  when  they  depend  «>£ 
affections  of  cranial  or  spinal  nerves  within  the  skull  or  spinal  oonL 

There  are  certain  points  of  difference  in  the  effects  of  cerebral,  spinal,  acil 
peripheral  paralysis,  respectively,  which  are  of  practical  importanct*  a* 
regards  localization  of  causative  conditions  and  differential  diagnosis.  lo 
cerebral  paralyses  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  affected  muscles  is  retainc'i 
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and  may  be  increased.  The  electrical  excitability  is,  also,  the  same  as,  or 
greater  than,  in  health.  The  muscles  do  not  speedily  become  atrophied. 
The  cotaneous  sensibility  is  often  undiminished,  or  it  is  not  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  motor  paralysis,  and  is  regained  in  a  short  time,  although 
the  loss  or  impairment  of  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  remains. 
In  iipinal  paralysis  the  paralyzed  muscles  may,  or  may  not,  retain  their  reflex 
and  electrical  excitability,  the  differences  in  these  respects  being  dependent 
on  the  situation  of  the  affection  of  the  cord,  together  with  the  degree  and 
the  extent  of  lesions.  The  reflex  excitability  is  sometimes  notably  increased. 
Sensibility  may  be  either  retained,  diminished,  or  lost.  There  may,  or  may 
not  be  trophic  disturbances.  These  points  have  entered  into  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  the  different  spinal  affections  which  have  been  considered. 

Peripheral  paralyses,  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  are 
geoenlly  local.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  often  supplied  by  a  single  ner- 
vous trunk,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  single  branch.  Anaesthesia  is  associated  with, 
and  is  proportionate  to,  the  motor  paralysis.  Atrophy  of  the  paralyzed 
muecles  rapidly  becomes  considerable.  The  muscles  respond  to  the  electrical 
current  if  this  be  applied  below  the  point  at  which  the  conduction  is  ob- 
structed, but  not  if  applied  between  that  point  and  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
The  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  be  ascertained  by  finding  the  point  at  which 
e-Ji-ctricity  ceases  to  affect  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

Peripheral  paralyses  are  characterized  by  the  electrical  phenomena  de- 
•cribed  by  Erb  under  the  name  **  reaction  of  degeneration."     Within  a  few 
(hi>s  after  paralysis  caused  by  a  lesion  of  a  nervous  trunk,  the  electrical  ex- 
cit^ility,  both  to  the  daradic  and  galvanic  current,  applied  to  the  nerve 
Mow  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  diminishes,  and  during  the  second  week  becomes 
•-xtinct.    The  extinction  is  permanent  if  there  be  no  progress  toward  recovery. 
WL«n  regenerative  processes  have  made  some  progress,  muscular  contrac- 
tions begin  to  be  excited  by  both  currents  applied  to  the  nerve.     But  this 
d'li-A  not  take  place  until  after  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  paralyzed 
tna*<'Uis  is  restored  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  that  is,  the  muscles  react  to  the 
«ill  iKX>ner  than  to  the  electrical  currents.    This  is  true  also  of  other  stimuli 
A/iplied  to  the  nerve  on  the  central  side  of  the  lesion,  as  compared  with  elec- 
tnritj  applied  between  the  lesion  and  the  paralyzed  muscles.     The  muscles 
ih«'mi4elTes,  as  well  as  the  nerve-trunk,  lose  their  electrical  excitability,  for 
A  in^.-aOer  or  less  period ;  but  when  the  regenerative  processes  have  reached 
a  rvrtain  degree,  the  muscles  respond  to  the  galvanic  current  for  some  time 
>/^fare  reaction  to  the  faradic  current  takes  place.     These  successive  phe- 
tiffiaeiiA  are  of  practical  utility  as  showing,  first,  the  occurrence  of  degenera- 
tiv«*  changes  in  the  affected  nerve  and  muscles ;  second,  the  occurrence  of 
r*'-^Ujr»lire  processes ;  and  third,  the  progress  made  in  the  latter.^ 

Tbe  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  [>aralysis  dependent  on  different  patholo- 

riraJ  oooditiona.     Paralyses  which  are  dependent  on  molecular  changes  not 

«:'f>r«-ctable,  or  on  histological  lesions  not  yet  ascertained,  and  which  are 

;..*-rvfore  to  be  considered,  at  present,  as  functional,  in  general  end  in  re- 

«"*%*-ry.      Their  duration  is  variable.     It  may  be  but  a  few  hours,  and  even 

r:.  iiut«^9  or,  on  the  other  hand,  days,  weeks,  and  months.     The  paralysis  in, 

:.   M*ine  caw^s,  intermittent.     The  recovery  is  sometimes  abrupt,  and  some- 

ti.TK-n  after  a  more  or  less  gradual  improvement.     The  paralyzed  muscles  do 

-'-<  wa»te,  except  as  an  effect  purely  of  diseiise ;  that  is,  not  from  any  trophic 

£.-'^«M2a   influence.     There  maybe  anaesthesia,  or  the  cutaneous  sensibility 

3^r   remain  unaffected.     The  electrical   excitability  is  retained;   the  phe- 

r.<^Bieam  of  the  **  reaction  of  degeneration"  are  wanting.     Reflex  excitability 

'  Vide  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  Am.  edition,  vol.  xi.  p.  428. 
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is  sometimes  retained  and  sometimes  diminished  or  lost  The  ciremnstaiioei 
under  which  the  paralyses  occur,  and  their  pathological  relations,  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  discrimination.  The  paralyses  which  often  follow  diphtheria, 
and  sometimes  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  are  generally  to  be  reckoned  m 
functional.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  so-called  hysterical  paralyses.  Ti»e 
association  of  paralysis  with  these  affections  is,  tberfore,  of  significance  i& 
respect  of  diagnosis.  Causative  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  aooount. 
Functional  paralyses  may  be  referable  to  exhaustion  from  prolonged  muscular 
exertions,  and  to  the  action  of  cold.  There  is  no  pathological  propriecj  ia 
calling  the  paralysis  attributed  to  the  latter  cause  rheumatic ;  clinical  expe- 
rience affords  no  proof  of  any  relationship  between  paralysis  d  frigort  and 
rheumatism.  The  so-called  reilex  paralysis  will  be  presently  noticed  in  coa- 
nection  with  paraplegia.  Finally,  the  functional  character  of  paralyses  mar 
be  inferred  from  the  probable  causation  by  certain  vegetable  poisons,  namelT, 
woorara,  ergot,  tobacco,  lathyrus  sativus,  absinthe,  camphor,  etc  Sattimi:*^ 
paralyses  may  be  regarded  as  peripheral,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  ntr: 
chapter.  Other  differential  points  relate  to  the  particular  varieties  of  finie- 
tional,  cerebral,  and  spinal  paralysis,  namely,  general  paralysis,  hemiplegia. 
and  paraplegia,  and  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  these. 

Treatment  of  Fnnotional  Paralysis. 

In  the  treatment  of  functional  paralysis,  a  primary  object  is  the  remoTal  ti 
supposed  direct  or  indirect  causative  agencies.  Exhaustion  from  overexer- 
tion of  body  or  mind  is  an  indication  for  rest.  Toxical  agents,  tobacco,  et^^ 
should  not  continue  in  operation.  Anaemia  claims  appropriate  therapemir 
and  hygienic  measures.  Cystitis,  phymosis,  or  other  local  diseases  which  naj 
be  suspected  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  causes  by  means  of  a  reflex  in- 
fluence, or  in  other  ways,  should  receive  proper  attention. 

Of  remedies  having  direct  reference  to  the  paralysis,  electricity  holds  tlv 
first  rank.  Experience  shows  the  usefulness  of  both  the  faradic  and  the  jzal- 
vanic  current,  different  cases  differing  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  4ioe 
over  the  other.  There  need  not  be  that  delay  in  resorting  to  electncitj, 
which  is  an  important  precaution  in  cases  of  paralysis  dependent  on  disea^^ 
involving  inflammation.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  to  emplor  xi^ 
strong  currents,  nor  to  prolong,  nor  repeat  unduly,  their  applications.  For 
practical  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  specially  of  elec- 
tricity  as  a  curative  agent.  Its  curative  efficacy  must  consist  in  its  e&iu 
upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  involved  in  the  pazalj. 
sis,  on  the  circulation  in  these  parts,  and  on  their  nutrition.  Its  action  i^ 
that  of  an  excitant,  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  carried  too  far,  it  may  do  bam 
rather  than  good.  The  success  of  electrical  treatment,  in  all  paralytic  afiec- 
tions,  will  depend  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining  the  indicatioo? 
in  particular  cases,  and  of  skill  in  its  employment.  The  advantage  of  expe- 
rience in  its  practical  application,  together  with  the  time  and  appfiaoct!< 
which  it  requires,  render  it  desirable  that  some  physicians  should  give  to  i: 
special  attention.  Hitherto,  the  employment  of  electro-therapeutics  in  tl.i« 
country  has  been  too  much  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  practitioners  v}>.f 
know  but  little  of  the  agent  which  they  employ,  and  still  less  of  the  boman 
organism. 

Friction  and  massage,  or  kneading  with  deep  pressure,  are  important 
measures  of  treatment.  Stimulating  liniments  facilitate  the  rubbing,  and 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  themselves  useful.  These  measures  are  servicr- 
able  by  promoting  the  circulation  and  maintaining  nutrition.  They  sboold  f* 
systematically  carried  out  and  persisted  in.     If  the  paralysis  be  complete. 
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passive  movements  are  important.  They  should  be  resorted  to  daily,  and 
continued  as  long  as  they  are  tolerated  without  fatigue.  If  the  paralysis  be 
incomplete,  daily  exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  by  means  of  the  will  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  remedial  measure.  As  much  exercise  of  the 
pomlyzed  muscles  as  can  be  taken  without  fatigue  is  desirable.  The  physi* 
cian  should  impress  the  importance  of  this  measure,  the  more  because  patients 
are  slow  to  appreciate  it. 

Douches  ot*  alternately  cold  and  warm  water  are  useful.  They  should  not 
be  continued  long  enough  to  be  followed  by  uncomfortable  sensations ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  give  rise  to  agreeable  effects.  Benefit 
\s  also  often  derived  from  the  use  of  the  sponge  bath  followed  by  brisk  fric* 
tioo. 

Of  drags,  strychnia  or  nux  vomica  and  phosphorus  are  to  be  recommended. 
Khether  or  not  they  have  any  specially  curative  effect,  clinical  experience 
affords  evidence  of  their  utility. 

General  Paralysis. 

The  disease  known  as  general  cerebral  paralysis,  or  the  paralysis  of  the 
iDfiiDe  {dementia  paralytica)^  was  included  among  the  structural  affections  of 
the  brain  (vide  page  730).     The  paralysis  is  incomplete  in  this  affection,  and 
i#,  therefore,  also  called  general  paresis.     Exclusive  of  this  disease,  general 
(oralysis  referable  to  intracranial  morbid  conditions  is  rare.     It  may  be  a 
re<*ult  of  two  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  the  first  attack  affecting  one,  and  the 
^t.-«>n<i  the  other,  side.     Hemorrhage  in  the  central  portions  of  the  pons 
Vjirolil  may  give  rise  to  double  hemiplegia,  or,  in  other  words,  general 
laralysis.      Instances  of  general  paralysis  involving  muscles   supplied    by 
« nuiial  nerves  are  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.     In  a  case 
ufjd«T  the  observation  of  the  late  Prof.  Coventry,  power  was  lost  over  all  the 
^(iluDtary  muscles  except  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  respiratory 
mty^l^s*     Paralysis  following  diphtheria  has  been  known  to   involve   not 
^mly  the  lower  extremities,  together  with  the  neck  and  trunk,  but  the  muscles 
ol  tb«  face,  throat,  and  mouth.     The  intellect  in  these  cases  may  be  intact ; 
«^xcito>iiiotory  or  reflex  movements  perhaps  unaffected ;  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, digestion,  and  all  the  functions  necessary  to  existence  going  on,  but,  as 
r^saknla  voluntary  manifestations,  the  patient  being  in  a  state  of  living  death. 
^^neral  paralysis  involving  cranial  nerves  has  also  been  known  to  occur  in 
'■rmnectlon  with  hysteria.     In  a  case  for  many  months  under  observation,  com- 
;  Urte  paralysis  of  the  four  extremities  co-existed  with  incomplete  bilateral 
|«rmlrsia  of  the  face.     The  paralysis  in  this  case  was  attributed  to  lead. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  general  paralysis  is  spinal.  The  seat  in  the 
^:inml  cord  is  to  be  inferred  whenever  cranial  nerves  are  not  involved,  and 
"»'re  mre  no  symptoms  denoting  cerebral  disease.  General  spinal  paralysis, 
L«  haa  been  seen  (ride  Chapters  II.  and  IV.),  is  incident  to  inflammatory 
\tiA  ^tmrtural  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges.  These  are  to 
\^  rxriuded  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  paralysis  is  functional. 
T^  ^  pArmlysis  may  be  complete,  or  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
{<.i^«ij»*  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  anesthesia.  It  follows 
•iif'btberia  in  rare  instances,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  hysteria.  It 
▼  M  prcMluced  by  woorara  in  a  case  of  rabies,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
•1  treating  of  that  disease.  It  may  be  caused  by  exhaustion  and  exposure  to 
"'•j'L  Til  is  causation  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  man  45  years  of  age, 
vho,  daring  a  severe  snow-storm,  rode  eight  miles  in  a  horse-car,  standing 
^  the  r^mr  platform,  his  back  exposed  to  the  storm.  After  reaching  home 
unconscious  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  recovering  his  consciousness, 
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there  was  complete  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  below  the  head.  He  was 
disposed  to  somnolency,  but  easily  aroused,  and  his  mental  facultieB  were  in- 
tact. I  saw  him  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  date  of  the  attack.  Under  s 
treatment  consisting  of  stimulants,  frictions,  and  nutritious  food,  he  had,  in  & 
measure,  recovered  from  the  paralysis.  These  measures  were  continued,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  recovery  was  complete. 

In  functional  spinal  paralysis,  tlie  paralytic  condition  may  be  developed 
rapidly  or  more  or  less  gradually.  The  muscles  of  all  the  limbs  mar  be 
simultaneously  affected,  or  the  paralysis  may  commence  in  one  limb  and  the 
other  limbs  become  successively  affected.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarelr 
involved.  The  respiratory  movements,  as  a  rule,  are  not  aliected.  Excep- 
tionally there  is  much  sufiering  from  dyspnoea.  I  have  known  fiaraly^U  o(' 
the  diaphragm  to  occur,  as  shown  by  the  breathing  being  purely  coital,  and 
inability  to  sneeze,  although  an  intense  desire  and  grimaces  were  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  snuff  into  the  nostrils. 

Recovery  may  take  place  after  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  delayed  many  monthi. 

Striimpell  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  complete  anaesthesia  of  t^ie 
whole  surface  of  the  body  and,  in  a  nearly  equal  degree,  of  the  wcc*^'ih> 
mucous  membranes.  All  kinds  of  sensation  were  lost.  There  was  no  9^n^ 
of  smell  nor  of  taste.  There  was  complete  amaunisis  of  the  left  eye,  and  por- 
tail  deafness  of  the  right  ear.  The  muscular  sense  was  gone.  The  paii*-"*. 
was  not  conscious  of  muscular  contractions  or  of  fatigue.  Some  reflex  art  it 'i 
was  preserved.  There  was  motor  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  but  nv:^ 
on  the  left  side.  The  movements  of  the  non-paralyzed  limbs  were  nom  a. 
when  controlled  by  the  eye.  If  the  eye,  the  sight  of  which  was  prrs^  n  - . 
was  closed,  the  movements  were  uncertain,  although  not  ataxic.  The  |«kt  '-^i 
at  once  fell  asleep  when  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  perceptions  of  which  vr:^ 
preserved,  were  closed. 

Hemiplegia. 

Except  from  cerebral  affections  which  have  been  considered,  namely,  ^it^-. 
orrhage,  softening  from  thrombosis  or  embolism,  encephalitis  and  tuii'-or^ 
hemiplegic  paralysis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.     Examples  of  funrti*--  ^ 
hemiplegia  are  as  follows:  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  it  to«>k  y^-^ 
suddenly  during  strong  mental  excitement,  as  in  a  fit  of  violent  ansv  r.  r^ 
covery  being  sometimes  speedy  and  sometimes  slow.     Todd  d«*aiignai«*-i  r* 
affection  in  these  cases  emotional  hemiplegia.     It  sometimes  follows  opi'«  i*^v 
In  a  case  under  my  observation,  in  which  epileptic  paroxysm:^  nnMirr'  a  ^* 
short  intervals  for  several  days,  hemiplegia  occurred  before  the  scri«^  o(  jur- 
oxysms  had  ceased,  the  face  as  well  as  the  limbs  on  one  Me  h^\n<z  pmrii^}  *  - 
The  paralysis  disappeared  completely  after  a  few  days.     Ilvftierical  |«r:»  ^  *  ^ 
is  sometimes  hemiplegic.     The  face  and  tongue  are  not  involvtHl,  and,  ««  % 
rule,  the  left  side  is  paralyzed.     Hemiplegia  may  follow  chorea,  xW  In.'* 
paralyzed  being  those  of  the  side  most  affected  with  the  choreic  1110%  ••ny-r  «. 
The  paralysis  in  these  cases  does  not  extend  to  the  face  or  ton«n»e.     T  ■ 
paralysis  which  follows  diphtheria  is  sometimes  hemiplegic*     I   ha»r  kn*  •£ 
transient  hemiplegia  to  follow  insolation. 

The  following  cases,  stated  as  concisely  as  possible,  will  5i*r\t*  to  illuKr  - 
hemiplegia  from  either  embolism  or  thrombosis  not  giving  rise  to  auftrc  -.^. 
and  hysterical  hemiplegia. 

A  merchant,  aged  7o,  of  active  habits,  attending  daily  to  btt^in<^<«  *•- :     • 
home  in  the  morning  in  his  usual  health.     He  was  obser%*ed  to  met  ftrar - 
he  walked  with  difRculty,  and  had  difficulty  in  moving  his  l<sft   h^xA.     W 
was  prevailed  upon  to  return  home  in  a  carriage,  although  he   inM^!<^  '.*-%' 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  him.     In  an  hour  after  his  return   I  aav  t.& 
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He  was  somnolent,  but  easly  roused.  There  was  paresis  of  the  left  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  together  with  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  tongue  deviated  to 
the  left  side.  On  the  following  day  there  was  marked  improvement.  The 
improvement  continued,  and  on  the  sixth  day  recovery  was  complete,  and  he 
insisted  on  attending  to  his  business  as  usual.  There  were  no  signs  of  cardiac 
disease.  A  little  laurel  water  and  aconite  were  the  drugs  prescribed.  He 
was  allowed  at  once  a  nutritious  diet.  Six  years  afterward  there  had  been 
no  return  of  the  paralysis,  and  the  patient  was  in  good  health.  Thrombosis 
was  the  probable  causative  condition  in  this  case. 

A  man,  aged  about  70,  after  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon,  retired  at  night, 
feeling  well,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  On  awakening,  there  was 
paresis  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  right  side.  The  face  and 
tongue  were  not  involved,  but  there  was  aphasia,  the  patient  being  able 
to  speak  but  a  few  words.  Aside  from  these  symptoms  he  had  no  ailment. 
His  appetite  was  unaffected.  The  paralysis  and  aphasia  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  no  treatment  being  employed.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  liad  had  no  return  of  paralysis,  and  was  in  good  health.  The  diagnosis, 
in  this  case,  lies  between  thrombosis  and  embolism. 

A  case  at  my  hospital  clinic  exemplified  the  occurrence,  first  of  embolism, 
and  afterwards  of  thrombosis.  The  first  attack  was  sudden,  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  the  paralysis  was  of  the  right  side.  The  paralysis  was 
complete ;  but  after  an  hour  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  Several  months 
afterward,  hemiplegia  again  occurred.  In  this  attack  the  paralysis  was  devel- 
oped gradually,  becoming  nearly  complete  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  a  few 
weeks  there  was  only  a  slight  diminution  of  motor  power. 

Intermittent  hemiplegia  of  very  brief  duration  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  a  clerk,  aged  40  years,  who,  at  breakfast,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
had  a  sudden  attack  of  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  without  loss  of 
consciousness  or  any  confusion  of  ideas.  The  paralysis  disappeared  com- 
pletely in  the  course  of  an  hour.  During  the  following  two  weeks  he  had 
ten  or  twelve  recurrences  of  the  hemiplegia,  the  paralysis  lasting  for  a  few 
moments  only,  his  health  otherwise  being  perfectly  good.  The  attacks  then 
ceased  to  recur,  and  I  learned  several  months  afterward  that  he  was  well. 
This  patient  had  had  rheumatism,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  cardiac  disease. 

A  dressmaker,  aged  18,  a  patient  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  exemplified  hys- 
terical hemiplegia.  Three  weeks  before  her  admission,  liaving  retired  per- 
fectly well  the  previous  night,  in  the  morning  she  was  unable  to  move  the  left 
lower  limb.  Sensibility  was  also  lost.  Toward  evening  she  suddenly  lost 
sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  left  upper  limb.  After  a  week 
she  recovered  power  over  the  upper  limb.  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  limb 
persisted.  In  walking  by  means  of  a  crutch,  she  dragged  the  paralyzed  limb. 
There  was  no  facial  paralysis,  and  the  tongue  was  not  deflected  from  a  right 
line.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  She  had  retention  of 
urine,  requiring  the  catheter,  but,  after  a  time,  she  succeeded  in  urinating, 
the  physician  in  charge  refusing  to  continue  the  use  of  the  catheter.  She 
was  notably  hysterical,  and  the  globus  hystericus  was  well  marked.  A  month 
after  her  admission  she  was  much  frightened  by  a  thunder  storm,  and  had 
hysterical  convulsions.  The  cold  douche  promptly  arrested  the  convulsions, 
and,  on  recovering  full  consciousness,  she  at  once  regained,  aImo:»t  completely, 
power  over  the  paralyzed  limb.  The  next  day  she  walked  without  difficulty, 
and  the  following  day  went  out  of  the  hospital  on  a  permit.  Suddenly,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  she  again  became  hemiplegic  on  the  same  side  as  before. 
She  recovered  in  a  short  time  under  the  use  of  the  shower  bath.  She  sub- 
sequently had  paraplegia,  with  analgesia  and  anaesthesia.  She  recovered 
and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  well. 
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Spinal  hemiplegia,  with  motor  paralysis  on  one  side,  and  anesthesia  on 
the  opposite  side,  probably  always  implies  a  lesion  limited  to  the  half  of  tbf 
cervical  portion  of  the  cord  on  the  side  of  the  akinesia. 

Instances  have  been  observed  of  paralysis  affecting  the  upper  limb  of  one 
side,  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  other  side. 

Malingerers  sometimes  feign  hemiplegia.  They  are  apt  to  pretend  thit 
there  is  loss  of  sensation  as  well  as  of  motion  ;  this  should  excite  sufspicioa. 
Hughlings  Jackson  has  pointed  out  a  method  of  discovering  this  deceptitnL 
The  malingerer  keeps  the  arm  close  to  the  body  when  asked  to  stoop  forwanL 
In  doing  this,  he  exerts  a  voluntary  power  over  the  limb.  In  hemiplegia. 
when  the  patient  stoops,  the  palsied  arm  falls  forward. 

Paraplegia. 

Paraplegia  is  to  be  considered  as  functional  when  the  absence  of  anr 
anatomical  change  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  coarse  of  the 
affection.  As  a  functional  affection  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  its  occur- 
rence than  general  paiulysis  and  hemiplegia.  It  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
hysterical  paralysis.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  repeated  attacks  hsd 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  years,  the  patient  being  subject  tn 
other  hysterical  manifestations.  It  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  diphtberix 
It  may  be  referable  to  exhaustion  and  exposure  to  cold.  The  following  ca» 
is  probably  an  example  of  sexual  excess  as  a  causative  agent:  a  jouns 
women,  admitted  into  Belle vue  Hospital,  stated  that  she  found  both  lovrr 
limbs  completely  paralysed  on  awakening  in  the  morning.  She  was  sobjrct 
to  nocturnal  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  a  paroxysm  occurred  during  the  ni^ht 
when  the  paralysis  took  place.  She  was  a  prostitute,  and  had  had  sexiui 
intercourse  with  several  persons  on  that  night.  There  was  complete  loss  o^ 
sensibility.  Slight  reflex  movement  could  be  excited.  On  the  ninth  daj 
after  her  admission,  recovery  of  motion  and  sensation  was  complete,  and  ^It 
was  well  enough  to  be  discharged  on  the  thirteenth  day,  having  bad  no  treat- 
ment directed  specially  to  the  paralysis. 

The  subject  of  reflex  paralysis  has  relation  chiefly  to  paraplegia.  Manv 
clinical  observers,  within  late  years,  have  seen  cases  of  paraplegia  associairi 
with  various  affections  of  different  organs — ^the  kidneys,  bladder,  ot»*ru<. 

ovaries,  intestines,  etc and  a  causative  connection  has  been  inferred  fna 

the  fact  that  patients  recover  from  the  paralysis,  after  recovery  from  th»*ir 
local  affections.  The  latter,  it  is  supposed,  induce  paralysis  by  a  morhid 
influence  transmitted  through  the  reflex  system  of  nerves;  hence  the  si^ifi- 
cance  of  the  name  rejlex  paraplegia.  Now,  in  order  to  establish  a  causaii^^ 
connection  between  different  local  diseases  and  paralysis,  it  is  necessary  u» 
show  tliat  the  former  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  a  number  ol' 
cases  too  large  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence.  That  facts  sufficient  to 
show  this  have  been  accumulated,  may  fairly  be  doubted,  and  when,  on  tb" 
other  hand,  it  is  considered  that  the  various  local  diseases  supposed  to  hare 
a  causative  connection,  are  not  associated  with  paralysis  in  the  vast  majontj 
of  cases,  such  a  connection,  when  the  association  exists,  is  conjectoraL 

The  pathological  explanations  of  reflex  paralysis  are  far  from  satisfactorr. 
The  theory  of  Brown-Sequard  is,  that  a  reflex  influence  causes  spasm  c(  tit* 
arteries  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  paralysis  is  due  to  ansmia  and  defective 
nutrition  thus  induced.  Assuming  spasm  of  the  vessels  limited  to  a  s^m^-nt 
of  the  cord  to  be  caused  by  a  reflex  influence,  that  this  condition  is  persiM'-nt 
enough  to  produce  the  pathological  effects  attributed  to  it,  is  highly  imfvttha- 
ble.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  supposed  reflex  influence  has  a  para- 
lyzing effect  exerted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  upon  the  arteries,  aad 
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causes  paraplegia  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  cord.  But  paraplegia  does 
not  take  place  in  connection  with  diseases  which  must  induce  spinal  conges- 
tion, such  as  the  cold  stages  of  intermittent  fever,  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  etc.,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  conjectural  to  reckon  congestion 
ot  the  cord  among  the  causative  conditions  giving  rise  to  paraplegia. 

In  some  reported  cases  of  supposed  reflex  paraplegia,  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  found  after  death.  Leyden,  Dum^nil,  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
others  think  that  the  extension  of  neuritis  centripetally  sometimes  to  the 
«pinal  cord,  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
h  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  reflex  influence. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  theory  of  reflex  paralysis  lacks  a  solid 
foun<lation. 

Paraplegia  may  be  an  imagined  disease.  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  this  self-deception  was  diagnosticated,  the  case  being  analogous  to  one 
iv{K>rted  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  and  called  by  him  paralysis  <*  dependent  on 
i/i'*a."  These  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  simulated  para- 
(il^gia.  1  have  met  with  the  latter  in  connection  with  hysteria.  Kunze  re- 
Ws  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  kept  the  bed  for  a  considerable  time, 
un(l«'r  the  conviction  that  she  had  para[)legia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  house 
taking  fire,  resumed  instantly  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and,  on  reaching  the 
/iOfise  of  a  relative,  at  once  became  again  a  paraplegic.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
criminate imagined  {)araplegia,  inasmuch  as  hysterical  paralysis  may  instantly 
1»^  ri'moved  by  a  mental  impression.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of  aphonia  from 
larrngeal  paralysis.  I  have  given  the  synopsis  of  a  case  in  which  paraplegia 
•li-ap|>eared  under  fright  from  a  thunder  storm.  Caution  is  to  be  observed 
:n  (he  diagnosis;  and,  if  made,  the  physician  is  to  use  discretion  in  either 
a«M>rting  that  the  supposed  paralysis  is  imagined,  or  in  employing  electricity 
*tr  M>me  other  method  of  treatment  with  reference  to  a  physical  influence, 
'>»njoined  with  a  confident  assurance  that  the  treatment  will  be  successful. 

Acute  Ascending^  Paralysis. 

Vntler  this  name  Landry,  Leyden,  Westphal,  Harley,  Lockhart  Clarke  and 
"'u*'rH  have  described  a  disease  having  a  characteristic  course  implied  in  the 
r  .tme,  <^nerally  fatal,  and  without  any  anatomical  characters  as  yet  ascer- 
tain'vL' 

After  prodromic  symptoms  of  an  indefinite  character,  with  slight  fever, 
l.i'<(fn;r  for  a  few  days  and  sometimes  for  several  weeks,  paresis  of  the  lower 
-tTremilies  occurs.  The  paresis  begins  in  the  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
!♦  w  darn,  extends  over  the  limbs,  the  paralysis  increasing  in  degree  and  be- 
'-"Titng  complete.  The  paralysis  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  thence  to  the 
'iT'^i'^r  extremities.  The  respiratory  muscles  are  aff*ected  and  dyspnopa  be- 
'  iif*4  a  prominent  symptom.  Subsequently  the  muscles  concerned  in 
•[•-••rh,  mastication,  and  deglutition,  are  involved.  Doath  takes  place  by 
Minfrn.  aixl  exhaustion  from  innutrition.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few 
•Li>«»  to  n^veral  weeks,  the  average  being  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

The  intellect  remains  intact,  and  .those  cranial  nerves  only  are  implicated 

iFhich  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata.     Sensibility  of  the  skin  and  mus- 

•  \*'i  is  bat  little,  if  at  all,  aff*ected.     There  is  sometimes  hypersesthesia.     The 

iniirsed  muscles  do  not  become  atrophied ;  their  electrical  excitability  is 

■  Cnmrm  reJt^mbling  aente  ascending  paralysis  except  bj  the  presence  of  sensory  and 

*rtral  distarbancea  have  been  attributed  to  multiple  degenerative  nenritift.     In  a 

'  -  'ii<.al  <««a  of  Landry's  paralysis  D6i6rine  found  degeneration  of  peripheral  nerve- 

V-^,  wUicliy  however,  he  attributes  to  undiscovered  lesions  in  the  gray  matter  of  tha 
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unaffected,  and  reflex  cxcitabilitj  is  not  diminished  until  the  Utter  part  of 
the  disease.  The  rectum  and  the  bladder  are  not  affected.  Fever  is  aiigbt 
or  wanting. 

Landry  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  distinctive  clinical  features  of  the  dis- 
ease  (1859),  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  called  ^'  Landry's  paralysis." 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  ceases  its  progress  before  grar^ 
symptoms  are  manifested,  and  recovery  shortly  takes  place. 

The  disease  affects  men  oftener  than  women,  and  the  majority  of  cacsee  are 
in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Beyond  these  fact^. 
nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology.  In  the  absence  of  any  anatomical  clianur- 
ters,  Landry,  Westphal,  and  others  have  attributed  the  disease  to  an  unkiioMm 
toxical  agent.  This  seems  a  reasonable  conclusion  in  view  of  the  fact  iLi: 
expert  histological  observers  have  failed  to  find  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  corL 

Clinical  experience  has  thus  far  afforded  no  evidence  of  the  success  ot*  az:v 
particular  method  of  treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  nux  vomica,  ut^ 
wet  pack,  and  the  galvanic  current  are  recommended.  Alcoholics,  ammi^ 
nia,  and  stimulating  tonics,  together  with  sustaining  nourishment,  are  indi- 
cated with  a  view  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Vervons  Asthenia.     Nenrasthenia. 

The  term  nervous  asthenia  may  be  used  to  denote  a  morbid  cooditi'^a 
common  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  As  the  name  sigr.U 
fies,  debility,  prostration,  or  exhaustion,  affecting  especially  the  nervous  ?y>- 
tern,  constitutes  the  affection.  It  occurs  without  annemia  or  any  notjUH" 
disorder  of  the  vital  functions.  It  proceeds  from  undue  functional  activ  :t 
of  the  nervous  system,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  an  1 
emotional  faculties.  This  morbid  condition  was  considered  as  a  di.<tin4*t 
functional  affection  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1866).  So  far  a»  I 
know,  it  had  not  been  so  considered  prior  to  that  date.  Dr.  G.  M.  B^^ri 
has  devoted  to  it  a  practical  treatise,  substituting  for  the  term  nervous  ast.i**- 
nia,  the  name  neurasthenia.  Other  recent  neurological  writers  liave  accords  i 
to  it  a  place  among  the  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Tl^ 
name  nervous  asthenia  was  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker. 

Physicians  are  often  consulted  by  patients  who,  although  far  from  beiaz 
well,  have  no  well-defined  malady.  They  complain  of  languor,  lassitude, 
want  of  buoyancy,  aching  of  the  limbs,  and  mental  depression.  Tbey  ai>^ 
wakeful  during  the  night,  and  enter  upon  their  daily  pursuits  with  a  sen$e  of 
fatigue.  Under  the  pressure  of  mental  excitement,  they  may  be  able  to 
exert  themselves  with  their  usual  energy,  but  when  the  excitement  sab^id*^ 
they  are  jaded  and  worn  out.  They  become  apprehensive  that  their  powm 
are  giving  way,  and  are  apt  to  fancy  the  existence  of  some  serious  iiiaia«iT. 
An  investigation  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  reveab  no  evidence  of 
disease ;  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  sound.  None  of  the  affection* 
embraced  in  the  nosological  catalogue  may  be  discovered  ;  yet,  the  morbid 
condition  is  real.  This  brief  sketch  represents  a  class  of  cases  with  which 
every  physician  is  familiar. 

An  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  daily  li:'e 
in  the  cases  now  referred  to,  will  show  that  the  mind  has  been  for  a  V^ng 
period  unduly  taxed  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business,  ovrr- 
exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  other  objects  of  ambition,  long-continuoi 
anxiety  or  inquietude — in  short,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  wear  and  toir 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  mental  causes  is  increased  by  other 
causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  body,  such  as  irregular  luibi:^ 
with  resf)ect  to  diet,  the  hours  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  etc.     ifbe  catties 
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which  act  directly  through  the  mind  are  especially  operative  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  persons  engage  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
the  great  inducements  to  excessive  exertions,  and  the  emulation  excited  by 
the  activity  of  others.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have 
overtasked  the  nervous  system,  without  any  rest  or  recreation,  for  many  con- 
secutive years. 

The  condition  of  nervous  asthenia  is,  in  itself,  not  a  small  evil,  causing 
much  discomfort  and  unhappiness  to  the  patient,  and  rendering  him  uncom- 
fortable to  others  by  inducing  depression,  irritability,  or  moroseness.  That 
this  condition  favors  the  development  of  diseases  to  which  there  may  be  a 
predisposition,  or  co-operates  with  the  various  causes  of  dise&<«e,  is  probable. 
It  is  apt  to  engender  a  desire  for  stimulants,  and  thus  lead  to  intemperance. 
It  may  eventuate  in  confirmed  melancholia,  hypochondriasis,  or  other  forms 
of  mental  derangement. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  causation.  Frequently  it 
id  desirable  to  endeavor  to  procure,  temporarily,  complete  relief  from  exertion 
and  care.  It  is,  however,  extremely  injudicious  to  advise  permanent  relin- 
qaishment  of  active  occupations.  After  rest  and  recreation  for  a  season 
sufficient  for  recuperation  of  the  nervous  system,  a  return  to  accustomed  pur- 
suits is  advisable,  with  injunctions  to  observe  proper  moderation,  and  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  health  as  regards  a  fair  apportionment  of  time  to 
FHcrpation,  and  a  proportionate  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It 
i««  of  course,  desirable  that  causes  of  mental  uneasiness  and  anxiety  should 
be  removed,  but  this  part  of  the  treatment  often  is  not  within  the  range  of 
mt-dical  control.  Habits  tending  to  impair  bodily  vigor  are  to  be  corrected, 
Mich  as  dietetic  imprudences,  late  hours,  sexual  errors  or  vices,  the  immode- 
rate use  of  tobacco,  etc.  Hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  body  are  im- 
l^irtant,  such  as  nutritious  alimentation,  out-of-door  life,  sea-bathing,  or  the 
ii[i€»nge-bath,  etc  Tonic  remedies,  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  long- 
nmtinued,  are  serviceable  both  morally  and  medicinally. 

At  the  present  time  (1880)  there  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
f«t}iological  relations  of  the  neurasthenic  morbid  condition.  No  anatomical 
fy*u*m  in  the  body  tolerates  functional  activity  better  than  the  nervous  system, 
provided  the  organism  is  sound  and  the  requirements  of  health  in  other  respects 
are  obaerved.  Patients  are  sometimes  disposed  to  attribute  to  over-exertion 
oT  tlie  mental  faculties  what  is  really  due  to  other  violations  of  the  laws  of 
Lralih.  The  opinion  that  the  symptoms  denote  excessive  brain-work  is  apt 
to  be  received  with  satisfaction.  In  some  cases,  considering  the  small 
amuunt  of  intellectual  work  accomplished  and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the 
brain,  this  opinion  seems  ludicrous. 

Spinal  Irritation. 

The  name  spinal  irritation  dates  from  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  Brown, 
of  Sooiland,  in  1828.  Shortly  afterward,  the  work  of  Teale  on  neuralgia, 
an«i  that  of  Tate  on  hysteria,  appeared,  these  authors  referring  the  phenomena 
of  tlie«e  diseases  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  1834  the  published 
oJtf«#-rvationfl  of  W.  and  D.  Griffin  claimed,  in  behalf  of  the  supposed  morbid 
condition  thus  named,  a  larger  scope  of  application,  and  this  condition  soon 
to  be  generally  recognized  as  an  individual  functional  affection.     In  an 

tr'le  contained  in  the  Anterican  Journal  of  tfie  Medical  Sciences  for  April, 

|H  f  4,  I  gave  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  58  cases  which  I  had  observed  and 

rvseorded.    For  several  years  I  was  accustomed,  in  medical  lectures,  to  include 

apinml  irritation  among  the  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.     I  was 

'^i  length  satisfied  tlmt  the  phenomena  grouped  under  this  name  had  other 
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pathological  connections,  and  that  the  claim  of  spinal  irritation  to  a  place  m 
the  nosology  was  not  well  grounded.  Others  held  this  opinion,  and  the  nmme 
had  nearly  passed  out  of  use ;  but,  within  the  past  few  years,  it  has  agaia 
come  into  vogue,  and  is  now  recognized  by  many  as  denoting  a  neoropatliic 
affection. 

In  so-called  spinal  irritation,  more  or  less  pain  is  referred  to  the  spine.,  and 
pressure  over  certain  parts  of  the  column,  these  parts  differing  in  different  cases 
in  number  and  extent,  shows  greater  or  less  tenderness.  This  tenderness  is 
also  shown  by  the  application  of  ice,  a  hot  sponge,  and  electricity.  With  the 
spinal  tenderness  are  associated,  in  different  cases,  a  variety  of  symptomatic 
phenomena,  and  these,  in  their  situations,  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  intercostal  and  cerrico- 
occipital  pains,  nausea,  vomiting,  singultus,  palpitations,  nervous  cough 
associated  with  tenderness  over  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrs, 
pain  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  tympanites,  colic,  dysuria  are  associated 
with  lumbar  tenderness.  Patients  generally  are  mentally  depressed,  the 
power  of  physical  or  mental  endurance  is  diminished,  sleeplessness  is  oommoo, 
general  hy):)enesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  sometimes  mariLed,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  different  cases  offer  a  great  variety  of  subjective 
symptoms.     The  great  majority  of  patients  are  women. 

That  there  are  cases  which  exemplify  the  clinical  history  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion, as  described  formerly  and  at  the  present  time,  cannot  be  denied.  Bot 
that  the  phenomena  are  caused  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  that  tht^^ 
are  attributable  to  a  morbid  condition  (either  to  hypersemia  or  ischsemia)  in 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  is  by  no  means  certain.  In  a  large  proporcioB 
of  cases  the  phenomena  are  effects  of  general  anaemia.  In  some  instaiKVf 
they  may  be  due  to  toxical  blood  conditions,  and  they  may  be  caused  by 
reflex  influences  originating  in  local  disorders  of  different  organs. 

Clinical  observations  show  that  when  there  is  tenderness  over  the  spine,  in 
connection  with  disorders  of  various  kinds,  soothing  applications  or  mild 
counter-irritants  over  the  tender  portion  or  portions,  are  often  serviceable  as 
palliative  measures  of  treatment.  Curative  measures  must  be  employed  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  important  not  to  consider  the  pains  and  tenderness  referred  to  the 
spine,  in  cases  of  so-called  spinal  irritation,  as  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  cord  or  of  its  meninges.  The  absence  of  fever,  the  sex  of  the  patient,  the 
existence  of  ana3mia  and  often  of  hysteria,  point  to  a  purely  functional  disorder, 
and  render  the  exclusion  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  easy. 

The  name  spinal  irritation  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  local  pain  and 
tenderness  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  inflammation,  and,  as  the  name 
denotes  a  functional  condition,  its  introduction  had  a  favorable  influence  uq 
the  treatment,  inasmuch  as,  at  that  time,  antiphlogistic  measures,  namely, 
bleeding,  cathartics,  mercury,  severe  counter-irritation,  were  considered  in- 
dispensable in  treating  inflammatory  affections. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 

BTraritla.  Periphenl  Paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the  Third  Crnnlal  Nerre.  Paralysis  of  the 
Fourth  Cranial  Nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Kerve.  Paralysis  of  the  Sixth 
Cranial  Nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Portion  of  the  Seventh  Cranial  Nerve.  Paralysis 
of  the  Eighth  Cranial  Nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  Ninth  Crnniiil  Nerve.  Local  Paralysis  of 
other  than  Cranial  Nerves.  Paralysis  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve.  Paralysis  from 
Lead.  Paralysis  from  Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Mercury.  Neuralgia.  Trifacisl  Neuralgia. 
Ccrvico-occipital  Neuralgia.  Cervicobrachlal  Neuralgia.  Dorso-intercostal  Neuralgia. 
Lombo^bdomlnal  Neuralgia.  Crural  Neuralgia.  Sciatic  Neuralgia.  Dermalgia.  Myalgia. 
Cephalalgia. 

THE  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  arc  those  affecting  either 
nervous  trunks,  their  branches,  or  their  terminal  distributions ;  in  other 
words,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  In  this  division  are  em- 
braced neuritis,  paralytic  affections  and  neuralgia  referable  to  nervous  trunks 
or  branches.  Paralysis  from  lead  will  be  included  among  the  peripheral 
paralyses. 

Henritis. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  nerves  is  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
irarious  neuralgic,  paralytic,  and  spasmodic  affections,  its  existence  has  not 
often  been  demonstrated  after  death.  The  nerves,  in  fact,  seem  to  Im'  pecu- 
liarly exf'mpt  from  inflammatory  processes.  In  suppurative  inflammation  it 
14  not  rare  to  find  them  comparatively  intact,  while  the  surrounding  tissues 
arn  infiltrated  with  pus.  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  of  both  acute  and 
chronic  neuritis  has  been  satisfactorily  proven,  and,  of  late  years,  merited 
consideration  has  been  given  to  these  pathological  conditions. 

In  acnte  neuritis  the  nerves  are  swollen,  reddened,  and  more  succulent 
Uian  normal.  Microscopical  examination  shows  hypenemia,  often  ecchymoses, 
^'-nim,  and  emigrated  white  blood -corpuscles  in  the  interstitial  ti.ssue  between 
the  nerve-fibres.  Large  granular  corpuscles  may  also  be  present.  The 
ner«'e.fibros  may  be  little  changed,  or  their  medullary  sheaths  may  be  broken 
up  and  the  fibres  undergo  degenerative  atrophy. 

Chronic  neuritis  is  characterized  by  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  (scle- 
rm'isi)  and  consequent  compression  and  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The 
O'Tvo  is  firmer  than  normal,  usually  diminished,  but  sometimes  increased  in 
4ix«>  from  interstitial  deposit  of  fat,  and  of  a  grayish  color. 

Neuritis  may  affect  only  a  small  portion  of  a  nerve  in  its  course,  or  may 
'  xtrnd  from  a  primary  focus  of  inflammation  either  in  a  central  or  a  peri- 
f  Ufnd  direction.  We  thus  distinguish  circumscribed  neuritis  and  ascending 
i*r  Ascending  neuritis.  It  is  also  held  that  a  neuritis  may  extend  irregularly 
alonx  the  course  of  a  nerve  so  as  to  attack  certain  spots  and  leave  the  inter- 
%  falling  portions  unaffected.  This  variety  is  called  neuritis  disseminata  or 
meuritis  migrans.  In  opposition  to  the  positive  results  of  Klemm,  Feinberg, 
TiesleTy  the  recent  careful  experiments  of  Kosenbach*  tailed  to  produce  a 

*  Eosenbach,  Arch.  f.  ezperim.  Pathologie,  viU.  p.  223. 
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disseminated  neuritis,  so  that  the  experimental  evidence  for  this  varietj  of 
neuritis  is  not  conclusive.  A  remarkable  case  of  acute  neuritis  attacking  in 
succession  most  of  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  bodj,  and  leading  to  progresaive 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  with  anaesthesia,  has  been  recently  described  br 
Eichhorst  under  the  name  acute  progressive  neuritis.'  With  the  exception 
of  tlie  presence  of  anaesthesia  and  of  loss  of  electro-muscular  reaction,  tLe 
symptoms  resembled  those  of  acute  general  paralysis. 

Leyden'  has  recently  described  under  the  name  multiple  degentraiiwt 
neuritis  an  affection  characterized  by  inflammation  of  a  number  of  the  pm- 
pheral  nerves,  particularly  the  motor.  The  symptoms  consist  of  a  wide- 
spread acute  or  subacute  motor  paralysis  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  afiected 
muscles,  and  frequently  neuralgic  pains,  hypersesthesia,  and  tenderness  oo 
pressure  over  the  nerves  and  muscles  involved.  The  clinical  history  resem- 
lies  in  all  essential  particulars  the  subacute  spinal  paralysin  of  Ducbenne 
(page  751). 

Among  the  more  important  causes  of  acute  neuritis  may  be  mentioned, 
direct  injuries  to  the  nerves  as  by  wounds  or  blows,  the  extension  of  inflan- 
mation  from  adjoining  ^arts  (the  nerve  seems  to  resist  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess until  its  sheath  is  destroyed),  exposure  to  cold  and  the  poison  of  certain 
infectious  diseases.  In  Eichhorst's  case,  and  in  some  others  of  acute  neuritis, 
no  evident  cause  could  be  assigned.  As  already  stated,  many  cases  of  so- 
called  reflex  paralysis  are  referred  by  Leyden  and  others  to  an  ascending  or 
migrating  neuritis  extending  from  the  region  of  irritation  (for  example,  an 
inflamed  bladder)  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  an  acute  or  chronic  myelitis  ma/ 
be  induced.  The  secondary  degeneration  of  the  nerves  which  sometinM 
follows  myelitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  considered  by  some 
writers  as  chronic  neuritis. 

Neuritis  seated  in  a  sensory  nerve  gives  rise  to  pain  extending  along  tha 
affected  nerve,  perhaps  to  its  terming  branches.  Subsequently,  there  may 
be  anaesthesia,  either  with  or  without  analgesia. 

Neuritis  seated  in  motor  nerves,  or  those  containing  motor  fibres,  may  ^re 
rise  to  muscular  contractions,  and  paralysis  of  motion  may  be  a  eecoDdarr 
effect.  Other  effects  are  loss  of  reflex  and  of  electrical  conduction.  The 
paralyzed  muscles,  in  these  cases,  rapidly  become  atrophied.  Erythema  of 
the  skin,  vesicular  eruptions,  and  dark-colored  patches  are  supposed  to  br 
sometimes  dependent  on  a  neuritis.  The  symptoms  of  the  maltiple  degenfn- 
tive  neuritis  of  Leyden  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  diagnosis  involves  a  discrimination  from  neuralgia.  Points  whieb 
distinguish  a  neuritis  are  as  follows :  The  pain  more  continuous,  that  is,  not 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  or  the  exacerbations  less  marked ;  the  occurrence  of 
paralysis  when  motor  or  mixed  nerves  are  affected,  and  the  loss  of  reflex  and 
electric  conduction.  If  the  affected  nerve  be  superficial,  or  accessible  to 
pressure,  there  is  tenderness  over  it  and  from  the  inflamed  part  along  tbe 
whole  tract,  the  tenderness  not  confined  to  certain  isolated  points  as  in  neu- 
ralgia. The  inflamed  nerve  may  be  felt  to  be  like  a  hard  cord.  The  skio  tft 
reddened  over  the  site  of  the  inflammation. 

In  most  cases,  neuritis  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  substance,  a 
wound,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  an  adja- 
cent situation,  the  treatment  has  reference  to  the  local  causative  circumstancnL 
AVhen  the  affection  is  independent  of  these,  revulsive  and  soothing  local  appli- 
cations are  indicated.     Subcutaneous  injections  may  be  required  to  reliere 

«  Eichhorst,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  69. 

•  Leyden,  Zeitschrift  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  I.  p.  405,  1880. 
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the  intensitj  of  pain.    The  anaesthesia  and  motor  paralysis  which  may  follow, 
call  i'or  the  employment  of  electricity. 

Peripheral  Paralysis. 

Characteristics  distinguishing  peripheral  from  central  paralysis  have  been 
already  stated  (vide  p.  771).  In  peripheral  paralysis,  generally,  a  single  nerve 
is  affected,  and  not  infrequently  a  division  or  a  branch  of  a  nervous  trunk. 
If  the  paralysis  be  limited  to  parts  supplied  by  a  division  or  a  branch  of  a 
particular  nerve,  that  is,  if  parts  supplied  by  divisions  or  branches  of  the 
afiected  nerve  between  the  paralyzed  parts  and  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be 
not  involved,  the  paralysis  is  probably  peripheral,  not  central.  That  paralysis 
is  peripheral  is  sometimes  shown  by  the  fact  that  convulsive  movements  or 
spasms  having  a  central  origin  affeot  muscles  to  which  certain  divisions  or 
branches  of  a  nerve  are  distributed,  while  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  which 
other  divisions  or  branches  of  the  same  nerve  are  distributed  remain  un- 
afiected. 

Peripheral  paralysis  is  oflen  attributed  to  traumatic  causes,  such  as  wounds, 
contusions,  stretching,  and  external  pressure.  It  may  be  due  to  neuritis, 
lesions  resulting  from  inflammation,  neuromata,  and  tumors  of  various  kinds 
so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  afiected  nerve.  In  certain  situations  it  is 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  occurs  when  its  causation  is  not  discoverable, 
and  when  its  occurrence  is  not  explained  by  any  appreciable  change  in  the 
nerve  afiected.  Paralysis  from  causes  which  lead  to  degenerative  changes  in 
the  afiected  nerve  and  muscles,  is  characterized  by  the  phenomena  described 
by  Erb  under  the  name  ''  reaction  of  degeneration"  (vide  page  771). 

The  treatment,  in  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis,  has  relation  to  local  causes 
whenever  these  can  be  ascertained  and  reached.  Their  continue<^  operation 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Lacerations  and  divisions  of  nerves  are  to 
receive  proper  surgical  treatment  with  reference  to  the  restoration  and  re- 
union of  separated  or  injured  parts.  Tumors  pressing  upon  nerves  are  to  be 
removed  if  practicable,  abscesses  opened,  and  inflammation  treated  according 
to  the  indications.  It  is  obvious  that  the  probability  of  improvement  and 
recovery  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  causes  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  successfully  treated.  Cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cold 
or  to  transient  external  pressure,  and  those  in  which  there  is  no  discoverable 
causation  or  appreciable  lesion,  generally  tend  to  a  favorable  termination, 
and  this  may  be  hastened  by  therapeutic  measures. 

The  chief  therapeutic  agent  is  electricity.  The  employment  of  this  agent 
iet  to  be  governed  by  rules,  the  consideration  of  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  this  work.  Local  frictions,  the  use  of  stimulating  liniments,  the 
cold  and  warm  douche,  the  topical  application  of  strychnia,  and  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  whenever  the  conduction  of  volition  is  not 
wholly  obstructed,  are  measures  of  utility  in  peripheral,  as  in  central,  paral- 
ysis. In  cases  of  peripheral,  as  of  central,  paralysis,  the  probability  or  the 
possibility  of  a  syphilitic  connection  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
treatment.  Anti-syphilitic  medication  should  be  employed  whenever  there  is 
ground  for  a  suspicion  of  this  connection. 

Paralysis  of  either  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  namely,  the  olfactory,  the 
optic,  or  the  auditory  nerve,  is  frequently  dependent  on  abnormal  conditions 
relating  to  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  exercise  of  smell,  sight,  and  hear- 
ing. This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Afiections  a^ 
the  eye  and  ear,  involving  loss  or  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing,  belong  in 
the  province  of  surgery,  and  treatises  are  devoted  specially  to  them.     It  is 
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important,  however,  for  the  physician  to  take  cognizance  of  paraljsis  affecting 
these  senses,  as  denoting  intra-cranial  disease.  In  most  cases,  paralysis  vfi 
these  nerves  of  special  sense,  if  due  to  intra-cranial  disease,  is  associated  with 
paralysis  of  other  parts.  Paralyses  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  severally  claim 
brief  consideration.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which 
the  branches  of  a  nerve  are  distributed  than  to  apply  the  term  to  the  nerre, 
but  the  latter  is  a  convenient  mode  of  expression,  and  is  sanctioned  by  usage. 

Paralysis  of  the  Third  Cranial  Verve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  oculi  communis^  gives  rise  to  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  or  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  protrusion  of  tbe  eyebail)« 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     These  effects  correspond  with  the  distributioo  o^ 
the  several  branches  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves.     The  intemus  rectus  muK'U 
being  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  is  turned  outward  by  the  extemus  rectos  and  ifaf 
superior  oblique  muscle ;  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  tbe 
circular  fibres  of  the  iris.     The  effects  are  so  obvious  and  characteristic  a5  at 
once  to  be  referable  to  paralysis  of  this  nerve.     Paralysis  of  this  nerve  maj 
be  produced  by  an  injury  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye,  by  tbe  actioQ  <A 
cold,  and  by  over-exertion  in  occupations  which  require  especially  the  n^e  of 
the  eyes.     If  produced  by  cold  or  over-use,  it  is  functional,  and  will  not  br 
permanent.     Double  vision  frequently  accompanies  paralysis  of  this  ot-ne. 
The  paralysis  is  rarely  limited  to  this  nerve  if  it  proceed  from  intra-crantjil 
lesions ;  but  it  is  associated  with  paralysis  affecting  other  nerves,  or  «iOa 
other  marked  effects  of  cerebral  disease.     It  is  rare  in  cases  of  hemipl^-ra. 
Occasionally  it  is  the  first  event  pointing  to  grave  cerebral  lesions.     It  out 
be  a  forerunner  of  hemiplegia,  convulsions,  or  coma.     In  a  caAC  nnder  n.v 
observation,  paralysis  affecting  this  nerve  on  the  right  side  occurred  «iilK«it 
other  central  symptoms  three  weeks  before  an  attack  of  apoplexy  an*)  >•  '> 
hemiplegia,  the  latter  proving  fatal  two  hours  after  the  attack.     If  p(tk*r« 
exist  without  strabismus  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  may  be  inferrr^l  t:.&' 
the  paralysis  is  not  central  but  peripheral.     The  paralysis  is  then  limited  to 
the  upper  branch  of  the  nerve.     So,  also,  if  the  inferior  branch  be  aU>M 
affected,  causing  external  strabismus  and  dilatation  of  the  pufHl  wiiboui  pca»t«. 
the  paralysis  is  probably  peripheral. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Cranial  Verve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  patheU'cuSy  produces  effects  leM  mftrknl  t(  j.* 
tliose  of  the  third  nerve.  The  power  of  moving  the  eye  in  the  orbit  i«  £•■; 
much  impaired,  but  there  is  double  vision.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  b  * . 
isolated  affection  in  some  cases  of  syphilis. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  VerY#. 

The  effects  of  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  are  shown  hj  it*  dn*.-    * 
within   the  skull  in   inferior  animals.     Loss  of  sensibility  (aD:rstSe«:A  &- 
analg('sia)  on  one  side  of  the  face,  on  the  mucous  membrane  within  lUr  cm*.* 
the  conjunctival  membrane  on  that  side,  and  the  anterior  portion  trf'  th«>  t<v  .- 
with  paralysis  of  the  masticatory  muscles  on  the  same  side,  iinm«*d*a<«-I%  ' 
lows.     The  intra-cranial  division  of  this  nerve  is  followed  within  a  ^Ikvi  l-t* 
by  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  by  suppurative  intlAmvtat -«•'  ••' 
the  whole  eye.     These  effects  do  not  follow  if  the  eye  he  iiuitAhlT  |r\»irv* 
from  injury  and  from  dryness.     There  is  not  sufficient  evidencr*  f«Lr  t:<»  »    » 
that  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  trx>|>Lic  D«r«.%« 
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inflaence.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  from  disease  is  rare.  The 
motor  portion  may  be  affected  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
sensory  divisions,  impairment  or  loss  of  the  power  of  mastication  denotes 
psralysis  of  the  motor  or  third  division.  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  motor  por- 
tion occurs  in  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis.  The  different  sensory  divisions  may 
be  aflected  separately,  namely,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
maxillary.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  sensibility  is  then  confined  to  the  por- 
tions of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  paralyzed 
divisioiL. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  absence  of  reflex  conduction,  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  face  together  with  the  gums,  constitute  evidence  that  the  paralysis  is 
peripheral,  the  local  cause  being  perhaps  intra-cranial  but  extra-cerebral. 
When  the  paralysis  is  central,  it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  cere- 
bral disease  ;  and  generally  other  cranial  nerves  are  involved. 

Pain  is  sometimes  referred  to  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  nerve, 
notwithstanding  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  in  these  parts  are  complete  (anaes- 
thesia dolorosa).  The  cause  of  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
posterior  to  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  causes  the  paralysis.  The  expla- 
nation is  the  same  as  when,  after  an  amputation,  pain  is  felt  to  be  in  the 
sini(»utated  limb  ('* eccentric  projection  of  perception"). 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  sometimes  observed.     In  a  case  reported 

by  Althaus  the  common  sensibility  of  the  face  and  scalp  was  lost,  together 

with  the  sense  of  temperature  and  of  tact ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes, 

nt*e,  and  mouth  was  completely  anaesthetic ;  the  sense  of  taste  was  preserved, 

alihoQgh  the  exercise  of  it  seemed  less  prompt  than  in  health;  the  muscles 

fjf  mastication  were  completely  paralyzed.     The  tongue  presented  a  frightful 

•|>«vtacle,  having  been  bitten  and  lacerated  in  every  direction  during  the  act  of 

taking  food.    The  patient  experienced  no  pain  when  a  tooth  was  drawn.    The 

!';«  were  covered  with  froth.     The  sense  of  smell  and  of  sight  were  not 

iflfected,  except  that  the  latter  was  obstructed  by  thick  leucoma  of  both  cor- 

n^v.     He  snlTered  much  from  photophobia.     There  was  an  abundant  secretion 

<>r  mocus  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane.     Hearing  was  intact,  but  the 

pAtient  was  greatly  annoyed  by  tinnitus  aurium.     The  paralysis  was  produced 

by  long  exposure  of  the  face  to  a  keen  wind,  the  morbid  condition  being  sup- 

l^fo^d  to  be  inflammation  of  the  neurilemma  where  the  nerve  emerges  from 

^«'tween  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  brain  was  unaffected,  and  the  paralysis  was  limited  strictly  to  the  distri- 

Ujtiona  of  the  fifth  pair.     At  the  end  of  three  months,  under  treatment  con- 

•i«ting  of  the  systematic  application  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  to  the 

•everml  branches  of  the  affected  nerve,  the  recovery  was  nearly  complete.^ 

Paralyiii  of  the  Sixth  Cranial  Verve. 

Pmrmlysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  externus  or  abducens,  leads  to  converging 
•vr»bi«inus,  the  eyeball  being  turned  inward  by  the  action  of  the  internal 
r*-i*tiM  or  adductor  muscle,  from  the  loss  of  the  antagonism  of  the  external 
r  rtu<i  or  abductor  muscle.  The  patient  is  unable  to  turn  the  eyeball  out- 
«r.«rd,  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases  of  strabismus,  this  can  be  done  if  the  other 
9  rr  be  closed.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  cerebral 
n«-ningitia,  and  in  connection  with  lesions  giving  rise  to  hemiplegia.  This 
nm-rwe^  however,  escapes  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  paralysis  of 
.th^Y  partB  occurs  from  intracranial  affections.     When  the  nerve  is  paral- 
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jzed,  pai'alysis  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  is  frequently  associated*  The  effifct 
of  paralysis  of  both  these  nerves  is  immobility  of  the  eyeball,  as  regards 
lateral  movements ;  it  can  neither  be  turned  inward  nor  outward.  Double 
vision  is  likely  to  exist  when  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  sixth  Dene. 
Functional  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  caused  bj 
neuritis,  and  is  sometimes  attributable  to  S3rphili8. 

Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Portion  of  the  SoTenth  Crtiial 
Pair.    Bell's  Paralysis.    Mimetie  Paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  portia  dura^  or  the  motor  facial  nerve  p^r 
excellence,  is  much  less  infrequent  than  paralysis  of  the  sensitive  poition  of 
the  fifth  nerve.     Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  produces  characteriMic  ti^ 
pearances,  by  means  of  which  the  affection  is  at  once  recognized.     The  ex- 
pression of  the  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  person  is  abolished  on  the  affected 
side.     The  naso-labial  fold  is  flattened  on  this  side.     In  speaking  or  smiiinj. 
the  mouth  and  sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  nose  are  drawn  to  the  oppoeit' 
side.     This  appearance  is  so  striking  and  distiuctive,  tliat  the  existence  u(' 
the  paralysis  is  immediately  apparent.     The  power  over  the  orbicularis  pnl- 
pehrarum  being  lost,  the  patient  is  unable  to  wink  or  to  close  the  eye;  wht-n 
the  attempt  to  close  the  eye  is  made,  the  eyeball  is  turned  upward  so  tloi 
the  cornea  is  concealed  by  the  upper  lid ;  the  upper  lid  is  abnormally  clt^ 
vated  and  the  lower  lid  depressed,  so  that  the  eye  appears  to  project  more  thia 
in  health.     Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  over  the  orbicular  muscle,  the  tean 
are  not  diffused  over  the  conjunctiva  as  in  health,  and  hence  results  epipbura. 
From  the  constant  exposure  of  the  conjunctiva  in  sleep  as  well  as  in  wmki-  z 
hours,  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  a  result  utf*  t:.r 
conjunctivitis.    The  eyebrow  is  lowered,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  frown  it 
to  wrinkle  the  forehead  on  the  affected  side,  from  loss  of  power  over  the  fcr- 
rugator  supercilii  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipito^frontaiU  ma<*  i"- 
The  cda  ncut  ceases  to  dilate,  but  may  contract  in  inspiration,  and  dilaiatii*-». 
if  it  occur,  is  in  expiration.     Loss  of  power  over  the  orbicular  is  oriM  on  :: 
affected  side,  renders  the  patient  unable  to  whistle;  expuition  is  inperi««t, 
the  saliva  dribbles  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pronunciaiioa   * 
certain  letters,  namely,  o,  b,  p,  is  difficult.     Loss  of  power  over  the  hn^-  • 
nator  renders  the  cheek  flaccid ;  it  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  masticatioiu  ■-•  i 
the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  accumulation  between  the  cheek  and  ^mo'^  *< 
food  which  he  is  obliged  to  remove  with  the  flnger.     The  cheek  and  h;  *  < 
the  affected  side  are  sometimes  puffed  outward  by  the  expired  bn*mth,  a»  -•> 
the  act  of  expelling  tobacco  smoke  from  the  mouth.     TheiM3  obvious  a(i^»A.-> 
ances  are  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  anatomical  distrilMitt.*a  •' 
the  branches  of  this  nerve.     They  are,  of  course,  less  nuirked  in  pro|«or: 
as  the  paralysis  is  incomplete.     The  velum  pendulum  palaii  on  tbr  |»:tr»> 
yzed  side  is  sometimes  abnormally  flaccid,  and  the  uvuia  detlectrvl  iv 
opposite  side.     The  auditory  sense  on  the  paralysed  side  is  more  jkcute  t:  .s 
in  health.     After  long  continuance  of  the  paralysis,  contracture  of  the  f^^--^  - 
yzed  muscles  may  develop,  causing  deviation  of  the  fealores  lo  tbe  sjli.^' 
side. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  not  veiy  infrequently  an  isolated  a£R^ciioet,  ex  «  • 
ing  independently  of  cerebral  disease.  The  seat  of  the  affectioii  mmj  he  iat**- 
cranial,  but  extra-cerebral,  that  is,  the  seat  although  within  the  skolL  b»  t«< 
tween  the  central  connection  of  the  nerve  and  its  entrance  into  t^  ^-^  .- 
auditorius.  It  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  tbe  nerre  afti  -  * 
emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  may  be  aff««tc4  «  -  -  - 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  from  fracture,  or  in  rotiUfytiiwi  «..i 
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caries  of  this  bone  resulting  from  median  or  internal  otitis.  Facial  paralysis 
occurs  not  infrequently  from  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  face.  I  have  met 
with  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  anasmia.  It  is  sometimes 
produced  in  new-bom  children  by  the  employment  of  the  forceps  in  labor. 
Facial  paralysis  may  proceed  from  the  various  intra-cranial  affections  which 
have  been  considered.  In  these  cases,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  paralysis 
affecting  other  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  a  forerunner  of  a  grave  cerebral 
affection. 

If  central,  the  paralysis  is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  symptoms 

denoting  a  cerebral  affection.     If  the  nerve  be  affected  in  a  situation  involving 

the  chorda  tympanic  the  sense  of  taste  on  the  lateral  half  of  the  anterior 

portion  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  side  is  diminished,  as 

shown  by  comparing  the  sensations  produced  by  placing  successively  on  the 

two  sides  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tongue  some  bitter  substance  in 

powder*  for  example  aloes.     The  salivary  secretion  is  also  diminished.    These 

effects  are  due  to  the  chorda  tympani  being  involved  in  the  paralysis.     The 

ta-^te  and  the  salivary  secretion  are  not  affected  if  the  cause  producing  the 

paralysis  act  upon  the  nerve  anterior  to  the  situation  at  which  the  chorda 

tympani  is  given  off.     Flaccidity  of  the  palatine  arch  on  the  affected  side, 

and  deflection  of  the  uvula  to  the  sound  side,  denote  that  the  cause  of  the 

paralysis  acts  upon  the  nerve  either  within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  or  before 

it  enters  this  canal,  the  branches  supplying  the  levator  palati  and  the  azygos 

uvoUe  muscles  being  here  given  off.     If  the  paralysis  be  central,  the  electro- 

muscular  contractility  is  preserved  ;  if  it  be  peripheral,  the  reaction  is  rapidly 

lo^t.     The  paralysis  is  peripheral  when  the  nerve  is  affected  at  any  point  be- 

rond  its  origin.     Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  accompanying  paralysis  of  the 

Uu*tal  nerre,  denotes  a  central  lesion,  these  nerves  arising  near  each  other  in 

the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     The  absence  of  reflex  movements  is  evi- 

d«»nce  that  the  paralysis  is  peripheral.     If  winking  be  not  produced  by  touch* 

ine  the  eyeball,  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being  preserved,  the  nerve  is 

jff«H*ted  after  leaving  its  central  connection  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  eye  be 

ri*f4^1   involuntarily  by  an  impression  made  on  the  conjunctiva,  when  the 

^•iluDCaij  power  is  lost,  the  paralysis  is  central.     Abnormal  acuteness  of 

Louring  is  evidence  that  the  nerve  is  affected  behind  the  point  at  which  the 

**'?  S^uiff  ^^  ^be  stapedius  muscle  is  given  off.     The  paralysis  is  much  oftener 

''om{»lete  when  it  is  peripheral  than  when  it  is  central.     Accompanying  hemi- 

f^^zia*  the  paralysis  is  generally  incomplete,  and  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 

'  jr-  iji  but  little  affected.     It  is  rarely  wholly  unaffected,  as  stated  by  Todd. 

PIvident  diseases  of  the  ear  or  of  the  parotid  gland,  often  account  for  the 

\%kra\jniA  as  well  as  its  |>cripheral  character,  and  point  to  the  seat  of  the 

aff*  rtioo. 

Ill  cases  of  facial  paralysis  dependent  on  neuritis  caused  by  cold,  or  when 

It  $•  fonetional,  recovery  may  be  expected  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 

If  tlie   paralysis  continue  without  improvement  for  two  or  three  months,  it  is 

r>rr»liaU>lj'  not  functional,  but,  if  not  dependent  on  central  lesions,  it  proceeds 

;rr»fn  either  disease  of  the  nerve  or  something  pressing  upon  it  and  occasion- 

iri^  ol>struction.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  likely  to  remain  a 

aflection.     The  prognosis  is  also  grave  in  proportion  as  the  electro- 

cootractility  is  diminished. 

HiljUeral  paralysis  (diplegia  facialis)  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but 

^Loinples   are  extremely  rare.*     It  may  result  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 

c»o  nerves,  or  from  intra-cranial  lesions.     The  expression  is  then  abolished 

I  For  »  report  of  28  cases  of  double- faced  paralysis,  see  article  by  Dr.  Pierreson,  la 
JlrrJuvc*  04filrali^  do  M^deMne,  Aout  et  St^ptembre,  1867. 
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on  both  sides  of  the  face.  The  face  remains  immovable,  the  onlj  change* 
which  are  observed  relating  to  the  circulation.  It  is  as  if  the  ftee  wt-re 
covered  by  a  mask.  Relaxation  of  the  soft  palate  may  co-exist,  rendcrin? 
the  voice  unnatural.  Moreover,  articulation  is  diiiicult  from  the  immobilitT 
or  the  lips.  Mastication  is  diiiicult  from  the  same  cause.  The  saliva  dribbl<fs 
from  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  constantly  open  and  staring  (lagophthalmuf). 
Aside  from  the  great  inconvenience  which  bilateral  facial  paralysis  occasion^. 
the  prognosis  is  serious,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  situation  and  naturr 
of  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  paralysis  is  dependent.  In  a 
which  came  under  my  observation,  with  the  double  facial  paralysis  was 
ciated  incomplete  general  paralysis,  and  the  patient  died  by  apncea  from  ina- 
bility to  expel,  by  coughing,  matter  in  the  air-passages.  Pandysis  afiectin* 
the  al€B  ncui  may  lead  to  an  amount  of  depression  with  inspiration  soffidf  ci 
to  occasion  notable  obstruction.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  mstnl* 
on  both  sides  are  sucked  in  with  the  inspired  breath  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  respiration. 

Paralysis  of  the  Eighth  Cranial  Verve. 

The  paralysis  affecting  the  pharynx,  which  occurs  as  a  seqael  of  diphtberit 
in  certain  cases,  and  which  is  sometimes  limited  to  this  sitaatioOy  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  paralysis  of  that  division  of  the  eighth  nerve  called  the  gl0$p^ 
pharyngeal.  This  local  paralysis  will  be  n*ferred  to  in  treating  of  diphtherii. 
Occurring  in  that  connection  it  is  functional  and  ends  in  recovery. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  together  with  the  par  vagum^  occurs  in  varioLs 
cerebral  affections  which  produce  deep  coma,  giving  rise  to  impairment  and 
loss  of  power  of  deglutition  and  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiretioiifl. 
This  pajalysis  precedes  a  fatal  termination.  It  may  occur  from  a  small  ex- 
travasation of  blood  into  or  near  the  medulla  oblongata.  I  have  met  witi 
an  example,  the  apoplectic  attack  being  characterized  by  notable  distmhaiKv 
of  respiration  and  inability  to  swallow,  without  complete  loss  of  coiiscioosoe<«N 
The  vagus  is  an  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart ;  its  irritation  causes  sloiris* 
of  the  heart-beats,  and,  if  intense,  their  cessation  in  diastole ;  its  panljf:* 
causes  increased  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  rise  to  aphonia,  has  hftvi 
already  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  affections  of  the  larynx.  Inonrnpt^V" 
aphonia  may  be  a  result  of  paiulysis  of  this  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  en 
aneurismal  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  it  is  sotse- 
times  produced  by  the  surgeon  in  operations  on  the  neck. 

Paralysis  of  the  Ninth  Cranial  VerTe. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  hgpoglossus,  on  one  side,  involves  loss  of  pover 
over  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  on  that  side.     The  effect  is  a  deviation  of 
the  tongue  from  a  right  line  when  protruded,  the  apex  pointing  to  the  side  o*' 
the  paralysis.     The  direction  in  which  the  apex  points  is  readily  nnderst4M«! 
when  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  protrude  the  tongue  is  eonsidervd. 
These  muscles  extend  from  the  chin  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  vbrc. 
from  paralysis,  the  protrusion  is  affected  by  the  muscle  on  one  side,  the  h&<«( 
is  drawn  toward  that  side,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  base  moving  in  one  din^- 
tion,  the  apex  turns  to  the  op{K)site  direction,  the  latter  being  the  panlwd 
side.     Paralysis  of  this  nerve  rarely  exists  as  an  isolated  affection,  and  a 
generally  symptomatic  of  intra-cranial  disease.     It  exists  frequently  in  caea 
of  hemiplegia. 

In  determining  the  existence  of  this  paralysis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  tongue  may  deviate  from  a  right  line  in  consequence  of  absence  of 
te«th  on  the  side  to  which  the  apex  is  turned,  or  of  irregular  inward  projec- 
tion of  teeth  on  the  other  side.  Dropping  of  the  upper  lip  on  one  side  pro- 
duces an  appearance  as  if  the  tongue  deviated  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  to 
obviate  liability  to  error  on  this  score,  the  upper  lip  should  be  raised  with  the 
finger  while  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  both  sides  is  extremely  rare,  but 
cases  are  sometimes  observed.  In  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  on  both 
eides,  there  is  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  and  the  power  of  speech  is 
lost  from  inability  to  articulate.  Incomplete  paralysis  renders  protrusion  of 
the  tongue  and  articulation  more  or  less  imperfect.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve 
on  both  sides  enters  into  the  paralytic  affection  which  has  been  considered 
under  the  name  bulbar  paralysis. 

Loeal  Paralysis  of  other  than  Cranial  Heryes. 

Paralysis  may  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  nervous  trunks 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  motion  or  sensation,  or 
both,  extends  over  the  parts  supplied  with  the  nervous  filaments  given  off  by 
the  nerve  below  the  situation  of  the  injury  or  disease.  Traumatic  local 
paralysis  follows  division  or  wounding  of  nerves  and  contusions.  If  a  con- 
ta^ioo  give  rise  to  [mralysis  by  simple  shock  or  stunning  the  nerve,  recovery 
may  be  expected.  But  paralysis  due  to  pal))able  injury  of  the  structure  of  a 
o«*rTe  is  apt  to  be  permanent,  although  reunion,  with  a  restoration  of  func- 
tion* may  take  place  after  the  division  of  a  nerve  of  considerable  size.  Dis- 
(aistf*s  which  give  rise  to  lodal  paralysis  by  affecting  nerves,  are  tumors  or 
morbid  growths  situated  within  and  witliout  the  neurilemma,  and  inflamma- 
titm  of  tlie  neurilemma,  or  of  the  nerve-substance.  The  latter  generally 
orcars  by  extension  of  inflammation  seated  primarily  in  the  structures  adja- 
cent to  the  nerve  affected,  idiopathic  neuritis  being  a  nire  affection  (vide  page 
T'^l).  Paralysis  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  may  be  recovered  from  if  the 
prv^sure  be  removed  before  disorganization  or  ati*ophy  has  resulted. 

Pressure  on  a  nervous  trunk,  continued  steadily  for  several  hours,  may 
(•^  to  temporary  or  even  permanent  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  an  upper  ex- 
tTKmity  has  re(>eatedly  occurred  from  remaining  in  profound  sleep,  or  in  a 
•ute  of  intoxication,  with  the  arm  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  the 
f«ndTsis  being  due  to  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus.  I  have  met  with 
many  examples  of  paralysis  of  the  forearm  attributable  to  lying,  intoxicated, 
with  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  arm.  Paralysis  of  a  single  muscle,  or 
a  ^mail  group  of  muscles,  when  not  traumatic,  is  significant  of  syphilis  as  the 


The  following  interesting  case  of  local  sensory  paralysis  from  injury  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  The  injury  was  received  by  falling  from  a 
cMttiderable  height  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  striking  upon  the  nates, 
in  a  flitting  posture.  Permanent  paralysis  of  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum 
ztni  ahob  followed  the  contusion.  Excrescences  which  at  one  time  existed 
anMiod  the  anus,  were  removed  without  any  sensation  of  pain.  The  patient 
ha4  SH>  consciousness  of  the  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  rectum,  and  never 
'i|«rienoes  the  desire  for  defecation.  Hence,  the  bowels  are  habitually 
^r^stipakted.  The  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  due  to  reflex  influence,  is 
uit^cU  Involuntary  evacuations  occur  only  when  diarrhoea  exists,  and  when 
t^Aantmry  power  over  the  muscles  is  requisite  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
Tber«  IB  no  paraplegia,  no  difliculty  in  evacuating  the  bladder,  and  no  sexual 

s    Vtde  Art.  by  Dr.  Keyes,  in  the  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1870 
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deficiencj.     The  accident  occurred  more  than  fortj  years  ago,  and  in  de 
mean  time  the  person  has  had  good  health. 

Paralysis  of  the  Cervical  Bympathetie  Herre. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  repeated  hf 
Bernard  in  1851,  and  its  effects  studied  more  fully  than  by  previous  ob- 
servers, is  now  made  familiar  to  medical  students  by  those  teachers  in  phvii- 
ology  who  employ  vivisections.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  presumed  to  knov 
that  the  immediate  results  of  this  experiment  are,  congestion  of  the  head  oa 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  section,  rifte  of  temperature  due  to  an  increase 
of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  aame  side. 
The  effects  on  the  circulation  and  nutrition  are  attributable  to  paralysis  of 
vaso-motor  nervous  filaments.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  occurs  from  pressure 
upon  it  of  a  tumor,  and  it  has  followed  surgical  operations  and  other  woaoda. 
Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  whrn 
the  tumor  is  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  this  nerve.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitckril 
has  reported  a  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  right  sympathetic  was  cau.<^ 
by  a  wound  from  a  musket  ball.  The  right  pupil  was  contracted,  and  tkU 
eye  myopic.  On  exercise,  the  right  side  of  the  face  became  flushed,  vhile 
the  left  side  was  pale.^  Dr.  William  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which,  from 
the  local  appearance  and  the  phenomena,  it  was  inferred  that  the  right  stib- 
pathetic  had  been  destroyed  by  an  abscess  in  the  neck.  In  this  case,  tht 
right  pupil  was  contracted,  and  the  eyeball  somewhat  retracted.  The  ri^ 
side  of  the  head  was  redder  and  warmer  than  the  lefl,  especially  after  ex* 
ercise.  A  singular  feature  in  this  case  was  that  the  patient  swf^ated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  face  only.  This  was  observed  repeatedly  after  active  exercise. 
and  during  exposure  to  great  heat  in  taking  a  Turkish  bath.  Although  tLb 
condition  had  existed  for  two  years,  no  inflammatory  process  had  fbUowed.' 
Functional  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  different  situations,  hai 
been  supposed  to  be  involved  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis  affecting  the  opper 
and  lower  limbs,  and  to  enter  largely  into  the  pathology  of  nervous  illa- 
tions accompanied  by  disturbances  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  notritxco. 
These  views  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic  system  to 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  shown  by  experimental  observations  on  inferior 
animals. 

Paralysis  from  Lead. 

The  accumulation  of  lead  within  the  system  may  give  rise  to  pardal  an<l 
even  general  paralysis,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  paralysis  due  to  this  cause  id  local 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  extensor  mo5cW$ 
of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  and  the  extensors  of  the  upper  are  moch 
more  frequently  affected  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  muscles  of  tbe 
upper  extremity  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are  those  chiefly  ailected. 
The  supinators  escape.  The  usual  form  of  lead  paralysis  is  that  oonaonlj 
known  as  wrisUdrop,  This  name  expresses  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
upper  extremities.  The  patient  is  unable  to  raise  the  hand  on  a  line  with 
the  forearm.  Frequently  the  first  series  of  the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  haod 
cannot  be  brought  on  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  the  second  aini 
third  series  can  generally  be  extended,  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  intw- 
ossei  muscles.     The  dropping  of  the  hands  is  characteristic  of  this 


»  Vide  Injuries  of  Nerves,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  1872. 

•  Fide  Trans.  Rojral  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Sooietjr  of  Loudon,  vol.  la.,  18©. 
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WlieneTer  the  peculiar  appearance  referred  to  is  presented,  the  physician  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  paralysis  is  from  lead.  Paralysis  of  the  extensors 
of  the  lower  limbs  is  shown  by  inability  to  raise  the  feet  with  the  heels  resting 
on  the  floor,  or  to  raise  the  toes ;  the  feet  drop  when  the  patient  walks,  and  he 
therefore  steps  high  to  avoid  tripping.  If  the  extensors  of  the  legs  be  affected, 
the  patient  throws  them  forward  with  feebleness  as  compared  with  the  force 
with  which  they  may  be  Hexed.  Paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  not  common.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the  extensors  of  both 
tbe  feet  and  hands  are  paralyzed;  the  patient  is  affected  with  dropping  at  the 
ftnkle  as  weU  as  at  the  wrist. 

The  appearance  is  diagnostic,  but  other  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  may 
almost  always  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  paralysis  succeeds  other  character- 
istic effects  of  lead,  more  especially  the  affection  known  as  lead-colic  (tnctt 
page  540).  The  blue  line  on  the  gums,  referred  to  in  treating  of  lead-colic, 
w  always  to  be  sought  for.  Generally  the  occupation  of  the  patient  suggests 
the  source  of  the  paralysis,  but  in  some  cases  the  mode  in  which  the  lead  has 
been  introduced  into  the  system  is  ascertained  only  after  careful  investiga* 
tioa.  An  examination  of  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  lead  should  not  be 
omitted. 

Lead-paralysis  belongs  among  the  symmetrical  or  bilateral  affections.  It 
1.4  \erj  rarely  limited  to  one  side,  and  corresfionding  muscles  on  the  two  sides 
are  usually  affected,  but,  in  general,  differently  as  regards  the  degree  of 
j«ralysis.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  different  cases 
differ  much  in  respect  of  its  degree.  The  power  over  the  flexor  muscles  is 
frvquently  more  or  less  impaired,  but  in  some  cases,  with  almost  complete 
ki-^s  of  power  over  the  extensors,  the  flexors  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected. 
This  (act  was  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  a  case  under  my  observation 
»s  Beil«vue  Hospital.  Wishing  to  group  several  cases  of  paralysis  for  a 
clinical  lecture  in  the  hospital  amphitheatre,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  I  desired  to  have  a  patient  affected  with  complete  paraplegia 
carried  up  from  a  ward  on  the  ground-floor.  Four  flights  of  stairs  were  to 
l»*  mounted.  One  of  the  patients,  who  was  to  make  part  of  the  group,  was 
mfTecud  with  lead-paralysis,  the  extensors  of  the  hand  being  nearly  powerless. 
!{«•  waa  a  man  of  great  strength,  and  he  volunteered  to  carry  his  fellow- 
f  «ti«nl  to  the  amphitheatre  on  his  back.  It  was  necessary  to  assist  him  in 
o^'TAining  a  firm  grasp  of  the  patient,  and  when  this  was  obtained,  he  per 
tormed  the  feat  with  ease,  and,  after  the  lecture,  brought  the  patient  down 
Co  the  ward. 

Tiie  patholofty  of  lead-paralysis  remains  to  be  elucidated.  Whether  the 
jwrnlysis  be  myopathic,  peripheral,  or  central,  is  not  settled.  In  the  absence 
«>f  am^eitained  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  discussion  respecting 
ita  pt^u  and  the  modu$  operandi  of  the  poison,  is  waived.  The  electric 
<^aricabiiity  and  sensibility  of  the  affected  muscles  is  diminished.  This 
I  ak«  been  observed  to  precede  impairment  of  voluntary  power,  and  the  latter, 
.»*t^r  fjaralysis  has  occurred,  may  be  regained  before  the  normal  reaction  to 
«-.^«^ricity  returns.  The  paralyzed  muscles  sometimes  respond  to  the  gal- 
«  Affile,  and  not  to  the  faradic,  current.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  speedily 
Afm^ied,  These  facts  are  characteristic  of  peripheral  and  certain  spinal 
(«raly»es. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  muscles  than  those  involved  in  the 
form  of  lead  paralysis,  or  the  wrist-drop,  may  be  paralyzed  by  this 
Tbe  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  is  therefore  to  be  sought  after  in  cases 
<^'  parmlysia  in  which  other  adequate  causes  are  not  evident,  that  is,  in  cases 
in  which  the  paralysis  is  not  traumatic  nor  connected  with  evident  lesions. 
^\  jMauwis  is  one  of  the  occasional  effects  of  lead-poisoning.     Anaesthesia  and 
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analgesia  of  the  surface  have  also  been  observed,  aflTecting  limited  portions  of 
the  integument  of  the  body  and  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the  larrnx 
concerned  in  phonation  have  been  known  to  become  affectedy  leading  to 
aphonia ;  also  the  lips  and  lingual  muscles,  rendering  articulation  difficult. 

The  duration  of  lead-paralysis  is  very  variable.  It  is  sometimes  of  frhort 
duration,  but  much  oftener  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  improve- 
ment, if  it  take  place,  is  very  gradual.  If  no  improvement  take  place  for 
several  weeks,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  regards  recovery  ;  the  para)v>>is 
will  be  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  the  paralysis  continue  long  enough  to  Itaid 
to  notable  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  they  do  not  react  to  eith«fr 
the  farad ic  or  gpedvanic  current,  the  condition,  as  regards  recovery  or  improTt*. 
ment,  is  hopeless.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  result  takes  place 
is  not  small. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  from  lead  involves,  in  addition  to  the  measurrs 
applicable  in  general  to  paralysis,  remedies  having  reference  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  lead  from  the  system.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  8uppo<sed  to  form 
with  the  lead  a  soluble  compound,  and,  in  this  way,  to  promote  its  elimina- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  clinical  proof  of  this  effect  of  the  n*m(*<lT 
is  not  very  conclusive.  Warm  baths  and  the  hot-air  bath  are  usefuL  It  i^ 
doubtful  whether  sulphur  baths,  which  have  been  much  recommended,  d4Ti%** 
any  advantage  from  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the  body.  As  re^a&nU  tli*^ 
treatment  addressed  to  the  paralysis,  the  clinical  evidence  of  the  bem^fii  •>(* 
strychnia,  given  internally  and  applied  endermically,  is  conclusive.  A  m'M 
important  measure  of  treatment  is  the  employment  d  electricity,  more  oi*-- 
cially  of  faradism. 

Faralyais  from  Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Heronry. 

Paralysis  is  an  occasional  effect  of  either  acute  or  chronic  antenical  pof««>n. 
ing,  oftener  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  paralysis  may  be  con6r««i 
to  a  few  muscles,  or  it  may  embrace  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extivmi:  «-< 
(paraplegia).  General  paralysis  is  sometimes  produced  by  this  metaL  K<^ 
covery  takes  place  as  a  rule,  with  some  exceptions. 

Paralysis  from  copper  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  gastro-dnodenitl^. 
Instances  of  paralysis  from  this  cause  are  extremely  rare. 

Mercury  sometimes  causes  paralysis  which  is  al^'ays  preceded  by  merrvr^J 
tremor.     The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  mouth,  conjoined  with  the 
rence  of  tremor,  point  to  the  cause  of  the  paralysis. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  suppofted  to  promote  the  eliminatioo  of 
as  well  as  of  lead,  from  the  system,  and  is  therefore  indicated  in 
mercurial  poisoning. 

The  treatment  having  direct  reference  to  the  nerves  and  mindes  ior**!  *  -  * 
in  the  paralytic  affections  caused  by  these  metals,  is  the  same  as  in  caa^^  • 
paralysis  from  other  causes. 

Venralgia. 

The  term  neuralgia  is  used  to  distinguish  functional  affections  oT  whic^.  * 
chief  characteristic  is  pain.  In  a  purely  neuralgic  diseatte  there  »  ttr-t:  r 
inflammation  nor  any  appreciable  lesion  in  the  painful  part.  There  is  a  n  :• 
dition  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  iu  csM-t^.^ 
pathological  character.  Visceral  neuralgias,  as  they  are  calleHl«  tkml  .«, 
neuralgia  seated  in  organs  belonging  to  the  respiratory,  circQlalorr«  dicv^t.i  *. 
and  urinary  systems,  are  considered  in  the  several  sections  derc»c«d  t»  t :  # 
diseases  of  these  organs.     The  neuralgic  affections  to  be  ber«  €Os»kkr^ 
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relpte  to  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches  not  embraced  in  the  organs  com- 
posing the  foregoing  physiological  systems. 

As  regards  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  causation,  prognosis,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  treatment,  whatever  is  true  of  any  one  of  these  affections,  is 
mainly  true  of  all  of  them.  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  therefore,  I  shall 
first  consider  these  neuralgic  affections  collectively,  or  neuralgia  in  general, 
under  the  several  aspects  just  named,  and  afterward  notice  briefly  the  more 
important  of  the  affections  individually. 

Neuralgia  may  occur  abruptly,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are 
premonitions.  The  premonitions  are  a  feeling  of  weight,  a  sense  of  heat  or 
some  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  neuralgic 
pain  is  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  or  there  may  be  more  or 
less  continued  pain  with  exacerbations  in  which  the  pain  is  much  increased. 
The  continued  pain  may  be  dull  or  contusive,  but  during  the  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations  the  pain  is  described  as  darting,  tearing,  lancinating,  and  it  is 
often  excruciating.  The  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  of  variable  duration, 
lasting  in  some  cases  for  a  few  seconds  only,  and  in  other  cases  for  several 
hours  or  even  days.  The  intermissions  or  remissions  are  not  less  variable 
in  different  cases ;  their  duration  may  only  be  a  few  seconds  or  moments,  and 
they  may  extend  to  days.  The  lancinating  pain  shoots  in  the  direction  of  a 
nervous  trunk  and  its  branches ;  patients  sometimes  delineate  the  tract  and 
distribution  of  the  nerve  affected,  in  defining  the  directions  in  which  the  pain 
extends.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  neuralgia  is  unilateral. 

Tenderness  on  pressure,  limited  to  circumscribed  points,  is  an  important 
diagnostic  feature  of  neuralgia.  Valleix  was  the  first  to  show  that,  as  regards 
their  relations  to  the  nerves,  the  tender  points  are  situated  as  follows  :  1st. 
Where  nervous  trunks  or  branches  emerge  from  the  skull  or  spinal  canal ; 
2d.  Over  branches  which  penetrate  muscles  on  their  way  to  the  integument ; 
3d.  At  the  termination  of  branches  which  are  lost  on  the  surface ;  and,  4th. 
In  places  over  trunks  near  the  surface.  The  situation  of  the  tender  points  in 
intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  stated  in  treating  of  that  affection  (vide  page 
191).  The  diagnostic  evidence  to  be  derived  from  this  source  in  other 
neuralgic  affections  will  be  stated  when  these  are  severally  noticed.  Pain 
may  not  be  produced  by  pressure  made  with  the  open  palm ;  indeed,  firm 
pressure  thus  made  often  relieves  the  pain.  The  tenderness  is  siiown  by 
pressure  made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  by  percussion.  The  pain  thus 
produced  is  often  acute,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out  or  to  try  to  escape 
from  the  exploration.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  continued,  the  tenderness 
is  often  found  to  diminish  or  temporarily  to  disappear.  The  tender  points 
are  frequently  quite  limited,  the  end  of  the  finger  being  often  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  produced  by  pressure  is  acute  in  proportion 
to  the  acuteness  of  the  spontaneous  pain.  The  tenderness  is  most  marked 
during  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain.  In  the  intervals  between  parox- 
ysms, the  patient  being  entirely  free  from  pain,  the  tenderness  on  pressure 
may  disappear.  Exclusive  of  the  tender  points,  there  may  be  either  hyper- 
aesthesia  or  anaesthesia  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  may  follow  the  former  in 
the  same  case. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain  are  excited  or  increased  by  sudden  or 
violent  movements  of  parts  in  which  the  affected  nerves  are  situated.  A 
concussion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  excites  or  increases 
the  pain.  Cold  or  hot  applications  to  the  surface  over  the  seat  of  pain,  in 
some  cases,  are  insupportable. 

Fever  or  any  notable  constitutional  disturbance  does  not  belong  to  the 
clinical  history  of  neuralgia.  The  functions  of  parts  to  which  the  affected 
nerves  are  distributed  may  not  be  notably  disturbed.     A  neuralgic  attack, 
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however,  often  induces  hyperaBinia  in  the  tnte  of  the  pain«  as  shown  by  tem- 
porary redness  of  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of  neuralgia  afiecting  the  •^tbal- 
mic  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Involuntary  contractions  of  moides  and 
cramps  sometimes  occur.  An  increased  secretion  of  tears,  saliva,  and  moctts 
may  accompany  paroxysms  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  several  divisions  of  th* 
fifth  pair ;  and  glandular  organs  within  the  body  are  probably  in  like  maaofr 
excited  in  the  visceral  neuralgias. 

Neuralgic  affections  have  no  fixed  duration.  They  may  end,  either  spim- 
taneously  or  under  the  influence  of  treatment,  in  a  few  boun  or  days«  mxA 
they  may  continue  for  years  or  during  life  in  spite  of  all  methods  of  tmt- 
ment.  The  prognosis  is  always  favorable  as  regards  a  fatal  tenninatioa. 
Persons  who  suffer  attacks  at  variable  intervals  for  a  lifetime  are  at  len^ 
carried  off  by  other  maladies  not  developed  in  consequence  of  the  ooiitiiniai»y 
of  the  neuralgia. 

Neuralgic  pain  may  proceed  from  a  palpable  lesion,  such  as  a  tumor  either 
involving  or  pressing  on  the  affected  nerve,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  bodj, 
the  traction  of  a  cicatrix  from  neuritis,  etc.  In  such  cases,  the  neoralgis  if 
not,  strictly  speaking,  functional.  As  a  functional  malady  its  cansatHio 
differs  in  different  cases.  It  proceeds,  in  certain  cases,  from  malaria.  Tlijf 
is  always  to  be  suspected  in  cases  occurring  in  so-called  malarioos  discrkiA. 
When  due  to  this  cause,  the  paroxysms  sometimes  recur  with  the  same  n^^ 
larity  as  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  But  it  may  proceed  from  tnt* 
cause  when  the  paroxysms  do  not  exemplify  a  law  of  periodicity.  It  is  oix 
of  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Next  to  lead  colic  (and  this  is,  in  hicU  « 
neuralgic  affection),  neuralgia  is  the  most  frequent  form  in  which  the  poi<«- 
ous  effect  of  lead  is  manifested.  Anaemia,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  fsmrc 
the  occurrence  of  neuralgia.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  suflvr  fn>ai 
neuralgic  affections  are  anaemic.^  Persons  are  most  apt  to  suffer  from  n<*i* 
ralgia  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  of  fifty.  Prior  to  ten  years  of  a^  it  is 
extremely  rare.  Women  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and,  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  neuralgic  affections,  some  occur  most  frequently  in  the  mile 
and  some  in  the  female  sex.  Females,  for  example,  are  more  subject  to  in- 
tercostal  neuralgia,  and  males  to  sciatic  neuralgia.  A  neuralgic  aUadc  i9 
sometimes  referable  to  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  a  current  of  or>l<l 
moist  air  continued  upon  the  part  which  becomes  affected.  Cases  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  situation  of  the  pain  is  not  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  morbid  eoiMii- 
tion  giving  rise  to  neuralgia.  The  mind  may  refer  the  pain  to  the  termintl 
branches,  or  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  when  the  morbid  caiihii- 
tion  is  seated  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk,  or  at  the  poiot  of 
connection  of  a  nerve  with  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fart 
that,  after  an  amputation,  the  condition  of  the  extremities  of  the  diridrd 
nerves  gives  rise  to  pain  which  the  patient  refers  to  the  amputated  limb. 
Anstie  held  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  neuralgic  affections  denominated  functional* 
there  is  some  morbid  change  at  the  central  connection  of  the  nerve  or  nernv 
to  which  the  pain  is  referred.  He  was  also  led  to  think  that,  in  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  cases,  an  hereditary  tendency  is  involved  in  the  causation ;  ao<i 
further,  that  the  development  of  these  aJections  is  fiftvored  by  exhanstioa  ar«i 
debility,  aside  from  anaemia.'  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  loosl  di*- 
eases  may  cause  neuralgia  of  nerves  at  a  distance  by  a  reflected  morbid  iafls* 
ence  (reflex  or  irradiated  neuralgias).     Weir  Mitchell  has  observed  cases  ii 

>  With  regard  to  the  dependence  of  neuralgia  on  anemia,  Rombeif  u^:  **lt 
seems  as  if  pain  were  the  prayer  of  the  nerve  for  healthy  blood." 
'  Neuralgia  and  the  Diseases  that  Resemble  it,  1872. 
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which  injary  of  a  nerve  was  followed  by  neuralgia  in  other  and  remotely  sit- 
uated nerves. 

The  diagnoets  of  neuralgia  is  to  be  based  on  the  character  of  the  pain,  its 
eitaation  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  its  branches,  and  tenderness  in 
certain  circumscribed  spaces  on  the  surface.     Other  diagnostic  points  are  the 
recurrence  of  pain  in  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations,  shifting  of  the 
situation  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  the  difference,  as  regards  pain,  be- 
tween pressure  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  with  the  open  palm.     In  the 
shifting  of  pain  from  one  nerve  to  another,  which  is  a  highly  diagnostic  fea- 
ture, the  nervous  trunks  successively  affected  do  not  always  have  a  common 
origin ;  thus,  the  neuralgia  may  be  transferred  from  a  cranial  to  a  spinal 
nerve.     These  are  the  positive  diagnostic  points.     Negative  points  are  those 
by  which  inflammation  and  structural  lesions  are  excluded,  such  as  the  ab- 
sence of  fever,  etc     In  determining  the  afiection  to  be  functional,  neuritis  is 
to  be  excluded,  and  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  practicable,  that  the  pain  is  not 
dependent  on  a  local  mechanical  cause,  such  as  a  tumor  pressing  on  the 
nerve  at  some  point  in  its  course.     Syphilitic  periostitis  is  also  to  be  excluded. 
The  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  rational,  and  empirical.     The  rational  treat* 
ment  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  fulfilling  indications  which  relate  to  morbid 
conditions  suspected  of  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  neuralgia.    The 
physician,  in  individual  cases,  is  to  seek  for  evidence  of  malaria  or  lead- 
poisoning,  conditions  having  diagnostic  criteria  irrespective  of  the  neuralgic 
ailection.     Appropriate  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed  to  these 
or  any  other  associated  morbid  conditions  under  the  supposition  that  they 
may  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  neuralgia.     Diathetic 
conditions,  especially  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  are  to  be  considered  as  proba- 
bly contributing  to  the  neuralgic  affection,  and,  with  reference  to  the  cure  of 
the  latter,  these  conditions  claim  appropriate  measures  of  treatment.    Atten- 
tion is  always  to  be  directed  to  the  co-existence  of  anaemia.     Symptomatic 
phenomena  together  with  the  venous  hum  in  the  neck  may  denote  the  ansemic 
condition  when  it  is  not  manifested  by  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  prolabia. 
If  aniemia  co-exist,  preparations  of  iron  should  be  continued  for  a  long  period. 
An  eligible  plan  is  to  give  in  succession  different  ferruginous  preparations, 
for  weeks  or  months,  enjoining  upon  the  patient  not  to  expect  restoration  to 
health  until  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  remedies.     This  treatment  ad- 
dressed to  the  anemia  is  indicated,  provided  the  anaemic  condition  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  neuralgia  may  cease.     The  disappearance  of  the  venous 
hum  is  evidence  that  the  anemic  condition  is  removed. 

The  relief  of  pain  enters  into  the  rational  treatment.  In  severe  paroxysms 
or  exacerbations,  opiates  are  called  for.  Large  doses  are  sometimes  indicated 
by  the  intensity  of  pain.  The  most  prompt  and  effective  method  of  afford- 
ing relief  is  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia.  In  the  use 
of  opiates  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain,  the  risk  of  the  formation  of  the 
habit  of  taking  opium  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  yet  in  severe  cases 
which  resist  therapeutical  measures,  this  risk  must  sometimes  be  incurred. 
If  the  pain  be  not  intense,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  belladonna,  hyoscyamus, 
stramonium,  conium,  the  preparation  known  as  chlorodyne,  and  the  tincture 
ci  aconite.  Local  applications  will  often  do  much  toward  the  relief  of  pain. 
Of  these,  the  most  efficient  are  liniments  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  chloro- 
form, and  opium.  Belladonna,  stramonium,  veratria,  and  aconitia,  applied  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  are  sometimes  efficacious. 

An  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain  by  opiates  is  sometimes  cumtive,  that 
is,  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  do  not  recur.  If  the  development  of  the 
affection  have  been  recent,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  cure  be  effected 
by  the  remedy  or  whether  the  affection  has  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  continue; 
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but  the  paroxysms  sometimes  cease  to  recur,  after  having  been  once  or  rs 
peatedly  arrested,  when  the  affection  has  existed  for  a  greater  or  less  period, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  fair  to  attribute  a  curative  efficacj  to  the  arrest.  Ii 
order  to  arrest  a  paroxysm,  a  full  opiate  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
paroxysm  begins,  or,  if  practicable,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxyism  may  be 
anticipated  by  a  full  opiate.  Before  abandoning  this  plan  of  treatment  it 
should  be  employed  in  several  recurring  paroxysms.  The  continued  emploj- 
ment  of  some,  form  of  opiate,  or  of  some  one  of  the  narcotic  extracts,  espe- 
cially belladonna,  during  the  intermissions  or  remissions,  in  some  cases  efSccu 
a  cure.  Gelsemium,  and  the  hydrate  of  chloral  or  the  croton-chlond  are  to 
be  included  amongst  the  palliative  remedies. 

The  empirical  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  the  use  of  remedies  whick 
experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative,  and  which  are  to  be  tri«^ 
without  following  any  particular  rational  indications.  These  remedies  are  in 
some  cases  efficacious  and  in  other  cases  devoid  of  any  curative  effect;  and 
often  there  are  no  means  of  determining  beforehand  which  one  of  the  reme- 
dies will  be  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  In  rebellious  cases,  the  different 
remedies  are  to  be  tried  in  succession.  Methodic  counter-irritation  is  dd- 
doubtedly  efficacious  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Of  the  different  modes 
of  counter-irritation,  Valleix  preferred  the  actual  cautery,  the  hot  iron  being 
passed  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  taking  care  that  cauterizatioD 
shall  be  superficial  so  as  not  to  lead  to  deep  eschars  and  suppuration.  To 
avoid  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  cautery,  he  advised  etherization.  He  stated 
that  he  had  resorted  to  the  actual  cautery  in  more  than  1 50' cases,  and  alvajs 
with  success,  if  the  neuralgia  were  functional.  This  method  may  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  which  resist  milder  means  of  counter-irritation,  together  with 
other  empirical  remedies.  Milder  means  should  first  be  tried.  Of  the  latter. 
a  succession  of  small  blisters,  applied  over  the  painful  and  tender  points,  w:il 
frequently  prove  successful.  Prof.  Alfred  StiU6  advises  blisters  of  only  baif 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  period  of  application  to  be  from  one  to  two  boon 
only,  the  vesicated  surfaces  to  be  healed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  blisters 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  if  the  neuralgia  continue.  He  states,  as  a  re^lt 
of  the  employment  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  almost  every  case  wbi^-b 
has  came  under  his  observation  in  public  and  private  practice  for  many  years 
that  ''in  no  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  and  in 
very  many  it  alone  has  achieved  a  cure."^  During  the  process  of  vesication 
the  neuralgic  pain  is  frequently  increased.  When  quickness  of  vesication  ts 
desirable,  it  may  be  effected  in  a  few  moments  by  the  strong  aqua  ammonia, 
and  still  more  quickly  by  means  of  a  hammer  heated  by  hot  water.  By  the 
latter  means,  or  by  an  instrument  devised  for  the  operation  known  ^sjirin^, 
a  rubefacient  effect  may  be  quickly  and  conveniently  produced,  and  in  mild 
cases  this  may  suffice  without  vesication.  Sinapisms  are  proverbially  use^ 
and,  in  certain  cases,  will  suffice,  in  conjunction  with  internal  remeities. 

Electricity  is  a  therapeutical  agent  of  great  power  in  many  cases  of  neonl- 
gia.  Both  the  faradic  and  the  galvanic  forms  are  useful,  but  the  latter  is  ia 
most  cases  to  be  preferred.  Applied  in  conjunction  with  acupunctore  it  bai 
been  successfully  resorted  to  in  some  rebellious  cases.  Duchenne  recom- 
mended the  method  called  cutaneous  faradization.  The  palliative  effect  ci 
electricity  is  probably  due  to  a  temporary  blunting  of  the  excitability  vi 
the  nerve  or  nerves  to  which  the  pain  is  referred ;  their  capacity  either  to 
originate  or  to  conduct  painful  sensations  is  diminished  or  annulled  by  pviof 
through  them  the  electrical  current.  This  measure,  however,  in  many  oh^ 
has  not  only  a  palliative,  but  a  curative,  efficacy.     The  testimony  of  thofs 
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who  h&re  had  great  experience  in  its  employment,  is  stronger  than  that  which 
can  be  cited  in  behalf  of  any  other  remedy.  Strong  pressure  upon  an  affected 
nervous  trunk  sometimes  has  a  palliative  effect ;  the  pressure,  at  first,  may 
occasion  great  pain,  but,  continued  or  repeated  at  short  intervals,  it  is  borne 
without  suffering  and  diminishes  for  a  time  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  efiicacious,  the 
more  important  are  quinia,  arsenic,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  the 
preparations  of  zinc,  strychnia,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  phosphorus. 

Quinia,  as  already  stated,  is  especially  indicated  when  the  neuralgia  is 
attributable  to  malaria,  and  it  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  successful  when 
{laroxysms  occur  periodically.  But  it  is  efficacious  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  ground  for  suspecting  a  malarious  causation,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
observance  of  the  law  of  periodicity.  To  be  fairly  tried,  this  remedy  should 
be  given  in  full  doses — from  1 5  to  30  grains  daily  to  an  adult — and  continued 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Of  the  foregoing  list  of  remedies,  this  is  entitled  to 
the  first  rank.  Arsenic  may  be  tried  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  intoler- 
ance of  quinia,  or  when  the  latter  fails  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  a  remedy  of 
grreat  value  in  neuralgic  affections.  To  be  fairly  tried,  it  should  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  producing  some  of  its  chamcteristic  toxical  effects. 

The  precipitated  carlK>nate  of  iron,  advocated  some  years  ago  by  Hutchinson, 
is  sometimes  efficacious.  It  is  to  be  given  in  large  doses,  namely,  from  one 
to  two  drachms  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Ferruginous  remedies  are  rationally 
indicated  by  co-existing  anaemia,  and  this  condition  is  present  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  neuralgia.  Tho  efficacy  of  the  preparation  named 
is  doubtless,  in  a  measure  at  least,  attributable  to  the  co-existence  of  anaemia. 
The  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  and  valerianate  of  ammonia  have  been  found  in 
some  cases  notably  efficacious.  Bartholow  extols,  as  the  most  successful  of 
the  difierent  methods  of  treatment,  the  injection  of  from  five  to  ten  minims 
of  pure  chloroform  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  nerve.  This  treatment 
is  especially  useful  in  neuralgia  affecting  nerves  superficially  situated.' 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  valerianate  is  best  suited  to  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia. Strychnia  may  be  given  internally,  or  applied  locally  upon  a  blistered 
surface.  In  the  latter  mode  of  administration,  the  benefit  may  in  some  cases 
be  measurably,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  due  to  the  counter- irritation.  The  oil  of 
turpentine  is  but  little  used  in  neuralgic  affections,  but  I  have  known  it  to 
prove  promptly  successful,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  combined  with  castor  oil 
given  on  alternate  days,  after  a  variety  of  remedies  had  been  employed  without 
success.  The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  advocated  by  Graves,  Watson, 
and  especially  by  Neucort.*  The  writer  last  named  advised  its  use  in  large 
doses.  The  co-existence  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  regarded  as  indicating 
^{lecially  this  remedy.  The  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  certain  cases.  According  to  Anstie,  this  remedy  is  especially  useful  in 
young  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  from  the  nervous  consequences 
of  unsatisfied  sexual  desire.  He  thinks  its  efficacy  is  rarely  secured  under  a 
le-ts  quantity  per  diem  than  ninety  grains.  In  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  large 
doses  of  phosphorus  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

Division  of  a  nerve  (neurotomy)  and  the  removal  of  a  section  (neurectomy), 
are  surgical  procedures  resorted  to  chiefly  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  the 
fifth  or  trifacial  nerve.  They  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  facial 
neuralgia  Stretching  of  an  affected  nerve  is  another  method  of  treatment, 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  surgery. 

I   VuU  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  630. 

*  De  la  NAvralgie  lombaire,  etc.,  Archives  Gtfn^ralea  de  MMeoine,  1858. 
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In  conclusion,  a  permanent  cure  in  cases  of  neuralgia  will  often  depend  na 
the  correct  appreciation  and  judicious  management  of  associated  morbid  con- 
ditions, together  with  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  general  health. 
Good  alimentation  is  always  indicated,  and  it  is  desirable  that  fattj  articltr^  of 
food  should  enter  largely  into  the  diet.    Cod-liver  oil,  if  well  tolerated,  is  uaetuL 

Trifacial  ITenralgia.   Prosopalgia.   Tie  Doiilo«re«x. 

In  this  neuralgic  affection  the  pain  is  seated  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
fifth  or  trifacial  nerve.  Pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  either  limiuri 
to,  or  most  marked  in,  circumscribed  spaces,  situated  as  follows :  The  p^^int 
of  exit  of  the  frontal  branch  above  the  orbit,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  upper  a:,  i 
lateral  portion  of  the  nose,  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infra-orbitar  branch,  i:.*^ 
lower  margin  of  the  malar  bone,  over  the  temporal  bone,  the  point  of  exit  oi' 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch,  and  over  the  parietal  bone.  It  is  rare  ilii 
pain  and  tenderness  are  seated  in  all  these  spaces,  but  generally  in  at  1^^-: 
one  of  the  spaces  within  the  range  of  the  three  branches  of  this  nerve  wbf  !.«•* 
it  receives  its  name — trifacial.  In  different  cases  the  pun  is  either  limii'^i 
to,  or  especially  marked  in,  different  branches  of  the  nerve,  namely,  th-* 
supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  infra-maxillary,  etc.  It  is  rare  for  this  affect>>n 
to  be  limited  to  a  single  branch,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  ilnf 
inferior  maxillary  .which  is  contained  within  the  inferior  maxillaiy  bone. 

When  the  first  of  the  three  branches  of  the  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  ne^ 
ralgia,  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain  there  is  intolerance  of  light,  with  n^U 
ness  of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  more  or  less  abundant  secretion  '^•c 
tears.  In  this  situation  the  neuralgic  affection  has  been  called  migrun*'. 
hemicrania,  and  brow-ague.  Increased  heat  of  the  nostril  and  an  abundiint 
secretion  of  mucus  are  effects  of  the  neuralgic  affection  when  seated  in  the 
second  of  the  three  divisions,  and  salivation  sometimes  attends  an  afiection 
of  the  third  division.  The  branches  which  accompany  the  facial  nenf 
(portio  dura)  may  be  the  seat  of  pain,  a  fact  which  formerly  led  to  tut 
supposition  that  the  latter  nerve  was  affected.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  th** 
muscles  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side  is  an  occasional  effect;  henoe  t'lK* 
affection  was  formerly  called  tic  douloureux^  or  painful  spasm.  The  affec- 
tion in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  limited  to  the  nerve  on  one  side,  that  U, 
it  is  unilateral.  The  right  and  the  left  side  are  affected  in  about  an  eqiul 
proportion  of  cases. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  in  point  of  frequency  ranks  with  intercostal  and  sciitic 
neuralgia.  An  occasional  cause  is  caries  of  the  teeth.  It  is  by  no  mtainr 
frequently  referable  to  this  cause,  but  that  it  is  so  occasionally  cannot  b^ 
doubted.  Teeth,  however,  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed  from  a  suppo^-0 
causative  connection.  It  is  not  suilicient  to  show  such  a  comiection  tUi 
there  is  tenderness  on  striking  one  or  more  of  the  teeth.  If  the  neunJ^ria 
proceed  from  this  cause,  touching  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth  will  excite  a 
paroxysm  of  'pain  extending  into  more  or  less  of  the  branches  of  the  nerre. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  supra-orbital  and  the  maxillary  antrum,  and  from  syphilitic 
periostitis.  The  two  former  of  these  affections  are  distinguished  fay  the  <1:n 
ferent  character  of  the  pain,  its  fixed  situation,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  dL^ 
charge  into  the  anterior  nares.  The  latter  affection  is  recognized  by  the 
fixed  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  existence  of  swellings  or  nodes,  the  aggra- 
vation of  pain  in  the  night-time,  and  other  evidence  of  syphilitic  diseai!«. 
Neuralgia  in  this  situation  is  often  dependent  on  malaria,  and  the  pan>xT«iB5 
of  pain  sometimes  exemplify  the  same  laws  of  periodicity  which  govern  th^ 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.     Trifacial  neoraJigia  lar^lj 
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occurs  in  infancj.     In  the  majoritj  of  cases  the  age  is  between  SO  and  50 
jears,  and  it  oftencr  occurs  in  women  than  in  men. 

This  neuralgic  affection  is  curable  in  the  majoritj  of  eases.  Exceptionally 
it  resists  all  the  therapeutical  measures  which  have  been  considered  as 
applicable  to  neuralgic  aflfections  in  general.  The  branches  which  are 
generallj  affected,  in  these  rebellious  cases,  are  the  frontal  and  the  inferior 
maxillary.  As  a  last  alternative,  division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
affected  branch  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  The  long-continued  and  extreme 
suffering  from  frequently  recurring  paroxysms,  in  some  cases,  warrants  this 
procedure  after  other  measures  have  been  faithfully  tried.  Mere  division  of 
a  nervous  branch  usually  affords  only  temporary  relief.  The  affection  returns 
after  the  divided  extremities  have  united.  A  portion  of  the  nervous  branch 
must  be  removed  to  prevent  or  delay  reunion.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  within  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  has  some- 
times proved  successful  after  the  failure  of  all  other  measures;  but  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  the  affection  returns  sooner  or  later.  In  a  case 
under  my  observation,  in  which  the  patient  had  suffered  from  paroxysms  of 
intense  pain  recurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments  for  the  greater  part  of 
ten  years,  the  removal  of  a  [)ortion  of  the  nerve  by  trephining  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  operation  being  performed  by  Prof.  Hamilton,  procured  relief 
for  several  months,  but  the  pain  subsequently  returned. 

Facial  neuralgia,  persisting  indefinitely,  resisting  medication,  and  cha- 
racterized by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  during  the 
paroxysms  of  {)ain,  is  distinguished  by  Trousseau  as  epileptiform  neuralgia. 
There  are  few  forms  of  disease  more  distressing  than  this,  or  more  hopeless 
as  regards  the  prospect  of  eff*ecting  a  cure.  A  case  which  came  under 
mj  observation  exemplified  the  persistency  of  this  form  of  neuralgia,  and 
al.so  exemption  from  suffering  for  an  unusually  long  period  procured  by 
simple  division  of  the  nerve.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  about  60,  had  suf- 
fered intensely  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  on  the  left  side  for  more  than  two  years.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  re- 
curred at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  and  were  often  excruciating  beyond 
description.  After  trying  a  great  variety  of  remedies  and  different  systems 
of  practice,  the  nerve  was  divided  by  Valentine  Mott,  and  the  patient  was 
comparatively  free  from  suffering  for  the  space  of  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  while  under  treatment  for  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  general 
dropsy,  the  neuralgia  suddenly  returned  with  the  same  violence  as  before  the 
operation.  Paroxysms  were  produced  by  mastication,  by  movements  of  the 
lips  in  pronouncing  words  containing  labial  letters,  by  touching  the  face,  and 
thej  occurred  without  any  exciting  cause.  The  nerve  was  divided  a  second 
time  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Wood,  with  immediate  and  almost  complete  relief  which 
continued  until  the  patient's  death,  several  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Camochan  was  the  first  to  perform  neurectomy  beyond  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  ganglion  for  the  relief  of  persistent  neuralgia  of  the  superior  maxillary 
branch.  He  reported  three  cases  of  the  successful  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion in  1857.^  This  operation,  since  that  date,  has  been  performed  by 
James  R.  Wood,  and  others  with  success.' 

Facial  neuralgia,  after  having  persisted  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  occa- 
sions disturbance  of  nutrition  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  denoted  by 
tumefaction,  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue,  thickness  and  firmness  of  the 
beard ;  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  give  rise  to  pustular  or  erythematous 

I  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xxzv. 

*  For  an  analjsis  of  21  cases,  and  the  practical  conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  vidt 
ftrttcle  on  "Neurotomy  of  the  Saperior  Maxillary  Branch  of  the  Trigeminus,'*  by 
Frederick  S.  Dennis,  M.D.,  in  the  New  York  Mod.  Journal,  June,  1879. 
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inflammation.  An  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  twentj-eight  cases  by  Notts* 
bhowed,  as  occasional  complications,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned* 
paralysis,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  of  the  retina,  iritis,  glaucoma,  tnfiam- 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  tumefaction  of  the  tongue  on  one  fid^. 
paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi,  deafness,  and  anaesthesia  of  the  face  on  the  afiectrd 
side.^  Certain  of  these  complications  are  attributable  to  paralysis  of  the  tw^*- 
motor  nerves.  Anstie,  who  verified  the  correctness  of  Notta's  obscrvatior-s 
observed,  in  addition,  grayness  of  the  hair  on  the  affected  side,  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  presence  of  dark  pigment.' 

Cervioo-Occipital  Heuralgia. 

The  pain  in  this  neuralgic  affection  is  seated  in  the  posterior  branches  ft 
the  first  four  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  especially  in  that  branch  of  ti.*^ 
second  cervical  nerve,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipital.i 
major.     The  nerves  on  both  sides  may  be  aflfected. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  as  follows :  Between  the  mastoid 
process  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  over  the  posterior  cervical  plexus,  on  t')-.' 
parietal  portion  of  the  head,  on  the  mastoid  process,  and  in  the  concha  airr.i. 
Siiooting  pains  start  from  the  cervical  vertebrae  just  below  the  occipot»  and 
extend  thence  over  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  cranium.  Daru 
ing  pains  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  external  meatus  audUor%u$»  In  casrs 
of  neuralgia  affecting  primarily  the  cervico-occipital  nerves,  the  pain  b  apt 
to  extend  to  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  distributed  to  the  frontal  portion  of 
tlie  head,  and  in  like  manner,  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  primarily  the 
superior  division  of  the  trifacial,  the  pain  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  branches  of 
tlie  cervico-occipital  nerves. 

Cervico-occipital  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  myalgia  aflectii^ 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  torticollis.  In  the  latter  affection,  the  pain  is 
limited  to  the  affected  muscles,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  more  diffiue,  aihi 
not  confined  to  circumscribed  points ;  the  pain  is  excited  exclusively  by  moTo 
ments  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  so  long  as  the  head  remains  immovabk. 
there  are  no  painful  paroxysms. 

Cervico-Brachial  Henralgia. 

In  cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  sensory  fibres  of  the  four  lower  oervical  nernet 
and  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  arc  affected.  The  pain  is  frequently  referred  to 
the  shoulder,  and  it  may  extend  to  the  neck.  It  shoots  downward  akmg  tht 
arm,  to  the  forearm  and  hand,  following  the  course  of  one  or  more  d  ch« 
nervous  trunks  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  affection  may  be  limited  to 
either  the  ulnar,  radial,  median  or  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  giving  rise  to 
diff*erent  varieties  of  the  species.  Of  these  varieties  the  most  frequent  t» 
neuralgia  affecting  the  ulnar  nerve.  Painful  and  tender  points  are  sitoateJ 
as  follows :  Near  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  near  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  the  axilla,  at  the  inn«r 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  of  the  rsdios. 

Pain  referable  to  the  cervico-brachial  nerves  is  sometimes  an  effect  of  injair 
o  '  the  upper  extremity  by  a  wound,  a  burn,  or  a  contusion.  Functional  neu- 
ral f^ia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  pain  incident  to  neuroma  or  other 


>  Archives  Odn^rales  de  M^ecine,  1854.     Vide,  also,  Treatlao  by  Anstie. 

<  For  a  report  of  cases  observed  and  collected  by  Prof.  Henry  D.  Nojes,  witk 
eiice  particularly  to  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  paralyBis  of  this  nerre,  rtii  Ncv  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  163. 
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bid  growths  affectiDg  the  periphery  of  these  nerves,  by  the  failure  to  discover 
a  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  Pain  referred  to  these  nerves  may  be 
symptomatic  of  vertebral  lesions,  and,  also,  of  cervical  arthritis.  In  cases  of 
the  latter,  movements  of  the  head,  especially  those  of  rotation,  even  in  tiie 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  are  painful.  Another  feature  is,  the  patient, 
when  lying  down,  is  obliged  to  raise  the  head  with  a  hand  on  the  occiput,  to 
avoid  pain.  Myalgia  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  is  to  be 
discriminated  by  the  larger  extent  of  surface  which  is  tender  on  pressure,  by 
the  absence  of  paroxysms  of  pain  except  when  provoked  by  movements  of  the 
affected  muscles,  and  by  the  limitation  of  the  pain  to  the  affected  muscles. 

Herpetic  vesicles  in  patches,  constituting  Herpes  Zoster,  sometimes  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  nerves  involved  in  this  affection. 

Sorso-Interoostal  Neuralgia. 

This  affection  has  been  considered  in  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  affect* 
ing  the  respiratory  system,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  (page  191). 

Lnmbo-Abdominal  Kenralgia. 

Neuralgia,  having  its  seat  in  the  branches  of  the  five  lumbar  nerves,  is  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence.  It  occurs  much  oftener  in  females  than  in  males. 
Pain  is  apt  to  be  referred  to  the  hypogastrium,  and  may  resemble  that  of 
colic.  Uterine  pain  is  incident  to  this  affection.  In  males  the  affection  is 
sometimes  characterized  by  pain  extending  along  the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
scrotum,  accompanied  by  notable  tenderness  of  the  testicle. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
inguinal  ring,  in  the  scrotum,  and,  in  the  female,  on  the  labia  majora.  Pains 
are  excited  by  muscular  efforts,  the  acts  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  straining  at 
stool,  and  sometimes  by  micturition. 

Myalgia  affecting  the  lumbar  muscles  or  lumbago  is  to  be  discriminated  by 
the  existence  of  pain  and  tenderness  on  both  sides,  whereas  in  neuralgia  they 
are  generally  confined  to  one  side  ;  by  the  tenderness  being  diffused  over  the 
affected  muscles  and  not  limited  to  certain  points,  and  by  the  absence  of  par- 
oxysmal pain  except  when  produced  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles. 

In  the  case  in  which  pain  extends  to  the  uterus,  inflammation  of  the  organ,  or 
metritis,  and  carcinoma  are  to  be  excluded.  In  uterine  neuralgia  the  os  uteri 
is  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  is  either  limited  to,  or  most  marked 
on,  one  side.  The  pains  in  these  species  of  neuralgia  may  simulate  those 
caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  or  renal  colic.  The 
pains  in  the  latter  are  more  intense  and  persisting ;  they  are  suddenly  devel- 
oped, whereas  the  development  of  a  neuralgic  affection  is  generally  gradual. 
The  absence  of  symptoms  which  distinguish  renal  colic  warrants  its  exclusion. 

Crural  Henralgia. 

This  neuralgic  affection  is  rare.  It  is  characterized  by  shooting  pains  in 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  its  branches,  and 
by  painful  and  tender  points  in  the  groin,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
knee,  and  ankle. 

Sciatic  Neuralgia. 

Sciatic  neuralgia,  or  sciatica,  in  frequency  ranks  with  intercostal  and  facial 
neuralgia.     It  occurs  in  men  oftener  than  in  women,  the  relative  proportion 
of  cases  being  as  three  to  two.     It  very  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of 
51 
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twentj  and  rarely  after  sixty.  It  is  sometimes  symptomatic  of 
of  enlargement  of  the  retro-peritoneal  lymphatic  glands,  of  aecomabukifi  of 
feces  or  foreign  substances  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  of  intra- 
pelvic  tumors,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  functional  afivvtioii. 

As  in  the  foregoing  neuralgic  affections,  shooting  pains,  in  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations,  extend  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  affected  nerre. 
In  indicating  the  course  of  the  pain,  the  patient  often  delineates  with  aocormrj 
the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  character  of  the  fiain 
is  sometimes  described  as  burning,  and  sometimes  as  a  sensation  of  coldness : 
the  patient  feels  as  if  a  current  of  hot  or  cold  liquid  were  flowing  in  the 
course  of  the  affected  nerve.  A  continued,  contusive  pain,  more  or  \e^ 
intense,  exists  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  This  pain,  as  in  the  oib«r 
species  of  neuralgia,  is  referred  to  the  circumscribed  spaces  which  are  teodrr 
on  pressure. 

Painful  and  tender  points  in  this  neuralgic  affection  are  found  in  more  or 
less  of  the  following  situations:  On  the  sacrum,  over  the  sacro-iliac  junctioa* 
about  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  the  sciatic  notch,  between  ihe 
trochanter  major  and  the  tuber  ischii,  on  the  thigh  along  the  track  of  tltt 
nerve,  in  the  popliteal  space,  on  the  external  border  of  the  patella,  over  the 
articulation  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  where  the  nerve  passes  around  the 
fibula,  over  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  malleolus,  on  the 
dorsum  and  outer  portion  of  the  sole  of  the  feet.  The  points  situated  ax 
the  sacro-iliac  junction  behind  the  trochanter  major,  at  the  head  of  the  fibuLu 
and  the  external  malleolus,  are  those  most  frequently  painful  and  tender. 
Pressure  with  the  finger  upon  some  of  the  foregoing  points  may  not  ooly  b<* 
more  or  less  painful,  but  excite  a  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  of  pain  exteiKiin^ 
to  other  parts  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain,  as  in  the  other  species  of  neuralgia, 
much  in  different  cases.  The  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  in  some 
occasion  such  an  amount  of  suffering  that  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  keepto; 
the  limb  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  ahie 
to  walk,  but  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  pain  is  felt  especially  when  tb« 
weight  of  the  body  falls  upon  the  affected  limb,  and  relief  is  found  in  the  i»^ 
of  a  cane.  Sometimes  difiiculty  in  walking  is  only  felt  in  beginoing  to  wslk, 
and  after  a  short  time  the  patient  walks  with  case ;  the  suffering  is  occasion- 
ally  relieved  by  exercise.  In  severe  cases  muscular  twitchings  and  cnuapt^ 
accompany  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain. 

Sciatic  neuralgia  rarely,  as  compared  especially  with  facial  nearalgia,  ex- 
emplifies, in  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms, 'the  law  of  periodicity.  Like  oclwr 
neuralgic  affections,  its  duration  is  very  variable.  As  a  rule,  in  favorable 
cases  it  persists  for  several  weeks,  disappearing,  as  it  is  usually  developed, 
gradually.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  sooner  or  later  it  ends  in  recovery, 
but,  in  some  cases,  it  continues  indefinitely  in  spite  of  all  remedial  measumv 
If  it  continue  for  a  considerable  period  so  severely  as  to  lead  the  patient  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  the  repose  of  tin' 
muscles  may  render  them  for  a  time  incompletely  paralyzed.  The  mii5de&, 
under  these  circumstances,  become  flaccid  and  diminished  in  volume. 

The  diagnosis  of  sciatic  neuralgia  involves  its  discrimination  from  muscular 
rheumatism  and  from  the  affection  of  the  hip-joint  commonly  known  as  mor- 
bus coxarius.  Muscular  rheumatism  here,  as  in  other  situations,  differs  fnin 
neuralgia  in  the  limitation  of  pain  to  the  affected  muscles,  in  the  diffusion  <4 
tenderness  over  a  considerable  space,  namely,  a  space  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  muscles  affected,  and  in  the  fact  that  paroxysms  of  pain  are  excited 
exclusively  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Morbus  coxarius  is  distinguished  by  the  pain  in  the  hip-joint  produced  by 
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pressnre  upon  tbe  great  trochanter  and  by  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh. 
Moreoyery  febrile  movement,  general  debility,  emaciation,  etc.,  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  local  symptoms,  point  to  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  with- 
in the  joint. 

The  name  sciatica,  as  commonly  used,  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  pain  is 
referred  to  sacral  nerves,  although  the  sciatic  nerves  may  be  unaffected.  Pain, 
of  a  nearalgic  character,  in  the  nerves  composing  the  sacral  plexus,  is  often 
symptomatic  of  lesions  within  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  such  as  aneurismal, 
carcinomatous,  or  other  tumors,  enlargement  of  glands,  etc. ;  also,  of  lesions 
of  the  sacrum  and  vertebral  column,  and  those  occurring  within  the  spinal 
canal.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  situations,  it  may  be  dependent  on  neuritis. 
This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  speedy  occurrence  of  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed. 

The  CO- existence  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  different  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, or  their  successive  occurrence,  is  frequently  observed.  Proximate  or 
inosculating  nerves  are  apt  to  be  simultaneously  or  successively  affected. 
Thus,  trifacial  and  cervico-occipital  neuralgia  are  not  infrequently  associated, 
and  this  is  true  of  sciatic  and  crural  neuralgia.  A  cure  or  spontaneous  ces- 
sation of  neuralgia  in  one  situation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  development 
of  the  affection  in  another  situation.  These  facts  go  to  ^how  the  dependence 
of  neuralgia  on  constitutional  or  general  morbid  conditions. 

Sermalgia. 

Neuralgia  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  skin.  Cases  are  occasionally  ob- 
served in  which  pain  is  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  extremities, 
together  with  notable  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  nervous  trunks  being  free 
from  pain  or  tenderness.  This  form  of  neuralgia  has  been  called  dermcdgia. 
Under  this  heading  may  be  placed  the  form  of  neuralgia  described  by  Weir 
Mitchell  as  incident  to  injury  of  nerves,  and  called  by  him  causalgia.  This 
id  characterized  by  a  burning  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands.  I  have  reported  an  instance  of  causalgia  affecting  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  occurring  without  any  injury  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  any  other  symptom; 
also,  a  case  in  which  a  paroxysmal  burning  pain  was  referred  to  the  abdomen 
and  lower  limbs.' 

Myalgia.     Hnscnlar  Eheumatism. 

Neuralgia  affecting  sensory  nerves  in  muscular  organs  may  be  distinguished 
as  myalgia.  Under  this  head  I  shall  enumerate  certain  local  affections  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  embrace  under  the  name  muscular  rheumatism. 
The  term  rheumatism,  as  applied  to  these  affections,  is  manifestly  inappro- 
priate, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  term,  in  this  application,  should  become 
obsolete.  The  myalgic  affections  were  designated  by  Valleix  by  the  suffix 
dynioy  added  to  the  name  of  the  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  affected.  This 
designation,  having  the  same  derivative  meaning  as  words  ending  in  ofyia, 
is  appropriate. 

Myalgia  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  an  acute  and  a  chronic  affection. 
The  symptomatic  features  of  the  acute  affection  are  as  follows :  The  develop- 
ment is  usually  gradual.  A  dull  pain  is  at  first  felt  in  certain  muscles,  which 
increases,  and,  at  length,  becomes  more  or  less  severe.  The  pain  is  com- 
paratively slight  when  the  affected  muscles  are  at  rest.     In  certain  positions 
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the  patient  may  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  gaffering.  A  eonstant  ptin 
of  a  contusive  character  is  often  felt  when  the  muscles  are  at  rest,  and  this 
maj  be  aggravated  by  spasmodic  pains  occurring  from  time  to  time,  lo 
movements  which  involve  contraction  of  the  aiTected  muscles,  the  psin  u 
severe,  cramp-like,  and  sometimes  so  excruciating  that  the  patient  can  bardlj 
repress  loud  groans  or  cries.  Voluntary  movements  which  occasion  the 
severe  pain  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  maio- 
tain  rigidly  fixed  positions  of  the  body  as  a  whole  or  of  its  differ^Dt  part^, 
the  afiected  muscles  are  at  times  thrown  into  painful  contractions,  however 
much  the  patient  may  desire  to  avoid  them.  Movements  occurring  during 
sleep  occasion  the  attacks  of  pain,  and,  hence,  the  patient  is  awakened  at  briei 
intervals.  In  some  cases  the  affection  changes  its  seat  from  certain  mosck^ 
to  others,  but  oftener  it  remains  fixed  in  the  muscles  first  aflfected. 

The  affected  muscles  are  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  the  tendene^^ 
being  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  space  which  the  muscles  oocnpy,  not 
limited  to  certain  points  as  in  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  tenderness  is  umsIIt 
not  great.  Aside  from  the  tenderness,  there  are  no  local  charactera,  such  ns 
swelling,  heat,  or  redness.  The  local  phenomena  are  not  those  of  inflmmm*- 
tion,  as  in  articular  rheumatism.  If  the  local  symptoms  denote  inflamniat'ioD 
of  the  muscles,  the  affection  is  not  myalgia.  Uniform  firm  pressure  over  th«* 
affected  muscles  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  affords  relief  in  cases  of  moacuUr 
rheumatism. 

There  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  beyond  that  occasiooed  by 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  sleep.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may  not  be  im- 
paired,  and  there  is  no  fever. 

In  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  the  affection,  pain  similar  to  that  whkh 
belongs  to  the  acute  form  may  be  excited  only  when  the  affected  miucle^  an: 
contracted  with  unusual  force;  the  patient  experiences  suffering  when  be 
makes  certain  violent  movements.  In  other  cases,  pain  is  excited  by  par- 
ticular movements  when  they  are  first  made  after  a  period  of  rest,  and  tiit 
pain  shortly  disappears  if  the  movements  be  continued.  The  chronic,  oCtfVT 
than  the  acute,  affection  is  apt  to  shift  its  situation,  affecting  now  oert^ua 
muscles,  and  now  those  in  another  part.  If  the  chronic  affection  remjm 
fixed  in  particular  muscles,  they  may  become  somewhat  atrophied  in  ooosr- 
quence  of  their  being  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  quietude. 

The  duration  of  acute  myalgia  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  E:i* 
ceptionally  the  affection  continues  for  several  weeks.  The  duration  of  H't 
chronic  form  is  indefinite.  It  is  often  a  very  obstinate  aflection,  pmsi<n  i 
for  many  months.  The  course  of  the  latter  is  usually  marked  by  rraii<«K  i* 
or  intermissions.  In  certain  situations,  namely,  the  loins,  the  wmils  a'  tt< 
chest,  and  muscles  of  the  scapulse,  the  chronic  affection  is  apt  to  be  !•:  * 
persisting. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  of  myalgia  in  tihe  nettle  ar:i 
chronic  form : — 

1.  7%«  Muscles  of  the  Head. — Situated  in  the  occipito*frontal  oiiBMle.  tf-^ 
affection  is  distinguished  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  trifacial  and  the  om;-  :a. 
nerve,  by  the  pain  being  referred  to  both  sides  of  the  head,  hr  its  br*;  r 
excited  by  movements  of  the  muscle,  and  comparatively  slight  so  lon^  a»  i'  - 
muscle  is  at  rest,  and  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  disseminated  pnintv 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  the  seat.  Movements  of  the  ere  tb-  * 
occasion  more  or  less  severe  pain.  The  temporal  and  the  mnwueter  mc. 
may  be  affected,  causing  pain  in  mastication. 

2.  The  Muscles  of  the  Neck, — In  this  situation  the  affection,  «•  it  f«^ 
monly  occurs,  has  been  known  by  the  name  rheumatic  iorfic^h^  T'  • 
name  is  applied  to  the  affection  when  situated  in  the  mnacka  of  tbe  ani*  rx^ 
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lateral  aspect  of  the  neck.  The  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
are  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  affection.  Valleix  applied  to  the  affection  in 
the  latter  situation  the  name  cervtcodynia.  In  this  situation  the  affection  is 
lo  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  occipital  neuralgia. 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Back. — Valleix  called  the  affection  in  this  situation 
dorsodfpna.  Seated  in  these  muscles,  the  pain  is  caused  especially  by  move- 
ments which  approximate  the  scapulas. 

4.  The  Muscles  of  the  Loins. — In  this  situation  the  affection  is  commonly 
known  as  lumbago,  Valleix  designated  it  lumhodynia.  This  is  a  frequent 
seat  of  the  affection  in  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  lum- 
bar abscess,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  and  the  pains  incident  to  aneurism 
of  the  descending  aorta. 

5.  The  Thoracic  Muscles. — Here  the  affection  goes  by  the  name  pleuro* 
dynia.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  pleuritis  and  intercostal  neuralgia  are  to 
be  excluded.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  two  latter  affections.  The  pain  excited  by  forced 
breathing,  coughing,  and  sneezing  is  not  unlike  that  in  pleuritis  and  inter- 
eostal  neuralgia.  In  this  situation  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles  are 
affected. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Shoulder, — Valleix  entitled  the  affection  here  situated 
srapulodynia.  It  is  seated  especially  in  the  deltoid  muscles,  and  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  arthritis  situated  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

7.  The  Muscles  of  the  Extretnities, — Seated  in  the  extremities,  the  affec- 
tion is  to  be  discriminated  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  nervous  trunks,  and 
from  the  affection  commonly  known  as  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

8.  The  Abdominal  Muscles, — The  pain  and  soreness  caused  by  the  affec- 
tion in  this  situation  may  suggest  as  probable  or  possible  the  existence  of 
pritonitis.  This  disease  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  general 
tftymptoms,  and  by  firm  pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  well  borne, 
ad  in  cases  of  cutaneous  hypenesthesia. 

9.  The  Visceral  Muscular  Structures. — The  tongue,  muscles  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  myalgia,  giving  rise  to  pain  in  speak- 
ing And  in  deglutition.  Examples,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  Seated  in 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus,  as  it  probably  may  be,  to  distinguish  the 
afiection  from  visceral  neuralgias  is  impossible,  and  in  fact  to  consider  it  as 
distinct  from  the  latter  is  to  make  a  distinction  without  any  essential  differ- 
ence. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  the  seat  of 
myalgia.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  reasonable  to  consider  this  as  the  affection, 
rmtber  than  diaphragmatic  pleuritis,  in  certain  cases  characterized  by  the  in- 
stinctive arrest  of  diaphragmatic  movements  in  consequence  of  pain,  and  by 
tbe  intense  suffering  caused  by  coughing  and  sneezing,  febrile  movement  and 
plr-orittc  effusion  being  wanting.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  be  ever 
0e»ied  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 

In  all  these  situations,  the  most  marked  diagnostic  feature  is  the  connection 
of  crump-like  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  with  the  movements  which  bring  into 
plaj  certain  muscles  in  the  parts  tA  which  the  pain  is  referred,  pain,  irre- 
mrptctire  of  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles,  being  comparatively  slight 
And  aometimes  wanting.  This  diagnostic  feature  distinguishes  myalgia  from 
neuralgic  affections  seated  in  the  different  nervous  trunks.  Another  diag- 
no«itic  feature  is  the  diffusion  of  soreness  over  the  affected  muscles,  whereas, 
n«-aralgia,  seated  in  nervous  trunks,  is  characterized  by  tenderness  in  circum- 
jicribed  points.  Inflammation  affecting  muscles  is  distinguished  from  myalgia 
f,r  the  constancy  of  pain  or  the  absence  of  the  remissions  or  intermissions 
w'hicb  belong  to  the  latter  affection,  by  the  existence  of  swelling  and  some- 
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times  redness,  by  the  greater  degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  mad  bj  tke 
presence  of  more  or  less  symptomatic  fever. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affection  consists  of  sinapisins,  fol- 
lowed by  soothing,  emollient  applications  over  the  affected  muscles,  rt^  ia 
the  position  most  favorable  to  avoid  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles,  and 
the  employment  of  anodynes  either  internally  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 
In  the  chronic  form,  small  blisters  in  succession  are  useful,  but  not  in  tb^ 
same  degree  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  employment  of  the  in- 
duced electrical  current  I  have  known  to  be  beneficial  in  obstinate  cases. 
The  constant  current  has  been  found,  also,  highly  efficacious.  Friction  or 
shampooing,  either  dry  or  with  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniments,  afibixk 
relief  and  promotes  a  cure.  ^<  Firing"  is  recommended.  The  bromide  U 
potassium  and  of  ammonium  I  have  found  useful.  The  hydropathic  tre^- 
ment  is  said  to  prove  successful  in  some  obstinate  cases,  water  being  en- 
ployed  locally  and  generally.  The  salts  of  quinia,  in  full  doses,  are  sometiiDes 
efficacious,  especially  when  the  affection  is  intermittent.  Measures  to  invi*. 
orate  the  general  health  are  important  in  chronic  cases.  If  anssmia  exi^ 
preparations  of  iron  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  in  small  doses,  or 
until  the  venous  hum  disappears  from  the  neck.  Anstie  recommends,  as 
especially  useful,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  tbiny 
grains. 

Persons  prone  to  this  affection  are  apt  to  have  an  attack  afWr  exposure  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of  air,  especially  during  sleep,  or  when  tb« 
body  is  perspiring.  The  susceptibility  to  this  cause  of  disease  is  to  be  over- 
come by  the  daily  use  of  the  sponge  bath,  by  avoiding  an  over-abundanee  of 
clothing,  and  by  becoming  habituated  to  out-of-door  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Cephalalgia^-Eeadache. 

Pain  in  the  head  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  many  affections,  such  as,  active 
cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebritis,  and  the  essential  feverv 
acute  dyspepsia,  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  head,  intra-cranial  tumors,  etc 
etc.     It  is  frequently  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  either  the  cervico-occipital 
nerves  or  the  supra-orbital  division  of  the  fifth  pair.     Pain  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  head,  or  hemicrania,  is  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  the  nerves  jusi 
named.    According  to  Valleix,  idiopathic  cephalalgia  or  headache  is  in  all  ca^es 
resolvable  into  hemicrania  (migraine).     This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  correct.     In  certain  cases  the  pain  does  not  follow  the  direction  of  thoc 
nerves,  it  is  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  disseminated  tender  poinu 
may  not  be  found,  and  in  its  behavior  the  affection  differs  from  neuralgia 
affecting  these  or  other  of  the  nervous  trunks  and  branches.     Hence,  cephal- 
algia or  headache  may  denote  a  functional  neuropathic  affection  distinct  fnia 
hemicrania.     The  seat  of  the  affection  when  confined  to  one  side,  in  cmain 
cases  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  which  are 
distributed  to  the  dura  mater.     It  has. also  been  supposed  that  the  sen^ciry 
filaments  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  neu- 
ralgia. 

Cephalalgia  is  extremely  common.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  lasting  usually 
from  12  to  24  hours,  in  some  cases  being  of  shorter  duration,  and  occasionally 
continuing  for  two  or  three  days.  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  occa- 
sionally experience  an  attack  after  childhood  or  adult  age,  and  there  are  T^-ry 
many  who  are  subject  to  attacks  recurring  sometimes  at  r^ular,  bat  usually 
at  irregular,  intervals  for  many  years,  or  during  lifetime.  A  host  of  perpoos 
suffer  from  it  who  either  do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  rtsoct 
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to  medical  treatment,  or,  having  found  medical  treatment  ineffectual,  resign 
themaelTes  to  it  as  an  irremediable  maladj. 

The  pain  in  different  cases,  or  in  different  attacks  in  the  same  case,  difiers 
much  in  degree.  An  attack  is  often  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  habitual 
occupations,  bat  in  some  instances  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  such  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  be  about,  and  perhaps  is  obliged  to  take  to  the  bed.  The 
pain  ia  sometimes  referred  to  the  forehead,  sometimes  to  the  occiput,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  head.  The  character  of  the  pain,  as  described  bj 
patients,  differs.  It  is  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating,  like  the  pain  in  neu- 
ralgic paroxysms ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  Patients  sometimes 
say  that  they  feel  as  if  the  head  would  burst.  Firm  pressure  upon  the  head, 
especially  over  the  temples,  often  affords  momentary  relief.  Frequently 
rubbing  or  shampooing  the  scalp  with  considerable  force  diminishes  the  pain. 
There  is  frequently  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sounds,  and  in 
severe  attacks  the  patient  seeks  perfect  quietude  in  a  dark  room  away  from 
all  noise.  The  appetite  during  the  attack  is  either  impaired  or  lost.  The 
odor  of  food  is  often  disagreeable.  Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  and  then  it  is  common  to  call  the  affection  nek  headache* 
Without  nausea  or  vomiting,  the  affection  is  commonly  known  as  nervous 
headache.  The  face  is  in  some  cases  flushed,  and  the  eyes  suffused,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  head  raised ;  in  other  cases,  especially  if  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing occur,  the  face  is  pallid  and  the  head  may  be  cool.  Free  vomiting, 
although  the  stomach  may  not  contain  any  aliment,  is  sometimes  followed  by 
relief. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  local  symptoms,  is  more  or  less  general  de- 
bility or  prostration.  There  is  rarely  fever;  the  pulse  is  generally  small 
and  feeble,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cool.  Occasional  shiverings  are  not 
uncommon.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  or  palpitation,  is  not  uncommon 
during  the  attack. 

The  attack  gradually  passes  off,  sometimes  with  the  occurrence  of  free 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  or  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  or  a  slight 
perspiration.  The  attack  is  apt  to  be  developed  in  the  morning,  pain  being 
experienced  on  awakening  from  sleep,  and  it  is  apt  to  continue  until  after 
sleep  is  obtained  on  the  following  night.  Persons  subject  to  the  affection  are 
able,  sometimes,  to  predict  its  advent  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  depression  of 
spirits,  or  a  sense  of  indefinite  discomfort.  After  the  attack  has  passed  off, 
there  is  frequently,  for  some  time,  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  head,  with  more 
or  less  general  debility.  Often,  however,  the  mental  faculties  are  unusually 
clear  and  spirits  buoyant  after  recovery  from  an  attack. 

The  affection  involves  a  constitutional  predisposition.  Persons  are  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  headache,  as  of  asthma  or  epilepsy.  The  predisposition 
existing,  various  exciting  causes  may  determine  an  attack,  such  as  mental 
excitement,  deprivation  of  sleep,  bodily  fatigue,  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  dietetic  imprudences.  Not  infrequently  attacks  occur  without  any  ob- 
vious exciting  causes.  Women  are  more  subject  to  the  affection  than  men, 
and  it  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  predisposition  varies  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  as  shown  by  the  frequency  or  rareness  of  the  attacks. 
The  predisposition  frequently  ceases  after  the  age  of  40  or  50 ;  persons  who 
have  experienced  attacks,  more  or  less  frequently,  from  adult  age  up  to  the 
periods  of  life  just  named,  thereafter  are  exempt  from  their  recurrence.  This 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  but,  unhappily,  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. 

The  affection  is  neuralgic  in  its  character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  seat.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  it  involves  a  toxical 
af;ent  in  the  blood.  Cephalalgia,  it  is  well  known,  is  produced  by  different 
toxical  agents,  namely,  opium,  alcohol,  strychnia,  quinia,  and  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  urea.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  toxical  agent,  or  agencies,  are  unknown.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  immediate  causative  condition  may  be  either  spasm  or  paraljsis  of 
the  muscuhir  fibres  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull,  from  an  influence  exerted 
through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  pallor  and  coolness  of  the  face  and 
head  in  some  cases,  and  the  redness  and  heat  in  other  cases,  sometimes  bi- 
lateral and  sometimes  unilateral,  afford  support  to  this  conjecture;  and  it  is 
not  an  incongruity  that  anaemia  and  congestion  alike  may  give  rise  to  th« 
cephalalgia.  In  accordance  with  these  pathological  views,  inhalation  of  the 
nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  remedy  when  the  appear- 
ances denote  anaemia,  and  ergot  where  there  is  congestion.  Assuming  tl»e 
existence  of  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  arterial  muscles,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  vaso-motor  influence  depends  on  a  toxical  agent  acting  on 
the  sympathetic  nerves. 

Periodical  headache,  as  regards  successful  treatment,  belongs  among  the 
opprobria  of  medical  art;  yet,  in  not  a  few  cases,  much  benefit  may  be  derivt^ 
from  treatment.  The  treatment  embraces  measures  to  be  employed  at  the 
time  of  an  attack,  and  during  the  intervals. 

If  patients  be  not  affected  unpleasantly  by  opiates,  an  attack  may  be  sook^ 
times  warded  off,  or  abridged,  or  its  severity  lessened,  by  a  full  dose  of  opimn 
in  some  of  its  forms,  or  of  its  alkaloids,  morphia  or  codeia.  The  carbonmte 
of  ammonia  is  sometimes  successful  in  affording  relief.  A  saline  pufgative, 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  is  in  some  cases  an  effectual  reiiip<iT. 
The  bromides  given  in  full  doses  are  sometimes  efficacious.  This  statcmtTt 
will  also  apply  to  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  repeasrU 
once  or  twice  after  an  hour's  interval,  if  relief  be  not  obtained. 

Various  palliative  measures  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  T>«» 
inhalation  of  a  little  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  sometimes  an  cfBctt-ns 
palliative.  Evaporating  lotions  to  the  head — alcohol,  spirits,  vinegar,  echc-r 
—in  some  cases  afford  marked  relief.  In  some  cases  a  towel  or  napkin 
out  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wound  around  the  head,  is 
efficient  than  cold  applications.  Warm  stimulating  pediluvia  are  itfct'i.^ 
Strong  coffee  or  tea  affords  marked  relief  in  some  cases.  Electncitj  Ka« 
been  found  in  some  cases  effective  in  arresting  and  preventing  the  recorrrrKv 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  electrical  treatment  should  not  be  abandoned  aiit;l 
after  a  fair  trial  of  the  faradic  and  the  galvanic  current.  Guaiana,  giv<»ii  ir. 
the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or  extract,  sometimes  is  an  efficient  pallmti%«- 
remedy.  It  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  generally  after  a  few  paroxvMB*  *: 
fails  to  afford  relief. 

During  the  intervals,  remedies  which  are  sometimes  nsefal,  by  war  ^* 
prophylaxis,  are,  nux  vomica  or  strychnia  in  small  doses,  arsenic,  snail  di^*-^ 
of  quinia,  belladonna,  and  the  preparations  of  zinc,  more  especially  the  r-ai-^ 
rianate.  These  remedies  may  be  tried  in  succession.  Hygienic  measures  arr 
important.  In  general  terms,  the  liability  to  attacks  is  less,  the  b»ucv  u^ 
laws  of  health  are  observed.  Avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  trrrrtkkxT* 
which  experience  shows,  in  individual  cases,  to  act  as  exciting 
important  part  of  the  management. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  NEUROSES. 
Ohoreft.    Anomaloui  MuMular  MoTements.    Local  SpasiiM.    Tremor.    EpUepiy. 

CERTAIN  of  the  neuroses  or  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
are  characterized  by  disordered  muscular  movements.  Chorea  is  one 
of  these  affections.  Anomalous  movements  proceed  from  disordered  volition. 
Disorders  manifested  by  involuntary  movements  are  grouped  under  the  names 
tremor  and  local  spasms.  In  these  groups  belong  senile  trembling  or  paralysis 
a^tanBy  writer's  cramp,  and  athetosis.  Epilepsy  is  an  important  functional 
afiection.     The  foregoing  affections  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Chorea. 

The  affection  called  chorea^  chorea  sanctt  Vitt,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance^  is 
characterized  by  irregular  clonic  contractions  of  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  movements  which  are  either  involuntary  or  not  under 
the  guidance  of  the  will.  The  manifestations  of  the  affection  are  usually  at 
first  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  to  one  of  the  upper  extremities  oftener 
than  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  they  are  confined,  for  a  time,  to  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  The  movements  increase  and  progressively  extend  to  both  upper 
extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  frequently  to  the  lower  extremities 
and  to  the  trunk.  The  appearances  consist  of  frequently  recurring  or  un- 
ceasing movements  of  the  parts  affected,  producing  in  the  face  varied  and 
ludicrous  grimaces,  and  in  the  extremities  and  trunk  grotesque  contortions 
and  fantastic  gesticulations. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  manifestations  of  this  affection  is  comical, 
and  it  is  difiicult  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  performance  for  the  amusement 
of  observers.  The  condition  has  been  well  designated  an  '^  insanity  of  move* 
ment,"  The  condition,  however,  if  the  affection  be  severe,  is  truly  dis- 
tressing. The  incessant  activity  of  the  muscles  induces  fatigue.  The  patient 
may  be  unable  to  perforin  the  voluntary  acts  which  the  wants  of  the  body 
require,  and  is  completely  dependent  upon  others.  Speech  may  be  impaired 
or  lost.  Locomotion  may  be  impossible.  The  isolation  is  sometimes  more 
complete  than  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  is  para- 
lyzed or  several  senses  abolished.  Want  of  ability  to  direct  and  harmonize 
voluntary  movements  is  a  feature  of  this  affection.  Acts  of  volition  give  rise 
to  the  irregular  movements;  but  movements,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  take 
place  without  the  stimulus  of  volition,  that  is,  they  are  involuntary.  In  the 
latter  respect  chorea  differs  from  locomotor  ataxia,  the  movements  in  ataxia 
being  never  wholly  involuntary.  The  movements  in  chorea  are  usually  sus- 
pended during  sleep,  but  they  sometimes  continue,  although  always  more  or 
less  diminished.  They  are  increased  generally  when  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  being  observed,  and  under  any  emotional  excitement.  The  movements 
are  frequently  more  marked  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  this  is  generally 
the  left  side.  They  are  sometimes  confined  to  this  side,  and  the  affection  is 
then  called  hemt^chorea.  The  choreic  manifestations  are  confined  to  the 
voluntary  muscles.     The  sphincters  are  rarely  affected;  and  this  is  true  of 
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the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  inclusive  of  the  laryngeal  mnseks,  n, 
also,  those  of  the  pharjnx.  In  extreme  cases  the  disordered  nwTements  are 
80  violent  as  to  give  rise  to  contusions  and  excoriations,  unless  the  patient  be 
properly  protected.  In  consequence  of  incessant  movements  it  maj  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  feed  the  patient.  This  severe  form  of  the  disease  is 
called  chorea  major^  and  is  happily  very  rare. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  fever.  If  this  exist,  it  is  dae  to  an 
intercurrent  or  co-existing  affection.  The  appetite  is  usually  more  or  les£ 
impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Ansmia  often  co-extsts.  Irrita- 
bility of  temper  is  a  notable  feature.  The  mental  faculties  are  weaken^ 
The  grimaces  give  to  the  physiognomy  an  appearance  of  idiocy,  and^  if  the 
affection  becomes  chronic,  patients  fall  into  a  condition  of  apparent  imbei-ilitv. 
The  mind  fails,  in  these  cases,  from  the  deficiency  of  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties.  If  the  speech  be  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence which  is  preserved.  The  power  of  the  affected  muscles  is  noone  or 
less  diminished,  and  this  impairment  of  power,  or  incomplete  paralvs^if^  is 
most  marked  on  the  side  most  affected  with  the  chorea.  Anaesthesia  of  the 
surface,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body,  is  sometimes  observed;  oftefier, 
however,  there  is  hypersestliesia  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  tr»ct  of 
nerves.  Tenderness  along  the  spinal  column  exists  in  a  large  proportion  <d 
cases.  There  is  an  exaggerated  susceptibility  to  reflex  excitations,  and  the 
electrical  excitability  of  both  the  muscles  and  skin  is  abnormally  increased. 
Pressure  upon  tender  points  over  nervous  trunks  excites  the  choreic  move- 
ments. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  chorea.  If 
these  be  aortic  or  pulmonic,  accompanying  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  tb-rj 
are  to  be  regarded  as  inorganic  or  anaemic  murmurs.  They  do  not  constitute 
evidence  of  endocarditis.  Nor  is  a  mitral  murmur,  in  this  affection,  alvajs 
evidence  of  endocarditis.  I  have  observed  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  during 
the  continuance  of  chorea,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  murmur  after  recorerj 
from  the  chorea. 

As  one  of  the  neuroses,  this  affection,  of  course,  has  no  ascertained  ana- 
tomical characters.  In  cases  which  have  proved  fatal,  morbid  cbang^es,  not 
uniform  in  character  or  seat,  have  been  found  in  the  nervous  centres.  Minnte 
embolic  obstructions  in  the  corpus  striatum  have  been  observed  by  J.  Uasrh- 
lings  Jackson  and  Bastian  in  hemi-chorea.  The  opinion  is  held  by  many  ibat 
there  is  a  pathological  connection  between  it  and  rheumatism.  The  statistical 
researches  of  See  and  Henri  Roger,  in  France,  appear  to  show  that,  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  chorea  either  follows,  or  is  coincident  with, 
rheumatism.  The  same  results  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  analysis  oc 
cases  in  Gennany.  f^ndocarditis  appears  to  co-exist  in  a  certain  proportioa 
of  cases  without  other  evidence  of  rheumatism ;  but  it  is  probable  thaL  io 
some  of  these  cases,  the  existence  of  endocardial  inflammation  has  been  in- 
correctly inferred  from  physical  signs.  It  is  certain  that  endocardial  inflaoi- 
mation  does  not  exist  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  afford  any  ground  for 
the  tlieory  of  Kirkes,  that  chorea  is  caused  by  the  passage  into  the  blood  of 
the  inflammatory  products  of  endocarditis.  It  is  perhaps  correct  to  say  that 
there  is  no  essential  pathological  connection  between  rheumatism  and  chorea. 
but  that  in  children  the  former  predisposes  to  the  latter  disease. 

The  causation  is  obscure.  It  is  common  to  suspect  the  presence  of  wonn^ 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  afiectioa  is 
caused  by  worms.  It  is  sometimes  traced  distinctly  to  fright,  or  to  vioknt 
mental  excitement,  as  a  fit  of  anger.  Its  development  is  favored  by  anjemia ; 
in  most  cases  patients  are  ana&mic.  There  is  reason  for  suspecting  «exoal 
excitation  as  a  cause  in  some  instances.     It  may  be  produced  by  unconsciou? 
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ifflitation.     This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  bj  its  prevalence  in  schools.     It 
oocars  occasionallj  in  pre^ancy  (chorea  gravidarum). 

Chorea  occurs  especially  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.  It  rarely  occurs 
under  6  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Henri  Roger  has 
reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  female  aged  84  years.  Graves  observed  a 
well-marked  case  in  a  male  aged  72  years.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have 
been  observed  in  infants  shortly  after  birth.  Girls  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
boys,  the  ratio  being  as  three  to  one. 

The  duration  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  The  average 
duration  is  from  two  to  three  months.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
termination  is  in  recovery.  After  a  variable  duration,  the  affection  tends 
intrinsically  to  this  termination.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  it  be- 
comes chronic,  and  is  incurable.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  intercurrent 
affections  which,  in  general,  do  not  suspend  the  choreic  phenomena.  A 
fatal  result  may  take  place  without  any  superadded  disease,  the  patient  being 
worn  oat  by  prolonged  irritation,  loss  of  sleep,  and  inanition.  The  incessant 
movements  sometimes  give  rise  to  contusions  and  excoriations  which  may 
lead  to  erysieplas  and  abscesses,  and  these  may  contribute  to  a  fatal  result. 
Occorring  in  pregnancy  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  abortion  or  premature  delivery, 
and,  hence,  is  not  without  danger. 

Relapses  are  apt  to  occur  after  intervals  varying  from  a  few  months  to  two 
or  three  years.  As  a  rule,  the  relapsing,  are  shorter  than  the  primary, 
attacka. 

A  diversity  of  remedies  have  been  advocated  as  effecting  a  cure  of  this 

disease.     In  general,  when  different  methods  of  treatment  of  any  disease  are 

/bond  to  be  successful,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  disease  ends  favorably 

from  an  intrinsic  tendency.     This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  chorea.     Of  the 

diverse  remedies  indicated,  none  can  be  relied  upon  for  promptly  arresting 

ibe  course  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  exert  a  special  curative 

a^Dcy.     It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  much  benefit  may  not  be 

derived  from  judicious  treatment.     The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  are 

doubtless  more  or  less  useful,  and  the  physician  is  to  exercise  judgment  in 

adapting  them,  severally,  to  individual  cases,  and  in  employing  them  succes- 

•iveJj  in  the  same  case. 

Rational  indications,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  co-existing 
dtnorders  or  morbid  conditions.  If  there  be  symptoms,  aside  from  the  chorea, 
pointing  to  rheumatism,  remedies  addressed  to  this  condition  are  called  for. 
Anarmia,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  calls  for  appropriate  treatment.  Con- 
fftipttCion,  if  present,  claims  attention.  Purgative  remedies  are  among  those 
advocated  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  disease.  Causes  of  peripheral  irritation, 
e«l>eei^ly  those  of  sexual  origin,  should  be  removed. 

C>f  remedies,  other  than  purgatives,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 

Uf^'ful^  the  more  important  are,  arsenic,  the  carbonate  and  prussiate  of  iron, 

zinc,  i^Crychnia,  opium,  cannabis  Indica,  and  various  antispasmodics.     Of  the 

^Ihrmcy  of  arsenic  there  is  abundant  and  strong  testimony.     Fowler's  solution 

i«   cJie    most  eligible  preparation.     Commencing  with  three  or  four  drops, 

tlirfre  times  daily,  the  doses  should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  cliarac- 

Cjffri«tic  effects  are  observed.     Of  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  carbonate  and 

praaamte  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  curative  effect,  aside  from  their  use* 

lulo^BP  ^"^ith  reference  to  co-existing  anaemia.     Of  the  preparations  of  zinc, 

tli#^    ozi<i«  has   been   especially  advocated   as   curative    in   this    affection. 

Scrrrbniai  was  advocated  by  Trousseau,  who  preferred  the  sulphate  dissolved 

ia   gKY-nsp*     He  commenced  the  treatment  with  a  very  small  dose,  namely, 

aotf»  tirenty-fifth  of  a  grain  once  daily,  and  increased  the  dose  very  gradually. 

C>piufD  w«s  also  advocated  by  Trousseau  as  a  curative  remedy.     He  gave  it 
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in  a  full  dose,  producing  slight  narcotism  which  is  to  be  maintaiiied  fior 
several  days.     He  affirmed  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  often  extnMir« 
dinarily  successful.     To  the  efficacy  of  cannabis  Indica,  testimony  is  borne 
by  many.     Cimicifuga,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  has  been  a  popular 
remedy,  and  its  value  is  attested  by  numerous  eminent  physicians.     Conina 
pushed  to  its  physiological  action  has  been  employed  with  benefit.     Of  anti- 
spasmodic  remedies,  those  which  have  been  found  especially  nsefai  are 
hyoscyamin,  valerian,  assafcetida,  and  camphor.     Keeping  the  patient  daily 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  half  an  hour  or  more  has  been  found 
serviceable.     This  measure  is  hardly  to  be  advised  save  in  cases  in  which 
the  movements  are  unusually  violent  and  constant.     In  chorea  major  it  may 
be  necessary  to  anaesthetize  the  patient  in  order  to  introduce  the  stomach* 
pump  for  feeding  him.     The  application  of  ether  spray  to  the  spine,  for  four 
or  five  minutes  at  a  time,  daily,  or  on  every  alternate  day,  has  been  foond 
efficacious.   The  testimony  respecting  the  usefulness  of  electricity  is  conflict* 
ing.      Benedikt  and  Jaccoud  claim  signal  success  by  galvanization  of  the 
spine.     Beard  and  Rockwell  have  found  general  faradization  uniformly  soe- 
cessful.     The  result  of  galvanization  of  the  spine  in  a  few  cases  was  onaatis- 
factory  in  their  hands,  and  also  in  the  experience  of  Meyer.      This  dis* 
crepancy  may  be,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  explained  by  di&rences  as  regards 
the  mode  of  employing  both  the  direct  and  induced  current ;  and  also  by 
difierences  as  regards  the  period  of  the  disease  when  the  treatment  was 
entered  on,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  disease  may  be  said  to  have  a  self- 
limited  duration.     The  bromides,  in  my  experience,  have  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  which  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  their  usefulness  in  this  aflectioo. 
Hygienic  measures  are  certainly  not  less  important  than  remedies.     Ati* 
mentation  as  nutritious  as  possible  is  desirable.     Daily  exposure,  and,  if 
practicable,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  highly  important.     The  cold  j^[i«*ns<p 
bath  is  useful,  provided  it  be  not  dreaded  by  the  patient,  and  it  be  f<illowv«i 
by  brisk  reaction ;  the  shower  bath,  with  the  same  provisions,  is  adiiu««il*l«* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tepid  bath,  as  a  palliative  measure,  is  highly  mrfiiL 
In  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  for  many  years  much  reliance  has  bera 
placed  on  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  cure  of  chorea.     Of  coutm*,  these  are 
practicable  only  in  the  cases   in  which   the  ability  to  co-ordinate   vkove- 
ments  by  the  will,  although  more  or  less  impaired,  is  not  lo»t.     The  exer* 
cises  consist  of  systematic   movements  performed  under  the  directioB   o^ 
assistants,  and  enlivened  by  music^     After  the  choreic  movements   ha«« 
ceased,  more  or  less  inability  to  co-ordinate  movements,  together  with  mu«-> 
cular  weakness,  remains,  and  these  effects  of  the  disease  are  to  be  renM>v«^ 
by  exercise.     The  power  of  again  directing  the  muscles  is  to  be  acquimi  a* 
in  infancy,  but  it  is  acquired  rapidly. 

Anomalous  Huscnlar  Kovements.    Local  8p&sma. 

Tremor. 

Certain  abnormal  muscular  movements  are  considered,  incorreetlj«  a»  «V^ 
noting  varieties  of  chorea.  Persons,  sometimes,  without  motive  ar'|mri»»*-> 
impelled  apparently  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  perform  extraortliiiarj  »rt«. 
One  of  these  is  leaping  suddenly  and  violently,  and  sometimes  jamptB^t  «^c 
chairs  or  tables.  Such  movements  have  been  considered  as  denotin|»  m  %mr^  tr 
called  chorea  $altaioria,     A  patient  subject  to  epilepsy  was  btoo^rht  to  x»* 

^  For  details  concerning  gymnutio  exercines,  fide  papers  by  IC.  8A«.  a;^^  Vv  II 
Blache  in  M^moi»  de  l*Acad.  de  M^decine,  Paris,  1655.    For  a  ti 
details,  vidt  Meigs  on  Diseasea  of  Children. 
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far  examination,  a  yonng  man  aged  about  20,  who,  at  variable  interrals,  had 
paroxysms  of  jumping  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds.  He  declared  he  was 
unable  to  avoid  these  movements.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  propensity  to 
run,  and  the  patient,  unexpectedly,  when  walking,  rushes  forward  with  a 
rapid  pace  for  several  minutes.  These  movements  have  been  considered  as 
denoting  another  variety,  called  chorea  festinans  vel  procursiva.  Rotating 
and  vibrating  movements  are  performed  in  other  cases  {chorea  oscillatarta). 
Moving  the  head  and  body  alternately  backward  and  forward,  constituting 
what  has  been  called  Salaam  convulsions y  belongs  in  the  same  category.  In 
a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  a  young  married  woman, 
had  for  several  months,  during  her  waking  hours,  constantly  pounded  some 
object  before  her  with  both  hands.  In  another  case,  a  young  unmarried  woman 
had  frequently  recurring  paroxysms  in  which,  for  several  hours,  she  rotated 
the  head  rapidly,  and,  also,  at  times,  performed  rapid  projectile  movements 
of  the  tongue.  This  patient  for  three  years  maintained  the  position  of 
emprosthotonos  in  sitting,  walking,  or  standing,  always  ceasing  to  maintain 
it  when  recumbent. 

These  movements,  although  abnormal,  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  wiU. 
They  denote  a  species  of  mental  aberration.  They  are  manifestations  of  a 
delirious  volition,  resembling  in  this  respect  certain  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments in  hysteria.  They  are  sometimes  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  but 
in  moat  cases  they  are  purely  functional.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
trae  that  patients  are  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  impels  to  the  abnor- 
mal acts,  but  a  morbid  propensity  to  excite  wonder  and  interest  doubtless 
enters  into  the  rationale  in  some  cases. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the 
nervous  system,  together  with  efforts  to  overcome  the  propensity  which  gives 
rise  to  the  abnormal  movements. 

Allied  to  the  cases  just  referred  to,  are  those  in  which  twitching  of  certain 
parts  becomes  habitual.  Thus  some  persons  acquire  the  habit  of  jerking  the 
head,  raising  the  shoulders,  or  making  other  motions,  especially  under  mental 
excitement.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases,  the  habit  may  be  over- 
come by  persevering  efforts  before  it  becomes  confirmed.  Convulsive  move- 
ments of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  producing  sometimes  notable 
grimaces,  are  involuntary,  and  closely  allied  to  chorea.  These  are  apt  to 
become  confirmed  and  irremediable.  Spasm  of  the  eyelids  is  called  blepha- 
roepasmus.  When  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  raised,  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion is  significantly  styled  risus  caninus,  or  the  sardonic  grin.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  or  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  called  by  Romberg 
mimic  or  histrionic,  may  be  either  clonic  or  tonic.  They  are  oftenest  the 
former.  The  involuntary  grimaces  which  are  sometimes  produced,  occasion 
much  mortification.  The  clonic  spasms  come  in  paroxysms  which  generally 
last  but  an  instant.  They  are  apt  to  occur  especially  under  mental  excite- 
ment. Sometimes  they  interfere  with  mastication  and  articulation.  They 
are  almost  always  unilateral.  Involuntary  or  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
bead,  with  or  without  grimaces,  characterize  some  cases.  In  a  case  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  there  was  violent  jerking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds,  and  with  these  there  were  rapid  lateral  oscillations  of 
the  eyebalb.  Aside  from  these  symptoms  there  was  no  evidence  of  cerebral 
disease.  They  followed  a  debauch.  The  patient  soon  left  the  hospital,  the 
movements  continuing.  In  another  case,  the  head  was  moved  spasmodically 
to  the  left  side  at  short  intervals,  with  some  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles 
on  that  side.  Notable  improvement,  in  this  case,  took  place  under  the  use 
of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  Pressure  over  the  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve,  and  at  certain  points  on  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
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sometimes  has  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  facial  spasms.  These  are  known  m 
*^  pressure  points."  They  may  be  found  in  local  spasms  situated  elsewhere, 
and  the  galvanic  current  applied  at  these  points  not  only  has  the  foune  inhi- 
bitory  effect  as  pressure,  but  it  may  prove  curative.  These  pressare  point* 
should  be  sought  after  in  all  cases  of  local  spasm.  Pressure  at  certain  potnta 
is  found,  in  some  cases,  to  increase  the  spasms  instead  of  having  an  inhibi* 
tory  effect.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  are  sometimes  an  effectial 
method  of  treatment,  if  the  spasmodic  affection  has  not  been  of  long  dun- 
tion.  The  injections  should  be  made  at  the  *^  pressure  points.'*  Fads! 
spasms  often  continue  and  become  permanent  in  spite  of  measures  of  trest* 
ment.  Electricity  and  counter- irritation  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  opon,  and 
should  be  faithfully  tried. 

An  affection  characterized  by  inability  to  co-ordinate  the  moscles  engaged 
in  the  act  of  writing,  has  been  called  chorea  scripiarum^  or  writer^ t  tramp 
(grapho-spasmus).  Whenever  the  act  of  writing  is  attempted,  the  flexor 
muscles  especially,  but  sometimes  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers 
either  become  rigidly  contracted  or  contract  irregularly,  and  guidance  of  tb« 
pen  is  impossible.  Persons  who  employ  certain  muscles  constantly  in  other 
acts  than  writing,  are  sometimes  similarly  affected.  Thus,  pianists  and  vio* 
linists  are  no  longer  able  to  play,  printers  cannot  compose,  tailors  and  setm- 
stresses  lose  the  power  of  guiding  the  needle,  and  turners  are  unable  to  more 
the  lathe  with  the  foot.  In  all  these  instances,  other  movements,  calling  into 
exercise  the  same  muscles,  are  performed  without  difficulty.  In  the  treit* 
ment  of  writer's  cramp  and  allied  affections,  discontinuance  of  acts  which 
occasion  the  spasm  is  essential.  The  period  of  rest  should  extend  over  iere- 
ral  months.  If  this  be  resorted  to  early,  recovery  may  be  hoped  for.  Galvanic 
electricity  is  useful.  If  discontinuance  of  writing  cannot  be  enforced,  a^  io 
cases  in  which  the  livelihood  of  the  patient  depends  on  writing,  the  babit 
should  be  acquired  of  using  the  pen  with  the  left  hand.  This  is  sometimes 
only  a  temporary  resource,  as  the  affection  is  i^t  to  occur  in  the  left  haad 
after  some  use.  Changing  the  size  of  the  pen,  and  adopting  contrivances  to 
change  the  action  of  muscles  which  are  co-ordinated  in  writing,  will  some- 
times enable  writers  to  continue  their  occupation.  The  affection  consists  is 
impairment  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  for  the  performance  of  certain  acts, 
and  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  long  continued  performance  of  these  bcU»  It 
is  a  fair  inference  from  these  facts  that  it  is  a  central,  not  a  peripheral,  aflec- 
tion.  If  timely  and  complete  rest  be  not  resorted  to,  recovery  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Painful  contraction  of  muscles,  irrespective  of  affections  of  which  this  is  i 
symptom,  such  as  tetanus,  epidemic  cholera,  etc.,  and  not  prodooed  by  sbt 
obvious  cause,  is  known  as  cramp.  Some  persons  are  liable  to  suflRsr  muck 
from  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  or  feet,  occurring  especially  at  nigbt 
A  method  of  treatment  proposed  by  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  England.  i» 
said  to  be  generally  successful.  This  consists  of  sleeping  on  an  inclined 
plane — the  bed  being  twelve  inches  higher  at  the  head  that  at  the  feet. 

Under  the  name  essenticU  or  idiopathic  spagm  of  the  mnsdes  of  the  er- 
tremities  {controfiture  essentiellc  ou  idiopcUhigue  des  extrimitis)^  Frrocii 
writers  describe  an  affection  characterized  by  tonic  contraction  occurring  witk 
either  intermissions  or  marked  exacerbations.  It  occurs  especially  in  yoooj; 
subjects  between  the  age  of  17  and  25,  and  in  children  from  one  to  three 
years  of  age.  Females  are  subject  to  it  more  than  males.  The  puerperal 
state  and  lactation  predispose  to  it.  It  is  observed  as  a  sequel  of  certain  di>- 
eases,  such  as  the  continued  or  eruptive  fevers,  articular  riieumatisB,  and 
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chorea.     In  children  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  dentition,  intestinal 
wormsy  and  gastric  disorders.     The  spasm  or  cramp  affects  first  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  extremities,  and  especially  the  flexors  of  the  forearm.     It  ex- 
tends generally  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  here  the  extensors  are  the  mus- 
cles most  apt  to  be  affected.     The  hand  is  often  firmly  closed,  the  fingers 
concealing  the  thumb  which  is  in  close  apposition  to  the  palm,  and  the  fiexion 
may  embrace  both  the  phalanges  and  the  metacarpal  bones ;  or,  more  rarely, 
the  fingers  are  separated  and  partially  flexed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  claw- 
like appearance.     Sometimes  the  position  of  the  fingers  is  like  that  in  the 
act  of  writing.     Exceptionally,  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  affected.     The 
contractions  are  powerful.     Generally  they  are  bilateral,  but  they  are  some- 
times confined  to  one  side.     In  some  cases  the  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  the  arm,  shoulder,  thigh,  trunk,  and  neck,  together  with  those  of  the  jaws. 
In  these  cases  the  affection  simulates  tetanus.    It  has  been  called  intermittont 
tetanns.     In  tetanus  the  trismus  is  primary,  whereas,  in  this  affection,  it  is 
secondary.     Moreover,  in  this  affection,  the  associated  symptoms  denoting 
gravity  of  disease  are  wanting.     The  intermissions  sometimes  observe  the 
laws  c^  periodicity  governing  the  different  types  of  intermittent  fever.     The 
affection  belongs  among  the  neuroses,  that  is,  it  is  a  functional  affection,  the 
duration  varying  generally  from  one  to  three  weeks.     Relapses  are  apt  to 
occur.     The  spasm  sometimes  leads  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  are 
afifected.     The  affection  tends  to  a  favorable  termination.     Cases,  however, 
have  been  observed  in  which  a  fatal  result  has  been  due  to  paralysis,  following 
ppasm,  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  and  to  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
it  ia  associated.     Quinia  in  full  doses  is  indicated,  if  the  affection  be  inter- 
mittent.    Belladonna,  opium,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  raorted  to  for  palliation  of  the  pain  and  spasm.^ 

Tremor,  that  is,  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles  in  rapid 

Micceasion,  is  a  symptom  of  certain  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially 

of  multiple  or  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     It  is  not 

infrequently  incident  to  advanced  age ;  and  it  is  then  observed  especially  in 

tKe  upper  extremities,  but,  in  some  cases,  constant  lateral  motions  of  the 

head  take  place  during  waking  hours,  and  they  do  not  always  cease  during- 

cl^'^p.     The  $eniie  trembling^  as  it  is  called,  although  not  dependent  on  any 

known  lesions,  is  irremediable.      Tremulousness,  especially  of  the  hands, 

ocvmri  in  early  and  middle  life,  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  habitual 

u-«^  of  opium,  nicotism,  sexual  excesses,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to  depress 

«»r  ciitforder  the  nervous  system.     Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  purely 

functional.     The  trembling  sometimes  extends  to  the  lower  extremities  and 

to  (he  trunk. 

Tlie  treatment  in  cases  of  tremor  from  these  several  causes,  of  course,  in- 
'volv^ea,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  the  withdrawal  of  the  causes. 
iMU^sT  measures  indicated  are  those  which  have  reference  to  associated  dis- 
«jrh^f«  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

TThe  afiection  known  as  paraly$%$  agitaru^  sometimes  called  Parkinson's 

J^n  j-MitTi  from  an  English  author  who  described  the  affection  in  1817,  under 

tr»#-  laame  shaking  palsy,  belongs  in  the  group  of  affections  characterized  by 

LjiSiiOi"    rather  than  among  the  paralytic  affections.     It  is  to  be  included 

^><M  the  neuroses,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  ascertained  anatomical  characters. 

>  VkU  Trait4  de  Pathologie  Interne  par  Jaoooud. 
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Diverse  morbid  changes  have  been  found  afler  death  in  different  cases,  bat 
in  some  cases  no  changes  have  been  discovered. 

It  is  an  affection  of  middle  or  advanced  life,  the  age  being  retj  rarelj 
under  forty  years.  Men,  much  oftener  than  women,  are  affected.  Tbae 
are  all  the  facts  at  present  known  respecting  the  etiology. 

The  tremor  consists  of  feeble,  rapidly  recurring,  rhythmical  movements,  at 
times,  under  mental  excitement  or  physical  exertion,  much  increased  in 
range  and  force.  The  movements  generally  begin  in  the  fingers  aod 
hands  ;  they  extend  gradually  over  the  upper  extremities,  and,  aAer  viri* 
able  periods,  the  affection  invades  the  lower  limbs,  the  facial  muscles,  the 
muscles  of  articulation,  those  of  the  head  and  sometimes  the  trunk.  T1m*t 
are  in  some  instances  for  a  long  time,  or  permanently,  unilateraL  The  mu^ 
cles  which  are  involved  retain  their  normal  electrical  excitability.  Pare:»ii 
follows  the  tremor,  the  latter  preceding  the  former  for  a  considerable  or  Ions 
period.  Stiffness  of  certain  muscles,  especially  of  the  flexors,  is  graduallT 
induced.  The  head  and  the  trunk  incline  forward ;  the  elbows  stand  out 
from  the  chest ;  the  forearm  and  hands  are  moderately  flexed ;  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  are  sometimes  in  the  position  of  holding  a  pen,  and  the  fingvrrs 
may  be  distorted  as  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The  lower  limbs  arv 
often  correspondingly  affected.  They  are  knock-kneed;  the  feet  have  ibv 
appearance  of  talipes  equinus,  and  there  is  virtually  incomplete  paraplecia- 
Festi nation,  or  a  tendency  to  run  forward,  is  sometimes  observed.  The 
tremor,  as  a  rule,  either  ceases  or  is  much  diminished  during  sleep. 

This  affection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tremor  incident  to  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis.  The  differential  points  are  as  follows :  In  sclerosis,  panUy«>i«  i« 
either  coincident  with,  or  antecedent  to,  the  tremor ;  the  tremor  ia  excited  b^ 
volition ;  it  commences  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  undrr 
forty  years  of  age.  Per  contra^  in  paralysis  agitans,  paralysis  does  doc  pn^ 
cede  nor  accompany  the  tremor  at  an  early  period ;  the  tremor  is  not  dr- 
pendent  on  volition ;  it  commences  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  persona  ondtr 
forty  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  this  affection. 

Tiie  independence  of  volition  distinguishes  the  tremor  from  that  in  cfaortra. 
The  muscular  movements  are  shorter  in  paralysis  agitans  than  in  cb«>n-A. 
The  greater  degree  of  tremor,  and  often  the  age,  distinguishes  this  afic«*t «  ^ 
from  senile  trembling.  The  tremulousness  from  alcoholism  and  otber  caif^«-» 
which  are  readily  ascertained  in  individual  cases,  is  excluded  wiifaooi  u.f.- 
culty. 

As  regards  the  pathology,  it  is  to  be  said,  as  of  other  functional  affcrti  t>« 
that  the  existence  of  morbid  changes  is  logically  certain,  but  tbeir  nmtorr  m;  : 
their  seat  are  yet  to  be  ascertained.     The  affection  is  probably  not  inv«if «:i  • 
nor  peripheral,  but  whether  the  morbid  condition  is  seated  in  tbe  bcmia  .  r 
spinal  cord,  or  in  both,  is  an  unsettled  question. 

It  is  also  an  unsettled  question  whether  recoveiy  ever  takes  place.  If  iY« 
few  reported  instances  be  not  open  to  distrust,  it  is  certain  that  tba  pv^i<»> 
bility  of  recovery  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  nil  in  any  individual  ca«e.  T: « 
affection,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  duration  of  life  and  &tr  scl- 
eral health  for  an  indefinite  period.  Patients  generally  die  from  int«*fTn.*7^mt 
affections.  The  affection  proves  fatal,  per  «e,  by  inducing 
after  many  years*  duration,  death  taking  place  by  exhaostion. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are,  the  prevention  of  the  coatimied 
the  affection,  and  more  or  less  amelioration  as  regards  the  tranor.    '  A'vanr  ;v 
of  remedies  in  the  hands  of  different  observers  have  appeared  to 
out  considerable  effect  in  certain  cases.     The  objects  of  tbe 
sufficient  importance  to  render  the  trial  of  these  rarioos  rrinc^ir*  a  i- 
without  abandoning  a  case  as  offering  no  encouragement  in  tl»e  %imT  «j^ 
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prorement.  EUiotson  claimed  to  have  effected  a  cure  by  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  Brown-Seqoard  by  the  chloride  of  barium,  Reynolds  and  Remak  by 
galvanization  of  the  spine.  Arsenic,  administered  hypodermically,  has  been 
found  highly  useful  by  Eulenberg.  Charcot  and  others  have  given  hyoscya^ 
mns  with  benefit  Strychnia  was  advocated  by  Trousseau.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  in  lai^  doses  proved  beneficial  in  a  case  observed  by  Villemin. 
Other  remedies  are  opium,  belladonna,  ergot,  the  Calabar  bean,  curare, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  the  bromides.  All  these  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
more  than  a  palliative  effect.  Measures  to  improve  and  invigorate  the  gene- 
iml  health  are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  of  real  benefit.  Among  them  the 
sponge  bath  and  the  cold  pack  are  to  be  included.  Bandaging  the  limbs,  and 
applying  to  them  the  tincture  of  aconite  small  doses  of  strychnia  being  abo 
given,  diminished  the  ti'emor  considerably  in  a  case  under  my  observation. 


tremor  denotes  trembling  movftments  of  the  limbs,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  due  to  poisoning  by  mer- 
cuTj.  The  tremor  occurs  especially  when  the  patient  makes  voluntary  move- 
ments ;  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  chorea.  This  affection,  formerly 
not  infrequent,  of  late  years  is  rarely  seen,  in  consequence  of  improvements 
in  mec^hanical  processes  involving  the  use  of  mercury,  and  the  better  obser- 
vance of  precautionary  measures.  The  inhalation  of  vaporized  mercury  is 
mn«t  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  but  it  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  mercury  as 
a  medicine  and  by  mercurial  inunctions.  In  the  only  case  which  has  fflilen 
under  my  observation,  the  gums  were  swollen,  reddened,  and  spongy,  and 
the  teeth  had  been  loosened.  Theae  appearances,  together  with  other 
>TiBptoms  of  the  mercurial  cachexia,  and,  generally,  knowledge  of  the  fact 
<vf  exposure  to  mercurial  poisoning  as  incident  to  the  occupation  of  the 
ftttient,  will  lead  to  the  diagnosis. 

Recovery  may  be  expected  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies  with  an  invigor- 
ating regimen,  provided  the  continued  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system 
hr^  fnre vented.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  supposed  to  effect  the  elimina- 
tion of  mercory  from  the  body. 


A  variety  of  spasmodic  movements  was  described  by  Hammond  in  1871, 
designated  atketoiis  (o^tfo^,  without  fixed  position).  It  is  characterized 
hy  persistent  irregular  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  inability  to 
r«-aatn  them  in  any  fixed  position.  The  movements  are  wholly  independent 
ciT  wdition.  The  patient  can  rarely  arrest  them  by  an  act  of  the  will  even 
/or'  mn  tnatant.  In  most  instances  the  affection  is  confined  to  one  side  (hemi- 
acK^tosip),  bat  in  some  instances  both  sides  are  affected  (bilateral  athetosis). 
ft  may  ^lect  either  the  fingers  or  the  toes  separately,  or  both  conjointly.  In 
instances,  spasmodic  movements  of  either  the  face,  neck,  or  forearm, 
AMOciated.  The  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  constant  during 
va^isig  boon,  and  sometimes  continue,  although  diminished,  during  sleep. 
if'  tfjcj  cease  during  sleep,  the  fingers  rest  in  abnormal  relative  positions. 
X>»«?  abnormal  movements  resemble  those  of  chorea,  but  differ  from  them  by 
ff^m^r  nlfiwer  rhythm  and  greater  regularity.  They  are  alfo  distinguished 
•fr»«n  choreic  movements  by  affecting  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  fingers  and 
s«  sp.^.  In  many  cases  more  or  less  anaesthesia  was  present  on  the  affected 
.. •!«-«.  The  muscles  ijf  the  forearm  involved  in  the  movements  may  become 
•■  y  prr^vophied. 

'in    A  large  proportion  of  cases,  hem  i -athetosis  is  a  sequel  of  hemiplegia. 

yi»4»    gx^oveoMnCt  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  on  the  paralyzed  side.     Some 

■m  ri s«n*  consider  that  lesions  involving  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  cap- 

^t^   «r«*  especially  i4)t  to  be  followed  by  athetosis.     Others  think  that  the 

32 
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lesion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  motor  corticai  tract  of  the  brain.  Fiirlh«r  (Aset- 
vations  are  needed  to  determine  the  jmthologj  of  this  affection.  Ath«ux^i» 
may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  without  j^aralysis.  Although  bilateral 
athetosis  is  not  associated  with  well-marked  paralysis  on  both  sides,  there 
is  often  general  muscular  weakness.  The  affection  in  this  form  ootan  tn 
idiots  or  those  who  are  congenitally  feeble-minded.  It  doubtless  pnMxeii* 
from  a  cerebral  affection,  although  it  has  been  obserred  in  oonnectioa  witii 
locomotor  ataxia. 

Experience  has  furnished  few  data  for  a  favorable  prognosis.  Graock  h» 
reported  a  cure  effected  by  the  constant  electrical  current  and  the  we  u 
bromide  of  potassium.  Gowers  has  found  this  agent  essentially  benefici^* 
and  so  has  Oulmont.' 

The  anomalous  movements  described  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  under  the  nam* 
**  post-paralytic  chorea,***  and  by  Charcot  under  the  name  **  |Ki!»t-hemipi«-::;: 
hemi-chorea,"'  are  analogous  to  those  of  athetosis.  The  terms  athetosis  And 
post-hemiplegic  chorea  have  been  used  to  describe  the  same  affection.  A' 
already  remarked,  athetosis  may  occur  independently  of  hemiplegia.  Charc«>t 
places  the  lesion  of  post-hemiplegic  chorea  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intenul 
capsule  and  surrounding  brain-substance.  The  choreic  movements  may,  boi- 
ever,  follow  le^^ions  of  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  is  a  chronic  paroxysmal  affection.  The  paroxysms  are  cfaanr- 
terized  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  most  characteristic  cases  bv  coo- 
vulsive  movements  extending  over  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  moscular 
system.  Convulsions  analogous  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  symptomatic  of  dif- 
ferent cerebral  affections,  of  ursemia,  of  injuries  of  the  head  ;  and  they  naj  b^ 
caused  by  certain  toxical  agents,  for  example,  strychnia.  These  are  tob^r 
distinguished  as  epileptiform  convulsions.  Epilepsy,  as  one  of  the  oenroses, 
is  a  functional  affection,  that  is,  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  aaj 
appreciable  lesions.  Related  to  the  affection,  sometimes  preceding  its  devd- 
opment,  and  sometimes  occurring  in  those  who  are  epileptics,  are  attacks  in 
which  convulsive  movements  are  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  Epileptic 
attacks  in  which  convulsions  are  slight  or  wanting  constitute  that  fonn  of 
the  disease  which  is  called  mild  epilepsy  or  epilepsia  mitior^  also  by  Freoch 
writers  le  petit  mal  and  epileptic  vertigo.  They  may  be  distinguished  li 
epileptoid  attacks.  In  distinction  from  epilepsia  mitior,  the  common  form 
with  general  convulsions  is  called  epilepsia  gravior  or  U  grand  mal,  TiM 
form  is  to  be  first  considered. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  paroxysm  occurs  without  premonition.  Th^ 
loss  of  consciousness  is  as  sudden  as  if  produced  by  a  stunning  blow  apoa 
the  head.  The  person  falls,  and,  hence,  the  affection  has  been  popokri? 
known  as  the  << falling  sickness."  In  a  minority  of  cases  there  is  a  bri^ 
warning  of  the  approaching  fit.  Generally  the  premonition  consists  in  a 
sensation  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  describe.  The  sense  of  a  ^*cvll 
vapor"  emanating  from  some  part  of  the  body  and  mounting  to  the  heini,  hm 
been  called  the  aura  epileptica.  This  sensation  was  first  described  by  Gakrii. 
and,  as  remarked  by  Herpin,  *'  the  commentators  of  Galen  and  those  wb«> 
copied  from  them  handed  down  the  phrase,  until  the  existence  of  ao  aim 

1   Vide  Real-Eiicyklopadie,  Wien  and  Leiprig,  1880,  art.  Athetose. 

*  Am.  Journ.  of  M<h1.  Sciences,  Oct.  1874. 

'  Le9ons  sur  les  Maladies  da  Sjrst^me  nerveax,  Paris,  1877. 
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seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact."  It  is  a  traditional  error  to 
consider  snch  a  sensation  as  a  frequent  warning  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm, 
and  it  is  certainly  extremely  rare  for  the  patient  to  experience  any  sensation 
emanating  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  The  onset  of  the  paroxysm 
is  often  marked  by  a  loud,  short,  and  piercing  shriek  or  cry,  which,  from  its 
intensity  and  unnatural  character,  is  sometimes  truly  terrific.  The  face,  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure,  becomes  notably  pale.  The  direction  in  which  the 
fall  takes  place  is  almost  always  forward  on  the  face.  The  face  is  not  infre*- 
quently  wounded  or  bruised  by  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  severe  bums  are 
sometimes  caused  by  falling  upon  heated  stoves  or  into  the  fire.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  at  once  begin.  These  are  at  first  tonic,  that  is,  the  muscles 
are  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  contraction  persists  for  several  seconds.  The 
muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  forearms,  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdo-> 
men  and  chest,  are  involved,  and  have  a  tetanic  rigidity.  In  most  cases 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the 
other  side,  and  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  the  convulsions  are  limited 
to  one  side.  The  tonic  convulsions  last  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
seconds  to  half  a  minute  or  somewhat  more.  The  convulsions  then  become 
clonic,  that  is,  the  muscles  present  forcible  contractions  and  relaxations  in 
rapid  succession.  The  face  is  hideously  distorted,  the  head  is  moved  upon 
the  trunk,  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the  body  jerk  with  violence.  The 
tongue  is  sometimes  caught  between  the  teeth  and  wounded  by  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  more  frequently  happens 
during  the  clonic  convulsions.  Respiration  is  nearly  suspended  by  the  tonic, 
and  is  irregular  and  difficult  during  the  clonic,  convulsions.  A  quackling 
noise  accompanies  the  respiratory  acts.  The  face  during  the  convulsions 
becomes  deeply  congested  and  livid.  Convulsive  masticatory  movements  are 
accompanied  by  the  ejection  of  foamy  saliva,  frequently  commingled  with 
blood  from  the  wounded  tongue,  or  from  a  portion  of  the  cheek  being  caught 
between  the  teeth.  The  violent  clonic  convulsions  continue  for  a  period 
varying  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes.  The  period  to  the  observer 
seems  to  be  much  longer,  but,  if  observed  by  the  watch,  it  is  rarely  found  to 
exceed  three  minutes,  and  generally  does  not  last  more  than  a  minute.  The 
convulsive  movements  now  become  less  rapid  and  violent,  the  embarrassment 
of  respiration  diminishes,  the  patient  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  paroxysm, 
so  far  as  the  convulsions  are  concerned,  is  ended.  The  paroxysms  in  different 
cases,  and  different  paroxysms  in  the  same  case,  differ  much  as  regards  the 
violence  of  the  convulsive  movements,  and  the  extent  of  the  muscular  system 
involved.  The  convulsions  are  sometimes  especially  marked  in  the  face  and 
upper  extremities,  and  they  may  be  limited  to  these  parts.  Paroxysms  differ 
also  as  regards  duration.  The  violence  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  sufiicient  to  produce  luxation  of  the 
humerus.  A  case  in  which  this  repeatedly  occurred  has  fallen  under  my 
observation.  During  the  convulsions  the  urine  and  feces  are  sometimes 
expelled,  and  an  emission  of  semen  may  take  place.  The  pupils,  during  the 
paroxysm,  are  dilated  and  do  not  contract  on  exposure  to  a  bright  light.  The 
eyelids,  however,  close  when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched,  showing  the  pre- 
servation of  the  refiex  function. 

After  the  convulsions  have  ceased,  consciousness  maybe  speedily  regained* 
and  the  patient  may  only  experience  asense  of  fatigue,  with,  usually,  a  disposition 
to  sleep.  But  in  most  cases  the  state  of  coma  continues  for  a  variable  period. 
Frequently  the  respiration  for  some  time  is  stertorous,  and  the  lips  are  puffed 
out  with  expiration.  The  patient  remains  in  this  state  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  the  pupils  are  still  dilated  and  do  not 
contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and  he  cannot  be  roused  from  the  comatose 
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State.  Gradually  he  emerges  from  this  state,  opens  his  eyes,  appears  coofused, 
and  some  time  elapses  before  be  is  able  to  appreciate  his  situation  and  replj 
to  questions.  If  he  attempt  at  once  to  walk,  he  reels  like  a  person  intoxi- 
cated. Occasionally  the  patient  passes  from  the  apoplectiform  state  into  ooe 
of  delirium.  He  talks  incoherently,  manifests  hallucinations,  and  sometimes 
the  delirium  assumes  the  form  of  mania,  during  which  he  may  be  daageroiii 
to  himself  or  others.  After  recovery  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  is  com- 
plete  inability  to  recall  anything  which  has  occurred  during  the  paroxysm. 

The  paroxysms  recur  after  intervals  which  are  extremely  variable  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  intervals  may  extend  over  many  montha  or  years.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  they  recur,  in  some  cases,  daily  and  even  many  times  daily. 
When  a  paroxysm  has  once  occurred,  other  paroxysms  are  almost  sure  to 
follow  sooner  or  later.  In  most  cases  the  paroxysms  at  first  are  more  widely 
separated  than  after  they  have  repeatedly  recurred ;  they  become,  as  a  mk;, 
more  and  more  frequent  until  the  affection  is  confirmed.  In  some  cases  the 
recurrence  is  periodical.  In  women  sometimes  paroxysms  occur  regalarty 
at  the  menstrual  period.  Periodicity,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  the  intervajs 
generally  varying  considerably  in  the  same  case;  but  in  certain  cases  of 
confirmed  epilepsy,  about  the  same  number  of  paroxysms  take  place  in  sue- 
cessive  periods  of  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  the  whole  of  a  year.  ExceptiooaUy, 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  becomes  less  frequent  after  a  time,  and  a 
patient  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  subject  to  paroxysms  after  short  in- 
tervals, may  afterward  have  long  intermissions.  Oc<»sionally,  having  reenrred 
more  or  less  frequently  for  months  or  years,  they  cease  altogether  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  then  return  with  not  less,  and  perhaps  greater,  frequency 
than  before. 

In  some  cases  paroxysms  occur  in  rapid  succession  during  a  day  or  dnrinf 
several  successive  days.  This  condition  constitutes  the  so-cidkd  Matus 
epilepttcui.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  even  a  larger  number  at  pnrox- 
ysms  have  been  known  to  occur  during  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  case  undtr 
my  observation  paroxysms  took  place  at  intervals  of  a  few  mosMnu 
for  fourteen  consecutive  days.  The  patient  recovered,  and  the  paroxy»aM 
did  not  again  recur  for  several  months.  When  a  series  of  parazysoM  ibat 
occur,  the  mind  is  notably  impaired  for  a  time ;  the  patient  is  cbiUiiah  and 
perhaps  idiotic  for  several  days,  but  gradually  recovers  the  habitoal  atnie  c^ 
the  mental  faculties.  Hemiplegia  occasionally  follows  a  series  of 
This  occurred  in  the  case  just  referred  to.  The  paralysis,  in  such 
usually  of  brief  duration. 

Epileptic  paroxysms  occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  Tbej  nre  af4 
to  occur  during  the  night.  In  some  cases,  for  a  greater  or  leas  perio«L»  th^r 
occur  only  at  night.  In  these  cases  the  affection  may  have  existed  kic^ 
before  its  existence  is  ascertained.  I  have  known  a  case  in  whi<>k«  th* 
paroxysms  never  occurring  in  the  daytime,  the  existence  of  the  mOrr^iom  -mw^ 
for  a  long  period  concealed  from  the  patient.  It  is  a  curious  fact  cImS  ii* 
paroxysms  are  usually  suspended  during  the  course  of  an  acute  dircmw,  A 
patient,  for  example,  subject  to  daily  paroxysms,  became  affected  with  tj|i^r! 
fever;  during  the  career  of  the  fever  no  paroxysms  occurred,  nnd  a^onj: 
the  events  denoting  convalescence  was  the  return  of  the  epilepsy. 

The  morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  epileptic  paroxysms  is  iirmt<iil  in  tb^ 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii.  This  is  true  of  all  epileptiform  c^«tuj- 
sions ;  but,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  epilepsy,  as  just  described,  k^  dtoiiitr* 
tive  characters  which  render  it  proper  to  consider  it  as  an  individani  AL^b.! 
The  appearances  found  after  death  in  the  medulla,  which  were  de.3ciib<d  ^v 
Van  der  Kolk,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  while  they  corroborate  the 
ment  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  are  not  its  anatomical 
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probably,  eflfecto.  From  its  paroxysmal  character,  and  the  fact  that  often 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  intervals,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
epilepsy  cannot  involve  the  existence  of  permanent  marked  lesions. 

As  regards  its  pathology,  this  disease  is  not  to  be  excepted  in  making  the 
statement  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
warrants  only  conjectures  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  perversions 
which  constitute  the  neuroses.  Epileptiform  or  true  epileptic  paroxysms  are 
in  some  cases  connected  with,  and  doubtless  in  some  way  dependent  upon, 
intracranial  lesions,  such  as  tumors  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  involv- 
ing the  cortex  cerebri,  syphilitic  affections,  meningitis,  and  they  sometimes 
f<^low  fracture  with  depression  of  the  skull.  The  experiments  of  Brown- 
S^uard  and  others  on  animals  show,  also,  a  pathological  connection  between 
peripheral  irritations  and  epileptiform  convulsions.  But  in  addition,  and,  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  exclusive  of  all  discoverable  lesions  or  injuries 
of  the  brain,  there  must  be  a  morbid  condition  which  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  epileptic  paroxysms.  This  condition,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  is  the  same 
in  tme  epilepsy  and  in  epileptiform  convulsions  when  the  latter  are  sympto- 
matic of  cerebral  lesions,  or  when  they  are  evidently  attributable  to  toxical 
canses,  as  in  uraemia,  alcoholism,  etc.  What  is  this  condition?  Anaemia 
(ischsemia)  of  the  brain  from  arterial  spasm,  is  the  answer  which  is  most 
consistent  with  our  present  knowledge.  This  anaemia  is  the  result  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  According  to  the  tlieory  of  Brown- S^quard, 
this  centre  in  epileptics  is  in  an  excitable  state,  so  that  it  responds  to  the 
action  of  even  slight  irritants.  The  view  that  epileptic  paroxysms  and  epi- 
leptifbrm  convulsions  depend  upon  cerebral  ansemia,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  known  efiects  of  sudden  cerebral  anaemia  from  hemorrhage,  from  ligation 
or  compression  of  the  arteries  carrying  blood  to  the  brain,  by  the  notable 
palkv  of  the  face  at  tlie  commencement  of  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  together 
with  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  oculi^  as  observed  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

Assuming  the  correctness  €^  the  foregoing  explanation,  it  does  not  cover 

the  whole  ground  of  the  pathology.     It  is  further  to  be  asked,  what  causes 

the  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre?     This  appears  to  be  caused  in  some 

inafances  by  centric,  and  in  other  instances  by  ex-centric  agencies.     But  in 

a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  no  sources  of  such  agencies  are 

apparent.     That,  under  these  circumstances,  the  epileptic  paroxysms  are  due 

to  the  action  of  an  internal  and,  at  present,  unknown  toxical  agent,  seems  to 

me  the  most  rational  hypothesis.     Epilepsy,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  is 

m.  toxsnnia,  analogous  to  unemia,  the  toxical  agent  being  produced  at  variable 

intervals,  the  quantity  and  the  continuance  of  its  production  not  being  sufii- 

eient  to  endanger  life,  in  this  respect  the  contrast  with  uraemia  being  striking. 

If  this  pathological  view  be  correct,  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  source  of 

slie  toxical  agent,  which  may  perhaps  he  acquired,  will,  as  we  may  hope, 

render  this  disease  controllable. 

epilepsy  is  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  diseases.     It  has,  however,  been 

ciastoaiary  to  consider  the  existence  of  other  nervous  affections  in  parents  or 

firogeoitors  as  evidence  of  an  inherited  predis|K)sition.     Heredity,  limited 

•trictly  to  this  disease,  does  not  often  enter  into  the  causation.     While  the 

prjaaibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  offspring  should  not  be 

>|gf>oredt  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  fact  which  may  be  of  inexpressible 

csrtnfort  to  many  persons,  that  an  epileptic  parentage  by  no  means  entails 

ttaia  or  any  other  disease  on  descendants,  either  proximate  or  remote      It 

flronld  be  easy  to  collect  instances  of  families  in  which  the  husband  or  wife 

^«re  imbject  to  epilepsy,  whose  children  and  grandchildren  were  free  from 

tikie  drTm***  and  in  all  respects  healthy. 
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Age  is  of  considerable  weight  in  the  causation.  In  a  small  proportion  d 
cases  the  disease  either  exists  from  birth  or  is  developed  in  infancj.  la 
nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  it  dates  from  2  to  10  years  of  age,  and  in  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  from  10  to  20  years.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  development  is  between  20  and  30  years  is  much  less,  and  at  a  bter 
period  of  life  the  number  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  great  majority  <A 
cases,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  age  is  between  2  and  20 
years. 

Of  particular  causes  little  is  positively  known.  It  is  certain  that  intemper- 
ance, as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Epileptic  paroxysms 
occur  not  infrequently  in  drunkards,  and  cease  to  recur  in  cases  in  which 
reformation  of  intemperate  habits  is  effected.  It  is  one  of  the  occasknial 
effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Venereal  excesses,  and  especially  habits  of  mas- 
turbation, have  been  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent  causes.  The  soppodtica 
is  highly  probable,  but  an  accumulation  of  facts  establishing  this  caoaatiTe 
connection  is  desirable.  A  female  patient,  23  years  of  age,  unmarried,  wbo 
had  been  subject  to  paroxysms  occurring  almost  nightly  for  two  years,  stated 
to  me,  voluntarily,  that  she  was  taught  to  masturbate  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
continued  the  practice  almost  daily  until  she  was  fourteen.  At  this  age  she 
became  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  habit,  and  discontinued  it.  She 
was  afterwards  tormented  with  sexual  desires,  and  experienced  the  venereal 
orgasm  almost  nightly  during  sleep.  She  was  led  to  disclose  this  private 
history  by  a  conviction,  at  which  she  had  arrived  of  her  own  aooord,  that  it 
was  important  with  reference  to  the  source  of  the  epilepsy.  To  what  extent 
the  antecedent  history  in  cases  of  epilepsy  would  furnish  corresponding  iaetB 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  congenital  phy- 
mosis  exists  in  epileptics,  and  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms  after  remond 
of  the  prepuce,  show  a  causative  connection.  Epilepsy  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  persons  affected  with  taenia,  and  to  cease  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
worm. 

In  persons  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  paroxysms,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  occur  without  obvious  exciting  causes.  The  causes  determining  the 
attack,  as  a  rule,  are  intrinsic.  Persons  not  infrequently  are  able  to  jndge, 
by  experience,  from  certain  indefinite  sensations,  that  they  will  ere  long  hare 
a  paroxysm.  The  sensations  disappear  after  the  paroxysm  has  occvrNl; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  feel  better  after  recovery  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  a  paroxysm,  than  for  some  time  prior  to  its  occarreoce. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  aura  which  sometimes  precedes  the  paroxjsaii, 
denotes  the  existence  of  an  exciting  cause  emanating  from  the  part  to  which 
the  aura  is  referred.  It  is  more  correct  to  regard  the  aura  as  a  peripheral 
sensation  dependent  upon  some  central  irritation.  A  case  has  fallen  under 
my  observation  in  which  the  patient,  a  female,  experienced  the  first  parox- 
ysm during  the  first  act  of  sexual  congress  after  marriage.  Subsequeotlv, 
a  paroxysm  occurred  at  each  marital  connection,  but,  after  a  time,  paroxysms 
took  place  without  this  exciting  cause,  and  the  patient  became  a  confirmed 
epileptic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  an  attack  may  occur  from  imitatkn. 
An  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  A  woman,  subject  to  epilepsr, 
had  a  series  of  paroxysms  in  quick  succession.  Her  female  attendant,  whiie 
these  paroxysms  were  in  progress,  first  manifested  hysterical  phenomena,  and 
finally  experienced  a  distinct  epileptic  paroxysm.  She  had  never  before  had 
an  attack  of  epilepsy,  nor  did  another  paroxysm  take  place,  the  person  remain- 
ing within  my  observation  for  several  years  afterward.  It  is  well  known  that 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals  are  liable  to  epilepsy.  Prof.  Dalton 
has  related  to  me  the  following  interesting  illustration  of  the  effect  of  iaita^ 
tion  in  the  canine  race :   A  dog,  not  previously  affected  with  epilepsj,  was 
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in  company  with  anctber  dog,  who  was  subject  to  this  affection  ;  the  latter 
being  seized  with  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  the  former  immediately  afterward 
had  a  simikir  attack.     This  occurred  under  Prof.  Dalton's  observation. 

The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  in  its  ordinary  form,  rarely  offers  much  difficulty. 
The  disease  is,  in  general,  readily  ascertained,  when  it  has  become  confirmed. 
In  cases  in  which  the  practitioner  has  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  any 
of  the  paroxysms,  he  may  generally  obtain  sufficient  information  respecting 
the  distinctiTe  features  to  feel  sure  of  the  diagnosis.  The  prominent  points 
of  inquiry  are,  the  sudden  seizure,  the  cry  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  loiss  of  consciousness,  the  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  embarrassed  respi- 
ration, ejection  from  the  mouth  of  frothy  saliva  often  mixed  with  blood,  and 
the  short  duration  of  the  fits.  An  examination  t)f  the  tongue,  if  repeated 
paroxysms  have  occurred,  in  some  cases  shows  cicatrices,  resulting  from  the 
wounds  of  this  organ,  which  are  quite  diagnostic. 

The  affection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  hysterical  convulsions ;  but  these 
present  points  of  difference  which  are  usually  sufficiently  marked.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  are  not  purely  automatic,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  proceed  from 
a  delirious  volition.  They  are  of  longer  duration  than  the  convulsive  move- 
menCa  in  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy ;  they  are  developed  gradually.  Foaming 
at  the  mouth  does  not  accompany  hysterical  convulsions ;  the  pupils  are  not 
dilated.  Epilepsy,  however,  may  be  developed  in  persons  subject  to  hysteria, 
and  the  two  affections  may  be  associated. 

If  called  to  a  patient,  not  known  to  be  an  epileptic,  in  the  comatose  state 
which  succeeds  the  convulsions,  apoplexy  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but  if 
the  convulsions  which  precede  this  state  have  been  observed  by  any  one, 
information  respecting  their  occurrence  suffices  for  the  diagnosis.  If  the  con- 
vulsions have  not  been  observed,  the  apfiearance  of  foam  and  blood  upon  the 
lips  is  diagnostic  The  age  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered,  and  the  absence 
of  hemiplegia  which  often  occurs  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  rarely  in  cases  of 
tfpilepsy. 

Epileptiform  convulsions,  or  eclampsia,  occurring  in  children,  in  pregnant 
womeo,  or  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  are  to  be  discriminated  by 
means  of  the  antecedent  and  co-existing  symptoms.  Judging  from  the  con- 
vulsions and  associated  nervous  phenomena,  uraemia  and  epilepsy  might  easily 
be  eonfoanded.  Uraemic  convulsions,  however,  are  rarely  of  as  brief  duration 
as  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  Examinations  of  the  urine  will  suffice  for  this 
fiiAerential  diagnosis ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  directly  after 
a  pttrozysm  of  epilepsy  the  urine  contains  a  trace  of  albumen.  A  paroxysm 
of  ooDvnkions  in  an  infant  or  child  often,  with  good  reason,  occasions  anx- 
iety lest  it  may  prove  the  beginning  of  epilepsy.  It  is  not  always  practicable 
to  determine  this  point  at  once.  There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  epilepsy 
in  proportion  as  the  convulsions  are  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  Their 
non-recurrence  affords  the  only  positive  proof  that  they  are  not  epileptic 

It  is  desirable  to  determine  whether  epileptic  paroxysms  are  connected  with 
lesioos  affecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  whether  they  are  idiopathic. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  symptoms  denoting  lesions  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  Persisting  pain  in  the  head,  paraly- 
nia,  and  disturbance  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the  epileptic  paroxysms  will 
areoont  for,  are  symptoms  pointing  to  cerebral  lesions.  Lesions  are  to  be 
inferred  if  the  epileptic  paroxysm  succeed  an  injury  of  the  head. 

Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  affections  which  are  sometimes  simulated  by  malin- 
le^rers.  More  or  less  of  the  appearances  which  are  presented  in  epileptic 
rjATDxysms  may  be  voluntarily  produced,  but  a  malingerer  must  be  very  well 
^r<|asinted  with  the  disease  to  represent  accurately  the  phenomena  in  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  and  certain  of  the  phenomena  are 
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bejond  the  power  of  the  will.  To  determine  a  caae  of  deoeptkm*  let  it  be 
observed  if  the  face  become  at  first  pale  and  afterward  deeply  congested  aiid 
livid,  if  a  cry  be  uttered,  if  the  fall  be  forward  on  the  face,  if  the  ooovalaioitt 
be  at  first  tonic  and  afterwards  clonic,  if  foamy  saliva  be  ejected  from  the 
mouth,  and  if  the  tongue  or  cheek  be  wounded  by  the  teeth.  Let  the  pupib 
be  examined ;  these  cannot  be  voluntarily  dilated,  nor  their  mobility  oo  the 
approach  of  light  prevented.  Let  the  duration  of  the  fit  be  noted  ;  the  eoo* 
vulsions  will  be  likely  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  Let  it  be  asoertained  it', 
accompanying  and  succeeding  the  convulsions,  there  be  insensibility  to 
pricking,  burning,  or  pinching  the  skin.  Let  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  the  paroxysms  take  place.  Malingerers  will  not 
select  the  night,  nor  a  situation  in  which  they  will  not  be  observed.  Tb«j 
are  not  likely  to  fall  in  a  way  or  in  a  position  to  receive  injury.  The  aspect 
of  confusion  and  shame  which  is  manifested  on  recovering  consciottsiieM  after 
an  attack  of  epilepsy  is  not  easily  feigned. 

Epilepsy  may  exist  for  a  long  time  before  its  existence  is  ascertuned  if  the 
paroxysms  occur  only  at  night.  The  disease  is  to  be  suspected  when  patienu 
complain  of  awakening  from  time  to  time  with  headache,  lassitude,  and  a 
wounded  tongue.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  diagnosis  ia  to  be  settkd 
by  causing  the  patient  to  be  watched  during  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  apprehension  felt  hj 
those  in  company  with  an  epileptic  lest  a  paroxysm  may  occur,  persons  are 
naturally  sensitive  with  respect  to  themselves  or  their  relatives  being  said  u> 
have  epilepsy.     For  this  reason  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  cooasal 
the  nature  of  the  paroxysms  even  from  the  physician.     To  avoid  the  depre«<- 
ing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  which  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is 
likely  to  produce,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  refrain  from  calling  it  epilepsy. 
In  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  under  my  observation  for  many  years,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  never  communicated  to  her.    The  paroxyaiDS,  whirk 
were  often  frequent  and  severe,  were  always  called  nervous  attacks,  and  sbr 
finally  died  of  an  intercurrent  afiection,  without  knowing  tlial  she  had  bern 
an  epileptic.     In  this  case,  ignorance  of  her  disease  enabled  her  to  partici- 
pate in  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  from  which,  owing  to  her  si-iisaurc 
nature,  she  would  have  shrunk  had  she  been  aware  that  she  was  affected  with 
epilepsy. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  epUepsy,  as  regards  immediate  danger  from  the 
paroxysms,  is  always  favorable.  Nor  does  epilepsy  tend  to  give  riae  to  any 
particuhir  disease  or  diseases  of  a  dangerous  character.  Epileptics,  as  a  rul«-« 
are  not  short-lived,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  death  arises  from  otltcr  dis- 
eases, to  the  development  of  which  the  epileptic  paroxysms  have  »uc  ei»- 
tributed.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  prognosis  is  moat  mfiiiur- 
able,  namely,  as  regards  the  persistence  of  the  malady.  In  the  vast  m^iuriiy 
of  cases,  the  disease  tends  to  become  confirmed,  and,  as  a  mle,  the  utliiaftK 
tendency  is  to  increasing  frequency  of  the  paroxysms. 

In  another  point  of  view  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  namely,  as  rcjgards  the 
mental  condition.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  disease  tends  intrinsically  to  iaipKir* 
ment  or  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Many  epileptica^  e6|iecuuli  *f 
the  paroxysms  recur  at  short  intervals,  sooner  or  later  fall  into  uBbccUisv. 
To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  due  to  causes  other  than  the  intrinaie 
dency  of  the  disease.  If  epilepsy  occur  in  early  life,  the  OMiital 
are  not  developed  by  education  and  those  occupations  which  involve  chrir 
exercise ;  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  occurs  at  a  later 
mental  faculties  progressively  fail  from  disuse.  The  unhappy  si 
this  terrible  disease  is  apt  to  lose  interest  in  those  objects  or  purawita  ta  i 
which  incite  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fi&cultiea.    Thia 
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part,  of  the  apparent  effect  of  epilepsy  on  the  mind,  has  an  important  practi- 
cal bearing. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  mild  attacks  having  an  evident  rela* 
tionship  to  ordinary  epilepsy,  which  may  be  called  epileptoid  attack*.  It  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  significance  of 
these  attacks.  They  are  considered  by  French  writers  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  epilepsy  which  they  call  petit  mal^  in  contradistinction  from  the 
ordinary  form  which  they  call  the  grand  or  haut  mal.  These  attacks  some- 
times precede  the  development  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  and  they  sometimes 
occur  intercurrently,  in  persons  who  are  confirmed  epileptics. 

The  epileptoid  attacks  are  multiform.  A  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  for 
a  few  seconds  occurs  in  some  cases,  during  which  the  body  may  remain  fixed, 
the  person  apparently  being  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  the  mental  faculties 
resuming  their  operation,  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  directly  the  attack 
passes  <^.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  epilepsy  under  my  observation,  the  patient, 
at  one  time,  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  was  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  the  kind  just  described.  During  the  attacks  she  remained  fixed 
in  the  position  in  which  she  happened  to  be  when  they  occurred.  For  ex- 
ample, if  standing  and  arranging  her  hair,  the  hands  were  fixed  precisely  as 
they  were  at  the  instant  of  the  seizure.  On  some  days  these  attacks  took 
place  a  great  number  of  times,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious 
of  their  occurrence.  In  the  fixation  of  the  body  and  limbs  these  attacks 
resemble  catalepsy.  In  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  only  convulsive  movements 
were  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Similar  attacks  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  convulsive  movements  of  other  of  the  facial  muscles,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  and  slight  laryngeal  spasm.  In  some  cases  the  patient  falls, 
but  recovers  and  rises  in  a  few  seconds.  Loss  of  consciousness  and  falling, 
in  some  cases,  are  unattended  by  any  convulsive  movements.  Trousseau 
relates  examples  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  epileptoid  attacks 
are  to  be  discriminated  from  syncope. 

In  other  epileptoid  attacks,  sudden  delirium  occurs,  continues  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  passes  off,  leaving  the  mind  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at 
the  instant  of  the  seizure.  The  delirium  is  manifested  in  different  ways! 
Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  the  patient  uttered  a  burst  of  laughter,  and 
when  asked  why  he  laughed,  he  looked  surprised,  having  no  knowledge  of 
what  he  had  done.  The  same  author  cites  examples  of  persons  engaged  in  con- 
versation, debate,  or  other  occupations,  abruptly,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  going  into  the  street  bareheaded,  and  walking  until  they  recovered 
themselves,  when  they  were  able  to  return  and  proceed  with  the  matter  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.^  The  following  ex- 
ample came  under  my  observation  in  one  of  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital : 
A  female  patient  quietly  standing  in  the  ward,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry,  and 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  ward  to  the  other.  The  urine  was  at  the  same  time 
expelled,  leaving  on  the  floor  traces  of  her  course.  Having  reached  the  end 
of  the  ward,  she  stopped,  looked  confused,  and  quietly  returned.  The  follow- 
ing is  another  example :  A  young  man,  who  had  been  subject  to  ordinary 
epilepsy  for  twelve  years,  came  to  see  me  accompanied  by  his  attending  phy- 
sician. On  the  previous  evening,  from  time  to  time,  he  had  paroxysms  of 
jumping  up  and  down  with  violence  for  a  few  seconds.  In  walking  to  my 
residence,  now  and  then  he  stopped  and  performed  his  jumping  movements 
in  the  street.  After  sitting  down  and  replying  quietly  to  my  questions,  he 
began  to  jump  violently  in  the  chair  for  a  few  seconds,  and  continued  to  do 
80  at  short  intervals.     He  was  desired  to  go  into  an  a^oining  room  during 
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the  consultation,  and  while  there  we  could  hear  him  jumping  from  time  to 
time  with  much  noise.  This  case  has  been  already  referred  to  in  oooneciioo 
with  '<  anomalous  muscular  movements." 

The  following  example  of  an  epileptoid  attack  is  interesting  from  its  pre- 
senting very  distinctly  the  aura  epileptica.  A  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
been  for  ten  months  in  disordered  health,  suffering  from  palpitation  and  mental 
depression.  He  described  paroxysms  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  time 
just  stated,  in  which  he  felt  a  flash,  as  he  termed  it,  originating  sometimes  in 
the  chest,  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, rising  upward,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and,  on  ready- 
ing the  head,  followed  by  momentary  confusion  of  mind.  He  had  never 
fallen.  In  some  of  these  attacks  he  had  felt  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  of  the  forehead.  The  attacks  were  irregular,  but  had  recurred  moiT 
or  less  frequently  every  week  for  the  preceding  ten  months.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, he  said  that  the  "  flash"  gave  the  sensation  of  a  stream  of  air  or  gas. 
He  had  never  read  or  heard  aught  of  the  epileptic  aura.  Nine  months  after- 
ward, this  patient  had  recovered  his  former  health,  and  no  longer  had  the 
paroxysms  above  described. 

Other  attacks  consist  of  convulsive  movements  of  certain  muscles  withoot 
loss  of  consciousness  or  delirium.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the  patient, 
a  young  man  apparently  in  perfect  health,  first  consulted  me  for  the 
sional  occurrence  of  convulsive  movements  of  the  upper  extremities.  Fi 
time  to  time,  the  hands  were  violently  jerked,  and  whatever  he  might  happes 
to  hold  at  the  time  was  thrown  with  great  force.  It  was  unsafe  for  him  id 
hold  fragile  articles.  A  careful  examination  in  this  case  revealed  nochii^ 
abnormal  save  these  convulsive  movements.  They  became  more  and 
frequent,  and,  shortly,  they  extended  to  the  lower  limbs,  so  that  he 
repeatedly  thrown  down  for  an  instant,  still  without  loss  of  oonscioosnesL 
At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  had  a  severe  paroxysm  «/ 
epilepsy,  and  the  malady  afterward  became  established.  In  a  case  ander 
observation  in  1864,  paroxysms  occurred  daily,  more  or  less  froqoently,  ia 
which  the  head  was  forcibly  drawn  toward  the  right  shoulder,  and  retained 
there  for  a  few  seconds.  This  affection  had  existed  for  five  years,  withoot 
eventuating  in  epilepsy.  The  paroxysms,  however,  had  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  severity,  and  he  appeared  to  have  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few 
seconds,  although  he  did  not  fall.  In  other  respects  the  patient  was  apfia- 
rently  well.  Being  a  young  physician,  he  suffered  from  the  anxiety  inridrat 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  attacks  might  be  premonitory  of  the 
graver  epileptic  paroxysms.  Three  years  afterward  he  wrote  to  me  that  the 
paroxysms  were  not  more  frequent,  but  more  severe,  causing  him  to  falL  He 
stated  that  they  were  controlled  by  large  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassima. 
Subsequently  he  had  some  paroxysms  of  well-marked  epilepsy.  In  1879  be 
reported  to  me  that  neither  epilepsy  nor  the  epileptoid  attacks  had  occurred 
for  several  years. 

In  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  12  years,  the  attacks  presented  the  foUofwin^ 
features:  Almost  daily,  often  at  the  breakfast  table,  she  suddenly  manifested 
a  changed  expression  of  countenance,  appearing  as  if  frightened,  sometimes 
uttered  some  exclamation  as  if  surprised,  and  her  consciousness  was  loss  for 
a  few  seconds.  Sometimes  the  face  was  distorted.  When  consciooso^as 
returned,  she  almost  invariably  asked  ^'what  time  is  it?*'  There  had  nevrr 
been  any  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  but  they  were  sometimes  rigid. 
There  was  never  any  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Epileptoid  attacks,  occurring  in  persons  who  have  never  had  weD-marked 
epileptic  paroxysms,  are  to  be  considered  as  denoting  a  pathological  condition 
which  is  essentially  that  of  epilepsy.     Hence,  the  obvious  im^tortance  of  not 
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overlooking  tfaeir  significance,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  fully  devel- 
oped malady  which  is  foreshadowed.  Facts  showing  how  frequently  epilep- 
toid  attacks  occur  without  being  followed  by  the  graver  form  of  the  disease 
are  wanting,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  by  no  means  invariably  follows. 
The  physician,  therefore,  should  not  excite  unduly  the  fears  of  the  patient 
or  friends,  by  predicting  that  these  minor  forms  are  necessarily  the  precursors 
of  the  graver  form. 

The  treatment  of  epilepsy  relates  to  the  management  of  the  paroxysms  and 
to  measures  for  effecting  a  cure.  The  latter  are  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
tervals. Curative  treatment,  as  in  other  of  the  neuroses,  may  be  conveniently 
considered  as  rational  and  empirical. 

The  rational  treatment  consists  in  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  indications 
from  an  investigation  of  each  case  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
co-existing  disorders,  and  circumstances  which  may  be  suspected  of  standing 
in  a  caosative  relation  to  the  malady.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or 
plethoric,  dietetic  and  other  measures  addressed  to  this  states,  are  rationally 
indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  ansemic,  measures  of  an 
opposite  character  are  indicated.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  uterine 
s^ections,  and,  in  short,  morbid  disturbances  anywhere  in  the  economy, 
should  receive  appropriate  treatment ;  they  may,  possibly,  be  in  some  way 
concerned  in  the  development  or  perpetuation  of  the  malady.  The  presence 
or  otherwise  of  taenia  is  to  be  ascertained.  Inquiries  with  respect  to  syphilis 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Phimosis  calls  for  appropriate  surgical  treatment. 
Habits  of  life,  with  respect  to  the  probable  or  possible  causation,  are  to  be 
scrutinized.  Overtasking  of  mind  or  body,  undue  exposure,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sedentary  habits  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  with  regard  to  mental  and 
moral  infiuences,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  immoderate  use  of 
tobacco,  and  especially  over-indulgence  in  venery  or  the  practice  of  mastur- 
bation, are  to  be  inquired  into.  In  brief,  an  important  part  of  the  rational 
treatment  consists  in  enforcing  observance,  in  all  respects,  of  the  laws  of 
health.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  many  and  varied  details  which 
this  part  of  the  treatment  involves. 

The  empirical  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  remedies  or  thera- 
peutical measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative. 
The  number  of  these  is  large.  It  would  require  many  pages  simply  to 
enumerate  the  drugs,  the  curative  efficacy  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  has 
been  attested  by  honest  and  competent  observers.  The  list  is  so  extensive, 
the  testimony  with  respect  to  particular  remedies  is  so  conflicting,  and  the 
instances  of  incurable  epilepsy  are  so  many,  that  practitioners  are  apt  to  enter 
upon  the  treatment  of  a  case  without  much  expectation  of  success.  For  the 
reasons  just  stated,  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  allowed  to  continue  without 
persevering  efforts  to  effect  a  cure,  and  this  fact  may  in  a  measure  account 
fur  the  number  of  cases  in  which  patients  remain  hopelessly  epileptics.  Of 
the  host  of  remedies  which  have  been  employed,  many  have  doubtless  proved 
successful  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  But  without  any  disposition  to 
deceive  either  themselves  or  others,  psactitioners  have  often  been  led  to  over- 
estimate the  success  of  different  remedies  by  not  making  allowance  for  the 
following  facts:  Any  active  remedy  will  frequently  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysms  for  a  considerable  period.  Under  the  use  of  a  certain  remedy,  a 
patient  passes  weeks  or  months  without  a  paroxysm ;  he  is  ready  to  believe 
himself  cured,  and  the  physician  is  happy  to  participate  in  the  belief.  Now, 
sooner  or  later,  the  paroxysms,  in  most  cases,  return,  the  patient  despairs  of 
benefit  from  treatment,  or  consults  another  physician.  The  return  of  the 
malady  may  not  be  known  to  the  physician  who  had  supposed  that  a  cure 
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was  effected,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  maj  have  reputed  tlie  caae  ti  one 
cured  by  the  remedy  employed.  Again,  the  paroxysms  cease,  in  some  ctns, 
to  recar  for  weeks  or  months  or  years,  without  any  treatment.  I  have  notes 
of  a  case  in  which  paroxysms  more  or  less  in  number  every  month,  and  some- 
times fifleen  or  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours,  had  occurred  for  sixteen  jesn, 
a  great  variety  of  remedies  having  been  tried  without  avail ;  at  length,  after 
all  treatment  had  been  discontinued,  the  paroxysms  ceased  to  recur  for  tea 
or  twelve  years,  when  they  again  returned,  but  at  long  intervals.  MskinZi 
however,  due  allowance  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  malady  either 
by  the  treatment  or  spontaneously,  there  renoain  a  certun  number  of  «■- 
doubted  cures  effected  by  different  remedies.  In  view  of  this  &cU  cam 
should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  faithful  trial  of  many  remedies.  Of  the 
various  remedies  which  have  been  considered  as  curative,  those  witbia  late 
years  and  at  the  present  time,  in  most  repute,  are  the  following :  The  oitiate 
and  other  preparations  of  silver,  preparations  of  sine,  digitalis,  opium,  the 
narcotic  extracts,  more  especially  belladonna,  and,  above  all,  the  bnaide  d 
potassium. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  long  been  a  remedy  for  epUepsy,  and  its  oocssioeal 
efficacy  rests  on  abundant  testimony.  That  it  will  not  effect  a  care  in  the 
m^ority  of  cases,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  failing  to  make  trial  of  it  ia 
cases  which  resist  other  remedies.  Commencing  with  a  fractioa  of  a  pm 
three  ^mes  daily,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  three  or  four  gnuat. 
An  effect  of  the  prolonged  use  of  this  remedy,  in  some  cases,  is  to  br  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  permanent  blueness  of  the  skin.  To  avoid  this  effect,  the 
remedy  should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  after  having  been  continw'd  for  tvo 
or  three  months.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  less  likely  to  produoe  di^coloratioa 
of  the  skin,  but  is  less  powerful  as  a  remedy. 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  been  found  curative  by  diffinvst 
observers,  and  was  advocated  especially  by  Herpin,  who  claimed  that,  in  hii 
hands,  a  cure  was  effected  by  this  remedy  in  26  of  42  caaes.  The  node  ol 
administration  advised  by  Herpin,  is  to  give  at  first  from  six  to  ei^t  gram* 
daily  in  divided  doses  an  hour  after  each  meal.  The  quantity  given  <^1t  u 
to  be  increased  by  two  grains  each  week,  until  it  reaches  forty*fivc  grun^. 
this  quantity  to  be  continued  for  three  months.  The  remedy  ia  boc  %o  be 
discontinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits. 

The  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  according  to  Herpin,  by  this  or  mnj  renedr, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  small  number  of  fits  vhiri 
have  occurred.  If  there  have  been  more  than  five  hoiidred  fits,  the  prtib^ 
bility  of  a  cure  is  extremely  small.  In  a  few  cases,  under  my  obaervmlioa.  in 
which  the  treatment  as  laid  down  by  Herpin  was  faithfiiUy  carried  oaS«  the 
remedy  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cases  reported  by  this  author,  faowerer,  afiM 
indubitable  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  curative  power ;  and  with  refo> 
ence  to  any  remedy  for  this  disease,  there  is  no  known  awana  of 
beforehand  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  suceessful  in  any 
case.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  this  remedy,  it  has  brai 
to  continue  it  long  afler  the  maximum  of  quantity  is  reached, 
the  strong  antipathy  to  it  which  the  patient  aoquirea.  In  a  p 
after  his  prize  essay,  Herpin  advised  the  lactate,  in  preforenee  to  the  osiAr, 
of  zinc.  Babington  advocated  the  sulphate  of  sine,  and  carried  the 
given  per  diem,  A)r  several  weeks  in  succession,  to  86  gratos  withom 
nausea.     The  phosphate  and  the  valerianate  of  zinc  hmwe  bees 

The  ammoniated  copper  has  been  found  curative.  Of  twelve 
exclusively  with  this  remedy  by  Herpin,  four  were  cored.  The  doov  is  kah 
a  grain,  increased  gradually  to  four  or  five  gcaina.  The  — «>pfc^tr  of  caf(«v 
has  also  been  employed  successfully. 
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Digitalis  is  said  to  have  been  long  a  remedy  of  much  repute  in  Ireland  for 
epilepsy,  and  its  efficacy  was  attested  by  Sbarkey,  Crampton,  McCormack,  and 
CcfTigan.  The  infiision  is  the  preparation  to  be  preferred.  The  quantity 
given  daily  is  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which  is  tolerated,  and  continued 
steadily  for  several  months. 

Opium  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  as  sometimes  curative,  and, 
perhaps,  it  deserves  a  trial  more  extended  than  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
given  to  it.  The  evils  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium  are  to  be  considered,  but, 
with  a  fair  probability  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy,  the  physician  would 
be  warranted  in  exposing  his  patient  to  this  danger. 

Of  the  different  narcotic  extracts,  belladonna  has  the  strongest  claims, 
based  on  the  testimony  of  different  obHervers.     Trousseau  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  this  remedy,  as  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  and  frequently  ameliorating  the  condition  of  epileptics  when  it  fails 
to  prove  curative.     Trousseau  insists  that  a  fair  test  of  this  remedy  requires 
its  continuance  for  a  period  not  limited  to  months,  but  embracing  several 
years.     His  mode  of  administration  was  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  of  the 
extract  (gr.  ^)  once  daily,  to  be  continued  for  a  month  without  increase. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  the  dose  is  to  be  doubled,  until  as  large  a  dose  as 
can  b^  conveniently  borne  is  reached.     The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  differs 
in  difierent  cases.    After  the  disease  is  perceptibly  modified,  the  doses  are 
diminished  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  increased.     Atropine  may  be 
employed  in  lieu  of  belladonna,  the  mode  of  administration  being  similar.  With 
the  use  of  belladonna  or  atropine.  Trousseau  frequently  combined  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  lactate  of  zinc.^ 
Of  all  the  remedies  at  the  present  time  known  to  have  any  controlling  in- 
fluence over  this  disease,  the  bromide  of  potassium  justly  takes  the  lead. 
This  remedy  has  not  proved  as  successful  in  effecting  permanent  cures  as 
was  anticipated  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  employed  in  this  disease ; 
but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  paroxysms  do  not  recur  while  the 
remedy  is  in  use,  and,  when  this  result  is  not  obtained,  the  recurrence  of  the 
{taroxysms  is  often  rendered  less  frequent  and  their  severity  is  diminished. 
It  has  effected  permanent  cures,  making  due  allowance  for  occasional  sponta- 
neous recoveries,  but  probably  the  number  of  instances  is  not  large.     The 
remedy  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  distinct  bromism.     The 
doses  required  differ  considerably  in  different  cases  owing  to  difference  of 
tolerance.     For  an  adult,  a  scruple  of  the  salt  may  be  given,  at  first,  twice 
or  thrice  daUy.     These  doses  are  to  be  increased  until  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  disease  is  produced,  unless  bromism  be  induced,  even  if  40,  50,  or  60 
grcins,  in  each  dose,  be  reached.     Whenever  bromism  is  produced,  the  remedy 
lihould  be  discontinued  for  a  few  days  and  then  resumed.     If  no  effect  upon  the 
paroxysms  be  produced  within  two  or  three  months,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the 
remedy  longer.     Having  ascertained  the  effect  produced  upon  the  disease  and 
the  tolerance  of  the  remedy,  it  should  not  be  discontinued,  except  at  intervals, 
for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  that  is,  provided  the  paroxysms  are  prevented  or 
rendered  infrequent.    It  does  not  seem  to  be  as  yet  ascertained  how  far  the  other 
bromide  salts  share  in  the  efficacy  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.    They  should 
be  substituted  for  the  latter  if  it  be  not  well  tolerated.     The  hydrobromic 
acid  appears  not  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  it 
lias  even  been  thought  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.     It  is,  of 
course,  important  not  to  carry  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing  an  alarming  degree  of  bromism ;  and  the  fact  that,  given  too 
largely  or  continued  in  large  doses  too  long,  it  is  a  dangerous  toxical  agent, 

1  Clinique  Medicate. 
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is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  following  case  is  of  interest  as  showing  th<' 
value  of  the  remedy  and  the  tolerance  of  large  doses  for  a  long  time :  An 
epileptic  patient  came  to  me  about  six  years  ago,  and  was  placed  opoD  tb>' 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  was  given  pretty  steadily  for  a  ooupk  of  jeuv 
the  quantity  per  diem  being  about  a  drachm.  During  this  period  the  parox- 
ysms were  infrequent  and  light.  The  quantity  per  diem  was  increased  to 
two  drachms,  and  continued  steadily  for  about  two  years.  During  thu 
period  he  had  but  a  few  paroxysms,  and  they  were  not  severe.  Of  bis  owd 
accord,  from  some  misapprehension,  he  increased  the  quantity  per  diem  \o 
three  drachms,  which  he  took  for  about  two  years.  During  this  period  tn- 
was  exempt  from  paroxysms.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he  came  to  ^^t* 
me,  and  I  was  struck  at  once  by  his  appearance.  His  face  had  a  yacaot, 
idiotic  expression,  and  he  walked  with  a  staggering  gait  like  that  </ 1 
drunken  man.  Recognizing  bromism,  I  then  ascertained  the  quantiiyv^t*  • 
he  had  been  taking  for  the  past  two  years.  I  directed  him  at  once  to  »u- 
pend  the  remedy.  He  did  so  for  a  week  or  two,  but,  from  inability  to  ^^*-\^ 
he  resumed  the  dose  of  a  drachm  at  night.  Meanwhile,  he  bad  ^te\*r- 
paroxysm.  After  a  few  weeks  the  bromism  had  entirely  disappeared.  H- 
has  continued  the  remedy  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  at  night^  and  f«>r  u** 
months  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 

The  fact  of  syphilis  having  existed  at  a  |M5riod  even  remote,  should  I*  «^^« 
to  the  employment  of  the  antisyphilitic  medication,  namely,  the  M\^  '* 
potassium  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  other  remedies  which  are  worthy  of  tr.i.. 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  bromides  fail,  as  follows :  Strychnia,  or  nox  von.  &. 
recommended  in  small  doses,  especially  by  Marshall  Hall ;  cotyledon  Qin^>'  - 
cus,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  juice  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  inspissated  juir**  t< 
be  given  twice  daily ;  indigo,  commencing  with  moderate  doses  and  incn^^ 
ing  to  the  amount  which  the  stomach  will  bear ;  valerian,  in  lar^  doe«r»,  c*  t  - 
tinued  for  a  long  period ;  musk,  camphor,  cimicifuga,  and  the  oil  of  turprr :   • 

Van  dcr  Kolk  asserted  that  counter-irritation  over  the  nucha  br  mf%xi^  ' 
wet  cupping,  setons,  and  issues,  proved  in  his  hands  successful.     Otbrr>  hx* 
claimed  for  these  measures  success. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  paroxysm  depends  upon  a  morbid  ae  :   * 
springing  from  some  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  nervou«  cefitrr<,  .* 
that  the  aura  indicates  the  point  of  departure  of  this  agency,  it  faa5  brrn  r  -  • 
posed  to  interrupt  the  nervous  communications  with  the  part  by  iiic«a« 
ligatures,  section  of  nerves,  the  actual  cautery,  and  even  ampotAiKMi  ^^'  ■-" 
extremity.     But  in  the  great  majority  of  cas<fS  paroxysms  are  not  prri^'-i-  - 
by  an  aura^  and  when  this  exists  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conj^^ture  *. 
it  denotes  a  causative  agency.     It  is  claimed  that  in  some  instanc*^  io  vK 
an  aura  starts  from  an  extremity,  a  counter-irritant  applied  bt^twem  t^  s^^r*- 
ing  point  and  trunk  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the  paroxysm. 

Surgical  measures  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  in  addition  to  tboc«e  jvit  a«i    :  • 
to,  are,  ligation  of  the  carotids,  tracheotomy,  and,  nAer  injari«*«  q€  the  1«  * 
trephining.     Ligation  of  one  or  both  of  the  carotids  has  been  re|«-9ir- 
tried,  but  the  results  do  not  warrant  its  being  recommended.      Tk^  «ic« 
true  of  tracheotomy  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  Marshall    ILalL     I-^  ■ 
phining,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  epilepsy  maj  dtffw^    ' 
depressed  fracture  of  the  internal  Uble  of  the  skull,  spicola  %k  bear.  •  -  i 
collection  of  blood  or  pus,  is  a  warrantable  operation.     In  S5  ca.««<^  o>  o^:  't 
and  analyzed  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  the  resnlu  of  this  opermtiuQ  ««^   . 
follows :   '*  Relieved,  but  not  cured,  3.     Immediate  relief  aAer  ofkermt>.rf-.  %- 
no  further  note  of  result,  2.     Relieved  for  one  month  or  an<i«-r.  mhez     .• 
seen,  3 ;  between  one  and  six  mouths,  3;  between  six  months  mi>4  osji-  i..- 
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a ;  between  one  and  five  years,  3  ;  Set  down  cnredj  but  lapse  of  time  from 
datrt  of  operation  to  time  last  seen  not  given,  7."^ 

It  remains  to  consider  the  treatment  called  for  during  the  paroxysms. 
These  are  rarely  witnessed  by  the  physician,  save  when  a  series  of  parox- 
ysm8  occur  in  rapid  succession.  The  duration  of  a  single  paroxysm  is  so 
short  that,  if  the  physician  do  not  happen  to  be  present,  it  ends  before  he 
reaches  the  patient.  The  instructions  to  friends  or  attendants  should  be,  to 
place  the  patient  on  a  bed,  if  practicable,  and  not  to  attempt  to  restrain  by 
force  the  convulsive  movements.  All  articles  of  dress  which  constrict  the 
neck  or  chest  should  be  removed  or  loosened.  To  prevent  wounding  of  the 
tongue,  a  roll  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  soft  wood  may  be  introduced  between 
the  teeth.  A  congregation  of  spectators  around  the  patient  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  free  ventilation  provided  for.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
afier  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  and  soothed  by  cooling  lotions  to  the  head. 

Epileptics  should  sleep  in  beds  with  raised  sides  to  prevent  injury  from 
being  thrown  upon  the  floor  by  the  convulsive  movements,  if  a  paroxysm  occur 
daring  the  night.  They  should  be  under  observation,  as  far  as  practicable, 
during  the  night,  for  death  from  suffocation  has  resulted  from  the  face  being 
pressed  into  the  pillow  during  the  paroxysm. 

When  a  series  of  paroxysms  occur,  measures  may  be  employed  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  Ether,  valerian,  belladonna,  and  opium  may  be  given  for 
this  object.  The  most  effective  measure  is  the  inhalation  of  four  or  five 
drops  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  at  the  instant  of  a  premonition  or  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  {)aroxysm.  This  drug  arrests  the  paroxysm  by  relieving  the  spasm 
of  cerebral  arteries.  Patients  may  be  provided  with  this  remedy,  for  the 
purpose  of  warding  off  a  paroxysm.  A  paroxysm  may  perhaps  be  postponed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  preventable  by  any  measures  resorted  to  when  pre- 
monitions are  experienced.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  a  friend  sat  by 
the  side  of  a  {vatient  the  w^hole  of  an  afternoon,  and,  when  the  premonition 
was  felt,  dashed  a  little  water  into  the  face.  The  paroxysm  was  apparently 
prevented  for  the  time,  but  it  occurred  as  soon  as  the  effort  to  prevent  it  was 
discontinued. 

A  highly  important  point  connected  with  the  management  of  epileptics 
relates  to  measures  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties.  In  so 
far  as  impairment  of  mind  proceeds  from  disuse  of  the  mental  faculties,  it 
may  be  obviated  or  retarded  by  taking  pains  to  secure  as  much  exercise  of 
these  faculties  as  practicable.  It  conduces  greatly  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
unhappy  condition. of  epileptics  for  them  to  participate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  interests  and  social  enjoyments  of  life ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  conceal  from  them  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  malady 
with  which  they  are  afflicted.  I  have  known  marriage  to  be  advised  by  the 
physician  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman.  Such  advice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
censured.  There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  malady  will  be  favorably 
affected  by  marriage.  With  reference  to  this  step,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  explain  fully  to  the  family  of  the  patient,  if  not  to  the  patient,  the 
nature  of  the  malady. 

The  existence  of  epilepsy  is  an  important  fact  in  certain  medico-legal  cases. 
In  the  transient  delirium  which  sometimes  succeeds  epileptic  paroxysms,  and 
which  may  be  incident  to  epileptoid  attacks,  violence  to  others,  and  even 
homicide,  may  be  committed.     The  occasional  occurrence  of  delirium,  lasting 

*  Vide  article  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  etc.,  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  March,  1852.  Prof.  Smith,  in  this  article,  gives  a  summary  of  facts  with 
respect  to  setons,  issues,  cauterizations,  and  mozas,  operations  on  the  scalp,  trache- 
otomy, amputatioDi  operations  on  the  nerves,  operations  on  the  arteries,  and 
trephining. 
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for  hoare  or  dasjs^  in  connection  with  tbe  disease,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  id 
giving  medical  testimony.  An  epileptic  under  mj  observation,  a  quiet, 
docile  man,  has  repeatedly  said  to  me,  with  an  appearance  of  much  concern, 
that  he  had  fears  that  he  might  kill  some  one.  He  slated  that  he  was  cod* 
scions  at  the  moment  of  an  intense  desire  to  kill  any  one  who  irritated  him. 
The  treatment  of  cases  in  which*  epileptoid  attacks  occur,  either  with  or 
without  the  occurrence  of  epilepsia  gravior,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  csm 
of  the  latter  form  of  the  disease. 
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THE  NEUBOSES-^OoHnxuin.) 

Hysteri*.    Hjitaro-cpUepiy.    Ofttalepty.    BettMy.    SomnaDballam.   TctaaiBi. 

Hysteria. 

THE  name  hysteria,  as  commonly  used,  embraces  a  multiplicity  of  morbid 
phenomena.     It  is  used  to  denote  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  d^^oim 
system  and  of  the  mind,  entering  largely,  as  a  morbid  element,  into  a  Tarirtj  fit 
affections.     The  hysterical  condition,  as  regards  the  mind,  involves  a  mori'id 
susceptibility  to  emotions  and  a  defective  power  of  the  will  to  restrain  tbrir 
manifestations.     A  person,  whether  male  or  female,  is  said  to  be  hyslerKx 
who  weeps  or  laughs  irrepressibly  on  inadequate  occasions,  and  when  thi-^ 
emotional  acts  are  incongruous.     Frequently  these  manifestations  of  oppc^itf 
emotions  occur  in  alternation,  and  with  an  abrupt  transition.     WeefMOg  and 
laughter  are  physiological  acts  when  they  represent  emotions  which  arr 
natural,  that  is,  excited  by  adequate  causes,  and  not  exceeding  the  booad* 
which  observation  shows  to  be  consistent  with  health.     These  acts  are  patli  - 
logical  when  they  do  not  represent  corresponding  emotions,  or  wb<*o  thrj 
proceed  from  emotions  which  are  unnatural  in  view  of  the  circiim»lanr>« 
under  which  they  occur.     The  emotions  may  be  real,  bat  morbidij  exeitmi 
or  in  morbid  excess.     On  the  other  hand,  the  hysterical  manifeatmtJORfw  ^^ 
some  cases,  simulate  emotions  which  do  not  exist.     Patients  sometimiea  wf*y 
violently  without  experiencing  mental  anguish,  and  laugh  immoderatelT  vitb- 
out  enjo3rment.   An  intelligent  and  estimable  lady,  in  advanced  life,  who  wb^ 
under  my  observation  for  many  years,  was  subject  to  spells  of  ottering  V  -^1 
explosive  sounds  resembling  those  of  laughter,  from  which  slie  d««larrd  •>'■  ■ 
was  unable  to  refrain.     They  were  called,  in  the  family,  her  laajriiia;  *^ 
screaming  fits.     These  were  the  only  hysterical  phenomena  in  the 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  administer  a  full  opiate  to  arrest  tbem. 

A  tendency  to  exaggerate  subjective  symptoms  of  disease  oAen 
the  hysterical  condition,  proceeding  sometimes  from  an  exaggrrai 
existing  symptoms,  and  sometimes  from  a  morbid  desire  to  excite  k 
sympathy.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  tfar 
tioner  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  tendency  in  his  inv(*stigmtkm  of  3j 
toms.  In  some  cases  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  mind  lovii  pHtimt^  "* 
undertake  to  practise  gross  frauds  as  regards  their  ailmenta.  TImpj  prr»r<i. 
to  have  extraordinary  disorders,  and  resort  to  ingenioos  and  pi'r%Firfn^ 
efforts  of  deception.  Here,  too,  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  phyvactaa  arr 
called  into  requisition.     He  meets  not  infrequently  with  hystcriaal 
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ing  as  well  as  hjsterical  self-deception.  Owing  to  the  facts  just  stated, 
hysteria  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  either  imaginary  complaints 
or  imposition  ;  hence,  many  are  loath  to  consider  themselves  as  affected  with 
bjsteria,  and  the  physician  learns  reserve  in  the  use  of  this  term  in  his  inter* 
eoarse  with  his  patients. 

Other  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  condition  are,  a  painful  sense  of  con- 
itriction  in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat, 
known  as  the  globus  hystericus.  To  these  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
morbid  sensations  might  be  added,  such  as  cephalalgia,  tinnitus  aurium^ 
eructations,  abdominal  tympanites,  irregular  chills  with  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, diuresis,  twitching  of  muscles,  cramps,  etc.  etc.  Now,  the  nervous  and 
mental  disorder  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  hysterical 
condition,  may  be  associated  with  a  host  of  affections.  This  condition  may 
enter  more  or  less  as  an  element  into  almost  any  disease.  There  are  certain 
mfr<?ctions  often  found  associated  with  symptoms  denoting  this  condition.  It 
w\\\  suffice  to  enumerate  the  more  important  of  these,  as  follows :  1.  Neuralgia, 
ei^pecially  supra-orbital,  oervico-occipital,  and  dorso-intercostal.  A  form  of 
neuralgia  almost  pathognomonic  is  that  in  which  the  patient  describes  the 

Gin  as  if  produced  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  head  (clavus  hystericus).  2. 
yperaesthesia  of  the  surface,  either  limited  to  certain  situations  or  diffused 
orer  the  body.  Affecting  the  abdominal  walls,  it  simulates,  in  some  cases, 
peritonitis.  8.  Ansesthesia,  local  or  general.  This  is  sometimes  unilateral 
(bemi-ana»thesia),  and  generally  of  the  left  side.  Not  infrequently  the 
sensibility  to  tact  remains,  while  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  lost  (analgesia). 
4.  Different  varieties  of  functional  paralysis,  more  e8[>ecially  paraplegia,  and 
n^TToos  aphonia.  5.  The  so-called  hysterical  cough  {vide  page  306).  6. 
Ilypenesthesia  of  the  joints  simulating  grave  articular  disease.  7.  Pain  and 
teudemess  over  one  or  both  of  the  ovaries— oftenest  on  the  left  side.  8.  Re- 
t4;niioo  of  urine.     9.  Notable  diminution  or  suppression  of  urine  (ischuria). 

What  I  liave  called  the  hysterical  condition  embraces  the  milder  mani- 
f*^  tat  ions  of  hysteria.  Severer  forms  of  the  affection  are  hysterical  parox- 
TAjns  characterized  by  either  convulsive  movements,  or  coma  more  or  less  com- 
pi«'U%  or  delirium.  In  some  cases  convulsions  constitute  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  paroxysms,  coma,  in  these  cases,  usually  co-existing ;  in  other 
canes  coma  occurs  without  convulsions,  but  the  coma  may  precede  or  follow 
eofiTiilaioDS,  and  in  some  cases  delirium  is  the  prominent  feature.  The  severer 
forms  of  hysteria,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  threefold,  namely,  hysterical 
eofiralsi<ms,  hysterical  coma,  and  hysterical  delirium. 

Hysterical  convulsions  occur  in  persons  subject  to  the  milder  manifestations 
of  hjsteria,  and  the  latter  are  frequently  premonitions  of  the  former.  The 
dHTelopmeot  of  the  paroxysm  is  generally  gradual ;  the  convulsions  are  pre- 
CM?«l«*d  by  notable  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  by  a  sense  of  choking 
ftr  suffocation,  and  sometimes  by  a  feeling  as  if  a  solid  body,  or  ball,  ascended 
from  Che  abdomen  to  the  throat  {globus  hystericus).  The  convulsive  move- 
m»'nt8  are  often  first  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs. 
Other  o€  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  rarely  affected,  and,  hence,  movements 
Biirte  ix^  less  rapid  of  the  eyes  and  constant  nictation  are  highly  distinctive 
of  an  brsterical  [laroxysm,  if  the  movements  be  limited  to  these  facial  mus- 
rt-,.  These  muscles  may  be  alone  affected,  but  frequently  the  convulsive 
mtt\  #'fnents  extend  to  the  extremities  and  trunk. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs 
itf.  tlH*r  are  not  purely  automatic.  Patients  throw  their  limbs  in  various 
di'rv-ctionA,  they  tumble  about  the  bed  with  violence,  rolling  from  the  bed  to 
ih*-  floor,  and  striking  with  force  against  solid  substance^  if  not  prevented; 
'hf-T  atrusrgl®  ^i^  ^^^^^  ^^^  attempt  to  restrain  them,  and  sometimes  show 
53 
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a  prodigiona  degree  of  strength.  After  making  active  movemects  for  seTenl 
minutes,  they  remain  comparatively  quiet  for  a  time,  and  the  convulsioof 
are  then  renewed.  At  times  they  grasp  the  throat  as  if  to  remove  an  ob- 
struction, strike  the  breast,  or  tear  the  hair.  These  movements  are  in  gmi 
measure  voluntary ;  they  are  directed  by  a  delirious  volition,  in  this  respect 
differing  essentially  from  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  eclampsia,  whi^  are 
purely  automatic  or  involuntary.  Automatic  movements,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  enter,  more  or  less,  into  hysterical  convulsions.  Tonic  spasm  of  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  trunk,  bending  the  body  backward  so  that  the  tnmk, 
head,  and  lower  limbs  form  the  arc  of  a  circle,  constituting  what  is  koown  as 
opisthotonos^  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hysteria.  The  jaws  are  sometimes 
firmly  closed,  as  in  trismus.  In  the  intervals  between  the  active  movement 
the  muscles  are  often  rigid. 

Consciousness  during  the  convulsive  movements,  and  in  the   interval. 
appears  to  be  lost,  but  generally  the  patient  has  more  or  less  cognizance  o: 
what  is  said  and  done,  a  fact  which  the  practitioner  may  often  turn  to  <rnnd 
account  in  the  management.     The  face  is  sometimes  flushed  and  sometimes 
pale;     Respiration  is  often  notably  disturbed,  in  some  cases  being  extremrly 
rapid  and  irregular,  in  other  cases  slow  and  suspirious.     It  is  extremely  rare 
for  foamy  saliva  to  be  ejected  from  the  mouth,  or  for  the  tongue  to  be  bitten. 
The  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  muscles  of  respiration,  which  characterizes 
epilepsy,  is  wanting,  the  nostrils  are  usually  dilated,  nictation  and  movemcn:^ 
of  the  eyes  generally  continue.     The  pulse  is  frequently  but  little,  or  not  at 
all,  affected.     The  heart,  however,  sometimes  acts  with  violence  and  irTvs:«- 
larity.    The  tranquillity  of  the  circulation,  in  some  cases,  is  a  striking  feature. 
The  duration  of  tlie  paroxysm  varies  much  in  different  cases.    It  very  nuvij. 
if  ever,  is  limited  to  a  few  moments ;  it  may  continue  for  a  period  varyins 
from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.     The  convulsive  movements  gradoaliv  go 
off,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm  is  frequently  accompanied  tr 
cries,  groans,  sighs,  loud  weeping,  or  spasmodic  laughter.     Copious  dioieRs 
is  apt  to  occur  at  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm. 

It  is  important  to  discriminate  hysterical  convulsions  from  epileptic  parox- 
ysms and  epileptiform  convulsions  or  eclampsia.  The  foregoing  ^etch  pre- 
sents certain  points  which,  in  general,  suffice  for  the  differential  diagioosi^ 
namely,  the  evidence  of  volition  in  the  character  of  the  movements,  the  gradial 
development  of  the  attack,  absence  of  convulsive  movements  of  the  mnsdes 
of  the  face,  excepting  those  of  the  eyes,  absence  of  foamy  saliva  and  blood 
upon  the  lips,  the  respiration  disordered,  but  not  suspended  by  spasm  of  the 
larynx  and  respiratory  muscles,  the  long  duration  of  the  paroxysms,  the  in- 
complete loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  the 
hysterical  condition  prior  to  and  following  the  paroxysm.  It  is  a  fact,  bov- 
ever,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  epilepsy  or  eclampsia  may  be  conjoined  milk 
hysterical  couvulsions. 

Hysterical  coma  enters  more  or  less  into  the  paroxysms  just  described.  It 
may  precede  and  follow  them.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convubire 
movements  limited  to  the  eyelids  or  eyes,  but  it  occurs  without  any  ooovnl- 
sions.  In  a  case  of  simple,  ordinary  hysterical  coma,  the  patient  lies  appi>- 
rently  in  a  state  of  profound,  tranquil  sleep.  The  countenance  presents  a 
natural  appearance ;  the  respiration  is  quiet,  with  perhaps  occasional  fi^. 
The  pulse  is  regular,  and  is  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded ;  theie  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  Attempts  to  muse  the  panont 
from  this  state  are  eitiier  ineffectual,  or  answers  to  questions  are  obtained 
with  much  difficulty  in  feeble  whispers.  The  muscles  offer  resistance  to 
efforts  to  separate  the  jaws.  The  ^uasi'-comatose  state  continaes  for  a  van- 
able  period,  often  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days,  if  not  successfully  tnsiedi 
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Patients  in  this  state  are  not  completely  unconscious ;  they  are  cognizant  of 
what  is  said  and  done.  Sensibility  to  pain  is  blunted,  but  not  abolished; 
pinching  or  pricking  the  skin  may  be  borne  without  flinching,  but  stronger 
impressions,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  application  of  a  heated  hammer  or 
the  prolonged  cold  douche,  occasion  suffering. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  occasion  great  alarm,  and  the  physician  will  naturally 
participate  in  the  apprehensions  of  friends  if  he  fail  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  aflfection.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  apoplexy,  and  the  diagnostic 
points  are  as  follows  :  The  attacks  do  not  present  the  stertor  of  apoplexy,  and 
hemiplegia  is  wanting;  the  pupils  respond  readily  to  light;  the  patient  id 
perhaps  known  to  be  subject  to  hysteria.  The  symptoms  of  the  hysterica^ 
condition  precede  the  coma.  The  age  of  the  patient  will  be  likely  to  t>« 
under  the  period  when  apoplexy  is  most  apt  to  occur ;  and  in  ordinary  nyss 
terical  coma  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  generally  speedily  declared  by  th^ 
efficacy  of  certain  measures  of  treatment  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Ursemic  coma  is  to  excluded.  Antecedent  and  co-existing  symptoms 
relating  to  the  urine,  general  dropsy,  in  some  cases,  and  the  absence  of  hys* 
terical  premonitions,  will  suffice  for  this  differential  diagnosis.  Abercrombie 
related  cases  of  fatal  coma,  occurring  in  women,  which  are  liable  to  be  miS' 
taken  for  hysteria,  nothing  being  found  after  death  to  account  for  the  coma 
except  cerebral  congestion.  Williams  described  these  cases  in  the  following 
terms :  ^'A  young  female  becomes  anaemic,  and  after  exhibiting  various  symp* 
toms  of  feeble  general  circulation,  with  headache,  drowsiness,  and  impaired 
sensorial  functions,  suddenly  becomes  worse,  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
with  dilated  pupils,  sometimes  varied  by  slight  manifestations  of  delirium, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  partial  heat  of  the  head,  and  dies  comatose. 
On  opening  the  head,  a  small  quantity  of  serum  is  found  under  the  arachnoid 
and  in  the  ventricles,  sometimes  with  a  little  lymph  (in  one  case  there  was 
none).  The  vascularity  of  the  membranes  is  remarkable,  but  the  vessels 
most  distended  are  the  veins,  and  in  the  larger  of  these  and  in  the  longitudi- 
nal sinus  there  is  a  firm  coagulum."^  I  had  met  with  cases  answering  to  this 
description  many  years  ago,  before  uraemia  was  as  well  understood  as  now. 
The  existence  of  uraemia  in  such  cases  would  seem  now  to  afford  a  rational 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena ;  yet  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in 
which  repeated  careful  examinations  of  the  urine  gave  no  evidence  of  renal 
disease. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  confounding  the  coma  dependent  on  meningitis  for 
hysterical  coma.  Meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  of  the  coma  not 
having  been  preceded  by  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  that  disease,  namely, 
pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  throbbing  of  the 
carotids,  etc.  The  thermometer  will  aid  in  the  exclusion  of  meningeal  or 
any  other  acute  inflammation.  If  an  acute  inflammation  exist,  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  more  or  less  raised ;  whereas,  hysteria,  existing  alone,  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  increase  of  heat.  By  this,  also,  meningitis  may  be  excluded 
in  cases  of  hysterical  delirium. 

Under  the  head  of  hysterical  coma  may  be  embraced  certain  extraordinary 
cases,  in  which  the  mental  faculties,  the  senses,  and  sensibility  are  suspended 
more  completely  and  for  a  longer  period  than  in  ordinary  cases.  These  cases 
are  likely  to  occasion  much  embarrassment  in  the  mind  of  the  young  practi- 
tioner. As  an  illustration,  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  I  have 
given  with  considerable  detail,  an  account  of  a  hospital  case,  of  which  a 
synopsis  is  as  follows :  The  patient,  a  man  25  years  of  age,  was  admitted  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the  previous  history  not  having  been  ascertained. 
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He  remained  most  of  the  time  in  an  unconscioas  state  for  seven  da^rs.  The 
eyes  were  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  closed.  He  appeared  to  take  no 
notice.  The  pupils  were  mobile,  and  neither  contracted  nor  dilated.  Flies 
creeping  over  the  face  and  even  over  the  conjunctiva  did  not  disturb  him. 
Drinks  introduced  into  the  mouth  were  retained  there  for  some  lime,  and 
mostly  escaped.  The  respirations  were  perfectly  normal;  the  pulse  76, and 
regular ;  the  skin  was  natural,  and  there  was  neither  distension  nor  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen.  He  lay  motionless,  not  changing  his  podition,  and 
giving  no  manifestation  of  suffering. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  cold  douche,  which  had  no  effect,  enemata 
of  turpentine  and  assafoetida,  and  fluid  nourishment  by  the  mouth.  Th« 
urine  was  withdrawn  with  the  catheter.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  marked 
improvement.  The  eyes  were  open,  and  denoted  intelligence,  but  he  did 
not  speak  nor  give  heed  to  questions.  He  took  nutriment  frcN^ly  and  with 
apparent  relish.     On  this  day  he  had  a  paroxysm  of  violent  weeping. 

He  relapsed  into  the  former  condition  on  the  flftli  day.  Castor  oil  wia 
prescribed  on  this  day,  no  dejection  having  taken  place  since  his  admission. 
He  urinated  voluntarily,  while  preparations  were  making  to  introduce  tbf 
catheter.  The  bowels  were  moved  freely  after  four  minims  of  croton  oil  h*! 
been  given.  He  resisted  the  administration  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  of  drink 
and  nourishment.  The  dejections  were  not  passed  in  bed,  but  he  di*po«^i 
his  body  so  that  they  were  passed  upon  the  floor.  On  the  seventh  day,  there 
being  no  material  change,  "  firing"  was  resorted  to  by  means  of  a  hammer 
heated  by  boiling  water.  He  bore  the  heated  iron  for  some  time  with* ►it 
manifesting  pain,  but,  on  continuing  the  application,  he  made  vi«»oroiM  rr«i*t- 
ance,  and,  at  length,  protruded  the  tongue  when  requested,  and  took  bnui  \j 
and  water  freely. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  improvement  was  marked.  He  took,  how«*ver,  l«ul 
little  notice,  and  replied  to  questions  slowly  in  a  feeble  whisi^er.  On  t:*" 
eleventh  day  he  was  dressed,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  and  ma«i«f  to  «:i 
up.  He  remained  sitting  in  one  position,  the  eyes  fixed  in  one  dtn^ct^n. 
He  protruded  the  tongue  slowly  and  partially,  when  n»quosie<l,  bat  did  r.  i 
reply  to  questions.  On  the  twelfth  day  there  was  a  marked  change.  U- 
greeted  me  with  a  smile,  and  offered  his  hand.    He  walked  of  his  own  aco**^!. 

He  relapsed  on  the  fourteenth  day  into  the  former  state  of  uncon«ci«MiMi*-«^ 
and  <*  firing"  was  again  resorted  to.  By  this  measure  he  was  roust-d  «~r5- 
ciently  to  take  nutriment.  He  continued  in  this  state  until  the  st'ventf-r:  '^ 
day.  On  that  day  he  was  made  to  walk  about  the  ward  with  &<5isiaiM>f«  s,-  i 
the  experiment  was  tried  of  leaving  him  unsupported.  After  remainin^r  n  - 
tionless  for  several  minutes,  he  drop])ed  down,  but  in  a  way  not  to  nro  ;^' 
any  injury. 

On  the  eigliteenth  day  ho  talked  and  walked  about  of  his  own  acmM.     (  ^ 
the  nineteenth  day  he  again  relapsed  into  silence  and  unwillingnesj^  to  t:  ^^ 
food.     ^^  Firing"  was  resumed,  and,  by  means  of  this  measure,  he  V3u«  hla  . 
to  walk  into  the  o|)en  air.     On  the  twentieth  day  he  walked  aboot^  t*tr.,  t.- 
talked  freely.     After  this  date  he  progressively  improved  and  was  tiiM^ftar^-*  . 
well  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertained  respecting  the  cause  of  this  attack.  T>«' 
patient  stated,  after  his  recovery,  that  he  recollected  wliat  luul  cKvurrv^  dur- 
ing his  illness.  I  did  not  discover  that  the  mind  was  excluMV^'lj  oc*rtq 
by  any  dominant  idea,  as  in  ecstasy.  Consciousness  was  not  U^t^  ^mt  f- 
exercise  of  the  faculties  dependent  on  the  cercbro^spinal  srvtecn  w»v«  in  a 
great  measure,  suspended.  A  morbid  moral  perverseness  appeanr«|  to  iv  m  - 
element  in  the  case,  as  in  most  cases  of  hysteria,  but  it  was  certaija  •^^^  ■ 
patient  was  not  a  malingerer. 
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The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  coma,  in  this  case,  was  based  on  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  stated,  together  with  the  absence  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  the 
evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  of  any  other  organ.  I  have  met  with 
a  few  other  cases  presenting  the  same  characteristic  features,  and  in  two  of 
these  instances  the  patients  were  of  the  male  sex.  In  one  of  the  cases  cata* 
lepsy  existed.     In  each  case  the  termination  was  in  recovery. 

Hysterical  delirium  occurs  generally  subsequent  to,  or  in  alternation  with, 
the  paroxysms  of  convulsions  or  of  coma  which  have  been  described ;  but  it 
also  occurs  alone.  It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  symptoms  characteristic 
of  the  hysterical  condition.  The  delirium  is  active,  and  is  manifested,  in  some 
cases,  by  wild,  excited  talking,  the  mind  passing  rapidly  from  one  topic  to 
another.  The  mind  may  run  on  either  gay  or  grave  topics,  or  there  may  be 
an  incongruous  union  of  both.  Patients  are  sometimes  violent.  Occasionally 
they  use  vulgar  and  obscene  language.  In  some  cases  the  mind  acts  under 
the  influence  of  insane  delusions,  and  these  sometimes  involve  spectral  illu- 
sions. 

Of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  in  the  severer  forms  just  described,  all  that 
can  be  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is,  it  involves  a  functional  morbid 
condition  affecting  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  its  relations  with  the 
mental  faculties.  An  important  element  of  the  affection  is  disorder  and  weak* 
ness  of  the  will ;  the  affection,  however,  is  by  no  means  purely  mental,  but  pro- 
ceeds from  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  organs  with  which  the  perceptive 
and  emotional  faculties,  together  with  the  will,  are  connected.  The  three 
forms  of  hysteria  which  have  been  described  difler  considerably  as  regards 
the  morbid  manifestations,  but  that  they  are  different  forms  of  one  affection 
is  shown  by  their  co-existence  or  occurrence  in  alternation,  by  certain  symp- 
toms, characteristic  of  the  hysterical  condition,  which  occur  alike  in  connec- 
tion with  each  form,  and  by  the  fact  that  what  we  know  of  the  causation 
applies  equally  to  the  three  forms. 

Hysteria  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pa- 
tients are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  I  have  known  it  to  be 
well  marked  in  a  girl  ten  years  old.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  either  before 
the  evolution  of  the  sexusd  instinct,  or  after  the  period  when  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  venereal  desires  have  ceased ;  but  it  sometimes  continues  into 
advanced  age.  The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  hysterical  condition 
are  not  very  uncommon  in  males.  The  name  hysteria,  therefore,  which,  in 
its  etymology,  signifies  the  uterus,  is  a  misnomer. 

The  causation  appears  to  require  a  peculiarity  of  constitution.  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  constitutionally  prone  to  hysteria,  and  there  are  many 
who  are  incapable  of  having  it.  The  hysterical  diathesis  is  apt  to  exist  in 
members  of  the  same  family.  A  great  variety  of  causes  may  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  affection,  among  the  more  frequent  being  anaemia, 
overtasking  of  mind  and  body,  mental  anxiety  or  grief,  and  the  prostration 
incident  to  various  diseases.  The  influence  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  sexual 
system  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  agency  of  excessive 
venereal  indulgence,  or  of  masturbation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  continence 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Sudden  disappoint- 
ment, affliction  from  loss  of  friends,  violent  anger,  jealousy,  and  other  kinds 
of  strong  mental  excitement,  often  act  as  the  exciting  causes  of  an  hysterical 
paroxysm.  A  desire  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  friends  or  others  anxiety  or 
alarm,  and  to  furnish  occasions  for  interest  or  sympathy,  contributes  to  that 
abandonment  or  perversion  of  the  power  of  the  will,  which  enters  into  the 
paroxysms.  The  hysterical  constitution  may  be  developed,  and  is  often 
fostered,  by  the  absence  of  wholesome  restraint  and  discipline  in  the  manage- 
ment of  youth,  and  by  an  unfortunate  habit  to  which  women,  more  than 
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men,  are  apt  to  become  addicted,  namely,  of  concentrating  nndulj  the 
tion  on  personal  sensations  and  sentiments. 

As  regards  prognosis,  hysterical  attacks  are  proverbially  devoid  of  danger. 
The  practitioner,  however,  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hysteria  may 
be  associated  with  affections  which  are  serious.  He  should  not  be  too  ready 
to  set  down  morbid  phenomena  to  the  account  of  hysteria.  It  behooves  faia 
to  be  careful  not  to  confound  hysteria  with  other  affections. 

The  treatment  of  hysteria  is  to  be  considered  with  reference,  ^»'*',  to  the 
hysterical  condition,  and,  second,  to  the  paroxysms  which  have  been  describeiL 

The  hysterical  condition  calls  for  remedies  to  soothe  the  nervous  ^y«teiii, 
but  opiates  are  to  be  avoided.      Valerian,  assafoetida,  lactucarium,  ether. 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  are  appropriate  reme- 
dies.   Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  most  efficient.    The  bromide  of  potade^ium 
has,  in  some  cases,  a  remarkably  soothing  effect.     Alcoholic  stimulants  shoald 
be  recommended,  if  at  all,  with  great  reserve,  lest  the  patient  take  advant^j^ 
of  the  sanction  of  the  physician,  and  resort  to  them  more  frequently  ani 
freely  than  prudence  warrants.     The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
is  hygienic.     The  object  is  to  invigorate  both  body  and  mind.     With  rojrard 
to  bodily  vigor,  good  diet,  abundant  exercise  in  the  o{)en  air,  and  regular 
habits  as  regards  sleep  are  important.     With  regard  to  menial  vigor,  h^th> 
ful  occupation  of  mind,  and  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything  calcu- 
lated to  produce  undue  development  of  the  sentiments  and  passions,  or  ro 
excite  the  imagination,  are  to  be  enjoined.     The  causes  which  nniay  be  ^a^^ 
pected,  in  individual  cases,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable.     'Y\x 
patient  should  be  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  power  of  the  will  tu 
resist  a  tendency  to  give  way  to  emotional  disturbance.     For  this  purpose. 
the  discreditable  character  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  with 
advantage.     The  moral  management  will  involve  details  suited  to  iDdivido&l 
cases,  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion,  delicacy,  and  tact  of  the  practi- 
tioner.    Cases  in  which  ailments  are  exaggerated  or  simulated  with  a  view 
to  excite  attention,  curiosity,  or  commiseration,  are  unhappily  not  infreqoeoc. 
As  the  determination  of  the  patients,  in  these  cases,  is  not  to  get  well,  the 
varied  measures  of  treatment  which  are  adopted  prove,  of  course,  ineffectuaL 
These  cases  sometimes  tax  severely  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  physician. 

In  treating  cases  of  hysterical  convulsions,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miod  that, 
if  left  to  pursue  their  course,  simply  preventing  the  patient  from  the  self- 
infiiction  of  wounds  or  bruises,  they  would  end  of  their  own  accord,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  patient  if  the  paroxysm  were  allowed  to 
exhaust  itself.  But  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  friends  generally  require  a 
resort  to  measures  to  arrest  the  convulsive  movements.  The  prolonged  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  douche  to  the  head  is  generally  successful.  The  head  «/ 
the  patient  is  to  be  held  over  a  tub,  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it  continu- 
ously until  the  convulsions  cease,  and  the  patient  admits  being  relieved  and 
begs  that  the  measure  may  be  discontinued.  Recollecting  that  consciou^iDess 
is  not  usually  abolished,  and  that  the  convulsions  depend  upon  a  delirious 
volition,  the  physician  should  take  care  to  state  repeatedly  that  the  doocbe  k 
to  be  persisted  in  until  the  patient  is  able  to  express  relief,  and  is  to  be  re* 
peated  if  the  relief  be  not  permanent.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  efficiencT 
of  this  measure  depends,  considerably  if  not  chiefly,  on  its  moral  effect  The 
physician  should  sJso  give  to  the  friends,  within  the  hearing  of  the  patient, 
positive  assurances  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  that  the  paroxysm  wiU  cer- 
tainly be  arrested.  After  the  convulsions  cease,  if  the  patient  be  much  di»- 
tresed,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  hypodermic 
method,  but  if  valerian,  assafoetida,  or  ether  will  suffioe,  they  are  to  be 
ferred. 
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In  an  ordinary  paroxysm  of  hysterical  coma,  the  douche,  as  just  described, 
will  almost  invariably  succeed  in  restoring  consciousness.  The  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued,  with  respect  to  moral  management,  as  in  paroxysms  of  hys- 
terical convulsions.  The  treatment,  after  consciousness  is  restored,  is  the 
same  as  in  cases  of  convulsions  after  these  have  ceased.  In  cases  of  prolonged 
hysterical  coma,  *'  firing,"  repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  the  most  effective 
measure.  Nourishment  should  be  given,  forcibly  if  necessary,  and  as  sensi- 
bility and  consciousness  return,  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  taking  food,  sitting 
upf  and  performing  other  voluntary  acts,  should  be  enforced. 

In  hysterical  delirium,  if  mild,  the  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned, 
valerian,  assafcetida,  etc.,  with  soothing  management,  may  suffice.  If  the 
delirium  be  violent,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  carried  to  the  point  of  nausea, 
will  be  likely  to  tranquillize  the  patient. 

After  the  paroxysms  have  ceased,  in  each  of  the  three  forms,  the  treatment 
resolves  itseli'  into  that  called  for  by  the  hysterical  condition. 

Hystero-Epilepsy. 

Hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  distinct  affections,  but  they  are  not  antagonistic 
to,  nor  incompatible  with,  each  other.  A  person  may  be  subject  to  both, 
and  it  may  happen  that  hysterical  phenomena  may  precede  or  follow  an  epi- 
It'ptic  paroxysm.  The  term  hystero-epilepsy,  as  used  by  Charcot  and  others, 
however,  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  hysteria  simulates  more  or  less  of  the 
phenomena  of  epilepsy.  In  an  hystcro-epileptic  paroxysm,  hysteria  is  the 
primary  and  essential  malady ;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  tonic  or  clonic  con- 
vulsionB  which  are  automatic ;  the  tongue  or  cheek  may  be  wounded,  and 
tVuuny  saliva  escape  from  the  mouth.  There  may  be  an  aura  which,  accord- 
itif^  to  Charcot,  often  has  its  source  in  one  of  the  ovaries.  Pressure  upon  a 
tender  ovary  sometimes  excites,  and  methodic  compression  sometimes  averts, 
a  paroxysm.  An  important  point  of  distinction  between  a  combination  of 
the  two  affections,  and  the  simulation  of  epilepsy,  is  that  the  latter  doe8  not 
involve  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  epileptic,  distinct  from  hysterical, 
(Atoxysms.  Cases  of  hystero-epilepsy,  as  thus  defined,  must  involve  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons,  which  gives  rise  to 
t-pilepny  when  distinct  from  hysteria;  this  condition  existing,  in  these  cases, 
only  as  incident  to  the  latter  affection. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  cases  of  epilepsy  existing  indepen- 
dently of  this  etiological  connection,  and  the  treatment  has  relation  chiefly  to 
tbe  hysteria. 

Catalepsy. 

The  aflTection  called  catalepsy,  as  this  term  is  now  commonly  used,  is  evi- 
«I*-nlIj  allied  to  one  of  the  forms  of  hysteria,  namely,  hysterical  coma.  In 
the  cataleptic  state,  the  sensory  functions,  volition  and  consciousness,  are 
m€pitly  or  entirely  su8|)onded.  So  far,  the  state  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
M>me  cases  of  hysterical  coma  ;  but  superadded  is  a  peculiar  wax-like  rigidity 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  retaining  the  limbs  and  trunk  in  a  fixed  position, 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  preserving  the  positions  in  which  they  may  be 
placed  by  the  bands  of  another.     This  sujieradded  feature  is  characteristic  of 

catalepsy* 

Tbe  cataleptic  state  is  jrenerally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  the  hysterical 
rendition,  but  it  is  sometimes  clovelop>ed  suddenly,  that  is,  without  premoni- 
i.4vn*.  The  patient,  while  in  this  stat<s  remains  immovable,  preserving  the 
ttion   in  wliich  the  body  hap|>ened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  attack.     In 
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some  cases  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  sach  that  they  oflfer  eoiuidermble 
resistance  when  efforts  are  made  to  alter  the  position  of  any  part,  but  in  other 
cases  the  different  parts  are  easily  moved.  The  trunk  or  limbs  are  retAiD««i 
in  positions  which,  in  health,  would  require  a  strong  exertion  of  the  will,  and 
for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  possible  in  health.  Thus,  the  limbe  are 
sometimes  kept  for  a  long  time  extended,  or,  the  patient  lying  on  the  bark. 
the  lower  limbs  may  be  raised  and  the  trunk  elevated,  so  that  the  body  re^t^ 
only  on  the  sacrum,  and  this  position,  which,  voluntarily  assumed  would  soon 
become  insupportable,  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  period.  This  remark- 
able feature  is  more  or  less  marked  in  different  cases— in  other  word^,  the 
catalepsy  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

As  in  cases  of  hysterical  coma,  the  vital  functions  may  be  but  little,  or  noc 
at  all,  disturbed.  The  circulation  may  be  regular,  respiration  natural. 
the  temperature  normal,  and,  if  food  be  ingested,  the  processes  involved  in 
nutrition  may  be  well  performed. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  but  different  cases  differ  widely  as  re^ar<i« 
the  frequency  and  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms.  They  are  sometimes  slion, 
lasting  but  a  few  moments ;  not  infrequently  they  continue  for  several  day*, 
and  they  may  extend  to  weeks  and  even  months.  In  the  majority  of  ca5<'« 
the  duration  is  three  or  four  hours.  A  single  paroxysm  only  may  ooeor,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  paroxysms  have  been  known  to  be  repeated  daily  for  a 
long  period.  A  case  is  cited  by  Fuel,  in  which  1200  paroxysms  occoired 
within  twenty-eight  months. 

Catalepsy,  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  cases  of  so-called  Mesmerism  or 
animal  magnetism,  must  be  extremely  rare.  With  pretty  large  opportonitif^ 
for  clinical  observation  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  met  with  bat  two 
well-marked  cases.  The  statistical  researches  of  Fuel,  embracing  results  U 
an  analysis  of  148  cases,  show  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  females.  Of  th4>>^ 
148  cases,  80  were  in  females  and  68  in  males.^  In  one  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  seen  the  patient  was  of  the  male  sex.  A  large  majority  of  cases  arr 
between  10  and  30  years  of  age.  The  affection,  however,  may  occur  no<ler 
10  years,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  It  appears  to  be  induced  es^fie- 
ciaUy  by  mental  causes.  Melancholy,  over-taxing  of  the  intellect,  and  viol«*nt 
excitement  of  the  passions,  favor  its  development,  and  causes  frequently  de- 
termining an  attack  are,  hatred,  jealousy,  fright,  domestic  affliction,  reverses 
of  fortune,  etc. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable,  as  regards  danger  to  life.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  been  observed  to  precede  the  occurrence  of  insanity,  paralysis,  and 
epilepsy. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  hyst«>n- 
cal  coma.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  calls  for  the  use  of  friction  wl;a 
stimulating  liniments.  Forcible  alimentation  may  be  required  if  the  cata- 
leptic paroxysm  be  prolonged. 

An  abnormal  state,  analogous  to  that  of  catalepsy,  is  among  the  curiou< 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  formerly  known  as  Mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism. 
The  consideration  of  these  phenomena  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  ibis 
work. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  bare  allusion  to  certain  abnormal  conditions 
which  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  psychology.  One  of  these  is  lUt 
condition  known  as  ecstasy.  In  this  condition,  the  mind,  absorbed  in  a 
dominant  idea,  becomes  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  In  some  ca«e«, 
during  the  ecstatic  state,  the  body  remains  immovably  fixed,  as  in  eata]e^>«T. 
Extraordinary  visual  hallucinations  occur  in  some  cases.     The  mental  coodi« 

<  M^m.  de  T Acad,  de  M6i.,  Paris,  185G,  vide  Valleix  ep,  cit. 
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tion  differs  from  that  of  catalepsy  in  this,  the  mind  is  active^  and  thoughts  or 
▼isions  which  occur  are  recollected  afterward,  whereas  in  catalepsy  the  action 
of  the  mind  is  suspended  and  the  period  passed  in  the  paroxysm  is  a  blank 
in  the  patient's  memory.  Another  name  for  the  ecstatic  state  is  trance.  As 
in  some  cases  of  catalepsy,  the  respiration  and  circulation  may  become  so 
feeble  that,  without  close  examination,  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  extinct 
If  the  breathing  be  not  readily  ascertained,  and  the  pulse  be  inappreciable, 
auscultation  with  the  binaural  stethoscope  can  hardly  fail  to  reveal  the  heart- 
MMinds  in  such  cases. 

Another  condition  is  that  called  somnambulism.  This  condition  is  inci- 
dent to  sleep.  It  embraces  the  mental  and  physical  performances,  sometimes 
very  extraordinary,  which  are  observed  in  sleep-walkers.  Similar  pheno- 
mena are  observed  in  the  condition  known  as  the  Mesmeric  or  magnetic  sleep. 

Tetanus. 

The  term  tetanus  is  applied  to  an  affection  characterized  by  persisting 
ripdity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  frequently  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
voluntary  muscular  system,  with  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasms,  the  intelligence 
being  preserved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  affection  follows  a 
wound  or  local  injury  of  some  kind.  It  is  then  distinguished  as  traumatic 
tetanus^  and  when  not  traumatic  it  is  distinguished  as  idiopathic  tetanus. 
Its  symptomatic  characters  are  essentially  the  same  whether  traumatic  or 
idiopathic.  From  the  large  preponderance  of  traumatic  cases,  it  belongs 
among  the  surgical  affections,  and  is  treated  of  at  length  in  comprehensive 
works  on  surgery.     I  shall  consider  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  everywhere  rare,  and  in  cold  or  temperate  climates 
i«  one  of  the  rarest  of  affections.  It  is  less  rare  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
one  of  the  affections  to  which  newly-born  children  are  subject,  especially  in 
tropical  climates,  but  occasionally  everywhere.  In  adults  it  seems  sometimes 
aciributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and,  with  this  apparent  causation,  it  is  called 
by  Aome  writers  Tetanus  afrigore.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  disease 
i»  ftf^metimes  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism. 

In  many  cases  idiopathic  tetanus  is  developed  abruptly,  without  premoni- 
tions ;  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  indefinite  ail- 
nir'/ics,  such  as  chilly  sensations,  sense  of  fatigue,  etc.     The  muscles  first 
%ffe^ted  are  those  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.     The  affection  is  sometimes 
limtced  to  these  muscles,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  trismus.     The  jaws 
are  firmly  shut  by  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  hence  the  affec- 
tion is  known  as  lock-jaw.     The  mouth  in  some  cases  cannot  be  opened  by 
any  force  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  employ ;  and  drink,  nourishment,  or 
rv^medies  can  only  be  taken  through  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.     The 
iDiMcletf  of  the  face  are  frequently  involved,  giving  rise  to  distortions  of  the 
^'-Mtar^^  which  are  sometimes  terrific.     The  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn 
harkwArd  and  upward,  giving  rise  to  the  expression  called  risus  sardonicus. 
The  tanf^e  is  sometimes  severely  bitten  by  being  caught  between  the  teeth. 
Tlie  pharyngeal  muscles  are  not  infrequently  involved,  preventing  deglutition. 
If  the  aff<»ction  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  abdomen  becomes 
r^traeU^d  and  rigid,  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  restrained. 
The  limb*  become  rigidly  extended.     The  entire  body  is  sometimes  immova- 
ble  aiBcl   aiiffy  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by  the  head  or  feet,  as  if  it  were  a 


ttlgiditj  of  the  muscles  is  persistent.  But,  at  intervals,  spasm  is  added  to 
rl»e  persisting  contraction.  In  the  paroxysms  of  spasm  or  convulsions,  the 
I^Q^y  I0  frequently  bent  backward  by  the  predominant  force  of  the  posterior 
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muscles  of  the  trunk ;  and,  in  extreme  cases^  the  body  forms  the  are  of  t 
circle,  resting  on  the  head  and  sacrum,  and  sometimes  on  the  head  and  beeld. 
This  is  called  opisthotonos.  A  much  less  frequent  form  of  curvature  is  pro- 
duced by  the  predominant  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  {lurtion 
of  the  trunk.  This  is  called  emprosthotonos,  A  lateral  curvatun*,  still  more 
rare,  is  called  pieurosthotonos.  The  paroxysms  vary  in  duration,  and  occur 
at  intervals  which  vary  much  in  different  cases.  They  are  attended  wiib 
severe  pain.  The  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  by  any  mental  emotion, 
and  by  impressions  transmitted  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  this  re:i[iect« 
as  also  in  the  character  of  the  convulsions,  they  resemble  those  which  take 
place  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

As  already  stated  in  the  enumeration  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  ttfa- 
nus,  the  intelligence  is  preserved;  delirium  and  coma  are  wanting.    In  gene- 
ral, the  paroxysms  are  more  frequent  during  the  day  than  during  the  nijiU. 
If  deglutition  be  prevented  by  pharyngeal  spasm,  the  patient  suffers  in  tn 
thirst  and  hunger.     Foamy  saliva,  under  these  circumstances,  colWt>  an*! 
escapes  from  the  mouth.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  hat,  in  nmi*' 
cases,  involuntary  dejections  occur.     Retention  of  urine  may  occur,  or,  t'O 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  passed  involuntarily.     The  circulation  may  lie  l^^ll 
little,  or  not  at  all,  disturbed,  save  as  an  effect  of  disturbance  of  the  n*s{iira- 
tion.    Respiration  is  embarrassed  in  proportion  as  the  respirator}*  mu5<^)t>  an* 
affected.     The  embarrassment  is   usually  great  during  the  jNiroxysm^,  a:  •! 
fatal  apnoea  may  be  induced.     The  temperature  of  the  body  vant*5  murh  m 
different  cases.     In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  is  moderate  or  >lij^  ** 
fever.      In  other  cases  there  is  notable  pyrexia,  the   thermometer  in  v.* 
axilla  sometimes  showing  a  rise  to  110°  F.    The  temi)enUure  is  nx^a^umb.^ 
an  effect  of  the  muscular  spasms.     The  temperature  is  always  niist-tl  «iun'  .* 
exacerbations  in  which  the  muscular  contractions  are  increas<*d«      I*rcit>^ 
sweating  occurs  in  the  exacerbations,  and  more  or  h^ss  perspiration  exi««>   > 
the  intervals.     Contraction  of  the  pupil  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  |M>int   dun-  c 
the  exacerbations  is  often  observed,  the  contraction  going  off"  in  the  intt-rv...** 
A  frequent  symptom  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  piercing  Ihrutijrh  !•• 
the  back. 

The  disease  sometimes  destroys  life  within  twenty-four  hours.  On  ?•  - 
other  hand,  in  rare  cases,  it  continues  for  several  weeks ;  wlien  it  U  oa  .'^1 
chronic  tetanus. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally  after  a  darati*« 
varying  from  twenty-four  hours  to  twenty  days,  the  average  duntion  hm.r  z 
not  far  from  ten  days.  The  fatality  is  somewhat  less  from  idiopatUir  i.*j.& 
from  traumatic  tetanus.  The  mode  of  dying  may  be  by  apnoea  or  by  jL«thr-r  ^ 
The  danger  of  apnoea  is  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  ombarr«dt^**nM»tit  »> 
respiration.  Death  by  asthenia  is  caused  by  the  exhaustion  incident  to  «>  *  z 
continuance  of  the  rigidity  and  spasms,  together  with  the  diflicultT«  in  «  cs- 
cases,  of  alimentation.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  in  some  cases  H|*«ir  lo-  "'  - 
succeeds  the  spasms  during  life,  without  any  appreciable  interval  ok'  mafc-u.jk? 
relaxation. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  render  the  dia^no<U  «uAcK-r.'  * 
easy.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis  and  from  crrrl«^OMK.^*M.«. 
meningits,  by  the  absence  of  local  symptoms  denoting  in  flam  mat  knv,  aj»«l  ?nvs 
the  latter  of  these  affections  by  the  absence  of  (*eplialalgia,  d««liriuiii«  ar  : 
coma.    Absence  of  coma  distinguishes  it  from  epile|isv.    Moreover*  iIm*  U.-*  * 
is  purely  paroxysmal,  the  muscles  not   Ix^ing  contntcted  in   the    intma.^ 
Absence  of  characters  distinctive  of  hysteria  sufficiently  distin^i?^   it  **t.«£ 
that  affection.     It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  trismus,  with  or  «.• 
convulsions,  is  an  occasional  manifestation  of  hysteria,  and,  ttinler  (hc««  .-  r^ 
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camstances,  is  unattended  with  danger.  The  phenomena  produced  bj  strych- 
nia in  poisonous  doses  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  tetanus,  and 
to  discriminate  between  them  is  of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view.  Within  late  years  strychnia  has  been  repeatedly  employed  for 
homicidal  and  suicidal  purposes.  The  following  differential  symptoms  are 
quoted  from  Todd : — ^ 

**A$  regard*  the  tetanoid  state  from  strychnine, — a.  The  rapid  superven- 
tion of  tetanoid  convulsions  affecting  chiefly,  and  with  most  intensity,  the 
musics  of  the  trunk  and  spine,  causing  an  active  and  violent  opisthotonos 
rarely  met  with  in  tetanus,  b,  A  rigid  and  tetanoid  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities,  with  somewhat  less  intensity  than  those  of  the  trunk ; 
the  limbs  extended  and  the  feet  drawn  powerfully  inward  by  the  action  of 
the  tibialis  postici  muscles.  The  upper  extremities  affected  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  the  hands  generally  semiflexed,  c.  The  trismus  existing  only 
imperfectly,  and  the  facies  tetanica  very  slightly  or  not  at  all ;  swallowing 
perfect,  but  the  mode  of  deglutition  peculiar,  the  patient  snapping  at  the 
liquid  offered,  and  gulping  it  down  with  an  effort,  in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  hydrophobic  patients  swallow,  d.  The  attacks  of  opistho- 
tonos very  frequent,  seemingly  exquisitely  painful,  and  ushered  in  by  a  cry 
more  or  less  loud. 

^*As  regards  tetanus. — a.  The  symptoms  coming  on  gradually,  and  the 
trismus  the  earliest,  the  most  prominent,  and  most  important  one.  b.  The 
faeies  tetanica  a  very  characteristic  symptom,  c.  The  attacks  of  opisthoto- 
nos less  frequent,  less  extensive,  and  less  severe  than  in  ))oi6oning  by  strych- 
nine, d.  The  extremities  the  last  parts  affected  and  suffering  much  less 
from  the  tonic  spasms  than  other  parts,  e.  Deglutition  slow  and  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth." 

To  these  differential  points  it  is  to  be  added,  that  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnia 
kilU  quickly,  usually  within  an  hour,  whereas,  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  life 
i«  prolonged  generally  for  two  or  three  days. 

Rokitansky,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Dickinson,  Michaud,  and  others  have  found 

in  examinations  after  death,  morbid  appearances  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 

«|»inal  cord.     Others  have  failed  to  find  any  lesions.     In  the  present  state  of 

UMT   knowledge,  therefore,  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  functional,  the 

rhan^A  which  may  be  found  after  death  being  secondary  or  associated  by 

roinridence.     With  respect  to  the  pathology,  the  close  analogy  of  the  symp- 

toniacic  phenomena  to  those  produced  by  strychnia  is  a  strong  point  in  favor 

of  the  supposition  that  the  disease  involves  the  presence  in  tlie  blood  of  a 

toxical  agent  acting  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata.     The 

•ymptoms  show  an  exaggerated  reflex  excitabily  of  the  medulla  and  the  cord 

u*  Im*  a  marked  pathological  feature  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus,  by  different  methods,  has  proved  unsuccessful  in 
a  lar^re  proportion  of  cases.  Among  the  measures  which  have  seemed  to  be 
^rmetimefl  successful  are,  opium  given  in  large  doses,  aconite,  alcoholic 
•limubuits  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication,  and  the  inhalation 
fif  chloroform.  Other  remedies  advocated  as  sometinjes  successful,  are  bella- 
<i«inna«  cannabis  Indica,  and  quinia,  in  large  doses.  Bloodletting  and  counter- 
rrrilACion  over  the  spine  have  been  largely  tried,  but  are  not  to  Ik*  recom- 
m«*n«led.  Ice  applied  to  the  spine  has  been  found  useful.  Cold  affusion  has 
tv-en  employed  with  success.  The  high  temperature  of  the  body,  in  some 
indicates  antipyretic  measures  of  treatment. 
In  a<dilition  to  the  remedies  already  named,  others  more  recently  employed 
the  bjdrate  of  chloral,  the  Calabar  bean,  curare,  and  the  nitrite  of  amyl. 
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Cases  which  have  ended  favorahly  under  treatment  by  these  remedies  have 
been  reported ;  but  clinical  facts  do  not,  as  jet,  warrant  positive  coDclusions 
respecting  the  remedial  power  which  they  respectively  exert  over  the  disease. 
The  great  number  of  remedies  which  have  been  advocated  as  possessing  cora* 
tive  efficacy  in  tetanus,  suggests  a  reflection  which  has  been  suggested  in  other 
connections.  It  is,  when  cases  of  a  disease  have  ended  favorably  under  a  host 
of  remedies,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  ending,  in  these  cases, 
was  due  more  to  an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  than  to  the  remedies 
used.  It  remains  to  be  determined  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  tetanus 
would  end  in  recovery  without  any  actual  medicinal  interference. 

In  the  following  case,  improvement  and  recovery  took  place  after  all  treat- 
ment had  been  discontinued:  A  boy,  7  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  poor 
washerwoman,  came  under  my  observation  about  a  fortnight  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  He  then  had,  every  few  minutes,  paroxysms  of 
opisthotonic  spasms,  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  pronation  of  the  thumbs, 
erection  of  the  penis,  and  firm  closure  of  the  jaws.  The  paroxysms  lasted 
two  or  three  minutes ;  they  were  accompanied  by  great  embarrassment  of 
breathing;  they  occurred  spontaneously,  but  were  brought  about  whenever 
the  body  was  moved.  During  the  paroxysms  the  body  could  be  lifted,  like 
a  statue,  by  raising  one  leg.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  were  depre».<ted,  and 
the  features  expressed  great  distress.  A  certain  amount  of  trismus  was  con- 
stant ;  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened  sufficiently  for  the  patient  to  take  food 
freely  or  to  protrude  the  tongue.  The  pain  was  severe  during  the  paroxysms. 
The  mind  was  clear.  He  obtained  but  little  sleep.  The  pulse  was  not 
accelerated.     The  disease  could  not  be  referred  to  any  cause. 

The  case  had  been  treated  with  morphia,  quinia,  and  the  valerianate  of 
zinc.  He  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  several  boon.  Thr 
effect  was  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  ot"  tl  f 
paroxysms.  From  a  misapprehension,  this  patient  had  no  subsequent  trvsit- 
ment.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  found  to  have  notably  improvrd.  aT.d 
he  shortly  recovered.  After  the  trial  of  the  chloroform,  nothing  wa^  d^^rr 
but  to  give  nutritious  food.  The  improvement  was  very  gnulual ;  »liz:  t 
spasms  occurring,  from  time  to  time,  afVer  he  had  convalesced  sufficirniiv  lo 
be  up  and  about. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  qoietude  of  tl«^ 
patient.  The  body  should  be  moved  as  little  as  possible,  and  all  excitt-^t ; 
of  the  mind  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided.  Light,  carrent^  ot'  a.r. 
and  noise  should  be  excluded.  Nutritious  alimentation  is  an  important  r^rc 
of  the  treatment.  If  deglutition  be  impossible,  food  should  be  intiodiaee«i  by 
means  of  a  stomach-tube  which  may  be  passed  through  the  noslnL 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  NEUBOSES— (Concluded.) 

RftblM.    Delirlam  Tremens,  Alcoholism.    Hypochondriasis,  Pathophobia. 

THE  affections  known  as  rabies  caninoj  or  hydrophobia,  and  delirium 
iremenSy  are  to  be  included  among  the  neuroses.  The  consideration  of 
these,  and  of  hypochondriasis  or  pathophobia,  will  conclude  the  section  of  this 
work  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

Babies. 

The  affection  called  rabies  canina,  and  more  commonly  known  as  hydrO' 
phobia,  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  special  poison,  a  virus  derived  from  the 
mouth  of  some  animal  of  the  canine  or  feline  race,  namely,  the  dog,  cat,  fox, 
or  wolf.  The  virus  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  that  is,  by  the  bite  of 
an  animal  affected  with  the  disease.  An  animal  affected  with  the  disease  in 
this  way  communicates  it  to  other  animals,  herbivorous  as  well  as  carnivorous. 
The  former  rarely  communicate  it,  because  they  rarely  bite  other  animals  or 
man.  That  it  may  be  communicated  by  herbivorous  to  carnivorous  animals 
appears  to  be  proven.  The  virus  is  contained  exclusively  in  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  ;  there  is  no  proof  that  other  fluids  of  the  body  are  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  virus  enters  the 
bcMiy  only  by  inoculation  ;  it  is  not  absorbed  from  the  healthy  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surface.  It  has  been  repeatedly  communicated  from  man  to  inferior 
animals  by  inoculation.  The  disease  in  man  is  much  oftener  derived  from 
Che  dog  than  from  any  other  animal ;  hence  the  name,  rabies  canincu 
Owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  confine  or  to  destroy  animals  suspected  of  having 
the  disease,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  man.  A  few  cases  have  come  under  my 
€>b«ervation. 

The  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  some  time  after  the  bite. 

TtM?   usual  period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  this  period  in  different  cases.     In  one  of 

the  ca^es  which  I  have  observed,  the  patient  was  bitten  seven  weeks,  and  in 

aoother  case  eight  weeks,  before  the  disease  appeared.     There  is  ground  for 

dlittruating  the  accuracy  of  statements  as  regards  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 

maid  to  follow  very  quickly  after  the  bite,  and,  also,  when  several  years  have 

b«?eo  nupposed  to  elapse.    The  error  in  the  first  of  these  cases  probably  consists 

in  ix^nfounding  the  disease  with  tetanus.    The  utmost  possible  duration  of  the 

fi^riod  of  incubation  cannot  be  stater],  and  this  is  a  point  in  the  natural  his- 

u>rv  of  the  disease  of  no  little  consequence  with  reference  to  the  anxiety  of 

p«-n«on«  after  having  been  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be,  or  suspected  of 

beiniSy  rabid.     It  is  probable  that  the  period  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  under 

eiirbt  or  ten  days,  and  that  it  very  rarely  exceeds  a  year. 

^Tbe  development  of  the  disease  is  gradual.  It  is  stated  that  certain  morbid 
«eiiaati<Mi«  emanating  from  the  cicatrized  wound  precede  other  symptoms; 
bot»  if  thia  be  true  of  some,  it  is  certainly  not  of  all  cases.  There  were  no 
such  premonitions  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed.  The  premonitions 
sjv^  notable  depression  of  spirits,  so  that  this  premonitory  period  has  been 
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called  the  stadium  melancholicumy  change  of  disposition,  restlessness,  mental 
agitation,  vigilance  or  disturbed  sleep,  cephalalgia,  chill j  sensations,  lota  of 
appetite,  a  sense  of  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Two  or  three  days  elapse  before  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  disease  are  fully  declared. 

When  the  disease  is  developed,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  lariiig^ 
spasm  excited  by  the  effort  to  swallow  water.  The  patient  has  a  dread  «' 
water  because  efforts  to  swallow  it  occasion  violent  paroxysms  of  suffocaitim 
and  are  generally  unsuccessful.  The  association  with  these  paroxysms  p\*ii 
rise  to  tlie  fear  of  water,  or  hydrophobia.  After  they  have  repeatedly  been 
thus  produced,  the  mere  sight  of  water  may  be  sufficient  to  provoke  them; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  cases  which  I  observed  the  patienls 
did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  seeing,  or  hearing  the  sound  of,  water. 
Patients  are  sometimes  able  to  swallow  other  liquids  than  water;  in  one  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  noted,  spirit  was  taken  without  much  inconvenience, 
and  in  another  case,  at  times,  water  was  taken  from  a  teaspoon  witboot  ex- 
citing spasm.  Pieces  of  ice  were  taken  without  any  inconvenience.  The 
paroxysms  excited  by  attempting  to  swallow  water  are  extremely  vioUnt. 
The  patient,  with  a  nervous  determination,  drinks  precipitantly,  and  instantlj 
respiration  is  arrested,  the  whole  frame  is  agitated,  terror  and  distres^i  are 
depicted  on  tlie  countenance,  and  the  water  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  moiu!i 
and  nostrils.  In  some  cases,  paroxysms  of  laryngismus  occur  spontaneoii^N; 
in  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  noted,  they  were  repeated  forty  or  fiflj  umt* 
in  an  hour,  the  patient  suddenly  and  quickly  raising  himself  in  bed,  the  spasm 
lasting  a  few  seconds,  and  in  the  intervals  the  respiration  was  hurried  &nt] 
panting.  In  other  cases,  tiie  patient  is  free  from  paroxysms  if  he  do  doi 
attempt  to  swallow  liquids.  A  current  of  air  is  apt  to  excite  laryngeal  spasm: 
the  patient  complains  that  it  takes  away  his  breath.  A  bright  light,  the 
reflection  from  a  mirror  or  any  |K)lished  surface,  and  any  mental  excitement, 
have  the  same  effect.  The  countenance  expresses  excitement,  anxiety,  and 
terror. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  tenac'ous  mucus  from  the  fauces,  together  with 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  leading  to  frequent  and  sometimes  almost  constant 
expuition,  is  a  distinctive  feature.  An  examination  of  the  throat  show^  the 
fauces  to  be  more  or  less  reddened.  At  first,  the  mind  is  simply  exoitttL 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  delirium  becomes  developed.  The  patient 
talks  wildly  and  incolierently.  Sometimes  the  delirium  assumes  the  form  "i 
mania;  the  mind  acts  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations,  and  forcible 
restraint  in  some  cases  becomes  necessary.  There  is  no  foundation  for  th** 
vulgar  notion  tliat  patients  assume  the  character  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  virus  was  received,  and  attempt  to  bite  persons  around  them.  In  yowe 
cases  delirium  is  manifested  by  excessive  tenderness  and  affection.  Saijfrioii* 
has  been  observed  in  males,  and  nymphomania  in  female:^ 

Convulsions  occur  in  a  large  prof»ortion  of  cases.  These  are  sometirow 
clonic,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  ihet 
are  sometimes  tonic,  as  in  tetanus.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  fmaiL 
Febrile  movement  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  disease  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  increased  but  little,  or  not  at  all.  The  surface  present* 
capillary  congestion  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  clammy  pergpiniti<^ii. 
The  vital  forces  progressively  fail;  the  patient  is  worn  out  with  continued 
vigilance,  the  paroxysms  of  laryngismus,  the  convubions,  and  innutrition, 
the  mode  of  dying  being  by  asthenia. 

Of  all  the  diseases  in  the  nosology,  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  intrinsic 
tendency  to  death  is  greater  than  in  this.  The  disease  runs  a  brief  can»cr, 
death  usually  taking  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  always  within  fiv« 
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<1aT8  after  it  has  become  fully  developed.  The  disease  has  no  anatomical 
characters  which  can  be  considered  as  primary.  Congestion  of  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  small  hemorrhages  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
elsewhere  in  the  central  nervous  system,  are  probably  secondary  alterations. 

The  diagnostic  features  of  rabies  are  highly  distinctive.  It  is  distinguished 
from  tetanus  by  the  absence  of  trismus,  and  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  In 
some  cases  of  tetanus,  the  deglutition  of  liquids  is  impossible ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal,  not  involving  the  laryngeal, 
muscles,  the  latter  being  affected  in  rabies.  Moreover,  convulsions  occur  at 
a  late  period  in  rabies,  and  the  convulsions  are  tetanoid  only  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases.  The  only  difficulty  of  diagnosis  relates  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  cases  of  true  rabies  from  those  in  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
hydrophobic  phenomena  are  simulated.  Notable  repugnance  to  liquids,  sus- 
ceptibility to  currents  of  air  and  to  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  or  some 
polished  surface,  frequent  sputation,  together  with  delirium  and  convulsions, 
are  occasionally  incident  to  various  acute  diseases.  But  the  hydrophobic 
phenomena  are  especially  simulated  under  intense  apprehension  of  rabies  after 
a  bite  lias  been  inflicted  by  an  animal  suspected  of  being  rabid.  Excessive 
fear  leads  to  the  belief,  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  that  the  disease  exists, 
and  this  belief  leads  to  the  production  of  certain  of  the  phenomena,  especially 
horror  of  liquids,  delirium,  and  sometimes  a  fancied  disposition  to  bite  others. 
Among  the  points  to  be  considered  in  this  discrimination  is  the  time  which 
ha^t  elapsed  after  the  bite.  If  the  morbid  phenomena  occur  immediately  or 
quickly  afterwanl,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  very  long  period,  the  reality 
of  the  disease  is  very  doubtful.  If  it  be  evident  that  the  horror  of  liquids  is 
purely  mental,  or  dependent  entirely  on  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  as  in  some 
itiMes  of  hysteria;  in  other  words,  if  laryngeal  spasm  be  excluded,  the  affec- 
tion is  not  true  rabies.  The  continuance  of  the  hydrophobic  phenomena  is 
another  point.  If  they  continue  for  many  days  or  weeks,  the  affection  is  not 
true  rabies,  for  the  latter  affection  ends  fatally  within  five  days.  The  opinion, 
which  some  have  entertained,  that  rabies  may  be  developed  in  man  sponta- 
n«-ou8ly,  probably  has  no  foundation  other  than  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobic 
phenomena  have  been  incidental  to  other  diseases.  The  disease,  however, 
is  spontaneously  developed  in  the  dog  and  other  animals. 

Of  tiie  great  number  and  variety  of  remedies  which  have  been  tried  for  the 

rore  of  rabies,  one  only  at  the  present  time  claims  consideration.     This 

r«*aiedy  is  carare.     A  iew  cases  have  been  reported  of  the  successful  employ- 

ni#*nt  of  this  remedy  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection.     There  is  room 

i'T  doubt,  in  these  cases,  concerning  the  diagnosis,  and,  hence,  other  cases 

mu'*t  be  observed  before  it  can  be  asserted  positively  that  the  remedy  has 

{•roved  in  any  instance  successful.     One  of  the  cases  reported  as  cured  by 

litis  remedy  came  under  my  observation.     The  patient  had  been  bitten  by  a 

d*  »<r  undoubtedly  rabid.    A  servant  in  the  family  was  bitten  by  the  same  dog, 

ftf««l   died  with  rabies.     Many  of  the  symptoms  in  the  case  which  ended  in 

r»trovery  pointed  to  rabies,  but  hydrophobia  was  wanting.'    In  a  case  reported 

hj    Dr.  Offenberg,  of  Wickrath  (Rhein-preussen),  all  the  diagnostic  symp- 

Uftn^f  inclusive  of  hydrophobia,  were  apparently  well  marked.     The  patient, 

a  maid  servant,  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  evidently  rabid,  and  a  member  of 

th«r  family  in  which  she  lived,  having  been  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  died  with 

ral>ie«.     The  curare  was  given  in  successive  doses,  as  follows:  two  doses  of 

«'.«':?  gramme  (gr.  ^)  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes;  an  hour  after  the 

Lftat    dote,  0.03  gramme  (gr.  /g),  the  latter  repeated  twice  after  an  hour's 

•    Vide  report  of  this  ease,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Watson,  in  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science, 
JixlTw  IW«- 
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interval,  once  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  and  thirty  minntes,  and  agiio 
after  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Temporary  general  paresis  was  pro- 
duced by  the  remedy.^  This  drug  is  of  uncertain  strength,  and  il  mi»t 
therefore  be  used  with  caution. 

There  is  no  prophylactic  treatment  to  be  relied  upon,  save  excision  or 
effectual  cauterization  of  the  wound  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  been 
inflicted.  Amputation  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  even  of  larger  members,  u 
advisable,  if  the  extent  or  character  of  the  wound  be  such  that  the  ezcukm 
and  cauterization  cannot  be  effectually  employed. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  know  whether  an  animal  which  has  inflicted 
a  wound  be  really  rabid.     Dogs  and  cats  are  often  supposed  to  be  rabid  wben 
they  are  affected  with  epilepsy  or  some  disease  other  than  rabies.     It  is  s 
popular  error  that  dogs  are  especially  apt  to  become  rabid  during  the  so-called 
dog-days,  that  is,  the  hot  months  of  summer.     Cases  are  quite  as  likely  to 
occur  at  other  periods  of  the  year.     When  rabies  is  suspected,  the  aniDuJ 
should  be  confined  and  not  killed  until  the  character  of  the  disease  is  folly 
declared.     Rabies  in  the  dog  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  animal  manife«t«  t 
notable  change  of  habits,  becoming  shy  and  irritable,  eating  sti«w«  bits  of 
paper,  etc.,  and  refusing  food.     When  the  disease  becomes  develofiedr  tl<« 
appearance  is  much  changed;   the  look  is  depressed  and  haggard,  the  ean 
and  tail  droop,  the  quality  of  the  bark  is  altered,  the  eyes  are  watery,  ihft 
fauces  are  reddened,  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  and  there  is  febrile  more- 
ment.     Dread  of  water  is  no  test  of  the  malady  in  the  dog  and  other  animAls. 
They  frequently  lap  water  without  diflUculty.     Delirium  supervenes,  and  then 
the  dog  snaps  at  his  master  as  well  as  others,  and  at  any  animal  which  cuiiKf 
in  his  way.     He  seldom  becomes  ferocious,  but  bites  and  runs  away.     He 
appears  sometimes  to  have  hallucinations,  and  snaps  at  invisible  objrr« 
Convulsions  may  or  may  not  occur.     Death  takes  place  usually  withia  b^« 
days. 

Persons  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be  rabid  are  by  no  means  inTansl**^ 
affected  with  ^bies,  even  if  no  preventive  measures  be  resorted  to.     TKf 
chances  of  escape  are  a  little  more  than  three  to  one.    The  exemptioo  may  prt>- 
ceed  from  an  insusceptibility  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  virus,  but  pn^bl^ 
often,  in  those  who  escape,  the  inoculation  does  not  take  place.     Of  1<K)  ir- 
oculations  made  by  Herting,  only  23  were  successful.     If  the  bite  be  inflictrd 
through  clothing,  the  virus  will  be  likely  to  be  wiped  away  from  cIk  tent 
before  they  penetrate  the  skin.     The  inoculation  is  more  likely  lo  tmkr  pij*"^ 
from  the  bite  of  the  wolf  than  from  that  of  the  dog.     Of  250  ca9es«  collei-tid 
by  Renault,  of  persons  bitten  by  the  wolf,  164,  about  two-thmi5^  brcjLSj^ 
affected  by  rabies.' 

Delirium  Tremens.     Aleoholisa. 

This  affection  proceeds  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  vmrioos  r^th^^ 
logical  effects  of  alcohol  are  considered  as  incident  to  a  toxical  condu  r. 
called  alcohoiismug  or  alcoholism.  These  effects  enter  directly  nkt«>  r« 
causation  of  many  affections,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver«  fmstj  i:%^. 
epilepsy,  muscular  tremor,  gastritis,  pyrosis,  and  various  dyspeptic  diMw^s*  -v 
Indirectly,  alcoholism  favors  the  production  of  nearly  all  di»easc«  by  .-^ 
sening  the  power  of  resisting  their  causes;  and  it  contributes  to*  ti  : 
fatality  by  impairing  the  ability  to  tolerate  and  overcome  tbeoi.     Ta^T 

I  For  a  tranBlation  of  the  history  of  this  cane,  by  Dr.  8.  W.  WiUiAaas,  vuk  f&. 
details,  vide  New  York  Med.  Record,  Aug.  9,  1879. 
'  Jaoooud,  op,  at. 
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in  sufficiently  large  quantity,  alcohol  produces  certain  immediate  effects 
which  helong  to  the  state  commonly  known  as  intoxication  or  drunkenness. 
The  opportunities  of  observing  these  effects  are,  unhappily,  but  too  com- 
mon. The  coma  which  exists  when  a  person  is  profoundly  intoxicated, 
or,  in  common  parlance,  dead  drunk,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy. 
The  differential  points  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  the  latter.  In- 
toxication falling  short  of  coma  sometimes  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  physician  under  circumstances  in  which  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
suspected  by  friends,  as  in  women  and  children.  Knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristic phenomena  is  then  brought  into  exercise.  The  physician,  in  these 
cases,  18  sometimes  bound  by  delicacy  and  prudential  considerations  to  with- 
hold an  enunciation  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  beyond  certain  limits,  produces  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  whole  economy.  In  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  weakened,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  muscular  system  is 
enfeebled,  the  generative  function  decays.  The  blood  is  impoverished,  nutri- 
tion is  imperfect  and  disordered,  as  shown  by  flabbiness  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  emaciation,  or  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fat.  Pain  in  the  limbs 
and  back  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  breath  and  emanations 
from  the  skin  have  a  characteristic  odor.  The  deleterious  influence  on  the 
mental,  is  not  less  marked  than  on  the  physical,  powers.  The  perceptions 
are  blunted,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  progressively  deteriorate, 
until,  at  length,  the  confirmed  inebriate,  miserably  cachectic  in  body  and 
imbnited  in  mind,  has  but  one  object  in  life,  namely,  to  gratify  the  morbid 
craving  for  alcohol.  He  exemplifies  a  variety  of  the  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment called  dipsomania,  from  which  recovery  is  extremely  rare. 

Delirium  tremens,  called,  also,  mania  d  potu^  is  an  affection  incidental  to 
alcoholism.  It  has  been  a  mooted  question  whether  the  affection  ordinarily 
known  by  these  names,  is  due  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  an  habitual 
amount  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  or  whether  it  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
long-continued  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain.  Both  explanations  are  correct. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  its  development  is  evidently  owing  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  being  suspended  or  much  diminished.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  persons 
who  voluntarily  undertake  to  abandon  intemperate  habits,  or  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  liquor,  or  who  are  prevented  from  drinking  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  disease  or  accident.  It  is  notoriously  common  among  inebriates  who 
are  thrown  into  prison,  and  among  those  admitted  into  hospitals.  It  is 
apt  to  follow  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  in  periodical  drinkers,  when  the 
stomach  refuses  further  alcoholic  libations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
times developed  notwithstanding  the  continued  use  of  the  habitual  amount  of 
alcohol. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  access  are  anorexia,  insomnia,  muscular 
tremor,  more  especially  tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  and  notable  dejection. 
This  state  is  known  among  drunkards  as  '^  the  horrors."  The  mental  de- 
pression is  so  great  as  not  infrequently  to  lead  to  suicide.  There  is  no  pain 
in  the  head  nor  febrile  movement ;  the  pulse  is  generally  feeble,  and  the  sur- 
face cool.     This  stage  continues  for  one,  two,  or  tliree  days. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  mental  aberration  of  a 
peculiar  character.  The  derangement  is  characteristic,  although  presenting 
considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  The  expression  becomes  wild,  the 
ejes  either  vacant  or  staring.  The  movements  are  quick.  The  patient  is 
constantly  in  motion.  He  talks  incoherently.  His  mind  wanders  from  one 
subject  to  another.  He  fancies  that  he  has  important  business  to  attend  to, 
wishes  to  go  out,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  watched.  To  these  manifes- 
tations of  mental  disorder  are  added  illusions  of  the  senses,  phantasms  and 
54 
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ballucinations  of  various  kinds.  He  sees  imaginary  objects,  such  as  mice, 
dogs,  cats,  lice,  snakes,  and  ferocious  animals.  He  hears  noises  of  aaimalt 
or  men,  answers  imaginary  questions,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  the  proximity  uf 
persons  who  are  bent  on  insulting  or  ridiculing  him,  or  from  whom  he  appre- 
hends personal  violence.  Uncouth  and  unnatural  representations  appear  to 
him  to  be  going  on.  At  first,  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  nnradity  oC 
what  he  sees,  hears,  and  imagines ;  but,  after  a  time,  his  morbid  pereeptioiu 
become  delusions,  and,  however  extraordinary  and  absurd,  they  are  real  to 
the  sufferer.  They  are  sometimes  of  a  character  to  inspire  the  greatest 
possible  terror.  Thus,  patients  not  infrequently  leap  from  windows  and  are 
dashed  in  pieces,  believing  that  they  are  pursued  by  wild  beasts  or  by  oeo 
who  seek  their  lives.  A  patient  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes,  under  s 
sense  of  personal  danger,  ran  barefooted  over  frozen  ground  for  fifteen  milri 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  men  on  horses  who  followed  in  pursuit.  Tbt 
degree  of  terror  must  be  fearful  to  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  physical  etkrx 
and  endurance.  In  some  cases  the  delusions  are  ludicrous.  Thus,  a  patient 
declared  that  he  should  be  able  to  sleep,  but  whenever  he  fell  into  a  dos 
there  were  persons  under  his  bed  who  tickled  his  fundament  with  stiav%. 
Under  the  apprehensions  which  the  delusions  excite,  patients  are  sometimes 
violent  and  dangerous,  and  they  are  usually  controlled  without  much  difficulty. 

The  insomnia  continues.  The  patient  gets  no  sleep  for  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period  aller  the  development  of  the 
affection.  The  delirium  is  always  much  worse  during  the  ni^t.  Tremo* 
lousness  of  the  muscles  continues,  but  this  is  not  always  a  marked  sympcnm. 
although  it  enters  into  the  name.  Vigilance  being  a  more  constant  symptom, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  affection  delirium  vigilant^  instead  of  Mirium 
tremens.  Anorexia  continues,  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  skin  i? 
cool,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and,  except  under  mental  excitement,  may  be  Im 
little,  or  not  at  all,  accelerated  ;  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  pain  in 
the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  generally  declares  that  he  is  well. 

If  the  affection  end  favorably,  sleep  at  length  occurs.  If  the  pali«iit  aor^ 
become  soundly  asleep,  he  will  be  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  hoors«  or.  c 
he  awake,  the  speedy  return  of  sleep  may  be  counted  upon.  After  a  (-nv 
tracted  sleep,  generally  the  delirium  is  found  to  have  disappeared ;  occb5m«- 
ally  it  continues,  but  is  diminished,  and  disappears  after  renewal  of  «1*^'.> 
Sleep  appears  to  be,  not  merely  a  criterion,  but  a  means  of 
After  sleeping  much  of  the  time  for  one  or  two  days,  convalencence  ta 
lished,  and  the  patient  recovers  more  or  less  slowly  or  rapidly 
the  duration  of  the  affection  and  his  physical  condition  at  the  tkatt  c^  I'^- 
attack.  If  the  affection  pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  the  insoomia  per^i-  > 
and  notable  prostration  ensues.  The  condition  is  not  unlike  that  ta  an  »i> 
vanced  stage  of  typhus ;  the  delirium  continues,  with  eflbrts  to  get  oat  of  l»  ^ . 
subsultus  tendinum  occurs ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  fre«|ttrat  a*  . 
feeble ;  the  skin  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  death  takers  placv  i  t 
asthenia,  although  the  fatal  termination  is  usually  preceded  by  coma. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable.  When  not  asaociated  w^tk  «&rr 
affections,  a  fatal  termination  is  rare.  The  affection  destroys  lift  f>^  » . 
chiefly  in  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  have  occurred,  and  the  eoasnt:;*  ■ 
is  broken  by  a  long-existing  alcoholic  cachexia.  Occurring  aft«r  vvkb  i> 
surgical  operations,  or  accidents,  and  associated  with  other  af!ectioM>>  m^ur 
example,  with  pneumonitis,  it  adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  show  the  afieetion  to  be 
nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  as  in  the  other  nearoees,  is  ankAowa.     Ix   a 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflammation  is  not  involved, 
ground  to  believe  that  congestion  is  an  essential  eletDent. 
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some  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  may 
contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  serum.  The  substance  of  the  brain  may  be 
fjedematous.  This  condition  is  sometimes  called  the  wet  brain  of  drunkards. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  pathological  character  with  our  present  knowledge 
is,  that  the  prolonged  toxical  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  induces  a  peculiar 
morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  those  manifestations  of  disorder  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  this  affection,  especially  when  the  use  of  alcohol  is  from  any  cause 
suspended.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  phenomena  relating 
to  the  mind,  as  weU  as  the  progressive  impairment  of  the  vital  forces,  are  to 
a  coDsideFable  extent  due  to  the  insomnia.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  delirium  generally  ceases  after  sleep  has  continued  for  several 
hours.  Inability  to  sleep  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  affection,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable  termination. 

In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  The  character- 
istics of  the  delirium  render  the  affection  easily  recognizable  when  fully 
developed ;  moreover,  the  known  habits  of  patients  generally  lead  the  prac- 
titioner to  expect  it.  Tremulousness  of  the  tongue  and  limbs,  with  vigilance, 
i£  the  patient  be  a  drunkard,  denote  an  impending  attack.  If  now  the 
patient  complain  of  having  remarkable  visions  or  manifest  illusions  of  the 
senses,  the  development  is  progressing.  The  cases  in  which  the  practitioner 
hesitates  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis  are  those  in  which  the  habits  are  unknown. 
The  affection  may  be  developed  in  secret  drinkers,  and  in  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  temperate.  I  have  known  a  person  to  be  attacked 
who  was  supposed  by  his  friends  never  to  taste  any  alcoholic  beverage.  As 
the  diagnosis  implies  intemperance,  caution  in  forming  an  opinion  in  some 
cases  is  advisable,  and  prudence  in  expressing  the  opinion  when  formed.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  breach  of  medical  ethics  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  affection 
save  to  the  patient,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  his  friends. 

Excesses  in  drinking  sometimes  occasion  a  form  of  delirium,  differing, 
pathologically,  from  delirium  tremens,  but  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  delirium  now  referred  to  is  an  active  delirium,  characterized  sometimes 
by  violence  or  fury,  and  sometimes  by  hilarity.  It  is  a  form  of  acute  mania 
due  to  active  cerebral  congestion,  conjoined  with  the  immediate  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  protracted  paroxysm  of  drinking 
rather  than  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  This  form  of  delirium  has  been 
distinguished  as  dtlirium  ebrto$um.  It  is  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head, 
increased  heat,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement;  in  short,  by 
the  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  It  is  of  brief  duration,  ceasing 
when  alcoholic  stimulants  are  discontinued ;  it  thus  ceases  under  the  circum- 
stances which  are  apt  to  occasion  delirium  tremens.  It  may  be  followed  by 
delirium  tremens.  Aside  from  the  discontinuance  of  stimulants,  it  claims 
the  treatment  indicated  by  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  namely,  blood- 
letting, purgatives,  etc.,  measures  not  suited  to  the  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  meningitis  is 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement,  etc.  Acute  gastritis,  which 
may  present  some  of  the  phenomena  of  impending  delirium  tremens,  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  vomiting,  gastric  pain,  tenderness  over  the 
stomach,  etc.  Gastritis,  however,  is  often  present  in  delirium  tremens.  Ty- 
phoid and  typhus  fever  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symp- 
toms, other  than  delirium,  of  these  diseases. 

Delirium  tremens  was  formerly  treated  by  bloodletting  and  other  of  the 
so-called  antiphlogistic  measures,  under  the  belief  that  it  involved  either 
inflammation  or  cerebral  congestion.     These  measures  are  now  abandoned  as 
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not  only  uncalled  for,  but  injurious.  Within  late  jean,  varioos  cimtiTe 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  succeed;  and, 
in  endeavoring  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits,  it  is  to  be  borne  io  mmi 
that,  under  favorable  circuftistances,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  this  affectkm 
is  to  recovery.  It  may  be  said  of  this  affection,  as  of  others  tending  in  like 
manner  to  recovery,  that  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries  cannot  be  cited  in 
evidence  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  any  particular  method  of  treatment,  but 
that  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  favors  the  presumption  that  the  treatmi-ot 
was  injurious.  Excluding  cases  in  which  the  affection  occurs  in  connectii'U 
with  wounds,  surgical  operations,  and  accidents,  or  with  other  affection;,  ^ltmI 
the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  persons  whose  constitutions  are  shaturreti  Ij 
intemperance,  judicious  management  without  therapeutical  measures  wouiX 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prove  successful.  It  does  not  ibliow,  from  thii 
statement,  that  remedial  measures  are  not  often  useful. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  procure  sleep.  Opium  has  been  em- 
ployed largely  for  this  object.  The  statistical  researches  of  John  Wane 
showed  that  the  fatality  was  greater  under  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  tiiui 
when  an  expectant  or  eclectic  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  the  fatality  u  pro- 
portionate to  the  excessive  use  of  opium.  Opium  used  indiscriminatelj  and 
largely  is  undoubtedly  injurious,  but  that  its  moderate  employment  is  uddul 
in  certain  cases,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  use  of  opium  as  advised  tj 
Stille  may  be  safely  adopted.  This  author  says :  <^  The  best  mode  of  eihi- 
biting  the  medicine  (opium)  is  undoubtedly  to  begin  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain* 
or  its  equivalent,  and  progressively  to  augment  the  dose  by  small  and  hourlj 
additions  until  sleep  is  produced,  or  a  sufficient  degree  of  tranquillity  obtaiotJ.** 
I  have  not  infrequently  found  a  full  dose,  re[)eated,  if  required,  after  intrr- 
vals  of  several  hours,  to  act  very  favorably.  The  remedy  should  never  U: 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  inducing  narcotism,  and  if,  on  a  fair  trial,  it  be  net 
found  to  tranquillize,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Cases  have  been  treated  satisfactorily  by  simply  continuing  the  nm  ^A 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderate  quantity.  In  general,  it  is  injudicioos  to 
discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  stimulants  so  long  as  the  affection  coDtinQ«». 
The  time  for  breaking  off  the  habitual  use  is  after  sleep  has  taken  pUoe  an  1 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  Stimulants  are  to  be  given  £reely  in  casts  io 
which  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

Tartar  emetic,  in  nauseating  doses,  is  useful  in  certain  cases.  This  remalr, 
if  not  pushed  too  far,  exerts  a  sedative  influence,  diminishes  delirium,  and 
disposes  to  sleep.  It  is  suited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  coo^- 
tutional  vigor,  and  it  should  be  very  cautiously  given  to  patients  much  en- 
feebled, or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  prostration.  £metic» 
have  been  advocated  as  curative,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  they  are  now  very  rarely  employed.  They  are  objectionable  on  the  *con 
of  perturbation.  Cathartics  are  objectionable  on  the  same  score.  Thtr^ 
evacuant  remedies  have  been  employed  under  the  idea  that  they  eltminate 
the  alcohol  from  the  system.  But  the  affection  is  due  to  the  toxical  effects 
of  alcohol,  not  to  its  actual  presence  in  the  system ;  indeed,  the  attack  oeVn 
appears  to  proceed  from  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  habititallv 
present. 

Cold  affusions,  the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  the  shower-bath  are  Q^ 
ful  in  some  cases.  They  are  of  doubtful  expediency  if  employed  against  the 
will  of  the  patient ;  he  should  be  induced  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  makini 
trial  of  them.  They  may  do  harm  to  feeble  subjects,  or  if  the  powers  of  11:^ 
be  much  depressed. 

Digitalis  has  bien  advocated  as  a  curative  remedy.  It  was  introdoced  ^'j 
Dr.  G.  M.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  England,  who  was  led  to  ascertain  its  clfica*  v 
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by  a  patient  affected  with  delirium  tremens  having  taken  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  by  mistake.  Subsequently  he  employed  it  in  seventy  cases  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  case.  No  practitioner  would  have  ventured  to  give  this 
remedy  in  ihe  doses  which  experience  has  abundantly  shown  may  be  given 
without  any  unpleasant  consequences  in  this  disease.  The  dose  advised  by  Dr. 
Jones  18  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  required, 
after  an  interval  of  four  hours.  Many  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
apparently  proved  efficacious  have  been  reported.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few 
cases,  in  one  of  which  it  appeared  to  act  like  a  charm,  but  in  the  others  no 
curative  effect  was  apparent. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  in  some  cases,  tranquillizes  the  patient  and 
induces  sleep.  This  is  a  remedy  to  be  employed  with  great  cireums|)ection. 
Its  effect  has  been  happy  in  several  instances  under  my  observation.  In  one 
case  the  effort  to  employ  it  excited  such  a  degree  of  mania  that  I  was  led  to 
desist.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  employed.  The  use  of  this  remedy 
calls  for  circumspection.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  large  doses, 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  disease.  This  remedy  is  chiefly  relied  upon  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  great  number  of  cases  treated  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Uyoscyamin  has  lately  been  employed  with  much  success  as  an  hypnotic  in 
this  disease. 

As  regards  the  measures  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  others,  they 
are  to  be  employed  according  to  circumstances  proper  to  individual  cases. 
Each  of  the  measures  is  suited  to  some  ca^es  and  not  to  other  cases.  They 
are  to  be  employed  tentatively,  the  practitioner  being  guided  by  the  effect  in 
deciding  whether  to  continue  or  discontinue  them.  Not  infrequently  they 
may  be  tried  successively  in  the  same  case.  In  short,  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment, as  regards  these  measures,  is  expectant  and  eclectic,  and  they  will  be 
employed  judiciously  or  otherwise  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner. 

The  management  in  other  respects  is  important.  Quietude  is  to  be  en- 
forced. Visitors,  who  are  often  actuated  by  curiosity,  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  reg- 
ulated with  a  view  of  prtimoting  sleep.  Much  may  be  done  by  the  exercise 
of  tact  in  soothing  the  patient,  combing  the  hair,  bathing  the  face,  resorting 
to  warm  pediluvia,  etc.  I  have  known  muscular  exercise,  carried  to  the 
point  of  fatigue,  useful.  Alimentation  is  highly  important.  The  patient 
should  be  encouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  take  nutritious  and  easily  di- 
gested food. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  after  recovery  from  this  disease,  to  inform 
the  patient  of  its  character,  and  to  point  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  habits  which  have  induced  it.  And  the  patient  will  be  aided  in  an  effort 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  intemperance,  by  remedies  and 
hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate  the  body,  thereby  strengthening 
the  mental  powers. 

A  craving  for  alcoholic  excitation  is  a  result  of  habit.  It  is  sometimes 
induced  by  dyspeptic  disorders,  mental  depression,  or  a  sense  of  prostration 
incident  to  various  diseases,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  constitutional  idiosyncrasy. 
The  power  to  resist  it  is  impaired  in  proportion  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  weakened  by  indulgence.  It  can  only  be  overcome  by  sufficiently  long- 
continued  total  abstinence,  together  with  measures  to  remove  disorders,  and 
to  promote  mental  occupation  and  invigoration  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  no 
drug  which  has  a  special  curative  efficacy.  Persuasion,  the  fear  of  consequencea 
and  moral  considerations  are  oflen  unavailing.  The  unhappy  slaves  of  in- 
temperance should  be  considered  as  suffering  from  disease,  and  should  be 
treated  as  patients  until  the  morbid  craving  is  extinguished  by  prolonged 
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abstinence.     In  many  instances  effective  treatment  is  only  practicable  in  in- 
stitutions established  for  this  purpose. 

The  '^  opium  habit"  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Generaflj,  ia- 
stant  and  complete  withdrawal  of  every  form  of  opiate  is  perfectly  safe  tod 
the  preferable  course.  Under  judicious  medical  treatment  and  enoonra^ 
ment,  patients  will  be  more  likely  to  endure  tlie  intense  suffering  from  tLe 
sudden  disuse  of  opium,  than  to  persevere  in  a  gradual  diminution  of  dotet 
during  a  period  of  weeks  or  months. 

Hypoohondriasii.     Pathophobia. 

Although  hypochondriasis  belongs  in  the  list  of  disorders  of  the  mind,  the 
mental  aberration  is  not  regarded  as  amounting  to  insanity,  and  patiena 
with  this  affection  are  not  proper  subjects  for  treatment  at  lunatic  asjlnms. 
Cases  are  not  infrequent,  and  they  claim  the  services  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  affection  u 
one  of  the  neuroses.  The  name  hypochondriasis,  which  from  its  denvstioa 
is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  morbid  sensations  sometimes  felt  in  the  hj^o- 
chondriac  regions,  has  very  little  significance  as  indicating  the  character  ind 
seat  of  the  afiection.  The  name  pathophobia  is  much  more  expressive  of  tbe 
malady. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  affection  is  a  morbid  i4}pTehen8ioo  </ 
either  the  existence  of,  or  a  liability  to,  some  serious  disease.  In  its  miMest 
form  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  or  of  a  pecs- 
liar  susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Existing  in  this  form,  it  leads  to 
an  anxiety  concerning  health,  and  over-precautions  for  its  preservation.  Ii 
the  severest  form  of  the  affection,  patients  suffer  from  the  conviction  that  ihtj 
have  an  incurable  malady,  and  that  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  Dtfi«rat 
cases  represent  gradations  between  these  extremes.  The  mental  depressioQ 
or  despair  which  may  be  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  serioos 
or  fatal  disease  actually  exists,  does  not  constitute  hypochondriasis.  Tbe 
hypochondriac  is  the  victim  of  a  delusion  with  respect  to  his  oonditkc; 
and  the  mental  suffering  arising  from  this  error  of  belief  often  exceeds  that 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  experienced  if  the  fancied  diseases  reallr  ex- 
isted.  Generally  the  hypochondriacal  delusion  is  accompanied  by  morr  or 
less  mental  depression,  and  often  by  marked  melancholia ;  bat  in  wne 
cases,  patients  are  resigned  and  cheerful.  Fancied  diseases  are  sometiiBf) 
the  occasion  of  profound  religious  sentiment,  calling  forth  the  manifestanoos 
of  pious  resignation. 

^  The  affection  is  presented  to  the  practitioner  in  different  phases.  In  some 
cases  the  imagination  becomes  fixed  upon  a  particular  disease,  and  ibe 
patient's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  disease  defies  all  efforts  to  remoTe  it 
Disease  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  syphilis,  tapeworv, 
softening  of  the  brain,  and  diabetes  are  among  the  diseases  which,  in  diffWvr.t 
cases,  are  supposed  to  exist.  The  physician  may  strive  in  vain  by  assuriDcrs 
and  arguments  to  dispossess  the  mind  of  his  patient  of  the  delusion.  In  sup- 
port of  his  conviction  the  patient  sometimes  not  only  exaggerates  ailiDr«u 
which  are  present,  but  insists  on  the  presence  of  symptoms  which  are  wioi- 
ing.  The  pertinacity  and  ingenuity  with  which,  in  some  cases,  padents  h-'^ 
to  their  faith  and  strive  to  convince  the  physician  of  its  truth,  is  remarkabie* 
Not  infrequently  the  conflict  between  the  physician  and  patient  cootiooei 
until  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  each  is  well  pleased  to  br^k  off  the  pro^ 
sional  relation.     Hypochondriacs  are  apt  to  consult  many  phyaiciaoi  in  sac* 
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• 
cession,  finding,  for  a  time,  greater  attention  and  apparent  interest  in  a  new 
medical  adviser ;  naturally  enough,  in  their  mental  condition,  they  become 
dissatisfied  when  the  patience  of  the  physician  becomes  exhausted,  and  they 
have  given  up  all  expectation  of  converting  him  to  their  belief.  The  absur- 
dity of  the  delusion  in  some  instances  is  truly  surprising.  I  have  known 
two  cases  in  which  the  patients,  women  of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  for 
a  long  time  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  affected  with  cancer 
of  the  breast,  although  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  felt  to  give  color  to  the 
delusion.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  hypochondriasis  is  not  confined  to 
the  weak-minded.  Persons  of  education  and  strong  mental  powers  are  as 
liable  to  the  affection  as  those  who  are  ignorant  and  of  feeble  intellectual 
capacity. 

In  another  phase  of  the  affection  there  is  not  a  fixed  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  particular  disease,  but  a  shifting  of  the  delusion  from  one  disease  to 
another.  The  physician  may  succeed  in  convincing  the  patient  of  the  non- 
existence of  an  imagined  disease,  but  no  sooner  is  this  done  than  the  patient's 
imagination  runs  upon  another  disease,  and  so  divers  diseases  are  in  turn 
imagined,  until,  at  length,  the  physician  is  discouraged  and  is  apt  to  give  up 
the  contest.  Again,  patients  sometimes  keep  the  house  and  take  to  the  bed, 
complaining  of  ill  health,  prostration,  and  various  morbid  sensations,  without 
selecting  any  particular  disease.  With  cases  of  bedridden  patients  who  have 
no  definite  malady,  but  a  host  of  subjective  symptoms,  all  practitioners  of 
much  experience  are  familiar.  Such  cases  occur  much  oftener  among  women 
than  among  men,  and  the  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name  hysteria  are 
generally  more  or  less  involved. 

The  causes  of  hypochondriasis  are  physical  and  mental.  Some  persons  are 
constitutionally  prone  to  morbid  apprehensions  in  this  direction.  Whenever 
they  are  ill  with  any  affection,  their  mental  constitution  leads  to  a  sense  of 
danger  and  to  despondency  as  regards  recovery.  Not  infrequently  this  state 
of  mind  exerts  a  depressing  influence  which  may  interfere  seriously  with  the 
favorable  progress  of  disease.  Persons  thus  unhappily  constituted  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  permanent  consequences  of  dissipated  habits  in  early  life,  and 
more  especially  of  abuses  of  the  sexual  function.  Delusions  with  respect  to 
the  latter  are  fostered  by  publications  and  lectures  designed  by  unprincipled 
persons  to  produce  this  effect.  Apprehensions  on  this  score,  often  with  little 
or  no  foundation,  are  a  source  of  nefarious  profit  to  a  host  of  charlatans.  If 
a  person  with  a  hypochondriacal  predisposition  either  have  had  or  imagines 
that  he  may  have  had  syphilis,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  belief  of  supposing 
that  his  system  is  irretrievably  ruined.  This  delusion  also  is  encouraged  by 
empirics  whose  business  is  to  prey  upon  the  fears  which  they  foster  and  excite. 
There  is  a  class  of  wretched  hypochondriacs  whose  minds  are  absorbed  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  hopeless  victims  of  the  thoughtless  errors  of  youth, 
and  patients  of  this  class,  much  as  they  are  to  be  pitied,  often  tax  severely 
the  temper  of  the  physician.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  practice  of  mastur- 
bation, excessive  sexual  indulgence,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  involved  in  the  causation,  not  merely 
by  an  effect  upon  the  imagination,  but  by  aiding  to  produce  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system. 

The  reading  of  legitimate  medical  works  is  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
causes  of  hypochondriasis.  Want  of  mental  occupation  contributes  indirectly 
to  the  affection.  Persons  who  have  relinquished  active  pursuits  are  apt  to 
become  hypochondriacs.  Success  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  when  it  leads 
to  a  determination  to  forego  labor  and  to  enjoy  leisure,  may  thus  engender 
a  far  greater  evil  than  poverty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  fortune,  or 
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want  of  success  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  severe  affliction  of  anj  kind,  are 
sometimes  concerned  in  the  causation  of  this  affection.  These  various  caas^n 
may  produce  the  affection  in  those  who  are  not,  as  well  as  in  tiiose  who  are, 
constitutionally  predisposed  to  it ;  but,  of  course,  their  efficiency  will  be 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  strong. 

The  morbid  physical  conditions  often  existing  in  cases  of  hypocboDdriasiji. 
and  more  or  less  concerned  in  its  causation,  are  various.  Arnon?  these  mav 
be  mentioned  ansemia,  neurasthenia,  and  dyspeptic  disorders.  The  latter, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  frequently,  to  a  considerable  extent,  effects  of 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  mind. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypochondriasis  must  rest  on  an  exclusion  of  the  maladit^ 
which  are  apprehended  or  imagined,  and  of  any  serious  disease.  The  dit*. 
ferent  organs  of  the  body  are  to  be  interrogated  by  means  of  symptoms  and 
signs ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  will  depend  od  tlie 
ability  of  the  physician  to  exclude  the  affections  to  which  the  different  organs 
are  subject.  Subjective  symptoms  are  to  be  admitted  with  circomspectioa. 
and  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.  The  incongruity  of  the  previous  historr 
and  the  present  condition,  as  described  by  the  patient,  with  the  laws  of  any 
definite  disease,  exclusive  of  mental  disorder,  is  often  at  once  significant  ot 
the  affection  under  consideration ;  or  the  subjective  symptoms  are  incongm- 
ous  with  the  physical  disorders  which  may  be  associated  with  the  hypochoo- 
driasis.  From  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill  to  reach  the  diafrno^is 
by  exclusion,  practitioners  are  sometimes  misled  by  the  statements  of  patientf, 
and  thus  contribute  unwittingly  to  establish  more  firmly  existing  delusions. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  some  serious  disease  is  either 
apprehended  or  imagined,  the  positive  assurances  of  the  physician  suffice  lo 
dispel  the  delusion.  In  this  way  the  physician  who  is  confident  in  his  abilitr 
to  interrogate  accurately  the  different  organs  of  the  body  has  the  power  or 
doing  much  good.  The  fear  of  the  existence  of  some  grave  disease  oppres.«e7 
especially  those  who  are  dependent  for  the  means  of  living  upon  a  eenain 
measure  of  health ;  and  a  decided  opinion,  in  which  they  have  confidence,  is 
a  great  blessing  to  patients  of  this  class. 

In  cases  of  confirmed  hypochondriasis,  the  first  object  with  reference  to 
management  is  the  removal  of  any  supposed  causes.  Over-exertion,  mental 
or  physical,  if  possible,  is  to  be  avoided ;  sexual  abuses,  intem|)erance,  and 
any  violation  to  the  laws  of  health,  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  reformed. 
Aside  from  the  causal  indications,  the  measures  of  treatment  relate  to  both 
body  and  mind.  Any  co-existing  physical  disorders  are  to  be  remedied  is 
far  as  practicable.  Ansemia  and  dyspeptic  ailments  often  claim  remedial 
measures.  In  addition  to  the  physical  operation  of  remedies,  they  andoubc- 
edly  have  a  useful  moral  effect  within  certain  limits.  Patients  are  apt  to 
crave  remedies,  and  it  is  important  not  to  encourage  this  disposition ;  bat  it 
is  often  not  judicious  to  withhold  remedies  altogether,  even  when  the  medi- 
cinal part  of  the  treatment  is  comparatively  unimportant.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants and  opiates  should  not  be  prescribed,  or,  if  indicated  for  a  tempomr 
object,  they  should  be  given  with  great  circumspection. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  which  relates  to  the  mind. 
Arguments,  assurances,  and  combined  medical  opinions  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  delusions  with  more  or  less  effect.  It  is,  however,  not  ilwar) 
judicious  to  act  upon  a  determination  that  the  patient  shall  be  at  once  m- 
soned  out  of  the  affection.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  dispel  the  delusions 
by  ridicule  or  indifference.  A  fundamental  fiart  of  the  moral  management 
is  to  direct  the  patient's  attention  from  himself.  This  is  to  be  effected  br 
inducing  occupation,  if  the  patient  has  been  living  a  life  of  indolence^  and  br 
well  selected  recreations,  if  the  patient  be  of  industrious  habits.     It  is  more 
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difficult  to  effect  this  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis  among  women  than  among 
men.  Change  of  scene  and  new  associations  are  often  effectual,  and,  wher- 
ever practicable,  should  be  advised.  With  respect  to  the  particular  plans  to 
be  pursued  in  different  cases,  the  habits,  intelligence,  education,  and  social 
position  are  to  be  considered  in  each  case,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment 
will  depend  much  on  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  physician. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  GENITO-URINART  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HYPERJSMIA  AND  ANEMIA  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.    ACUTE  AND 

CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Aotire  OongBBtion  of  the  Kidneya.  PuBiTe  Oongestlon  of  the  Kidneye.  AneaU  of  tte 
Kidneys.  Parenohymatoui  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys.  Fatty  Degencratloft  of  tte 
Kidneys.   Acute  Brlght*s  Disease.    Ghronic  Bright*s  Disease. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  affections  of  the  genito-urinarj  system  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Excluding  the  affections  pecu- 
liar to  females,  diseases  of  the  male  generative  organs  and  of  the  bladder 
are  to  be  excluded  as  belonging  to  surgical,  rather  than  to  medical,  practice. 
The  diseases  which  remain  are  chiefly  those  affecting  the  kidneys.  Aboor* 
mal  changes  in  the  urine  are  highly  important  as  denoting  morbid  conditioos 
relating  to  the  kidneys  and  the  blood.  These  changes  constitute  important 
symptoms  in  various  diseases ;  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  individiEiI 
affections,  and  in  general  it  suffices  to  notice  tl^em  in  connection  with  other 
symptomatic  events  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  different  diseases. 
In  an  important  disease  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
convenient  to  regard  as  a  urinary  affection,  it  is  certidn  that  the  abnonul 
change  in  the  urine  expressed  by  the  name  of  the  disease  is  merely  a  qnnp- 
tom.  The  disease  referred  to  is  glycoBuria  or  diabetes  mellitus.  This  d]3> 
ease  will  be  included  among  the  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  sectioo. 
The  same  statement  may,  probably,  be  applied  to  the  disease  distinguished 
as  diabetes  insipidus  ;  also  to  endemic  Jusmaturia  and  luemoglobinuria. 

Active  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. 

Active  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  be  due :  ^r«f,  to  the  action  of  irri- 
tants ;  secandy  to  vaso-motor  paralysis.  These  two  forms  of  active  conges- 
tion are  widely  different  from  each  other.  The  former,  when  of  siiffi<»eBt 
intensity  to  give  clinical  evidence  of  its  existence,  is  almost  invariably  aocon- 
panied  by  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidneys ;  the  ktter 
has  no  tendency  to  lead  to  inflammation :  the  former  is  accompanied  by  the 
excretion  of  urine  similar  to  that  of  certain  forms  of  acute  nephritis,  the 
urine  being  albuminous,  bloody,  and  usually  diminished  in  quantity ;  id  the 
latter,  the  urine  is  abundant  in  quantity,  non-albuminous,  and  of  low  speaBc 
gravity. 

In  the  inflammatory  variety  of  active  congestion  the  kidneys  are  enlar;^ 
of  a  dark  red  color,  engorged  with  blood,  and  eochymosed.  Certain  drugs 
which  exert  an  irritant  effect  upon  the  kidneys  are  usually  assigned  as  the 
most  important  causes  of  this  form  of  active  congestion.  Such  drugs  sre 
cantharides,  turpentine,  oil  of  mustard,  cubebs,  copaiba,  nitrate  of  potash, 
(  858  ) 
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carbolic  acid.  Of  these  drugs,  cantharides,  taken  either  internally  or  ap- 
plied externally  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  provokes  the  most  marked  urinary 
symptoms.  In  cantharides-poisoning  the  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity 
and  may  be  suppressed ;  it  is  usually,  but  not  always,  stained  with  blood ;  it 
is  albuminous,  and  may  contain  hyaline  and  blood-casts,  as  well  as  epithelial 
cells.  A  peculiarity  noted  in  some  cases  has  been  the  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion of  the  urine.  Gelatinous  fibrinous  clots,  either  pale  or  red,  may  form  in 
the  bladder  and  interfere  with  micturition  ;  or  similar  coagula  may  form  in 
the  vessel  after  the  urine  is  voided.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Browicz,'  and  also  by  Comil,'  that  a  true  diffuse  nephritis  is  produced  by 
cantharides.  It  is  probable  that  an  inflammatory  condition  likewise  exists 
when  similar  symptoms  follow  the  ingestion  of  the  other  drugs  named.  The 
treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  cause,  rest,  and  the  administration  of 
diluent  and  of  mucilaginous  drinks.  Camphor  in  doses  of  two  to  ^ve  grains 
will  often  afford  relief. 

The  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  renal  arteries  has  been  demon- 
strated by  physiological  experiment.  These  nerves  are  contained  in  the 
splanchnics.  Paralysis  of  these  nerves  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the 
kidneys  and  consequent  afflux  of  a  larger  amount  of  blood  to  these  organs. 
Some  also  assume  the  existence  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  physiological  experiment  that  this  in- 
creaaied  How  of  blood  through  the  kidneys  is  attended  by  the  excretion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  pale  urine.  We  may  assume  that  renid  hyperemia  due  to 
TaM>-motor  influence  may  be  produced  in  man  by  causes  acting  upon  the 
peripheral  nerves  as  well  as  by  those  acting  on  the  nerve-centres.  We 
[totisesB  little  positive  knowledge  as  to  this  variety  of  renal  hypersemia  in 
man.  It  has  been  inferred  to  exist,  from  the  characters  of  the  urine,  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  brain.  Hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  from  vaso-motor 
influence  is  assumed  to  exist  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus,  of  hysteria, 
and  of  emotional  disturbance. 

Passive  Congestion   of  the  Kidneys. 

PaMive  or  venous  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
eveota  in  the  general  venous  congestion  which  attends  certain  pulmonary  and 
cardiac  diseases.  Passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  also  be  caused  by 
Uirooabosis  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  but  this  occurrence  is  so  rare  that  it 
doe«  not  demand  further  consideration  here.  Thrombosis  of  one  of  the  renal 
Tein«  has  been  observed  more  frequently,  but  in  the  cases  hitherto  recorded 
DO  notable  congestion  of  the  kidney  has  been  observed.  Passive  congestion 
cil~  the  kidney,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  almost  invariably  accompa- 
nied hj  general  venous  stasis. 

PaJmonary  affections  are  less  important  in  the  etiology  than  cardiac 
rfiw  ■nriT  Advanced  emphysema  and  certain  cases  of  fibrous  phthisis  are 
mtt^oded  by  chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  The  various  diseases  of  the 
bemrt  vrhich  lead  to  general  venous  congestion — valvular  lesions,  fatty  degen- 
c-ralion^  myocarditis— -are  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  the  causes. 
Mitral  lesions  may  be  especially  emphasized  in  this  connection.  It  will  be 
r»*n9embered  that  the  symptoms  of  venous  stasis  do  not  appear  until  the  stage 
of  nosB^-compensation,  and  are  intense  in  proportion  to  the  failure  of  heart- 
paw  er«  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  proportion  as  the  tension 
m  tbe  Tcins  increases,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  sinks. 

1  Browics,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  Med.  Wiss.,  No.  9,  1879. 
■  Comil,  Comp.  rond.,  Jan.  26, 1880. 
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The  appearances  presented  bj  the  kidnejs  after  prolonged  passive  ooo^ 
tion  are  quite  characteristic.  The  condition  is  sometimes  called  cyanutic 
induration  of  the  kidneys.  These  organs  are  enlarged,  their  consistence  ex- 
tremely firm,  the  capsule  non-adherent,  the  surface  smooth;  upon  aeciioii 
both  the  cortical  and  the  medullary  substance  presents  a  dark  blaish*ml 
color,  the  pyramids  being  darker  than  the  cortex.  The  dark  red  color  aod 
the  firm,  almost  stony  hard,  consistence  of  the  kidneys  are  the  mo«t  distine- 
tive  features.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  parenchyma  and  the  in- 
terstitial tissue  are  usually  unchanged.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
and  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  are  found  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  role. 

Chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  accompanied  by  the  symp- 
toms  of  the  primary  disease.  There  are  generally  evidences  of  veDOos  con- 
gestion in  other  parts  of  the  body.  GSdema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  asnalhr 
present.  The  only  symptoms  which  can  be  referred,  with  any  certainty,  to 
the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  are  changes  in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of 
urine  is  diminished;  its  specific  gravity  is  increased;  its  color  is  darker  thsn 
normal ;  it  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen,  and  usually  some  red 
blood-corpuscles,  a  few  small  hyaline  casts,  and  a  few  epithelial  cells.  Tbe 
urine  upon  standing  often  throws  down  an  abundant  sediment  of  the  urates. 
According  to  Bartels,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  greater  than  in  health. 
The  amount  of  albumen  is  not  great,  rarely  reaching  two  parts  in  a  thousand. 
The  quantity  of  blood  does  not  generally  suffice  to  color  perceptibly  the  unne. 
The  small  quantity  of  urine  may  be  referred  to  the  diminished  rapidity  with 
which  the  blood  fiows  through  the  glomeruli.  The  albuminuria  is  attributed, 
by  some  writers,  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli ;  by  others,  to 
changes  either  in  the  capillary  walls  or  in  the  epithelium  of  the  gioroenili  in 
consequence  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Passive  congestion 
of  the  kidneys  is  never  a  cause  of  uraemia.  The  diminished  excretion  of  unw 
may  perhaps  increase  the  general  dropsy.  The  treatment  is  directed  to  tie 
primary  condition,  and  not  immediately  to  the  kidneys.  The  indication  is 
to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  heart,  thereby  increasing  the  arterial  tension 
and  relieving  the  venous  stasis.  By  the  administration  of  digitalis  the  arin^ 
symptoms  often  improve,  and  may  entirely  disappear,  as  the  power  of  tb** 
cardiac  contraction  increases.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Heart  for  a  consideration  of  the  treatment  applicable 
to  the  disturbances  of  the  circulation  which  cause  the  manifestations  of  veoov^ 
congestion. 

Anssmia  of   the  Kidneyi. 

Ansemia  of  the  kidneys  may  be  due  either  to  general  ans^m:a  or  to  local 
causes.  The  renal  ansemia  which  is  present  in  pernicious  aniemia,  lea- 
cocythsemia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  attended  by  general 
ansemia,  is  of  little  clinical  importance.  The  most  important  cause  o(  renal 
ansemia  is  epidemic  cholera.  In  consequence  of  the  sluggish  circulation  and 
the  diminished  volume  of  blood  in  the  asphyctic  stage  of  cholera,  the  kidnevs 
are  insufficiently  nourished,  and,  therefore,  undergo  important  alterations  in 
function  and  in  structure.  It  has  been  shown,  both  by  exi)eri mentation  and 
by  pathological  observation,  that  the  renal  parenchyma  is  extremely  intolerant 
of  even  temporary  interruption  of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Max  Ilernnano 
proved  that  nsurrowing  the  calibre  of  the  renal  artery  in  an  animal  causes  diminiH 
tion  in  the  urinary  secretion  which  entirely  ceases  before  the  artery  is  compleirlr 
occluded.  If  the  renal  artery  be  closed  by  a  ligature  or  by  a  clamp  for  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  obstruction  be  removed,  it  is  found  tUi 
a  perceptible  interval  (sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  hour)  intervenes  before 
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the  secretion  of  urine  is  re-established,  and  that  after  this  interval  the  urine 
for  a  time  is  albaminous,  and  contains  casts  with  some  red  blood-corpuscles. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Litten  that,  if  the  renal  artery  be  closed  by  ligature  for 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  the  ligature  be  then  removed,  many  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four 
houiB  undergo  coagulation-necrosis  {vide  page  53).  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium  is  an  effect  of  less  complete  interruption  of  the  circulation 
through  the  kidney.  The  bearing  of  these  experimental  results  upon  human 
pathology  is  obvious.  The  anaemia  of  the  asphyctic  stage  of  cholera  is  ex- 
plained by  the  slow  circulation,  amounting  almost  to  stagnation  of  the  blood, 
in  this  stage.  As  the  circulation  becomes  re-established  in  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion, the  appearance  of  a  scanty,  albuminous  urine  containing  casts  and  blood 
is  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  Herrmann's  experiments.  It  is,  however, 
not  proven  that  all  of  the  changes  in  the  kidneys,  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera, 
are  referable  to  the  anaemia  of  the  asphyctic  stage.  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
in  part  attributable  to  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  causes  of  local  anaemia  (ischaemia)  of  the  kidneys,  spasm  of  the 
branches  of  the  renal  arteries  is  the  only  one  which  requires  special  considera- 
tion. Thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  renal  arteries  will  be  considered  in 
another  connection.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  kidneys 
may  be  due  to  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  centres,  possibly  also 
to  direct  irritation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  these  arteries.  WhOe  spasm  of 
the  small  arteries  of  the  kidneys  has  not  been  actually  demonstrated  as  a 
pathological  occurrence  in  man,  it  is  assumed  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  are  attended  or  followed  by  a  slight  temporary  albuminuria.  The 
most  important  of  these  conditions  in  which  vaso-motor  spasm  of  the  renal 
arteries  is  believed  to  be  present  are,  epileptic  convulsions,  lead  colic,  strych- 
nia poisoning,  tetanus,  extreme  dyspnoea.  A  temporary  albuminuria  fre- 
quently occurs  either  during  or  shortly  after  these  affections.  The  first  urine 
voided  after  an  epileptic  convulsion  is  always  albuminous.  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  excitation  of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  which  is  known 
to  attend  most  of  these  conditions,  involves  those  supplying  the  arteries  in 
the  kidneys.  That  the  renal  ischaemia  thus  produced  should  be  followed  by 
transitory  albuminuria  is  in  conformity  with  the  results  obtained  by  the 
production  of  temporary  anfemia  of  the  kidneys  in  animals.  Cohnheim  is 
inclined  to  refer  the  albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  puer- 
peral eclampsia  to  spasm  of  the  renal  arteries,  but  this  view  is  less  substan- 
tiated. 

Anaemic  kidneys  are  pale  in  color,  especially  the  cortical  portions,  and  are 
dry  and  somewhat  shrunken.  They  are  apt  to  be  in  greater  or  less  degree 
fatty,  in  which  case  they  may  be  swollen.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish by  the  naked  eye  anaemic  from  fatty  portions  of  the  kidney. 

Parenohymatons  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys.   Fatty 

Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. 

These  degenerations  occur  in  the  different  forms  of  diffuse  nephritis,  in 
connection  with  which  they  will  be  again  mentioned.  Many  of  the  slighter 
grades  of  so-called  catarrhal  nephritis  and  of  parenchymatous  nephritis 
belong,  in  reality,  to  the  category  of  these  degenerations.  The  degenera- 
tions may  occur  independently  of  any  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  in  which 
case  they  are  generally  without  much  clinical  importance.  It  is  desirable 
not  to  include  under  the  heading  of  Bright's  disease  these  degenerations 
when  they  are  unattended  by  any  inflammation. 

The  cortical  substance  of  kidneys  in  the  condition  of  parenchymatous  de- 
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geDeration  or  cloudy  swelling  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  of  an  opaque,  gnj- 
ish  color.  The  strise  are  less  distinct  than  normal.  The  surface  of  the  orpus 
is  smooth,  and  the  capsule  easily  detached.  The  consistence  of  the  kidD^r 
is  diminished.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubes  are  swollen  and  filled  with  albuminous  granules  which, 
in  considerable  part,  dissolve  in  acetic  acid.  As  these  cells  are  nonnallj 
very  granular,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  with  the  microscope  the  slighter  grwi«s 
of  this  form  of  degeneration.  The  macroscopical  appearances  are  often  nore 
distinctive  than  the  microscopical  {vide  Part  1.  page  54).  Excluding  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  the  most  important  causes  of  parenchymatoos  degenew 
ration  are  infectious  and  febrile  diseases,  and  certain  mineral  poisons.  OT 
the  first  group  of  causes  may  be  mentioned  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  diphtherit, 
the  exanthematous  and  the  continued  fevers ;  of  the  second  group,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Parenchymatous  d^tfoe- 
ration  also  follows  extensive  burns,  and  irritating  applications  to  a  krge 
surface  of  the  skin. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  often  combined  with  parenchymatous  degeneration 
(granulo-fatty  degeneration).  It  is  a  usual  sequence  when  the  action  of  tU 
causes  named  is  long  continued  or  intense.  In  well-marked  cases  of  hiij 
degeneration  the  cortical  substance  is  more  swollen  than  in  the  preoediisf 
degeneration.  The  enlarged  and  pale  cortex  presents  yellowish  streaks  sad 
patches.  Hemorrhages  are  usually  present  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  fAto^ 
phorus  poisoning.  The  microscope  shows  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  ooa- 
voluted  tubes  an  accumulation  of  fatty  molecules  larger  and  more  refnctire 
than  the  albuminous  granules  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  from  which 
they  furthermore  differ  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  and  their  strfo- 
bility  in  ether  after  treating  the  specimen  previously  with  alcohoL  Both  in 
parenchymatous  and  in  fatty  degeneration  the  glomeruli  are  unchanged.  Hie 
causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  addition  to  those  of  parenchymatous  degcve^ 
ration,  are  anaemic  conditions,  especially  pernicious  anaemia  and  leneocj. 
thaemia ;  cachexiae,  especially  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ;  chronic  alco- 
holism, and,  according  to  Wilks  and  Moxon,  diabetes.  In  old  age  and  in 
general  obesity  a  moderate  fatty  degeneration  may  be  met  with.  Janndicpd 
kidneys  are  apt  to  be  fatty.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between 
fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Many  of  the  causes 
of  these  degenerations  are  also  causes  of  nephritis. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  usually  attended  hr  a 
moderate  albuminuria.  As  already  remarked,  this  condition  is  held  by  some 
pathologists  to  be  a  mild  form  of  acute  Bright's  disease  or  to  be  the  first  fusf 
of  some  of  the  varieties  of  that  disease.  This  form  of  degeneration  is  gme- 
rally  transitory,  and  readily  subsides  as  its  causes  disappear.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  slight  albuminuria  so  often  present  in  simple  parenchjiaa- 
tous  and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  kidney,  in  reality,  depends  upon  these 
degenerative  clianges  in  the  renal  epithelium.  It  is,  perhaps,  referable  in 
some  other  way  to  the  primary  condition  which  causes  the  degeneratioB.  It 
is  certain  that  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  exist,  as  in 
some  cases  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  without  any  albuminuria  or  other  appre- 
ciable urinary  symptoms.  These  observations  justify  us  in  separating  from 
Bright's  disease  proper  these  non-inflammatory  degenerative  changes. 

In  all  forms  of  jaundice,  of  sufficient  intensity,  hyaline  casts  are  present  in 
the  urine,  often  without  any  albuminuria.  Whether  the  production  of  tbese 
casts  has  anything  to  do  with  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium,  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty. 
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Aeiite  Bright's  Disease.    Acnte  Diffuse  Vephritis. 

Since  the  memorable  researches  of  Richard  Bright,  published  in  1827, 
diseases  of  the  kidnej  characterized  by  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  have 
been  called  Bright's  disease.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  renal  changes  which 
belong  to  the  different  forms  of  this  disease  are  various,  although,  as  has 
been  remarked,  not  so  many  as  the  names  which  have  been  proposed  for  them. 
Not  every  case  of  albuminuria  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  Bright's  disease. 
We  do  not  include  under  this  name  the  renal  changes  which  have  already  been 
considered  in  this  section,  namely,  simple  parenchymatous  dec^eneration,  fatty 
degeneration,  hyperemia,  and  ansemia  of  the  kidneys,  although  each  of  these 
alterations  may  form  an  important  element  in  Bright's  disease.  These  changes 
are  attended  either  by  moderate  albuminuria  or  by  none  whatever ;  and  if 
any  dropsy  be  present,  this  is  not  referable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  alteration  in 
the  kidneys.  By  almost  universal  consent  Bright's  disease  is  regarded  as  a 
nephritis,  that  is,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  This  nephritis  affects 
both  organs,  and  is,  therefore,  described  as  diffuse,  in  distinction  from  tiie 
circumscribed  renal  inflammations,  such  as  suppurative  nephritis.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease  are  furthermore  appropriately  called 
dilTuse  nephritis,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  constituents  of  the  kidney, 
namely,  the  interstitial  tissue,  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  the  bloodvessels, 
are  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  But  the  epithet  diffuse  must  not 
l»e  understood  as  implying  that  the  morbid  process  affects  uniformly  the 
kidney  tissue.  Some  parts  of  the  kidney  are  always  more  diseased  than 
oihem.     Bright's  disease  is  divided  into  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

Acute  Bright's  disease  has  received  various  names,  such  as  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis,  acute  tubal  nephritis,  acute  desquamative,  nephritis,  catarrhal 
nephritis,  croupous  nephritis.  These  names  are  all  objectionable,  as  they 
«'tnbody  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  are  either  un- 
proven  or  erroneous.  The  designation  acute  Bright's  disease  is  the  simplest, 
an«J  involves  no  doubtful  h3rpotheses.  If  it  be  desired  to  employ  an  anatomical 
tcrwDj  acute  diffuse  nephritis  is  the  one  least  objectionable. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  in  acute  Bright's 

^f  44rA8e  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  although  less  than  in  the  chronic 

t'tntn*     The  kidneys  may  present  so  little  variation  from  their  normal  aspect 

thmt  the  disease  can  be  recognized  only  by  microscopical  examination.     As  a 

rule^,  however,  these  organs  are  enlarged  and  somewhat  softened.    The  surface 

lA  jKcnooth,  and  presents  red  patches  mingled  with  opaque  grayish  or  yellowish- 

wliice    portions.     The  red  parts  correspond  to  hemorrhages,  or  to  spots  of 

r-^mfTG^tion;  the  pale  parts  are  either  relatively  or  absolutely  anaemic.     Upon 

4#'Cttoii,  the  swelling  is  seen  to  involve  the  cortical  portion,  which  presents 

f  fi«    same  mixture  of  colors.     Red  points  corresponding  to  congested  Mal- 

l'ishl»n  bodies  or  more  frequently  to  hemorrhages,  are  observed.     The  red 

and    fJttle  {lortions  usually  present  more  or  less  of  a  striated  appearance,  but 

ti,e  Doro&l  markings  of  the  cortex  are  obscured.    In  some  kidneys  the  hyper- 

jt'iaic  a>od  hemorrhagic  portions  are  more  prominent  than  the  anaemic;  in 

•#ihen9  tlic  \ia\e  opa(|ue  appearance  predominates.     It  is  thus  possible  to  dis* 

x.ogrui^lA  red  kidneys  and  pale  kidneys  of  acute  Bright's  disease;  but  between 

ti*«f«e    t^yi^es  there  is  every  possible  transition,  and  we  are  not  to  consider 

tfi^iD  mB  representing  different  varieties  of  the  disease.     The  pale  kidneys, 

•«f  lubtJe^^v  often  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  than  the  red,  but  this 

if,t^iprc't»tion  is  not  in  all  cases  admissible.     Even  the  pale  kidneys  usually 

r  r>:4£nt  f^mall  hemorrhages,  and,  upon  the  surface,  dilat^'d  Mars  of  Verheyen. 

j-^  0>e<Jullary  substance  is  either  normal  in  coh»r  or  cotigPAied,  and,  in  either 
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case,  offers  in  the  pale  kidneys  a  marked  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  cortei. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  the  kidneys  are  hjpenunic, 
but  not  uniformly  congested;  if  the  disease  approach  a  chronic  stage,  the 
hyperemia  gradually  gives  place  to  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  bat  some 
hemorrhages  usually  remain.  In  the  acute  Bright's  disease  following  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  septiceemia,  the  whitish  or  yellowish  color  may  prc^ 
dominate  in  an  early  stage  of  the  affection. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  the  alterations  are  sometimes  foond  to  be 
astonishingly  slight,  even  when  during  life  the  urine  was  quite  ulbumiooos 
and  contained  blood  and  casts.  In  these  cases,  which  are  generally  mild 
and  do  not  terminate  fatally  from  the  kidney  disease,  the  inflammatory  altera- 
tion is  supposed  to  affect  chiefly  the  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli.  Tbe«e 
altered  capillaries  allow  the  escape  of  an  albuminous  fluid,  and  the  passage  v( 
white  and  red  corpuscles  through  their  walls.  These  inflammatory  producu 
are  exuded  into  the  tubes  and  pass  out  with  the  urine.  In  these  mild  cai«« 
we  find,  therefore,  in  the  tubes  some  red  and  white  corpuscles,  hyaline  c&^ts 
chiefly  in  the  straight  tubes,  and  a  moderate  cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  convoluted  tubes.  The  interstitial  tissue  presents  no  inflamma- 
tory changes.^ 

When  death  occurs  from  the  renal  affection  itself,  the  changes  are  genertUj 
more  marked.     In  most  of  these  cases  hemorrhages  are  present,  partly  in  tlie 
intertubular  tissue,  partly  within  the  capsules  of  Bowman,  but  chiefly  witLm 
the  convoluted  tubes.     In  some  instances  these  extravasations  are  so  mant 
that  the  name  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  employed  many  years  ago  by  TiauU*, 
is  appropriate.     It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  urine  during  life  contains  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  red  corpuscles.    The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  swoUro, 
and  tilled  with  an  abnormally  large  number  of  albuminous,  mixed  with  soiue 
fatty,  granules.     Iff  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  epithelial  changes  are 
present  throughout  the  cortical  portion,  or,  when  present,  exist  in  the  miu< 
degree  everywhere.     In  some  places  the  epithelial  cells  are  flattened  by  blo«.«i 
or  other  abnormal  contents  in  the  tubes,  in  others  they  are  swollen  at  «}«*- 
scribed,  and  again  in  other  places  they  are  normal  in  appearance.     T:  '* 
epithelial  cells  may  be  desquamated  and  fill  the  tubes.     Hyaline  cacts  an? 
found  here  and  there  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  in  still  larger  numbers  "i 
the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  collecting  tubes.    Emigrated  white  blood- corpus<^  '-^ 
are  found  not  only  in  the  tubes,  but  also  in  the  interstitial  tissue.     In  :.  e 
latter  situation  they  are  collected  in  groups  either  about  the  Malpighian  bodi*-* 
or  between  the  tubes.      These  collections  of  lymphoid  cells  are  scaUrr^^l 
throughout  the  cortex,  but  may  not  be  sutiicient  in  number  to  appear  in  ru  -  r 
microscopical  section.      The  changes  in  the  epithelium  are  uaniaUj  av^-^t 
marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  clumps  of  lymphoid  cella.'     In  the  f  u  ' 

>  This  mild  form  of  acute  Bright's  dlBease  is  the  glomernlo-nephriUs  of  C^xhaht  r« 
and  the  hemorrhagic-catarrhal  nephritia  of  Wagner.  The  glomemlo-ne}  hr.* .«  ' 
Klebfl  is  entirely  different.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  increase  of  nuclei  in  tl  •*  c*  :  - 
rali,  and  no  marked  changes  elsewhere.  This  form  of  Klom^mlo-aepbritis  <i^yu-« 
according  to  Klebs,  chiefly  in  scarlatina,  but  it  is  not  oommoo. 

'  There  are  some  details  concerning  the  changes  in  the  epithelial  eella,  wKtdi  %^ 
not  intnxluced  into  the  text  lest  the  description  should  becoooe  too  eoapUcaW^.     7:  - 
epithelium  lining  the  capsule  of  fiowman  and  that  covering  the  glomerali  n^  «>▼ 
np  and  undergo  grannlo-fatty  degeneration.    Between  the  capsule  and  tb«  compji  ^  : 
glomeralus  there  may  be  an  accumulation  of  new  cells  which » aooofding  to  LAach&2« 
are  partly  emigrant  corpuscles  and  partly  proliferated  epithelial  oelU.      Tb«  f  «>  c 
rulus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  swollen  by  an  increase  of  aodri  la   or  W;«  -  : 
its  capillaries.    Cornil  has  described  (1879)  the  appearance  of  sf^eroa  riM^.; 
colloid  drops,  but  of  an  albuminous  nature,  in  the  epithelial  cells  fhwa  wLwt.  -      t 
may  be  extruded.     He  ascribes  to  these  an  important  role  in  tli«  f**r*^tiTn  of  Kj(  a.  ^* 
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kidneys  the  parenchymatous  and  the  fatty  degeneration  with  the  attendant 
anaBmia  exceed  in  extent  the  similar  changes  in  the  hypenemic  kidneys. 
The  hemorrhages,  too,  are  not  so  many  as  in  the  red  kidneys.  Corresponding 
to  these  differences  the  urine  in  life  is  paler,  as  it  contains  less  blood.  In 
the  more  severe  forms  of  acute  Bright's  disease  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  kidney. 

Anasarca  and  serous  accumulations  in  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  perito- 
neal cavities,  are  usually  met  with  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  bodies  of 
those  dead  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  Sero-fibrinous  pleuritis  and  pericarditis 
are  not  infrequent.  Pneumonitis,  both  in  the  lobar  and  in  the  lobular  form, 
is  one  of  the  recognized  complications.  Increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
with  cerebral  cedema,  or  even  with  meningitis,  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned 
ID  this  enumeration  of  complications. 

Clinical  History. — Subcutaneous  oedema  is  a  very  frequent  but  not  a 
constant  symptom.  It  is  usually  the  first  symptom  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  this  afiTection.  The  (sdema  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  face,  particu- 
larly on  the  eyelids  and  around  the  eyes,  but  it  is  speedily  apparent  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  occurs  first  in  the  latter  situation.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement, 
frequently  preceded  by  chills  or  shiverings,  together  with  thirst,  anorexia, 
fiain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins.  Pain  and  tenderness  over  the  kidneys  are, 
however,  rarely  marked  and  are  often  wanting.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symp- 
tom at  the  commencement  of  the  affection.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  the  counte- 
nance becomes  pallid.  The  dropsy  increases  and  becomes  general,  varying 
considerably  in  amount  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  the  anasarca  is 
great,  the  limbs,  scrotum,  penis,  or  external  labia,  becoming  enormously 
swollen.  In  other  cases  it  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amount.  More  or 
less  dropsical  efiusion  usually  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  and  the  pleural 
cavity.  Hydrothorax  sometimes  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  great 
sutfering  from  dyspnoea,  and  endanger  life. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  Bright's 
disease.  The  quantity  is  usually  diminished  and  may  be  very  scanty.  Sup- 
pression sometimes  occurs.  The  specific  gi'avity  generally  exceeds  that  of 
health.  The  total  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  much 
diminished.  The  urine  contains  albumen  in  considerable,  and  frequently  in 
great,  abundance.  The  amount  of  albumen  is  usually  between  ^  and  1  per 
<*ent.,  but  may  exceed  this  proportion.  In  some  cases  the  urine  has  a  red- 
dish-brown, smoky  appearance  from  the  presence  of  blood.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  although  not  always 
in  sufficient  number  to  color  the  urine.  Wagner  distinguishes  two  types  of 
urine  in  Bright*s  disease,  the  one  bloody  and  the  other  free  from  blood.  As 
a  rule  in  this  disease  a  considerable  sediment  forms  in  the  urine.  The  micro- 
scopical examination  of  this  sediment  shows  red  and  white  corpuscles  in 
varying  proportion ;  the  one  variety  may  be  abundant  in  the  absence  of  the 

casts,  but  this  view  is  far  from  proven.  The  epithelial  cells  may  undergo  the  trans- 
formation described  by  Weigert  as  coagulation-necrosis.  This  chauge  has  been  ob 
served  in  nephritis  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  of 
cantharides,  of  croton  oil,  of  petroleum.  It  also  follows  temporary  ligation  of  the 
renal  artery.  It  is  probable  that  it  occurs  in  some  cases  of  toxic  nephritis  in  man, 
but  further  observations  in  this  direction  are  needed.  Both  Cohnheim  and  Weigert 
assign  to  cells  which  have  undergone  this  transformation  a  share  in  the  production 
of  hyaline  casts.  The  epithelial  cells  may  proliferate  and  produce  cells  to  replace 
those  destroyer!  by  degenerative  changes.  Sometimes  simple  atrophy  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells  occurs. 
55 
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other.  The  red  corpuscles  may  appear  normal,  or  as  clear  pale  rings,  or  thej 
maj  be  shrunken.  Disintegrated  red  corpuscles  and  granules  of  habinatotdiB 
may  be  observed.  Epithelium  of  the  urinary  passages,  less  frequently  of  the 
kidneys,  may  be  present.  Granular  matter  and  micrococci  are  also  among  the 
frequent  constituents  of  the  sediment.  The  most  characteristic  objecu  are 
cylindrical  bodies  known  as  casts.  These  are  formed  in  the  uriniferous  tubes 
of  the  kidney.  Those  which  escape  with  the  urine  are  derived  from  tb« 
straight  tubes  (Henle's  loops  and  collecting  tubes),  as  casts  formed  in  the 
convoluted  tubes  cannot  w^U  make  their  way  through  the  narrow  loo|)&  ut* 
Henle.  Casts  vary  from  t^Vv  ^  zhjs  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  diameter.  A  number  of 
varieties  are  distinguished.  Those  which  belong  to  acute  Bright's  disease 
are  blood -ca^ts,  epithelial  casts,  and  hyaline  casts.  Granular  casts  and  faliy 
casts  indicate  a  more  advanced  change  in  the  kidneys  than  usually  belongs 
to  acute  Bright's  disease.  But  in  some  cases  of  the  acute  di^ea^e,  uuny 
fatty  granules  are  attached  to  the  hyaline  casts.  Hyaline  castn  are  paiit 
cylinders  with  delicate  contours,  and  are  so  transparent  that  an  inexperieno'd 
observer  readily  overlooks  them.  The  addition  of  some  coloring  agent,  «uch 
as  iodine  or  eosine,  is  of  assistance  in  searching  for  them,  as  they  readily  »r:uu 
with  most  coloring  matters.  Their  chemical  composition  is  not  known.  Tbrj 
are  often  described  as  fibrinous,  but  they  do  not  conform  to  the  reactiuo^  «4 
fibrin.  They  are  probably  of  an  albuminous  nature.  They  vary  in  »tiB. 
Small  hyaline  casts  are  those  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  form  of  di9«'a»e. 
Blood-corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  material  are  often  attached  u* 
these  casts.  Epithelial  casts  are  composed  of  desquamated  epithelial  crlu 
of  the  renal  tubes.  Some  of  the  so-called  epithelial  casts  are  compowd  uf 
white  blood-corpuscles.  Blood-casts  are  made  up  of  red  blood-corpusclcti. 
These  last  two  tbrms  of  casts  often  possess  a  hyaline  basement  substance  lo 
which  the  cells  and  corpuscles  are  attached.  There  may  be  some  oil-globuir* 
in  the  sediment  free,  or  attached  to  the  casts,  or  contained  in  ceUs.  In  m»st 
cases  there  are  many  casts,  but  sometimes  they  are  so  scanty  as  to  require 
careful  search  for  their  detection. 

Coma  and  convulsions  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Tbe«e  arv 
symptoms  of  uraemia.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  elimination  of  urinary  coo»(it- 
uents  by  the  kidneys,  these  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  an  extent  saffici^tit 
for  the  manifestations  of  their  toxical  effects  upon  the  brain.  Vomit id^  and 
purging  may  precede,  or  occur  without  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  urarmim,  Wm\z 
due  to  a  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  through  the  gastro-intesUnal  muctiu* 
membrane.  Impaired  vision  and  amaurosis  are  among  the  efTects  of  amnia 
occasionally  observed.  Blindness,  which  may  be  complete,  wbeo  it  orrur« 
in  acute  albuminuria,  is  generally  sudden  ;  it  is  often  of  temponuj  diir»ti«*c. 
and  recovery  is  complete.  The  ophthalmoscope,  under  these  clrcuaista»CT<v 
shows  no  morbid  appearances  within  the  eye.  The  morbid  condition  is  ceacrai. 
It  is  otherwise,  as  will  be  seen,  in  amaurosis  occurring  sometimes  in  tbe  acQt«- 
affection,  but  oftener  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  aiiuum»4« 
which  is  not  associated  with  changes  appreciable  with  the  ophthalmo«>enpr«  :* 
called  ura^mic  amaurosis.  It  occurs  especially  in  cases  of  acute  aibuBiuiur.A 
developed  in  connection  with  scarlatina  and  pregiuuicy. 

Complications  considered  as  occurring  sufficiently  often  to  show,  not  in^r»> 
coincidence,  but  a  pathological  connection  with  the  affection,  are  broiK*)  -:  *. 
and  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  especially  pleuritis  and  pericard**  -^ 
Pulmonary  oedema  is  an  occasional  complication. 

In  the  course  of  the  affection,  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  presrat 
variation  on  different  days.     The  quantity  of  urine,  the  amoont  of 
etc.,  vary,  and  so  with  respect  to  tlie  oedema,  tlie  effusion  into  the  ca\ir  •-^, 
and  the  febrile  movemenL     If  uremic  effects  and  important  eoiapli 
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do  not  occur,  the  afTection  continnes  for  a  period  vaiying  between  a  few  days 
and  a  cou|>Ie  of  months,  the  average  duration  being  about  four  weeks.  The 
approach  of  convalescence  is  denoted  by  a  notable  diminution  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy,  cessation  of  febrile  movement,  return  of  appetite,  and 
an  abundant  secretion  of  urine.  Albuminuria  usually  continues,  but  in  a 
i«*8sened  degree,  after  the  dropsy  has  disappeared.  At  length  the  urine  be- 
comes normal  and  casts  disappear  from  the  sediment.  The  latter  sometimes 
continue  to  be  found  for  some  time  after  the  albumen  has  disappeared.  The 
aiTection  may  end  in  complete  recovery,  or  it  may  eventuate  in  a  chronic 
affection.  The  latter  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off*  by 
uraemic  poisoning  or  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur,  the  recovery 
is  complete  and  permanent. 

pATnoLOGiCAL  CHARACTER. — As  both  kidneys  are  diffusely  inflamed  in 
acate  Bright*8  disease,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  irritant  which  excites  the 
inflammation  is  contained  in  the  circulating  blood.    In  many  cases,  as  in  the 
acute  Bright's  disease  secondary  to  toxic  influences  (cantharides,  turpentine, 
etc.)  and  to  infectious  diseases,  the  relation  between  morbid  blood-changes 
and  the  local  affection  is  clear.     In  other  cases,  as  when  the  disease  follows 
expoiture  to  cold,  this  relation  is  obscure.    The  kidneys  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  noxious  substances,  as  it  is  mainly  through  these  organs  that 
the«e  substances  are  excreted  from  the  body.    As  it  is  through  the  glomeruli 
that  the  water,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine 
are  excreted,  it  is  believed  that  inflammatory  irritants  act  first  of  all  upon 
these  structures,  and,  in  the  mildest  cases  of  the  disease,  only  upon  them  and 
the  renal  epithelium,  with  which,  also,  irritants  contained  in  the  urine  must 
come  into  intimate  contact.     In  more  severe  cases  all  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  kidney  share  in  the  inflammatory  process.     The  diminished 
quantity  of  urine  in  acute  Bright' s  disease,  may  be  explained  by  the  lessened 
htood-pressure  and  slow  circulation  in  the  glomeruli,  these  changes  in  the 
rancular  system  being  incident  to  all  acute  inflammations.     The  red  and 
white  corpuscles  found  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  urine  are  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation.    The  red  corpuscles  doubtless  escape,  at  least  in  part, 
hy  diapedesis  (p.  27).    The  albuminuria  ma^  be  referred  partly  to  inflamma- 
tory  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  renal  capillaries,  partly  to  changes  in  the 
^ptcbelium,  particularly  of  that  covering  the  glomeruli.     Changes   in   the 
blood-presimre  may  also  be  concerned  in  the  causation  of  albuminuria.^     As 
to  tbe  mode  of  production  of  hyaline  casts  there  is  discrepancy  of  opinion. 
According  to  one  view,  they  are  formed  from  altered  epithelial  cells  which 

I   'Writers  are  far  from  agreed  as  to  tho  causation  of  albuminuria.    Increased  blood- 

^ifuianr-  in  the  glomiruli  has  usually  lM*en  considered  an  important  cause.    Runeberg 

hMM  r«*c4*Dtl/  advocated  with  skill  the  vit?w  that  the  cause  is,  in  all  cases,  diminished 

|.r«»««tarr.     The  truth  Bt^ems  to  Im>  that  the  blood-press  are  is  not  an  important  factor 

tn    tb^  profluction  of  albuminuria.     Diminished  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the 

;. '.■^m**ruli   is  conjiid4*r<Hi  by  many  to  be  an  efficient  cause.     The  view  advocated  by 

i   -iliDb^fim  is,  that  the  usual  cause  of  albuminuria  is  to  be  found  in  changes  in  the 

«-",•!  H»«lium  covering  the  glomeruli.     This  view  is  consistent  with  the  preceding,  for 

m^B^r  «-irculation  produces  alterations  in  these  cells  by  depriving  them  of  their  proper 

supply  of  nutriment.     The  real  difficulty  is  to  explain  why  albumen  is  not  present 

r»  •rmM.lly  in  the  urine.     All  other  capillaries  in  the  body,  so  far  as  known,  allow  an 

&:  i#nniuioos  lloid  to  transude  under  normal  circumstances.    Are  the  capillaries  of  the 

-itf^^Birrxali  differently  constituted,  or  do  they  also  allow  an  albuminous  transudation 

•  hi^tft*  however,  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  epithelium  covering  the  glomeruli  f     If 

^1^^  ImCt'Cr  hypothesis  be  correct,  Cohnheim's  doctrine  seems  plausible.     Tlie  fact  that 

«.    mI^'^^'^*^^^'^  ^^®  albumen,  at  least  in  great  part,  escapf's  from  the  vessels  of  the 

'J\^tga0^r^Mlu  Has  been  proven  by  the  investigations  of  Posner  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  79, 

I'.  31 1,   »»«»• 
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have  coalesced  with  each  other ;  according  to  a  second,  thej  are  |m>daced  Kr 
secretion  of  hyaline  material  from  the  epithelial  cells  ;  according  to  a  third, 
and  the  most  probable  view,  they  result  from  a  coagulation  of  albuminous 
material  which  has  escaped  from  the  bloodvessels  into  the  tubes. 

The  most  important  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  renal  disease  upon  the 
general  system  are  dropsy  and  uraemia.  The  dropsy  is  usually  referred  to 
the  hydraemia  which  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  albumen  from  the  binoi 
and  the  diminished  excretion  of  water.  The  relation  between  hydrsemia  an*! 
general  dropsy  has  been  discussed  in  Part  First,  page  65.  This  explanstioa 
of  the  dropsy  is  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory.  There  is  reason  to  believe  thit 
in  some  cases  the  anasarca  is  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that  woe 
alteration  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  vessels,  whv^n 
renders  them  more  permeable  to  the  passage  of  albuminous  fluids.  Cohnhfim 
assumes  this  alteration  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  to  be  prodocMi 
often  by  the  same  causes  which  excite  the  nephritis.^  The  urremia  i.^  iIk 
result  of  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  urinary  constituents.  This  subject 
has  been  considered  in  Part  First,  p.  76. 

Causation. — This  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  young  infant? 
are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  occurs  oflener  in  males  than  in  females.  A< 
already  stated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  It  maT 
occur  during  the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  follow  directly  the  stage  of  dc6<^i»^ 
mation,  but  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  second  or  third  week  after  the  date 
of  convalescence.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  this  sequel  pnx^'d 
exclusively  or  chiefly  from  an  agency  pertaining  intrinsically  to  scarlatina, 
or  whether  it  depends  on  extrinsic  causes,  such  as  the  action  of  cold.  It 
occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  place  the  patient  beyond 
the  agency  of  extrinsic  causes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  are  frequentlr 
involved.  It  may  be  developed  in  a  person  much  exposed  to  the  scarhltiIMMl^ 
infection,  without  any  affection  of  the  throat  or  an  eruption,  the  person  harinj 
already  experienced  an  attack  of  scarlatina  many  years  previously.  I  have 
notes  of  several  cases  exemplifying  the  facts  in  this  statement. 

Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina,  it  occurs  io 
various  pathological  connections^  it  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  diphtheria, an! 
of  epidemic  cholera.  It  sometimes  occurs  during  the  development  of  palm'^ 
nary  tuberculosis,  in  the  course  of  articular  rheumatism,  in  cases  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,  erysipelas,  relapsing  fever,  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  pyannia, 
septicaemia,  endocarditis,  dysentery,  carbuncles,  and  suppurative  proces«*'$ 
in  different  situations,  and  in  measles.  Albuminuria  and  general  drofi^j 
occurring  in  pregnancy  depend,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  on  this  afirt- 
tion.  As  a  primary  affection  it  occurs  especially  in  persons  addicted  to  in- 
temperance. In  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  how  much  caasa- 
tive  agency  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  how 
much  to  the  exposure  incidental  to  intemperance.  It  is  observed  not  infre- 
quently to  become  developed  after  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  it  followed  exces^ivf 
indulgence  in  beer  without  any  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  sometimes  attrib- 
utable to  exposure  to  cold  irrespective  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  It  may  be 
caused  by  extensive  burns.  Other  causes  are  cantharides,  turpentine,  phos- 
phorus, the  mineral  acids,  arsenic,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  lead,  and  mercurr. 
taken  internally.  It  is  thus  seen  that  with  regard  to  etiology,  most  m^ 
may  be  distributed  into  three  groups,  namely,  1st,  those  in  which  the  disea^ 

>  This  view  must  be  considered  hypothetical.    It  is  elaborated  by  Cohnheim  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  AUgemelne  Pathologic,  Berlin,  1880. 
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IB  caused  bj  toxic  agents ;  2dy  cases  in  which  it  is  incident  to  infectious  dis- 
eases ;  and  3d,  cases  in  which  it  is  referable  to  causes  acting  on  the  skin,  as 
cold  and  bums. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  albuminuria  is  not,  in  itself,  adequate  proof 
of  either  the  affection  under  consideration,  or  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the 
kidneys  which  remain  to  be  considered.  Albumen  may  be  present  in  the 
urine  in  a  small  or  moderate  quantity,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  course  of 
a  great  number  of  diseases.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons who  are  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Munn  found  albuminuria  in  the 
proportion  of  eleven  per  cent,  of  persons  applying  for  life  insurance,  tins  being 
the  only  evidence  of  any  disease.^  In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made, 
being  based  on  the  occurrence  of  anasarca,  developed  rapidly,  accompanied 
with  febrile  symptoms,  and  an  examination  of  the  urine  generally  showing 
albumen  in  abundance.  Dropsy  is  an  early  symptom  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  but  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  diagnosis  is  tben  to  be  based  on 
symptoms  pertaining  to  the  urine,  in  conjunction  with  general  symptoms.  In 
addition  to  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  quantity  is  usually 
notably  lessened ;  it  frequently  has  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance  from  the  pres- 
ence of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  bloody.  The  sedi- 
ment of  the  urine,  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  contain,  in  greater  or 
less  abundance,  the  casts  which  have  been  described.  The  presence  of  these, 
in  conjunction  with  other  characters  pertaining  to  the  urine,  and  the  general 
symptoms,  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Etiological  connections  are  also  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  in  cases  of  this  affection  is  from  ursemia  and  the 
complications  which  are  liable  to  occur.  Coma  and  convulsions  always  denote 
inmiinent  and  great  danger  to  life,  but  recovery  may  take  place  notwith- 
standing these  effects  of  uraemia.  Pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  menin- 
gitis, and  pneumonitis,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  are  apt  to 
prove  fatal.  CBdema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  a  cause  of  death.  Dropsical 
efibsion  into  both  pleural  cavities  may  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  life.  An  instance  of  death  from  this  cause  has  not  fallen  under  my 
observation,  but  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  cases  in  which  the  dyspnoea 
seemed  to  denote  imminent  danger  to  life. 

Exclusive  of  unemia  and  serious  complications,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 
The  affection  does  not  tend  to  disorganize  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  self-limited 
afiection,  seldom  continuing  more  than  two  months,  and  in  some  cases  ending 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It  very  rarely  assumes  a  clironic  form.  Cases 
of  the  chronic  affections  which  remain  to  be  considered,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
originate  in  an  acute  attack. 

Uremic  poisoning  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  urine  is  scanty ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  small.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  lasting  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  places  the  patient 
in  imminent  danger,  and,  if  it  continue,  is  a  fatal  symptom.  Danger  from 
uremia  is  not  passed,  although  the  albumen  may  have  disappeared  from  the 
urine,  if  the  sediment  still  contain  casts.  I  have  known  fatal  unemic  con- 
vulsions to  occur  under  these  circumstances. 

Tbeatxent. — ^The  treatment  embraces  the  following  leading  objects: 
1.  Diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  renal  inflammation,  promotion  of  reso- 
lution, and  restoration  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys.     2.  Dimina- 

I  VuU  article  by  Dr.  John  Munn  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Record^  March,  1879. 
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tion  or  removal  of  dropsical  effusion.     3.  Elimination  of  nrea  throagli  the 
skin  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  if  ursmia  exist  or  be  threatened. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  rest  and  warmth  of  the  surface 
are  important.  The  patient  should  keep  the  bed  in  order  to  maintain  locL 
warmth  and  rest.  The  diet  should  be  unstimulating.  Water  and  other  bland 
liquids  should  be  allowed  as  freely  as  the  thirst  dictates.  Dry-capping  orer 
the  loins  is  the  best  method  of  revulsion  or  counter-irritation,  and,  if  thf 
patient  be  not  feeble  or  anaemic,  the  scarificator  may  be  employed.  GrenenJ 
bloodletting  is  advisable  only  in  cases  in  which  patients  are  fidUblooded  ard 
attacked  when  in  good  health.  As  a  rule,  after  scarlatina,  in  intern perai<^ 
persons,  and  whenever  the  system  is  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  this  m«ai5iuv 
is  inadmissible.  Fomentations  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  by  means  of 
moistened  cloths  covered  with  oiled  muslin  and  several  thicknesses  of  flanD*!. 
or  the  spongio-piline,  are  useful.  Sailine  laxatives  are  useful  by  way  of 
depletion. 

With  reference  to  the  dropsy,  either  saline  cathartics  or  the  more  activf 
hydragogues  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  situation  of  thr 
dropsical  effusion.  In  cases  in  which  sufiering  and  danger  are  incident  to 
hydrothorax,  the  elaterium  is  the  most  prompt  and  reliable  hydragogoe.  I 
have  repeatedly  obtained,  by  means  of  this  remedy,  effectual  relief  in  a  few 
hours,  when  the  pleuritic  effusion  was  sufficient  to  occasion  alarming  dyspnoea. 
Gamboge,  podophyllin,  and  jalap  with  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  are  dficient 
hydragogues.  Diuretics  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  the  kidneys  wiU  not  be 
likely  to  respond  to  them.  Moreover,  they  are  considered  by  some  as  ina'i< 
missible  because  their  action  on  the  kidneys  may  increase  the  inflamniati<>o« 
They  are,  however,  recommended  as  safe  and  frequently  us^ul  by  otht^r-. 
A  rational  indication  for  their  use  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  renal  tutK-< 
are  obstructed ;  a  free  secretion  of  urine  will  be  likely  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion by  washing  away  the  contents  of  the  tubes.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  digitalis  and  the  saline  diuretics  do  no  harm  and  are  oflen  usefuL 

Measures  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated  whenever  the 
diminished  quantity  of  urine  and  its  low  specific  gravity  show  the  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  to  be  greatly  deficient.  By  timely  meeting  this  indication, 
uraemic  poisoning  may  perhaps  be  forestalled.  Of  course,  measures  for  tht^ 
object  are  urgently  indicated  when  uraemic  poisoning  has  taken  f^ace. 
Hydragogue  cathartics  are  the  most  efficient,  and  next  to  these  the  hot-^ 
bath.  The  pilocarpin,  given  hypodermically,  in  some  cases  produces  profane 
perspiration,  and  is  a  potential  eliminative  remedy.  It  may  be  conjoined 
with  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath.  Both  hydragogues  and  sudorifics  are  to  be 
employed  in  alternation  if  unemic  coma  or  convulsions  have  occurred.  It 
the  indication  be  not  urgent,  salines  and  sudorific  remedies  may  suffice.  An 
eligible  sudorific  remedy  is  the  liquor  ammonias  acetatis  in  half-ounce  doses 
thrice  daily.  The  statement  concerning  the  use  of  diuretics  with  reference 
to  dropsy,  of  course,  is  equally  applicable  to  their  use  for  the  eliminatioo  uf 
urea.  They  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  elimination  of  urea  when 
uraemia  exists  or  is  threatened.  Under  other  circumstances  diuretics  may  be 
employed,  selecting  those  which  do  not  act  as  irritants  of  the  kidneys.  The 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  the  decoction  of  broom  are 
eligible  diuretics.  With  reference  to  a  diuretic  effect,  pure  or  distilled  nater 
should  be  taken  as  a  drink  as  freely  as  can  be  done  without  inconvenicDce. 
Dickinson  says :  <*  Of  aU  diuretics  water  is  the  best,"  and  my  own  experi* 
ence  has  led  me  to  think  that  this  statement  is  not  too  strong. 

Uraemic  coma  and  convulsions  call  for  measures  of  treatment  in  additioB 
to  those  which  are  eliminative  in  their  operation.  Venesection  may  be  em- 
ployed, if  not  contra-indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  exdosiTe  of 
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the  unemic  symptoms.  For  the  arrest  of  convulsions,  either  chloroform  in- 
halation, or  the  chloral  hydnite  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  is  indicated. 
Morphia  may  be  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection,  but  not  in  toxic 
doees.  These  are  imlliative  measures  to  be  pursued  until  elimination  has 
been  eflPected  by  hydragogues  and  sudoritics,  or  as  long  as  the  coma  and  con- 
vulsions continue. 

During  convalescence,  carefulness  as  regards  diet,  exercise,  and  exposure 
to  cold,  is  important.  Tonic  remedies,  and  especially  preparations  of  iron, 
are  generally  indicated. 

My  clinical  records  furnish  illustrations  of  complete  recovery  from  this 
affection  when  the  dropsy  was  excessive,  when  life  was  threatened  by  hydro- 
thorax  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  also  after  the  occurrence  of  ursemic  coma 
and  convulsions. 

Chronie  Bright*!  Bisease.     Chronic  Biffnie  Hephritis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  convenient  and  correct  classification  of  the  different 
forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  different  cases  of  this  disease,  the  kid- 
neys present  a  great  variety  of  morbid  ap()earances  as  regards  size,  color, 
character  of  the  surface,  etc.  Kidneys  affected  with  chronic  Bright's  disease 
may  be  small,  of  normal  size,  or  enlarged  ;  they  may  be  red,  yellow,  white, 
or  mottled;  their  surface  may  be  smooth  or  granular;  waxy  degeneration 
exists  in  some  and  not  in  other  cases.  The  large  kidneys  are  usually  pale 
in  color  and  of  smooth  surface,  and  the  small  kidneys  are  generally  red  or 
mottled  and  of  granular  surface ;  but  the  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  many. 
There  are  three  modes  of  classification  which  deserve  especial  mention. 
There  is  first  the  classification  of  Frerichs,  adopted  in  its  leading  features  by 
Grainger  Stewart.  This  divides  Bright's  disease  into  three  stages :  fir$ty  a 
stage  of  inflammation  ;  tecondj  a  stage  of  degeneration ;  third,  a  stage  of 
•trophy.  This  classification  is  founded  on  theory,  and  is  opposed  by  clinical 
and  pathological  observations.  It  is  certain  tliat  in  the  majority  of  atrophied 
kidneys  the  disease  is  chronic  from  the  start,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  supfjose 
that  tliese  kidneys  are  preceded  by  either  of  the  other  stages.  Nor  are  most 
canes  of  the  so-called  second  stage  ushered  in  by  an  acute  attack.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease  which  pass  through  the  three  stages 
of  Frerichs,  but  this  sequence  of  events  is  so  rare  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
boiiis  of  chissification.  This  division  of  Bright's  disease  into  stages  is  gene- 
rmlly  abandoned. 

Another  classification  is  based  on  a  view  wholly  opposed  to  the  preceding. 
Bright's  disease,  according  to  this  second  view,  is  a  general  name  for  a  num- 
ber of  independent  iliseases.     This  doctrine  is  advocated  by  many  English 
writers,  and,  since  Bartels'  im|)ortant  work  on  diseases  of  the  kidney,  it  is 
widely  adopteil  in  Germany.     It  is  without  doubt  more  generally  accepted 
mt   the  present  time  than  any  other  classification.     The  distinct  afiections 
w^hich  are  thus  recognized  as  included  under  the  name  Bright's  disease  are  : 
J ,  acute  Bright's  disease ;  2,  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis ;  3,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis ;  4,  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney.     It  is  admitted 
thmt  these  affections  are  often  combined  with  each  other.     This  classification 
i»    in  many  respects  a  convenient  one.     It  is  certainly  projHfr  to  se|)arate 
Acote  from  chronic  Bright's  disease.     But  on  pathological,  as  well  as  on 
eiioicalf  grounds,  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  sharp  distinctions  drawn 
in     tl>e  above   classification   between   parenchymatous  nephritis,  interstitial 
nephritis,  and  waxy  degeneration.     In  the  sccalled  chronic  parenchymatous 
vi*'f»iintU,  there  are  present  interstitial  changes  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
to.jsi<i  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis;  in  the  latter,  there  are  also  |iarpncliy- 
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matous  changes.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  disease  begins 
in  one  case  in  the  parenchyma  and  in  the  other  in  the  interstitial  tissue  ol'  the 
kidney.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  occur  without  inflaiiimaiorj 
alterations,  but,  in  that  case,  the  degeneration  is  not  extended,  and  is  of  tittle 
clinical  importance.  The  waxy  kidney  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ac- 
companied by  a  true  nephritis.  In  many  cases  usually  described  sa  chroiLic 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  there  is  waxy  degeneration  in  addition  to  the  ne- 
phritis. 

A  third  classification  is  the  one  adopted  in  this  work.  It  embraces  all  of 
the  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  under  the  name  chronic  diifitfe 
nephritis.  This  classification  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  all  of  these  fonns 
there  are  both  interstitial  and  parenchymatous  changes.  It  does  not  omsider 
the  preponderance  of  parenchymatous  alterations  in  one  case  and  of  interstitial 
alterations  in  another,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  distinguishing  a  parenchj. 
matous  from  an  interstitial  nephritis,  especially  as  there  may  exist  every  possi- 
ble degree  of  combination  between  these  two  changes. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  certain  morbid  oonditions  of  th^ 
kidney  in  chronic  difiuse  nephritis,  are  associated  with  characteristic  clinical 
phenomena.     These  different  morbid  conditions  are,  perhaps,  best  designate 
by  indicating  the  gross  appearances  of  the  kidneys  in  which  they  are  present, 
as,  for  example,  the  small  granular  kidney,  the  large  waxy  kidney,  etc     This 
method  of  division  has  disadvantages,  but  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  which 
our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  make.     Whether  the  varieties  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  affections,  or  as  difierent  nuuii* 
festations  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  is,  in  a  measure,  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment.     If  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  embraced  only  typical  cases  of  lanr 
white  kidney  on  the  one  hand,  and  typical  cases  of  small  granular  kidney  t^n 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  regarding  these  as  dif^tinct 
diseases.     But  there  is  every  grade  of  transition  between  the  large  and  tl- 
small  kidneys ;  there  are  large  kidneys  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  onalU 
and  vice  vergA;  and  there  are  large  kidneys  which,  except  as  regards  5ixr. 
may  present  all  the  pathological  changes  of  the  small.     For  these  and  ocb<-r 
reasons  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is  better  to  regard  the  types  of  disem.<^«i 
kidney  which  are  to  be  described,  not  as  independent  afifections,  bat  m»  «ii*- 
ferent  manifestations  or  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  namely,  chronic  diffos*' 
nephritis. 

The  two  influences  of  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  character  nr 
type  of  kidney  found  after  death  from  chronic  Bright's  disease  are^  tb^  duT». 
tion  of  the  disease  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  waxy  degenemtioo.    W  t  -  *. 
the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  trntsk.. 
granular  kidneys  will  be  found  after  death.     When  the  afiection  termtxuU'^ 
in  less  than  a  year  from  the  onset  (a  point  by  no  means  ea.^  in  all  afc<«^ 
determine),  some  form  of  large  kidney  will  usually  be  found  on  poft-HHwr-ni 
examination.      The  waxy  kidney,  however,  even  when  of  several    tv-^-^* 
duration,  is,  as  a  rule,  large  and  pale.     It  may,  however,  br  !(pamli  ar  i 
granular.     It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  small  kidn^v^  n 
a  more  prolonged  course  than  the  large,  that  the  former  reprewnt   a   Uir- 
stage  of  the  latter.     In  the  majority  of  small  kidneys,  the  pnict^  dtf"  c^«~ 
traction  or  atrophy  is  to  be  considered  as  at  work  from  the  oum-s  k^  t    - 
disease. 

The  three  main  forms  of  chronic  difiuse  nephritis  are:  1.  The  luipp  k«!. 
ney  (red,  mottled,  or  white)  ;  2.  The  small,  granular  kidney;  3,  The  «aji% 
kidney.  The  waxy  kidney  is  usually  enlarged.  It  is  theiVfore  c(tn% 
to  consider  two  forms  of  large  kidney — one  with,  and  the  other 
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degeneration.     Mention  will  also  be  made  of  the  occurrence  of  waxy  degen- 
eration in  small  kidneys. 

1.  7%«  Large  Kidney  without  Waxy  Degeneration. — ^This  form  is  less 
frequent  than  either  the  large  waxy  kidney  or  the  small  granular  kidney. 
It  is  the  variety  met  with  in  tbe  rare  instances  in  which  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease passes  into  the  chronic  stage.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  preceded 
by  the  acute  disease.  It  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  more  rapid  course  than  any  other 
variety  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  its  duration  being  rarely  over  a  year  and 
a  half.  It  presents  two  modifications  according  to  the  color  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney.  In  one  the  cortex  is  red  or,  more  usually,  mottled 
with  red  and  white  (large  red  or  mottled  kidney)  ;  in  the  other  the  cortex  is 
pale  (large  white  kidney).  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  less  frequently  of 
normal  si2e  (a  normal  sized  kidney  is  reckoned  among  the  large,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  small  kidneys).  The  surface  is  smooth.  The  capsule  is  easily 
detached.  The  swelling  affects  chiefly  the  cortex,  which  may  present  many 
hemorrhagic  and  congested  portions,  mingled  with  opaque  whitish  or  yellow 
partis  or  iiiaJ  ^  almost  uniformly  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  color,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  hemorrhage  or  a  congested  patch.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
Mirtaoe  of  the  kidney  is  slightly  granular,  and  the  capsule  is  adherent  in  a 
few  places. 

Upon  microscopical  examination,  small  hemorrhages  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  red  or  mottled  kidneys,  and,  although  diminished  in  number, 
they  are  usually  not  absent  in  the  pale  kidneys.     The  extravasated  blood 
may  be  in  the  intertubular  tissue,  but  is  more  frequently  within  Bowman's 
capmjleii  and  in  the  convoluted  tubes.     The  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
are  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  circumscribed  patches  scattered  throughout 
the  cortex.     In  these  patches  the  connective  tissue  between  the  tubes  and 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  increased.     This  new  tissue  may  be  rich  in 
cells  and  indistinctly  fibrillated,  or  may  be  poor  in  cells  and  fibrous.     The 
e|»ithelium  lining  the  tubes  surrounded  by  the  new  connective  tissue  is  gene- 
rally atrophic,  and  the  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  diminished.     In  some  places 
slie  tubes  may  have  entirely  disappeared.     The  glomeruli  may  be  shrunken 
and  fibrous,  and  the  new  tissue  may  be  developed  esiiecially  around  the 
2&ltered  glomeruli.     In  these  patches  there  is  often  a  growth  of  new  connec- 
tive tisiiuc^  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  presenting  itself  frequently  in  the  form 
of  an  obliterating  endarteritis.     Besides  this  development  of  new  connective 
ciiwue  combined  with  atrophy  of  the  tubes,  the  interstitial  tissue  may  present 
l*ere  and  there  an  infiltration  with  small  round  cells,  and  with  fatty  molecules. 
Outside  of  the  patches  of  new  connective  tissue  the  convoluted  tubes,  instead 
€j€  being  atrophic,  are  frequently  dilated.     In  these  dilated  tubes  the  epithe- 
Jium  is  gi*nerally  swollen  and   contains  molecules  of  fat.     In  other  places  no 
c\tiuige  may  be  noticeable  either  in  the  tubes  or  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 
Xhe  lumina  of  the  tubes  contain  beside  blood -corpuscles,  also  hyaline  casta, 
iutty  molecules  and  granular  matter. 

In  the  large  kidneys,  in  distinction  from  the  small  granular  kidneys,  the 
<>fiAxigesi  in  the  epithelial  cells  (that  is,  the  parenchymatous  and  the  fatty  de- 
ir«ff»enuions)  exceed  in  extent  the  interstitial  alterations.  Whether  or  not 
t  |»er^  IB  a  form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  which  the  parenchymatous  and 
fji^tfv  degenerations  constitute  tlie  sole  changes,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is 
rm^rtmn  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  interstitial  alterations  as 
«|tf-^M;Tibed,  mingled  with  the  changes  in  the  tubes.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
%  however,  that  both  the  parenchymatous  and  the  interstitial  changes 
!•  scattered  in  patches  throughout  the  cortical  portions  of  both  kidneys,  and 
_  fBot  uniformly  diffused  ;  also  that  the  most  extensive  swelling  and  fatty 
^^9^nerBX\on  of  the  epithelium  are  found  outside  of  the  patches  of  new  con- 
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nective  tissue,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithelial  cells  are  usnaUj  amll 
and  atrophied.  It  is  evident  from  the  description  that  even  in  large  smooth 
kidneys  there  may  be  (microscopically)  atrophied  portions,  resembling  tho«e  in 
the  small  granular  kidneys,  but  not  so  abundant.  This  atrophy,  with  in- 
crease of  fibrous  tissue,  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye  in  those  large  kidneys 
which  present  a  granular  surface  with  adherent  capsule.  These  and  othtr 
considerations  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article,  render  it  cleaft 
that,  important  as  it  is  to  distinguish  certain  general  types  or  vartetie«  of 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  it  is  not  desirable  to  separate  them  from  each  other 
by  sharp  boundary  lines.  The  pale  kidneys  differ  from  the  red  or  mottled 
kidneys  chiefly  in  a  greater  amount  of  anaemia  and  of  fatty  degeneration. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  large,  non-waxy  kidneys  of  chronic  Brisrht'f 
disease  are  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  of  the  whole 
heart.  These  large  kidneys,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  constitote  tlie 
chronic  hemorrhagic  nephritis  of  Weigert.^  Under  this  heading  come  tl^ 
some  of  the  large  white  kidneys  of  the  English  writers,  that  is,  kidneys  with 
smooth  surface,  with  pale  cortex  presenting  grayish  and  opaque  yellow  por- 
tions, and  with  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
does  not  usually  develop  in  connection  with  the  large  kidneys  when  the  n*na] 
disease  occurs  in  patients  already  much  enfeebled,  as  by  phthisis,  syphilis 
chronic  suppurations,  etc.  It  is  in  connection  with  such  wasting  di^teaM-^ 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  large  white  kidneys  arc  develo))ed.  Th^re  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  kidneys  hitherto  described  via  large  white, 
are  affected  by  a  waxy  degeneration  which  has  been  overlooked,  and  which 
therefore  places  them  in  the  following  variety. 

II.  The  Large  Kidney  with  Waxy  Degeneration, — ^This  form  ami  the  soul! 
granular  kidneys  constitute  the  most  frequent  forms  of  Bri$;ht*s  disease.  TLi« 
variety  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  developing  in  coonerti««n 
with  phthisis,  syphilis,  chronic  suppurations,  and  severe  cachexi:?.  A<  aln-a-iy 
mentioned,  a  considerable  number  of  the  large  white  kidneys  of  tlii*  Eu;:..^:. 
writers  belong  to  this  variety.'  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  i*,  wi:h 
very  few  exceptions,  accompanied  by  waxy  degeneration  in  other  |xut*,  t-^j«^ 
cially  the  spleen  and  the  liver.  The  kidney  is  one  of  the  favorite  s^eat*  «^ 
this  abnormal  deposit.  The  waxy  change  in  the  kidney  may  lie  h»  »!  j-  t 
as  to  be  only  recognizable  upon  microscopical  examination,  or  it  may  N*  "*> 

>  Weigert,  Volkmann*8  Sammlang  klinisoher  Vortra;^,  Nos.  162,  163,  1^79. 

*  This  is  not  the  view  usually  held.  Most  writerB  regard  the  large  whiu*  1r»)e^ 
aa  oharaoterized  especially  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epitbeliam,  as  free  fuw  wasr 
degeneration,  and  as  unattended  by  hypertrophy  of  the  h<»art.  Thb  oonstiiat««  <  *  / 
one  variety  of  large  white  kidney.  A  part  of  the  confusion  aris<«  frutn  the  itm.-t  th»l 
there  are  different  forms  of  diffuse  nephritis  which  may  pr«»«*nt  the  app(«ranrr«  / 
the  large  white  kidney,  namely :  1.  The  pale  kidney  of  acut<*  Bright*8  di»Htf««  <«pi-> 
oially  of  scarlatinal  nephritis.  2.  The  pale  modification  of  Weigert's  clu^onic  Wibp  r- 
rhagio  nephritis,  or  the  largo  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration  and  with  krpivtr*- 
phy  of  the  heart.  3.  The  large  pale  kidney  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  witkoat  vaiy 
degeneration  and  without  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  (the  large  white  kidney  |vnf«  ' » 
4.  The  large  pale  kidney  with  waxy  degeneration.  Certainly  in  New  York  iBn»t  •  f  t£  - 
largo  white  kidneys  of  chronic  Bright*s  disease  without  hypertrophy  of  the  Irfl  tp?  - 
tricle,  are  affected  with  waxy  degeneration.  Weigert,  witii  abundant  matcriAl  af  •  • 
disposal  in  Breslan  and  in  Leipsio,  has  never  met  with  thtf»  thiftl  Imia,  or  lar|c«  w^  •• 
kidney  of  the  English  writers,  that  is,  one  preaenting  the  groes  appearaiKva  de«rr*  ••«. 
but  without  waxy  degeneration,  without  hypertrophy  of  the  left  vrntncle*  a»l  m.iu 
the  clinical  history  of  chronic  Bright^s  disease.  Its  occurreni^,  bowerer.  cmaD.  c  >w 
doubted,  nor  does  Weigert  deny  it  ;  but  its  frequency  has  certainly  boen  uirf*» 
in  oonsequence  of  failure  to  recognise  the  slighter  grades  oC  wai/ 
connection  with  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 
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extensive  as  to  give  a  verj  characteristic  aspect  to  the  organ.  In  nearly  all 
doubtful  cases  its  presence  or  absence  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
simple  iodine  test  (see  page  57).  For  microscopical  examination  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  methyl-violet  are  to  be  preferred.  A  slight  or  moderate 
waxy  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  kidney  without  further  parenchymatous 
or  interstitial  changes.  This  simple  waxy  degeneration,  however,  is  so  rare 
that  its  occurrence  is  even  denied  by  Comil  and  Ranvier.  Waxy  defenera- 
tion of  the  kidney,  when  of  clinical  importance,  may  be  practically  considered 
as  associated  always  with  diffuse  nephritis.  Whether  the  waxy  cliange  is 
the  cause  of  the  nephritis,  or  whether  both  are  effects  of  the  same  cause,  are 
undecided  questions  which  at  present  do  not  admit  of  profitable  discussion. 

Kidneys  affected  with  waxy  degeneration  present  a  variety  of  gross  a[)])ear- 
ances  according  to  the  degree  of  degeneration  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  changes.  The  waxy  change  may  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  influence  the  appearance  of  the  kidney  which  then  presents 
some  one  of  the  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  Usually,  however,  cai'eful 
inspection  will  reveal  in  the  glomeruli,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  character- 
istic translucent  appearance  of  the  waxy  material.  When  a  large  amount  of 
the  waxy  deposit  exists,  we  have  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  waxy 
kidney.  The  organ  is  then  enlarged,  pale,  and  ansemic.  The  consistence  is 
firm.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  glistening.  The  capsule  is  not  adherent. 
Upon  section  the  cortex  is  found  to  be  the  part  chiefly  swollen.  It  presents 
the  same  pale  aspect  as  the  surface.  The  pyramids  are  bluish-red,  as  in 
most  forms  of  difiuse  nephritis.  The  cortical  striaB  are  obscured.  The  trans- 
lucent Malpighian  tufts  are  visible.  The  cortex  presents  a  combination,  in 
irregular  patches  or  in  strias,  of  translucent  gray  portions  with  opaque  white 
or  yellow  portions.  The  latter  correspond  to  the  parts  most  affected  by  fatty 
degeneration,  the  former  to  the  waxy  districts.  The  more  the  translucent 
gray  substance  predominates,  the  grater  is  the  extent  of  the  waxy  degenera- 
tion and  the  more  characteristic  of  the  waxy  kidney  is  the  appearance.  The 
more  the  yellowish  parts  predominate,  the  more  closely  does  the  appearance 
approach  that  of  the  large  white  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration. 

By  the  use  of  iodine  it  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye  that  the  favorite  seats 
for  the  deposit  of  the  waxy  material  are  the  glomeruli  and  the  vasa  recta. 
Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex  and  the 
membraniB  proprias  of  the  tubes,  especially  of  the  straight  tubes  and  the  loops 
of  Henle,  are  also  often  affected.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  tubes  is  described  and  doubtless  occurs,  but  it  is  very  rare.  The  deposit, 
as  a  rule,  is  at  first  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arterioles  and  in  the  capillary 
walls  of  the  glomeruli.  The  walls  of  the  affected  vessels  become  swollen  and 
homogeneous.  The  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  gradually  diminished  and  may 
be  obliterated.  In  a  similar  way  the  walls  of  the  tubes  may  be  thickened 
and  homogeneous.^  The  nephritic  changes  are  in  most  respects  the  same  as 
those  described  for  the  preceding  variety,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  hemorrhages  are  usually  absent  in  kidneys 
affected  with  waxy  degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  and 
ansemia  are  prominent  features.  The  waxy  glomeruli  present  a  more  homo- 
geneous appearance,  fewer  nuclei,  and  less  shrinkage  than  those  involved  in 

>  As  a  rule,  both  cortex  and  medulla  are  the  seats  of  the  waxy  deposit,  but  excep- 
tionally one  or  the  other  part  may  be  alone  involved.  There  are  curious  cases  of 
even  extensive  waxy  degeneration  in  which  the  glomeruli  are  unaffected.  Of  29  castas 
examined  by  Kyber,  in  3  the  medullary  substance  was  exclusively  or  chiefly  involved, 
in  8  the  degeneration  was  confined  to  the  cortex,  and  in  18  l^oth  parts  were  affected. 
He  distinguishes,  therefore,  three  varieties  of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 
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the  other  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  There  is  nothing  chaimcteristie 
of  waxy  degeneration  in  the  casts  found  in  the  tubes.^ 

Waxy  degeneration  is  not  confined  to  large  smooth  kidneyB.  It  is  not 
very  rare  to  find  large  waxy  kidneys  with  irregular  surface  and  partially 
adherent  capsule.  Small  granular  kidneys  may  also  be  waxy,  as  will  be 
described  below.  Waxy  kidneys  are  not  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  tbe 
heart.  The  coincidence  of  waxy  spleen  and  of  waxy  liver  with  this  form  of 
kidney  disease  is  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  change  in  the  kidney  is  well  marked,  while  that  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  spleen  is  insignificant.  It  may  always  be  inferred  that 
some  degree  of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney  exists  when  this  change  csa 
be  recognized  in  the  liver  and  in  the  spleen. 

III.   The  Small  Granular  Kidney Many  writers  consider  that  there  are 

three  varieties  of  this  form  of  kidney,  namely,  one  representing  an  atrophic 
stage  of  the  large  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration;  a  second,  representing 
the  same  stage  of  the  large  waxy  kidney ;  and  a  third  being  the  gesuiiie 
contracting  kidney,  of  which  no  stage  of  enlargement  exists.  The  first  two 
are  called  secondary  contracting  kidneys.  There  is  much  controversy  as  to 
their  occurrence.  So  excellent  an  observer  as  Samuel  Wilks,  whose  investi- 
gations in  this  department  are  among  the  most  objective  and  important  which 
we  possess,  says  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  small  kidneys  which  he  re- 
garded as  representing  a  late  stage  of  the  large.  There  seem,  however,  to 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  recognizing  the  existence  of  these  secondary  ooa- 
tractions  of  the  kidney.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  tbe  view 
which  once  prevailed,  that  the  large  kidneys  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
if  recovery  does  not  take  place,  necessarily  pass  into  a  stage  of  contractioii, 
and  that  the  majority  of  atrophied  kidneys  are  preceded  by  a  stage  of  enlar^ 
ment.  The  secondarily  contracted  kidneys  do  not  usually  reach  as  small  a 
size  as  the  genuine  or  primarily  contracted.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  smadi 
kidneys  with  waxy  degeneration.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  small  granular 
kidneys  occurring  in  gout  are  waxy.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  tbtase 
cases  the  waxy  degeneration  is  superadded  to  a  genuine  contracted  kidncrr. 
Some  of  the  small  waxy  kidneys,  however,  are  better  regarded  as  representing 
an  atrophic  stage  of  the  large  waxy. 

While,  then,  the  existence  of  secondarily  contracted  kidneys  is  admitted, 
it  is  the  primarily  contracted  form  which  is  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of 
this  article  under  the  name  small  granular  kidney.  Other  names  for  this 
variety  of  chronic  difibse  nephritis  are,  genuine  contracting  kidney,  small 
red  kidney,  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  cirrhosis  or  sclerosis  of  the 
kidney,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritic 
(Johnson).  There  is  no  serious  objection  to  any  of  these  names  except  (o 
the  last.  Of  all  the  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  this  is  the  one  which 
with  most  propriety  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  this  is  the 
view  now  very  generally  adopted.  There  are  authorities  who  hold  the  opiaioa 
that  renal  cirrhosis  is  not  only  to  be  separated  from  other  forms  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  but  that  it  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a  general  disease 
affecting  the  arteries  of  the  body.  This  view  will  receive  oonsideration  sub- 
sequently. 

The  kidneys,  in  this  form,  are  reduced  in  volume  and  weight.  As  io  all 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  both  organs  are  involved,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  neariy 
equal  extent.     The  size  may  be  a  third  that  of  the  normal  kidney,  or  even 

1  These  oasts,  often  called  waxy,  may  stain  red  with  methyl-violet,  bat  thev  do  not 
give  the  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  Formleftt  dompa 
presenting  this  reaction  have,  however,  been  found  in  the  tubes  (Kjrber). 
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less.  There  is  usually  a  compensatory  increase  of  adipose  tissue  around  the 
kidneys.  The  organs  are  abnormally  dense  and  resisting.  The  capsule  is 
with  difficulty  detached,  and,  when  removed,  brings  away  portions  of  the 
torn  renal  substance.  The  exterior  surface  presents  little  irregular  elevations 
or  granulations.  The  granulations  usually  have  a  yellowish  and  the  depres- 
sions between  them  a  reddish  color.  In  many  cases  the  name  small  red 
kidney  is  appropriate.  Sometimes,  however,  the  prevailing  color  is  whitish 
or  yellowish.  Upon  section  it  is  observed  that  especially  the  cortical  portion 
is  diminished.  This  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim  over  the  pyramids.  In 
marked  cases  the  pyramids  extend  nearly  to  the  exterior  surface,  and  their 
sides  are  almost  in  contact.  Little  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  a  pea  or  even  larger,  and  filled  with  a  thin  fluid  or  with  colloid  contents, 
are  frequently  observed  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior.  White 
lines,  due  to  the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tubes,  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  the  pyramidal  portion.  They  are  invariably  present  when  the  disease 
of  the  kidney  is  associated  with  gout.  Small  kidneys  with  these  deposits 
were  called  by  Todd  gouty  kidneys.  The  same  deposit  of  urates  may  occur 
independently  of  gout. 

The  microscope  shows  as  the  most  essential  change  the  production  in  the 
cortex  of  a  large  amount  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  This  new  tissue  is 
not  uniformly  distributed,  but  is  in  greater  amount  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  and  there  are  usually  parts  where  no  thickening  of  the  interstitial  tissue 
exists.  Many  of  the  Malpighian  tufts  are  small  and  fibrous,  and  are  often  placed 
abnormally  close  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  intervening 
tubes  and  retraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue.  The  rich  development  of  new 
connective  tissue  around  the  shrunken  glomeruli  may  be  especially  noticeable. 
An  important  change  in  most  cases  is  the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  walls 
of  the  arteries,  both  in  their  adventitia  (periarteritis)  and  in  their  intima 
(endarteritis).  By  the  obliteration  and  partial  occlusion  thus  eifected  of 
many  small  arteries  and  of  capillaries  in  the  glomeruli,  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  must  be  much  impeded.  But  the  bloodvessels  are  not  the  only 
parts  that  suffer  by  this  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tubes  are  also 
compressed,  and  may  be  in  part  obliterated.  By  this  constriction  of  the 
tubes  in  certain  places,  the  flow  of  urine  through  them  is  obstructed,  and, 
being  dammed  back,  causes  the  cystic  dilatations  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
These  cysts  consist  of  dilated  tubes  and  of  dilated  capsules  of  Bowman.  In 
the  latter  form  of  cyst  the  glomerulus  is  compressed  or  entirely  obliterated. 
Although  interstitial  changes  decidedly  predominate  in  this  form  of  kidney, 
parenchymatous  changes  are  not  usually  wanting.  The  atrophy  of  the  epi- 
thelium so  constantly  met  with  in  tubes  enveloped  in  connective  tissue,  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  effect  of  compression  by  the  new  tissue.'  Fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  although  less  extended  than  in  the  large 
kidneys,  will  usually  be  found  in  some  places.  Fat  globules  may  also  appear 
in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  tubes  within  the  new  fibrous  tissue  are  small, 
and  may  be  entirely  obliterated.  Outside  of  this  they  are  frequently  dilated. 
Hyaline  and  granular  casts  are  often  discovered  in  the  tubes,  especially  of 
the  pyramids.  There  may  be  some  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
pyramids,  but  the  changes  in  these  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  altera- 
tions in  the  cortex. 

One  of  the  most  constant  accompaniments  of  the  small  granular  kidney  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  unattended  usually  by  valvular  lesion. 

*  Weigert,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  atrophy  of  the  epithelium  as  an  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  essential,  element  in  all  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  He  helieves 
that  the  production  of  connective  tissue  is  the  result  of  this  atrophy  and  not  its  cause. 
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There  may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  heart.     The  hypertrophy  is  Dsaafiy 
attended  by  more  or  less  dilatation,  but  it  may  be  simple.    Buhl  has  pointed  oat 
the  frequent  coincidence  of  fibrous  or  chronic  interstitial  myocarditis  in  connec- 
tion with  this  hypertrophy.     Another  complication  of  great  frequency  and  of 
diagnostic  value,  is  the  form  of  retinitis  caUed  retinitis  albuminurica,  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic appearances  of  which  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the 
symptoms.     Both  the  retinitis  and  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  occur  with 
other  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in 
conjunction  with  the  large,  waxy  kidney.     Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes  are  also  to  be  mentioned  as  important  complica- 
tions.    Bartels  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thickening  of  the 
skull-cap  and  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  same.     Dropsical  eHusions 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease. 
.  Gull  and  Sutton  regard  renal  cirrhosis  as  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
spread  affection  of  tlie  whole  arterial  system,  to  which  they  give  the 
arterio-capillary  fibrosis.     The  essential  change,  according  to  these  authors, 
is  a  thickening  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  arteries.     The  disease  they  regard  as 
mainly  one  of  old  age.     The  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  they  urge,  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  this  general  arterial  disease.     Most  observers  who  have  studied 
the  subject  have  been  unable  to  confirm  the  results  reached  by  Gull  and  Suttoo. 
They  who  have  found  ciianges  in  the  arteries,  describe  them  usually  either  as 
an  endarteritis,  or  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.     The  subject  has 
not  received  the  carei'ul  investigation  which  its  importance  merits,  but  thos  far 
the  observations  have  been  opposed  to  the  exclusive  applicability  of  Gall  and 
Sutton's  theory.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  extensive  atheroma 
of  the  arteries  (arterio-sclerosis),  such  as  occurs  in  old  age,  is  usually  attended 
by  partial  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  the  portion  of  the  cortex  immediately  be» 
neath  the  capsule  being  often  contracted  and  granular.     A  relation  theietfm 
between  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  kidney  is  not  to  be 
denied.     But  this  or  any  similar  cliange  in  the  arteries  of  the  body  is  by  no 
means  constantly  present  in  renal  cirrhosis.     There  is  not,  ther^ore,  soffi- 
cient  basis  for  the  doctrine  that  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  in  all  cases  the 
result  of  primary  arterial  changes.    Moreover,  Gull  and  Sutton  hav«  overesti- 
mated the  infiuence  of  old  age  in  the  causation,  and  seem  to  have  overiooked 
the  well-established  instances  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  connection  with  other 
forms  of  Bright's  disease. 

Clinical  History — Chronic  Bright's  disease  sometimes  follows  the 
acute  afifection.  Tiiis  statement  applies  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
large  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  de^ 
veloped  imperceptibly,  and  is,  from  the  first,  subacute.  In  a  large  proportioa 
of  cases,  the  event  which  first  directs  attention  to  the  existence  f>f  renal  dis- 
ease is  dropsy.  Prior  to  this  event  the  patient  for  some  time  may  have  bees 
sensible  of  impaired  strength,  and  the  appearance  may  have  denoted 
but  not  infrequently,  up  to  the  time  when  dropsy  is  noticed,  the  patient 
not  aware  of  any  deterioration  of  health.  The  first  appearance  of  dropsy  is 
oedema  either  around  the  eyes,  or  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  both  situations 
simultaneously.  As  regards  the  amount  of  dropsy  and  the  rapidity  with  whick 
it  increases  and  is  diffused,  cases  differ.  It  may  exist  and  remain  in  so  slight 
a  degree  that  its  existence  is  only  ascertained  by  close  examination,  and  it 
may  escape  the  attention  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  oasfas 
anasarca  occurs  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  the  limbs,  body,  and  especially  the 
genitals,  becoming  enormously  swollen,  together  with  more  or  less  e^zsion 
into  the  serous  cavities.  A  convenient  place  for  determining,  by  pr«:s$are 
with  the  finger,  a  small  amount  of  anasarca,  is  over  the  sternum.     The 
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ferent  forms  of  disease  do  not  equally  give  rise  to  general  dropsy.  It  occurs 
most  constantly,  and  is  most  marked,  in  connection  with  the  large  kidney. 
It  is  wanting  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  most 
frequent  form  of  disease  is  the  small  granular  kidney.  It  is  frequently,  also, 
wanting  for  a  considerable  period  during  the  progress  of  the  waxy  form  of 
disease.  Of  89,  out  of  102  recorded  cases  under  my  observation,  in  which 
(acts  respecting  dropsy  were  noticed,  it  existed  in  74,  and  was  absent  in  15 
cases.  The  dropsy  was  slight  or  moderate  in  21,  and  considerable  in  36 
case8.  In  17  cases  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  dropsy  were  not  noted.' 
Of  430  cases  collected  from  different  autliors  and  analyzed  by  Frerichs, 
general  dropsy  existed  in  376  and  was  wanting  in  34.  As  a  rule,  general 
dropsy  is  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  the  albumen  in  the  urine  is  very 
abundant,  and,  per  contra,  general  dropsy  is  either  slight  or  wanting  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  but  little  albumen  or  none  whatever. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  is  of  great  importance  as  regards  diagnosis 
in  the  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.      In  the  large  kidney 
without  waxy  degeneration,  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  within  twenty-four 
hours  is  diminished,  unless  the  arterial  tension  be  elevated  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  in  which  case  the  quantity  is  normal  or  even  increased.     The 
diminution  is  rarely  as  marked  as  in  acute  Bright's  disease.    'The  specific 
gravity,  as  a  rule,  is  high  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  scanty,  and  low 
under  opposite  circumstances.     Generally  it  does  not  vary  much  from  the 
normal.     The  urine  of  this  form  of  kidney  is  usually  of  a  yellow  color  and 
Carbid.     The  amount  of  albumen  is  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  very 
large.     The  daily  excretion  oi*  urea  is  lessened.      There  is  generally  an 
abundant  sediment  which  contains  casts,  epithelial  cells,  red  and  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  granular  material.     Urates  may  be  deposited  in  abundance. 
All  varieties  of  casts  are  found,  but  the  most  common  are  hyaline  casts,  either 
narrow  or  broad,  frequently  dotted  with  oil-globules,  and  granular  casts  which 
ma  J  also  contain  fatty  molecules.    To  both  varieties  of  casts,  frequently  adhere 
rcfd  corpuscles,  pus-cells,  and  epithelial  celb,  and  casts  composed  wholly  of 
epithelium  may  be  observed.     The  pus-cells  usually  exceed  in  number  the 
re«J  corpuscles,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Cells  filled  with  fatty 
^obales  (so-called  granular  or  exudation  corpuscles)  and  free  fatty  granules 
often  present. 
The  urine  excreted  by  kidneys  aifected  with  waxy  degeneration,  presents 
variations  in  its  characters,  this  variation  being  influenced  especially 
\»Y  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  diffuse  nephritis  which  is  present,  and 
hr  the  amount  of  waxy  deposit.     When  the  parenchymatous  changes  pre- 
domiffMUe,  the  urine  presents  the  characters  belonging  to  the  preceding  form. 
In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  quantity  may  be 
irrt-atljr  diminished,  although  rarely  in  the  degree  belonging  to  acute  Bright's 
«if*rawe.     Red  blood-corpuscles  are  absent  or  few.     In  no  form  of  Bright's 
flivtf-suie  ia  a  larger  percentage  of  albumen  met  with  than  in  these  large  waxy 
ki«Joey«   with  extensive  parenchymatous  changes.     With  the  typical  waxy 
^i<|oey«9  that  is,  those  containing  a  large  amount  of  waxy  deposit  and  pre- 
iMmting^    <n  most  parts  a  pale  translucent  api>earance,  the  urine  is  usually 
aljund»nC,  very  pale  in  color,  of  low  specific  gravity,  clear,  and  rich  in  albu- 
^^rn*       T*lie  specific  gravity  may  fall  as  low  as  1005  or  even  lower.     The 
'jomntity  of  albumen  is  usually  considerable,  but  may  be  slight.     The  daily 
^  ^cr9ti<^^  o^  urea  is  below  the  normal,  but  the  poor  nutrition  of  the  patients 
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will  in  a  great  measure  explain  this.  There  is  little  or  no  sediment.  Casts 
are  not  abundant ;  they  are  chieflj  hyaline  and  so-called  waxy  casts.  The 
term  waxy  cast  is  oden  employed  synonymously  with  hyaline  cast.  When  osed 
in  a  different  sense,  it  refers  to  broad  homogeneous  casts  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
and  more  distinct  and  refracting  than  the  hyaline.  These  waxy  casts  are 
probably  similar  in  structure  to  the  hyaline ;  they  are  not,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  composed  of  waxy  or  amyloid  substance.  Exceptionally,  however, 
casts  are  found  which  give  the  same  reaction  with  iodine  as  the  waxy  mate- 
rial. The  so-called  waxy  casts  are  not  confined  to  the  waxy  kidney,  bot 
may  be  found  in  the  urine  of  any  form  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  It  is 
this  abundant,  clear,  albuminous,  light  urine  which  is  considered  most  dis- 
tinctive of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  but,  as  already  mentioned*  it$ 
characters  are  greatly  modified  by  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  coincident 
inflammation  and  by  the  degree  of  waxy  change.  Litten  and  others  harf 
reported  cases  of  even  extensive  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  without 
albuminuria.  In  some  of  these  cases  dropsy  was  present  daring  life.  We 
have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  albuminuria  in  these  ea<<^ 

The  small  granular  kidneys  (renal  cirrhosis)  sometimes  secrete  urine  whirh 
in  no  way  differs  from  the  normal.     It  is  particularly  to  be  emphasized  tliat 
albumen  and  casts  may  be  absent  from  this  urine.    This  is  one  of  the  rea^m^ 
why  this  form  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  so  often  escapes  detection.     Tli«* 
quantity  of  urine  excreted  by  tlie  small  granular  kidneys  usually  exceeds  the 
normal.     The  polyuria  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  diabet'*s. 
The  specific  gravity  is  low.     It  averages  about  1010,  but  may  be  less.     Tbe 
color  is  pale  greenish-yellow.      The  urine  is  clear,  there  being  little  or  no 
sediment.     The  percentage  of  urea  is  lessened,  as  is  likewise  in  most  ca^eis 
the  quantity  excreted  daily.    It -is  not,  however,  very  exceptional  to  fin<l  t\i\^ 
quantity  equal  to  that  in  health.    Albumen  is  usually  present  in  small  ainuiint. 
Its  quantity  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  in  most  other  forms  of  Bnj!\)i*» 
disease.     It  may  fail  altogether,  but  this  is  generally  only  a  temporanr  occur- 
rence.    Bartels,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  which  albumen  was   ai**«  ni 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.     Exceptionally,  the  quantity  ot' 
albumen  is  abundant.     When  a  uraemic  attack  supervenes,  the  amooat  ^4 
albumen  is  usually  increased.     If  waxy  degeneration  be  present,  there  i^  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  albumen.     Casts  may  be  absent.     Careful  f«ar>  & 
will  usually  reveal  a  few  hyaline  casts.     Granular  casts  are  much   U-»9  Cr^'- 
quent.     Toward  the  end  of  life  it  will  usually  be  found  tliat  the  qoantitT  t** 
urine  is  diminished,  the  amount  of  albumen  is  increased,  and  a  aodiment  ei>r.- 
taining  casts  appears.    With  small  kidneys,  due  to  secondary  atrophy*  (Im*  sr-.r* 
has  similar  qualities  to  those  described,  if  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  tie  fvrsi^*'  ■ 

The  characters  of  the  urine  belonging  to  the  different  varieties  of  Bntr^^i^ 

disease  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  justify  a  positive  diagnostic  o€  t-  «- 

form  of  kidney  in  all  cases.     There  is  no  form  of  cast  which  is  charftcu-- 

istic  of  any  one  variety  of  the  disease.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  ihju  bjpi  r- 

trophy  of  the  heart  and  waxy  degeneration  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  4V~ 

urine,  and  that  low  arterial  tension  and  active  inflammatory  changes  <Lizun:-  . 

the  quantity.     An  abundant  sediment  containing  many  casts  and   bl^^«ii  c«4-- 

pusclcs,  is  indicative  of  an  active  inflammatory  process,  particabrir  of  i^rv?. 

chymatous  changes.    The  smaller  in  quantity  the  urine,  the  richer  in  fr^ta^?  i 

and  in  albumen  is  it,  as  a  rule.     It  is  of  importance  to  estimate  tbe  aaa^H*:  : 

of  urea  excreted  daily,  for  which  purpose  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  4rirr. 

mine  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  tw*s:T. 

four  hours.     The  specific  gravity  affords  an  approximate,  althougrh   fju*  **  t 

accurate,  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  urea.     The  specific  gravity  rf  a  *: .  :  . 

specimen  of  urine  is  manifestly  of  no  value  in  forming  an  idea  as  to  tLrc  ^  t 
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excretion  of  urea.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  low  specific 
gravity  may  be  compensated  by  a  large  daily  excretion  of  urine. 

Pallor  of  the  countenance,  due  to  anaemia,  is  generally  more  or  less  marked. 
The  aniemia  is,  measurably,  if  not  chiefly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  albumen ;  it 
is  most  marked  in  cases  in  which  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  are  marked. 
It  may  be  an  effect  of  defective  nutrition  from  anorexia  or  persistent  vomit- 
ing. In  cases  of  cirrhotic  kidney  in  which  albuminuria  and  dropsy  are  slight 
or  wanting,  pallor  is  not  usually  a  marked  symptom.  CBdema  and  pallor 
combined,  give  to  the  face  an  appearance  highly  characteristic  of  Bright's 
disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  more  or  less  prominent. 
Indigestion  or  dyspeptic  disorder  is  common.  Flatulency  of  the  stomach  is 
a  frequent  symptom.  Vomiting  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  referable  to  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urinary  princi- 
ples by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  other  83rmptoms  denoting  ursemia,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  chief  ursemic 
manifestation.  The  unemic  vomiting  occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and 
often  early  in  the  morning.  The  acts  of  vomiting  are  apt  to  occur  suddenly 
and  violently  without  much  previous  nausea.  These  circumstances  connected 
with  vomiting  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  renal  disease,  although  no 
other  symptoms  pointing  to  the  kidneys  are  apparent.  Unemic  vomiting  not 
associated  with  general  dropsy,  denotes  the  small  granular  kidney.  The 
vomiting  is  sometimes  so  persistent  as  to  interfere  with  alimentation  and  thus 
induce  alarming  prostration. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  less  frequent  symptom.  It  is,  however,  a  prominent  and 
persistent  symptom  in  some  cases,  either  with  or  without  vomiting,  or,  like 
vomiting,  it  may  be  a  unemic  symptom.  It  may  proceed  from  ursemic  intes- 
tinal ulceration.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney  com- 
bintfd  with  waxy  disease  of  the  intestine. 

Urea  is  also  eliminated  vicariously  by  the  skin.  The  perspiration  emits 
distinctly  the  odor  of  urine,  in  some  cases.  An  intense  characteristic  odor  is 
given  off  from  the  skin  by  some  patients  who  do  not  yaxy  any  attention  to 
cIc.'anlineM.  Crystals  of  urea  are  sometimes  found  on  the  bkin.  Bartels  ob- 
iwrrved  a  case  in  which  the  full  beard  of  a  patient  had  a  frosted  appearance 
frtpm  an  abundant  deposit  of  these  crystals.  An  occasional  symptom  is  an 
inU'tv^  itchin<;  of  the  skin. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  may  be  produced  by  pleural 

4-frii^ion,  or  hydrotliorax,  by  pulmonary  oedema,  and  by  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

I'l«*uritic  effusion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  sufficient  to  occasion  notable  em- 

borran^ment  of  respiration,  arc  apt  to  occur  more  esfiecially  when  disease  of 

tf^e    heart,  involving  mitral  contraction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  co-exists 

vritb  the  renal  disease.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  pleural  cavities  may 

b^^^otne  ncsarly  filled  with  serum;  oedema  of  the  lungs,  under  these  circum- 

At»nrY4«  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death.     The  occurrence  of  the 

«r«i«*ma  is  sometimes  very  sudden,  and  it  may  prove  quickly  fatal.    Not  infre- 

<{ti#-nt]y9  however,  the  oedema  disappears,  even  when  life  has  been  placed  in 

ttutninent  danger.     (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  of  rare  occurrence  (according  to 

•tAti^cics  of  Frerichs  and  of  Kosenstein,  in  only  4  of  292  cases).     It  may 

occur  when  general  dropsy  is  moderate,  or  slight,  or  wanting. 

£>yApncra  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  when  it  is  not  referable  to  any 
rjT  lit^  conditions  just  named,  but  proceeding,  apparently,  from  a  toxical 
9f^i»<:t  upon  the  nervous  centre  presiding  over  respiration.  In  these  cases 
tL«?  moist  T^les  incident  to  pulmonary  oedema  and  the  dry  rfiles  of  asthma 
vTjanting.  Auscultation  and  percussion  give  no  signs  denoting  any  pul- 
56 
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monary  affection.  I  have  met  with  seyeral  cases  in  which  this 
dyspnoea  was  the  most  prominent  symptom ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  ext^t 
when  no  other  symptom  was  present  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys  a» 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  patients  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  apprehension  ii 
<< losing  the  breath,"  and  are  afraid  to  sleep  on  this  account,  the  exertion 
of  the  will  being  required  for  respiration.  Disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of 
respiration  characterized  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  long  interval  bet  ween 
the  respiratory  acts,  followed  by  series  of  rapid  respirations  (Cheyne-Stokcs 
respiration),  is  not  infrequent,  occurring  in  connection  with  uremic  stupor 
and  coma. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most  important 
of  those  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Pain  in  the  back  is 
rarely  prominent,  and  is  generally  wanting  in  chronic  Bright's  di<i««se. 
Cephalalgia  is  a  frequent  symptom.  It  may  precede,  as  well  as  accomponv* 
the  symptoms  which  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  Neuralgic  pains 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  common ;  attacks  of  vertigo  are  not  infreqo^L 
Troubles  relating  to  vision  constitute,  in  certain  cases,  important  symptoms 
Diplopia  or  double  vision,  hemenilopia  or  night  blindness,  myopia,  and  pn*- 
byopia  are  attributed,  and  perhaps  fairly  attributable,  to  the  disease.  Id- 
eluding  these  forms  of  disorder,  it  would  appear  that  vision  is  more  or  les 
affected  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  either 
obscurity  or  loss  of  sight — that  is,  amaurosis,  complete  or  incomplete — is  not 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  amaurosis  affects  both  eyes-  When  not 
complete,  and  it  rarely  is  so,  the  degi*ee  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  same  case.  In  chronic,  as  in  acute,  Bright's  diseax, 
the  impairment  of  vision  may  depend  on  an  intra-cranial  morbid  condition,  the 
ophthalmoscope  showing  no  morbid  appearances  within  the  eye.  This  conditioo 
is  called  uraemic  amaurosis.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  temporary,  tnd 
is  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  repeatedlr« 
in  the  same  case,  as  a  precursor  of  ursemic  coma  and  convulsions.  More 
frequently,  however,  it  is  connected  with  changes  within  the  eye,  which,  bj 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  have  been  brought  under  clinical  obsemuioa. 
In  this  so-called  retinitis  albnminurica  the  optic  papilla  is  swollen,  clooded. 
and  indistinctly  bounded;  the  retinal  veins  are  tortuous,  and  white  patoL^^ 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  retina.  The  most  characteristic  appemnnctr, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  white  dots  and  streaks  in  the  periphery  of  the  macuU 
lutea.  '*  These  fine  white  dottings  and  radiating  lines  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  splashed  on  with  a  feather."  The  appearances  are  so  dis- 
tinctive of  renal  disease,  that  a  practised  ophthalmoscopist  is  led  by  the  form*? 
to  suspect  the  latter.  It  has  happened  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  that  disease  of  the  kidney  was  discovered  by  means  (^  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances,  the  patients  having  first  consulted  oculists  for  defect  ot' 
vision.  Amaurosis  dependent  on  neuro-retinitis  may  diminish,  and  recoverr 
is  possible ;  but  it  is  almost  always  persistent,  either  progressively  increa^in? 
or  remaining  stationary  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  degree.  The  develop- 
ment is  usually  gradual,  whereas,  the  so-called  ursemic  amaurosis  occors 
suddenly.  The  patient  describes  the  defect  of  vision  as  like  that  of  a  mist 
before  the  eyes.  Deafness,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  and  paralysis  limited  to 
a  single  member,  have  been  observed  to  follow  or  accom|iany  uremic  coou 
and  convulsions.  Muscular  cramps  are  sometimes  a  source  of  suffering,  and 
I  have  known  them  to  constitute  the  chief  ailment  for  some  time  before  othtr 
symptoms  directed  attention  to  the  kidneys. 

The  symptoms  just  mentioned,  namely,  coma  and  convulsions,  are  the  most 
important  of  those  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  They  occur  in  a  prettr 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  are  generally  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termicatioo. 
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In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  in  the  acute  affection,  thej  proceed  from 
uraemic  |>oisoning;  they  are,  therefore,  among  the  ulterior  effects  of  inter- 
ference with  the  secretory  functions  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  consequently 
most  apt  to  occur  when  the  secretory  structure  ^of  the  organs  is  extensively 
destroyed,  and,  hence,  especially  in  connection  with  the  small  granuls^ 
kidney.  In  acute  Bright's  disease  they  always  denote  great  danger,  but  in 
chronic  Brigh«.'s  disease  the  danger  is  vastly  greater. 

Coma  may  precede  or  follow  convulsions  ;  but  it  occurs  in  some  cases,  and 
death  takes  place,  without  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.     Occasionally  coma 
occurs  suddenly,  but  generally  it  is  developed  gradually,  the  patient  having 
been  more  or  less  somnolent,  dull,  or  lethargic  for  several  days  before  be- 
coming profoundly  comatose.     The  coma  is  sometimes  quiet  and  in  some 
cases  accompanied  by  stertor.     Marked  dilatation  of  the  pupils  is  sometimes 
observed.     The  face  is  congested,  sometimes  becoming  livid,  and  death  is 
preceded  by  tracheal  r&les.     The  convulsions  are  epileptiform  in  character, 
varying  much  in  degree  and  extent  in  different  cases.     They  occur  in  parox- 
ysms w^hich  may  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  the  patient  in  the  intervals 
being  completely  comatose,  the  convulsions  at  length  ceasing,  and  the  coma 
continuing  until  death ;  or,  after  a  paroxysm  or  a  series  of  paroxysms,  the 
patient  recovers  intelligence,  and  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months  elapse  before 
a  recurrence  takes  place.     Convulsions  not  following  coma  are  generally 
preceded  by  symptoms  referable  to  the  head,  such  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo, 
and  mental  excitation  sometimes  amounting  to  delirium.     Contraction  or 
rigiditj  of  certain  muscles  has  been  observed  to  precede  convulsions ;  but 
they  sometimes  occur  suddenly  without  any  premonitions.      Of  70  cases 
among  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  selecting  those  only  the  histories  of  which 
embrace  either  death  or  recovery,  coma  or  convulsions  were  noted  in  26. 

The  nrsmic  phenomena,  if  neither  an  acute  inflammation  nor  an  essential 

ferer  exist,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  notably  increased  frequency 

of  the  pulse ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  diminished  in  frequency ; 

I  have  known  the  pulse  to  fall  to  32  per  minute.     Pyrexia  is  wanting  except 

in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  coma  and  convulsions  occur. 

In  some  instances,  in  connection  with  these  events,  there  is  a  considerable 

rUe  of  temperature  (lOj^  F.);  in  other  instances  the  temperature  is  lowered 

and  it  may  fall  considerably  below  the  minimum  of  health.     The  circum- 

^an^M^f  which  occasion  these  variations  are  not  as  yet  ascertained.     Further 

atodjr  of  the  temperature  in  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 

ii»  a  desideratum.' 

I>elirium,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as  sometimes  preceding  convul- 
akms,  is  occasionally  a  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  ursemic  poisoning,  occur- 
rin[^  in  connection  with  both  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease.     It  is  char- 
acterised, in  some  cases,  by  remarkable  hallucinations.     The  delirium  may 
be  qaiet,  or  gay,  or  sad,  and  it  is  sometimes  furious  or  maniacal.     Uremic 
poisoning,  as  manifested  by  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions,  may  occur  in 
raarn  of  Bright's  disease  with  abundant  general  dropsy ;  but  it  often  occurs 
fu  cai»ea  in  which  dropsy  is  slight  or  wanting.    Of  the  26  cases  above  referred 
u>9  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occurred,  in  11  there  was  no  dropsy.     It 
majr  A>llow  copious  vomiting  and  purging,  but  it  occurs  oftener  in  cases  in 
which    these  symptoms  are  slight  or  wanting.     The  symptoms  of  ursemic 
pcritfoning  are  sometimes  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the 
of  disease. 


Boomeville,  Etudes  Clinique  et  Thermomfitrique  sur  les  Maladies  da  87s- 
tKTti0g  ja" erven X,  1872 ;  also,  article  by  McBride,  in  the  Archives  of  Medicine,  New 
y^^lcy  Fet».  18M>;  also,  Bartela  iu  Ziemssen'ti  Cyclopsdia,  vol.  zv. 
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After  an  attack  of  ursemic  coma  and  convulsions,  there  is  sometimes 
glete  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease,  inclusive  of  the  morind 
characters  of  the  urine,  the  disease  remaining  completely  latent,  and  anocher 
outbreak  occurring  after  an  intermission  of  a  greater  or  less  duration.  These 
facts  were  illustrated  by  the  following  case :  Mr.  D.,  aged  56,  while  tians- 
acting  business  in  a  bank,  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  followed  by  epileptiform 
convulsions.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  free  hydragogue  evacn- 
ations  were  obtained  promptly  by  podophyllin  and  elaterium.  On  the 
following  day  he  had  emerged  from  the  coma.  The  urine  was  found  to  be 
albuminous,  and  to  contain  hyaline,  fatty,  and  granular  casts.  On  the  fifth 
day  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  carried  to  his  country  house,  distant 
seven  miles.  Both  the  albumen  and  casts  had  now  disappeared  from  the 
mine.  Examinations  of  the  urine,  made  repeatedly  during  several  weeks, 
showed  always  absence  of  albumen  and  casts ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had 
regained  his  accustomed  apparent  health.  Five  months  afterward,  at  the 
card- table  with  his  family,  he  was  seized  with  coma  and  convulsions.  He 
emerged  but  partially  from  the  comatose  state,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  attack.  Examinations  of  the  urine  prior  to  the  last  orasmic  attack, 
showed  the  presence  of  albumen  and  casts.^ 

As  regards  uraemic  phenomena,  different  cases  present  a  striking  diflmnce 
in  the  amount  of  lesions  with  which  their  occurrence  is  connected.  Coma, 
convulsions,  and  death  may  take  place  when  the  kidneys  are  not  greatly  di^ 
eased,  and,  per  contra^  the  amount  of  disease  sometimes  becomes  very  gmt 
before  any  ursemic  phenomena  are  manifested.  So,  also,  there  is  a  gnat 
difference  in  different  cases  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  diminu' 
tion  of  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  the  eflects  of  its  accumulation  in  the  blood. 
A  rational  explanation  of  this  difference  is  given  by  Johnson.*  It  is,  that 
the  occurrence  of  ursemic  phenomena  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  takes  place.  Gtgieris  parihiu, 
uraemia  is  quickly  induced  if  the  urea  accumulate  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  accumulation  take  place  slowly,  the  system  acquires  a  tolerance 
of  urea,  as  of  other  toxic  substances,  and  hence,  fatal  ursemic  effects  mar  be 
for  a  long  period  postponed.  Another  explanation  has  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  urea  in  the  system.  This  will  vary  within  wide  limits  according 
as  the  ingestion  of  nitrogenized  food  is  small  or  abundant,  and  also  aooording 
to  the  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  It  is  a  matter  of  clinical  observatioD 
that  unemic  manifestations  are  less  frequent  with  than  without  dropsy.  Bar- 
tels  finds  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  in  a  measure,  in  the  amount  of  area 
contained  in  the  dropsical  effusions.  The  elimination  of  the  urea  rendefs 
the  dropsy,  to  a  certain  extent,  protective  against  uraemia. 

The  complications  of  the  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical 
history.  Several  affections  included  among  the  symptomatic  events,  might 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  complications,  namely,  oedema  of  the  longs, 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  amaurosis.  Other  secondly  affections  are  pericar- 
ditis, peritonitis,  pleuritis,  and  cerebral  meningitis.  Of  these,  pericarditis 
and  pleuritis  occur  oftener  than  other  inflammations  of  serous  membranes. 
They  are  secondary  especially  to  the  small  granular  kidney. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  developed  in  connectioD 
with  the  small  kidney.  It  may  be  a  secondary  affection  in  cases  of  the  laige 
kidney,  but  not  in  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney.  If  not  associated  with  valvii' 
lar  lesions,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  renders  extremely  probable  the 

'  For  cases  illastrating  the  latency  of  renal  disease,  vide  Bellevae  Hospital  Glnkal 
Reports,  op.  ctt, 
*  Vide  London  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  13. 
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existence  of  renal  disease.  The  hypertrophy  may  not  give  rise  to  any  sub- 
jective symptoms,  and  will  therefore  be  overlooked  if  the  rule  be  not  adopted 
of  always  making  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  With  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  is  associated  a  liard,  resistant  pulse,  indicating  high  arterial  ten- 
sion. In  my  analysis,  out  of  26  fatal  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
heart  was  noted,  in  11  there  was  more  or  less  enlargement  without  valvular 
lesions.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  fatty  liver  are  not  infrequently  associated 
with  Bright's  disease,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  concomitant,  not 
secondary,  affections.  This  statement  is  applicable  to  waxy  liver  and  waxy 
spleen,  which,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  accompany  the  waxy  form 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Waxy  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  co-exists  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  although  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  occurs  HufRciently  often  to  show  a  pathological  connection.  It  is 
a  complication  of  the  small  granular  kidney  oftener  than  of  the  other  forms 
of  renal  disease.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  complication  of  the  waxy  kidney 
sufficiently  often  to  show  a  pathological  connection ;  this  does  not  hold  true 
of  the  other  forms  of  renal  disease.  The  researches  of  Fen  wick  and  Wilson 
Fox  show  that  the  appearances  after  death  denote  often  gastritis.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  decomposed  urea  in  the  stomach.  Gastritis 
occurs  especially  as  a  complication  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney. 
Epistaxis  and  hemorrhages  in  other  situations  may  be  here  mentioned  as  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
It  may«  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  occurs  often  enough  to  establish  any 
pathological  connection.  Todd,  and  other  British  writers,  have  observed  the 
frequent  association  of  gout  and  the  small  kidney.  This  form  of  Bright's 
disease  was  called  by  Todd  the  gouty  kidney.  Gout  in  this  country  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rare  disease,  but  the  small  kidney  is  by  no  means 
extremely  rare.  The  union  of  these  diseases  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  us. 

Patholooical  Character. — With  the  description  of  the  anatomical 
Appearances,  the  grounds  for  regarding  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  as  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  have  been  given. 
Jt  luui  been  made  apparent  that  there  are  no  essential  pathological  differences 
tween  the  large  and  the  small  kidney  (that  is,  between  the  so-called  chronic 
>nchymatous  nephritis  or  large  white  kidney,  and  the  chronic  interstitial 
oepbritis  or  contracted  granular  kidney).  In  both  we  have  interstitial  in- 
fistnination,  atrophy  of  the  tubes,  and  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenera- 
ttofiN  of  the  epithelium.  But  in  the  small  kidney  the  interstitial  processes 
the  atrophy  predominate,  and  in  the  large  kidneys,  while  these  changes 
not  abttent,  swelling  of  the  epithelium  from  parenchymatous  and  fatty 
<|#»^penerations  is  more  prominent.  Exceptionally,  however,  there  are  large 
ki<i neys  in  which  the  increase  of  interstitial  tissue  is  apparently  as  marked  as 
In  pome  small  kidneys.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize  the  waxy  de- 
potfvi  t  whenever  it  is  present.  Especially,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  diflliise  nephritis 
^ritHout  hy))ertrophy  of  the  heart,  should  careful  search  be  made  for  the 
'^^•gi.jLy  degeneration.  A  diffuse  nephritis  is  an  almost  constant  accompani- 
>fit-  of  this  degeneration.  The  former  may,  however,  be  absent,  parttcu- 
in  the  slighter  grades  of  the  latter.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  useful 
correct  classification  of  the  different  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
t»cen  empliasized  in  view  of  the  facts  that  every  degree  of  combination  of 
PirXBchymatous  and  of  interstitial  processes  may  exist,  that  waxy  degenera- 
_  0)ay  appear  in  both  large  and  small  kidneys,  and  with  marked,  or  with 
.  £«etA^  infiammatory  changes,  and  that  every  grade  of  transition  exists  between 
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the  very  large  and  the  very  small  kidney.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
rate  certain  types  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  which,  when  considered  br 
themselves,  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  cias^if.- 
cation  adopted  in  this  work  has  been  made.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten  thst 
the  forms  of  kidney  which  have  been  distinguished  merge  into  each  other  bj 
intermediate  forms  which  are  often  difficult  to  classify.  The  small  kidntrv, 
while  including  atrophic  stages  of  the  large,  either  with  or  without  waxy  de- 
generation, is  represented  chiefly  by  the  primarily  contracted  form.  Tbe 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  or  the  large  white  kidney  of  other  authors, 
corresponds  to  the  large  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration.  There  is  reaaiia 
to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  described  by  the  former  names  are  alfo 
represented  by  that  modification  of  the  large  kidney  with  waxy  degeneratioQ 
in  which  the  yellowish -white  color  of  the  fatty  degeneration  predominates 
over  the  translucent  gray  color  of  the  waxy  material. 

Albuminuria,  dropsy,  and  ursemia  are  common  to  both  acute  and  chroDic 
Bright's  disease.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  mode  of  their  production 
under  the  pathological  characters  of  the  former  disease.  Hypertrophy  <^  ibt 
heart  is  a  symptom  which  does  not  appear  in  the  acute  disease.  There  anr 
many  theories  and  much  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  this  hypertrophy.  Wf 
possess  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  production.  The  majority  of  tb>ie^ 
who  have  treated  the  subject,  regard  the  hypertrophy  as  dependent  upon  th*- 
renal  disease,  although  as  to  how  the  latter  leadbs  to  the  former  tliere  ure 
various  hypotheses.  But  there  are  authorities  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  the  kidney  disease  are  co-ordinate  results  of  a  eum- 
mon  cause,  neither  being  dependent  upon  the  other.  The  leading  theory 
based  upon  the  latter  view  is  the  one  advocated  by  Gull  and  Sutton,  irfairL 
at  present  has  many  adherents.  These  writers  consider  hypertrophy  of  iIk* 
heart  as  occurring  only  in  connection  with  the  small  granular  kidney.  Tbr 
primary  disease,  according  to  their  doctrine,  is  an  affi^ction  of  the  whule 
arterial  system,  and  is  called  arterio-capillary  fibrosis.  In  consequence  of 
thickening  of  their  coats,  the  calibre  of  the  diseased  arteries  is  diminished : 
the  resistance  ofiered  to  the  circulation  is  increased ;  the  arterial  tension  i^ 
consequently  elevated,  and,  as  a  result,  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies.  Tbe 
changes  in  the  kidney  are  also,  they  believe,  the  sequence  of  similar  di^4:as« 
of  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery.  The  objections  to  this  theory  are  tbe 
following :  1.  Gull  and  Sutton's  description  of  changes  in  the  arteries  hj> 
not  been  satisfactorily  confirmed,  and  competent  observers  have  failed  to  di?> 
cover  in  some  cases  of  small  kidney  with  hypertrophied  heart  any  altenaiuo^ 
in  the  general  arterial  system;  2,  this  theory  does  not  explain  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  sometimes  observed  with  the  large  kidney,  and  rarely  with 
double  hydronephrosis.^    There  are  two  leading  theories  as  to  tlie  dependence 

>  That  general  atheroma  may  lead  to  atrophied  kidneys  has  already  been  m^ntione-l. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  result  may  follow  a  general  syphilitic  endart«*ritte. 
But.  as  urged  by  Cohnheim,  it  is  in  these  cases  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  set 
infrequently  absent  in  consequence  of  the  poor  nutrition  of  tlie  body.  Ewald,  vKo 
examined  a  large  number  of  cases  with  reference  to  Gull  and  Sutton's  theory,  txil'^ 
to  find  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  but  discovered  often  hypertrophy  of  the  inii»<"...sr 
ooat  of  the  arteries.  To  this  hypertrophy  of  the  media  Johnson  had  previously  c^'< 
attention.  Ewald  regards  this  hypertrophy  as  consecutive  to  th«»  cardiac  hypertnjpli' . 
Johnson  attributes  it  to  impurities  in  the  blood  from  the  impairment  of  thi*  renal  fani^ 
tions.  Grawitz  and  Israel  claim  to  have  produced  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  ^xpm- 
mentally  in  animals  by  extirpation  of  one  kidney.  In  young  animals  no  hyp^rtmpliT 
follows.  A  modification  of  Gull  and  Sutton^s  view  is  that  disease  of  the  art«n«  l< 
present,  but  that  it  is  not  of  the  character  described  by  these  authors.  It  ii  eith'^ 
an  hjrpertrophy  of  the  media  or  a  thickening  of  the  intima,  according  to  these  Bt^ 
fled  views. 
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of  the  hypertrophy  upon  the  renal  disease.  According  to  one,  which  was 
advocated  by  Bright,  the  urinary  constituents  (urea  especially)  which  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  imperfect  performance  of  the  renal 
functions,  render  more  difficult  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  small 
vessels,  particularly  the  capillaries,  and  by  thus  raising  the  blood-pressure 
cause  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  cardiac 
hypertrophy  is  most  frequent  and  reaches  the  highest  degree  in  connection 
with  the  small  granular  kidney,  with  which  there  may  be,  for  a  long  time,  little 
or  no  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  or  other  constituents  of  the  urine. 
The  other  theory  was  advanced  by  Traube.  According  to  it  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys  causes  elevation  of  the  arterial  ten- 
sion and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  That  the  circulation  through  kidneys 
afiected  with  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  is  obstructed  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  in  what  way  an  obstruction,  compara- 
tively so  small,  can  raise  the  general  blood-pressure,  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  the  circulation  through  a  much  more  extensive  vascular 
tract  may  be  obstructed  or  destroyed  without  a  similar  result.^ 

However  produced,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  important  conserva- 
tive process.  It  compensates  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  disturbance  of  the 
renal  functions  incident  to  the  small  granular  kidneys.  The  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  renal  parenchyma  these 
kidneys  secrete  a  normal  or  even  increased  amount  of  water,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  nearly  normal  quantity  of  solids,  is  explained  by  the  high  arterial 
tension  in  the  diseased  organs,  and  this  tension  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out increased  force  of  the  heart.  The  compensation  is,  however,  less  com- 
plete for  the  excretion  of  the  solids,  than  for  that  of  the  water  of  the  urine. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  compensatory  hypertrophy  are  made  evident 
when  from  any  cause  (for  example  fatty  degeneration)  the  cardiac  muscle 
becomes  insufficient.  Then  the  quantity  of  urine  becomes  small,  the  excretion 
of  solids  is  still  further  diminished,  and  the  danger  of  uraemia  is  great. 

Cadsatiox In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  chronic  Bright's  disease 

follows  the  acute  afft^ction.  The  causes,  in  these  cases,  are  those  which  give 
rise  to  the  latter.  Exclusive  of  these  cases,  the  causation  is  often  obscure. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  there  are  no  symptoms  denoting 
impaired  health  prior  to  the  manifestations  of  the  renal  disease,  that  is,  prior 
to  either  dropsy  or  ursemic  symptoms.  This  was  true  in  30  of  58  eases, 
among  those  which  I  have  analyzed,  information  on  this  point  being  contained 
in  the  histories  of  these  63  cases.  In  6  of  these  30  cases,  ursemic  coma  or 
convulsions  occurred  either  when  the  patients  were  supposed  to  be  in  good 
health,  or  when  these  events  were  preceded  by  other  ailments  only  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  three  or  four  days.    In  the  23  cases  in  which  ailments 

>  Cohnheim,  who  accepts  Traube's  explanation  in  a  modified  form,  takes  the  ground 
that  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  kidneys  depends  upon  the  quantity  in  it  of  sub- 
stances capable  of  exciting  the  urinary  secretion  (harnf&hige  Substanzen),  and  that 
therefore  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  these  organs  are  ditferent  from  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  the  circulation  in  other  parts  of  the  body  be  ob- 
structed, the  superfluous  blood  is  either  eliminated  or  goes  to  parts  which  can  act 
vicariously  for  the  obstructed  districts ;  but  this  compensation,  he  thinks,  does  not 
take  place  when  both  kidneys  are  diseased.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  text  of  that 
part  of  Traube's  theory,  which  refers  the  high  arterial  tension,  in  part,  to  hydriemio 
plethora,  although  this  view  of  the  causation  is  urged  in  a  recent  paper  by  Bamberger. 
This  abnormal  accumulation  of  water  in  the  blood  is  not  proven  to  exist ;  the  condi* 
ttons  for  it  do  not  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  small  granular  kidneys  ;  the  experiments 
of  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim  have  rendered  it  improbable  that  hydraemic  plethora 
raises  the  blood-pressure. 
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preceded  the  manifestations  of  renal  disease,  excluding  the  cases  in  wUek 
other  diseases  existed,  the  patients  had  complained  of  general  debilitj  more 
or  less  marked  for  a  period  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  jears.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  manifestations  of  renal  dis- 
ease occurred  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health,  the  urine  would  ba%'e 
been  found  for  weeks,  or  months,  possibly  even  for  years,  to  furnish  proof 
that  the  kidneys  were  not  healthy.  The  disease  occurs  very  rarely  in  infancy 
and  childhood.  The  disease  is  also  infrequent  in  old  age.  In  the  rut 
majority  of  cases  the  patients  are  either  young  or  in  middle  life.  My 
analysis  of  102  recorded  cases  showed  not  a  single  case  under  fourteen  or 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  One  patient  only  was  70  years  of  age.  Tbt 
mean  age  was  34  years.  A  difference  relating  to  age  exists  between  the 
different  forms  of  renal  disease.  The  large  kidney  occurs  especially  in  eariy 
life,  although  extremely  rare  under  two  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  small  kidney  is  seldom  developed  in  early  life.  It  is  most  apt  to  oeear 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty.  Men  are  much  oftener  affected  than  women. 
Of  my  102  cases,  67  were  males  and  35  females.  As  regards  habits  of  in- 
temperance, of  the  102  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  38  the  histories  coo- 
tained  information  on  this  point.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  patients  were 
males.  In  1 8  cases  the  habits,  as  regards  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimalaots, 
were  good;  in  13  cases  the  patients  were  spirit-drinkers  and  intemperate;  3 
patients  were  moderate  drinkers ;  4  drank  malt  liquors  freely,  and  in  one 
case  it  was  simply  noted  that  the  patient  was  a  '*  free-liver.'*  So  far  as  these 
facts  go,  they  certainly  do  not  show  any  special  causative  influence  pertainii^ 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  alooholie 
beverages  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  their  direct  agency  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Clinical  oboerratioo 
in  this  country  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  name  spirit-Jcidney^  as  applied 
to  the  small  kidney  by  Goodfellow.  The  disease  is  much  oflener  observed  in 
hospitals  than  in  private  practice  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  a  fact 
going  to  show  that  the  exposures,  hardships,  and  deprivations  incident  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  seek  for  hospital  relief  in  illness,  are  involved  in  the  causa- 
tion. Persons  whose  occupations  involve  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  those  who  are  protected  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  Cases  are  more  numerous  in  humid,  marshy  climates,  and  oo  the 
sea-coast,  than  in  dry,  elevated,  and  inland  situations.  Malaria  is  supposed 
to  be  a  causative  agent,  but,  of  78  cases  observed  in  situations  in  which 
intermittent  fever  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  this  disease  had  existed  ante- 
cedently to  the  renal  affection  in  only  ten.  Dickinson  shows  by  statistical 
data  that  chronic  Bright's  disease,  more  especially  the  small  granular  kidney, 
is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  temperate  than  in  either  oold  or  tropiaJ 
countries,  and  that  variableness,  as  regards  temperature  and  humidity,  &ror 
its  production. 

It  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  various  other  diseases.  It  is  some- 
times developed  during  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but,  exdosiTe 
of  the  waxy  kidney,  the  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  after  death  tnbertie 
in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  is  found  to  be  associated,  is  perhaps  not  greater 
than  in  fatal  cases  of  other  diseases.  Of  the  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney,  pal- 
monary  tuberculosis  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion,  and  it  precedes  tbe 
renal  disease  sufHciently  often  to  denote  a  causative  influence.  The  waxy 
kidney  is  developed  secondarily  to  syphilis  in  such  a  proportion  of  cases  as 
to  show  that  the  latter  has  a  causative  agency.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  boaes, 
ulcers  of  the  intestine  and  in  other  situations,  and  chronic  suppuration  in  anj 
part  have  a  relation  of  causation  to  this  form  of  renal  disease.  Todd,  Garrod. 
and  other  British  authors  have  observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  small 
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kidney  in  persons  affected  with  gout.  That  the  latter  affection  is  often  in* 
Tolved  in  the  causation  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the  connection  is  bj  no  means 
sufficiently  constant  to  warranty  as  a  distinctive  title  of  this  form  of  renal 
disease,  the  name  *'  gouty  kidney."  Facts  show  that  the  absorption  of  lead 
into  the  system  may  lead  to  the  development  of  the  small  kidney. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease  not  infrequently  supervenes  in  protracted  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus.  In  these  cases  the  latter  is  probably  causative.  In 
some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  but  in  some  cases  the  renal  affection  has  a  rapid  course,  life  being 
speedily  destroyed  by  unemic  coma. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic,  as  of  acute,  Bright's  disease,  is  to 
be  based  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  examinations  of  the  urine.  It  is  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  transient  albuminuria  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  the 
course  of  many  diseases.  Albumen  in  the  urine  is  found  in  cases  of  all  the 
essential  fevers,  inclusive  of  lobar  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  etc.  etc. 
In  these  connections  it  denotes  hypenemia  of  the  kidneys,  or  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration.  Generally  the  amount  of  albumen  is  small.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  albuminuria  is  not  an  invariable  symptom 
in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Nor  is  the  presence  of  a  few  casts 
a  sure  sign  of  Bright's  disease.  These  may  be  found  in  other  conditions 
both  with  and  without  albuminuria.  In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered 
■ufficiently  easy  and  positive  by  persistent  albuminuria  and  casts  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  have  been  described,  together  with  dropsy  and  other 
diagnostic  symptoms ;  but  the  occasional  latency  of  the  disease,  exclusive  of 
symptoms  referable  to  the  urine,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Not  very  infre- 
quently albuminuria  and  casts  show  disease  to  exist  when  dropsy  and  other 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  wanting.  The  disease  is  always  to  be  suspected  in 
cases  of  coma  or  convulsions,  of  cephalalgia,  or  neuralgia  in  other  situations, 
of  vertigo  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disorder,  of  amaurosis  and  other  forms 
uf  paralysis,  of  serous  inflammations,  of  persistent  vomiting  or  purging,  of 
anemia  and  impaired  muscular  strength,  whenever  the  etiology  is  not  other- 
wise intelligible.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  rule  in  practice  to  examine  the  urine 
in  all  cases,  whether  symptoms  point  to  the  kidneys  or  not,  and  repeated 
examinations  should  be  made  whenever  there  are  any  grounds  for  a  suspicion 
€J[  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  To  determine  the  co-existence  of  Bright's 
disease,  or  to  exclude  this  disease,  in  all  affections,  is  of  much  importance. 
Of  course,  the  urine  is  to  be  examined  repeatedly  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
persistency  of  albumen  or  casts,  together  with  other  morbid  changes. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  particular  forms  of  chronic  dis- 
represented  in  individual  cases,  is  the  fact  that  the  different  forms  are 
infrequently  combined.  In  typical  cases  of  each  form,  however,  the  diag- 
itic  points  are  sufficient  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  These  points,  which 
f  KAve  been  already  presented  in  the  clinical  history  and  causation,  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.    The  Large  Kidney  without  Waxy  Degeneration. — The  existence  of  this 

form  is  probable  whenever  the  chronic  follows  the  acute  disease.     In  trusting 

exclusively  to  this  diagnostic  point,  however,  there  would  be  a  liability  to 

«-rror  arising  from  the  fact  tluit  the  acute  disease  may  occur  in  a  patient 

^r«ady  affected  with  either  the  small  or  the  waxy  kidney.     Much  or  con- 

^i^i^rable  general  dropsy,  assuming  that  cardiac  lesions  are  not  involved  in 

tffjs  caaaatioD,  denotes  the  large  kidney.     A  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  with  a 

iM^rgc  proportion  of  albumen,  and  the  specific  gravity  not  low,  has  the  same 

^i^rnificance.     Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  without  valvular 

i^i<mffi  may  occur  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease,  when  the  affection  is  of 
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sufficient  duration.  The  amount  of  urine  is  then  increased.  Unemie  phe- 
nomena, namely,  coma  and  convulsions,  cephalalgia,  impaired  vision,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  and  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  are  <^  less  freqaent 
occurrence  than  in  cases  of  the  small  kidnej ;  and  when  thej  occur  thej  are 
preceded  by  the  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  the  large  kidney.  Ansemia 
is  constant  and  often  exists  to  a  marked  degree.  The  youth  of  the  patient 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  large,  as  contrasted  with  the  small,  kidney.  The 
absence  of  phthisis  and  gout  are  points  of  some  weight. 

2.  The  SmcUl  Granular  Kidney, — In  this  form  the  disease  not  infreqoently 
is  latent  as  regards  any  obvious  symptoms  prior  to  ursemic  manifestations. 
The  minor  manifestations,  namely,  headache,  vomiting,  impaired  vision,  etc., 
may  be  the  first  to  occur ;  or  those  of  a  graver  character,  namely,  coma  and 
convulsions,  pulmonary  oedema,  pericarditis,  may  occur  without  any  antece- 
dent events  pointing  to  renal  disease.  Ursemic  phenomena  are  much  more 
frequent  in  this  form  than  in  the  other  forms.  Dropsy  is  of^en  wanting*  aud 
rarely  exists  to  much  extent.  The  urine  is  usually  increased  considerably  in 
quantity  (polyuria)  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low;  albuminuria  is  often  slight* 
and  at  times  may  be  wanting.  The  characters  of  the  pulse  which  dt*iKit« 
arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  so  common  in  this 
form,  and  comparatively  so  infrequent  in  the  other  forms,  that  they  have  much 
weight  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient  has  diagnostic 
weight ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  40  and  6().  The 
co-existence  of  gout  or  of  lead-poisoning  has  a  bearing  upon  the  differential 
diagnosis. 

3.  Waxy  Kidney, — Important  diagnostic  points  relate  to  causative  and 
co-existing  diseases.     Antecedent  to  the  renal  affection  are  phthisis,  dis^^ase  of 
bone,  suppurations,  ulcers,  or  syphilis.     Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
from  waxy  disease   is  often  associated.      The  urine  exceeds   the   DiiraiAl 
quantity.     It  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.     Albuminuria  u 
rarely  absent,  but  it  is  variable  as  regards  its  degree,  the  quantity  <if  albuim-n 
being  usually  less  than  in  cases  of  the  large  kidney,  and  more  than  in  cax-^ 
of  the  small  granular  kidney.     Anasarca  is  more  frequent  and  mariLed  ilia.n 
in  the  small  granular  kidney,  but  less  so  than  in  the  large  kidney.     HTdnw 
peritoneum  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  dropsy  owing  to  oo-^xi'*t  •  t:  :; 
disease  of  the  liver.    Diarrhoea  is  a  frequent  symptom  pointing  to  waxy  di?«^i?»^ 
of  the  intestine.     Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  does  not  occur  as  seconds ^-y 
to  the  renal  affection.    Both  the  minor  and  the  grave  manifestatioiis  of  un-m  xm, 
are  less  frequent  than  in  cases  of  large  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration,  %x»«i 
much  less  frequent  than  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney.     This  form  ^it' 
disease  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  rare  in  very  early  and  in  advaDcc*^!  Iitr*. 
The  diagnostic  points  which  have  been  mentioned  apply  to  the  typical  « 
kidney.     In  cases  in  which  parenchymatous  chc'uiges  predominate  over 
waxy,  the  urine  may  be  scanty,  very  albuminous,  and  may  contain  a  laxvt 
number  of  casts.     Dropsy  is  then  usually  very  marked.     In  other  «<  « 
some  of  the  large  kidneys  with  waxy  degeneration  give  the  clinical  hj»x 
usually  ascribed  to  large  white  kidneys. 

Uraemic  coma,  with  or  without  convulsions,  sometimes  occun  soddrnW  l«i 
persons  not  known  to  be  affected  with  renal  disease.     To  detenmne  tlai  i'  « 
attack  is  due  to  uraemia  in  these  cases,  the  urine  is  to  be  rxamiocd  ^ :  * . 
reference  to  albumen,  the  presence  of  casts,  the  specific  gTBvity,  an^l    xX» 
quantity,  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  the  catheter  should  be  raortcd  ;«^    • 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  specimen  with  as  little  delay  as  po-s.<^l*»». 
Apoplexy,  congestive  or  from  extravasation  of  blood,  meningitifi,  ppiU-^w.^^ 
and  alcoholism  are  the  affections  to  be  excluded  in  caM9  of  'inrai.c    e%4s.^ 
occurring  suddenly,  or  when  the  previous  history  cannot  be  asoerUuDni» 
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pROOVOSis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  different  forms  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  destroy  life  sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  hj 
some  intercurrent  affection.  The  duration  in  fatal  cases  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent cases.  It  is  difiicult,  in  many  instances,  to  determine  the  actual  duration, 
because  the  disease  is  usually  developed  imperceptibly,  and  has  existed  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  before  its  manifestations  are  observed.  Dating  from 
the  time  when  its  existence  is  declared,  the  fatal  termination  may  take  place 
in  a  few  hours  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may 
continue  many  years.  Although  recovery  does  not  take  place,  not  infre- 
quently the  progress  of  the  disease  is  stayed,  or  it  progresses  imperceptibly ; 
the  prominent  symptoms  may  disappear,  and  the  patient  may  have  comfortable 
health  for  an  indefinite  period,  albumen  and  casts  sometimes  disappearing 
from  the  urine.  The  kidneys,  like  other  important  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  etc.,  may  be  damaged  to  a  certain  extent,  and  still  be  competent 
to  fulfil  their  functions  sufRciently  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  health. 

A  fatal  termination  is  frequently  due  to  accidents  or  secondary  affections, 
mieh  as  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
etc.  Co-existing  disease  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  or  of  other  important 
organs,  oft«n  hastens  the  fatal  termination.  The  prospects  of  improvement 
will  also  depend  much  on  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  As  regards 
the  mode  of  dying,  it  is  by  apnoea  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  purely 
by  asthenia.  In  the  former  cases,  uraemic  coma,  hydrothorax,  pulmonary 
CDdema,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  death.  In  the 
latter  cases,  long-continued  and  excessive  general  dropsy,  persistent  vomiting, 
or  complete  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion,  precede  death,  symptoms  of  unemic 
poisoning  being  absent.  Of  45  fatal  cases  among  those  which  I  have  analyzed, 
in  18  the  death  was  attributable  to  unemic  coma  or  convulsions;  in  6  cases 
the  death  was  due  to  exhaustion  irrespective  of  complications,  and  in  21  cases 
the  causes  of  death  related,  measurably  or  entirely,  to  complications  or  inter- 
current affections. 

Examinations  of  the  urine  furnish  important  prognostics.  If  the  urine 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  albumen,  this,  in  conjunction  with  persisting 
dropsy  and  marked  ansemia,  denotes  that  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  of 
very  long  duration.  Danger  from  uraemia  is  to  be  apprehended  in  pro[)ortion 
to  the  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine.  A  scanty  secretion  of  urine  and  a  low 
specific  gravity  point  to  imminent  danger  in  that  diri'ction. 

The  prognosis  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  most  unfavorable  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney;  yet, 
it  la  certain  that,  with  the  kidneys  considerably  damaged  from  this  form,  life 
may  continue  with  comfortable  health  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  form  of 
disease  represented  by  the  large  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration,  may  exist 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  recovery  take  place.  Bartels  cites  ca^es  in 
which  there  was  complete  recovery  from  the  waxy  kidney.  The  changes  in 
the  small  granular  kidney  do  not  admit  of  restoration.  Whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  disease,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kidneys  may  be  damaged 
to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  organs,  and  the 
remaining  portion  be  quite  sufficient  for  life  and  health. 

Of  mj  102  recorded  cases,  in  77  the  histories  extended  to  either  death  or 
m  condition  which  was  considered  as  denoting  recovery,  and  of  these  77  cases, 
in  22  the  latter  termination  was  noted.  In  a  few  of  these  cases,  the  afiection 
^ras  acute,  and  in  some,  instead  of  a  permanent  recovery,  there  may  have 
only  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena.  Making 
aUowance  for  these  cases,  the  result  of  the  analysis  affords  encouragement 
to  hope  for  recovery  in  not  an  insignificant  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease ;  an<l  in  many  cases  may  be  entertained  the  hope  of  an  arrest 
of  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
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Treatment. — ^In  certain  cases  of  chronic,  as  well  as  of  acate,  Briglit's 
disease,  therapeutical  indications  relate  to  general  dropsjand  ureemia.  General 
dropsy,  when  great  or  considerable,  calls  for  the  same  measures  as  in  cases  of 
tlie  acute  disease.  In  general,  hydnigogue  cathartics  constitute  the  moU 
efRcient  and  reliable  means  of  affording  relief.  If  the  dropsj  be  slight  or 
moderate,  the  saline  cathartics  may  suffice,  namely,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  soda,  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia;  but  if  the  dropsical  effusion  be  large, 
more  active  hydragogues  are  required,  namely,  elaterium,  gamboge,  or  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa  with  jalap.  The  acrid  or  drastic  cathartics  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  hydragogue  may  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  &ee 
purging,  and  repeated  after  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  or  it  may  be  ooo* 
tinned  in  small  doses  daily,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate  draining  away  of 
liquid.  Elaterium  is  sometimes  well  borne  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  a 
few  watery  evacuations  daily  for  a  considerable  period.  When  it  is  important 
to  obtain  an  efficient  hydragogue  effect  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  elateriam 
is  invaluable.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  from  one-«ixteenth  to  one> 
fourth  of  a  grain  hourly  until  the  cathartic  operation  begins.  It  should  then 
be  at  once  suspended,  in  order  to  avoid  vomiting.  There  is  an  unnecessary 
apprehension,  in  the  minds  of  many  physicians,  of  dangerous  prostration  from 
the  use  of  this  drug.  I  have  been  led  by  a  pretty  large  experience  to  con;»ider 
it  safe,  employed  in  the  manner  just  stated.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  veij 
marked  result  from  croton  oil  when  a  prompt  and  efficient  effect  is  importaoL 
This  drug  acts  as  a  hydragogue,  but  it  is  also  drastic  in  its  operation,  and 
the  cathartics  which  aro  more  purely  hydragogues  are  to  be  preferred. 

Diuretics  aro  much  less  reliable  than  hydragogue  cathartics.  Frequently 
the  kidneys  will  not  respond  to  them,  but  in  some  cases  they  act  efficiently. 
Experience  shows  that  they  may  be  tried  without  risk  of  doing  harm.  Tlie  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  in  doses  not  large  enough  to  purge,  or  the  acetate  of  pota5«a, 
in^y  be  given  in  conjunction  with  infusion  of  digitolis,  the  infusion  of  broom, 
or  other  vegetable  diuretics.  I  have  known  the  infusion  of  parsley  rouC 
(Petroselinum)  to  be  remarkably  effective  as  a  diuretic  remedy.  If  the  stale 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  preclude  the  internal  use  of  diuretics,  their  ex- 
ternal application  may  be  tried  after  the  plan  proposed  by  Christison,  nameij^ 
an  infusion  of  digitalis  Jj  in  water  |(xx,  applied  to  the  abdomen  by  rloth* 
soaked  in  it,  or  by  the  spongio^piline.  I  have  known  this  applicatioa  to  be 
followed  by  copious  diuresis  and  disappearance  of  the  general  dropsy.  Jk 
liniment  of  digitalis,  iodine,  and  squill  rubbed  over  the  abdomen  and  limbs 
will,  in  some  instances,  increase  notably  the  quantity  of  urine.  If  contin 
however,  it  is  apt  soon  to  excite  soreness  of  the  skin.  As  regards  digital 
it  may  be  useful,  in  certain  cases,  not  only  as  a  diuretic,  but  by  limiting 
production  of  urea.  Experimental  observations  by  M^gevaud  and 
under  the  direction  of  Robin,  of  Paris,  showed  a  marked  diminution  of 
in  the  urine  as  an  effect  of  this  drug,  this  effect  being  grt^ter  in  proport 
to  the  retardation  of  the  cireulation  which  the  drug  occasions.  Tlie  i 
tion  oP^the  vapor  of  juniper  has  proved  useful  as  a  diuretic,  in 
under  my  observation,  when  remedies  were  not  tolerated  by  the 
The  vapor  may  be  produced  by  dropping  30  minims  of  the  oil  on  a 
dipped  in  hot  water  and  squeezed.  The  inhalation  may  be  repeated 
times  daily. 

Sudorifics  must  be  relied  upon  if  hydragogue  cathartics  be  not  borne* 
if  the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to   diuretics.     The  hot-air  Irnth     t'^nt 
heated  air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes — is  the  most  efficient 
producing  diaphoresis.     This  may  be  produced  in  alternation  with 
or  diuretics.     Patients  often  express  a  sense  of  marked  relief  aAer 
freely  under  the  use  of  the  hot*air  bath,  but  in  some  cases  it  oecasioa5 
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agreeable  heating  of  the  surface  without  free  perspiration,  and,  if  carried  too 
far  or  repeated  too  oflen,  it  produces  prostration.  Experience  in  individual 
cases  must  be  the  guide  as  to  its  utility  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried.  The  warm  bath,  perspiration  being  kept  up  for  some  time  after- 
ward by  covering  the  patient  with  an  abundance  of  clothing,  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  hot-air  bath  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conve- 
niently employed,  or  when  its  operation  is  unsatisfactory.  Jaborandi  or  its 
alkaloid,  pilocarpin,  sometimes  acts  efficiently  as  a  diaphoretic  remedy,  but 
is  less  reliable  than  the  sudorific  measures  which  act  directly  upon  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  excessive  distension  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
genitals,  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  numerous  minute 
punctures  of  the  skin  with  a  pin,  the  punctures  being  so  superficial  as  not  to 
draw  blood.  The  amount  of  water  which  drains  away  through  these  imper- 
ceptible punctures  is  surprising.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  deep 
punctures  or  incisions,  which  are  apt  to  lead  to  erysipelas  and  gangrene. 

Hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sudorifics  are  the  means,  also,  for 
the  elimination  of  urea  in  the  cases  in  which  symptoms  denoting  ursemia  are 
present.  If  uraemic  poisoning  be  manifested  by  coma  or  convulsions,  diure- 
tics are  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon.  Active  hydragogues  and  the 
hot-air  bath  are  indicated.  Impending  death  is  to  be  warded  off  only  by  the 
prompt  and  efficient  action  of  these  measures.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
remedies  which  will  neutralize  the  toxical  properties  of  urea  accumulating  in 
the  blood.  Elimination,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  below  the  amount  re- 
quisite to  produce  poisoning  effects,  is  the  only  resource.  It  is  a  therapeuti- 
cal object  to  forestall  the  development  of  ursemia  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
poisoning  effects  in  the  cases  in  which  an  examination  of  the  urine  shows  a 
notable  deficiency  of  urea,  or  an  examination  of  the  blood-serum  shows  an 
excess  of  this  excrementitious  principle.  A  moderate  hydragogue  action 
may  be  maintained  for  this  object,  or  the  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed  once 
or  twice  daily.  Under  these  circumstances  diuretics  may  be  adequate  if  the 
kidneys  respond  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed  that  diuretics  are  objection- 
able on  the  score  of  their  increasing  the  excretion  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
Experience  shows  that  they  do  not  produce  this  efiect ;  although  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  augmented,  the  amount  of  albumen  is  generally  not  greater  than 
before,  and  it  may  even  be  diminished. 

So  far  the  treatment  relates,  not  to  the  disease  itself,  but  to  its  effects. 
There  are  no  special  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  kidneys.  Certain  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a 
curative  effect,  namely,  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  nitric  acid,  and  prepara- 
tions of  mercury.  Experience  has  failed  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  these  or 
other  remedies  addressed  directly  to  the  kidneys.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
(from  20  to  30  grains  daily)  was  recommended  by  Bart  els  in  cases  of  the 
small  and  waxy  kidney,  but  with  a  confession  of  inability  to  bring  forward 
evidence  of  its  usefulness  except  in  a  single  instance.  His  recommendation 
is  based  on  the  supposed  value  of  this  drug  in  restraining  hyperplastic  con- 
nective-tissue growth  in  other  parts.  Remedies,  however,  indicated  by 
morbid  conditions  associated  with  the  renal  disease,  are  of^en  of  much  utility. 
Ansmia,  which  is  especially  associated  in  cases  of  the  large  kidney,  calls  for 
chalybeates  and  tonics  having  reference  to  improvement  of  appetite  and 
digestion.  Dyspeptic  disorders  claim  appropriate  remedies.  Antecedent 
and  co-existing  affections  which  may  have  caused  the  renal  disease  or  which 
may  contribute  to  its  progress,  furnish  therapeutical  indications.  This  state- 
ment applies  particularly  to  the  waxy  kidney,  but  measurably  to  the  other 
forms.  The  maxim  that,  to  improve  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  gen- 
end  health  of  the  patient  is  to  promote  the  restoration  from,  and  the  tolerance 
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of,  a  local  lesion  which  may  be  irremediable,  is  an  important  maxim  in  its 
application  to  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  importance.  Alimentation  as  abondant 
and  nutritious  as  the  powers  of  digestion  will  admit  of,  clothing  to  secure 
uniform  warmth  and  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  such  an 
amount  of  out-door  life  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  bear,  constitute  the 
hygienic  management.  In  all  cases,  taking  into  view  the  correlation  ot^  the 
cutaneous  and  renal  functions,  attention  to  the  skin  is  of  special  importance. 
Travelling  and  especially  long  sea- voyages  have  been  found  highly  usefoL 
The  fact  that  renal  disease  is  infrequent  in  tropical,  and  also  in  cold,  cli- 
mates, renders  it  desirable,  in  certain  cases,  for  patients  to  exchange  for  these 
climates  one  which  is  unfavorable  from  its  variability  and  humidity.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  the  utility  of  this  measure.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  all  causes  of  debility  or  disorder  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  remoTed. 
Overtasking  of  body  or  mind,  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  (save  as  a  means  of  aiding  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
taken  for  these  objects,  if  at  all,  very  sparingly),  venereal  indulgences,  and 
dietetic  imprudences,  are  to  be  interdicted. 

Symptoms,  other  than  those  already  referred  to,  in  certain  cases  call  for 
treatment.  Cephalalgia  and  neuralgic  pains  in  different  situations  call  for 
palliative  measures.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  opium  to  relieve  pain,  or 
procure  rest,  some  writers  have  inculcated  the  importance  of  great  circum- 
spection, under  the  belief  that,  even  in  moderate  doses,  this  drug  is  liable  to 
produce  undue,  and  even  fatal,  narcotism,  if  the  blood  be  surcharged  with  urea. 
Apprehensions  on  this  score  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  if,  indeed,  there 
be  any  foundation  for  them.  I  have  known  opium  to  be  taken,  habituallj,  in 
large  doses,  for  several  months,  for  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  the  arine  being 
loaded  with  albumen,  and  the  dropsy  very  great,  and,  so  far  from  its  being 
injurious,  life  was  apparently  prolonged  by  its  use.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  opium  renders  the  nervous  system  more  tolerant  of  the  unenuc 
poison. 

Vomiting  and  purging,  if  excessive,  claim  interference,  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  generally  these  symptoms  denote  the  vicarious  elimination  of 
urea  through  the  alimentary  canal.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  to 
arrest  the  eliminatory  process  in  this  direction,  but,  as  excessive  vomiting 
and  purging  preclude  adequate  alimentation,  palliative  measures  are  to  be 
employed.  Relief  may  be  procured  indirectly  by  favoring  elimination  througb 
the  cutaneous  surface  by  means  of  the  hot-air  bath.  Direct  palliation  may 
be  obtained  by  pieces  of  ice  taken  into  the  stomach,  by  rubefacients  or  dir 
cups  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
creasote,  the  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  the  preparations  of  bismuth.  The  Utter 
are  often  highly  useful.  The  dilute  sulphuric  or  the  hydrochloric  acid,  giv^co 
with  a  view  to  neutralize  the  ammonia,  is  recommended  by  Johnson. 

Astringent  remedies  have  been  much  used  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cretion of  albumen  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  highly  albuminous.  Gallic 
acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  made  trial  of  gallic  acid  for  tbe 
end  just  stated,  but  with  little  or  no  effect. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Donkin  that  the  skim-mtlk  treatment  efleets  a 
cure  in  cases  of  the  large  kidney,  and  that  marked  benefit  is  derived  froo 
it  in  the  other  forms.  These  claims  in  behalf  of  this  treatment  have  not  been 
substantiated,  but  there  is  evidence  of  its  utility  in  certain  cases.  It  may  be 
tried,  but  if  the  symptoms  do  not,  within  a  short  period,  show  its  atility,  it 

*   Vide  Dickinson,  op,  eit. 
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should  not  be  persisted  in.  Buttermilk  is  sometimes  preferred  by  patients. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood,  from  its  elimination  by  the 
kidney,  it  is  important,  if  the  degree  of  albuminuria  be  great  or  considerable, 
to  make  up  this  loss  by  a  highly  albuminous  diet. 

The  treatment  of  complications,  such  as  serous  inflammations,  or  of  affec- 
tions which  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  is 
to  be  modified  by  the  co-existence  of  the  latter.  Active  measures,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  be  admissible,  are  contra-indicated.  Gene- 
ral or  local  bloodletting,  mercury,  and  other  depressing  measures,  as  a  rule, 
are  injudicious.  If  there  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

In  conclusion,  the  management,  as  has  been  seen,  does  not  embrace  special 
medication,  but,  in  addition  to  remedies  for  particular  symptoms  or  effects, 
and  the  treatment  of  concomitant  affections,  it  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  removal  of  morbific  causes  and  in  hygienic  regulations.  The  object 
is  not  to  effect  recovery  from  damage  that  has  been  done,  but  to  prevent 
farther  injury  of  the  diseased  organs,  recollecting  that  the  existence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  disease  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life 
and  comfortable  health  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  advantage  of  an  early 
diagnosis  is  very  great  in  this  disease.  The  same  consideration  is  applicable 
here  as  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  namely,  inasmuch  as  the  object 
to  be  hoped  for  is  an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  earlier  its 
existence  is  ascertained,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  damage  before  the  dis- 
ease ia  stayed. 
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ACUTE  IKTERSTITIAL  OR  SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS.    DISEASES 
OF  THE  URINARY  PASSAGES.    PERINEPHRITIC  ABSCESS. 
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f*irnsephrltie  Abseess. 

Aente  Interstitial  or  Suppurative  Hephritii  and 

Pyelo-Vephritis.     Pyelitis. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  called 
pjelitis.     The  moflt  common  form  of  suppurative  nephritis  is  that  in 
m  hicU  a  number  of  small  abscesses  are  present  in  one  or  both  kidneys.     This 
<Ji«eai9C  is  aLw)  called  acute  interstitial  nephritis,  and,  when  there  is  coincident 
inHASsiDAtion  of  the  renal  pelvis,  pjelo-nephritis.     It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Aui^ottl  kidney,  because  pysemia,  and  operations  or  diseases  involving  the 
evnico-urinary  organs  are  its  most  important  causes.     Large  collections  of 
l»u«    in    ^^^  substance  of  the  kidney,  constituting  a  single  abscess  or  several 
alj^ic^wfirni  are  rare,  and  generally  are  due  to  traumatism,  or  to  extension  of 
•utPnor^^^^  inflammation  from  aiijoining  parts.     Acute  interstitial  nephritis 
^gl[^  ^li«  formation  of  many  small  purulent  foci,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
ki<ifi<T    ^  ^'^  infectious  agent  capable  of  exciting  suppuration.     In  many 
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cases  of  this  disease,  colonies  of  sphsro-bacteria  or  micrococci  have  been 
found  in  the  kidnej.  The  microscopical  study  of  the  tissues  around  the^ 
bacteria  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  that  the  organisms  are  them- 
selves  the  pyogenic  agents.  This  is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  the  demon- 
stration  of  these  parasites  and  of  their  destructive  influence  is  readily  made. 
The  bacteria  gain  access  to  the  kidney  either  by  the  bloodvessels  or  by  tie 
urinary  passages.  When  the  inflammatory  irritant  is  brought  by  the  blood  to 
the  kidney,  the  abscesses  are  called  pysemic  or  metastatic.  These  are  usoallr 
embolic  in  origin.  In  this  form  of  interstitial  nephritis  there  are  usuailr 
abscesses  also  in  other  organs.  Multiple  abscesses  may  appear  in  the  kidnej 
as  a  sequence  of  disease  of  the  urinary  passages  either  with  or  without  pyelitis. 
In  this  form  of  suppurative  nephritis,  abscesses  are  oflen  absent  in  oihrr 
parts.  The  causes  of  pyelo-nephritis  belong  to  the  latt«r  group.  Difru««* 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  described,  but  its  existesce 
is  doubtful. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  interstitial  nephritis  both  kidD<*v« 
are  usually  involved.  The  organ  is  swollen.  Small  yellowish- while  elevst«t] 
spots,  often  surrounded  by  a  hemorrhagic  zone,  are  generally  seen  apon  the 
surface  after  removing  the  capsule.  These  purulent  foci  are  present, »  a 
rule,  in  both  cortex  and  pyramids.  In  pyaemia  they  are  in  largesst  noml^r 
in  the  cortex.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea; 
and  even  larger  collections  may  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  email 
foci.  The  abscesses  may  appear  as  minute  points  of  pus,  or  as  yelloin<h 
streaks  and  irregular  patches.  The  arrangement  in  streaks  or  lines  ruaninj? 
parallel  to  the  tubes,  is  the  usual  one  in  the  pyramids.  The  first  appeanmrf 
of  the  foci  is  that  of  whitish  or  reddish -gray  spots  of  softened  but  not  diffliMmt 
consistence.  Subsequently  fluid  pus  is  formed.  In  pysemia  the  ab$ct>7<ri 
frequently  present  a  wedge-shaped  appearance  with  the  base  of  the  wed^ 
toward  the  capsule.  Miliary  abscesses  are  sometimes  grouped  togetlier  in 
patches.  In  pyelo-nephritis  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  pelvis  it> 
inflamed.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  acute  interstitial  nephritis 
may  follow  inflammation  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  bladder  without  the  ureters 
and  pelvis  being  aflTected. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  in  the  early  stages,  the  discoloivd 
foci  may  consist  chiefly  of  necrotic  tissue  surrounding  one  or  more  coloni*^ 
of  micrococci.  Usually,  however,  pus-cells  are  found  mixed  with  the  ntrcrotic 
tissue.  The  fully-formed  abscesses  with  fluid  pus  present  no  anatomioil 
peculiarities  of  especial  interest.  The  death  of  the  tissue  for  a  certain  di>- 
tance  around  the  colonies  of  bacteria  before  suppuration  begins,  can  hardly  W 
attributed  to  anything  else  than  to  the  action  of  these  organisms.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  foci  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  in  the  centre  colonies  v( 
micrococci,  surrounding  these  a  zone  of  necrosed  tissue,  and  in  the  peripbirrr 
a  zone  of  pus-cells.  The  micrococci  are  present  in  capillaries  and  small 
arteries  in  pysemic  abscesses ;  they  are  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  propagated  from  the  urinary  passages.  Tlie  pos-o-ll^ 
appear  first  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  are  regarded  as  emigrated  vhitf 
blood-corpuscles.  They  may  be  found  also  in  the  tubes.  In  pyemia,  rmhcW 
and  thrombi  may  be  discovered  in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  near  tie 
suppurating  centres.  The  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  necrotic  or  (if 
the  purulent  foci  are  often  thrombosed,  but  this  is  probably  a  seooodarj 
process. 

Large  renal  abscesses  are  not  common  in  the  form  of  disease  which  bas 
just  been  described.  Many  cases  which  were  formerly  described  as  ima' 
abscess  are  in  reality  examples  of  pyonephrosis.    In  the  latter  disease  a  lai]ge 
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amount  of  pus  accumulates  in  the  renal  pelvis,  which  is  dilated  in  consequence 
of  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  urine,  as  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  or  ureter. 
In  pyonephrosis  the  kidney  may  take  part  in  the  suppurative  process,  or  it 
may  simply  undergo  atrophy  from  pressui'e.  In  extreme  cases  a  large  sac 
containing  pus  is  found,  the  walls  of  the  sac  consisting  of  the  atrophied  renal 
tissue  and  the  coats  of  the  renal  pelvis.  In  another  class  of  cases,  the  origin 
of  the  abscess  is  in  the  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  (perinephrltic  abscess), 
and  the  latter  organ  is  secondarily  involved.  Large  collections  of  pus  may, 
however,  be  formed  primarily  in  the  kidney  itself.  These  large  renal  abscesses 
(in  which  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  perinephritic  tissue  may  be  involved)  some- 
times form  tumors  of  large  size,  which  may  discharge  their  contents  externally, 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  into  adjoining  hollow  viscera,  and  even  into  parts 
remote  from  the  kidney. 

The  slighter  grades  of  simple  pyelitis  (often  called  catarrhal  pyelitis)  are 
sufficiently  common,  but  are  of  no  practical  importance.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  hypenemic  and  coated  with  a  little  mucus  and  pus.  In  more  severe 
cases  the  formation  of  pus  is  greater  and  may  produce  a  considerable  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine.  In  many  of  these  cases  with  profuse  production  of  pus, 
there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  urine,  and  the  pus  is  retained  in  the 
pelvis,  causing  the  condition  just  described  as  pyonephrosis.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  combination  of  suppurative  pyelitis  with  suppurative  nephritis 
is  common,  and  constitutes  the  condition  called  pyelo-nephritis.  In  chronic 
pyelitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  thickened  in  some  places,  thinned  in 
others,  and  pigmented.  Pyelitis  with  pseudo-membranous  exudation  is  a  rare 
disease.  This  is  called  croupous  or  diphtheritic  pyelitis.  It  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  severe  constitutional  disease.  Discolored  sloughs  and  ulcers  are 
often  present  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  connection  with  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion. The  name  calculous  pyelitis  is  given  to  the  form  caused  by  the  presence 
and  irritation  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis.  Calculous  pyelitis  is  chronic  and 
accompanied  almost  invariably  by  secondary  changes  in  the  kidney,  which 
consist  in  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  and  atrophy  of  the  organ.  Acute 
interstitial  nephritis  may  likewise  be  consecutive  to  calculous  pyelitis.  This 
form  of  pyelitis  frequently  leads  to  pyonephrosis. 

Clinical  IIistort. — The  miliary  abscesses  in  the  kidneys,  which  occur 
in  pyaemia,  give  rise  to  no  marked  local  symptoms.     The  urine  undergoes 
no  constant  distinctive  modifications.     It  may,  however,  contain  pus-corpus- 
4-Jei».     Pya*mic  renal  abs(tes8(*s  are  less  common  than  those  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  spleen,  if  the  pyaemia  caused  by  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  be  excluded. 
Acute  interstitial  nephritis  supervening  upon  disease  of  the  urinary  pas- 
mmgen^  is  often  of  grave  import.     The  symptoms  are  those  of  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  namely,  repeated  chills,  irregular  fever,  delirium,  somno- 
itroce«  coma,  etc.     These  symptoms  denote  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some 
;ic  a^ent.     They  are  attributed  by  some  to  uraemia,  by  some  to  ammoni- 
lia,  and  by  some  to  septicaemia  or  pyaemia  {vide  page  78).     The  urine, 
untatdlj  diminished  in  quantity,  is  often  ammoniacal.     It  may  be  albuminous, 
An<l    may  contain  casts.     The  alterations  in  the  urine,  however,  are  not 
/lia^cnontic  of  this  disease.     The  symptoms  distinctly  {X>int  to  a  blood-disease. 
14?  nephntic  disease  is  to  be  suspected  when  these  symptoms  follow  the 
which  give  rise  to  interstitial  nephritis.     This  disease  is  developed 
in    citany  of  the  cases  in  which  death  takes  place  within  a  few  days  after  an 
ofBeraiion  for  stone  in  the  bladder  or  for  stricture  of  the  urethra.      The 
fiia^^osi^  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  as  similar  symptoms  and  a  fatal 
l^^t^c  may  follow  without  the  kidneys  becoming  involved.     The  prognosis  is 
^,  a«  much  so  as  in  cases  of  pyaemia,  with  which  the  condition  seems  to 
57 
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be  identical.     Abscesses  may  be  present  in  otber  parts  of  the  bodj,  bot  they 
are  usually  confined  to  the  kidneys. 

The  consideration  of  the  large  renal  abscesses,  usually  of  traamade  origin, 
belongs  to  surgery.  These  cases  are  clearly  distinct  from  those  of  acate 
interstitial  nephritis,  as  just  described.  These  renal  abscesses  are  sometines 
due  to  suppuration  in  adjacent  parts,  and  they  sometimes  occur  without  any 
apparent  causation,  that  is,  idiopathically.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
pyonephrosis  and  perinephritic  abscesses,  and,  clinically,  this  is  not  always 
easy.  In  renal  abscess  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  either  slight  or 
marked.  An  essential  diagnostic  point  is  a  recognizable  tumor,  sometimes 
fluctuating,  referable  to  the  kidney. 

In  pyelitis  there  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  the  paiB 
is  not  usually  severe,  and  may  be  but  slight.  The  pain  produced  by  the 
presence  of  calculi,  and  especially  by  their  passage  along  the  ureter,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  pain  incident  to  inflammation.  Distension  of  the 
pelvis  and  calicos,  if  the  ureter  be  obstructed,  occasions  an  obscure,  dull  pain 
in  addition  to  the  pain  due  to  the  inflammation.  The  urine  is  sometimes  graOly 
increased  in  quantity,  and  it  contains  muco-pus  or  pus  in  more  or  less  aband* 
ance,  provided  there  be  not  complete  occlusion  of  the  ureter.  In  determining 
that  the  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter  comes  from  the  kidney,  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  bladder,  or  cystitis,  is  to  be  excluded.  With  the  load  sympunns 
are  associated  more  or  less  febrile  movement  and  other  symptoms  denocin|» 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  pyelitis  may  succeed  an  attack  of  pun  caused 
by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  called  renal  colic,  or  the  latter 
may  occur  during  the  continuance  of  the  pyelitis. 

Pyelitis  may  be  acute,  and,  running  its  course,  end  in  recoveij,  or  the 
inflanmiation  may  continue  and  become  chronic  In  chronic  pyelitis,  the 
local  symptoms  persist,  leading  to  progressive  emaciation  and  debility  with 
hectic  fever. 

Causation. — ^In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  suppurative  nephritis    is 
secondary  to,  and  accompanied  by,  pyelitis.     The  aflection,  therefore,  i» 
duced  by  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  pyelitis.     Ab  a  primary  afllt^tion* 
may  be  caused  by  wounds  and  contusions.     Multiple  pyaemic  abatcesi 
most  frequently  caused  by  infected  emboli  derived  from  the  pulmonary 
or  from  the  lefl  side  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.    The 
teria  which  have  been  found  in  the  renal  vessels  and  within  the 
considerod  as  constituting  an  eflicient  cause  of  the  inflammation, 
ever,  regard  them  as  secondary  to  the  inflamnuitory  products. 


Pyelitis  may  be  produced  by  wounds  penetrating  the  pelvis  of  the 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  contusions.     The  most  frequent  cause  of  this 
is  the  local  action  of  calculi.     It  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  the 
of  the  kidneys,  called  the  9tr<mgylu$  gxgoiy  and  from  a  hydatid  prod 
Next  to  ronal  calculi,  the  most  frequent  cause  is  obstruction  leadittfr 
accumulation  in  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  urine  which  decomposes  and 
a  local  irritant.     The  obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  impaction  of  a 
in  the  ureter,  a  morbid  growth  within  the  canal,  a  tumor  pressing  npam   tt , 
or  to  retention  of  urine  within  the  bladder  from  stricture  of  the 
larged  prostate,  phimosis,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of 
In  some  cases  of  cystitis  the  inflammation  extends  along  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys.     It  is  contended  by  Traube,  Klebs,  and 
bacteria,  gaining  access  to  the  bladder  by  the  use  of  undeaned 
in  other  ways,  travel  thence  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 
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and,  penetrating  the  uriniferous  tubes,  give  rise  to  pjelo-nephritis.  Pyelitis 
is  sometimes  an  intercurrent  affection  in  various  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
inflammation  may  be  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation. 

Diagnosis. — ^Miliary  abscesses  due  to  pysemia  give  rise  to  no  diagnostic 
symptoms.  The  suppurative  inflammation  which  is  of  traumatic  origin  may  be 
diagnosticated  by  means  of  unilateral  local  pain  and  tenderness,  together  with 
more  or  less  fever  and  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance.  When 
the  nephritis  follows  pyelitis  (pyelo-nephritis)  caused  by  calculi,  obstruction 
at  some  point  in  the  urinary  passages,  the  introduction  of  bacteria,  etc.,  the 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  general  symptoms  which  have  been  stated  in 
connection  with  the  clinical  history,  these  symptoms  denoting  an  increased 
gravity  of  disease.  The  diagnostic  evidence  of  a  large  renal  abscess  is  the 
presence  of  a  fluctuating  tumor  referable  to  the  kidney.  In  making  this 
losis,  pyonephrosis  and  perinephritic  abscess  are  to  be  excluded. 


The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  to  be  based  on  characters  pertaining  to  the 
nrine,  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
cystitis  being  excluded. 

Pus-cells  and,  especially  in  calculous  pyelitis,  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
found  in  the  urine.  To  determine  that  these  cells  are  derived  from  the  renal 
pelvis,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bladder  and 
of  the  urethra.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  by  the  symptoms  and  by  physical 
exploration.  It  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases  possible  to  exclude  cystitis.  In 
oDoomplicated  pyelitis  the  urine  is  generally  acid,  whereas  in  cystitis  it  is 
usually  alkaline.  But  this  rule  has  less  diagnostic  value  than  is  often  assigned 
to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  urine  may  undergo  ammoniacal  decomposition 
in  pyelitis,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acid  reaction  does  not  of  necessity 
exclude  cystitis.  Moreover,  an  uncomplicated  pyelitis  is  rare.  In  many 
cases  there  is  coincident  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  It  is  a  prevalent  view 
tbat  there  are  characteristic  epithelial  cells  lining  the  renal  pelvis,  and  that 
when  these  cells  appear  in  the  urine  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  established. 
It  is  admitted  that  these  cells  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  and  that  they  are 
found  more  frequently  at  the  onset  than  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
Xhe  ceils  considered  characteristic  of  pyelitis  are  described  as  oval,  pyriform, 
ratfiform,  and  caudate  cells.  The  presence  of  these  cells  in  the  urine  is  not 
pAChognomonic  of  pyelitis.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  histologists  that  no 
itiai  differences  exist  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bladder  and  those 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Both  belong  to  the  so-called  transitional  type 
are  characterized  by  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  present.  The  same 
c«rU -forms  which  are  described  as  characteristic  of  pyelitis  may  also  be  de« 
riwe^  from  the  bladder. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  paroxysms  of  pain  characteristic  of  the  passage  of  a 
rmJotjlus  along  the  ureter,  and  the  expulsion  of  calculi  or  gravel  from  the 
bl^trjder,  are  important  diagnostic  events.  The  sudden  discharge  of  pus  in 
tBc»r«r  or  less  abundance  with  the  urine,  shows  that  an  accumulation  in  the 
uel  W«  of  the  kidney  has  escaped  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

p^neiitis  caused  by  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  limited  u>  one  kidney,  but  if 
gi  /ollo^  cystitis,  or  retention  of  urine  from  an  obstruction  beyond  the  ureter, 
IffPtiB  kidneys  will  be  likely  to  be  aflected.  Complete  or  very  great  obstruc- 
CAOsiDg  an  accumulation  of  urine  within  the  pelves  of  both  kidneys,  leads 
to  uraemia.  Complete  obstruction,  however,  limited  to  one  kidney, 
List  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  leading  to  unemia,  the  other  kidney 

sufficient  for  the  excretion  of  the  urine.    The  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 

ty^  of  one  kidney  may  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fluctuating  tumor  which 
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may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  tumor  may  attain  to  a  large 
size,  and  in  women  it  may  simulate  an  ovarian  cyst.  It  is  to  be  differentiaied 
from  perinephritic  abscess. 

An  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  if  the 
ureter  remains  permanently  obstructed,  generally  eventuates  in  perfofmtio& 
and  the  discharge  of  the  pus  in  some  direction,  provided  the  life  of  the  patient 
be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  source  of  the  pus  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
antecedent  and  co-existing  symptoms  which  point  to  the  seat  of  the  affectioiL 
The  pus  may  make  its  way  in  an  outward  direction,  giving  rise  to  a  subco- 
taneous  purulent  collection.  It  may  be  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
causing  a  fatal  peritonitis.  A  case  in  which  these  two  events  occurred  ha» 
fallen  under  my  observation.  Not  infrequently  the  pus  has  escaped  by  per- 
foration  into  the  intestine.  It  has  been  known  to  pass  into  the  pleural  cavity 
and  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Prognosis. — A  purulent  collection,  if  small,  may  nndergo  the  grannb- 
fatty  degeneration,  and  be  absorbed,  recovery  in  this  way  taking  place. 
Death  sometimes  occurs  speedily,  most  speedily  when  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mation has  a  traumatic  origin.  But,  in  cases  of  large  renal  abscess,  the  pos 
is  discharged  in  some  direction,  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  death 
generally  follows  a  gradual  decline  with  hectic  fever  and  emaciation.  If 
both  kidneys  be  the  seat  of  acute  interstitial  inflammation,  the  prognosis  \s 
grave.  Uraemia  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  after  suppuration^  if 
this  involve  great  damage  to  both  kidneys.  The  discharge  of  the  pus  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  the  most  favorable  direction,  and,  next  to  this,  tbf 
evacuation  of  a  renal  abscess  externally.  If  the  pus  be  dischai^ged  into  the 
peritoneal  or  the  pleural  cavity,  a  fatal  result  is  almost  inevitable.  RecoTeir 
has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  opened  external]/, 
and  also  when  the  opening  was  into  the  intestine. 

The  gravity  of  pyelitis  depends  much  on  its  causes.  If  produced  by  an 
extension  of  inflammation  in  cystitis,  and  there  be  no  permanent  obstnictioii 
to  the  flow  of  urine  and  pus  into  the  bladder,  a  favorable  termination  may  be 
looked  for.  If  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  and  these  make  their  way  into 
the  bladder  before  destruction  of  the  kidney  ensues,  recovery  will  be  likelj 
to  take  place.  If  from  the  size  of  the  calculi  their  escape  be  impossible,  the 
inflammation  will  be  apt  to  continue,  and  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Cases 
have  been  observed  of  pyelitis  caused  by  a  large  calculus,  in  which,  aAer 
having  led  to  complete  destruction  of  the  kidneys,  the  inflammation  has 
ceased,  and  the  calculus  has  remained  encysted  by  the  renal  capsule,  giving 
rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  remaining  kidney  doing  all  the  work  oi 
renal  elimination.  Permanent  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  pdvis 
and  calices  of  both  kidneys,  dependent  on  cystitis  or  retention  of  urine  in  the 
bladder  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchjnia 
and  death  from  uraemia.  An  accumulation  of  urine  and  pus  in  the  pelvis 
and  calices  of  one  kidney  may  prove  fatal  by  perforation  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  If  the  discharge  take  place  either  into  the  intestinal  canal  or 
externally,  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged  diain  and 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  cases  of  p3rBBmic  abscesses  of  the  kidner? 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  ability  to  diagnosticate  their  presence. 
The  therapeutical  indications  relate  to  the  endocardial  ulcemtions  or  ocber 
aflTections  which  furnish  the  infectious  emboli,  and  to  the  general  symptoms. 
In  pyelo-nephritis,  the  objects  of  treatment  have  reference  to  the  pyelitis,  to 
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Hm  affections  which  maj  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to 
other  causes  which  may  be  present.  In  these  cases,  the  indications  derived 
from  the  general  symptoms  are  of  more  importance  than  those  which  pertain 
directly  to  the  nephritic  inflammation.  The  development  of  ursemia  may 
Afford  important  indications.  A  large  renal  abscess  calls  for  surgical  inter- 
ference in  the  way  of  aspiration  or  of  nephrotomy,  or  of  both.  Suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  produced  traumatically,  or  occurring  as  a  primary 
affection,  claims  the  measures  of  treatment  which  are  appropriate  in  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  namely,  local  depletion  in  some  cases,  counter-irrita- 
tion, cold  applications,  rest,  etc 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  pyelitis  must  have  reference  to  the  causation. 
If  dependent  on  retention  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged 
prostate,  or  paralysis,  measures  to  relieve  the  bladder  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance. If  consecutive  to  cystitis,  the  latter  claims  appropriate  treatment. 
Quietude  is  to  be  enjoined  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  depends 
on  calculi.  Soothing  applications  to  the  loins,  and  anodyne  remedies  are 
indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain.  If  the  affection  become 
chronic,  the  balsam  of  copaiba  and  other  balsamic  remedies  are  sometimes 
osefuL  Liquids  should  be  taken  freely  in  order  to  dilute  the  urine.  If  the 
accumulation  of  pus  (pyo-nephrosis)  and  urine  form  a  tumor  which  presents 
itself  in  an  accessible  situation,  it  should  be  opened  after  an  exploratory 
puncture.  Tonic  and  supporting  measures  are  required  alter  the  opening  of 
the  abscess  either  externally  or  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

Hydronephrosis. 

Hydronephrosis  is  the  name  given  to  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  of 
the  kidney  by  an  accumulation  of  urine  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
in  the  urinary  passages.  This  dilatation  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue. 
The  obstruction  may  be  seated  in  the  pelvis,  ureter,  bladder,  or  urethra,  and, 
consequently,  the  dilatation  may  involve,  not  only  the  pelvis,  but  also  other 
parts  of  the  urinary  passages.  Thus,  if  the  impediment  be  in  the  urethra, 
ibia  canal  behind  the  obstruction,  together  with  the  bladder  and  ureters,  will 
be  distended  if  hydronephrosis  be  produced. 

AxATOMf CAL  Characters. — Hydronephrosis,  especially  if  the  distension 
be  extreme,  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  unilateral.  It  may,  however,  be  bi- 
lateral, and  then  constitutes  a  graver  affection.  The  degree  of  distension 
extremely.  It  may  be  insignificant,  or  the  dilatation  may  lead  to  the 
ion  of  an  enormous  sac  filling  most  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  con- 
tsiioing  several  gallons  of  fluid.  From  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the 
dDmied  pelvis  and  calices,  the  kidney- substance  wastes  and  gradually  disap- 
pears. At  first  the  papill®  are  flattened;  then  the  pyramids  are  further 
eucjoached  upon  and  finally  disappear.  The  cortical  substance  also  under- 
Alrophy.  Tliis  wasting  of  the  kidney  is  accompanied  usually  by  increase 
lis  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  hydronephrosis  and  the 
mtr^phj  of  the  kidney  so  extreme  that  no  remnant  of  the  renal  parenchyma 
cmxi  be  found.  Even  in  large  hydronephrotic  cysts,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  a 
clii  n  border,  or,  at  least,  islands  of  renal  tissue  upon  the  cyst- wall.  A  very 
largpo  hydronephrotic  sac  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  cavity.  Usually, 
IjcrvreTer,  a  number  of  membranous  septa  project  from  the  wall  into  the 
tj  of  the  sac,  and  give  to  its  external  surface  a  lobulated  appearance* 
septa  partially  inclose  smaller  cavities  or  sacculi  which  represent  the 
calices,  and  which,  therefore,  communicate  by  wide  mouths  with  the 
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main  cavity  or  dilated  pelvis.  These  septa  may  be  prominent^  or  tnaj  be 
duced  to  narrow  ridges  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac.  The  walls  o€  a  hydrone- 
phrotic  sac  consist,  in  addition  to  atrophic  kidney-substance,  of  denae  vaseokr 
fibrous  tissue.  The  outer  surface  may  be  roughened  by  adhesions  to  adjoining 
parts.  According  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  one  or  both  oreters  may  be 
dilated.  A  dilated  ureter  may  reach  the  size  and  present  the  appeanuice  of 
a  coil  of  small  intestine.  With  unilateral  hydronephrosis  and  considerable 
atrophy  of  the  kidney,  the  other  kidney  is  often  hypertrophied. 

The  liquid  contained  within  a  hydronephrotic  cyst  varies  in  its  compon- 
tion.  It  usually  has  the  appearance  of  watery  urine.  It  is  clear  in  most 
cases,  but  may  be  discolored  and  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  admixture 
with  blood,  pus,  or  epithelium.  The  specific  gravity  is  low ;  the  reacdfla 
often  slightly  alkaline.  The  urinary  constituents  are  usually  present,  but 
urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  in  small  amount  or  even  entirely  absent.  A  smaO 
quantity  of  albumen  is  almost  invariably  found.  In  a  few  cases  the  oootentt 
have  consisted  of  a  gelatinous,  colloid  substance.  Paralbomen,  the  modified 
form  of  albumen  present  in  ovarian  cysts,  has  also  been  discovered  in  find 
from  hydronephrosis. 

Causation. — ^The  causes  of  hydronephrosis  are  conveniently  divided  into 
congenital  and  acquired  causes.  Of  52  cases  of  hydronephrosis  collected  bj 
William  Roberts,  20  were  congenital.  Oongenital  causes  are  the  fc^win^ : 
1.  A  supernumerary  renal  ^rtery  crossing  and  compressing  the  ureter  near  its 
origin.  2.  Narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  orifices  or  of  the  lumen  of  the 
ureter.  3.  A  valve-like  impediment  produced  by  an  oblique  insertion  of  the 
ureter  into  the  pelvis.  4.  The  insertion  of  the  ureter  into  the  upper  insiead 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  5.  Certain  abnormalities  of  the  bladder  or 
of  the  urethra,  as  vesical  diverticula,  atresia  of  the  urethra,  etc  Congenital 
hydronephrosis  is  often  associated  with  malformations  <^  other  organs,  as  im- 
perforate anus,  hare-lip,  etc. 

The  causes  of  acquired  hydronephrosis  may  be  classified  as  follows :  1. 
The  impaction  of  substances  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  in  the  ureter.  Calculi 
impacted  in  these  parts  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  afiectioQ. 
Much  less  frequently  is  the  lumen  of  the  ureter  obstructed  by  coagala  of 
blood  or  by  parasites  (echinococcus).  2.  Disease  of  the  walls  of  the  ureter 
causing  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  its  lumen.  To  this  group  of 
causes  belong  infiammatory  thickening,  cicatricial  stenosis  from  ulcers,  and 
tumors,  especially  cancer.  8.  Pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without.  The 
causes  of  pressure  include  pelvic  tumors,  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  ooonee- 
tive  tissue  or  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  retroflexioD  af 
the  pregnant  or  of  the  non-pregnant  uterus,  distension  of  the  rectum.  Can- 
cer of  the  cervix  uteri  is  very  frequently  complicated  by  hydronephrosis.  It 
b  exceptional  for  hydronephrosis  to  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  newly -formed  fibrous  tissue  resulting  from  parametritis  and  from 
pelvic  peritonitis  may  compress  the  ureter.  Some  of  the  causes  named  pro- 
duce hydronephrosis,  not  by  pressure,  but  by  exerting  traction  upon  the 
ureter  and  so  causing  bends  and  distortions  in  its  course.  4.  Diseases  of  the 
bladder  which  involve  one  or  both  of  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  This  cIs^e 
of  causes  comprises  hypertrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  abscess  in  tb« 
vesical  wall,  neoplasms,  particularly  cancer,  and  lai^ge  calculi.  5.  Afieetions 
narrowing  the  calibre  of  the  urethra.  These  causes  are  stricture  and  the 
so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  In  a  few  cases  hydronephrosis  has 
been  attributed  to  phimosis.  Hydronephrosis  does  not  follow  these  causes 
until  after  the  bladder  has  become  insufficient  to  overcome  the  urethral  ob> 
stacle.     In  cases  of  urethral  obstruction,  therefore,  hydronepbroas  is  due  to 
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a  secondaiy  affection  of  the  bladder.  6.  In  not  a  few  cases  no  cause  of  the 
hydronephrosis  has  been  found.  With  some  of  the  largest  hydronephrotic 
sacs  the  autopsy  failed  to  reveal  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  urine.  In 
some  of  these  cases  it  is  believed  that  a  calculus,  once  impacted  in  the  ureter, 
has  been  dissolved  or  dislodged.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable  that  some  not 
very  obvious  cause  escaped  detection.  The  largest  hydronephrotic  cysts  are 
found  more  frequently  with  partial  than  with  complete  obstruction  in  the  ureter. 

Clihical  Bistort — With  double  congenital  hydronephrosis,  the  foDtua 
is  generally  not  viable.     There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  life  has  been 
continued  in  apparent  health  for  many  years.     A  moderate  degree  of  hydro- 
nephrosis, whether  unilateral  or  bilateral,  is  unattended  by  recognizable 
symptoms.     One  kidney  may  be  destroyed  by  the  development  of  a  hydros 
nephrotic  sac  without  any  symptoms  referable  to  this  condition.     In  this 
case,  the  other  kidney,  which  is  usually  hypertrophied,  excretes  the  normal 
quantity  of  urine.     If,  however,  the  ureter  of  the  remaining  kidney  become 
permanently  obstructed,  death  ensues  within  a  few  days  with  s}'mptoms  of 
uremia.      With  double  hydronephrosis  the  condition  is  manifestly  grave 
if  the  renal  tissue  be  sufficiently  impaired  to  interfere  with  its  functions. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  urinaiy  constituents  are  imperfectly  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  and  death  ultimately  ensues,  usually  with  the  manifest- 
ations of  urtemia.     An  important  diagnostic  sign  of  hydronephrosis  is  the 
discovery  of  a  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region.     It  is  only  when  the  hydrone- 
phrotic sac  is  <^  considerable  size  that  a  tumor  can  be  detected.     The  tumor 
is  fluctuating  and  presents  in  some  cases  a  lobulated  surface.     It  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  tumor  taking  its  origin  from  the  kidney,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  recognition  of  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the 
colon  over  its  anterior  surface.     This  sign,  however,  may  be  wanting,  the 
colon  being  pushed  by  the  tumor  to  one  side.     A  symptom  of  almost  pathog- 
nomonic value  is  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor  coincidently  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  liquid  into  the  bladder,  and  thence  ex- 
t«rnaily.     This  symptom  is  not  common.     It  is,  of  course,  only  present  when 
the  olistacle  to  the  flow  of  urine  is  removed,  or  when  there  is  only  incomplete 
obstruction  which  is  more  frequent.     A  hydronephrotic  tumor  is  not  {»ain- 
tuL     It  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  by  compression  of  other  parts.     Thus 
obstinate  constipation  may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  colon.     The  urine 
ptvuents  no  abnormal  characteristics  in  most  cases  of  hydronephrosis.     As 
Already  mentioned,  it  may  be  suddenly  increased  in  amount  by  discharge  of 
tbe  contents  of  the  cyst.     If  both  kidneys  be  so  much  involved  that  their 
fonction  is  interfered  with,  the  urine  is  usually  diminished  in  quantity.     Im- 
portant symptoms  may  be  referable  to  the  conditions  causing  hydronephrosis, 
«ueh  as  those  of  renal  colic,  uterine  cancer,  etc. 

I>iAOKOSi8. — If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  renal  pelvis  be  small, 

tl»e  condition  is  not  susceptible  of  diagnosis.    The  recognition  of  one  or  more 

^  the  various  causes  of  hydronephrosis  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  of 

importance  in  the  diagnosis.     The  presence  of  a  tumor  and  its  subsi- 

with  the  discharge  of  a  hirge  quantity  of  urine,  are  sjrmptoms  which 

sometimes  available  in  making  the  diagnosis.    Large  hydronephrotic  sacs 

AlliDg^  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  may  be  mistaken  for  ascites 

ovarian  cysts.     Such  sacs  have  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 

and  have  been  punctured  on  this  supposition.     The  attempt  has  even 

made  to  remove  hydronephrotic  cysts  by  laparotomy  under  the  belief 

An  ovarian  cyst  was  present.     Some  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  an 

cyst  have  been  mentioned  on  page  599.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
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in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
urea  can  not  serve  as  a  diagnostic  point.  Urea  maj  be  present  in  fluid  from 
an  ovarian  cyst.  It  is  frequently  small  in  amount,  and  may  be  absent  in 
hydronephrosis.  The  colon  is  often  present  over  a  hydronephrotic  cyst,  tnd 
is  found  only  very  exceptionally  in  front  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  The  reader  \» 
referred  to  the  article  on  ascites  for  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
this  condition  (page  596  et  seq.).  Hydronephrosis  may  be  confounded  with 
pyonephrosis.  With  the  latter  condition  there  is  generally  more  constitutional 
disturbance  with  rigors  and  hectic  fever.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  floid 
removed  by  exploratory  puncture  renders  the  diagnosis  of  pyonephrosis  certain 
if  other  sources  of  pus  can  be  excluded.  The  diagnosis  also  involves  the 
exclusion  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney,  perinephritic  abscess  and  lai^  reml 
cysts. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  hydronephrosis  depends  npon  the  extent 
to  which  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  interfered  with,  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  uraemia.  Unilateral  hydronephrosis  is  unattended  with  danger 
so  long  as  the  remaining  kidney  does  its  work  properly.  But  if  this  kidaer 
become  diseased,  or  if  its  ureter  become  obstruct^,  life  is  endangered.  Doable 
hydronephrosis  is  grave  in  proportion  as  the  liability  to  unemia  is  developed. 
The  liability  to  rupture  of  a  hydronephrotic  sac  is  so  slight  that  it  hardJj 
enters  into  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — An  important  object  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  obstruction.  This  cannot  often  be  accomplished.  The  measoren 
to  be  pursued  for  that  object  in  individual  cases  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  obstructing  cause.  In  some  instances,  by  means  of 
rubbing  and  kneading  over  the  sac  or  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  an  ob- 
struction has  been  overcome,  or  the  urine  has  been  made  to  pass  beyond  the 
obstructed  part.  These  manipulations  should  not,  of  course,  be  so  forcible 
as  to  cause  pain  or  to  incur  any  risk  of  rupture.  Removal  of  the  liquid  br 
aspiration  has  proved  successful.  Using  a  small  aspirating  needle  or  trocv, 
this  measure  is  attended  with  little,  if  any,  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  liqoid 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  For  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  tapping 
without  aspirating.  The  treatment  in  other  respects  is  to  be  governed  bj 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  in  each  case. 

Banal  Colic  and  Vephro-lithiatia. 

Urinary  concretions,  or  calculi,  are  generally  formed  within  the  misl 
cavities.  Calculi  of  small  size  may  pass  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladdfr, 
giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and,  having  reached  the  bhidder,  tber 
are  either  discharged  with  the  urine,  or,  remaining  in  the  bladder,  they  increase 
in  size  and  may  require  for  their  removal  surgical  interference.  In  some 
cases,  calculi  within  the  renal  cavities,  increasing  in  size,  become  too  large 
to  pass  along  the  ureter,  and  are  consequently  retained.  As  has  been  se^iu 
retention  of  urine  within  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis,  renal 
abscess,  and  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  are  sometimes  attributoihlf' 
to  the  presence  of  calculi  or  a  calculus.  A  oilculus  retained  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  may  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  leading  to  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma,  it  may  acquire  a  bulk  nearly  as  great  as,  or  perhaps  even  greater 
than,  that  of  the  healthy  organ.  Calculi  not  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
ureter,  and  not  small  enough  to  pass  with  facility,  occasion  during  their 
passage  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  is  in  proportioa  to  iu 
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size  and  the  roughoess  of  its  surfaces.  The  pain  begins  when  the  calculus 
enters  the  duct,  and  ends  when  it  reaches  the  bladder.  The  paroxysm  is 
analogous  to  that  occasioned  hj  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  from  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  duodenum.  The  latter  is  commonly  known  as  hepatic  colic, 
and  the  paroxysm  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  is 
called  renal  colic.  In  rare  instances  attacks  of  renal  colic  are  produced  by 
the  passage  of  coagulated  fibrin  and  of  a  hydatid  vesicle  through  the  ureter. 

A  paroxysm  of  renal  colic  is  usually  developed  suddenly.  The  attack, 
however,  may  be  preceded  by  more  or  less  pain  or  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  due 
to  irritation  or  perhaps  inflammation  caused  by  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  paroxysm  quickly  attains  to  its  maximum  of 
intensity.  The  pain  in  some  cases  becomes  exceedingly  intense.  It  is 
referred  to  the  situation  of  the  kidney,  on  one  side,  that  is,  by  the  side  of 
the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  pain  radiates  from  this 
point  in  different  directions,  but  especially  along  the  course  of  the  ureter, 
extending  frequently  to  the  groin  and  thigh.  In  the  male,  pain  is  generally 
felt  in  the  testicle,  which  is  often,  but  not  always,  drawn  upward  by  the 
contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  Frequently  the  pain  is  described  as 
lancinating  or  tearing.  It  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  patient 
to  groan  and  cry  aloud  ;  he  tries  a  variety  of  positions  to  obtain  relief,  walks 
about  the  chamber,  and  compresses  the  abdomen  with  his  hands  as  in  intes- 
tinal colic.  The  pain  continues  without  intermission,  but  there  occur  exacer- 
bations and  remissions.  The  urine  in  most  cases  is  notably  diminished.  The 
patient  experiences  a  frequent  or  constant  desire  to  micturate,  passing  only 
a  few  drops  at  a  time.  The  sensation  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  tenesmus 
of  the  bladder.  Not  infrequently  the  urine  is  bloody.  If  it  contain  pus  or 
muco-pus,  either  pyelitis  or  cystitis  co-exists. 

With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  those  denoting  more  or  less  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  namely,  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  with  sweating,  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation.  The 
countenance  is  pallid  and  expressive  of  anguish.  Suddenly,  after  a  duration 
varying  considerably  in  different  cases,  the  paroxysm  ends.  The  pain 
abruptly  ceases.  An  abundant  discharge  of  urine  takes  place.  The  calculus 
has  reached  the  bladder,  and,  if  care  be  taken,  for  some  time  afterward,  to 
examine  the  urine,  it  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  general 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  one  or  two  days  the  recovery  may  be 
complete.  In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more  additional  paroxysms  follow, 
other  calculi  contained  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  getting  into  the 
ureter  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  caused  by  the  calculus  which  has  just 
passed.  A  person  who  has  experienced  one  paroxysm  is  liable  to  recurrences 
at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  renal  colic  varies  in  different  cases,  but  it  is 
usually  short.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  but  in  some 
cases  it  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Although  the  suffering  is 
oflen  extreme,  it  very  rarely  proves  fatal.  A  persistent  impaction  of  a 
calculus  in  the  ureter,  causing  obstruction,  is  followed  by  hydronephrosis, 
and,  following  this,  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis  may  become  developed. 
Ulceration  may  take  place  at  the  point  of  the  obstruction,  and  fatal  perito- 
nitis be  produced  by  the  escape  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  are 
.sources  of  danger  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  Simultaneous  obstruction  ot 
both  ureters  by  calculi  has  been  known  to  occur,  causing  anuria  and  ursmic 
poisoning. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  renal  colic  are,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
and  termination,  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  its  extension  to  the  groin, 
thigh,  and  testicle,  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  the  diminution  of  urine,  th« 
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tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  hflsmaturia  in  gome  cases,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
calculus.  The  fact  of  antecedent  attacks  having  occurred  will  assist  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  afiections  to  be  excluded  are,  the  form  of  muscular  rheoaw- 
tism  called  lumbago,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  enteralgia,  and  beptttic 
colic.  In  lumbago  the  pain  is  less  severe,  is  provoked  especiallj  bj  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  is  felt  on  both  sides.  Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia 
is  characterized  by  tenderness  at  certain  points  (vide  page  800).  In  enteral- 
gia the  seat  of  the  pain  is  within  the  abdomen.  This  statement  also  applies 
to  hepatic  colic.  In  all  these  affections  the  characteristic  features  of  nephritic 
colic  are  wanting. 

The  treatment  of  an  attack  of  renal  colic  consists  of  palliative  me^sares. 
Complete  relief  depends  on  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into  the  bladder,  nnd 
there  are  no  means  of  aiding  directly  in  effecting  its  passage.  The  propelling 
force  is  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  urine  behind  the  calculus  and 
from  the  peristalsis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter.  The  copious  in|;«$- 
tion  of  liquids  may,  by  increasing  the  urinary  secretion,  hasten  its  progress^. 
Fomentations  to  the  loins,  the  warm  bath,  morphia  given  hypoderroically, 
and,  if  the  suffering  be  excessive,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  constitute 
the  measures  for  palliation. 

The  discharge  from  the  body  of  urinary  concretions,  either  with  or  without 
the  symptoms  of  nephritic  colic,  constitutes  lithiasis  or  gravel.     The  tens 
gravel  is  properly  applied  only  to  concretions  formed  within  the  body,  not  lo 
those  which  form  in  the  urine  after  its  emission.     Not  infrequently  concre- 
tions, varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  small  pea,  pass  throoo^b 
the  ureter  without  giving  rise  to  sufficient  pain  to  constitute  an  attack  of  renal 
colic.     The  composition  of  the  concretions  varies  in  different  cases.     In  a 
large  majority  of  cases  (five-sixths),  they  consist  of  uric  acid.     The  urine  in 
these  cases  is  always  acid.     The  concretions  may  consist  of  the  earthy  salts, 
namely,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime.     Concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  extremely  nre 
in  human  urine.     Ammonio-magnesian  calculi  are  liable  to  form  in  caA»  of 
cystitis.     These  concretions  are  generally  not  renal  but  vesical.     The  urine 
in  these  cases  is  usually  alkaline.    In  another  variety  the  concretions  consist 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime.     In  frequency  these  come  next  to  the  uric  acid  cal- 
culi.    They  are  known  as  mulberry  calculi.     In  cases  of  renal  oolic,  the 
composition  of  the  calculi  which  occasion  the  paroxysms  may  be  infeirvd 
from  the  knowledge  of  concretions  which  have  been  already  passed,  and  froni 
an  examination  of  the   sediment  which  the  urine  deposits.     If  the  urine 
contain  uric  acid  crystals  or  abound  in  the  urates,  or  have  an  acid  reac- 
tion, the  calculus  is  probably  composed  of  uric  acid.     So,  the  urine  will  be 
likely  to  contain  the  phosphates  in  more  or  less  abundance  when  the  calculi 
consist  of  the  earthy  salts.     Oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculi  will  be 
likely  to  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  oxaluria.     Oxaluria  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  attended  by  any  characteristic  symptoms.    It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  calculi  giving  rise  to  renal  colic  are  not  of  recent  fonnation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  urine  giving  rise  to  their  formation  may  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  the  attack  of  colic  occurs.     A  variety  of  calculus,  so  rare  as 
to  be  a  curiosity,  consists  of  xanthine.     Another  rare  variety  is  the  cystine 
calculus.     The  condition  of  the  urine  in  which  the  latter  occurs  is  called 
cystinuria.    In  this  condition  the  urine  contains  hexagonal  tablets  of  cystine. 
This,  more  than  any  other  form  of  lithiasis,  has  been  shown  to  be  hereditary. 
Cystinuria  may  exist  without  the  formation  of  calculL     It  lasts  for  a  long 
time,  and  sometimes  indefinitely. 

The  treatment  of  nephro-lithiasis,  irrespective  of  attacks  of  renal  aJ»€» 
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will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  concretions  or  the  character  of  the  urine. 
In  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  alkaline  remedies  are  indicated.  The  liquor 
potassff,  in  half  drachm  doses  thrice  daily,  may  be  given,  but  either  the  bicar- 
bonate or  the  citrate  of  potassa,  a  drachm  twice  daily,  is  preferable.  The  Vichy 
water  and  the  water  of  other  alkaline  springs  are  well  suited  to  this  variety  of 
gravel.  The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  introduced  by  Dr.  Buckler, 
of  Baltimore,  is  considered  as  having  the  power  of  keeping  uric  acid  in  solu* 
tion  in  the  urine,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  thrice  daily.  The  phosphate 
of  soda  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  six  drachms,  is  recommended  by  Heller. 
The  benzoic  acid  is  another  remedy,  given  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains 
thrice  daily.  The  carbonate  of  lithia  was  introduced  by  Garrod  as  a  remedy 
which  promised  to  be  especially  valuable  from  its  forming  with  uric  acid  a 
highly  soluble  compound.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  grains  three  times 
daily.  All  these  remedies  act  as  solvents,  and  as  preventing  uric  acid  con- 
cretions. In  addition  to  these  remedies,  attention  to  the  digestive  organs, 
the  skin,  and  the  functions  generally,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment.  Liquids  should  be  taken  freely  between  meal-times,  in  order  to 
dilute  the  urine.  The  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  the  white  meats,  milk, 
eggs,  and  farinaceous  articles. 

In  cases  in  which  the  concretions  are  composed  of  the  earthy  salts,  the 
mineral  acids  are  indicated,  either  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  The  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  oxalate  of  lime  gravel. 
Diuretic  remedies  and  the  ingestion  of  pure  spring,  river,  or  rain  water  abun- 
dantly, form  a  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases  of  gravel. 
The  phosphatic  and  oxalate  of  lime  concretions  are  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
suffering  from  nervous  iuthenia,  and  the  latter  condition  claims  appropriate 
management.  Abstinence  from  articles  of  diet  containing  oxalic  acid  is  to 
be  enjoined  if  the  concretions  consist  of  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

As  already  stated,  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  occur  in  urine  after  its 
emission  are  not  properly  called  gravel.  It  is  important,  however,  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  as  constituting  evidence  of  disorder,  and  as  involving  a 
liability  to  the  formation  of  concretions  within  the  kidney  or  bladder.  The 
conditions  of  the  urine  known  as  liihiuria^  oxaluria^  and  phosphuria^  stand- 
ing respectively  in  relation  to  the  different  varieties  of  gravel  just  noticed, 
claim  appropriate  treatment,  although  concretions  within  the  body  have  not 
taken  place.  For  further  details  respecting  these  and  other  disordered  con- 
ditions of  the  urine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  devoted  to  urinary  affec- 
tions.^ 

Perinephritio  Abtoest. 

Inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  is  called 
perinephritis.  The  tissue  involved  is  the  lax  adipose  tissue  in  which  the 
kidney  is  imbedded  (the  so-called  adipose  capsule  of  the  kidney)  and  the 
neighboring  retro-peritoneal  tissue.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  an  adhesive 
and  a  suppurative  variety  of  perinephritis.  The  former  is  characterized  by 
the  development  of  new  connective  tissue.  It  accompanies  tumors  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Adhesive  perinephritis  has  no  clinical  import- 
ance, and  will  receive  no  further  consideration  in  this  article.  Suppurative 
perinephritis  or  perinephritio  abscess  is  not  a  frequent  disease,  but  it  is 
attended  by  characteristic  symptoms  and  merits  separate  consideration.  At 
the  autopsy  a  collection  of  pus  is  found  occupying  the  situation  of  the  adipose 

1  Thndioam  on  the  Urine,  and  Roberts  on  Renal  and  Urinary  Diseases,  may  bt 
especially  mentioned. 
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and  connective  tissue  around  the  kidney.  There  maj  be  a  number  of  etrcon- 
scribed  abscesses,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  single  abscess-cavitj.  The  walls 
of  the  abscess  may  consist  of  shreddy  necrotic  tissue,  or,  in  old  cases,  of 
tough  fibrous  tissue.  The  abscess  varies  in  size  and  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  extends.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  tissue  immediately  surroundini; 
the  kidney,  but  not  infrequently  the  pus  burrows  in  various  directionst.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  extends  backward  and  opens  externally  in  the  lumbar 
region.  The  pus  may  make  its  way  into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and 
extend  along  the  course  of  this  muscle  to  Foupart's  ligament,  below  which  it 
may  be  discharged.  The  abscess  may  extend  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue 
toward  the  diaphragm,  and  may  open  by  perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity 
or  into  the  lung.  The  abscess  may  make  its  way  behind  the  peritoneum  into 
the  pelvis.  The  peritoneum  over  the  abscess  is  usually  thickened.  It  is  nut 
for  the  abscess  to  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  More  frequently  the  oolon 
in  some  part  of  its  course  is  perforated  and  the  pus  is  disclmrged  into  this 
viscus.  Peri  nephritic  abscess  has  been  known  to  open  also  into  other  parts 
of  the  intestine,  into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  also  to 
discharge  its  contents  externally  in  other  directions  than  those  named,  as  in 
the  gluteal  region  and  in  various  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  When 
allowed  to  discharge  its  contents  spontaneously,  the  abscess  opens  most  fre- 
quently externally  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  pus  in  perinephritic  ab(M^e:!« 
often  contains  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue.  It  may  be  good  and  laudable,  or  it 
may  be  thin  and  ichorous.  The  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
the  abscess  is  accompanied  by  infiltration  of  urine.  In  very  rare  instances 
the  abscess  has  a  gangrenous  character.  When  the  abscess  is  sccondaiy  to 
calculous  pyelitis,  calculi  may  be  found  in  the  abscess-cavity  if  ulceraiion  of 
the  pelvic  walls  or  of  the  kidney  have  occurred. 

Of  166  cases  of  perinephritis  collected  by  Nieden,'  70  per  cent,  were  in 
males  and  30  per  cent,  in  females.  Twenty-six  cases  were  in  children.  From 
an  etiological  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  primtiy 
and  secondary  perinephritic  abscess.  Secondary  perinephritis  is  much  more 
common  than  the  primary  form.  The  causes  of  primary  perinephritis  are 
traumatism  (especially  contusions  and  wounds  in  or  about  the  kidney),  mus- 
cular strain,  exposure  to  cold,  and  severe  acute  general  diseases.  Wounds 
of  the  kidney  are  by  no  means  necessarily  followed  by  suppurative  infiamma- 
tion.  Perinephritis  has  been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of  pyaemia,  of 
smallpox,  of  typhus  and  of  typhoid  fever,  but  this  complication  is  extreme! j 
rare.  Secondary  perinephritis  is  due  to  disease  of  neighboring  organs.  The 
most  important  of  this  second  group  of  causes  are  affections  of  the  kidnej, 
above  all,  suppurative  pyelitis  and  pyelonephritis  in  consequence  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  csJculi.  Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  kidney  has  also  been  com- 
plicated in  a  few  cases  by  perinephritic  abscess.  Tumors  of  the  kidney,  the 
rupture  of  renal  cysts,  and  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  renal  pelvis,  are 
among  the  rare  causes  of  this  disease.  Perinephritis  has  been  attriboted  to 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  an  inflamed  bladder.  It  has  been  obseired 
more  frequently  to  follow  pelvic  cellulitis,  especially  inflammation  of  the  ooo- 
nective  tissue  about  the  uterus.  Psoas  abscess,  which  so  frequently  accom- 
panies caries  of  the  vertebree,  may  give  rise  to  perinephritis,  but  in  most 
cases  the  thickened  sheath  of  the  psoas  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  this  extensioQ 
of  the  inflammation.  Perinephritis  may  follow  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis, 
in  fact,  any  suppurative  process  involving  the  retroperitoneal  tissue.  Finallj, 
there  are  cases  of  perinephritis  for  which  no  cause  is  discoverable. 

1  Nieden,  TJebor  Porinephritis,  Deuteohes  Arohiv  fftr  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  22,  p.  451, 
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Pain,  increased  by  motion,  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  referred  to  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  shoots  downward  to  the  lower  limb.  It  may 
extend  to  the  testicle,  but  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  testicle  if  the  kidney 
be  not  affected.  There  is  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  The  patient  is  con- 
fined to  the  bed,  and  lies  with  the  limbs  flexed.  There  is  more  or  less  in- 
crease of  body-heat,  with  the  usual  concomitants  of  fever.  Rigors  and 
perspirations  are  likely  to  occur.  After  a  variable  period,  a  tumor  is  felt  in, 
or  a  little  below,  the  lumbar  region.  Fluctuation  over  the  site  of  the  tumor 
may  be  felt,  but  this,  for  some  time,  is  not  readily  appreciable.  There  is 
subcutaneous  oedema  over  the  tumor.  The  urine  is  unaflected,  unless  the 
kidney  be  involved.  With  reference  to  the  local  symptoms  and  the  diag- 
nosis, the  liability  of  the  purulent  collection  to  descend  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, to  open  into  the  intestine,  the  bladder,  or  the  vagina,  and,  in  some 
instances,  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  and  situation  of  the  tumor,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denoting  inflammation. 
The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  suppurative  nephritis  and  pyelitis.  These 
affections  are  to  be  excluded  by  examinations  of  the  urine.  In  suppurative 
nephritis,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  notably  diminished,  whereas  in  perinephritic 
abscess  there  is  no  interference  with  the  renal  secretion.  The  urine  in  the 
latter  affection  contains  neither  blood  nor  casts,  and  but  little,  if  any,  albu- 
men. In  pyelitis,  with  which  suppurative  nephritis  is  often  associated,  the 
urine  contains  pus  and,  it  may  be,  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  tlie  affection  is  ascertained,  or  rendered  probable, 
the  tumor  should  be  explored,  and,  in  this  way,  the  presence  of  pus  demon- 
strated. There  should  tlien  be  no  delay  in  opening  the  abscess,  in  order  to 
forestall  a  spontaneous  opening  in  an  unfavorable  direction.  Bowditch  has 
reported  three  cases  in  which  an  external  opening  was  made,  all  ending  in 
recovery.  A  considerable  hemorrhage  followed  the  opening  in  one  of  the 
canes.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  kidney  was  felt  by  the  finger  at  the  bottom 
of  the  abscess.^  Gibney  has  reported  twenty-eight  cases  of  perinephritis  in 
children ;  suppuration,  more  or  less  extensive,  occurring  in  sixteen.  In 
fourteen  of  these  cases  the  abscess  was  opened  by  incision,  and  in  two  cases 
the  opening  was  spontaneous.  With  a  single  exception,  in  all  of  the  sixteen 
cases  H'covery  was  complete.  A  little  lameness  remained  in  the  excepted 
caiie.  Gibney  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
rpputed  recovery  from  hip-joint-disease  without  lameness  or  deformity,  the 
affection  is  in  reality  a  perinephritis.* 

>  Boston  Medieal  and  Surgical  Jonmal,  July  9,  1868. 

*  VuU  articles  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  April, 
ll$76  ;  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1877,  and  Oct.  1878; 
jiod  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  June,  1880.  To  the  last  of  these  articles  Is 
addad  a  full  bibliography  of  this  disease. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  KIDNEY.  H.EMATUBIA.  HiBMa 
GLOBINURIA.  DIABETES  INSIPIDUS  AND  MELLITUS.  SEXUAL 
DISORDERS. 

Renal  Oysts.  Oystio  Degeneration  of  the  Kldneya.  Hydatids  of  the  Kidaey.  Renal  Taber- 
culoslB.  Oarciooma  of  the  Kidneys.  Movable  Elldney.  Renal  Hsmaturia.  Endemic 
HflBmaturia.  Hamoglobinuria.  Diabetes  Insipidus.  Diabetes  Mellitus— <31inical  History— 
Causation— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Treatment.  Involuntary  Seminal  Smisaions.  Sperma> 
torrhflBa.    Impotence. 

THE  kidneys  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  affections  involving  stractoral 
changes  other  than  those  ahreadj  considered.  Carcinoma  and  the 
tuberculous  affection  occasionaUy  occur  in  these  organs.  Hydatids  and  cj^u 
are  additional  affections  in  this  category.  Some  of  the  structural  afiections 
of  the  kidney  are  of  greater  pathological  than  clinical  interest.  Thew  will 
receive  only  brief  consideration. 

Eenal  Cysts.     Cystic  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  occurrence  of  cysts  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  the  waJl 
granular  kidneys,  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  cysts  are  ruclj 
larger  than  a  pea.  They  frequently  contain  a  colloid  substance.  They  ire 
developed  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance.  They  are  attributable  to  dilats- 
tion  of  Bowman's  capsules  and  of  portions  of  the  uriniferons  tubes.  Similar 
cysts  are  often  found  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  Cysts  may  be  foriDed 
in  otherwise  healthy  kidneys.  These  are  of  pathological  rather  than  of 
clinical  interest. 

Sometimes  the  kidney  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  cysts  between  whidi 
little  or  no  renal  parenchyma  can  be  discovered.  This  is  the  cystic  kidney 
or  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney*  Sometimes  only  one,  but  usually  both 
kidneys  are  affected,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree.  Cy^ 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  be  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  condition. 
Cystic  kidneys  developed  during  intra-uterine  life  may  attain  to  an  enonnoas 
size,  so  as  to  prove  a  serious  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  birth  of  the  foBtus. 
The  severe  grades  of  this  degeneration  render  the  foetus  non-viable;  the 
lighter  grades  can  be  tolerated  afler  birth.  In  many  cases  there  is  sooie 
other  malformation  in  the  body.  Cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  less 
frequent  in  adults  than  in  the  foetus.  The  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  this 
condition  are  not  well  understood.  An  advanced  degree  of  cystic  degenen- 
tion  is  sometimes  found  at  autopsies  of  persons  who  had  presented  no  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  kidneys  during  life.  There  is  no  doubt*  however,  that 
the  functions  of  the  kidneys  may  be  so  impaired  by  the  cystic  fonnatioos 
that  death  may  result  therefrom,  usually  with  uraemic  symptoms.  Sometimes 
urasmia  develops  rapidly.  In  the  recorded  cases  the  urine  has  been  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  quantity.  The  specific  gravity  is  low.  Albo- 
minuria  is  a  frequent  but  not  constant  symptom.  The  development  of  i 
tumor  is  an  important  symptom  in  some  cases.     Without  this  symptom  thf 
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diagnosis  is  impossible,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  cystic  degeneration  is  not 
easily  determined.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  known  to  result  from 
cystic  metamorphosis  of  the  kidneys.  In  most  cases  in  which  renal  symp- 
toms developed,  the  affection  had  been  considered  as  Bright's  disease  prior  to 
the  autopsy.  No  other  mode  of  formation  of  renal  cysts  than  by  dilatation 
of  the  tubes  and  of  Bowman's  capsules  has  been  proven. 

EehinoooceuB  or  Hydatids  of  the  Kidney. 

Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  in  other  organs, 
for  example  the  liver  (vide  page  626  et  seq.),  and  a  description  of  them  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  They  occur  in  the  kidney  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  organ  except  the  liver  and  the  lungs ;  but,  according  to  Davaine,  they 
are  twelve  times  less  frequent  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  liver.  Men  are  oftener 
affected  than  women.  One  kidney  only  is  affected,  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
are  very  few  exceptions.  They  do  not,  therefore,  diminish  the  excretion  of 
urine  sufficiently  to  occasion  uraemia.  If  they  interfere  with  the  excretory 
functions  of  the  affected  kidney,  the  augmented  functional  activity  of  its  fel- 
low makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  So  long  as  a  hydatid  cyst  remains  intact 
within  the  renal  parenchyma,  it  gives  rise  to  no  well-marked  symptoms,  and 
it  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  completely  latent.  It  has  been  found 
after  death  when  no  renal  trouble  had  been  manifested  during  life.  It  may 
attain  to  a  sufficient  size  to  form  a  tumor  perceptible  by  palpation.  The 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  depend  on  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  the 
discharge  of  echinococci  in  different  directions. 

If  hydatid  cysts  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  echinococci  pass 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  In 
their  passage  along  the  ureter  they  may  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms  as  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  in  other  words,  to  renal  colic.  They 
may  also  give  rise  to  more  or  less  trouble  in  their  passage  through  the  urethra. 
Owing  to  their  elasticity,  echinococci  of  considerable  size  may  pass  into 
the  bladder  and  through  the  urethra  without  great  difficulty,  and  without 
much  pain.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  discharged  in 
great  numbers.  Their  passage  may  be  accompanied  by  haematuria  and  pyuria. 
The  latter  is  due  to  suppuration  of  the  hydatid  cyst  or  to  pyelitis.  The  open- 
ing of  the  cyst  is  most  frequently  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Echinococci 
may  form  the  nuclei  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder. 

The  hydatid  cyst  sometimes  develops  in  a  direction  toward  the  surface  of 
the  kidneys,  and  opens  into  the  circum-renal  areolar  tissue.  Suppuration  takes 
place  and  an  abscess  forms  in  the  lumbar  region,  which,  when  opened  or 
allowed  to  open  spontaneously,  gives  exit  to  echinococci  together  with  pus  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.  Hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidneys  have  keen  known  to 
open  into  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  even  into  the  lungs,  the  echino- 
cocci, in  the  latter  case,  being  expectorated.  It  is  possible  that  here,  as  in 
other  situations,  the  parasites  sometimes  die,  the  cyst  contracts  and  becomes 
obliterated,  or  contains  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  matter,  a  spontaneous 
cure  in  this  way  taking  place.  Instances,  however,  are  extremely  rare,  and 
their  occurrence  has  bc^n  denied. 

The  diagnosis,  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  hydatid  cyst 
in  some  one  of  the  situations  named,  can  be  made  positive  only  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cyst,  obtained  by  means 
of  an  exploratory  puncture  and  aspiration.  The  diagnostic  characters  per- 
taining to  the  liquid  are  the  same  as  in  hydatids  of  the  liver  (vide  page  629). 
Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are  sometimes  not  readily  differentiated  from  hydatids 
in  the  liver  or  the  spleen.     Simon  recommends  an  exploration  by  means  of  the 
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hand  introduced  within  the  large  intestine,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  hydatid  tumor  be  renal  or  not.^ 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  surgical.  An  attempt  should  first  be  vtmde  to 
destroy  the  parasite.  For  this,  simple  aspiration  sometimes  suffices.  Klee- 
trolysis  is  sometimes  effectual.  The  more  effective  measure  is  opening  the 
cyst.  Simon's  operation  is  as  follows:  He  thrusts  in  two  canube  axni 
allows  them  to  remain  until  adhesions  have  formed,  and  then  he  connects  by 
incision  the  two  openings  made  by  the  canulae.  When  the  tuoior  is  larsre 
enough  to  cause  projection  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  is  time  to  rt?s<»rt  to 
surgical  interference.  Simon  advises  first  to  make  trial  of  aspiration  and 
electrolysis.  These  are  harmless  measures.  If  at  the  end  of  six  montL> 
they  are  found  not  to  have  succeeded,  the  cyst  should  be  opened  in  the  man- 
ner just  described. 

Benal  Tuberculosis.     Renal  Phthisis. 

Tubercles  appear  in  the  kidneys  in  the  following  conditions:  1,  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis ;  2,  as  a  secondary  event  in  pulmonary  phthisis ;  d«  in 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  Small,  gray,  miliary 
granulations  are  usually  present  in  the  kidneys  in  acute  miliary  tubercalosis. 
They  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and,  therefore,  do  not  claim  clinical  con- 
sideration. Miliary  tubercles  may  also  be  found  in  the  kidneys  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  More  frequently  in  the  latter  disease  there  are  present 
in  the  kidneys  small  caseous  masses  which  appear  in  the  pyramids  as  yellow- 
ish-white  streaks,  and  in  the  cortex,  also  as  strias,  or  as  irregular  nodule^^ 
In  some  cases  the  affection  of  the  kidney  resembles  acute  interstitial  nephritis, 
but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  caseous  degeneration,  and  in 
the  absence,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  fluid  pus. 

There  may  be  formed  in  the  kidney  large  and  small  cheesy  masses,  accom- 
panied often  by  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  afi^ectcd  tissues,  and  br  similar 
caseous  deposits  in  the  renal  pelvis,  the  ureter,  and  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.  This  condition  has  been  called  by  various  names,  such  a> 
renal  phthisis,  nephro-phthisis,  genito-urinary  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous^ 
scrofulous,  or  strumous  inflammation.  With  this  disease  the  lungs  are  ttsoally 
tuberculous,  and  in  many  cases  the  renal  affection  is  secondary  to  the  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Extensive  caseous  infiltration  of  the  kidneys  and 
other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system  may,  however,  occur  as  a  primary 
disease,  and  in  these  cases  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  develop  as  a  secondarr 
event.  Writers  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  in  renal  phthisis, 
some  regarding  it  as  renal  tuberculosis,  others  as  a  peculiar  form  of  in 
mation.  There  is  the  same  disagreement  as  to  similar  processes  in  the  lunp 
According  to  tlie  views  advocated  in  this  work  as  to  the  character  a£  tuber-  i 

culous  changes,  these  caseous  deposits  ai^e  to  be  regarded  as  tuberculoos. 
In  most  cases,  in  or  about  these  deposits,  the  structure  of  typical  tuberculous 
granula  can  be  demonstrated,  and,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  caseous 
material  is  to  be  regarded  as  tuberculous  in  origin  for  reasons  which  hav« 
been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the  work. 

In  renal  phthisis  the  pelvis  and  ureters  are  almost  always  involved*  and 
not  infrequently  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  namely,  the  bladder. 
prostate,  urethra,  vesiculse  seminales,  vasa  deferentia,  and  testicles.  TLe 
disease  is  more  common  in  the  male  tlian  in  the  female.  In  the  female  there 
is  not  the  same  tendency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  (especiaDr 
Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus)  to  invade  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.     Ir 

'  Die  EclilnococcuscyBten  der  Nieren,  Stuttgart,  1877. 
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primary  genito-urinarj  tuberculosis,  the  affection  usually  be^ns  either  in  the 
testicles  or  in  the  urinary  passages,  and  involves  secondarily  the  kidneys. 
The  cheesy  masses  are  present  both  in  the  pyramids  and  in  the  cortex  of  the 
kidneys,  but,  when  the  disease  is  primary,  they  involve  by  preference  the 
former.  These  cheesy  masses  may  soften  and  form  cavities  which  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  communicate  with  the  renal  pelvis.  The  whole  organ 
may  be  destroyed  by  this  process  of  softening  and  of  excavation.  Sometimes 
only  one,  but  usually  both  of  the  kiJneys  are  affected,  although  oflen  in 
unequal  degree.  The  diseased  kidney  may  be  shrunken,  or  of  normal  size, 
or  enlarged.  It  is  usually  enlarged.  Caseous  nodules  commonly  project 
from  its  surface.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  ureters  is 
usually  thickened  from  infiltration  with  fresh  and  caseous  tuberculous  mate- 
rial, and  presents  in  some  places  ulcerations.  As  in  other  situations,  inflam- 
matory processes  are  combined  with  the  tuberculous.  From  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  can  be  scraped  debris  consisting  of  cheesy  material,  blood, 
f>u8,  and  shreds  of  tissue.  The  lumen  of  the  ureter,  as  a  rule,  in  certain  places 
is  diminished,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  obstruction,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
is  dilated,  so  that  often  pyonephrosis  complicates  the  disease.  Tuberculous 
ulcers  may  be  present  in  the  bladder.  There  may  be  caseous  nodules  in  the 
f>roetate  and  in  the  testicles.  Tlie  cheesy  masses  of  renal  phthisis  may  result 
Irom  an  agslomeration  of  miliary  tubercles  or  from  diffuse  tuberculous  infil- 
tration.    The  tubercles  are  at  first  gray  and  subsequently  yellow  and  cheesy 

Miliary  tubercles  and  small  caseous  deposits  in  the  kidneys  are  not  revealed 

by  any  symptoms.    Marked  symptoms  usually  attend  that  rare  form  of  tuber- 

culouA  inflammation  called  renal  phthisis,  whether  the  condition  be  developed 

primarily  or  secondarily.     The  symptoms  in  this  disease  are  referable,  not 

only  to  the  renal  affection,  but  also  to  the  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the 

urinary  passages,  especially  to  the  tuberculous  pyelitis.     Although  the  desire 

to  micturate  is  often  increased  in  frequency,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  generally 

lessened.     Urination  may  be  painful,  especially  when  the  bladder  is  involved. 

The  urine  contains  pus  and  at  times  blood.     The  ha^maturia  is  generally 

moderate  in  degree.     The  urine  remains  acid,  unless  ammoniacal  decompo- 

f^ition  takes  place,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  cystitis  be  developed.     Great 

importance  is  attached  by  most  writers  to  the  detection  in  the  urine  of  small 

|. articles  of  caseous  material  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.     These  are  not  to  be 

toand  in  all  cases.     The  presence  of  fibres  of  elastic  or  of  connective  tissue 

in  the  urine  indicates  ulcerative  destruction,  but  is  not  distinctive  of  renal 

plithisifl.     More  or  less  granular  material  and  modified  pus  and  epithelial 

o«.*lIfl  may  also  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.     In  most  cases  there  is  pain 

in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.     The  pain  is  usually  dull;  but  there  may  be 

IxAToxysms  of  severe  pain.     Tenderness  on  pressure  is  present  in  most  cases, 

#-ven  when  tliere  is  no  spontaneous  pain.     In  some  cases  a  swelling  may  be 

«Ii«ooTeTed  in  the  lumbar  region.     This  is  due  to  enlargement  of  the  kidney 

or  to  pyonephrosis,  or  to  both  conditions  combined.     Constitutional  symptoms 

«]tfrvelop  sooner  or  later.     These  are,  hectic  fever,  chills,  night-sweats,  pro- 

orrrrjisive  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength.     There  may  be  diarrhoea  with  or 

m  ichout  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine.     In  a  certain  proportion  of 

the  symptoms  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  present,  and  these 

either  antedate  or  follow  the  gen i to-urinary  tuberculosis.    Acute  miliary 

tu^irrcnloBis  may  be  a  sequence  of  renal  phthisis.     The  recognition  of  tuber- 

f-ulcNis  Dodules  in  the  testicles,  or  in  the  prostate,  in  some  cases  aids  in  the 

,}  i Ajniosis.     Unemic  symptoms  do  not  usually  develop  in  the  course  of  renal 

.  ^it  Ijists.     Bright's  disease  may,  however,  occur  as  an  intercurrent  affection. 

R«nal  phthisis  terminates  fatally  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     The 
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duration  generally  is  not  longer  than  a  year.  If  the  affection  be  localized  in 
one  kidney,  recovery  may  take  place. 

A  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  prior  to  the  presence  of  morbid  products  in 
the  urine.  The  diagnostic  problem,  then,  is  to  differentiate  the  disease  from 
pyelo-nephritis.  In  rare  instances  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  cheesy  mjts.«e^ 
granular  detritus,  and  shreds  of  tissue  point  to  a  tuberculous  disease,  lo 
general,  however,  a  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  co-existence  of  tubercukms 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  in  vertebrae,  and  in  the 
lungs,  together  with  hectic  fever  and  progressive  emaciation.  Waxy  degene- 
ration sometimes  supervenes  upon  renal  phthisis. 

Aside  from  measures  for  the  palliation  of  local  symptoms,  the  indicntion? 
for  treatment  are  those  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  associated. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Kidney. 

A  great  variety  of  tumors  form  in  the  kidney,  but  only  cancer  is  of  marh 
clinical  importance.  Cancer  may  occur  in  the  kidney  as  a  primary  or  ai^  a 
secondary  growth.  It  develops  secondarily,  either  in  the  form  of  metastJL»*-> 
or  as  a  continuous  growth  from  adjoining  parts.  Secondary  renal  cancer, 
although  more  frequent  than  the  primary  form,  rarely  attains  to  a  largv*  sizr 
or  gives  rise  to  symptoms  drawing  attention  to  the  kidneys.  It  has  niiM*h 
less  clinical  importance  than  primary  cancer,  and  the  latter  is  the  form  to  b<* 
considered  in  this  article.  Primary  cancer  of  the  kidneys  is  a  rare  dL^easf. 
although  less  infrequent  than  was  formerly  believed.  It  occurs  oftener  in  tli^ 
first  decade  of  life  than  in  any  succeeding  decade,  and  in  this  it  differs  from 
cancer  in  other  situations.  Rohrer  has  collected  115  cases  of  primary  r^nai 
cancer,  which  is  the  largest  number  as  yet  brought  together.  Over  one-third 
of  the  cases  occurred  within  the  first  ten  years  of  life.  The  next  laqsest 
number  of  cases  were  those  between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  Notwithstanding 
its  infrequency,  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  the  cancer  oftenest  met  with  in  child- 
hood. Of  the  cases  of  renal  cancer  in  children,  by  far  the  largest  number 
fall  within  the  first  ^ve  years  of  life.*  In  very  rare  instances  it  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  congenital  affection.'  In  the  majority  of  cases  cancer  of  thr 
kidney  is  unilateral.  It  may,  however,  develop  as  a  primary  affection  in  both 
kidneys.'     Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  affected  than  females. 

Renal  cancer,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  belongs  to  the  soft  or  m^ 
dullary  variety.  Cancer  in  this  situation  may,  however,  present  all  gnult-^ 
of  transition  between  the  medullary  and  the  scirrhous  forms.     Colloid  reoud 


'  Rohrer,  Das  primftre  Nierencarclnom,  Inaag.  Diss.,  Znrich,  1874.  Of  1(*7 
in  which  the  age  of  the  patient  was  stated,  37  were  under  10  years,  4  Wf-re  betwt^o 
10  and  20,  5  between  20  and  30,  10  between  30  and  40,  10  between  40  aud  50,  17  »«^ 
tween  50  and  60,  10  between  60  and  70,  3  between  70  and  80,  and  11  were  descrili^l 
simply  as  adults.  Of  29  cases  of  cancer  in  children  collected  by  Hirschsprnng  (1  v:>  t. 
15  were  of  the  kidney.  82  per  cent,  of  all  renal  cancers  in  ohildhood  fall  within  ihe 
first  foar  years  (Rohrer). 

'  Ebatein  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  never  oongenital. 
Weigert  observed  a  renal  cancer  in  a  new-born  baby  (Virchow's  Archir,  Bd.  i>7,  ju 
492).  Hasse  saw  a  renal  cancer  the  size  of  a  child's  head  in  a  new-bom  baby  (r*^ 
ported  by  Kdhn  (Deatsches  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xri.  p.  325).  B«Mlnar  ol»erT*^i 
a  case  in  a  child  one  month  old.  Moreau  two  cases  in  children  three  months  old.  an<i 
Braidwood  a  case  in  one  four  months  old.  There  are  other  cases  in  the  first  "»«">>»<  q( 
life. 

*  Of  114  cases  the  cancer  was  52  times  on  the  right  side,  50  times  on  the  left,  12  timt^ 
bilateral.  In  children  the  left  kidney  was  oftener  affected  than  the  right  (2| :  2),  in 
adults  the  right  oftener  than  the  left  (5  :  4).  Bilateral  oouoer  was  of  eqaal  freqnimcy 
in  children  and  in  adults  (Rohrer). 
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cancer  has  also  been  described.  The  new  growth  may  appear  either  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  kidnej  or  in  a  nodular  form.  There  maj  be  rem- 
nants of  intact  renal  tissue,  or  the  entire  parenchyma  may  be  destroyed. 
The  size  of  the  tumor  is  in  many  cases  enormous,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  relatively,  and  almost  absolutely,  the  largest  tumors  are  met  with  in 
children.  According  to  William  Roberts,  the  average  weight  in  children  is 
8^  pounds,  and  in  adults  9^  pounds.  The  maximum  weight  was  31  pounds, 
and  this  was  observed  in  a  child.  In  the  most  frequent  form  of  renal  cancer 
the  consistence  is  soft.  Not  infrequently  cavities  form,  containing  soft,  pulpy, 
degenerated  cancerous  material.  From  the  fluctuating  feel  afforded  by  these 
softened  masses,  renal  cancer  has  often  been  punctured  during  life  under  the 
supposition  that  a  cyst  or  an  abscess  was  present.  The  color  is  not  uniform. 
In  most  cases  a  section  of  the  tumor  presents  a  whitish  or  yellowish  appear- 
ance mottled  with  red  and  brown  portions.  The  red  portions  are  due  to 
dilated  bloodvessels  and  to  hemorrhages.  When  their  number  is  large,  the  red 
patches  give  a  hemorrhagic  aspect  to  the  tumor,  whence  it  derives  the  name 
fungas  hsematodes.  The  brown  portions  result  from  pigmentary  changes  in 
blood-extravasations.  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  confined  within  the  capsule, 
at  other  times  it  invades  surrounding  parts.  In  some  cases  the  appearance  is 
as  if  the  tumor  took  its  origin  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the  glands  about 
the  kidney,  and  secondarily  invaded  this  organ.  They  who  maintain  the  epi- 
thelial origin  of  cancer  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  ever  develops  primarily 
in  the  perinephritic  tissue.  The  tumor  usually  contracts  adhesions  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  but  sometimes  a  cancerous  kidney  is  movable.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  colon  lies  in  front  of  the  tumor.  Secondary  cancerous  growths  are 
found  in  other  organs  in  rather  less  than  half  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  primary  renal  cancer,  especially  in  children, 
that  it  does  not  readily  give  rise  to  metastases.'  The  secondary  deposits  are 
met  with  most  frequently  in  the  retro-peri toneiU  glands,  the  lungs  and  the 
liver.  The  frequency  with  which  the  renal  vein  is  involved  in  the  new 
growth,  explains  the  common  occurrence  of  secondary  cancerous  deposits  in 
the  lungs,  as  by  this  implication  of  the  veins  cancerous  material  may  gain 
access  to  the  blood  current.  Metastases  are  rare  in  the  lower  urinary  pas- 
sages, but  cancer  of  the  kidney  frequently  grows  continuously  into  the  renal 
pelvis,  and  may  invade  the  ureter.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  calculi  in  the 
pelvis  of  a  cancerous  kidney.  It  is  exceptional  for  renal  carcinoma  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  superjacent  integument.  The  intestine,  especially  the  over- 
lying colon,  may  be  perforated  by  the  cancerous  growth.  Intestinal  fistulie 
opening  externally  have  been  caused  by  this  disease.  The  vertebrae  in  some 
cases  are  involved  in  the  malignant  growth.  Pressure  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava  may  cause  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Ascites  is  rare.  Displace- 
ments and  distortions  of  the  abdominal  organs  are  often  the  result  of  pressure 
from  cancerous  tumors  of  the  kidney.  The  diaphragm  may  be  pushed  up- 
ward and  the  lungs  compressed.  If  the  disease  be  unilateral,  the  kidney 
unaffected  by  cancer  is  generally  hypenemic.  In  one  case  the  ureter  of  this 
kidney  was  found  to  contain  blood,  as  well  as  the  ureter  of  the  cancerous 
kidney.  As  pointed  out  by  Kiihn,  this  demonstrates  that  bloody  urine  may 
come  from  the  non-cancerous  as  well  as  from  the  cancerous  kidney.  Amy- 
loid degeneration  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  of  other  parts,  may  be  caused  by 
renal  cancer. 

Upon  microscopical  examination,  the  tumor  presents  the  arrangement  of 
cells  in  alveoli  with  intervening  stroma,  which  was  described  as  characteristic 

1  Acoordini^  to  Kflhn,  secondary  growths  are  found  in  28  per  cent,  of  the  oases  in 
children,  and  in  44  per  cent,  in  adults  (loc*  a/.). 
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of  cancer  in  Part  First,  page  45  et  seq.  The  microscopical  appearanceF  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  the  shape  of  the  cancer  cells,  the  amoant  and 
character  of  the  stroma,  the  degree  of  Tascularity,  varj  in  different  cases. 
The  designation  of  the  tumor  as  medullary  or  as  scirrhus  depends  upon  tbf^ 
variations,  as  has  also  been  explained  in  the  article  on  carcinoma  in  Part 
First.  In  the  soft  renal  cancers,  the  most  frequent  form,  the  alveoli  are 
separated  bj  a  small  amount  of  stroma  and  are  usually  large.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  soft  cancer  of  the  kidney  that  the  alveoli  may  be  separated  &oa 
each  other  in  some  places  by  nothing  but  bloodvessels,  the  appearance  being 
that  bloodvessels  actually  penetrate  the  alveoli.  The  stroma  of  these  cancers, 
in  its  scanty  amount  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  resembles  the  normal 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  stroma  is  not  in  all  places  as  thin  as 
has  been  described,  and  it  may  be  abundant.  In  some  cases  the  cancer  celb 
res'jmble  the  epitlielium  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  being  very  gnmolar  and 
indistinctly  separated  from  each  other.  They  are,  however,  always  irregular 
in  shape.  Cylindrical  celled  epithelioma  of  the  kidney  has  been  desciiM 
by  Wagner.  Waldeyer,  Klebs,  Pereverseff,  and  others  have  described  with 
much  detail  the  development  of  cancerous  alveoli  from  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  of  cancer-cells  from  the  epithelium  of  these  tubes ;  the  tubes  becoming 
dilated,  irregular  in  shape,  giving  off  processes,  and  within  these  dilated 
branching  tubes  the  epithelial  cells  proliferate.  In  the  immediate  neifb- 
borhood  of  the  cancerous  growth,  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney  isoUen 
increased  in  amount,  and  the  tubes  are  in  some  places  compressed  and  in 
others  dilated.  Cancer  seems  to  take  its  origin  more  frequently  from  tlit^ 
cortical  than  from  the  medullary  tubes. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  as  already  stated,  secondary  cancer  of  tbe 
kidneys  has  little  interest.  It  is  generally  latent  as  regards  diaguo^ric 
symptoms.  Both  kidneys  are  affected,  as  the  rule ;  the  disease  does  not 
advance  sufficiently  to  form  appreciable  tumors,  and  there  may  be  no 
symptoms  denoting  renal  disturbance.  Primary  cancer,  on  tbe  other  band, 
is  generally  unilateral,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  direct  attention  to  the  kidney.  Lumbar  pain  on  the  afiected 
side,  extending  down  the  ureter  to  the  thigh,  may  be  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent symptom,  but  it  is  not  so  except  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and 
this  symptom  for  a  long  time  may  be  wanting.  There  are  loss  of  appetit*;, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  other  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  and  denote  an  inroad  upon  the  constitution,  but  they  may  be  loog 
deferred.     The  diagnosis  hinges  upon  the  discovery  of  a  renal  tumor. 

The  tumor  is  felt  between  the  ribs  and  the  pelvis  latero-anterioriy.  It 
varies  greatly  in  size  and  form  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  as  large  as  the 
closed  hand  or  a  child's  head,  and  in  young  subjects  it  sometimes  attains  to 
enormous  dimensions,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Roberts  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  tumor  was  31  pounds.  In  the  pictorial  representation  of  that  case,  tbe 
enormously  enlarged  abdomen  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  attenuated  cbe^ 
and  limbs.  The  tumor  may  be  smooth  or  lobulated.  The  aortic  impal>*^ 
may  cause  it  to  pulsate,  resembling  in  this  respect  an  aneurismal  tumor.  It 
may  be  hard  and  resisting  to  the  touch,  or  it  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuatioD. 
It  is  sometimes  hai*d  to  the  touch  in  some,  and  sofl  in  other,  parts.  The  tomur 
sometimes  retains  the  shape  of  the  kidney,  although  much  enlarged,  bat 
oftener  there  is  so  much  distortion  that  the  shape  is  of  no  value  in  tbe  diag- 
nosis. The  cancerous  disease  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  and  these  may  form  a  mass  which  may  exceed  in  size  the  enlarg^i 
kidney. 

The  first  point  wipth  reference  to  the  diagnosis  is  to  determine  that  the 
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tamor  is  renal.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  from  an  ovarian  and  from  a  fecal  tumor.  It  is  shown  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  liver  or  the  spleen  if  the  fingers  can  be  pressed  between  the 
lower  margin  of  these  organs  and  the  tumor.  The  evidence  afforded  by  per- 
cussion must  not  be  too  confidently  relied  upon.  The  renal  tumor  is  usually 
behind  the  intestine,  and,  therefore,  a  tympanitic  resonance  is  often  obtained 
by  percussing  over  it ;  but  it  is  common  to  find  over  the  liver  and  the  spleen 
this  resonance,  owing  to  its  being  conducted  from  the  colon  and  stomach 
upward  to  a  greater  or  less  height.  Hence  the  resonance  over  the  liver  and 
over  the  spleen  may  be  tympanitic,  although  no  part  of  the  intestine  is  situ- 
ated over  these  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  intestine  situated 
over  a  renal  tumor  may  not  at  all  times  contain  gas,  and  there  may  then  be 
flatness  on  percussion.  Too  much  reliance  on  a  tympanitic  resonance  over  an 
abdominal  tumor,  as  a  differential  point,  is  likely  to  lead  to  error  in  the  diagnosis. 
A  cancerous  kidney  usually  becomes  closely  adherent  to  adjacent  parts,  and 
is  not,  like  the  liver  and  spleen,  lowered  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in 
inspiration.  An  ovarian  tumor  differs  in  being  found  at  first  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  and,  as  it  increases  in  size,  it  extends  upward,  whereas  an  enlarged 
kidney  is  at  first  felt  in  the  hypochondrium,  and,  as  it  enlarges,  it  descends. 
For  further  diagnostic  evidence  of  ovarian  tumors  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  gynaecology.  Fecal  tumors  have  their  characteristics  which  have 
been  considered  (page  495). 

A  renal  cancer  is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  affections  of  the  kidney, 
namely,  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  renal  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and 
cystic  degeneration.  From  the  palpable  characters  of  the  tumor,  this  is  by 
no  means  easy.  With  reference  to  this  differentiation,  the  antecedent  and 
concomitant  symptoms  are  to  be  considered,  and,  as  bearing  on  both  the  seat 
and  the  character  of  the  tumor,  hsematuria  is  pre-eminently  a  diagnostic 
symptom. 

ILpematuria  and  the  existence  of  a  tumor  referable  to  the  kidney  render 
the  diagnosis  of  renal  cancer  almost  positive.  The  analysis,  however,  of  59 
cauaea  by  William  Roberts  gave  28  in  which  hcBmaturia  did  not  occur ;  and  of 
the  larger  collection  of  cases  by  Rohrcr,  this  symptom  was  present  in  only 
3-1  per  cent.  The  absence  of  hsematuria,  therefore,  by  no  means  excludes 
cancer.  Ilsematuria,  too,  without  tumor,  is  not  evidence  of  renal  cancer. 
It  is  the  conjunction  of  the  hsematuria  and  the  tumor  which  establishes  the 
diairnosis ;  and  a  positive  diagnosis  is  not  possible  unless  these  two  events  be 
OOD joined.^ 

The  hsnnaturia  may  occur  for  the  first  time  early  or  late  in  the  progress 

of  the  disease.     It  often  recurs  more  or  less  frequently  after  irregular  inter- 

▼aU.      Tlie  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  profuse,  and  sometimes  it  is  small. 

Clots  formed  in  the  calices  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  imssing  through 

tiie  ureter  may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  which  attend  renal  colic.     Tlie 

ooagula  in  some  instances  become  moulded  in  the  ureter,  and  appear  in  the 

urine  in  the  form  of  casts  resembling  lumbricoid  worms.    Many  of  these  were 

pgfciwed  in  a  case  which   came  under  my  observation.      The  coagula  may 

obstruct  the  ureter  and  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis.     The  blood  sometimes 

coagulates  in  the  bladder,  and  the  coagula  are  with  more  or  less  difficulty 

expelled  tlirough  the  urethra. 

•  With  reference  to  these  two  dia^ontic  events,  namelj,  tumor  and  hsmatuHs, 
Robnr  divides  his  115  cases  into  foar  clasaea  as  follows  :  1.  In  36  cases  there  was 
neither  tamor  nor  haematuria,  and  the  disease  was  therefore  onsuBpected.  2.  In  12 
^  :^jm0^  there  was  bsmatnna  without  tumor.  3.  In  25  casps  there  were  both  tumor  and 
ff^waiMttiriM*    4.  In  42  cases  there  was  tumor  without  hematuria. 
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The  mistake  is  often  made  of  supposing  that  the  urine  may  contain  oelk 
distinctive  of  cancer.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  cells  from  the  tumor  maj  be 
contained  in  the  urine,  but  these  cells  have  no  characters  bj  which  tbej  can 
be  distinguished  as  cancer-cells.  The  normal  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
urinary  bladder  present  such  a  great  variety  of  forms  that  thej  are  often 
taken  as  the  physiological  type  or  paradigm  of  cancerous  cells.  There  is  no 
instance  of  the  diagnosis  having  been  based  upon  the  recognition  in  the 
urine  of  masses  of  cancerous  tissue  of  sutiicient  size  to  detect  an  alveolar 
structure.  If  blood  or  pus  be  contained  in  the  urine,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  albuminuria ;  but,  if  these  elements  be  absent,  renal  cancer 
may  exist  without  any  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  disease  may, 
however,  be  attended  by  changes  in  the  kidney  which  give  rise  to  ccxnsiden- 
ble  albuminuria. 

The  termination  in  cases  of  renal  cancer  ia  inevitably  in  dc^th  sooner  or 
later.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  children  is  shorter  than  in  adults. 
William  Roberts  found  the  average  duration  in  children  about  seven  months 
the  extremes  being  ten  weeks  and  over  a  year.  In  adults  the  average  dura- 
tion was  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  extremes  five  months  and  seven  years. 
Bohrer,  from  his  statistics,  reaches  similar  results.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  the  cases  embraced  in  these  statistical  analyses,  the  latent  period  of  Uie 
disease,  when  there  were  no  symptoms  present,  cannot  be  taken  intoacooont, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  latent  period  may  be  of  long  dara- 
tion.  Wharry  mentions  a  case  which  proved  to  be  one  of  renal  cancer,  in 
which  a  tumor,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  had  been  ascertained  fourteen 
years  before  death.^  Dunlop  has  reported  two  cases,  the  duration  havini^ 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  in  one  from  ten  to  twelve  years  and  in  the 
other  sixteen  ysars.'  Bohrer  cites  a  case  which  lasted  seventeen  yean. 
These  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  can- 
cer in  this  situation  is  tolerated  in  some  instances  for  a  very  long  period, 
and  a  great  length  of  time  may  elapse  without  much  constitutional  distorb- 
ance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  the  tumor 
grows  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  primary  cancer  seated  in  the  kidney,  that  tbe 
tendency  is  much  less  than  in  other  situations  to  extend  to  neighboring  parts, 
or  to  give  rise  to  metastatic  cancerous  disease  in  situations  more  or  less  re- 
mote. Heredity  seems  not  to  be  involved  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  in 
this  situation.     Respecting  the  causation,  nothing  is  known. 

The  indications  for  treatment  have  reference  in  some  cases  to  lumbar 
pain ;  to  the  occurrence  of  renal  colic ;  to  urethral  obstruction  from  clots ;  to 
the  removal  of  coagula  from  the  bladder ;  to  hsematuria  when  the  hemorrhage 
is  profuse,  and  to  other  effects,  symptoms,  or  complications  which  are  liable 
to  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Aside  from  meeting  these  in- 
dications, the  object  of  treatment  is  to  render  the  system  tolerant  oi  the  dis- 
ease as  completely  and  as  long  as  possible.  The  measures  for  this  object  are 
the  same  as  in  other  diseases,  in  the  management  of  which  ail  that  is  to  be 
hoped  for  is  retardation  of  their  progress  and  of  their  inroads  upon  the  con- 
stitution. These  measures  embrace  tonic  remedies,  palliatives,  nutritions 
diet,  and  favorable  hygienic  influences,  moral  and  physical,  in  the  phice  of 
those  which  tend  to  impair  the  ability  to  endure  an  incurable 
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Movable  Kidney. 

One  of  the  kidnejs  is  sometimes  loosened  so  as  to  form  a  movable  tumor 
which  maj  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  condition  is  called 
movable  kidnej,  floating  kidney,  wandering  kidney,  ectopia  renis.  The 
degree  of  mobility  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  kidney  is  normally 
held  in  position  by  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  its  adipose  capsule.  In  movable  kidney  the  adipose  tissue  in 
which  the  normal  kidney  is  imbedded  partly  or  wholly  disappears.  The 
overlying  peritoneum  becomes  lax,  and  may  form  a  partial  or  even  complete 
investment  of  the  kidney.  In  extreme  cases  the  mobility  of  the  organ  is 
restrained  only  by  its  vessels  and  the  ureter.  Unusual  length  of  the  renal 
vessels  is  thought  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  displacement  of  the  kidney. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  intestine  is  interposed  between  a  movable  kidney  and 
the  abdominal  walls.  In  very  exceptional  cases  the  organ  has  been  ibund  in 
front  of  the  intestine.  A  displaced  kidney  may  become  fixed  in  its  abnormal 
position  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

It  id  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  this  abnormality  of 
the  kidneys,  as  the  condition  doubtless  often  exists  without  being  recognized. 
It  is  probable  that  abnormal  mobility  of  these  organs  is  not  very  uncommon. 
It  is  far  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Of  96  cases  collected  by 
Ebetein,  82  were  in  women  and  14  in  men.^  The  right  kidney,  oftener  than 
tiie  left,  is  movable.  Both  organs  may  be  affected.  Of  91  cases  brought 
together  by  Ebstein,  the  right  kidney  was  affected  65  times,  the  left  14 
times,  and  both  kidneys  12  times.'  The  affection  may  be  congenital  or  ac- 
quired. It  is  usually  acquired.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  abnormality  devel- 
oped between  the  twentieth  and  the  forty-fifth  year;  or,  in  other  words, 
during  the  child-bearing  period  in  women.  The  affection  may,  however, 
af»pear  at  any  age.  Mobility  of  the  kidney  is  attributable  to  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  walls  from  pregnancies,  to  the  use  of  corsets,  to  violence,  to 
incrrased  weight  of  the  organ  from  disease,  to  the  pressure  of  tumors  growing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kidney,  and  to  the  traction  of  hernias.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  fat  from  the  adipose  capsule  of  the  kidney,  as  happens  in 
wasting  diseases,  has  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause,  but  its  efficacy  is  doubt- 
ful, irnusual  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy 
may  be  an  element  in  the  causation.  In  congenital  floating  kidney  there  is 
Uiiosilly  some  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  peritoneum  covering  this 
orpan,  or  in  the  length,  origin,  or  distribution  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Movable  kidney  may  exist  without  causing  any  noticeable  symptoms.  In 
nfveral  cases  it  has  been  discovered  accidentally  by  the  physician  while 
tnaking  a  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen.  Usually,  however,  the  con- 
dition gives  rise  to  more  or  less  uneasiness.  The  patient  experiences  often 
a  aense  of  weight  and  a  draprging  pain,  especially  upon  walking  or  standing. 
There  may  be  severe  neuralgic  pain  radiating  from  the  affected  side.  If  the 
tumor  be  first  discovered  by  the  patient,  it  becomes  often  a  source  of  great 
mental  anxiety.  In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  gives  rise  to  the  parox- 
ji»nial  development  of  symptoms  of  considerable  severity,  to  which  the  name 
•*  fcrmptoms  of  incarceration"  was  applied  by  Dietl.  These  symptoms  are 
ehiUin«'S8,  nausea,  vomiting,  prostration,  intense  pain  and  anxiety.  The 
mffectcd  kidney  and  surrounding  tissues  are  swollen  and  sensitive  to  pressure. 
These  symptoms  usually  subside  within  a  few  days  under  the  influence  of 

>  Ebstein,  Ziemssen*s  CyclopsedU  of  the  Prncticn  of  Medicine,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  xv.  p.  765. 

>  Of  65  cases  collected  bj  Roberta,  in  42  the  right  alone  was  movable,  in  9  the  left 
Mloae^  and  in  14  both  kidneys. 
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rest  and  of  opiates.  They  are  relieved  if  the  kidney  be  replaced.  The  ex« 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  incarceration  is  not  satisfactorilj 
established.  The  symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  twisting  of  the  ureter  aoi 
to  retention  of  the  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  organ  from  the  temponur  ob- 
struction thereby  occasioned.  In  this  way  it  is  claimed  that  an  acute  hydro- 
nephrosis and  a  pyelitis  may  develop.  Hydronephrosis  may  co-exist  with 
movable  kidney,  but  this  explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  all 
cases.  The  symptoms  have  more  usually  been  attributed  to  inflammatioD  of 
the  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney.  Another  pos- 
sible explanation  is,  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  partial  strangulation  of  the 
kidney  from  compression  or  from  twisting  of  its  bloodvessels.  A  movable 
right  kidney  pressing  on  the  duodenum  may  be  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  the  latter  sabject 
(page  474).  Constipation  may  be  a  result  of  compression  of  some  part  of  tbe 
intestine,  most  frequently  of  the  colon,  by  a  movable  kidney.  CEdema  of  tbe 
lower  extremities  has  been  described  as  a  result  of  compression  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  by  a  displaced  kidney.  According  to  Roberts,  epigastric  pulsation 
is  in  some  cases  a  prominent  phenomenon  in  connection  with  movable  kidney. 

The  occurrence  of  movable  kidney  is  to  be  recollected  in  determining  tbe 
nature  of  obscure  tumors  within  the  abdomen.  The  recognition  of  tbi^ 
variety  of  tumor  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  diagnostic  points :  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  hypochondriac  region.  It  has  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  nor- 
mal kidney,  and  this  may  be  determinable  by  palpation.  It  is  genenulj 
movable,  and  in  some  cases  it  can  be  restored  to  its  proper  situation.  Ortr 
the  normal  site  of  the  organ  on  the  affected  side,  a  depression  is  sometimt? 
observed,  and  there  is  a  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  derived  from  tbe 
portion  of  the  intestine  which  occupies  the  place  which  the  kidney  sboolu 
have  occupied.  These  two  latter  diagnostic  points  are  available  in  oiJj  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  Other  tumors  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  abr^oct; 
of  their  diagnostic  characters. 

The  inconvenience  and  sometimes  suffering  attending  this  anomaly,  may  be 
obviated,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen 
by  means  of  a  bandage  or  belt  or  abdominal  supporter.  In  attacks  of  |iaib, 
the  organ  should  if  possible  be  replaced ;  rest  and  recumbency  are  to  be  en- 
joined ;  emollient  applications  made  over  the  abdomen,  and,  if  these  meason^ 
do  not  afford  relief,  opiates  are  indicated. 

Benal  Hsmatnria. 

HaBmaturia,  or  bloody  urine,  occurs  in  various  diseases,  as  well  as  aAer 
wounds  and  other  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  Tl^e 
hemorrhage  may  be  renal ;  that  is,  the  blood  may  come  from  either  the  pelvis 
or  the  calyces  or  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  come  from  tbe 
ureter,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra.  TVlien  it  takes  place  from  the  bladder 
or  the  urethra,  whether  it  be  traumatic  or  symptomatic  of  disease,  it  conys 
within  the  province  of  surgery ;  but  the  means  of  determining  that  the  hem- 
orrhage is  either  cystic  or  urethral  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  as 
aiding  him  to  decide  by  exclusion  either  that  the  haematuria  is  renal,  or  tbat 
the  blood  comes  from  the  ureter.  Urethral  hemorrhage  is  easily  discrimi- 
nated. The  blood  escapes  without  any  effort  of  micturition,  and  haematuna 
exists  only  in  so  far  as  blood  remaining  in  the  urethra  is  washed  away  with 
the  flow  of  urine.  Moreover,  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  surgical  exploration.  Cystic  hemorrhage  is  discriminated  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points :  The  passage  of  pure  blood  with  acts  of  mictun- 
tion,  after  the  discharge  of  urine ;  obstruction  to  the  free  escape  of  urine  froo 
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tbe  presence  of  coagula  within  tlie  bladder ;  the  existence  of  a  calculus  or  of  a 
vesical  tumor  as  determined  by  surgical  exploration  ;  the  symptoms  of  either 
cystitis,  ulceration,  or  malignant  disease  ot  the  bladder,  and  finally,  the  fact 
of  the  bladder  having  been  the  seat  of  a  wound  or  injury. 

Excluding  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  as  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  in 
cases  of  hematuria,  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  blood  comes  from 
the  ureter  or  from  the  kidney.  Hemorrhage  from  the  ureter  generally  in- 
volTes  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  this  situation.  If,  therefore,  symptoms 
denoting  this  causation  be  wanting,  and  the  hemorrhage  be  neither  cystic  nor 
urethral,  in  all  probability  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  renal.  In  most 
of  the  cases  of  haematuria  in  which  the  bloody  urine  denotes  a  medical,  as 
distinguished  from  a  surgical,  affection,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the 
kidney.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  hemorrhage  is  both  renal  and  cystic. 
In  tracing  blood  in  the  urine  to  the  kidney,  aside  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
urethra,  bladder,  and  ureter  as  sources  of  the  hemorrhage,  changes  in  the 
urine,  in  addition  to  those  dependent  on  the  presence  of  blood,  and  also  other 
symptoms  of  renal  disease,  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
microscope  is  sometimes  essential  in  determining  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
urine.  Purpurine  may  give  to  the  urine  a  color  resembling  that  caused  by 
blood.  Various  articles  ingested  give  rise  to  an  appearance  of  bloody  urine, 
namely,  the  prickly  pear,  beet-root,  madder,  logwood,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  blood  may  be  present  in  so  small  an  amount  as  not  to  produce  a  bloody 
appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  when  the  microscope  shows  blood-corpuscles  in 
the  sediment.  The  presence  of  blood-casts  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  is 
proof  that  the  hemorrhage  is  renal ;  so,  also,  the  presence  of  fibrinous  casts 
of  the  ureter,  the  latter  being  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
A  smoky  or  sooty  appearance  of  the  urine  denotes  the  presence  of  blood,  and 
is  somewhat  characteristic  of  renal  hemorrhage.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
tliat  blood-corpuscles  may  not  be  discoverable  in  urine  which  has  become 
ammoniacal,  as  under  these  circumstances  they  may  be  speedily  destroyed.  In 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity  the  blood-corpuscles  appear  very  pale.  If,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  urine  denoting  the  presence  of  hzematin,  chemical  tests  may  be  employed, 
or  the  spectroscope.     Bloody  urine  is  always  more  or  less  albuminous. 

Renal  hemorrhage  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  symptom.  As  such, 
it  enters  into  the  clinical  history  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  and,  in  some  rare 
instances,  also  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  caused  by  injury  of 
the  kidney.  It  may  occur  in  pyelitis.  It  is  an  important  symptom  in  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  kidney.  It  may  be  incident  to  simple  renal  congestion, 
either  active  or  passive.  It  is  also  caused  by  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  and  in  very  rare  instances  by  hemorrhagic  infarctions  of  this  organ. 

Hematuria  from  either  renal  or  cystic  hemorrhage,  or  both,  is  a  symptom 
of  certain  diseases  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  hemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis. Thus  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  scorbutus,  purpura  haemorrhagica, 
yellow  fever,  relapsing  fever,  pernicious  malarial  fever,  etc.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  of  these  instances,  however,  there  is  not  true  hemorrhage,  that  is,  the 
blood-corpuscles  do  not  pass  into  the  urine,  but  only  their  coloring  matter,  the 
haemoglobin  which  is  set  free  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  corpuscles.  The  condition  of  the  blood,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
expressed  by  the  terms  haematinuria  or  hsemoglobinuria,  instead  of  haematuria. 

In  cases  of  renal  haematuria,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  over  the  kidneys,  by  means  of  compresses  wet  in  cold  water,  or 
the  ice-bag,  is  indicated.  Internal  haemostatics  which  may  be  employed  are 
tannic  or  gallic  acid,  ergot,  the  muriate  and  other  astringent  preparations  o£ 
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iron,  alum,  and  the  acetate  of  lead.  Aside  from  the  treatment  having  &eet 
reference  to  the  hemorrhage,  indications  are  to  be  derived  from  the  dinettes 
or  morbid  conditions  with  which  it  is  connected  as  a  symptom. 

Endemic  HsDmatnria. 

This  name  is  applied  to  hematuria  occurring  in  Brazil,  Egypt,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  some  other  tropical  countries.  In  1851  Biiharz  discovert 
the  parasite  which  he  called  distoma  hsematobium,  for  which  Cobbold  sub»u- 
tuted  the  name  Bilharzia  hcsmatobia  in  honor  of  the  discoverer.  The  con- 
nection of  this  parasite  with  haematuria  was  ascertained  by  Harley  in  l^tU. 
That  it  is  causative  of  a  disease  prevalent  in  the  countries  above  meDiioD^d, 
has  been  established  by  the  added  researches  of  Griesiuger,  Somdoo,  and 
others.  This  worm,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  is  found  e^peciaUr 
within  the  vessels  of  the  bladder,  of  the  mesentery,  and  througliout  the  portal 
system.  The  ova  and  embryos  may  be  discovered  in  the  urine.  In  a  cai'^ 
observed  by  Roberts,  the  urine  contained  living  embryos  moving  about  wuh 
rapidity  by  means  of  the  long  vibrating  cilia  with  which  they  were  covered. 
Harley,  however,  failed  to  find  living  embryos  in  the  urine. 

The  local  effects  are  manifested  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  urinaij 
cavities,  and  also  in  the  intestinal  canal.  After  death  are  found  in  the  bladder, 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  intestine,  blood-extravasations,  fun* 
gus-like  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  ulcerations.  The  haematuria  is 
often  associated  with  diarrhoea.  The  phenomena  of  the  so-called  Egyptian 
chlorosis  are  explained  in  some  cases  by  the  discovery  of  this  parasite.  Tbi? 
helminthic  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Egypt.  Griesinger  found  the 
parasite  in  117  of  363,  and  Sonsino  in  13  of  34,  autopsies. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  larvs  of  the  parasite  are  contained  in  impure  drink- 
ing water,  and  that  in  this  way  they  gain  entrance  into  the  system.  Cobbold 
thinks  that  the  infection  occurs  from  swallowing  *^ fresh-water  moUusks  which 
contain  the  higher  larval  forms  in  their  encysted  or  pupa  condition.*'^ 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  discovery  of  the  ova,  and  sometimes  ot 
the  embryos,  in  the  urine  and  in  the  dejections. 

The  local  effects  of  the  parasite  occasion  pain  referred  to  the  bladder  and 
kidneys,  together  with  colic  pains,  and  there  may  be  pyrexia  and  general 
symptoms  which  may  suggest  typhoid  fever,  or  septicaemia.  An  accumulatioo 
of  ova  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  renal  or  a  cystic  calculus. 

The  rational  object  of  treatment  is  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  in  the 
blood.  The  remedies  by  which  this  object  can  be  effected,  have  not  b^-n 
ascertained.  The  local  effects  of  the  parasite,  and  the  general  condition,  are 
to  be  treated  according  to  symptomatic  indications.  Harley  recommends 
the  administration  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  of  the  male  fern  (aa  n^^^  ^ 
and  m^v  of  chloroform  daily,  in  order  to  expel  the  ova  from  the  arinarj 
passages,  and  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  to  relieve  renal  pain 
and  irritation.  He  also  recommends  injections  into  the  bladder  of  liqui<U 
containing  wormwood,  oil  of  male  fern,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  <Ktlrr 
to  destroy  the  parasite  or  its  ova  in  this  viscus. 

The  disease  is  rarely  fatal ;  but  it  may  continue  for  a  long  period.  It  mar 
give  rise  to  calculi,  pyelitis,  and,  by  obstructing  the  ureter,  to  hydronephnwLs. 
In  situations  other  than  the  urinary  passages,  it  may  occasion  local  eficcts 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  studied. 

>  For  a  fall  account  of  this  parasite,  vidt  Cobbold 'a  Treatise  on  the  entoaoa  of  maa 
and  animals,  p.  38  et  seg,^  London,  1879. 
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Hnmofflobinnria.     Hsmatinnria. 

In  1865  Harley  reported  cases  of  supposed  haematuria  occurring  in  parox- 
ysms. Other  cases,  under  the  name  intermittent  or  paroxysmal  hcematuria^ 
were  subsequently  reported  by  Dickinson,  Greenhow,  Roberts,  and  otliers. 
More  recently  (1878)  Lichtheim  has  reported  cases,  and  shown  that  the 
urine  does  not  contain  blood,  that  is,  the  red  corpuscles,  but  only  the  coloring 
matter  or  haemoglobin,  and  that  this  constituent  of  the  corpuscles  is  separated 
therefrom,  not  in  the  urinary  organs,  but  within  the  bloodvessels.*  The 
affection,  therefore,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  urinary  system  ;  it  is  a 
baemic  affection.  Lichtheim  calls  it  periodic  hcemoglohinuria.  It  is  also 
distinguished  as  hamcUinuria.  It  has  been  called  false  hematuria.  The 
absence  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  apparent  hsematuric  urine  in  this  affec- 
tion, was  ascertained  by  Pavy  in  1865,  who,  however,  adhered  to  the  name 
paroxysmal  haematuria. 

The  paroxysms  may  be  either  severe  or  slight.  If  more  or  less  severe,  the 
patient  is  attacked  with  a  well-pronounced  chill,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
rigors,  lasting  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  longer.  In  some  cases  pyrexia  and 
sweating  follow,  and  the  paroxysm  then  resembles  closely  that  of  intermittent 
fever,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  occurs  irrespective  of  a  malarial  causation.  In 
the  so-called  haematuric  intermittent  fever  or  miasmatic  haematuria,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  urine  in  most  cases  contains  haemoglobin  without  blood- 
corpuscles.  In  many  and  perhaps  in  most  instances  the  chill  is  not  followed 
by  pyrexia. 

During  or  following  the  chill,  the  urine  passed  has  a  dark  red  color,  and 
ap|>ean)  to  the  eye  to  be  bloody.    The  microscope,  however,  employed  at  once, 
shows  the  absence  of  red  coqiuscles.     There  is  a  chocolate-colored  sediment 
ooDststing  chiefly  of  granular  matter;  the  urine  is  albuminous,  and  sometimes 
contains  dark  granular  and  hyaline  casts.     Peculiar  reddish-yellow  masses, 
Home  times  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  sometimes  resembling  casts,  have  been 
found  in  the  urine.     They  are  probably  derived  from  the  Ijaemoglobin.     The 
Mune  material  has  been  observed  in  the  renal  tubes  in  cases  oi  haemoglo- 
bin aria.     After  the  paroxysm,  with  each  passage  of  urine  it  is  found  to  be 
cl«'an;r,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  normal.     Meanwhile,  the 
other  symptoms  diminish  and  disappear,  and  on  the  day  following  that  of 
Che  paroxysm,  except  the  weakness  due  to  the  latter,  tlie  usual  health  of  the 
fiatient  is  restored.     With  a  light  paroxysm,  there  is  only  a  severe  attack  of 
cliilliness  followed  by  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  symptoms  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  interrupt  the  usual  occupation  of  the  patient.     The  paroxysms  recur 
irregularly,  at  variable  periods.     Two  or  more  daily  sometimes  occur,  or  the 
int^rvalH  may  be  days,  weeks,  or  months.    A  paroxysm  never  occurs  at  night. 
Iij    proportion  as  the  {)aroxysros  are  frequent  and  severe,  patients  present  a 
fjotl^f*  cachectic  aspect,  and  the  affection  is,  in  some  cases,  associated  with 
^^Aundice. 

A  pathological  condition  of  the  blood  stands  in  an  immediate  causative 
relation  to  the  haemoglobinuria  in  this  affection.  Either  the  haemoglobin 
#-4w*afie9  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  or  these  undergo  dissolution  within  the 
}>|<>odvpi«)4elB.  The  hemoglobin  suddenly  set  free  in  the  circulating  fluid  in 
considerable  quantity,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Hence,  the  seat  of  the 
mfr^^t\oi\  is  not  in  the  urinary  system.  The  setting  free  of  the  hxcmoglobin 
in  the  bloo<l,  involves  some  ulterior  causative  agencies.  Of  the  latter  we 
lij^ve*  at  present,  no  knowledge.  A  similar  blood-change  occurs  in  scorbutus, 
io    purpura  haemorrhagica,  in  the  so-called  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  in  some 

I   Mdt  Sammlang  KliDischer  Vortrftge,  von  Volkmann,  No.  134,  1878. 
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cases  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  In  these  diseases  there  a 
said  to  be  ^^  dissolation  of  the  blood."  It  has  been  observed  as  an  effect  of 
inhaling  arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid ;  also  of  phosphorus-poi- 
soning, and  after  the  transfusion  of  lamb's  blood.  The  presence  of  the  blood- 
pigment  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  during  a  paroxysm  of  hsemoglobinnri^ 
and  its  absence  between  the  paroxysms,  have  been  demonstrated.' 

The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  easy.  The  absence  of  blood-«or- 
puscles  in  fresh  specimens  of  urine,  is  the  point  on  which  hinges  the  differ- 
entiation from  true  hsematuria.  The  differentiation  from  other  affi^ctions  in 
which  the  urine  may  have  analogous  appearances,  is  made  by  determining 
the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  the  urine.  This  may  be  determint^d  by  cliem- 
ical  tests.  The  presence  of  haemoglobin  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  iji 
the  spectroscope. 

The  causation  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  generally  involves  the  agency 
of  cold.  Paroxysms  are  generally  attributable  to  some  exposure.  By  avoid- 
ing this  cause,  patients  apparently  escape  recurrence  of  attacks.  Of  the 
modus  operandi  of  this  cause,  and  of  other  causes,  we  possess,  as  yet,  m 
definite  knowledge.  Tiie  affection  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  winter 
season.  Rosenbach  produced  an  attack  in  summer  by  causing  the  patient  to 
bathe  his  feet  in  cold  water.  In  nearly  all  the  reported  cases  the  patients 
have  been  men. 

The  affection  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life.  Paroxysms  may  recur  for  an 
indefinite  period,  but  recovery  may  be  expected  to  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
No  fatal  case  has,  as  yet,  been  reported. 

The  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  consists  in  placing  the  patient  in  bed. 
applying  heat  to  the  surface,  and  giving  internally  hot  drinks  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  form  of  alcoliolic  stimulant.  After  a  paroxysm,  measures  to 
maintain  warmth  of  tlie  surface  are  of  primary  importance.  Exposures  to 
cold  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided.  A  rough,  changeable  cHmave 
may  be  exchanged  with  advantage  for  one  which  is  mild  and  uniform.  Tbt* rv 
are  no  known  remedies  of  special  efRcacy.  Chalybeate  and  other  tooio. 
with  good  alimentation,  and  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  are  to  be  prescribed 
according  to  the  indications  in  individual  cases. 

Chylnria. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  passage  of  urine  which  resembles  milk. 
It  has  sometimes  a  rose  or  pink  tinge  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  blood, 
and  it  is  sometimes  associated  distinctly  with  hsematuria,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  has  the  opaque  white  appearance  of  milk.  After  its  passage  it 
forms  spontaneously  a  solid  coagulum.  It  sometimes  coagulates  within  the 
bladder.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  nitric  acid.  The  microscope  shovs 
the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  the  form  of  minnte  granules,  and  usuaLr 
blood-globules.  The  fatty  matter  is  dissolved  by  ether,  and  the  urine  whicii 
remains  assumes  a  normal  appearance. 

The  disease  prevails  in  certain  tropical  countries.  In  the  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  observation  in  other  countries,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  has  been  ct>D- 
tracted  in  a  hot  climate.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  few 
cases  have  been  reported  by  English  observers.  Abbe  has  reported  two  ca5r5 
occurring  in  this  country,  the  patients  having  never  visited  tropical  r^ons.' 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  cases  in  a  temperate  latitude  are  not  as  rare  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  small  number  which  have  been  reported. 

>  Kuessner,  Deutsche  med.  Wochensohrift,  1879,  No.  37. 

*  Vide  article  by  Robert  Abbe,  M.D.,  in  the  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  l^SO. 
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The  milky  urine,  in  most  cases,  occurs  without  anj  premonition,  and 
fprtierally  without  any  appreciable  exciting  cause.  All  the  urine  passed  per 
diem  may  be  chylous,  or  it  may  in  part  be  normal.  The  chyluria  occurs 
intermittingly,  the  intervals  in  different  cases  varying  from  days  to  months 
and  years.  There  is  no  regularity  as  regards  either  the  duration  of  attacks, 
or  their  recurrence,  or  the  period  during  which  they  continue  to  recur. 
They  cease  to  recur,  and  recovery  takes  place  in  a  minority  of  cases.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks  there  is  no  evidence  of  renal  disease. 

In  severe  cases  there  are  lumbar  pains  and  symptoms  denoting  exhaustion. 
Milder  cases  are  not  only  exempt  from  grave  symptoms,  but  there  may  be 
nothing  which  points  to  any  disease  aside  from  the  passage,  after  irregular 
intervals,  of  milky  urine.     The  disease  is  very  rarely  the  cause  of  death. 

We  possess  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pro<luction  of  chyluria.  In 
1872,  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  discovered  the  existence  of  an  entozoon  in  great 
number  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  patients  affected  with  this  disease.  This 
parasite  is  a  worm  resembling  the  trichina  spiralis,  but  much  smaller,  its 
length  being  ^^  of  an  inch.  Lewis  gave  to  it  the  name  Jilaria  sanguinis 
homints.  He  found  vast  numbers  in  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  portions  of 
the  kidneys  after  death.*  One  theory  is  that  they  injure,  within  the  kidneys, 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatics,  occasioning  thus  the  escape  of  their  contents  into 
the  urinary  canals.  It  is  possible  that  the  molecular  chylous  material  pre- 
exists in  the  blood  in  this  affection. 

Manson,  of  China,  advocates  a  curious  theory,  namely,  that  the  filarial  are 
sucked  up  in  great  numbers  with  the  blood  from  patients  affected  with  this 
diiiease  by  mosquitos ;  that  the  parasite  undergoes  further  development  in 
the  stomach  of  the  latter  animal,  and,  being  discharged  into  water,  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  again  the  human  body.' 

This  fiarasite  has  not  been  found  in  all  cases,  and,  assuming  a  causative 
rebuion  to  the  disease  in  some  cases,  that  it  is  always  referable  to  this  cause 
18  not  certain. 

Gallic  acid,  from  one  to  two  drachms  given  daily,  is  the  remedy  which 
thus  far  has  been  found  most  useful.  Turpentine  is  recommended.  A 
de>ooction  of  mangrove  bark  (rhizophora  racemosa),  an  ounce  given  four 
tioie^i  daily,  is  a  popular  remedy  in  British  Guiana.' 

Diabetes  Insipidus. 

The  term  diabetes  signifies  simply  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  diuresis. 
Tb<^  term  is  applied  to  two  affections  which  differ  essentially  each  from  the 
other.  In  one  of  these  affections  notable  diuresis  exists,  a  given  quantity  of 
the  urine  containing  a  Hmall  proportion  of  solid  constituents ;  that  is,  tlie 
apeciiic  gravity  is  low,  being  sometimes  but  little  above  that  of  spring  water. 
T*he  morbid  abundance  of  urine  in  this  affection  is  due  to  an  excessive  elimi- 
nation of  water  by  the  kidneys.  Considered  as  a  urinary  affection,  it  is 
caiJed  diabetes  insipidus.  The  otiier  affection  to  which  the  term  diabetes  is 
applied,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  This  affec- 
tion will  be  presently  considered. 

A.  morbid  excess  of  water  in  the  urine,  expressed  by  the  terms  hydruria 
and  polyuria,  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  various  fiathological  connections. 
It  ia  a  frequent  symptom  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney,  and  is  not 

t   On  a  Hamatozoon  in  Human  Blood ;  its  relations  to  Chyluria  and  other  diseases, 
ei<*.       Calcutta,  1874. 

a    Vide  article  by  Abbe,  op.  cit. 

a    Vidt,  Roberta  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases,  etc.,  third  Amer.  edition,  1879. 
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infrequent  in  cases  of  the  waxj  kidney.  In  a  case  of  wasting  of  the  kidxieys 
from  iiydronephrosis,  the  organs  having  the  appearance  of  empty  sacs,  \<Aj* 
uria  had  existed  for  two  years,  and  the  case  had  been  diagnosticated  diabetes 
insipidus.  Similar  cases  are  given  by  Roberts  and  Dickinson.  In  rach 
cases  the  polyuria  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  renal  atrophj 
with  which,  as  a  rule,  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  combined.  Polyuria  occurs 
also,  in  some  cases,  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  diseases,  and  of  lesions  caosed 
by  injuries  of  the  skull.  It  is  a  symptom  in  cases  of  hysteria,  asthma,  and 
other  nervous  affections.  In  all  these  instances,  the  polyuria  is  not  properly 
to  be  considered  as  constituting  an  individual  disease.  Polyuria  and  hydniria. 
therefore,  are  terms  not  synonymous  with  diabetes  insipidus.  The  latter  tens, 
if  properly  applied,  denotes  a  disease  characterized  by  an  excess  of  water  io 
the  urine  when  not  symptomatic  of  the  foregoing  diseases. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus,  the  quantity  of  urine  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  health.  It  may  amount  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  quaru 
per  diem.  The  specific  gravity  varies  between  1003  and  1007.  There  is  no 
essential  change  in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  except  the  excess  of  water. 
There  is  thirst  which  leads  the  patient  to  ingest  fluids  in  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  their  loss  by  the  kidneys.  When  deprived  of  other  liquids,  patients 
have  been  known  to  drink  their  own  urine.  The  need  of  drinking  often,  BXfl 
the  frequent  acts  of  micturition,  occasion  much  annoyance  and  interfere  with 
sleep.  The  disease  may  not  otherwise  interfere  with  health.  Patieut»  uf 
either  sex,  affected  with  the  disease,  have  been  able  to  perform  active  labor, 
have  had  children,  and  their  lives  have  apparently  not  been  shortened  by  it. 
It  is  not  incompatible  with  good  appetite,  digestion,  and  nutrition.  It  \i^ 
been  tolerated  for  Mtj  years.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  regards  tl»e 
duration  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  general  health,  if  the  disease  be  on- 
complicated  ;  but  it  is  unfavorable  as  regards  recovery  from  the  disease.  A$ 
remarked  by  Senator :  '^  Recovery  is  rare,  but  death  is  still  more  rare.** 

The  etiology  is  obscure.  The  disease  has  followed  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
an  hereditary  influence  is  involved  in  some  cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  disease  cannot  be  traced  to  any  adequate  causes.  It  occurs  not  infre- 
quently in  infancy.  In  a  proportion  of  about  one-half,  when  the  disease  is 
developed,  patients  are  under  20  years  of  age,  and  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion the  age  is  between  30  and  50.  It  is  extremely  rare  afler  the  age  of  •><). 
The  number  of  males  aflected  with  the  disease  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  females. 

The  pathology  is  unsettled.  The  discovery  by  Bernard  that  a  puncture  a 
little  above  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  will  produce  polyuria  without 
sugar  in  the  urine,  naturally  directed  attention  to  this  situation  as  the  !«eat  ot 
the  disease.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which,  after  death,  lesions  were 
found  to  involve  this  part.  There  is  not,  however,  suflicient  ground  for  as- 
suming that  diabetes  insipidus  depends  on  anatomical  changes  here  or  eUe- 
where  in  the  brain.  The  absence  of  ail  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  exclu- 
sive of  the  polyuria,  in  cases,  the  duration  of  which  extends  over  many  years 
militates  against  this  assumption.  That  the  disease  is  neuropathic  is  Ren- 
dered probable  by  the  occurrence  of  polyuria  as  a  symptom  in  various  nervous 
affections.  The  production  of  polyuria  in  animals  by  division  of  the  splanch- 
nic nerve  favors  this  view.  A  reasonable  hypothesis  attributes  the  polyuris 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  renal  capillaries  from  influences  exerted  through  the 
vaso-motor  system.  This  effect  may  be  produced  either  by  a  |iaral}*tic  eflkt 
through  the  splanchnic  nerve,  or  by  an  active  dilatation  of  the  capillari«^  hy 
an  excitation  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  {vide  page  857).  The  presence  of  ino*i if 
in  the  urine  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  the  |K>lyuria.  Thi? 
principle  appears  in  the  urine  if  a  large  quantity  of  fluids  be  ingested  by 
healthy  persons. 
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The  polyuria  in  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  may  be  suspended  during  the 
continuance  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  disease.  Excluding  cases  of  poly- 
uria as  symptomatic  of  cerebral  or  of  renal  lesions,  diabetes  insipidus  is  an 
extremely  rare  disease.  The  basis  of  the  diagnosis  is  a  persistent  polyuria 
which  is  independent  of  these  lesions.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  polydipsia.  In  the  latter  disease  the  excess  of  water  in  the  urine  is  an 
effect  of  the  excess  of  liquid  ingested.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  exceed  the 
quantity  of  drink,  and  if  polyuria  continue  notwithstanding  a  restriction  of 
the  latter,  the  difl^erential  diagnosis  is  established.  From  diabetes  mellitus 
the  discrimination  is  easy.  The  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  distinc- 
tive, but  the  exclusion  of  that  disease  is  rendered  i)ositive  by  the  negative 
result  of  testing  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  sugar. 

It  is  injudicious  to  attempt  to  limit  the  excess  of  the  water  in  the  urine  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  ingested  liquid.  The  disease  is  not  thereby  cured, 
and  not  only  is  there  suffering  from  thirst,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  polyuria 
continues,  serious  evils  may  arise  from  a  morbid  reduction  of  water  in  the 
blood.  Theoretically  it  is  an  object  of  treatment  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
renal  capillaries.  In  a  case  reported  by  Da  Costa,  recovery  within  a  short 
period  was  apparently  effected  by  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot-— drachm  doses 
increased  to  two  drachms  and  given  three  times  daily.  This  remedy  was 
recommended,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  many  years  ago  by  Prof.  Gross. 
Ergot  or  ergotin  has  been  found  useful  by  others.  Other  remedies  which  are 
recommended  are  gallic  acid  and  valerian. 

The  patient's  strength  is  to  be  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  by  tonic 
remedies,  good  alimentation,  and  favorable  hygienic  influences. 

The  disease  is  not  in  itself  fatal ;  but  it  may  occasion  more  or  less  exhaus- 
tion and  thus  increase  the  liability  to  death  from  associated  or  intercurrent 
affections. 

Diabetes  Kellitns. 

An  increased  flow  of  urine  or  diuresis,  is  generally  a  notable  feature  of  the 
Afi*ection  now  to  be  considered.  The  distinctive  feature,  however,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  grape  sugar  or  glucose  in  the  urine ;  hence  the  significance  of  the  term 
mellitus.  Glycosuria  and  melitnria  are  other  names  applied  to  the  affection 
characterized  by  saccharine  urine.  The  affection  is  far  from  being  of  frequent 
occurrence,  yet  it  is  not  so  rare  but  that  cases  come  under  the  observation  of 
e^-ery  physician.  From  the  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
f^rralion  within  the  last  few  years,  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  disease 
14  loan  rare  than  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  world.  One  reason  of  its  appa- 
rv'nt  infrequency  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  cases  which  end  fatally 
with  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Sugar  in  the  urine,  like  albuminuria,  may  occur  as  a  symptom  in  various 

pAChoiogical  connections.     It  follows  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  inhalation 

of  chloroform  or  ether,  an  epileptic  or  an  hysteric  paroxysm,  some  violent 

emotion,  etc.     The  sugar  under  these  circumstances  is  usually  not  abundant, 

mn<l  the  urine  contains  it  for  a  brief  period  only.     As  the  distinctive  feature 

of  jui  individual  aflTection,  the  sugar  which  the  urine  contains  is  in  greater  or 

l«n»fi  abundance,  and  it  continues  more  or  less  persistently.     Even  when  the 

^fftsctwn  exists,  the  saccharine  urine  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  symptom.     It  does 

not  constitute  the  affection.     It  is  incidental  to,  or  an  effect  of,  the  real  d\%' 

e3«e«     The  sugar  exists  in  the  urine  because  it  pre-exists  in  the  blood  and  is 

crxcret^  by  the  kidneys.     But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  true  seat 

»n<i  nature  of  the  disease  are  not  established,  and,  therefore,  provisionally,  it 

%*    n^med  as  if  it  were  a  disease  of  the  urinary  system,  and  is  included,  for 

f^he  sftke  of  convenience,  among  the  diseases  affecting  this  system. 
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An  abnormal  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  morhid 
condition  called  gljcohaemia.  Glycohsemia  stands  in  an  immediate  causative 
relation  to  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine ;  glycosuria  is  an  effect  of  tlie 
glycohsemia.  The  latter  stands  in  a  nearer  relation  tlian  the  former  to  iIk* 
patliology  of  diabetes  mellitus.  The  pathology  of  glycohaemia  is  the  pathologr 
of  the  diabetic  disease.  Glycohsemia  has  been  considered  in  Part  1.  amoog 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  {vide  page  73),  and  hence,  in  now  treat- 
ing of  diabetes  mellitus  as  an  individual  disease,  it  will  be  considered  exclu- 
sively in  its  practical  aspects. 

Clinical  History. — Notable  increase  of  the  urine,  or  polyuria,  is  nsuallT 
the  symptom  which  first  awakens  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  disea^f. 
Not  only  are  the  acts  of  micturition  more  frequent,  but  the  quantity  of  uribe 
passed  in  a  given  time  is  much  greater  than  in  health.  The  urine  is  deficient 
in  color  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains.  The  ap^iear- 
ance  is  generally  clear,  as  well  as  pale.  It  has  frequently  a  sweetish  odor 
like  that  of  whey.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  perceptible  to  the  taste.  Flies 
and  bees  are  attracted  to  it,  if  emitted  on  the  ground.  The  density  exoeeils 
that  of  healt]iy  urine,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar.  The  speci^c 
gravity  varies  between  1030  and  1074,  the  latter  being  an  extreme  of  in- 
creased density.  The  reaction  is  in  most  cases  feebly  acid ;  it  is  sometim»^ 
neutral,  and  in  rare  cases  alkaline.  The  water  of  the  urine  is  more  or  l<fs» 
increased;  hence,  the  increased  quantity  of  urine.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  generally  very  great,  and  sometimes  enormous.  It  mav 
amount  to  thirty  pints,  or  even  more,  in  the  24  hours.  The  frequent  calls 
to  micturate  are  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and  especially  during  Digit 
they  constitute  a  serious  evil  by  interfering  with  sleep.  The  action  of  the 
sugar  on  the  urethra  is  apt  to  occasion  a  sense  of  heat  and  stinging  pains ; 
excoriation  of  the  prepuce  and  glatis  is  sometimes  produced,  and  may  lead  to 
phimosis.  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  diabetes  by  an  examination  of  tk« 
urine  in  a  case  in  which  the  patient  complained  only  of  an  itching  sensation 
in  the  middle  of  the  penis,  there  being  no  increase  of  urine,  no  thirst,  and 
no  symptom  of  any  disease  except  that  just  mentioned.  The  urine  was  found 
to  be  loaded  with  sugar.  In  women,  eczema  of  the  vulva  is  a  frequent  effect, 
giving  rise  to  distressing  pruritus.  It  has  been  stated  that  more  liquid  i5 
contained  in  the  urine,  in  some  cases,  than  is  ingested.  This  may  be  tnie 
for  a  limited  period,  but  examinations  extending  over  several  days  show  that, 
large  as  is  the  quantity  of  urine,  it  falls  short  of  the  amount  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  food  and  drink.  As  regards  the  normal  solid  constituents  of  t!.^ 
urine,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  diminished.  The  sugar  in  the  urine  does  no; 
displace  these  constituents,  namely,  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.;  the  urea,  in  fa*-:, 
has  been  found  considerably  more  abundant  than  in  health.  If  albuminaria 
exist,  it  shows  either  the  existence  of  coincident  renal  disease,  or  those  condi- 
tions which,  under  other  circumstances,  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  albamfo 
in  the  urine. 

Cases  differ  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  amount  of  sugar. 
Generally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  quantity  of  urine  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  are  not  large,  but  the  increase  of  both  is  progressirf 
as  the  disease  advances.  Exceptionally  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  not  in- 
creased, although  abounding  in  sugar.  This  has  been  true  of  several  ca5(< 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  patients  not  being  under  trpat- 
ment,  and  for  tliis  reason  the  disease  is  liable  to  he  overlooked.  The  qnantitj 
of  both  urine  and  sugar  also  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  hemz 
generally  largest  within  a  certain  period  after  meals.  According  to  Boi'- 
chardat,  the  average  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  quantity  of  urine  is  32  to  35 
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to  1000.  The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine  during  twenty-four 
hours  has  been  known  to  amount  to  thirty-two  ounces.  Inosite  has  been 
iound  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  after  the  grape  sugar  had  disappeared,  the 
quantity  of  urine  remaining  large,  and  it  has  been  discovered  in  some  speci- 
mens associated  with  grape  sugar.  Its  significance  is  probably  the  same  as 
in  diabetes  insipidus,  that  is,  its  presence  is  due  to  the  polyuria.  The  urine 
has  also  been  found  in  some  cases  to  contain  acetone  and  alcohol. 

The  urine,  when  preserved  for  several  days,  undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation ;  it  remains  acid,  and  is  devoid  of  the  ammoniacal  odor  which  is  emitted 
by  decomposed  healthy  urine.  It  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  development  of 
the  torula  cerevisice  or  yeast  fungus. 

Emaciation  is  usually  marked  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time. 
Cases  differ  as  regards  the  nipidity  of  the  emaciation.  In  general,  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease ;  but  it  is  affected  in  a  greater  measure  by  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  evident  that  certain  alimentary  principles  which  in 
health  contribute  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  are  lost  to  nutrition 
in  this  disease.  The  development  of  other  affections,  especially  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  increases  the  emaciation.  The  occurrence  of  diabetes  is  not 
infrequently  preceded  by  embonpoint,  more  or  less  excessive. 

Increase  of  the  appetite  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient 
ingests  much  more  food  than  in  health.  The  abnormal  appetite  may  amount 
to  bulimia  or  polyphagia.  This,  coupled  with  progressive  decrease  of  weight, 
should  excite  suspicion  of  the  disease.  Exceptionally  the  appetite  is  not 
increased,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  more  or  less  impaired.  Not  infrequently, 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  appetite  fluctuates,  being  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less  than  in  health.  It  fails  as  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal 
termination. 

Thirst  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  occurring  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  increased.  It  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  diuresis.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  ingested  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  necessity  of  drink 
during  the  night  contributes,  with  the  calls  to  urinate,  to  prevent  sleep. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience.  The  tongue 
is  sometimes  moist  and  coated,  and  sometimes  dry  and  reddened.  The  gums 
are  generally  affected  ;  they  are  softened,  and  either  pale  or  reddened,  bleed- 
ing readily  on  pressure.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become  loosened.  The  saliva 
is  usually  acid. 

Digestion,  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  or  until  serious  complications 
occur,  generally  appears  to  be  well  performed.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  however, 
are  not  uncommon.  If  vomiting  occur,  the  vomited  matter  is  found  to  con- 
tain sugar.  Sugar  is  also  contained  in  the  feces.  Constipation  is  the  rule, 
but,  in  some  cases,  diarrhcea  alternates  with  constipation.  The  dejections 
show  a  deficiency  of  bile.  Caries  of  the  teeth  is  apt  to  occur  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

The  respiratory  function  is  not  disordered,  save  by  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tions with  which  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  complicated,  especially  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  respirations  are  somewliat  under  the  normal  fre- 
quency if  there  be  no  pulmonary  complication.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  is  less  than  that  of  health.  The  breath  has 
a  mawkish,  sweetish  odor  which  is  quite  characteristic.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  odor  of  hay  and  of  apples.  I  have  recognized  a  patient  whom 
I  had  examined  at  a  clinic  months  before,  and  whose  features  I  had  entirely 
forgotten,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently  near  for  the  odor  of  his  breath  to  be 
perceptible.  In  repeated  instances  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  the  dise^ise  by 
59 
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this  peculiar  odor.     The  condition  of  the  gums  and  teeth  renders  the  breath 
in  some  cases  fetid. 

The  circulation  offers  no  symptoms  of  importance.  The  pulse,  if  at  all 
affected,  is  oftener  retarded  than  accelerated,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the 
effect  of  complications.  I  have  observed  capillary  congestion  of  the  surface 
in  a  notable  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered ;  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  axilla  shows  a  temi)erature  of  96°  or  95°  F.  in  some  case« 
in  which  the  disease  is  uncomplicated.  The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  rou^b. 
It  is  rare  for  perspiration  to  occur  except  when  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be- 
comes developed.  Furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  not  uncom* 
mon.  Itching  of  the  skin  is  a  symptom  which  sometimes  occasions  much 
annoyance.  Diabetics  are  subject  to  carbuncles,  boils  and  various  emptionii, 
namely,  psoriasis,  lichen,  eczema,  and  impetigo.  Spontaneous  gangrene  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  an  occasional  event.  I  have  known  of  several  instances 
in  which  this  event  occurred.  The  gangrene  resembles  that  of  gangrena 
senilis.  Ulcerations  of  the  lower  limbs,  without  gangrene,  have  been  observed. 
In  protracted  cases  oedema  of  the  legs  frequently  occurs.  Bright's  disease  is 
an  occasional  complication  of  diabetes. 

Muscular  feebleness  is  more  or  less  marked  and  progressive.     Aside  from 
the  effect  of  complications,  the  patient  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  to  the  exces- 
sive excretion  of  the  urine,  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains,  and  the 
duration  of  the  disease.     Troubles  of  vision  are  not  very  infrequent.     Ambly- 
opia, or  feebleness  of  vision,  sometimes  occurs  early,  and  may  eventuate,  a« 
the  disease  advances,  in  confirmed  amaurosis,  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  vision  was  more  or  less  affected  in  20  out  of  162  cases  of  diabetes  ob- 
served by  M.  Fauconneau  Dufresne.     In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the 
vision  is  affected,  the  defect  is  slight  or  moderate.     Complete  amauroc^is  is 
extremely  rare.     In  the  cases  in  which  amaurosis,  complete  or  incom|4ete, 
exists,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  atrophy  of  the  optic  disks.     Retinitis  is  ik 
ground  for  suspecting  that  albuminuria  co-exists.     The  diabetic  conditioo 
also  favors  the  development  of  soft  cataract.     Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  shovn^ 
by  injecting  syrup  beneath  the  skin  of  the  frog,  that  sugar  has  a  direct  acticko 
on  the  crystalline  lens.     In  some  cases  recovery  from  defect  of  vision  occur- 
ring in  diabetes  takes  place  after  the  sugar  has  disappeared  from  the  orix»e. 
The  mental  condition  frequently  undergoes  a  marked  change ;  the  patient 
becomes  irritable,  sad,  and  hypochondriacal;   the  intellectual  facultit^  mr^ 
enfeebled,  and  sometimes  the  mental  weakness  amounts  nearly  to  imbecility . 
Diminution  and,  at  length,  extinction  of  venereal  desire,  belong  to  the  cltnicml 
history  of  the  disease.     This  effect  frequently  occurs  early  in  the  himorx  m* 
the  disease,  before  the  general  powers  of  the  system  are  much  redncnL       It 
may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.     It  is  not,  however,  a  otmi- 
stant  symptom.     In  women,  the  menstrual  discharge  gradually  diminisbcA  mnti 
is  at  length  suppressed. 

The  march  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow.  Its  development  w  iflnprrw 
ceptible,  and,  when  discovered,  it  had  probably,  in  most  case«,  exiMe^  tc^ 
a  considerable  period.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  iu 
mencement.  But,  dating  from  the  time  when  its  existence  is  know 
most  cases  it  continues  for  many  months,  and  not  infrequently  for  many  > 
before  ending  fatally.  Its  duration  is  indefinite  and  variable.  ExcepCM»tftalN  « 
it  runs  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  Generally  in  these  cases  the  patient  ««  cvt 
off  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  Any  important  disease  supervening  ^ 
this  is  very  apt  to  destroy  life  ;  for  example,  pneumonitis  in  a  diabrtic  (*t>«>m 
is  usually  fatal.  Griesinger  found  the  mean  duration  in  223  cases  tobv*  trx^ 
two  to  three  years.    Of  700  cases  noted  by  Prout,  only  2  were  living  at 
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^f  ten  years  from  the  time  when  the  disease  had  been  ascertained.^  During  the 
progress  of  intercurrent  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  the  sugar  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  disappear  from  the  urine.  Under  these  circumstances, 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  favorable. 

Causation. — Our  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  this  disease  is  completely 
barren  of  well-ascertained  facts  beyond  the  influence  of  age.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  30  and  50  years.  The  disease  occurs 
in  infancy,  youth,  and  advanced  life,  but  instances  are  rare.  As  regards 
pathogenetic  influences  pertaining  to  climate,  season,  diet,  temperament, 
habits  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  conjectures,  without  any  precise  informa- 
tion. Men  are  oftener  aflected  than  women.  Of  the  225  cases  analyzed  by 
Griesinger,  in  172  the  patients  were  men,  and  in  53  women. 

In  a  considerable,  not  a  large,  number  of  instances  the  disease  follows  some 
injury  of  the  head  or  spine  or  a  concussion  of  the  whole  body.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  glycosuria  may  have  been  only  a  transient  symptom,  and 
in  other  instances  there  may  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  any  causative  connec- 
tion, considering  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  such  causation  is  evident. 
There  is  no  constant  connection  between  the  disease  and  cerebral  lesions 
affecting  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
on  animals  showed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  glycosuria.  Autopsical 
examinations  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  have  failed  to  discover  lesions  in 
this  situation,  and  lesions  have  been  found  here  when  diabetes  had  not 
existed.  Nor  has  a  pathological  connection  of  the  disease  with  any  anatom' 
ical  changes  in  the  liver  been  ascertained.' 

The  disease  in  some  cases  has  been  attributed  to  violent  mental  emotions. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact  of  sugar  existing  in 
the  urine  is  not  alone  sutRcient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  under 
consideration.  Sugar,  generally  in  small  quantity,  and  for  a  transient  period, 
is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  various  maladies.  In 
aged  persons  the  urine  sometimes  temporarily  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  sugar.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country, 
of  advanced  life,  three  years  ago,  was  led  to  observe  that  the  quantity  of  his 
urine  was  notably  increased.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  sugar.  Without  any  medicinal  treatment  or  change  of  diet, 
the  diuresis  ceased,  and  no  evidence  of  diabetes  subsequently  occurred.  A 
number  of  similar  instances  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I  have  known 
much  needless  uneasiness  to  be  occasioned  by  announcing  to  a  patient  the 
discovery  of  a  trace  of  sugar  after  an  analysis  of  the  urine. 

If  diabetes  exist,  saccharine  urine  is  more  or  less  persistent,  the  amount 
of  sugar  is  unusually  large,  and  generally  the  quantity  of  urine  is  notably 
increased.  These  points  relating  to  the  urine  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 
easy  and  positive.  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  other  symptoms  belonging 
to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and,  on  testing  with  the  urinometer,  the  specific  gravity  be 
found  high,  sugar  is  probably  present.  In  cases  of  polyuria,  in  which  only 
the  water  of  the  urine  is  increased,  as  in  diabetes  insipidus,  the  specific 
gravity  is  extremely  low,  sometimes  but  little  above  that  of  spring-water. 
The  fragrant  odor  of  diabetic  urine  is  characteristic,  and  it  froths  readily  on 
agitation,  the  air-bubbles  remaining  for  some  time.     But  the  practitioner 

I  Archtv  fQr  physiologische  Heilkunde,  1859-60-62. 

'  Vide  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  and  Senator  in  Ziemssen's  Cyo.,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  zvi. 
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should  not  be  satisfied  without  demonstrative  proof  of  the  presence  of  engv. 
Of  the  several  methods  of  testing  urine  for  sugar,  one  readily  available  is  tlie 
fermentation  test.  A  common  test-tube  or  phial  containing  a  little  ordinanr 
yeast  is  to  be  filled  with  urine,  inverted  and  placed  in  a  saucer  containing  the 
urine,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  Kept  at  a  temperature 
of  70^  Fahr.,  fermentation  ensues,  and  the  gas  formed  rises  in  the  tube  and 
displaces  the  urine.  The  gas  is  showii  to  be  carbonic  acid  from  its  failure  to 
support  combustion.  .  Christison  states  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  the  fermentation  test  represents  a  grain  of  sugar.  Of  the  various 
other  methods  of  testing  for  sugar,  the  employment  of  Fehling's  solutioa  ia 
the  most  convenient,  and  it  is  sufficiently  reliable.  I  have  found  this  solution, 
as  prepared  by  Squibb,  to  remain  unchanged  for  a  year  kept  in  a  glass-stop- 
pered bottle,  although  used  almost  daily.  Boettger's  test  with  the  subnitnue 
of  bismuth  is  readily  applied.  The  polarization  test  is  probably  the  mart 
accurate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  for  clinical  purposes.  If  it 
be  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  a  given  period, 
the  volumetric  method  of  analysis  by  Fehling,  or  Roberts'  differential  density 
method  may  be  employed.^  Examinations  of  urine  are  to  be  repeated,  in  the 
first  place,  to  settle  the  persistence  of  the  saccharine  condition,  and,  in  tbf 
second  place,  with  reference  to  improvement  or  otherwise.  In  general,  it 
suffices  for  these  objects  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  its  specific  gravity,  the  existence  of  sugar  having  been  already 
ascertained. 

Prognosis — Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  offers  small  encouragement  as  regards  the  prospect  of  permanent  re- 
covery. Of  course,  in  this  statement  reference  is  had  to  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  based  on  persistency  of  the  diabetic  condition.  Undoubtedly 
recoveries  have  taken  place.  Data  are  wanting  for  determining  the  projior- 
tion  of  radical  cures,  but  they  form  a  small  minority.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  diabetic  condition  may  be  notably  ameliorated,  ^ot 
infrequently  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  reduced  to  within  the  normal 
limits,  the  sugar  completely  disappearing,  and  the  patient  regaining  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  weight  and  strength.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  relapse  occurs  sooner  or  later. 

Patients  are,  however,  generally  cut  off  by  intercurrent  afifections.  The 
existence  of  this  disease  impairs  the  ability  to  cope  with  affections  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  not  prove  serious.  If  the  disease  continue 
for  a  long  time  without  complications  or  supervening  affections,  it  induces  an 
extreme  degree  of  debility  and  marasmus.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  of  long  duration,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes 
developed,  and  this  hastens  the  fatal  issue.  Phthisis  was  the  immediate  eaax 
of  death  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Griesinger. 

An  early  diagnosis  diminishes  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  The  clianccs 
of  arresting  the  disease  are  greater  if  it  be  recognized  before  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  system  has  undergone  much  deterioration.  This  fact  enforces 
the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all  cases  in  which  there 
are  any  grounds  for  suspecting  its  presence ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  thai 
sugar  is  sometimes  persistently  present  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  not 
much,  nor  even  at  all,  increased.  Examination  of  the  urine  for  sugar  should 
not  be  omitted  whenever  failure  of  strength  or  emaciation  occurs  without 
apparent  cause,  and  especially  if  the  appetite  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished.    Unusual  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  or  fauces,  acidity  of  the  saliva, 

1  Vide  Roberts  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases,  Am.  ed.,  1879. 
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diyness  of  the  skin,  impairment  of  vision,  diminution  or  extinction  of  vene- 
real desire,  in  men  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  prepuce  or  glans  penis, 
and  in  women  pruritus  vulvae,  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  this  disease.  Notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  of  course,  should 
excite  strong  suspicion,  but  a  certain  amount  of  increase  may  take  place  with- 
out the  attention  of  the  patient  being  excited,  or  the  patient  may  not  deem 
it  a  symptom  of  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  physician 
to  direct  inquiries  to  this  point. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  disease  has  been 
held  in  abeyance,  the  patients  having  apparently  recovered  ;  that  is,  the  urine 
has  been  free  from  sugar,  and  the  general  health  good.  In  this  statement  it 
is  not  intended  to  include  only  those  cases  of  temporaxy  diabetes  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  end  in  recovery.  The  occurrence 
of  these  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  prognosis.  In  the 
cases  belonging  in  this  category  which  I  have  seen,  the  patients  have  been 
middle  aged  or  advanced  in  years,  and  they  have  generally  had  considerable 
embonpoint. 

The  age  and  the  weight  of  the  body  have  a  bearing  on  the  prognosis.  The 
prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient;  and  as 
regards  this  disea<)e  corpulency  is  distinctly  an  advantage.  In  respect  of  prog  • 
nosis,  also,  much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  carry  out  effectually 
the  dietetic  treatment.  My  experience,  which  has  been  considerable  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  led  me  to  modify  somewhat  the  views  respecting  prog- 
nosis which  were  expressed  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work.  The  dis- 
ease seems  to  me  less  formidable  than  heretofore,  provided  proper  treatment 
be  adopted  and  persisted  in.  Moreover,  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases 
which  illustrate  the  tolerance  of  the  disease  by  those  who  have  not  been 
ttware  of  its  existence,  and  by  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  rigid  dietetic 
restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  sudden  death  with 
what  has  been  termed  diabetic  coma.     In  one  of  these  cases  the  patient  was 
A  merchant  who  came  from  a  southern  State  to  New  York  to  purchase  goods. 
lie  contracted  a  simple  pharyngitis  which  kept  him  within  doors.    The  urine 
contained  sugar  in  abundance.     With  no  symptoms  which  foreshadowed  any 
immediate  danger,  he  suddenly  became  comatose,  with  greatly  disturbed  res- 
piration, for  which  physical  signs  gave  no  explanation,  and  died  within  a  few 
hours.     Another  case,  probably  of  diabetic  coma,  was  still  more  striking.     A 
woman  about  40  years  of  age  had  suffered  from  some  dyspeptic  ailments,  but 
on  the  day  preceding  the  night  of  her  death  she  liad  felt  unusually  well,  had 
out  of  doors,  and  had  dined  heartily.     Shortly  after  dinner  she  was 
with  an  attack  of  coma  and  convulsions,  preceded  by  long-continued 
piercing  screams.     She  regained  her  consciousness  after  free  vomiting,  but 
sh«    soon  relapsed  into  quiet  coma,  and  died  comatose  within  a  few  hours. 
Se'ren  pints  of  urine  were  withdrawn  from  the  bladder  during  the  coma  (the 
^pu  fgT.  1.015),  and  it  was  found  to  contain  both  sugar  and  albumen.     Neither 
d^imbftsten  nor  renal  disease  had  been  suspected  in  this  case,  and  within  a  few 
of  her  death  the  urine  had  been  carefully  examined  for  albumen,  casts, 
ugar  with  a  negative  result.     In  another  case,  of  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  hid  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  intense  pain,  apparently  from  enteralgia, 
occurred  a  suddenly  profuse  discharge  of  urine  followed  by  coma  and 
The  urine  was  found  to  contain  sugar  which  had  not  been  found  on 
examinations. 
TThe  last  two  of  these  cases  exemplify  a  fact  ascertained  by  other  observom, 
Ijf  the  development  of  diabetes  within  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days 
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before  death.  The  disease  in  these  cases  has  been  distinguished  as  diaheie$ 
acutus  and  acut%snmu$} 

The  phenomena  of  diabetic  coma  point  very  distinctly  to  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  a  toxic  agent  in  the  blood.  That  this  agent  is  acetone,  as  has 
been  supposed,  is  not  established  {vide  Acetonaemia,  p.  75).  The  attacks 
have  a  resemblance  to  those  referable  to  uraemia,  but  they  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation. 

Treatment The  essential  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  dietetic.    The 

object  is  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  sugar  and  starch  from  the  diet. 
In  proportion  as  this  object  is  effected,  the  glycohaemia  and  glycosuria  dimin- 
ish. Not  infrequently  all  evidence  of  the  disease  disappears  under  strict 
dietetic  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Difficulties 
in  the  way  of  success  from  this  treatment  arise  from  the  inability  to  carry  it 
out  rigidly.  Patients  sometimes  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  adopt 
and  persevere  in  the  dietetic  restrictions.  In  some  cases  this  difficulty  does 
not  exist,  but  the  system  will  not  tolerate  the  restrictions;  the  vital  functions 
give  way  under  the  continuance  of  the  treatment.  Complications  or  a56o- 
ciated  diseases  sometimes  render  its  adoption  impracticable. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  physician  is  responsible  for  want  of  success  from 
dietetic  treatment,  his  instructions  not  being  given  with  sufficient  precision. 
It  will  not  answer  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  saccharine  and  starchy  artidr^ 
of  diet  are  to  be  avoided.     Most  patients  have  not  sufficient  knowh^dgfr  at* 
alimentary  principles  to  discriminate  correctly  the  food  which  is  allowable. 
I  have  known  instances,  for  example,  of  diabetic  patients  eating  fret* !y  of  rye 
and  corn-meal  bread,  under  the  belief  that  only  wheat  bread  was  ioterdicti^ 
It  is  essential  that  a  written  or  printed  list  be  furnished  to  patients  of  all  tl.*» 
articles  which  may  enter  into  the  diet,  and  of  all  those  which  are  to  be  «*x* 
eluded.     Such  a  list  is  essential  in  order  to  meet  another  requisite  for  soore^-i. 
The  dietetic  treatment  must  be  made  to  satisfy,  not  only  the  nt^nis  of  nutri- 
tion, but  the  desires  of  the  patient.     This  can  be  done  only  by  varying  th-^ 
articles  of  diet  from  day  by  day,  by  making  combinations  to  suit  the  af)f>rtit«'. 
and  by  the  preparation  of  food  in  ways  to  be  acceptable  to  the  taste.     Henc^^ 
the  diet-list  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

Bread  occasions  more  difficulty  than  any  other  article  of  food.     The  foi>r^ 
of  the  phrase  "staff  of  life,"  as  applied  to  bread,  is  appreciated  when    i.  •- 
attempt  is  made  to  exclude  it  persistently  from  the  diet.    Diabetic  (4itieiit«  «< 
good  resolution  are  apt  to  commence  the  dietetic  treatment  with  the  convict  9«>fi 
that  they  can  do  very  well  without  bread,  but,  ailter  a  time,  the  desire  tor  u 
becomes  too  imperative  to  be  resisted  without  great  discomfort.     The   face 
then,  is  to  be  accepted,  that  some  form  of  br^kd  must  enter  into  the 
Different  substitutes  for  bread  which  have  been  devised  do  not  sati^lir  \ 
want  of  it.     Flour  consisting  only  of  bran,  prepared  after  Complin's 
is  generally  tolerated  but  for  a  short  time.     Patients  soon  have  a  rrpu] 
for  it,  and,  as  it  is  innutritions,  there  is  then  no  advantage  in  persisting  «a  it« 
use.    This  is  measurably  true  also  of  flour  consisting  of  pure  gluten,  and  o<*  \\m» 
almond  flour  recommended  by  Pavy.     Either  a  certain  quantity  of  0*^1x1^17 
bread  must  be  allowed,  or  a  flour  used  containing  a  diminishcnl  propnrti  41  . 
starch  without  its  entire  exclusion.     A  flour  prepared  by  the  •*  New   Y-  r^ 
Health  Food  Co.,"  called  gluten  flour,  contains  a  moderate  pro|H«rtioa  ot  <«%Arri 
An  analysis  made  for  me  by  Prof.  Doremus  gave  twenty  per  cent-  of 
whereas  in  ordinary  flour  the  proportion  is  from  sixty  to  eigbrr 
Bread  made  from  this  so-called  gluten  flour  is  palatable.    In  a  nombcr 

1  FUs  Senator,  op,  at. 
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in  which  I  have  advised  its  use,  patients  have  found  it  to  be  a  satisfactory 
form  of  bread.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  ad  lihitum.  No  more  should 
be  eaten  than  suffices  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  bread.  It  should  be  toasted 
as  much  as  possible  without  rendering  it  unsatisfactory.'  This  should  be 
done,  of  course,  if  ordinary  bread  be  allowed. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  diabetes  is  very  extensive.  All  varieties  of  shell-fish 
are  allowable.  Soups  of  various  kinds  may  be  prepared  without  flour,  rice, 
vermicelli,  or  any  other  article  which  contains  starch.  Fish  of  every  de- 
scription may  be  eaten,  either  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  in  oil.  Of  meats, 
poultry,  and  game,  there  is  but  a  single  exception,  namely,  tlie  livers  may 
contain  enough  sugar  for  their  exclusion.  Salads  may  be  made  of  lettuce, 
celery,  cucumber,  romatne,  watercress,  Brussels  sprouts,  chicory,  dandelion, 
young  onions,  cold  slaw,  and  olives.  Of  vegetables,  other  than  those  just 
named,  the  list  embraces  spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  string  beans,  pickles, 
beet-tops,  sorrel,  radishes,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  truffles,  artichokes,  oyster 
plant  or  salsify,  and  tomatoes.  Of  fruits,  are  embraced  sour  apples,  used 
moderately,  lemons,  sour  oranges,  strawberries,  and  currants.  Eggs,  caviar, 
cheese  of  all  kinds,  butter,  buttermilk,  cream,  milk  in  moderation,  unsweet- 
ened jellies,  filberts,  pecan-nuts,  almonds,  butternuts,  and  walnut^^.  Brazil-nuts 
and  cocoanuts  are  included.  Of  drinks,  coflce,  tea,  and  cocoa,  without 
sugar,  whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  claret  and  Burgundy  wine,  hock,  and  dry  sherry 
are  permissible.  Glycerine  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  sugar  in  coflTee  and  tea. 
A  patient  of  mine  ate  with  relish  custards  made  with  glycerine  instead  of 
sugar.  It  is  stated  that  mannite,  inosite,  levulose,  and  inulin  are  forms  of 
sugar  which  may  be  taken  without  rendering  the  urine  saccharine.  This 
statement  needs  further  confirmation  based  on  experimental  observation. 
The  interdicted  kinds  of  food  are,  sugar,  syrups  of  all  kinds  and  honey, 
wheat  and  rye  fiour  and  corn  meal,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  oatmeal,  barley, 
potatoes,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  rhubarb,  peas  and  beans,  chestnuts,  sweet 
fruits  of  any  kind,  chocolate,  cider,  most  malt  liquors,  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines,  all  the  sweet  wines,  sweetened  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 

The  very  bitter  ales  may  be  taken  moderately.  Turnips  are  considered 
by  some  as  allowable.  Celery  is  by  some  interdicted,  but  probably  without 
reason.  Much  restriction  in  the  use  of  milk  is  not  necessary.  There  have 
been  doubts  as  to  tomatoes,  but  they  are  probably  correctly  placed  in  the  list 
of  allowable  articles.  The  patient  should  not  be  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
restricting  the  quantity  of  ingested  fluids. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  it  may  be  repeated,  that  success  will  depend  on 
the  pains  taken  to  vary,  combine,  and  prepare  the  allowable  kinds  oi'  tbod,  so 
as  to  render  the  diet  satisfactory  as  regards  the  patient's  taste,  appetite,  and 
digestion.  To  do  this  will  require  much  and  constant  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  dietary  of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  diflncult 
to  carry  out  the  dietetic  treatment  properly  in  hospitals.  Patients  can  rarely 
have  it  properly  carried  out  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  Poverty  is  some- 
times a  serious  obstacle  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Under  the  dietetic  treatment,  faithfully  carried  out,  the  sugar  in  the  urine 
is  speedily  diminished.  In  a  considerable  pro|)ortion  of  cases  it  disappears, 
the  quantity  of  urine  decreases  and  often  becomes  normal  in  this  regard,  the 
thirst  disappears,  and  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  ill  health.  Patients  have 
repeatedly  declared,  even  when  the  urine  still  contained  some  sugar,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  they  would  not  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  any  malady.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  consciousness  of  better 
health  than  for  a  long  time  before  the  diabetic  disease  was  discovered. 

1  Sheddeii  &  Co.,  pharmaceutists,  of  New  York,  prepare  a  flour  which  claims  to  have 
a  much  less  percentage  of  starch. 
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The  return  to  the  articles  which  are  not  in  the  list  of  those  Allowable,  i« 
to  be  made  after  a  time  gradually  and  tentatively,  watching  the  eflTect  apon 
the  urine.  Probably  in  most  instances  an  unrestricted  diet  will  cause  a  re- 
turn of  the  saccharine  urine,  if  the  cases  of  transient  diabetes,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  be  excepted.  Under  these  circumstances,  patients 
cannot  be  considered  as  cured ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restrict4>d  diet, 
with  proper  pains,  may  be  well  tolerated  indefinitely,  the  general  health  re- 
maining excellent  Although,  therefore,  the  disease  be  not  cured  (quoting 
the  language  of  Senator),  it  may  be  made  entirely  harmless. 

Reference  may  be  here  made  to  the  skimmed-milk  treatment*  proposed  by 
Donkin.  His  method  consists  in  confining  the  patient  strictly  to  skimmtNl 
milk,  from  six  to  eight  pints  being  taken  daily,  the  treatment  to  be  continued 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks ;  after  this  period  other  articles  of  diet  being  grad- 
ually added  and  at  length  substituted.  That  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
proved  useful  in  some  instances,  must  be  admitted;  in  other  instances,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  not  only  nugatory,  but  hurtful  and  even  destructive.  It 
may  be  tried  if  the  patient  be  not  enfeebled,  but  it  should  not  be  persisted  in 
if  it  be  not  well  tolerated.  There  is  little  ground  for  the  expectation  that  the 
method  will  prove  in  any  instance  curative. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  drugs,  if  there  be  no  special  symptomatic 
indications  to  be  met  by  remedies,  before  any  medication  is  employed  it 
should  be  ascertained  how  much  may  be  effected  by  diet  alone. 

The  alkalies,  first  employed  for  theoretical  reasons,  have  been  found  to  be 
useful  in  some  cases.  Trousseau's  method  was  to  give  a  drachm  daily  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  to  increase  the  doses  gradually  to  three  or  even  tour 
drachms.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  super-alkalinity  of  the  bIoi«i, 
he  advised  that  the  remedy  be  given  only  during  ten  consecutive  dav«  in 
each  month.  I  have  seen  the  good  effect,  apparently,  of  this  treatment  vlK-n 
there  was  not  much  restriction  in  diet.  The  benefit  which  patients  derive- 
from  treatment  at  Carlsbad  and  Vichy  cannot  depend  greatly  on  the  alkalinr 
springs,  for  the  same  benefit  is  not  derived  from  the  water  when  drank  at 
home.  The  credit  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  accessory  ciPcum>tano-* 
in  these  watering-places,  and  to  the  treatment  in  other  respects,  A  can*  i^ 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  alkalies,  and  it  is  seldom  advisable  «bt-i« 
patients  can  carry  out  and  tolerate  strict  dietetic  treatment. 

Opium  causes  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine.  Pavy,  who  advocat*-* 
the  opium  treatment,  advises,  in  preference  to  other  preparations  c^l*  i«^ 
giving  it  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  ^n- 1  ^ 
three  times  daily.  The  treatment  relieves,  but  it  does  not  effect  a  cure,  ar.d  .l 
is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  a  liability  to  the  formation  of  the  o^^iuib* 
habit.  Opium,  however,  is  indicated  in  some  cases  for  the  relitrf  of  muscuL&r 
pains,  from  which  diabetics  not  infrequently  suffer,  and  which  prevent  fW-r^ 

Other  remedies  among  the  great  number  which  Imve  been  n^commnhk^  i« 
are,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  lactic  acid,  cod-liver  oil,  the  iodide  uf  |ajiA^^ 
sium,  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  strychnia,  rennet,  and  yeast.  Each  of  lb(^«  •  - 
certain  Ciiscs,  is  more  or  less  useful,  but  no  one  is  entitled  to  be  coofi^er^^  i 
as  a  curative  remedy.  The  late  Dr.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  studied  the  rrlata%«- 
effects  of  different  remedies  in  a  case  under  his  observation  for  nine  moatAi«k« 
and  the  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine  was  most  marked  nnder  the  «<«^- 
of  strychnia.  Dickinson  remarks  that  '^  strychnia  is,  of  all  remeJiei^  iJLc 
most  constantly  useful." 

A  remedy  has  recently  been  recommended  as  having  a  caraiire  mgf^rr^  b» 
Dr.   N.   C.  Ilusted.     Dr.  Husted  was   himself  affected  with   iUf  df^m  ■ 
Under  dietetic  treatment,  giving  up  his  arduous  labors  as  a  practttiocv^r     - 
the  city,  and  going  into  the  country,  the  improvement  was  nMriird,  ^t  \  '^ 
sugar  did  not  disappear  entirely  from  the  urine.     He  suffered  from  boil^ 
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for  this  complication  he  took  the  sulphide  of  calcium.  Under  the  use  of  this 
remedy  not  only  was  he  relieved  of  the  boils,  but  the  sugar  disappeared  from 
the  urine.  He  continued  the  use  of  the  remedy  for  several  months,  and 
for  the  past  eight  months  he  has  been  free  from  all  evidence  of  the  disease, 
under  a  diet  of  late  not  much  restricted.  This  single  instance  proves  but 
little,  for  the  case  may  have  been  one  in  which  there  was  no  tendency  in  the 
disease  to  persistence.  But  Dr.  Husted  states  that  he  has  found  this  remedy 
to  have  a  marked  influence  over  the  disease  in  other  cases  which  have  come 
under  his  observation  since  his  restoration  to  health.  At  the  present  time 
this  remedy  enters  into  the  treatment  of  several  cases  under  my  observation, 
which  are  progressing  favorably ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  conjoined  with  its  use  are  dietetic  restrictions  carried  out 
as  rigidly  as  possible.  Whether  the  remedy  has  power  to  control  the  morbid 
defects  or  perversions  in  which  the  disease  consists,  is  to  be  settled  by  further 
observations. 

There  may  be  indications  for  remedies  without  reference  to  any  curative 
effect.  Tonics  are  indicated  if  the  appetite  or  the  digestion  be  impaired. 
Anaemia,  as  in  other  |)athological  connections,  calls  for  iron.  The  nervous 
system  may  be  tranquillized  and  sleep  induced  by  the  bromides  or  other  hyp- 
notic remedies.     Various  symptoms  may  require  palliative  treatment. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes  pertains  to  hygienic  obser- 
vances. The  body  should  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changes,  and 
the  functions  of  the  skin  well  maintained.  The  warm  bath  or  sponging  the 
body,  if  the  immediate  effect  be  agreeable,  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
hydropathic  pack  has  been  found  serviceable.  A  change  from  a  climate 
which  is  cold  and  variable  to  one  uniform  and  warm,  is  often  highly  advan- 
tageous. A  long  sea-voyage  in  a  warm  latitude  has  proved  signally  bene- 
ficial. Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  advised,  not  exceeding  so  far  the 
limits  of  comfort  as  to  induce  over-fatigue  or  exhaustion.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises may  sometimes  bo  resorted  to  with  profit.  Last,  but  not  least  in  im- 
portance, mental  relaxation  and  recreation  are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  regimenal  measures. 

The  most  efficient  treatment  in  cases  of  diabetic  coma  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience.  Meanwhile,  symptomatic  indications  in  individual 
cases  are  to  govern  the  therapeutical  measures  employed.  The  coma  now 
referred  to  is  that  which  is  independent  of  uraemia. 

Involnntary  Seminal  Emissions.     SpermatorrhoBa. 

Impotence. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  impotence  frequently 
depend  on  abnormal  conditions  which  belong  to  surgery,  but  not  infrequently 
they  fall  pro|)erly  within  the  sphere  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  involun- 
tary seminal  emissions  is  meant  the  ejaculation  of  semen  and  the  venereal 
orgasm,  without  any  voluntary  effort,  either  natural  or  unnatural.  Involun- 
tary emissions  occurring  during  sleep  are  common,  taking  place  in  connection 
with  erotic  dreams.  Occumng  after  intervals  of  several  days,  in  persons  of 
continent  habits,  they  are  physiological  rather  than  pathological.  They 
denote  simply  a  certain  amount  of  functional  activity  of  the  generative 
organs.  They  do  not  imply  a  morbid  condition,  nor  do  they  lead  to  any 
morbid  effects.  They  are  apt  especially  to  occur  when  habitual  sexual  inter- 
course is,  from  any  cause,  interrupted.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
manifestations  of  health  rather  than  disease.  The  physician  is  warranted  in 
giving  such  assurances  to  patients,  who  are  often  rendered  needlessly  appre- 
hensive and  unhappy  by  popular  works  or  lectures,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
excite  fears  for  a  mercenary  purpose. 
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Occurring  more  frequently,  the  emissions  denote  a  morbid  eretbism  md 
weakness  of  the  organs  of  generation.  They  occur  sometimes  nightly,  and 
sometimes  even  repeatedly  during  the  same  night.  They  then  call  for  remediil 
measures,  although,  even  under  these  circumstances,  their  morbid  effects  hare 
been  much  exaggerated.  Occurring  in  persons  debilitated  from  any  cau^ 
they  may  take  place  without  erection,  and  with  little  or  no  venereal  excit«s 
ment,  the  patient  sometimes  becoming  aware  of  their  occurrence  only  by  the 
seminal  stains.  They  occur  sometimes  during  the  day  when  the  venereal 
desire  is  excited.  These  are  called  diurnal,  in  distinction  from  nocturnal, 
emissions.  A  patient  stated  to  me  that  they  had  occurred,  in  hia  case,  from 
excitement  caused  by  shampooing  the  head  in  a  barber's  shop.  Persons  wbo 
have  been  addicted  to  venereal  excesses  or  to  the  unnatural  abuse  of  the 
sexual  function,  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  frequency  of  involuntarr 
emissions.  The  mind,  in  such  cases,  particularly  if  the  affection  be  attribut- 
able to  unnatural  abuse,  is  apt  to  become  greatly  depressed ;  the  patient  is 
apprehensive  of  impotence,  or  fancies  that  he  is  already  impotent ;  his  atten- 
tion is  absorbed  with  the  affection ;  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of  pollution  and 
degradation ;  he  believes  that  his  constitution  is  ruined,  and  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  insanity.  Patients  in  the  condition  just  sketched  form  an  unfortaoaie 
class  with  which  every  practitioner  is  more  or  less  familiar.  They  go  from 
one  physician  to  another,  and  upon  patients  of  this  cbiss  quacks  prey  larg^lr. 
The  affection  sometimes  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  emissions  are 
diurnal,  as  well  as  nocturnal.  They  are  produced  by  anything  which  pnv 
vokes  the  sexual  passion,  and  may  take  place  with  little  or  no  excitemeat  of 
the  external  organs. 

Spermatorrhoea  means,  strictly,  the  discharge  of  semen  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  orgasm.  It  is  an  affection  superadded  to  morbid  seminal  emis- 
sions, the  seminal  secretion  passing  into  the  urethra,  and  sometimes  into  tb« 
bladder,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  In  cases  of  spennatorrlHjea. 
the  semen  is  expelled  in  the  acts  of  micturition  and  defecation.  Ca^$  of 
true  spermatorrhoea  are  far  less  frequent  than  has  been  supposed.  Per^on^ 
have  been  regarded  as  having  this  affection  whenever  a  mucilaginous  fluid 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  semen  is  discharged  from  the  urethra.  Tbe 
microscope  affords  the  only  trustworthy  mode  of  determining  that  the  liquid 
is  seminal.  Were  this  mode  of  examination  generally  employed,  ca^e^^  of 
spermatorrhoea  would  be  found  to  be  extremely  rare.  In  examining  tbe 
sediment  of  the  morning  urine,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  spennatozoa 
will  be  likely  to  be  found  if  sexual  intercourse  or  a  seminal  emission  have 
taken  place  during  the  night.  The  presence  of  the  spermatozoa,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  not  evidence  of  spermatorrhoea.  Veritable  spennator- 
rhoea  doubtless  occurs,  but  probably  always  in  persons  who  are  affected  with 
a  morbid  frequency  of  seminal  emissions.  Muco-purulent  matter  escaping 
from  the  urethra,  or  observed  in  the  urine,  in  cases  of  cystitis,  may  give  rise, 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  to  the  apprehension  of  spermatorrhoea.  A  tran«- 
parent  viscid  liquid  escaping,  in  a  small  quantity,  from  the  urethra,  ^peciallj 
after  prolonged  erection,  not  infrequently  occasions  much  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  persons  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual  organs  with  rrter- 
ence  to  spermatorrhoea,  and  of  those  who  have  had  gonorrhoea.  This  i? 
treated  as  a  gleety  discharge  by  empirics.  The  discharge  is  a  secretion  from 
the  bulbo-urethral  glands,  or  the  glands  of  Cowper,  and  is  of  no  practi<ail 
importance.  It  is  sometimes  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  stains  on  linen  are  caused  by  dried  semen.  The  phT5icaI 
characters  of  suspected  stains  are  not  to  be  relied  upon;  nor  is  chemical 
analysis  reliable.     If,  however,  water  be  slowly  added  to  the  stains,  and 
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portions  be  examined  by  the  microscope^  spermatozoa  will  be  recognizable 
when  the  stains  are  seminal. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea  are  frequently  associated 
with  symptoms  denoting  various  kinds  of  functional  disorder,  and  more  espe- 
cially disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  These  symptoms  have  been  con- 
sidered as  direct  morbid  effects  of  seminal  losses.  More  or  less  general 
debility  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  an  abnormal  discharge  of  semen,  but  the 
latter  is  often  incidental  to  disorder  of  the  system  otherwise  produced ;  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  so  frequently  associated  with  seminal 
losses,  is  measurably  due  to  the  mental  depression  and  apprehensions  which 
they  are  apt  to  occasion. 

In  the  treatment  of  seminal  emissions,  the  distinction  which  has  been  made 
between  their  physiological  and  pathological  cliaracter  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 
Occurring  infrequently  in  a  person  of  full  health,  in  addition  to  assurances  of 
their  innocuousness,  it  will  generally  suffice  to  advise  moderation  in  the  use 
of  wine  or  spirits  and  stimulating  articles  of  food,  saline  laxatives  occasionally, 
cold  ablution  of  the  genital  organs  at  night,  avoidance  of  undue  warmth  from 
the  bed  or  bedclothes,  and  the  mind  to  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible  from 
provocatives  of  sexual  desire.  If  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  certain  reme- 
dies which  appear  to  exert  an  anaphrodisiac  influence  may  be  prescribed. 
Remedies  which  may  be  given  for  this  purpose  are  camphor,  lupulin  or  the 
tincture  of  hops,  conium,  belladonna,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
remedy  last  named  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  distinctly  efficacious.  Marriage 
is  always  remedial  in  these  cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  emissions  depend  upon  a  morbid  erethism  and  weakness 
of  the  generative  organs,  and  cases  of  spermatorrhoea,  are  of  more  importance, 
and  the  treatment  is  more  difficult.  The  anaphrodisiac  remedies  are  indi- 
cated in  these  cases ;  but  in  these  cases  much  benefit  is  derived  from  tonic 
remedies  and  an  invigorating  regimen.  Quinia,  small  doses  of  strychnia  or 
nux  vomica,  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  useful ;  sea-bathing  or  the  sponge- 
bath  and  out-of-door  life  or  gymnastic  exercises  are  useful  regimenal  measures. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating,  and  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  to  be  taken  very  moderately  or  interdicted.  Everything  calculated  to 
provoke  sexual  desire  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided.  Healthful 
mental  occupation  and  chaste  associations  do  very  much  toward  effecting  a 
cure.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  carry  out  the  moral  part  of  the  treatment,  re- 
quires on  the  part  of  the  patient  a  determination  and  perseverance  which  are 
often  wanting.  Taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  in  individual  cases, 
it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  encourage  or  recommend  marriage. 

Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  urethra  in  cases  of  seminal 
emissions  and  spermatorrhoea;  they  are  apt  to  follow  gonorrhoea,  and  are 
sometimes  dependent  more  or  less  on  urethral  stricture.  According  to  Lalie- 
mand,  seminal  losses  often  depend  on  an  abnormal  sensibility  at  or  near  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  treatment  in  these  cases  requires  the 
use  of  the  bougie  and  cauterizing  applications.  The  opinion  of  Lallemand  is 
held  by  distinguished  surgeons  at  the  present  time.  For  information  on  this 
jwint  the  reader  is  referred  to  surgical  works.  Trousseau  advises  in  some 
cases  a  mechanical  method  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the  introduction  within 
the  rectum  of  a  kind  of  pessary  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pigeon's  to  a  hen's  egg,  connected  by  a  stem  with  a  metal  plate 
applied  to  the  perineum  and  coccyx,  the  object  being  to  compress  the  urethra 
at  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.* 
Impotence  means  inability  to  perform  the  act  of  coition.     The  term  does 

>  Clinique  Medicate,  tome  ii. 
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not  mean  want  of  the  power  of  procreation ;  the  latter  may  be  wanting  when 
there  is  no  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  Exclusive  of  maifonnatiofi« 
and  other  abnormal  conditions  of  a  surgical  nature,  impotence,  in  the  first 
place,  may  involve  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Different  persons  in  beslth 
differ  widely  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity;  in  some  persons  the  sexual 
desire  is  intense  and  importunate,  in  others  it  is  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  propensity  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  increased  bj 
indulgence,  and  by  fostering  in  various  ways  ideas  connected  with  it;  and  oo 
the  otlier  hand,  it  may  be  diminished  and  extinguished  by  an  opposite  course. 
In  tlie  marital  relation,  frigidity,  as  regards  this  propensity,  may  depend  on 
personal  antipathy,  and  hence  a  not  infrequent  source  of  domestic  unhappi- 
ness.  Absence  of  sexual  desire  may  arise  from  general  debility,  and  is  inci- 
dent to  various  diseases.  If  the  disease  with  which  it  is  connected  be  not 
serious  nor  permanent,  a  return  of  sexual  desire  may  be  expected  on  recovery 
of  the  accustomed  health.  Intense  mental  preoccupation,  the  depressing 
emotions,  and  exaltation  of  the  higher  sentiments,  tend  to  repress  sexoal 
desire. 

As  the  loss  of  virility  is  generally  dreaded,  physicians  are  often  con<iuhed 
when  a  notable  change  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity  is  experienct^ 
Tlie  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  change,  in  individual  cases,  are 
to  be  investigated,  and  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  im* 
potence,  together  with  tlie  treatment,  is  to  be  based  on  these  circunistance>. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  sexual  desire  \i 
due  to  temporary  causes.  Premature  decline  or  extinction  may  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  early  and  excessive  indulgence  or  abuse  of  the  generative 
function,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  prolonged  continence.  Under  certain 
circumstances  aphrodisiac  remedies  are  desired.  The  remedies  so  called  are 
of  doubtful  efficacy.  Phosphorus,  cantharides,  and  nux  vomica  have  btt-n 
considered  as  special  stimulants  acting  on  the  organs  of  generation.  Tbtj 
should  be  given  circumspectly.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  secure  the  mond 
effect  of  remedies  supposed  to  have  this  effect. 

Impotence  may  exist  without  loss  of  sexual  desire.  Temporary  incapadtr 
proceeds  from  timidity  or  deficient  self-confidence.  The  physician  is  not  in- 
frequently consulted  by  persons  about  to  enter  upon  marriage,  who  are  appre- 
hensive of  being  incompetent  to  accomplish  coition.  Assurances  of  capobilitv, 
if  it  be  evident  that  the  apprehensions  are  imaginary,  may  be  all  that  the^e 
cases  require.  Persons  who  have  practised  masturbation  in  boyhood,  and  they 
who  are  subject  to  involuntary  emissions  during  sleep,  are  not  infrequemly 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  impotent  by  pernicious  publications  or  lectures 
designed  to  alarm  sensitive  minds ;  and  apprehension  on  the  score  of  ability 
to  accomplish  the  act  of  coition  creates  incapacity.  A  failure  to  accomplish 
the  act  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  conviction  that  impotency  exists,  and, 
practically,  it  does  exist  as  long  as  this  conviction  continues.  In  such  ca^es 
all  that  is  requisite  is  that  the  act  of  coition  should  be  undertaken  without 
any  anxiety  as  to  success.  It  is  useful,  in  such  cases,  to  interdict  sexual  inter- 
course for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  prevent  tentative  efforts  which,  if  un- 
successful, fasten  the  conviction  of  impotency  more  and  more  upon  the  mind. 
If  a  certain  period  of  abstinence  be  enforced,  it  will  be  likely  to  happen  that 
the  jmtient  is  impelled  by  his  desires  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  before  tU 
period  expires.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  however,  that  coition  is  permauendj 
prevented  by  fancied  incapacity.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  this 
was  the  pro])able  explanation  of  the  absence  of  sexual  intercourse  during  the 
whole  of  a  married  life  lasting  over  fifteen  years ;  and  in  another  instance  five 
years  had  elapsed  without  any  accomplishment  of  the  act  of  coition.  In 
both  instances  seminal  emissions  occurred  not  infrequently.     A  remedy  pre- 
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scribed  with  an  assurance  of  a  cure,  doubtless  sometimes  proves  curative  by 
a  moral  efiect.  In  certain  cases,  impotence,  with  sexual  desire,  is  a  result  of 
the  erethism  and  weakness  of  the  generative  organs,  associated  with  seminal 
emissions  and  spermatorrhoea.  The  ejaculation  and  orgasm  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of,  or  prior  to,  the  act  of  coition.  This  kind  of  impotence  is 
sometimes,  temporarily,  a  result  of  prolonged  continence.  The  measures  of 
treatment  in  such  cases  are  those  indicated  by  seminal  emissions  and  sperm- 
atorrhoea. Persistence  in  the  employment  of  these  measures,  together  with 
a  proper  degree  of  reserve,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  the  attempts  to  con- 
Bummate  sexual  intercourse,  will  generally  prove  successful. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  involuntary  sem- 
inal emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  or  impotence,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ill 
health.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  attacks  of  vertigo,  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart,  melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis,  are  among  the  morbid  effects  of  this 
cause.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  patients 
in  this  regard.  The  evils  of  excessive  indulgence,  aside  from  moral  conse- 
quences, are  greater  when  it  is  illicit  than  when  it  is  marital ;  moreover,  the 
former  is  far  more  apt  to  be  excessive.  The  limits  of  healthful  indulgence 
doubtless  vary  according  to  constitutional  vigor,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
excessive  if  the  acts  of  coition  are  re))eated  several  times  a  week. 

The  unnatural  abuse  of  the  sexual  function,  or  masturbation,  as  a  cause  of 
involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  sometimes  impotence,  has 
been  already  referred  to.  The  effects  on  mind,  as  well  as  body,  are  perni- 
cious. It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  physician  not  only  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover and  arrest  this  practice  in  individual  cases,  but  to  enjoin  upon  parents, 
teachers,  and  associates  the  importance  of  watchfulness,  in  this  respect,  over 
those  for  whose  welfare  they  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  responsible. 
There  is  also  another  duty  of  the  physician  connected  with  this  important 
topic.  Many  sensitive  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  self-abuse  in  early 
life,  suffer  greatly  from  the  belief  that  their  mental  and  physical  powers  have 
been  irreparably  injured.  The  evils,  great  as  they  sometimes  are,  are  greatly 
exaggerated  by  popular  works  and  lectures  designed  to  excite  fears  for  a 
merc«*nary  end.  The  physician  may  often  do  much  good  by  removing  undue 
apprehensions  connected  with  the  errors  of  youth. 
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FEVERS  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  FEVERS.    CONTINUKD 

FEVERS. 

OUssifleatlon  of  Fevers.    The  General  Pathology  of  Fever.    FebrteaU.    Tjphoid  Fer»- 

Anatomical  Character!  and  Clinical  HUtory. 

THIS  concluding  section  will  be  devoted  to  fevers  and  other  general  dis- 
eases. The  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  section  differ  from  tbo^ 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  sections  in  this :  Thej  do  m>t, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  proceed  from  an  affection  of  any  particular  pan, 
and  hence  they  are  distinguished  as  general  diseases.  The  dij«ases  known 
as  fevers  are  plainly  thus  distinguished  from  diseases  of  which  the  primanr 
manifestations  are  always  referable  to  some  organ  or  structure ;  hence  tbs 
latter  are  called  local  diseases.  Diseases  other  than  fevers,  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  distinguish,  nosologically,  as  general  diseases,  are  tiiose  which 
have  no  fixed  or  uniform  seat,  as  regards  their  local  manifestations.  Diph- 
theria, acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  scorbutus,  and  purpura  belon<! 
in  this  category.     These  diseases  will  be  considered  in  this  section. 

Of  the  general  diseases,  fever  will  be  first  considered.  At  the  present  tim^. 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  grounds  for  recognizing  fevers  as  idiopathic 
affections.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  distinction  between  an  idiopathic  fe^rr 
and  the  morbid  condition,  also  called  fever,  which  is  dependent  on  a  local 
affection.  The  latter  is  distinguished  as  symptomatic  fever.  It  embraci^ 
elevation  of  temperature  and  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  to- 
gether with  other  morbid  phenomena  therewith  connected,  which  enter  into 
the  clinical  liistory  of  acute  inflammations  wherever  seated.  The  fever,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  secondary  to  the  local  affection  ;  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  latter ;  whereas  fever,  when  idiopathic,  is  primary,  local  affections,  if 
they  co-exist,  being  secondary.  The  term  essential  distinguishes  a  it\^t 
which  is  not  secondary  or  symptomatic,  but  primary  or  idiopathic. 

The  number  of  fevers  is  sufficient  to  render  a  classification  of  them  desira- 
ble. The  arrangement  generally  adopted  is  sufficiently  natural  and  con- 
venient. 

First,  A  form  of  fever  characterized  by  its  short  duration  and  mildness,  is 
called  febricula. 

Second,  Certain  fevers  are  distinguished  by  the  unbroken  continoitj  of 
the  febrile  phenomena,  and,  hence,  they  are  called  continued  fevers,  ThL* 
class  will  embrace  the  fevers  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid.  Jielapsiny  fever 
and  erysipelatous  fever  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Third,  In  contrast  with  those  of  the  preceding  class,  certain  fevers  are 
distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  distinct  paroxysms  or  notable  exacerba- 
tions as  regards  the  febrile  phenomena,  and,  hence,  they  are  known  as  peri- 
odical fevers.  This  class  embraces  intermittent  fever  and  remittent  fever. 
(942) 
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Teiltno  /ever  is  usually  included  in  this  class.     The  fever  called  dengue  may 
be  here  placed.     In  this  connection  will  be  noticed  typho-malaricU  fever. 

Fourth,  An  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
certain  fevers.  These  are  distinguished  as  erttptive  fevers  or  the  exanthema-' 
tiea.  This  class  embraces  variola  or  smallpox ,  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever, 
rubeola  or  measles,  and  roseola  or  rosercuh. 

The  foregoing  list  of  fevers  does  not  comprehend  all  that  exist.  It  com- 
prehends, however,  those  which,  from  their  prevalence  and  established  indi- 
viduality, it  is  desirable  to  consider  in  this  work.  Distinct  species  of  fever^ 
not  now  recognized  as  such,  may  be  hereafter  ascertained. 

It  is  somewhat  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  distinctions  and  names  hereto- 
fore in  vogue,  in  order  that  the  meaning  of  terms  still  more  or  less  used  may 
be  understood.  Fevers  have  been  distinguished  and  named  according  to  the 
organ  or  system  prominently  atfected.  Hence  the  terms  gastric  fever,  mucous 
fever,  nervous  fever,  etc.  These  names  were  used  when  the  distinction  was 
not  clearly  made  between  essential,  or  idiopathic,  and  symptomatic  fever. 
The  names  gastric  fever  and  mucous  fever  are  still  used  by  some  authors  to 
denote  cases  of  either  transient  gastritis,  or  of  febricula  attended  with  notable 
dit«order  of  the  stomach.  The  general  feature  or  complexion,  so  to  speak, 
arising  from  the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms,  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  certain  distinctions  and  names.  Thus,  fevers  characterized  by  great  pros- 
tration have  been  called  adynamic.  Fevers  have  been  said  to  be  ataxic, 
when  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  delirium,  etc.,  are 
prominent.  These  names  are  still  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  general 
cliaracter  of  different  fevers.  Fevers  tending  intrinsically  to  a  fatal  result 
have  been,  and  are  still,  called  malignant.  Fevers  supposed  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  septic  changes  in  the  fluids  have  been  called  putrid.  Fevers  of 
unusually  long  duration  have  been  called  slow;  if  attended  with  unusual 
depression,  they  have  been  called  low,  this  term  having  the  same  sense  as 
adynamic ;  when  the  febrile  phenomena  are  intense,  the  fever  is  said  be  high. 
Ttie  term  congestive  fever  has  been  much  used  to  denote  an  accumulation  of 
blood  within  the  vessels  of  internal  organs.  This  term  is  still  often  applied, 
in  this  country,  to  certain  cases  of  periodical  fever.  Again,  names  have  been 
applied  to  fevers,  expressive  of  their  source,  or  the  places  in  which  they  pre- 
vail. Thus,  typhus  has  been  known  as  jail,  ship,  or  camp  fever ;  and  peri- 
oiiical  fevers,  in  different  localities,  have  been  called  Bona  Vista  fever,  Wal- 
cberen  fever,  jungle  or  coast  fever,  swamp  fever,  Panama  fever,  etc. 

Before  treating  of  the  different  species  of  fever  separately,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable to  present  some  general  considerations  relating  to  the  general  pathology 
of  fevers  collectively.  The  few  preliminary  considerations  to  be  prt^sented, 
will  render  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  pathological  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual fevers. 

The  following  question  at  once  arises :  What  morbid  phenomena  are  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  an  essential  fever?     Practically,  the  problem  gene- 
rmlly  is  to  determine  whether  a  fever  be  symptomatic  or  essential.    An  enume- 
ration of  the  obvious  phenomena  belonging  to  an  essential  fever,  that  is,  of 
litsatures  common  to  all  essential  fevers,  embraces  the  following  points :  In 
most  cases  the  invasion  is  not  abrupt  or  sudden,  but  there  is  a  perio<l  of  access, 
«>r  a  forming  stage.     Different  fevers  differ  as  regards  the  time  occupied  in 
tl>«  development  of  the  disease,  and  certain  prodromic  symptoms  are  peculiar 
U^   particular  fevers.     Generally,  the  affection  is  attended  by  a  chill  or  by 
eijiliiness,  and  frequently  by  rigors.     The  pulse  ^comes  more  or  less  accele- 
and  usually  there  is  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
The  thermometer  shows,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions, 
or  less  increase  of  teui|)erature ;  hence,  the  source  and  significance  of 
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the  name  fever.  This  increase  of  temperature  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  ahnor- 
mal  production  of  animal  heat.  The  increased  amount  of  heat  which  u 
given  off  from  the  body  in  fever  does  not  compensate  for  this  increased  pro- 
duction within  the  body.  Anorexia  and  thirst  are  usually  present ;  naii?«a 
is  rarely  wanting,  and  often  vomiting  occurs.  Other  symptoms  are,  frontal 
headache,  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs,  lassitude,  restlessness,  vigilance,  or 
imperfect  sleep.  The  urine  and  other  secretions  are  diminished.  The  scan- 
tiness of  urine,  however,  is  due  to  deficiency  of  water,  the  sfiecific  gravity 
being  from  1020  to  1025  or  more.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  is  gemr- 
rally  increased.  The  abnormal  amount  of  excrementitious  products  which 
represent  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  animal  heal 
above  that  of  health.  The  urea  and  uric  acid  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  in- 
creased, the  amount  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  double  that  of  health. 
This  shows  augmented  waste  of  the  tissues.  The  chlorides  arc  dimini^fh^l 
at  least  one-half.  There  is  more  or  less  rapid  and  notable  loss  of  weight, 
the  loss  being  greater  than  the  reduction  of  alimentation.  The  amount  ot' 
carbonic  acid  eliminated  in  expiration  is  notably  increased.  In  mo^t  of  the 
fevers  the  morbid  phenomena  continue  for  a  limited  period  and  then  sjionta- 
neously  end.  The  muscular  debility  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause  the  patient 
to  take  to  the  bed. 

The  combination  of  all  these  phenomena  would  not  denote  an  essential, 
as  distinguished  from  a  symptomatic,  fever,  without  a  negative  condition, 
namely,  the  absence  of  any  local  disease  adequate  to  account  for  them.  We 
judge,  then,  that  a  patient  has  an  essential  fever  of  some  kind,  when  he  pn-- 
sents  an  ensemble  of  certain  symptoms  with  the  proviso  just  stated.  But  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  ditTerent  species  of  fever  present,  severally, 
certain  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  each  species,  that  is,  distinctive, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  fever  as  contrasted  with  other  diseases,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  a  particular  species  of  fever  as  contrasted  with  other  species. 

Fevers  are  acute  infectious  diseases,  using  the  term  infectious  as  it  is  now 
generally  used,  and  as  defined  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (ridf  page  89). 
Diiferent  fevers  exemplify  the  different  varieties  of  infection.  Of  some  tVv^r:!, 
the  special  causes  are  produced  without,  and  never  within,  the  organism. 
These  are  miasmatic  infectious  fevers.  Examples  are  the  |)eriodic2il  fevens 
yellow  fever,  dengue.  Other  fevers  require  the  introduction  into  the  bo^ly 
of  a  special  infecting  agent  derived  from  a  body  affected  with  the  same  di;^ 
ease.  This  infecting  agent  is  a  contagium.  A  contagium  is  an  infective 
agent  derived  from  the  body  of  a  patient  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  and 
one  which,  without  undergoing  any  modification  or  further  development  in 
its  transit,  is  capable  of  producing  that  disease  when  it  enters  the  body  of  a 
healthy  subject.  It  is  reproduced  within  the  body  in  an  unlimited  amount, 
aud  is  thrown  off  from  the  body  either  in  an  impalpable  form  or  miasm,  or 
contained  in  a  palpable  morbid  product.  The  latter  is  a  virus.  The  conta- 
gious fevers  are  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles. 
Again,  it  is  supposed  that  the  infection  may  consist  of  a  special  cause  derivt^ 
from  the  body  of  a  patient,  but  that  this  special  causative  agent  is  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  disease  in  others  until  certain  modifications  or  furtW 
developments  have  taken  place,  under  favorable  conditions,  after  it  has  left 
the  body.  Typhoid  fever  is  generally  considered  as  produced  by  an  infecting 
agent  of  this  description.  The  term  miasmatic-contagious  is  applied  to 
fevers  of  this  class. 

Facts  warrant  the  belief  that  each  of  the  essential  fevers  has  its  own  spe* 
cial  cause ;  in  other  words,  that  each  requires  a  particular  causative  agent 
capable  of  producing  that  fever  and  none  other.  It  is  most  consistent  with 
our  present  knowledge,  if  it  be  not  logically  certain,  tliat  this  causative  ageut 
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is  a  living  organism.  The  reasons  for  accepting  the  germ  theory  have  been 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (vide  pages  93  and  97).  Tlie  period  of 
incubation,  that  is,  a  period  variable  in  duration  as  regards  different  fevers, 
but  definite  and  uniform  as  regards  indi^vidual  fevers,  after  the  reception  of 
the  special  cause,  before  the  first  manifestations  of  disease  appear  ;  the  pro- 
dromic  period,  or  period  of  access,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  most  of 
the  fevers ;  their  self-limited  duration,  generally,  within  certain  fixed  boun- 
daries of  time ;  the  unlimited  reproduction  of  the  special  cause  within  the 
organism  in  the  contagious  fevers  ;  the  local  manifestations  distinctive  of  the 
different  fevers,  together  with  tlie  characteristic  lesions — these  are  clinical 
facts  of  which  the  germ  theory  alone  affords  a  rational  explanation.  In  one 
of  the  fevers  (relapsing  fever)  the  causative  organism  has  been  discovered  in 
the  blood.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  discovery  of  the  particular  organisms 
causative  of  other  fevers,  severally,  is  a  question  only  of  time. 

The  organisms  causing  different  fevers  are  to  be  regarded  as  parasites. 
Each  parasitical  organism  holds  a  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the  particular 
disease  of  which  it  is  the  causative  agent,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
trichina  spiralis  to  trichiniasis.  In  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  fully  the  modus  operandi  by  which  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  the  different  fevers  are  produced.  The  germ  theory,  however,  renders 
this  a  less  difficult  problem  than  if  regarded  from  any  other  point  of  view. 
To  pursue  inquiries  in  the  wide  field  opened  up  by  these  remarks,  would  be 
to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.^ 

Febricnla.    Ephemeral  Fever.    Simple  Fever. 

The  term  fehriculay  a  diminutive  of  fehris,  is  perhaps  the  best  name  to 
denote  a  mild,  short  fever  which  is  everywhere  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
If  very  short,  lasting  only  a  single  day,  it  is  appropriately  called  an  ephemeral 
fever.  When  not  ephemeral,  the  fever  may  continue  for  a  period  varying 
from  three  to  eight,  or  even  ten,  days.  It  has  been  known  by  a  variety  of 
names  ;  it  is  frequently  called  simple  continued  or  simple  fever. 

This  fever  has  no  known  anatomical  characters ;  the  opportunity  of  post- 
mortem examination  is  seldom  offered,  for  the  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  of  itself 
ends  fatally,  at  least  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  No  lesions  belonging  to 
the  fever  have  been  found  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  complications,  death 
lias  taken  place. 

The  invasion  in  cases  of  febricula  is  generally  abrupt ;  but,  in  a  certain 

proportion  of  cases,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise  exist  for 

two  or  three  days  before  the  fever  is  develoi)ed.     Irregular  chilly  sensations 

may  accom^iany  the  attack,  but  there  is  seldom  a  well-pronounced  chill. 

The  febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense ;  not  infre(|uently  the  accolera- 

Cion  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface  are  greater  than  at  the  com  men  ce- 

iii<*nt  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.    Pain  in  the  head  is  a  |>rominent  symptom, 

die  pain  being  generally  frontal ;  there  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  loins  and 

limbs.     Anorexia  is  usually  complete.      Constipation  is  the  rule,  and  the 

Abdominal  symptoms  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.     The  urine 

i«  Acanty  and  high  colored;  the  intelligence  remains  unaffected;  the  hebetude 

vrhicli  characterizes  typhus  and  typlioid  fever  is  not  observed.     There  is  no 

eltaracteristic  eruption ;  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  mouth  sometimes  occur, 

Aud  bluish  spots  (tAches  bleuatres)^  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  not 

•  With  reference  to  these  inquiries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "The  Germ  Theory 
jijpplM  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Specific  Fevers,*'  by  T.  Mao- 
l^^^n   M.D.,  London,  1876. 
00 
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elevated  and  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  have  been  observed.    These  ooeor 
occasionally  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  febrile  career  ends  suddenly  after  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  the 
limit  of  the  duration  being  ten  days.  Frequently  with  the  cessation  of  fever 
there  is  a  copious  perspiration  ;  epistaxis  and  occasionally  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  and  rectum  have  been  observed  at  the  end  of  the  fever.  The 
convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  and  there  are  no  sequels.  The  thermometer 
indicates  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  of  four  or  five  degrees,  and  as  rapid  a 
decline,  the  heat  passing,  in  one  or  two  days,  to  the  normal  standard. 

This  species  of  fever  is  supposed  to  occur  irrespective  of  any  special  canae; 
that  is,  ordinary  causes  are  supposed  to  produce  it.  It  is  observed  to  follow 
over-exertion,  dietetic  excesses,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  view 
of  the  causation  is,  however,  conjectural.  It  is  probable  that  certain  cases 
which,  from  their  short  duratidU,  are  considered  as  cases  of  febrieula,  are  in 
fact  cases  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  the  disease  ending  without  going  through 
its  usual  career ;  in  other  words,  cases  of  ephemeral  fever  may  be  cases  of 
abortive  continued  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  febricula  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  sucoess  of 
measures  employed  to  arrest  or  abridge  the  duration  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever.  In  cases  in  which  measures  employed  for  these  ends  appear  to  prove 
successful,  the  question  is :  was  the  disease  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  or  wa#  it 
a  febricula?  The  following  are  considered  as  diagnostic  points:  1.  Tlie 
abrupt  development  of  the  fever.  2.  The  attack  succeeding  obvious  and 
ordinary  causes.  To  these  is  to  be  added  absence  of  diagnostic  traits  belong* 
ing  to  the  clinical  history  of  either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever.  Cases,  however, 
occur  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide,  during  the  progress  of 
the  fever,  whether  it  be  tjrphoid,  or  t3rphus,  or  a  febricula;  and,  alter  the 
fever  ends,  whether  it  have  been  a  febricula  or  an  abortive  or  arrested  typhoid 
or  typhus  fever. 

Febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal,  excepc 
from  an  accidental  complication  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  said  to  prove  imtal 
not  infrequently  in  tropical  countries. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climatr^ 
hygienic  and  palliative  measures  only  are  called  for.  A  saline  laxauv«r« 
refrigerants,  and  anodynes  are  the  remedies  indicated. 

Typhoid  FeTer. 

The  name  typhoid  signifies  typhusMke.  The  pertinency  of  this  oaBft^^  m* 
applied  to  the  fever  to  be  now  considered,  consists  in  the  rt^somblance  ol*  t  *  «• 
disease  to  typhus  fever.  It  might,  therefore,  seem  mo^^t  appro|>riate  to  o  «\» 
sider,  first,  typhus  fever;  but  typhoid  fever  prevails  very  uxteuMVfly  in  ihs- 
country,  and  has  been  known  with  us  as  common  continued  ftrtr^  wbr^f^^^a^ 
typhus  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  latter  is  perliaps  never  an  indiipi-iMitt.-^ 
disease.  For  this  reason,  reveraing  the  order  which  the  niune  M]sr|s^«>t<^  1 
shall  consider,  first,  typhoid  fever,  with  reference  to  its  anatomical  chari^-trrv. 
clinical  history,  causation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis ;  afterward  tjiihoem.  iittJ*  - 
the  several  aspects  just  named,  and,  lastly,  the  treatmeot  of  typhoiU  mx^i 
typhus  fever. 

The  name  typhoid  is  open  to  objection.     It  is  customary  to  apphr  t\  t^ 
name  to  a  condition  or  state  incidental  to  many  diseases,  and  hence 
confusion.     Of  other  names  which  have  been  proposed,  do  one 
generally  adopted,  and  probably  the  disease  will  continue  lo  be  called 
rever.     This  name  was  introduced  by  Louis,  whose  clinical  rr^arcA 
of  great  value,  not  merely  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  thm 
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bat  as  inaugurating  the  true  method  of  the  study  of  the  clinical  history  of  all 
diseases,  namely,  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  carefully  recorded  cases.  The 
correspondence  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Louis,  as  regards  typhoid 
fever,  with  the  results  of  similar  researches  by  others  in  different  countries, 
famishes  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  study,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shows  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  disease  at  different 
times  and  places.  By  German  writers,  the  disease  is  called  abdominal  typhut  or 
iU{h4yphu$.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood  suggested,  as  an  appropriate  name,  enteric 
fever.  Both  these  names  relate  to  the  intestinal  lesions  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  disease,  and  they  are  objectionable  because  they  convey  the  im- 
pression that  ihe  fever  is  the  result  of  these  lesions.  Murchison  proposed  as 
the  name,  pythogenic  fever j  a  name  which  implies  that  the  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  putrescent  matter.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  name  that  the  source 
of  the  special  cause,  implied  in  the  name,  has  not  been  established. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever 
are  seated  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine,  namely,  Peyer's 
patches  and  the  solitary  follicles.  Corresponding  to  the  intestinal  changes 
are  alterations  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  There  are  also  important  changes 
in  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  most  of  the  latter  changes  are  common  to 
many  infectious  diseases. 

Four  stages  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  inUitine  may  be  distinguished  : 

1.  The  stage  of  congestion  and  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

2.  The  stage  of  medullary  intiltration  of  the  lymphatic  structures.  3.  The 
stage  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  ulceration.  4.  The  stage  of  repair. 
These  stages  correspond  approximately  to  certain  periods  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory. In  the  fir$t  week  of  the  disease  are  developed  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  together  with  swelling 
of  a  certain  number  of  solitary  follicles  and  agminated  glands.  In  the 
second  week  the  general  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  diminishes;  the 
swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  in- 
crease. During  this  week  necrotic  changes  in  the  swollen  follicles  and 
patches  take  place.  The  casting  off  of  the  necrotic  tissue  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  typhoid  ulcers.  In  the  third  week  the  process  of  ulceration  is 
completed.  After  this  follows  the  period  of  repair  of  the  ulcers,  which  occu- 
pies a  variable  time.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  different  stages  of  the  lesions  are 
usually  found  in  the  same  case.  The  changes  are  most  advanced  in  the 
amall  intestine  near  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

small  intestine  is  hypersmic,  swollen,  softened,  and  coated  with  mucus.     At 

the  aame  time  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  lower  half  of 

the  ileum  begin  to  enlarge.     As  their  enlargement  increases,  the  hyperaemia 

diminishes  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  swollen  follicles  and 

|j4itchf*s;  the^e  remain  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion.     The  morbid 

process  is  most  intense  in  the  ileum  noar  the  ileo-cnscal  valve.     In  some  cases 

f  lie  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  intestine  are  swollen  and  may  ulcerate. 

TThia  involvement  of  the  large  intestine  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics 

ft  tan  in  others.     The  follicles  of  the  jejunum  may  likewise  become  swollen, 

t>at  u1ci*ration  in  this  situation  is  rare.     According  to  Hoffmann,'  the  disease 

rarely  extends  higher  than  nine  and  a  half  feet  above  the  valve.     Usually 

both  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  are  involved.     Sometimes  the 

arc  more  marked  in  one  of  these  structures  than  in  the  other.     In 


Hoffmann,  Untennchangen  Qbflr  die  path.-anatom.  Verftndernngen  der  Organe 
Abdominal  typhus,  Leipzig,  18U9. 
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the  stage  of  medullary  infiltration^  the  solitary  follicles  and  Pejer's  patches 
are  swollen  and  project  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  lines  above  the  pUne  of 
the  adjacent  mucous  membrane.      The  enlarged  solitary  follicles  preserve 
their  round  shape  and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea.     The  swollen  Peyerian 
plaques   are   elliptical  or  long-oval  in  shape.     Swellings  many  inches  in 
length  may  be  produced,  especially  near  the  valve,  by  the  confluence  of  sev- 
eral enlarged  patches.     Usually  the  patches  are  indurated  to  the  touch. 
Their  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes  it  presents  an  irregular, 
granulated  aspect.     The  edges  are  generally  abrupt ;  sometimes  they  are  con- 
stricted near  the  base,  so  that  the  patch  has  somewhat  of  a  mushroom  shape. 
Upon  section  the  infiltrated  follicles  and  plaques  have  a  grayish-rvd  or  a 
whitish  color.     The  appearance  on  section  frequently  resembles  tlmt  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  hence  the  name  medullary  in- 
filtration which  is  applied  to  this  condition.     The  peritoneum  corresponding 
to  the  affected  patches  is  usually  congested.     The  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches 
and  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphoid 
cells  normally  present  in  these   structures.      In    addition   to  the  ordinary 
lymphoid  cells,  there  are  also  found  larger  cells  with  a  greater  amount  of 
granular  protoplasm.     Some  of  these  large  cells  contain  several  nuclei.     It 
is  probable  that  the  large  cells  are  developed  from  the  small  lymphoid  celL«. 
The  new  cells  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  pre-existing 
lymph-cells  of  the  follicles,  and  the  whole  process  is  regarded  as  a  h3rper- 
plasia  of  the  lymphatic  structures.      It  is  equally  probable  that  the  new  ctUs 
at  least  in  part,  are  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles.     The  cellular  infiltra- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  solitary  follicles,  or  of  Peyer's  patch»*s 
but  extends  for  a  certain  distance  into  the  surrounding  mucous  membraiH*. 
It  also  extends  in  depth  for  a  variable  distance;  sometimes  chains  of  lymphoid 
cells  can  be  traced  from  the  follicles  through  the  muscular  coat  to  the  subse- 
rous tissue.     According  to  Klein^  there  is  also  a  new  production  of  l^onphotd 
cells  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  inde[>endently  of  any 
connection  with  the  follicles.     This  writer  thinks  that  some  of  the  projectioni^ 
which  present  the  appearance  of  swollen  solitary  follicles  are  in  reality  nodu- 
lar accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  in- 
dependently of  the  follicles. 

The  medullary  infiltration  may  terminate  in  resolution  or  in  ulceraticn. 
In  the  process  of  resolution  the  swelling  of  the  follicles  gradually  diminishes; 
many  of  the  new  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  absiorbed.  As  a 
rule,  this  retrograde  metamorphosis  by  degeneration  and  absorption  occurs  in 
some  of  the  swollen  follicles  and  plaques,  while  in  others  ulceration  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  individual  follicles  of  a  Peyerian  patch  soften  and 
discharge  their  contents.  In  these  patches  the  interstitial  tissue  forms  a 
projecting  network  around  the  sunken  follicles.  Tiiis  appearance  character- 
izes the  so-called  reticulated  patches.  A  reticulated  aspect  of  the  patches 
may  also  be  due  to  simple  degeneration  and  absorption  of  the  infiltrated 
material  in  the  follicles.  The  most  characteristic  termination  of  the  proce??, 
however,  is  in  the  formation  of  a  slough,  and,  by  the  separation  of  the  sloo«rh, 
the  production  of  the  typical  typhoid  ulcer.  The  slougli  may  occupy  a  wIk>1« 
Peyer's  patch,  or  only  portions  of  a  patch.  It  has  usually  a  yellowish  color 
from  imbibition  with  bile.  It  may  present  a  hemorrhagic  appt»arance,  TTic 
rapidity  with  which  the  sloughing  process  takes  place  varies  in  different  ca^es. 
The  process  usually  reaches  its  acme  in  the  second  week,  but  cases  have  been 
described  in  which  the  ulcers  were  fully  formed  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 

*  Klein,  Report  on  the  intimate  anatomical  changes  in  entoric  or  tjrnhoJd  frrrr. 
fiep.  of  the  med.  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  now  ser.  1875,  No.  6,  p.  S6. 
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of  the  disease.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  all  cases  the  day  on  which  the  disease  begins.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  lesions 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  abdominal  and  other  symp^ 
toma.  The  sloughing  and  ulceration  take  place  earliest  in  the  glands  nearest 
tlie  ileo-ca&cal  valve,  and,  usually,  different  degrees  of  progress  are  presented 
in  the  series  above  this  point.  The  necrosis  or  sloughing  of  the  infiltrated 
glands  is  usually  ascribed  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  from  the  pressure  upon 
the  small  bloodvessels  exerted  by  the  excessive  production  of  new  cells.  The 
necrosis  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  affected  Pey- 
erian  patches.  Sometimes  the  slough  separates  en  masse ;  moi*e  frequently 
it  is  thrown  off  in  fragments,  leaving  at  first  small  irregular  losses  of  sub- 
stance. After  the  sloughing  is  completed,  ulcers  take  the  place  of  the  affected 
solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches.  These  ulcers  have  certain  distinctive 
features.  Those  resulting  from  necrosis  of  the  solitary  follicles  are  round ; 
those  which  take  their  origin  from  Peyer's  patches  preserve  the  oval  or  ellip- 
tical sliape  of  these  patches,  the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  being  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  intestine.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  smooth,  and 
often  presents  to  view  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine.  The 
edges  are  undermined  and  usually  thin,  but  they  may  be  somewhat  swollen 
and  congested,  especially  in  the  early  period  of  formation  of  the  ulcer.  The 
ulcer  may  extend  in  depth  and  reach  the  deeper  layers  of  the  muscular  coat, 
or  its  floor  may  consist  only  of  the  serous  membrane.  Cicatrization  is  the 
kuit  step  in  the  series  of  processes.  Granulation-tissue  springs  from  the  floor 
cf  the  ulcers.  The  undermined  edges  become  united  with  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is  whitish,  or  more  frequently  pigmented, 
slightly  depressi^d  and  covered  by  epithelium.  The  villi  and  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  according  to  most  writers,  are  not  regenerated.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  cicatrices  of  typhoid  ulcers  have  very  little  tendency 
to  cause  stenosis  of  the  intestinal  lumen.  The  process  of  cicatrization  usually 
l>egiiui  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  and  is  going  on  during  convalescence. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  process  varies  in  different  cases. 
It  is  sometimes  unusually  slow,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  persistence  of 
the  abdominal  symptoms,  in  certain  cases,  for  some  time  after  the  career  of 
the  fever  is  ended. 

Perforaiion  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  ulcers. 
According  to  Hoffmann,  perforation  occurs  in  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Ga^e(l  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  this 
disease.     It  is  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  week  of  the  disease. 
It  is  rarely  caused  by  the  primary  sloughing,  but  is  duo  to  secondary  ulcera- 
tion after  the  M^paration  of  the  slough.     The  perforation  may  be  due  to  rup- 
Care  of  the  thin  floor  of  an  ulcer  by  distension  of  the  intestine  with  gas,  by 
the  contact  of  feces,  or  by  the  presence  of  round  worms.     The  opening  in  the 
fj^toneal  coat  may  be  of  considerable  size,  or  it  may  be  no  larger  than  a 
|fin's  point.     With  intestinal  perforation  are  associated  appearances  denoting 
»<rute  diffuse  peritonitis,  the  latter  being  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the 
praseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  i)eritoneal  sac.     In  rare 
instances  the  peritonitis  is  circumscribed  around  the  seat  of  perforation  by 
means  of  adhesions.     Detuh  may  occur  before  sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  production  of  inflammatory  exudation.     Profuse  hemorrhage  may  occur 
Trom  the  primary  sloughing  or  from  the  secondary  ulceration. 

More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  always  associated  with 
t2>e  intestinal  lesions.  The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  affected  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands,  are  especially  enlarged. 
XT»eir  volume  is  often  much  increased;  not  infrequently  they  attain  to  the 
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size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion  and  to  the  pto- 
duction  of  new  cells  resembling  those  normally  present  in  the  glands.  The 
same  large,  granular,  sometimes  multinuclear,  cells  found  in  the  infiltrai4>d 
follicles  of  the  intestine  are  met  with  in  the  swollen  mesenteric  glands.  The 
morbid  process,  in  fact,  in  these  glands  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the 
lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  morbid 
growth  which  gives  rise  to  the  enlargement  produce  sloughing.  This  pioeeic 
of  necrosis  is,  however,  an  occasional  source  of  peritonitis  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Usually  the  glands  diminish  in  size  as  the  process  of 
ulceration  is  going  on  in  the  intestine.  The  new  cells  undergo  fattj  degene- 
ration ;  the  resulting  molecular  mass  in  part  is  absorbed,  and  in  part  remains 
as  a  dry  detritus  which  may  become  infiltrated  with  the  salts  of  lime. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  dark  red  in  color,  and  softened.  It  is  often  two 
or  three  times  the  normal  size,  and  may  be  larger.  In  very  exceptional  cases 
no  swelling  of  the  spleen  is  found.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion 
and  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cellqlar  elements.  Large  cells  containing  one  or 
more  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  fragments  of  corpuscles,  are  found  in  the  splenic 
pulp  and  veins.  Hemorrhagic  infarctions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  tbt- 
spleen.  Instances  of  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  with  escape  of 
blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  have  occurred.  The  result  is  a  fatal  peri- 
tonitis or  sudden  death. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  other  infectious  diseases,  is  attended  by  parenchymatoft 
degenerations.  The  parts  most  affected  are  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  liver, 
the  kidney,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  The  voluntary  muscles  al^o 
undergo  the  change.  For  the  description  of  this  metamorphosis  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Part  First,  page  54,  and  to  the  accounts  of  this  degeneration  in 
connection  with  diseases  of  the  organs  named.  The  degeneration  may  h^ 
produced  both  by  high  temperature  and  by  infectious  blood-changes,  and 
doubtless  both  of  these  factors  enter  into  its  production  in  typhoid  fever. 
Zenker  has  described  a  pseudo-waxy  change  in  some  of  the  muscles.  This 
change  affects  only  certain  muscular  fibres,  not  the  whole  muscle  uniformly. 
It  is  observed  most  frequently  in  the  recti  abdominis,  in  the  adductors  of  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  diaphragm.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  cardiac  muscle.  Thr 
affected  portions  of  muscle  are  pale  and  have  a  grayish  waxy  lustre.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  transformed  into  a  homogeneous,  friable  mass  without 
trace  of  the  normal  transverse  striation.  This  change  may  lead  to  rupture  of 
the  muscular  fibres  with  hemorrhage.  This  pseudo-waxy  metamorphosis  k 
not  confined  to  typhoid  fever,  but  may  occur  in  other  diseases,  and  may  be 
produced  in  animals  by  injuries  to  the  muscles.  Regeneration  of  moscolar 
fibres  destroyed  by  parenchymatous  or  by  pseudo-waxy  metamorphosis  take& 
place  during  convalescence  (vide  page  41). 

Changes  in  the  lungs  are  present  in  nearly  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Con- 
gestion and  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  form  an  alraci< 
constant  element  in  the  disease.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  oonditioo 
called  splenization  of  the  lungs  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
Pulmonary  oedema  is  not  uncommon.  Pneumonia,  usually  in  the  lobobr^ 
but  sometimes  in  the  lobar,  form,  is  a  frequent  complication.  HemcMrhapc 
infarctions  may  be  caused  by  emboli  derived  from  thrombi  formed  in  the 
right  cavities  in  the  heart. 

Ulcerations  in  the  larynx  are  found  in  many  cases.  These  occur  nob^ 
frequently  on  the  edges  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the  posterior  wall  of  tbe 
larynx  just  above  the  vocal  cords.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  whetber 
some  of  these  ulcers  are  specifically  typhoid  or  not.  These  ulcers  may  extend 
in  depth  and  cause  perichondritis.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  a  rare  complicB* 
tion  of  typhoid  fewer.  Aphthous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  pbaiyax  it 
not  very  infrequent  in  typhoid  fever. 
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The  liver  is  usually  somewhat  swollen,  pale,  and  softened.  The  hepatic 
cells  are  in  a  condition  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Accumulations  of 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  interlobular  tissue  about  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
are  described  by  Wagner  under  the  name  of  typhoid  lymphomata.  The  bile 
is  usually  pale  yellow  and  thin.  The  kidneys  may  present  lymphomata 
similar  to  those  in  the  liver.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  renal 
epithelium  is  the  rule.  A  genuine  acute  nephritis  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare. 
liofimann  describes  as  a  frequent  occurrence  proliferation  and  parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  cells  in  the  acini  of  the  scUivary  glands  and  pancreas. 
Abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  may  occur  in  typhoid  as  well  as  in  typhus  fever. 

No  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  central  nervous  system  to  explain 
the  mental  disturbance  which  characterizes  this  disease.  There  may  be  some 
increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Lymphoid  cells  are  sometimes  found 
around  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  brain,  but  these  wandering  cells  may  be 
present  in  various  other  conditions. 

The  blood  in  t3rphoid  fever,  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  is  poor  in  fibrin, 
and  contains  a  relatively  or  absolutely  larger  number  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles than  normal. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  specific  organism  or  germ  as 
the  infectious  agent  in  typhoid  fever.  The  existence  of  such  an  organism  has 
not,  however,  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Klein  describes  with  minute- 
ness the  existence  of  colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  infiltrated  lymphatic  organs 
of  the  intestine.  To  the  accumulation  of  these  organisms  in  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  swollen  follicles  and  patches  he  ascribes  the  necrotic  changes  which 
lead  to  ulceration.  Recently  Klebs'  and  Eberth'  have  described  the  occur- 
rence of  rod-shaped  bacteria  or  bacilli  which  they  regard  as  the  specific  organ- 
isms of  this  disease.  These  bacteria  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of 
the  intestine,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the  spleen ;  furthermore,  accord- 
ing to  Klebs,  in  laryngeal  ulcers,  in  lungs  affected  with  pneumonia,  and  in 
CDdf'matous  pia  mater.  Eberth  points  out  certain  characteristics  of  these 
bacilli  which,  he  considers,  distinguish  them  from  the  rod-shaped  bacteria  of 
decomposition. 

No  disease  is  accompanied  by  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  complications 
ms  typhoid  fever.  Some  have  aln^ady  been  mentioned.  Other  |)ossible  com- 
plications or  sequelae  are:  peritonitis  without  perforation,  pleuritis,  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  meningitis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  otitis  me<liu  or  externa,  cystitis, 
epididymitis,  embolism  of  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  with  dry  gangrene, 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  with  phleg- 
snasia  alba  dolens,  thrombosis  of  other  veins,  thrombosis  of  the  heart,  necrosis 
of  bone,  noma,  gangrene  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  bed-sores,  septicaemia 
from  bed-sores,  pyaemia  with  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  parts, 
erysifiehis  faciei,  furuncles,  dysentery  (during  convalescence),  croupous  or 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
icterus  gravis,  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  neuro-retinitis,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  pysemic  or  rheumatic  polyarthritis. 

Clinical  Histort. — Typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  developed  gradually. 
AitCT  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  most  convenient  division  of  stages 
i«  into  septenary  periods.  The  career  of  the  disease  will  embrace  the  first, 
1,  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  a  seventh  week. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  patients  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date 

■  Klebs,  Der  Ileo-tjrphoB  eine  Schistoroyoose,  Arch.  f.  experimeu telle  Patholo^e, 
^  xii.,  18M). 

t  Rherth.  Di«*  Organismen  in  den  Organen  bei  Typhus  abdominalis,  Vircbow's 
ir,  Bd.  81,  1880. 
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of  their  ailments,  so  imperceptible  is  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  It 
is,  therefore,  often  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  duration  of  the  pfro> 
dromic  period.  This  period  ends  when  the  disease  is  devf*loped.  My  mk 
has  been  to  consider  the  fever  as  established  when  the  patient  takes  to  th<f 
bed.  This  is  an  arbitrary  criterion,  and  not  always  accurate,  but  the  instances 
in  wliich  patients  take  to  the  bed  before  and  after  the  full  development  of  the 
disease,  will  about  compensate  for  each  other.  The  first  chill,  or  chilly  sensa- 
tions, and  an  increase  of  the  temperature,  are  more  correct  criteria ;  but,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  patients  do  not  come  under  observation  until  the 
fever  is  developed,  and  they  often  cannot  recall  the  first  chill  or  chilly  sensa- 
tions. Judged  by  the  rule  just  stated,  the  prodromic  period  varies  from  one  to 
ten  days,  and  the  mean  duration  is  about  five  days.  Exceptionally,  the  attack 
is  abrupt,  the  patient  taking  at  once  to  the  bed. 

The  following  are  the  prodromic  symptoms:  Chills,  more  or  less  pro> 
nounced,  or  chilly  sensations,  recurring  irregularly,  sometimes  followed  by 
perspiration  and  sometimes  not.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain  generally  referreii  to 
the  frontal  region.  Mental  irritability,  with  difiiculty  of  concentrating  ibe 
attention  or  exerting  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Loss  of  appetite,  occasional 
nausea,  and  sometimes  slight  vomiting.  Epistaxis,  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  cases.  Pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs.  Looseness  of  the  boweK  or 
hypercatharsis  if  a  mild  purgative  be  given.  Lassitude  and  progressive  de- 
bility until,  at  length,  the  patient,  who,  up  to  this  time,  has  kept  up  with 
more  or  less  effort,  feels  compelled  to  take  to  the  bed. 

Of  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  list,  those  especially  of  diagnostic  im- 
portance are  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  epistaxis.  The  duration  of  this 
period  is  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  which  after  this  period  make  up  the  clinical  history,  may 
be  distributed  into  those  referable  to  the  countenance  or  general  aspect,  the 
nervous  system,  the  digestive  system,  the  skin,  the  respiratory  system,  the 
circulation,  the  temperature,  and  the  urinary  system. 

Countenance  and  General  Aspect. — There  is  no  marked  alteration  of  the 
countenance  for  the  first  few  days.  The  face  in  the  early  period  of  the  diseasie 
is  usually  more  or  less  flushed.  Afterward,  the  countenance  presents  a  dull 
or  listless  expression,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  lack  of  expression,  <»*  as 
appearance  of  stupidity.  The  latter  corresponds  with  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  continues.  These  a]tei»- 
tions  of  the  physiognomy  are  dependent  on  the  mental  condition. 

The  surface  presents  slight  or  moderate  capillary  congestion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  most  marked  on  the  face,  and  especially 
on  the  cheeks.  Distinctly  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks  is  rare  saT<- 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The  red- 
ness disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns  more  or  less  quickly.  In  some  ca»s 
the  hue  of  the  surface  is  slightly  dusky.  The  capillary  congestion  observable 
on  the  face  is  diffused  over  the  body,  but,  next  to  the  face,  it  is  most  marked 
on  the  hands  and  arms.  It  is  rational  to  consider  this  appearance  as  denoting 
paresis  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Slight  or  moderate  congestion  of  the  co&- 
junctiva  is  not  infrequently  observed. 

Nervous  System, — Pain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less  complained  of  darin«: 
the  first  week.  It  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  never  has  the 
intensity  which  belongs  to  the  pain  in  the  first  stf^  of  acute  meningitis.  It 
gradually  becomes  less  and  less  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  usually  ceases 
during  the  second  week.  The  cephalalgia  is  not  accompanied  with  notaUe 
intolerance  of  light  and  sounds.  Pain  in  the  back  is  also  complained  of  in 
the  early  part  of  the  disease,  but  is  rarely  a  very  prominent  symptom. 

Delirium  is  manifested  in  the  majority  of  cases.     As  a  rule  it  is  not 
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manifested  until  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  Exceptionally,  it  is  manifested  in  the  first  week,  and  even 
when  the  patient  first  takes  to  the  bed.  Cases  differ  much  as  regards  the 
degree  of  delirium ;  it  may  be  slight,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  prominent 
symptom.  Generally,  the  first  evidence  of  mental  aberration  is  temporary 
confusion  on  awakening  from  sleep,  the  patient  being  unable  to  recall  where 
he  is,  and  asking  incoherent  questions.  Increasing,  the  patient  talks  incohe- 
rently, and  mutters  like  a  person  talking  in  sleep.  Efforts  to  get  out  of  bed 
are  common,  and  when  asked  where  they  would  go,  patients  often  say  they 
wish  to  go  home.  In  roost  cases  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  lie  down,  but 
af\er  a  few  moments  the  effort  to  get  up  is  repeated.  If  not  watched,  they 
sometimes  get  up  and  succeed  in  getting  on  their  clothes.  The  delirium  is 
always  greater,  and  may  be  manifested  only,  during  the  night.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  delirium  is  of  a  quiet,  passive  kind.  It  apparently  pro- 
ceeds from  weakness  of  mind ;  there  is  inability  to  carry  on  connected  trains 
of  thought.  The  incoherent  talking  or  muttering  usually  relates  to  habitual 
pursuits.  The  patient  is  in  a  dreamy  state,  a  succession  of  disjointed  ideas 
passing  through  the  mind. 

There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule  regarding  the  kind  of  delirium. 
It  is  sometimes  noisy  and  active ;  the  patient  shouts,  and  makes  strong  and 
persistent  efforts  to  get  up.  Constant  forcible  restraint  may  be  necessary. 
Fixed  delusions,  either  of  the  senses  or  ideas,  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  certainly  rare ;  they  may  occur  at  the  time  of  convalescence.  In 
one  of  my  cases  tlie  patient  fancied  that  he  had  become  immensely  rich,  and 
this  delusion  continued  for  several  days  after  convalescence.  In  another  case, 
the  patient  being  a  young  woman,  the  delirium  in  convalescence  had  the 
character  of  delirium  tremens.  Hysterical  delirium  is  not  uncommon.  The 
delirium,  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  is  in  general  marked  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  i)ersi8ting, 
active,  or  violent  delirium,  requiring  restraint,  is  an  extremely  unfavorable 
symptom. 

Patients  are  sometimes  perfectly  coherent,  but  not  rational.  They  reply 
to  questions  at  hap-hazard,  and  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  statements 
wiih  n*s|iect  to  the  events  of  their  illness.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  mani- 
ft'^lations  of  delirium  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  but,  after  re- 
covery, there  is  very  little  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred.  The 
dflirium  sometimes  has  an  hysterical  cluiractcr,  consisting  in  emotional  mani- 
festations— weeping  and  sobbing — the  emotions  being  very  rarely  mirthful. 

Df  lirium,  however  prominent  as  a  symptom,  is  no  evidence  of  encephalic 
in  flam  mat  ion.  The  appt'arances  of  meningitis  are  not  found  after  death  in 
case*  characterized  by  very  active  delirium,  nor  is  there  an  abnormal  amount 
d(  congestion. 

Irrespective  of  delirium,  the  mental  condition  in  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
week,  or  longer,  is  characterized  by  hebetude,  indifference,  inanimation. 
Blunted  perception  is  shown  by  various  circumstances ;  the  patient  asks  for 
nothing — not  for  drink,  although  the  mouth  may  be  dry  and  desiccated,  nor 
f €>r  the  position  of  the  body  to  be  changed ;  flies  creeping  over  the  face  may 
ovrcasion  little  or  no  annoyance,  etc.  In  grave  cases  the  urine  and  feces  may 
!>«•  passed  in  bed,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  but  through  indiffer- 
ence and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  effort.  The  special  sen8<*s  are  impaired, 
especially  the  sense  of  hearing ;  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears  is  frequently 
marked.  General  and  special  sensibility  are  diminished,  as  a  rule,  in  pro« 
tK>rtion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.     Frequently  there  is  dilatation  of  the 

pupils. 

Wakefulness  is  complained  of  during  the  first  few  days ;  the  patient  expcri- 
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ences  discomfort  from  the  want  of  refreshing  sleep«  Aflenrard,  tbe  wast  of 
sleep  may  not  be  appreciated,  owing  to  tbe  mental  condition.  Tbe  patienty 
indeed,  may  seem  to  doze  most  of  tbe  time,  but  witbout  obtaining  Ime  sleep, 
being  easily  aroused,  but  directly  relapsing  into  a  pseudo-somnolent  stAte. 
This  state,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  both  sleeping  and  w&kefiil, 
is  called  coma-vigil^  the  significance  of  the  term  depending  on  the  inooa- 
gruity  of  the  words  which  it  combines.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  state 
occasionally  observed,  in  which  the  patient  is  unconscious  with  the  eyes  open. 
In  coma-vigil,  or  the  pseudo-somnolent  state,  from  which  the  patient  is  readily 
aroused,  the  mind  is  frequently  occupied  with  a  series  of  disconnected  ideas 
or  dreamy  delusions  which  give  rise  to  the  muttering  delirium.  This  coia- 
bination  of  stupor  and  delirium  is  expressed  by  the  term  typho^mania.  Tbe 
want  of  true  sleep  doubtless  contributes  not  only  to  the  exliaustion*  but  to 
delirium  and  other  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 

Coma- vigil  and  typho-mania  do  not  involve  a  tendency  to  true  coma ;  tmt 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  coma  is  gradually  developed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  career  of  the  fever,  and  under  these  ciroumstances  a  fatal  lesalt 
is  to  be  expected.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  coma  is  sudden  ;  it  occurs 
unexpectedly,  and  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases.  These  cases  end  fataUy, 
the  mode  of  dying  being  by  apnoea.  This  apoplectic  coma  is  often  preceded 
by  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respiration,  the  inspiratory  act  being  jihoit- 
ened  and  quickened. 

Other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  or  ataxic  symptoms, 
denoting  gravity  of  disease,  are,  grasping  at  invisible  objects  or  carpliologia, 
puUing-up  of  the  bedclothes  or  fumbling  with  the  body  linen,  visible  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities,  and  movements  of  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist  perceptible  to  the  touch,  the  latter  called  subsnltms 
tendinumy  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  (he  neck  or  extremities,  and  convulsions. 
Muscular  rigidity  and  convulsions  aro  very  rare,  and  betoken  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pathological  condition  giving 
rise  to  convulsions  with  coma  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  uraemia.  In  these 
cases  the  urine  will  be  found  to  be  albuminous. 

Digestive  System, — ^Anorexia  is  the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  excep- 
tions; the  appetite  is  sometimes  preserved  throughout  the  disease.  Food  is 
sometimes  acceptable  when,  owing  to  the  mental  condition,  it  is  not  asked 
for.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  until  perception  becomes  blunted. 
Drink,  although  not  asked  for,  is  often  taken  with  avidity  when  given.  Tbe 
condition  of  the  mouth  would  involve  a  desire  for  drink  were  the  ability  to 
perceive  morbid  sensations  not  impaired. 

Tbe  tongue  generally  presents  morbid  appearances.  It  may  be  simply 
furred  or  frosted,  but  it  is  oftener  covered  with  a  coating  more  or  less  thick, 
which,  in  different  cases,  is  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  even  black. 
Not  infrequently  the  coatings  are  thrown  off  once  or  repeatedly,  and  tbe 
surface  is  then  usually  reddened.  Exfoliation  of  the  coating  or  its  gradual 
thinning,  the  surface  being  moist  and  of  a  natural  color,  betokens  convales- 
cence. The  varied  appearances  of  the  coatings  have  no  special  significance. 
The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  reddened  and  smooth  or  glazed.  It 
sometimes  becomes  dry  and  hard.  This  occurs  in  coma-vigil ;  the  («iieot 
breathing  with  the  mouth  open,  the  suHace  is  desiccated.  It  sometiroes 
becomes  cracked  and  deeply  fissured.  Tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  as  in 
cases  of  delirium  tremens,  is  sometimes  observed,  usually  preceding  or  accom- 
panying grave  ataxic  symptoms.  The  tongue,  in  some  cases,  at  an  advanced 
period,  is  protruded  with  apparent  hesitation  and  difficulty,  and,  when  pn>- 
truded,  may  not  be  withdrawn,  apparently  from  forgetfulness.     The  deiaj  in 
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pralrading  and  withdrawing  the  tongue,  represents  the  weakness  and  slowness 
of  the  mental  acts. 

Dark  or  black  matter,  called  $orde$^  afler  the  first  week,  is  apt  to  collect 
upon  the  teeth  and  lips,  especially  in  grave  cases.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
gums  is  an  occasional  symptom,  occurring  in  mild,  as  well  as  severe,  cases. 
Redness  of  the  gums  and  bleeding  on  slight  pressure  are  common. 

A  rare  complication  is  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  parotid  glands. 
It  leads  to  notable  enlargement,  and  the  appearance  is  like  that  of  ordinary 
parottdittM  or  mumps.  But,  unlike  the  aii^ction  just  named,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  suppuration  takes  place,  and  not  infrequently  more  or  less 
sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  This  complication  adds  to  the  danger  and 
retards  convalescence.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  febrile  career  or 
during  convalescence.  It  is  not  t^  be  regarded  as  a  critical  event.  The 
discharge  of  pus  is  sometimes  into  the  meatus  atiditorius.  This  complication 
occurs  in  typhus,  as  well  as  in  typhoid,  fever.  It  occurred  in  5  of  30  cases  of 
ty]>hus  and  typhoid  fever  which  I  recorded  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Prior 
to  that  year  I  had  never  met  with  an  example,  and  since  that  year  I  have 
met  with  a  very  few  examples  only,  in  a  much  larger  field  of  observation. 

Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.  Genertdly  it  is  a  result  of  over- 
ingestion.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom,  typhoid  fever  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  remitting  fever. 

Diarrhoea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  and 
belongs  among  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  dejections  often 
have  a  yellow,  ochre  color.  They  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  this  is  not 
distinctive  of  the  disease.  Exceptionally,  constipation  exists,  and  the  dejec- 
tions may  have  a  natural  appearance  throughout  the  disease.  The  bowels 
are  often  evacuated  in  bed  either  from  indifference  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  am.  The  involuntary  evacuations  denote  great  gravity  of  disease. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  an  important  event  in  the  clinical  history 
of  this  disease.  It  occurs  in  a  proportion  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  The 
hemorrhage  may  be  slight,  moderate,  or  profuse.  It  may  cease  after  a  single 
occurrence,  or  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  number  of  recurrences.  The 
loss  of  blood  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Statistics,  however, 
Hbow  that  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  patients  recover.  Even  very  profuse 
hemorrhages  do  not  always  prove  fatal.  I  have  known  the  loss  of  blood  to 
occasion  complete  collapse  for  several  hours  in  cases  which  ended  in  recovery. 
The  hemorrhage  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and,  in  most  instances,  is  from 
the  intestinal  ulcers.  Its  occurrence  may  be  foreshadowed  by  a  sudden  and 
notable  decline  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  decline  of  the  axillary  temperature  to  98^  was,  for  a  time,  con- 
liidered  as  evidence  that  the  fever  had  ended ;  but  within  a  few  hours  profuse 
h«'morrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  from  the  loss  of 
bloo<L 

Other  abdominal  symptoms  are,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  or 
pain  on  pressure,  and  gurgling.  The  abdomen  is  always  resonant  from  the 
presence  of  intestinal  gas ;  frequently  there  is  more  or  less  distension,  and 
iiometimes  the  tympanitic  enlargement  is  great.  Tenderness  on  pressure  in 
the  iliac  region,  especially  on  the  right  side,  is  very  rarely  absent.  Sudden 
stnd  forcible  pressure  may  be  required  for  the  manifestation  of  fmin,  if  per- 
ct^ion  be  much  blunted.  The  tenderness  is  often  marked,  and  sometimes 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  Gurgling  on  pressure  in  the 
iliac  region,  as  a  sound,  and  as  a  tactile  sensation,  is  a  frequent  symptom. 
Tliese  three  symptoms,  namely,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  iliac  tenderness 
and  gurgling,  especially  the  two  former,  conjoined  with  diarrhoea  or  looseness. 
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and  ochre  discharges,  form  a  group  of  abdominal  symptoms  highly  diagnostie 
of  this  form  of  fever.  The  tympanites,  tenderness,  and  gurgling,  as  regardj 
their  prominence,  are  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  intestinal  lesions. 
By  percussion  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  this  organ  is  found  to  be  enlarged. 

Perforation  of  the  small,  or,  in  rare  instances,  the  large,  intestine  takes 
place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  namely,  in  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
fatal  cases,  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  cases.  It 
takes  place  late  in  the  disease  or  during  convalescence,  and  sometimes  eren 
after  apparent  recovery  from  the  fever.  It  occurs  as  often  in  mild  as  in 
severe  cases.  It  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  almost  never  in 
children. 

Perforation  gives  rise  to  peritonitis  which  is  generally  developed  abruptly. 
The  sudden  occurrence  of  notable  tenderness  diffused  over  the  abdomen,  ab- 
dominal pain,  increased  tympanitic  distension,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
with  marked  frequency  of  pulse,  prostration,  haggard  expression  of  counte* 
nance,  etc.,  point  to  peritonitis  from  perforation.  In  some  cases,  the  perform* 
tion  being  quite  small,  the  development  of  the  peritonitis  is  gradual ;  it  may 
be  circumscribed  under  these  circumstances.  Peritonitis  does  not  invariablv 
denote  perforation ;  it  may  be  caused  by  the  evacuation  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  of  liquefied  matter  within  a  mesenteric  gland.  It  may  occur  irrespective 
of  either  this  cause  or  perforation.  In  a  hospital  case,  in  which  death  took 
place  from  typhus  fever,  the  disease  occurring  during  convalescence  ^m 
typhoid  fever,  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  recovery  from  recent 
peritonitis,  adhesions  over  the  Peyerian  patches  indicating  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  the  peritoneal  inflammation  to  have  been  the  intestinal  ulcerations. 
Probably  in  most  of  the  reputed  cases  of  recovery  after  the  occurrence  of 
peritonitis,  perforation  was  not  involved.  Peritonitis  from  perforation  \a 
almost  certainly  fatal. 

Skin. — Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  skin,  the  most  important  is  a 
characteristic  eruption.  The  eruption  consists  of  isolated  papules,  generally 
limited  to  the  trunk,  of  a  rose  or  pink  color,  called  by  Louis  lenticular  rose- 
colored  spots.  They  are  slightly  elevated,  and  therefore  are  papui^^  not 
macula.  The  elevation  is  distinctly  felt  if  the  finger  be  carried  lightly  over 
them.  They  are  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  are  from  one  to  two  lines  in 
diameter.  The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  light  pressure.  The 
number  of  papules  is  generally  small,  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  exceeding 
fifteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes  only  four  or  ^ve  can  be  discovered.  Excep- 
tionally they  are  abundant  over  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption  sometimes  extends 
to  the  extremities.  Fresh  papules  appear  from  time  to  time  during  the  course 
of  the  fever,  taking  the  place  of  those  of  anterior  date.  They  are  to  be  soasrfat 
for  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  front,  and  over  the  back ;  they  are  some- 
times found  exclusively  in  the  latter  situation. 

Dating  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed,  the  average  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  about  the  seventh  day.  Papules  continue  to  disappear 
and  to  appear  during  the  career  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  the  eruptian 
persists  into  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  papules  are  not  apparent  after 
death.    " 

The  eruption  is  not  invariably  present.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
it  occurs  varies  in  different  years,  as  my  statistics  show.  It  appears  to  be 
less  frequent  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  It  is  less  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  copiousness  of  the  eruption  is  no  evidence  of  severity 
of  the  fever,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  absent  in  mild  as  in 
severe  cases.  A  scarlet  rash  occasionally  precedes  the  characteristic  rose 
eruption. 

Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  middle 
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and  latter  part  of  the  disease,  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.  This  erup- 
tion is  observed  in  various  affections  in  which  perspiration  occurs.  Petechiae 
or  minute  ecchjmoses  are  occasionally  observed.  These  do  not  denote  unusual 
gravity  of  the  disease ;  they  occur  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases. 

Bluish  patches  (taches  bieu6Ures)  of  irregular  form,  from  three  to  eight  lines 
in  diameter,  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  abdomen,  back,  and  thighs.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  mild  than  in 
severe  cases. 

Perspiration  more  or  less  abundant,  and  recurring  more  or  less  frequently, 
is  observed  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  exclusively  of  its  occurrence  at 
the  time  of  convalescence  or  just  before  death.  It  occurs  in  about  an  equal 
proportion  of  fatal  cases  and  of  those  ending  in  recovery.  Observation  dot»s 
not  show  a  connection  between  this  symptom  and  any  particular  antecedent 
events;  but  taking  the  frequency  of  tlie  pulse  as  a  criterion  of  the  gravity  of 
the  disease,  and  comparing  the  pulse  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
perspiration,  in  the  majority  of  cases  improvement  follows.  While  this 
symptom,  therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  it  often  betokens  some 
amelioration.  As  a  rule,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  career  of  the  fever, 
the  skin  is  dry. 

Gangrene  is  apt  to  occur  in  situations  exposed  to  pressure.  Spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  has  been  observed,  the  probable  explanation  being 
arterial  thrombosis.  Gangrene  and  troublesome  ulcers  are  liable  to  follow 
vesication.  The  liability  to  bed-sores  on  the  nates,  hips,  and  shoulders,  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  These  may  be  prevented  by  changing  from  time  to  time 
the  |>OHition  of  the  body,  the  use  of  air-pillows,  etc.  Erysipelas  is  an  occa- 
sional complication  of  typhoid  fever. 

Respiratory  System Cough  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  unless  an  im- 
portant pulmonary  complication  exists;  but  slight  or  moderate  cough  is  almost 
invariably  present,  proceeding  from  subacute  bronchitis.  A  sibilant  rale  is 
frequently  heard  over  the  chest  on  auscultation. 

Pneumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  It  is  rendered  probable  by 
prominence  of  cough  and  accelerated  breathing ;  but  the  proof  of  its  existence 
is  afforded  by  the  physical  signs.  It  is  sometimes  latent  as  regards  diagnostic 
symptoms,  and  is  determinable  only  by  physical  exploration.  Its  occurrence 
adds  to  the  danger,  but  by  no  means  precludes  recovery.  Hyi)Ostatic  con- 
gestion and  oedema  of  the  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  are  incident  to  the 
feeble  circulation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease.  These  physical  conditions 
are  represented  by  dulness  on  percussion,  weak  respiratory  murmur,  and 
subcrepitant  rdles.  Irrespective  of  any  pulmonary  complication,  except  sub- 
acute bronchitis,  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  increased,  the  average 
being  about  twenty-one  per  minute. 

Frequent  sighing  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  is  a  forerunner  of  ataxic 
ftymptoms  of  grave  omen.  A  spasmodic  or  jerking  inspiration,  when  pneu- 
monia does  not  exist,  is  a  precursor  of  coma.  This  statement  holds  good  in 
other  forms  of  fever  than  typhoid.  The  importance  of  this  symptom  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  when  no  other 
fiymptoms  denote  impending  coma.  This  was  true  of  several  cases  which  I 
kuLre  observed. 

Episfaxis  has  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  early  in 
the  disease.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  afterward.  Generally  the  hemor- 
rhMfe  is  small,  but  occasionally  it  is  profuse,  and  it  may  require  to  be  arrested 
bj  mechanical  means.  When  slight  or  moderate,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Uterine  hemorrhage  is  not 
uncommon.  Its  occurrence  is  not  limited  to  the  period  when  menstruation 
^hoald  take  phice. 
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Pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  occasional  compliGa- 
tions  of  typhoid  fever. 

Circulation. — More  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pnlse  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  disease.  The  acceleration  varies  considerably  in  different  cases  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease  in  the  same  case.  There  is  a  greater  average 
frequency  in  fatal  cases  than  in  those  ending  in  recovery.  The  danger  is 
usually  considerable  if  the  pulse  exceed  120  per  minute,  and  the  danger  is 
augmented  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  frequency  rises  higher  than  thi». 
The  mean  frequency  in  cases  not  proving  fatal,  of  those  which  I  have  analyzed. 
was  93;  in  the  fatal  cases  110.  In  some  mild  cases  the  average  frequency 
during  the  whole  of  the  disease  is  less  than  the  average  frequency  of  health. 
in  one  of  my  cases  the  average  frequency  was  69.  But  in  these  cases  the 
pulse  at  times  exceeds  the  healthy  standard  ;  hence,  the  pnlse  may  at  ttine^ 
fall  below  the  standard  of  health.  This  is  not  infrequently  observed  at  or 
near  the  time  of  convalescence.  I  have  noted  it  as  low  as  64,  60,  and  40l 
Others  have  observed  it  to  fall  still  lower.  Oftener  the  pulse  continues  more 
or  less  accelerated  after  convalescence  is  declared.  A  sudden  and  consider- 
able increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  denotes  the  occurrence  of  eone 
important  event,  such  as  pneumonia  or  peritonitis. 

As  regards  characters  of  the  pulse  other  than  frequency,  it  is  quick  and 
vibratory,  not  hard  or  resisting.  It  denotes  increased  action,  but  not  in- 
creased power,  of  the  ventricular  systole.  It  becomes  feeble  or  compressible^ 
in  proportion  as  it  is  frequent.  The  force  is  always  notably  diminish4.ni  if 
the  frequency  much  exceed  120.  An  unfavorable  progress  of  the  disease 
toward  asthenia  is  shown  by  progressive  increase  in  frequency  and  diminution 
of  force.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  on  auscul- 
tation over  the  apex,  is  notably  weakened,  and  may  be  inappreciable.  Th^ 
form  of  the  pulse,  as  traced  by  the  sphygmograph,  presents  the  following 
characters :  a  short  and  nearly  vertical  line  of  ascent,  indicative  of  weakne^ 
and  quickness  of  the  ventricular  systole;  a  line  of  descent  denoting  the  free 
passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  in  the  capillaries,  and  notable  dicrocism. 
The  dicrotism  of  the  radial  artery  is  sometimes  appreciable  by  the  touch. 
These  characters  belong  to  the  graphic  pulse  also  in  cases  of  typhus,  and  in 
all  affections  with  which  is  associated  the  typhoid  condition. 

Temperature, — More  or  less  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  invariable. 
In  general,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  a  daily  increase  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  first  five  or  six  days.  This  gradual  rise  of  temperature  from  day 
to  day  during  the  first  week  is  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  temperature  at  least  rises  to  103^  Fahr.  If,  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  thermometer  show  much  increase  above  this,  the  prognosis 
is  unfavorable,  whereas,  a  decline  of  the  temperature  in  the  morning  to  near 
the  normal  standard  is  evidence  of  convalescence.  During  the  progress  of 
the  disease  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  oscillation  of  temperature  between  rooming 
and  evening,  the  difference  varying  from  half  a  degree  to  a  degree  and  a 
half,  up  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  when  the  oscillations  become  muck 
greater,  the  difference  being  four  to  five  degrees,  the  temperature  in  the  morn- 
ing falling  to  the  normal  standard  98°  or  lower.  The  difference  betweea 
the  morning  and  evening  temperature  at  the  time  of  convalescence  has  boea 
observed  to  be  over  nine  degrees.  A  high  elevation  of  temperature  in  the 
morning,  namely,  106°  to  108°,  indicates  the  approach  of  death.  The  laws 
of  the  disease,  as  regards  temperature,  are  sufiiciently  characteristic  to  render 
the  thermometer  useful  in  diagnosis  as  well  as  in  prognosis.  A  sudden  and  cod- 
siderable  rise  of  temperature,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  points  lo  the 
occurrence  of  an  inflammatory  complication.  A  sudden  and  considerable  fall 
of  temperature,  other  symptoms  not  denoting  convalescence  or  improvemeDt. 
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ifl  nnfavorable.  This  may  precede  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  It  is  im- 
liortant,  however,  to  note  that,  irrespective  of  complications,  the  temperature, 
in  some  cases,  becomes  increased,  and  the  rise  may  continue  for  several  days ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,.a  decline  of  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  degrees  some- 
times takes  place,  lasting  for  several  houi*s,  without  any  obvious  cause  and 
having  no  special  significance. 

Urine — ^The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  of  high  specific  gravity  until  the 
approach  of  convalescence,  when  it  becomes  abundant  and  of  a  low  specific 
gravity.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  urea  and  uric  acid 
are  absolutely  increased.  The  coloring  matter  is  also  more  abundant  than 
in  health.  Tlie  presence  of  albumen  during  a  fK)rtion  of  the  febrile  career 
is  not  uncommon.  An  abundance  of  albumen  denotes  gravity.  This  symp- 
tom occurs  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  disease,  and  may  continue  for 
a  period  varying  from  24  hours  to  12  days.  In  the  fatal  cases  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  continues  up  to  the  time  of  death.  In  these  cases  the  kidneys 
after  death  may  be  found  to  be  simply  congested,  no  deposit  nor  structural 
change  existing. 

An  abundance  of  renal  casts  in  the  urine  denotes  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
either  having  existed  prior  to  the  fever,  or  developed  as  a  complication.  It 
is  probable  that  coma  and  convulsions  occurring  in  the  progress  of  typhoid 
fever  are  due  to  ursemic  poisoning.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  follow- 
ing a  large  hemorrhage  ^m  the  bowels,  profuse  hsematuria  took  place,  the 
blood  passed  from  the  bladder  forming  clots  after  its  emission.  The  patient 
became  much  blanched  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  he  recovered. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  retained  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  owing  to 
the  blunted  perception,  the  bladder  may  become  greatly  distended.  The 
practitioner  should  not  omit  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  by 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  resort 
treasonably  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
urine  is  often  passed  in  bed,  sometimes  from  indifference  and  sometimes 
from  incontinence. 

In  order  so  determine  the  duration  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
upon  certain  points  which  shall  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  febrile 
career.     The  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  is  a  convenient,  »nd,  in  a  collection 
of  cases,  a  tolerably  correct,  criterion  of  the  development  of  the  fever.     It  is 
fliflicult  to  find  any  one  circumstance  which  will  answer  equally  well  to  de- 
note the  date  of  convalescence.     The  career  of  the  fever  rarely  ends  abruptly ; 
the  termination  in  convalescence,  like  the  development,  is  gradual.     The 
flecision  that  a  patient  is  convalescent  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  is  to  be 
baited  on  the  ensemble  of  symptoms.     Different  practitioners  would  differ  in 
individual  cases  as  to  the  precise  day  of  convalescence.     This  fact  disposes 
at  once  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  days.     A  believer  in  this  doctrine  would 
f\  X  upon  a  critical  day  as  the  date  on  which  the  fever  ends,  whereas  a  non- 
b«-liever  would  be  as  likely  to  fiz,  upon  some  other  day ;  hence,  it  is  clear  that 
oljtervaiions  collected  by  believers  in  critical  days  would  go  to  support  the 
dcjctrine.     Of  42  cases,  ending  in  recovery,  analyzed  with  reference  to  the 
duration  of  the  fever,  dating  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  to  the  time 
^rben  the  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  was  sufllicient  for  the  patients  to 
considered  convalescent,  the  average  duration  was  16  days.     The  maxi- 
duration  was  28  days  ;  the  minimum  5  days.     The  longest  duration  in 
a«e  under  my  observation  was  in  a  female  hospital  patient,  the  disease 
cootinuing,  in  this  case,  without  any  important  complication,  58  days.     It  is 
perhaps  of  importance  to  state  that  these  cases  were  observed  long  before  the 
reeent  introduction  in  medical  practice  of  antipyretic  measures  of  treatment. 
Xbe  mean  duration  in  75  cases  observed  by  Murchison,  was  a  fraction  over 
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24  days.  This  greater  duration,  as  compared  with  mj  cases,  is  probablr 
owing  to  the  commencement  being  fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  ui' 
taking  to  the  bed.  Of  45  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  the  mean  duration 
v!i\s  a  fraction  over  14  days,  the  maximum  being  26,  and  the  minimum  9 
days.  The  mean  duration  in  12  fatal  cases  observed  by  Murchison  was  a 
fraction  over  22  days.  The  average  duration  of  convalescence  is  from  one 
to  two  weeks.  The  return  of  the  axillary  temperature  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard, that  is,  complete  defervescence,  denotes,  of  course,  that  the  febrile  career 
is  ended.  Sometimes  the  defervescence  is  rapid,  and  the  temperature  quickly 
falls  to  that  of  health.  But  generally  it  is  gradual,  and  paroxysms  or  exacer- 
bations of  fever,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  are  liable  to  occur  for 
some  days  after  the  appetite,  mental  condition,  and  other  symptoms  denote 
convalescence.  The  temperature  may  be  kept  up  by  complications  which 
persist  after  the  career  of  the  fever  is  ended.  A  temporary  fever  is  ape  to 
accompany  the  change  of  diet  from  liquid  to  solid  animal  food. 

Relapses  of  typhoid  fever  sometimes  occur.  Many  examples  hare  fallen 
under  my  observation.  A  return  of  the  fever  may  take  place  after  ten  dar^ 
or  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  convalescence,  and  the  patient  pass  throng  a 
second  career,  the  eruption  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  being  repro- 
duced. The  duration  of  the  second  career  is  usually  shorter,  and  the  severity 
greater  tlian  the  first,  but  a  fatal  termination  is  rare. 

Complications  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  referable  to  different  anatom- 
ical systems.  To  these  is  to  be  added  the  occasional  occurrence  of  thromUs^i^ 
of  the  iliac  or  femoral  vein  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides.  Typhoid  fever  may 
be  associated  with  intermittent  fever  (typho-malarial  fever),  scarlatina,  rubeola, 
diphtheria,  and  perhaps  with  typhus.  Occasional  sequels  are  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Progneasisive 
emaciation  and  death  from  inanition  have  been  known  to  follow ;  but  in 
many  instances,  nutrition  becomes  extremely  active  aft«r  recover}^  and  tb«^ 
patient  attains  to  a  greater  weight  than  ever  before.  The  mental  powera  in 
some  cases  are  enfeebled  for  a  considerable  period. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CONTINUED  FEVERS— (CoNTiKuro.) 

Typhoid  Fever,  Continued— Cauflatlon— Diagnosis— Prognosis.    Tfphut  FereN-AAAtomtciI 
Characters— Clinical  History— Causation— Diagnosit—Prognoals. 

THE  anatomical  characters  and  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  have  bet*n 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  remains  to  consider  iKe 
causation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  this  disease  before  entering  on  ibe 
consideration  of  typhus  fever. 

Causation. — Typhoid  fever  is  not  restricted  within  any  gcxn^Taphicml 
limits  ;  it  is  endemic  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  prevails,  however. 
often  within  circumscribed  districts,  and  not  infrequently  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  houses,  or  even  a  single  house.  In  certain  of  the  K>-calied 
malarial  districts  it  is  not  observed,  as  distinct  from  remittent  fever;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  districts,  it  is  obscored  by  beinj{ 
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blended  with  periodical  fever.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  situations  in  this 
country,  well-marked  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  hardly  known  so  long  as 
malarial  fevers  were  rife,  but  the  former  became  the  common  form  of  fever 
after  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ceased  to  prevail.  As  regards  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  the  autumn.  Of  45 
cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  this  point,  16  were  in  October,  9  in  Novem- 
ber, and  12  in  December.  It  is  stated  that  a  warm  dry  summer  favors  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  following  autumn.  According  to  Buhl  and 
Pettenkofer,  the  disease  prevails  in  Munich  when  the  level  of  the  ground 
water  is  low,  and  the  prevalence  has  been  observed  to  end  when  the  level  of 
the  water  has  been  raised  by  abundant  rain. 

A  decided  predisposing  influence  pertains  to  age.  The  susceptibility  is 
greatest  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  ;  next  between  10  and  15,  and  next 
from  25  to  30.  It  is  rare  in  infancy  but  not  infrequent  in  childhood.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  so-called  infantile  remittent  fever  are 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  susceptibility  is  small  after  50  and  still  smaller 
alter  60.  1  have,  however,  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  per- 
sons over  50,  and  several  cases  in  persons  over  60. 

Both  sexes  appear  to  be  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  It  was  observed 
by  Louis  to  occur  especially  among  [)ersons  who  had  resided  for  a  short 
{period  only  in  Paris.  It  has  been  observed  to  prevail  among  recent  residents 
in  other  cities.  A  rational  explanation  of  this  fact  is  tliat  the  older  residents 
have  acquired  an  insusceptibility  to  the  infection,  as  ])ersons  by  use  are  able 
to  tolerate  certain  drugs  in  enormous  doses.  Generally  patients  are  in  good 
health  when  attacked ;  other  diseases  do  not  seem  to  predispose  to  it.  No 
causative  influences  relating  to  social  position,  occupation,  or  habits  of  life, 
have  been  ascertained.  Phthisis,  pregnancy,  and  lactation  seem  to  be  pro- 
tective against  the  disease. 

Typhoid  fever  is  communicable,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  same  way  as 
contagious  diseases  like  typhus,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  relaps- 
ing fever.     Emanations  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease  do 
not,  aj4  a  rule,  infect  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  hence,  in  hospital  wards, 
llj«?  disease  is  not  diffused  by  typhoid  cases  among  patients  affected  with  other 
«ifM,*a9es.     Physicians,  nurses,  and  members  of  families  brought  into  close 
proximity  to  cases,  seldom,  and  perhaps  never,  contract  it  in  consequence 
thf/reof.     Nevertheless,  the  causative  germs  are  produced  within  the  l)odie8 
iff  typhoid  patients.    It  is  logically  certain  that  these  germs  are  expelled  from 
Kii«'  boily  with  the  intestinal  dejections.     It  is  probable  that,  when  expelled, 
th**y  are  not  at  once  capable  of  producing  the  disease.     They  become  ini'ect- 
ir<:x  agents  after  certain  modifications  or  developments  have  taken  place  under 
r«>tiditions  which  pertain  to  decomposing  human  excrement.    Having  acquired 
the  capability  of  infection,  they  may  gain  access  into  the  system  by  being 
contained  in  drinking  water,  or  by  being  present  in  the  atmosphere.    Whether 
<»r  not  the  disease  is  ever  communicated  by  means  of  emanations  from  the 
Ix^ly*  that  is,  whether  the  breath  or  exhalations  from  the  skin  of  typhoid 
pttlients  contain  a  contagium,  is  an  open  question.     It  is  certain  that  the 
«ji*^^Aiie  is  rarely  communicated  thereby.' 

XI le  communicabilfty  of  typhoid  fever  is  proven  by  instances  in  which  per* 
•oris*  having  contracted  the  disease  in  one  locality,  go  to  another  in  which 
lU**  difleaM  was  not  prevailing,  and,  of  the  residents  in  the  latter,  a  greater 
or   Ussf^  number  become  affected.     Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 

•    Kor  evidence  in  hehalf  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  vide  **  Uber 
fvnt«C«*Hong  und  Verbreitung  des  Abdominal tjphus/'  von  A.  Biermer,  Volkmann^s 
"'''..nioilung  klinischer  Vortrage,  No.  53;  also,  Jenner,  in  Trans.  Clin.  Society  of  Lon* 
i..t*.  irol.  viii. 
61 
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reported,^  but  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  came  under  mj 
vation  in  a  little  settlement  called  North  Boston,  consisting  of  nine  families, 
all  being  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  rods  in  diameter.  The  few  bouaes  in 
which  the  disease  occurred  were  closely  grouped  together  around  a  taTvm, 
the  house  furthest  removed  from  the  tavern  being  only  ten  rods  distant.  A 
stranger  from  New  England,  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  which  passed  throogifa 
this  settlement,  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  on  arriving  at  this  stopping- 
place  was  unable  to  proceed  further.  He  remained  at  the  tavern,  and,  after 
a  few  days,  died.  He  was  seen  by  several  physicians  of  the  Ticinity,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  disease  was  the  same  as  that  with  which  others 
were  subsequently  affected.  Up  to  this  time  typhoid  fever  had  never  bctrn 
known  in  that  neighborhood.  Members  of  the  family  of  the  tavern-keeper 
were  the  first  to  become  affected,  the  first  case  occurring  twenty. three  dai^ 
after  the  arrival  of  the  stranger.  Other  cases  speedily  occurred  in  the  sur- 
rounding families.  In  a  month,  more  than  one-half  the  population,  number- 
ing 43,  had  been  affected,  and  ten  had  died.  The  disease  was  undoubtedlj 
typhoid  fever.  Visiting  this  settlement  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dijieas^* 
and  recording  the  symptoms  of  several  cases  then  in  progress,  the  clinical 
histories  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Moreover, 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  body  of  one  of  those  who  had  died  with  the 
disease,  and  found  the  Peyerian  patches  ulcerated  and  the  mesenteric  gland» 
greatly  enlarged.' 

Instances  like  the  foregoing  establish  the  communicability  of  the  disease. 
Other  facts  relating  to  the  North  Boston  epidemic  go  to  establish  more  than 
this,  namely,  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  means  of  drinking  water.  Ot 
the  several  families  living  in  close  proximity  to  the  tavern,  one  family  escaped 
The  members  of  this  family  (named  Steams)  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
family  of  the  tavern-keeper,  and  very  little  with  the  other  families,  all  ol' 
whom  were  tenants  of  the  latter.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  Stearns  and  the  tavern-keeper.  The  tavern-keeper  had  refused  to 
the  family  of  Stearns  the  use  of  a  well  which  was  used  in  common  by  the 
other  families,  so  that  Stearns  was  obliged  to  dig  a  well  for  the  use  of  hi* 
family.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  produced  much  excitement  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Stearns  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  well  in  ieTeoi!tf 
for  having  been  denied  its  use.  These  facts  point  to  the  well  as  the  scwrce 
of  the  infection,  although  an  examination  of  the  water  revealed  no  imporitr. 
The  examination,  however,  had  reference  only  to  the  presence  of  a  mineml 
poison  of  some  kind. 

This  e[)idemic  came  under  my  observation  as  long  ago  as  1 843.  An  aoooont 
of  it  was  published  with  reference  to  the  proof  of  communicability,  at  that 
time  a  mouted  point.  I  supposed  the  disease  to  have  been  communicaled  by 
personal  intercourse  with  the  patients,  and  I  attributed  the  exemption  of  the 
family  of  Stearns  to  non-intercourse  with  the  other  families.  Had  the  water 
of  the  common  well  been  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  the  infection,  either  hj 
myself  or  by  any  of  the  readers  of  the  published  account  of  the  epidemic^,  the 
subsequent  important  discovery  of  Budd  would  have  been  anticipated.  Within 
a  few  years  I  have  learned  from  a  physician  residing,  at  the  time  of  the  e\H* 
demic,  in  the  neighborhood,  that  a  privy  used  in  commdn  was  in  clos«  prox- 
imity to  the  well. 

A  few  years  since,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  within  a  certain  district 
in  London  was  traced  to  the  milk  supply  from  a  dairy  farm  on  which 


'   Vide  Mnrohison,  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain. 

*  For  faller  details,  vicle  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever,  eto.,  185^  mad 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1845. 
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of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred.  The  vehicle  of  the  infection  here  was  the 
water  used  in  cleansing  the  cans,  or,  perhaps,  in  diluting  the  milk.  The 
disease  has  also  been  traced  to  ice  added  in  summer  to  drinking  water. 

The  infection  maj  be  conveyed,  not  only  by  water  polluted  with  human 
excrement,  but  by  emanations  from  sewers,  cesspools,  drains,  and  waste-pipes. 
These  must  be  the  chief  sources  in  New  York,  the  water  supply  being  from 
a  river  fifty  miles  distant.  Murchison  cites  several  striking  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  attributable  to  obstructed  drains  or  cesspools,  as  well  as  from 
drinking  water  tainted  with  sewage.  Reports  of  many  outbreaks  in  hotels, 
colleges,  schools,  and  private  houses  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical  literature 
of  this  country.  At  the  time  of  writing,  a  college  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  has  temporarily  disbanded  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  water  polluted  from  an  adjacent  cesspool,  and  to  emana- 
tions from  un ventilated  pipes  leading  to  the  dormitories  of  the  students. 
The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  an  outbreak  limited  to  a  single  house- 
hold-.— 

Mr.  C.  spent  the  summer  at  his  country-house,  leaving  his  house  in  the 
city  in  charge  of  two  persons.  He  returned,  with  his  family,  to  town  in  the 
middle  of  September.  After  his  return,  five  of  his  children  within  a  few 
dajs  fell  ill,  and  the  disease  proved  to .  be  typhoid  fever.  A  nephew  who 
lef\  town  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  family  was  taken  ill  after  leaving, 
and  had  typhoid  fever.  A  child  was  ill  for  a  few  days  with  vomiting  and 
fever,  but  the  disease  in  this  case  did  not  prove  to  be  typhoid  fever.  With  the 
exception  of  the  person  last  referred  to,  every  member  of  the  family,  except 
the  parents,  had  typhoid  fever.  All  were  attacked  within  a  few  days.  All 
recovered  except  one,  who  had  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  The 
ageft  of  the  patients  were  between  7  and  22  yeai*s.  On  examination  of  the 
premises,  the  waste-pipe  in  the  cellar  was  found  to  be  defective,  and  at  times 
a  bad  odor  from  it  had  been  perceived.  The  bouse  had  been  shut  up  during 
the  summer.     The  disease  was  not  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tlie  agency  of  emanations  from  drains,  cesspools,  and  privies,  and  of  water 
thereby  polluted,  enforces  the  importance  of  measures  of  prophylaxis,  con- 
si  siting  of  effective  sewerage,  providing  against  obstructions  of  house-drains, 
preventing  leakage  from  these  and  cesspools,  taking  care  that  the  trapping  of 
hand-liasins,  sinks,  and  water-closets  is  complete,  and  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  excreta  of  patients  affected  with  the  disease. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  water  or  air  polluted  with 
litiman  excrement  contains  germs  derived  from  the  dejections  of  patients 
afff*ct4*d  with  typhoid  fever.    The  infecting  agents  are  these  germs.    Without 
tiictie^  no  matter  how  oficnsive  the  polluted  water  or  air,  typhoid  fever  is 
never  produced.     Now,  are  the  germs  which  produce  the  disease  always 
derived  from  the  dejections  of  typhoid  patients?     According  to  Budd  and 
ocliera,  the  answer  is  affirmative.     In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, the  correctness  of  this  answer  cannot  be  considered  as  established.     It 
i-*  difficult  to  reconcile  therewith  instances  of  outbreaks  in  situations  where, 
l»rev  iously,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  not  been  known  to  have  occurred. 
Hcich  instances  are  not  infrequent.     It  is  to  be  considered  that  in  mild  cases 
or  typhoid  fever,  and  cases  without  the  usual  diagnostic  symptoms,  the  dis- 
e^»e  may  not  be  recognized.     Moreover,  it  is  true  of  diseases  which  are 
rvrigarded  as  always  involving  a  contagium,  for  example,  smallpox,  that  they 
orseur  sometimes  in  situations  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  connection 
^mith  previous  cases.     Whether  the  production  of  the  causative  germs  is  ever 
ifi<l£pendent  of  the  disease,  is  not  settled ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  unsettled 
c| fjestioo  whetlier  the  disease  be  ever  produced  irrespective  of  communi 
caJbiHtj. 
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The  length  of  time  that  the  typhoid  germs  retain  their  vitality  or  infecUng 
power  is  a  point  of  interest  and  importance.  Facts  have  shown  that  tliej 
may  retain  their  life  and  activity  for,  at  least,  two  years. ^ 

The  interval  from  the  introduction  of  the  germs  and  the  first  manifestatioo 
of  disease,  or  the  period  of  incubation,  is  usually  about  two  weeks.  The 
duration  is  longer  than  this  in  some  instances,  but,  probably,  never  seTeral 
months,  as  has  been  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duration  sometimes 
does  not  exceed  one  or  two  days.'  This  disease  is  one  of  those  which  are 
very  rarely  experienced  twice ;  a  person  who  has  had  the  disease,  as  a  rule, 
is  thereafter  unaffected  by  the  special  cause.  As  already  stated,  however,  * 
relapse  sometimes  occurs  shortly  after  the  date  of  convalescence. 


Diagnosis. — ^Typhoid  fever  is  to  be  discriminated  from  other 
fevers,  more  especially  typhus,  remittent,  and  typho-malarial  fever.  The 
differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  fully  considered  without  anticipating  the 
diagnostic  events  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  these  fevers.  The 
discrimination  is  to  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of 
the  events  which  are  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  absence  of  eTente 
diagnostic  of  other  fevers.  The  points  in  the  clinical  history  which  are 
distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are  as  follows:  the  gradual  development*  the 
absence  of  marked  remissions,  the  abdominal  symptoms,  namely,  diarrfaoca 
with  ochre-colored  dejections,  tympanites,  tenderness  in  the  iliac  regions,  and 
gurgling ;  the  occurrence  of  epistaxis  and  the  characteristic  eruption.  As 
regards  the  eruption,  a  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  rose-colorvd 
papules,  like  those  belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  are  sometiiDes 
found  in  other  affections.  Other  points  to  be  taken  into  account  are,  the 
autumnal  season,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient.  The  foregoing  points,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  absence  of  features  distinctive  of  other  fevers,  generally 
render  the  diagnosis  easy,  after  a  certain  duration  of  the  disease.  In  tjpho- 
malarial  fever,  as  will  be  seen,  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  typhoid  and 
malarial  fever  are  commingled  in  variable  relative  proportions  in  different  cases. 

Local  affections  with  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  confonnded  are,  mems- 
gitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  acute  tuberculosis,  and  enteritis. 

Acute  meningitis,  as  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever,  is  characterised  by 
more  intense  cephalalgia,  by  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  eariy  and  active 
delirium,  frequently  by  vomiting  as  a  prominent  symptom,  and  somnolency 
and  coma  succeeding  the  delirium.  There  is  generally  constipation ;  the 
abdomen  is  not  tympanitic,  but  frequently  depressed,  and  iliac  tenderness  is 
wanting.     This  differential  diagnosis  is  required  chiefly  in  children. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is  an  element  of  typhoid  fever.  If  the  bronchitis  be 
unusually  prominent  and  the  fever  unusually  mild,  the  latter  may  be  over- 
looked and  the  disease  considered  a  primary  bronchitis.  This  error  can  only 
happen  in  the  early  part  of  the  fever ;  the  duration  and  progressive  increase 
of  the  disease,  together  with  the  characteristic  events  of  the  fever,  will  lead 
to  a  correction  of  the  diagnosis.  If  the  bronchitis  be  capillary,  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
primary  and  sole  disease.  An  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observatioB ; 
but  capillary  bronchitis,  as  a  complication,  is  extremely  rare. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded  with  pneumonitis,  when  the  latter  exists 
as  a  complication.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  is  shown  by  its  physicsl 
signs.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  facts  which  show  the 
existence  of  fever  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumonitis,  and  on  the 

■  Vide  article  by  Alison,  in  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M6decine,  Jan.  1880. 
'  Vide  Murchison  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  voL  iL 
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events  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  namely,  the  abdominal  symptoms  and 
eruption.  Cases  of  primary  pneumonitis,  in  which  the  existence  of  typhoid 
fever  may  be  suspected,  are  cases  of  so-called  typhoid  pneumonitis,  that  is, 
pneumonitis  with  phenomena  denoting  the  typhoid  state,  namely,  low  delirium, 
prostration,  subsultus  tendinum,  etc. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  has  not  infrequently  been  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever.  The  former  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  notable  frequency  of  respira- 
tions, the  prominence  of  the  cough,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  in  some  cases, 
the  abundance  of  subcrepitant  rfiles,  by  marked  lividity  in  some  cases,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  abdominal  and  other  characteristic  events  of  typhoid  fever. 
Typhoid  fever  may  be  considered  as  primary  enteritis  when  the  abdominal 
symptoms  ar^  unusually  prominent  from  the  beginning.  The  liability  to  this 
error  is  chiefly  in  cliildren.  Events,  other  than  the  abdominal  symptoms, 
belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  are  to  be  sought  after.  Some  of 
these  are  not  as  readily  appreciated  in  children  as  in  adults,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  mind,  and  the  eruption  is  oftener  wanting.  Hence,  typhoid 
fever  in  children  is  not  infrequently  called  enteritis.  With  due  care  in  trac- 
ing the  development  and  progress  of  the  disease,  this  error  of  diagnosis  should 
generally  be  avoided. 

It  is  evident  that  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  typhoid  fever 
and  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  namely,  other 
fevers  and  the  local  aflfections  just  referred  to,  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  accuracy  in  diagnosis.  This  remark  is  of  general  application  to  diagnosis. 
The  thermometer  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
ease at  an  early  period,  before  the  eruption  of  other  distinctive  features  is 
fully  declared.  A  moderate  increase  of  temperature  daily  for  several  suc- 
ces.sive  days,  with  an  evening  exacerbation,  points  to  typhoid  fever,  as  con- 
trasted with  typhus,  periodical,  relapsing,  or  an  eruptive  fever,  assuming  the 
disease  to  be  an  essential  fever  and  not  an  inflammatory  disease.  Various 
circumstances,  however,  may  occasion  deviation  from  this  gradual  increment 
of  fever  in  typical,  uncomplicated  cases. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  overlooked  in  consequence  of  the  phe- 
nomena being  imperfectly  developed.  These  cases  were  called  by  Louis 
ranes  of  **  latent  typhoid  fever."  They  are  called  by  German  writers  cases 
of  *UyphuM  ambuhtorius ;"  and  the  term  <^  walking  cases"  is  in  use  in  this 
country.  The  patients  do  not  take  to  the  bed,  and  perhaps  they  continue 
their  usual  avocations.  They  complain  only  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
mild  diarrhoea.  Under  these  circumstances,  death  sometimes  takes  place 
from  intestinal  perforation,  profuse  hemorrhage,  or  some  grave  complication, 
and,  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  characteristic  typhoid  lesions  of  the 
intestine  are  found.  The  only  explanation  of  these  cases  to  be  given  is  that 
f  he  eflfects  of  the  special  cause  are  concentrated  on  the  glandular  elements  of 
cfae  small  intestine. 

Pboonosis. — Of  18,612  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at  the 
Ixnidon  Fever  Hospital  in  14  years,  Guy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
2ft nd  King's  Hospital,  of  London,  at  Strasbourg,  Paris,  and  the  provinces  of 
Krsnce,  and  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  the  mortality  was  18.62  per  cent.,  or 
I    in  5.4.     The  separate  collections  of  cases  which  make  up  the  above  agnrre* 
;r]»te  show  a  variation  in  mortality  between  16  and  32  per  cent.     Excluding 
]1H>  eases  at  Strasbourg,  in  which  the  mortality  was  23  per  cent.,  and  147 
t'^^gr^cB  at  Paris,  giving  a  mortality  of  32  per  cent.,  the  variation  in  the  remain- 
ing  collections  was  between  16  and  a  fraction  over  20  per  cent.     Of  303 
^ji^es  received  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  analyzed  by  James 
j^c^hmoOf  42  were  fatal,  being  1  in  about  7  cases,  or  a  fraction  under  13  per 
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cent.     Of  the  73  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  18  were  fatal,  neailj  1  is  4, 
or  about  24  per  cent. 

These  facts  show  much  variation  in  the  death-rate  in  different  ooUection< 
of  cases  occurring  at  different  places  and  periods.  That  the  variation  is  often 
considerable  at  different  seasons  in  the  same  place,  and  under  similar  circtiin- 
stances  as  regards  surroundings  and  treatment,  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of  deaths 
in  successive  years  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.'  In  1828,  of  2i 
cases,  2  died ;  in  1829,  of  25  cases,  1  died ;  in  1830,  of  14  cases,  4  died ;  in 
1831,  of  29  cases,  2  died;  in  1832,  of  23  cases,  4  died ;  in  1833,  of  37  cac^e^. 
6  died;  in  1834,  of  34  cases,  6  died;  and  in  1835,  of  35  cases,  6  died. 
It  is  evident  that  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the 
disease  to  a  fatal  issue  at  different  periods  and  places — a  fact  to  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  influence  of  therapeutical  measures. 

As  regards  age,  Murchison's  statistics  show  the  lowest  rate  of  mortalitj 
to  be  from  10  to  15  years,  and  the  next  lowest  from  5  to  10  years;  the  num- 
ber of  cases  analyzed  under  5  years  being  insignificant.  The  highest  rate 
under  55  years  is  from  30  to  35  years.  Jackson's  statistics  show  the  deaih- 
rate  to  be  greater  above  than  below  30  years  of  age ;  and  they  show  a  greater 
mortality  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  vigorous  persons  are  more  likely  to  succumb  tlian  those  ot' 
feeble  constitution. 

A  fatal  result  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  is  attributable  to  con- 
plications  or  accidents  such  as  pneumonitis,  peritonitis,  and  heroorrluiTe. 
Pre-existing  disease  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result — for  example,  chronic  di.^ea.'^ 
of  the  kidneys.  Unusual  severity  of  the  abdominal  lesions  is  sometimes  tit- 
cause  of  death.  In  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  the  mode  of  dyin;;  ii^  hj 
asthenia.  Apncea  is  combined  with  asthenia  in  the  cases  in  which  suddrn 
coma  precedes  death. 

Coma  and  convulsions,  probably  ursemic  in  most  cases,  render  the  progno^i^ 
extremely  unfavorable.  Other  marked  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  carpholo^ria. 
subsultus,  etc.,  are  ominous.  Cases  characterized  by  active  persistent  de- 
lirium usually  end  fatally.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  whenever  the  pubt 
becomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  if 
notably  weakened.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these,  as  in  all  ca.<» 
in  which  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia,  is  the  giving  way  of  the  pover 
of  the  heart's  action.  Great  prostration  is  evidence  of  much  danger.  In 
cases  of  pregnancy,  abortion  generally  takes  place,  and  death  fellows.  Tbe 
chances  of  recovery  may  be  good,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  pneu- 
monitis limited  to  one  lobe.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  less  serious  than  hai 
been  supposed  by  some;  recovery  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  the  ca^e?  in 
which  this  event  occurs.  Death  may  be  caused  by  gangrene  or  bed-sores  in 
parts  exposed  to  continued  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  body.  An  in- 
crease of  the  axillary  temperature  above  105^  denotes  great  danger;  a  tem- 
perature of  106°,  or  107°,  or  upward,  is  a  fatal  prognostic  On  the  oibrr 
hand,  a  considerable  decrease  of  temperature  below  the  minimum  of  beiltb 
is  ominous.  In  general,  after  the  few  first  days  of  the  disease,  the  tempeim- 
ture  having  daily  increased  up  to  this  time,  the  heat  as  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer varies  in  the  morning  from  102°  to  103°,  and  in  the  evening  from 
103°  to  105°. 

A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  entertained  so  long  as  ataxic  symptoms  are 
not  marked,  the  adynamia  not  great,  the  pulse  not  very  frequent  or  feeb.f, 
and  there  are  no  serious  complications;  but,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
prognosis  should  always  be  guarded,  in  view  of  the  liability  at  any  period  ot 
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the  disease  to  serioos  complications  or  accidents.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  sudden  coma  and  perforation  of  intestine  are  not  less  liable  to  occur 
in  mild  than  in  severe  cases.  The  liability  to  perforation  during  con  vales* 
cence  is  to  be  recollected.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  may  be  hoped  for  in 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  the  utmost  gravity. 

Typhus  Fever. 

The  fever  called  typhus,  known  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  has  received  a 
great  variety  of  names.  The  name  typhus,  introduced  by  Sauvages  in  1759, 
and  now  generally  adopted  by  writers  of  all  countries,  has  the  negative  merit 
of  not  involving  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease. 
Derived  from  tv^of,  denoting  stupor,  it  relates  to  a  feature  which  is  usually 
more  or  less  prominent  in  this  disease.  In  this  country,  from  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  imported  in  vessels  bringing  emigrants  from  Ireland,  it  has 
been  commonly  known  as  thip  fever. 

This  fever  has  many  features  in  common  with  typhoid  fever.  The  identity 
or  non-identity  of  the  two  affections  has  been,  heretofore,  a  mooted  question. 
They  present  points  of  contrast  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  distinct 
diseases.  In  considering  typhus  it  will  suffice  to  present  the  traits  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters In  typhus,  the  abdominal  lesions  which  are 

characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.    The  Feyerian  and  solitary  glands 
of  the  small  intestine  are  either  unaffected  or  they  are  simply  more  conspicuous 
than  usual,  sometimes  presenting  numerous  black  points,  giving  rise  to  what. 
has  been  called  the  shaven-beard  appearance.     The  mesenteric  glands  are 
not  infiltrated  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  are  generally  healthy. 

The  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters ;  that  is,  there  are 
no  lesions  peculiar  to  the  disease  and  constantly  present.  Morbid  appearances 
in  diflferent  parts  are  frequently  found  after  death,  but  they  are  due  to  com- 
plications, or  are  such  as  belong  to  infectious  diseases  in  general. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged  and  softened ;  the  heart  is  often  flabby 
and  iioftened.     The  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  unnaturally  dark 
and  fluid  ;  coagula,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  dark  and  soft.     Hypostatic  con- 
gpstion  of  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  oedema  are  more  frequent  than  in  typlioid 
fever.     Slight  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  occurs  in  a 
Mnall  proportion  of  cases.     Cerebral  congestion  and  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  usually  unattended  by  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion.    Meningitis  is  a  rare  complication.     The  same  parenchymatous  degene- 
rations which  are  present  in  typhoid  fever  may  also  occur  in  typhus.     The 
kidneys  are  apt  to  be  congested;  they  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  may  pre- 
sent the  ap()earances  of  an  acute  nephritis.     Nephritis  is  much  more  common 
in   typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.     The  granular  and  waxy  changes  in  fibres 
€tf  voluntary  muscles,  noticed  as  occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  have  also  been 
otpM'rved  in  typhus. 

Clinical  Hi stort. — The  duration  of  the  access  is  shorter  than  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  cases  of  an  abrupt  invasion  are  not  as  rare.  Patients  in  the 
frresLt  majority  of  cases  take  to  the  bed  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
Hrat  manifestation  of  illness.  The  symptoms  during  the  development  of  the 
«Jiflea4e  are  essc^ntially  the  same  as  in  typhoid  fever,  with  this  important  dif- 
f'ert*nce,  namely,  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever — diarrhoea, 
meteorism,  iliac  tenderness,  and  gurgling — are  wanting. 
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Gountefiancey  and  General  Aspect. — Capillary  congestion  of  the  face,  ex- 
tremities, and  trunk,  is  more  marked  in  tjphus  than  in  typLoid  fever.  It 
gives  to  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face,  a  dusky  or  dingy  hue  so  distinc- 
tive of  typhus  as  compared  with  typhoid  fever,  that  even  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, after  becoming  conversant  with  the  two  diseases,  learn  to  discriminate 
then:  by  the  physiognomy.  The  conjunctiva  is  more  frequently  and  more 
deeply  congested.  A  besotted  or  expressionless  countenance  is  earlier  and 
more  strongly  marked. 

Nervous  St/stem, — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever,  occur  in  typhus.  Coma-^-igil 
and  typho-mania  are  observed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  thfr 
are  oftener  present  in  a  marked  degree,  and  they  occur  earlier  in  the  career  of 
the  disease.  Other  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  subsultus  and  carphologia,  are  at 
more  frequent  occurrence.  Prostration  is  apt  to  be  more  marked  and  earlier 
manifested.  Persistent  active  delirium,  in  my  experience,  has  occurred 
oftener  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  often  ac- 
companies delirium  or  stupor,  and  is  sometimes  extremely  marked,  called  bv 
Graves  the  pin-hole  pupil.  I  have  observed  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs, 
occurring  in  a  marked  degree,  the  movements  being  lateral  and  notably 
rapid.  The  oscillations  occurred  whenever  the  patient  was  raised.  Tlie 
cases  ended  fatally.  Coma  and  convulsions  occurring  in  typhus,  as  in  typhoid, 
fever,  are  generally  attributable  to  uraemia.  Hypenesthesia  of  the  surface, 
even  when  the  mental  perception  is  notably  blunted,  is  sometimes  manifested. 

Digestive  System The  tongue,  more  frequently  than  in  typhoid  fever, 

becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  or  black  coating.  It  is  less  frequentij 
reddened,  glazed,  and  fissured.  It  is  oftener  with  difficulty  protruded. 
Sordes  occurs  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance.  As  regards 
the  abdominal  symptoms  which  are  highly  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
two  diseases  present  a  striking  contrast.  Diarrhcoa  very  rarely  occurs  in 
typhus,  and,  if  present,  it  is  almost  invariably  slight.  The  stools  have  not 
the  ochre  color  of  those  in  typhoid  fever.  Tympanites  is  much  oftener 
wanting,  and  generally  when  present,  is  slight  in  typhus.  This  statement  ap> 
plies  also  to  iliac  tenderness.  Intestinal  perforation  does  not  occur  in  typhus. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  events,  exclusive  of  cases 
in  which  dysentery  is  a  complication. 

Parotiditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to 
this  complication  in  typhoid  fever  are  equally  applicable  to  its  occurrence  in 
typhus. 

Skin. — A  characteristic  eruption  occurs  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of 
typhus  than  of  typhoid  fever.  Murchison  states  that  of  3506  cases  received 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  was  not  observed  in  403,  or  a  fraction  over 
11  per  cent.  Of  65  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  it  existed  in  57.  It  is 
oftener  wanting  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  eruption  appears  earlier  in 
typhus.  The  average  period  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  to  the  fir^t 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  somewhat  under  three  days.  The  eruption  in 
typhus  is  much  oftener  abundant,  frequently  being  copious  over  the  extremi- 
ties as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  appearing  on  the  face. 

Other  distinctive  points  relating  to  the  eruption  are  as  follows :  It  i«  a 
maculated,  not  a  papular,  eruption.  The  spots  become  of  a  dull,  dingy  or 
dark  red  color,  and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  the  redness  caaDoC 
readily  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In  some  cases,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  disease,  the  spots  become  truly  petechial.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
papules  of  typhoid  fever.  They  do  not  come  and  go  like  the  rose  papules  of 
typhoid ;  they  all  appear  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  and  remaia 
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daring  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  the  disease,  sometimes  eren  continuing 
into  convalescence.     They  are  often  apparent  after  death. 

The  copiousness  of  the  typhus  eruption  represents  generally  a  corresponding 
gravity  of  disease.  This  statement  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
eruption  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  intermingled  with  the  charac- 
teristic maeuliB  are  more  or  less  of  the  rose  papules  which  are  characteristic 
of  typhoid  fever. 

Petecliise  are  observed  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  diseases.  As  already  stated,  the  characteristic 
typhus-spots  sometimes  become  petechial.  The  eruption  of  typhus  is  some- 
times called  a  petechial  eruption.  This  is  incorrect.  Petechia  are  spot9 
caused  by  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  that  is,  they  are  ecchymoses,  and 
these  are  not  distinctive  of  typhus.  Yibices  are  occasionally  observed  in 
cases  of  typhus.  Sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  occur  in  cases  of  typhus  as 
well  as  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  statements  with  respect  to  sweating  and  moisture  of  the  skin  in 
typhoid,  are  also  applicable  to  t3rphu8  fever. 

The  odor  from  typhus  patients  is  stated  to  be  characteristic.  I  have  met 
with  persons  who  declared  that  they  were  able  to  discriminate  cases  of  typhus 
from  typhoid  fever  by  the  sense  of  smell.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  an  offen- 
sive odor  emanating  from  patients  affected  with  either  disease,  but  I  havit 
not  been  able  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. 

Erysipelas  sometimes  occurs  in  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Bed-sores  are 
leiw  liable  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  duration  of  typhus.  Spon- 
taneous gangrene,  not  produced  by  pressure,  is  an  occasional  event.  I  have 
iteeo  a  case  in  which  gangrene  of  both  feet  took  place.  The  nose,  penis,  and 
:^rotum  have  been  known  to  slough  away.  Ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  has  been  observed.  The  affection  known  as  noma  is  another  serious 
complication  occurring  sometimes,  not  only  in  children,  but  in  adults.  These 
(*om plications  occur  in  hospitals  among  patients  who,  prior  to  the  disease, 
were  suffering  from  innutrition. 

Respiratory  System. — The  account  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  respira- 
tory !4ystem  in  ty])hoid  fever,  is  mainly  applicable  to  typhus.  The  signifi- 
<*Ance  of  a  spasmodic  inspiration  occurring  without  any  pulmonary  compli- 
cation, is  the  same  in  tlie  latter  as  in  the  former  disease.  Cough  from 
bronctiitis  is  apt  to  be  more  prominent  tlian  in  typhoid  fever.  Pseudo- 
pneumonitis,  that  is,  hypostatic  congestion  and  oedema,  are  more  frequent, 
whereas  true  pneumonitis  appears  to  be  less  frequent  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
£pistaxi8  occurs  less  frequently.  It  appears  to  be  established  that  the  expired 
breath  contains  more  ammonia  than  in  health. 

Circulation  and  TempercUure. — The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 
cawes  of  typhus  is  grater  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  significance  of  fre- 
quency and  other  characters  of  the  pulse,  and  of  weakness  or  absence  of 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  over  the  apex,  as  representing  the  state  of  the 
vital  forces,  is  not  less  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  is  more 
nr  less  increased,  varying  from  102^  to  107^  Fahr.  The  increase  of  tem- 
l»eralare  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  A  decline  of  tempera- 
ture is  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  convalescence.  The  defervescence 
in  some  cases  is  notably  rapid,  but  in  other  cases  gradual.  At  the  time 
fjf  convalescence  the  temperature  frequently  falls  below  the  standard  of 
he«lth«  As  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  other  essential  fevers,  a  sudden  and 
t^aoBtdenble  rise  of  tem|)erature  renders  probable  some  inflammatory  com- 
tAictUion  i  and,  on  the  other  band,  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  below  the 
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average  range  of  health  denotes  a  serious  change  for  the  worse.  As  a  rde, 
the  increase  of  temperature  daily  is  progressive  from  the  oommencement  of 
the  disease  to  ahout  the  fifth  day,  and  the  daily  oscillations  of  the  morning 
and  evening  temperature  are  not  observed  prior  to  this  period.  Ad  analTsis 
of  58  cases  ending  in  recovery,  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  gave,  as  the  average  tem- 
perature in  the  morning,  a  fraction  over  102^,  and  in  the  evening  a  froiCtion 
over  103^  Fahr.  The  highest  point  reached  in  any  of  these  cases  was  a 
fraction  over  105^.  In  typhus,  as  in  other  fevers,  a  fall  of  temperalure  noc 
infrequently  denotes  approaching  convalescence,  prior  to  any  appreciable 
improvement  in  the  pulse  and  other  symptoms. 

Urine, — The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  generally  increased  as  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  According  to  Murchison,  the  chlorides  are  greatly  diminished 
or  disappear  entirely. 

Albuminuria  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Murchison  found  it  in  20  of  28  cases,  or  a  fraction  over  71  per  cenL 
In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  was  considerable.  In 
most  of  the  latter  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of  pre-existing  renal  disease. 
In  typhus,  as  in  typhoid,  fever,  the  early  appearance  of  albumen  in  tlie  urine^ 
its  abundance  and  duration,  denote  gravity  of  disease.  Epithelial  and  blood- 
casts  are  sometimes  observed. 

The  duration  of  typhus  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Of  53  ancom- 
plicated  cases  ending  in  recovery,  analyzed  by  Murchison,  the  dux:atioii 
varied  between  8  and  20  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction  over  14 
days.  The  mean  duration  in  10  fatal  cases  was  15  days.  Of  45  cases  ending 
in  recovery  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  maximum  duration  was  26  and  the 
minimum  9  days,  the  mean  being  14  days.  The  mean  duration  in  9  fatal 
cases  was  10  days.  In  my  cases  the  commencement  of  the  disease  wa:» 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed. 

Relapses  of  typhus  are  extremely  rare.  Examples  of  this  fever  having 
been  experienced  more  than  once  are  also  very  infrequent.  There  arc  no 
special  sequels,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  health  is  exc4?Ilfnt 
after  recovery.  Temporary  loss  of  the  hair  is  a  common  consequence  of  both 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Mental  imbecility  sometimes  remains  for  a  certain 
period  after  the  general  condition  of  the  body  denotes  recovery. 

Typhus  fever  is  sometimes  associated  with  dysentery.  Typhus  and  variola 
have  been  known  to  be  combined.  Probably  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  may 
co-exist. 

Causation The  contagiousness  of  typhus  is  shown  by  the  occnrpcnce 

of  successive  cases  in  particular  houses  and  neighborhoods,  by  the  number 
who  are  attacked  of  persons  brought  into  contact  with  typhus  patients,  espe- 
cially in  hospitals,  either  as  physicians,  attendants,  or  fellow-patients,  and  by 
the  importation  of  the  disease  in  localities  where  it  did  not  previously  exist. 
Referring  the  reader  to  works  on  fever  for  the  further  evidence  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  typhus,  I  shall  subjoin  some  illustrative  facts  falling  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

In  1850,  '51,  and  '52  I  was  engaged  in  the  clinical  study  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  recordt?d 
during  these  years  sixty-five  cases  of  typhus.  Twelve  Sisters  of  Cbarity 
were  assigned  to  this  hospital  during  the  period  just  named.  Of  these  twelve 
Sisters,  five  contracted  typhus  fever.  These  fisQ  Sisters  alone  had  char^ge  of 
the  fever  patients ;  the  remaining  seven  Sisters,  performing  other  duties,  were 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fever  patients.  Thus,  every  Sisler  who 
nursed  fever  cases  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  During  the  last  of  the$^ 
years,  eleven  patients,  admitted  for  other  affections,  contracted  the 
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the  nnmber  of  cases  of  typhus  received  during  this  year  being  considerably 
larger  than  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

Typhus  fever  began  to  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
an  epidemic,  in  1861,  the  disease  having  been  imported  from  Ireland.  From 
Jan.  1,  1861,  to  Nov.  1,  1864,  1428  cases  were  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, over  500  cases  having  been  received  during  the  six  months  preceding 
Nov.  1, 1864.  Of  22  members  of  the  house  staff  during  the  time  above  stated, 
15  contracted  the  fever.  Of  persons  employed  in  the  hospitals  as  orderlies, 
watchers,  etc.,  16  were  attacked  with  fever.  From  June,  1863,  to  June,  1864, 
26  patients,  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  various  affections,  contracted  the 
fever.  In  May,  1864,  the  fever  patients  were  transferred  to  tents,  and  no 
new  cases  were  received.  There  was  subsequently  no  development  of  the 
disease  in  the  hospital. 

The  infectious  miasm  emanating  from  typhus  patients  rarely  communicates 
the  disease  except  to  those  who  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  patients.  Con- 
centration of  the  miasm  is  generally  necessary.  Hence,  the  disease  is  apt  to 
be  contracted  by  those  who  render  personal  attentions  to  patients,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  ill-ventilated  fever- 
wards  containing  a  large  number  of  6iEises.  A  single  patient  in  a  spacious, 
well-ventilated  apartment,  seldom  communicates  the  disease.  All  persons  at 
all  times,  moreover,  are  not  equally  susceptible,  and,  hence,  some  contract 
the  disease  after  comparatively  slight  exposure,  while  others  who  are  much 
exposed  escape.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  diffused  from  one  house 
to  another,  or  from  hospitals  to  adjoining  houses,  except  by  intercommunica- 
tion. Facts  show  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  fomites ;  but  a 
considerable  impregnation  of  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  necessary.  Expo- 
sure of  infected  clothing  to  a  dry  heat  of  200°  Fahr.,  probably  destroys  the 
miasm.  Some  facts  appear  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  contracted  by 
dissecting  bodies  dead  with  typhus ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  period  of 
the  disease  in  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  communicated  is  after  the  first  week. 
Facts  appear  to  show  that  it  may  be  communicated  during  convalescence. 

The  fact  that  in  the  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  patients  a  contagium 
exists,  capable  at  once,  that  is,  without  modifications  or  further  development, 
of  producing  the  disease,  is  distinctive  of  typhus  as  contrasted  with  typhoid 
fever.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  infecting  capability  of  the 
typhus  germs  depends  on  any  changes  taking  place  alter  they  are  thrown  off 
from  the  body. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  estimation  by  different  observers, 
of  the  period  of  incubation.  Probably  this  period  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases.  Murchison  has  determined  the  average  period  to  be  about 
twelve  days.  Exceptionally  it  is  longer  than  this,  but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
ceeds three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  it  is  less  than  twelve 
days,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  commence  almost  at  the  instant  of  ex- 
posure.' Persons  have  sometimes  had  an  impression  that  they  received  the 
poison  at  a  particular  moment  when  they  were  conscious  of  a  peculiar  sicken- 
ing odor  inhaled  from  the  body  of  a  typhus  patient.  Little  or  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  this  impression  as  evidence  of  the  reception  of  the  infection. 
Probably  physicians  have  very  many  times  experienced  this  sickening  odor 
without  having  had  typhus.     Such  has  been  repeatedly  my  experience. 

As  a  rule,  in  this  country,  typhus  fever  is  an  imported  disease  and  diffused 
exclusively  by  contagion.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  trace  all  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  to  contagion,  and,  hence,  the  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  the 
special  cause  is  sometimes  produced  outside  of  the  body.     The  disease  some- 

>  Vide  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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times  appears  to  be  developed  as  a  consequence  of  overcrowding  and  deficient 
ventilation  ;  in  other  words,  the  concentrated  emanations  from  the  bodies  of 
healthy  persons  apparently  suffice  for  the  generation  of  typhus  germs.^  Oat- 
breaks  in  jails,  hospitals,  workhouses,  ships,  and  unventilated  tenement 
houses  crammed  with  occupants,  are  thus  accounted  for  in  some  instaooefl 
irrespective  of  contagion. 

In  1841  I  reported  four  cases  of  typhus  developed  in  the  Erie  Coantj 
almshouse.  They  occurred  during  the  winter  months.  The  wards  in  this 
institution  were  quite  small  and  crowded,  and,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  fire- 
places, which  had  previously  been  used,  had  been  bricked  up  and  close  stoves 
substituted.  There  was  an  abundant  eruption  in  all  these  cases,  and  an  ex- 
amination after  death,  in  the  only  case  which  proved  fatal,  showed  the  absence 
of  the  typhoid  lesions.  These  cases  seemed  fairly  attributable  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  want  of  ventilation.*  No  cases  of  typhus  occurred  out  of  the  alms- 
house, and  the  disease  was  not  imported. 

Overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation,  especially  if  conjoined  with  innutri- 
tion, are  powerful  auxiliary  causes  acting  in  conjunction  with  contagicHi. 
The  causative  influence  of  destitution  and  starvation  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Ireland  in  periods  of  famine,  and  by  the  large 
proportion  of  cases,  among  those  received  in  hospitals,  in  which  the  depriva. 
tions  and  hardships  of  poverty  have  been  experienced  prior  to  the  attack  o£ 
fever. 

Typhus  attacks  the  two  sexes  in  about  an  equal  proportion.  Persons  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  after  adult  age,  but  children  are  not  exempt,  and 
this  fever  does  not,  like  typhoid,  spare  those  who  are  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  more  likely  to  prevail  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
than  in  autumn,  in  this  respect  differing  from  typhoid  fever. 

Diagnosis. — The  remarks  on  the  discrimination  of  typhoid  fever  from 
remittent  fever  and  several  local  affections  will  apply  to  typhus  fever  (ride 
page  964).     The  discrimination  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  is  to  be  here 
noticed.     The  following  are  the  more  important  points  in  this  differential 
diagnosis :  The  relatively  long  duration  of  the  forming  stage  in  typhoid,  and 
its  short  duration  in  typhus.     Absence,  in  typhus,  of  the  characteristic  abdo- 
minal symptoms  of  typhoid,  namely,  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  iliac  tendeme^ 
and  gurgling,  or  their  presence  in  comparatively  a  slight  degree.    The  du.<ky 
or  dingy  hue  of  the  surface  in  typhus.     The  appearance  of  the  eniptioa 
earlier  in  typhus.     The  different  characters  of  the  eruption,  namely,  in 
typhoid,  papular,  rose-colored,  the   redness   disappearing  on   pressure;   in 
typhus,  after  two  or  three  days,  if  not  at  first,  maculated,  the  color  dark  red, 
and  the  redness  not  disappearing  on  pressure.    Other  distinctive  points  rviate 
to  the  eruption,  namely,  the  sparseness  in  typhoid,  and  the  copiousness  in 
typhus ;  the  frequent  extension,  in  the  latter,  of  the  eruption  over  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  persistence  of  the  spots  in  typhus,  and  the  disappearance  of 
papules  with  the  production  of  fresh  papules  in  typhoid.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  some  cases  of  typhus,  rose  papules  are  intermingled  with  the 
characteristic  maculce.     In  typhoid  fever  the  temperature  reaches  its  acme  at 
a  later  period  than  in  typhus.     The  rise  of  temperature  is  more  gradual  and 
regular  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus. 

Corroborative  diagnostic  points  are,  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  and  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of  typlioid,  and  the  earlier  occurrenoe  of 
delirium,  coma-vigil,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  in  typhus. 

>  For  facts  bearing  on  this  point,  vide  Marchison,  op.  cUn 
'  Vide  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jane,  1841. 
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If  the  eruption  be  present,  typhus  is  generallj  recognized  without  difficulty. 
The  eruption  is  not  always  present,  and  the  diagnosis  may  then  involve  delay 
and  difficulty.  The  prevalence  of  typhus  and  exposure  to  contagion  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  doubtful  cases. 

Prognosis. — Of  18,592  cases  aggregated  by  Murchison,  occurring  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  14  years,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  mortality  was  18.78  per  cent., 
or  1  in  5.27.  This  rate  of  mortality  differs  only  by  a  small  fraction  from  the 
rate  in  about  the  same  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  death-rate  is 
found  to  vary,  at  different  times  and  places,  between  9  and  25  per  cent.,  the 
variations  being  due  to  differences  as  regards  an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the 
disease  to  a  fatiU  result.  In  epidemics  of  typhus,  as  of  other  diseases,  it  has 
been  often  observed  that  the  fatality  is  greatest  at  first,  and  decreases  as  the 
number  of  cases  diminish.  The  ratio  of  fatality  is  greater  among  males  than 
females.  The  fatality  is  less  in  early  life  than  subsequently.  It  is  greater 
under  10  years  of  age  than  between  10  and  20  years.  After  30  years  the 
fatality  progressively  increases,  and  after  50  years  the  proportion  of  deaths  is 
nearly  one-half. 

Of  the  63  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  12  were  fatal,  that  is,  1  in  a  fraction 
over  5,  or  a  fraction  over  18  per  cent. 

A  fatal  result  is  oftener  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  that  is,  occurring 
irrespective  of  complications,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Peritonitis, 
which  destroys  a  certain  proportion  of  patients  with  typhoid  fever,  does  not 
occur  in  typhus.  This  is  true,  also,  with  respect  to  intestinal  hemorrhage. 
Pneumonitis  is  less  frequent  in  typhus,  and  there  are  no  complications  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter.  Acute  diffuse  nephritis  attended  by  uraemic  symptoms,  is 
more  liable  to  occur  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  A  fatal  result  appears 
to  be  oftener  attributable  to  feebleness  of  constitution,  or  to  causes  which 
impair  the  power  of  resisting  the  disease,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
Of  38  cases  which  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  resident  medical  staff 
and  persons  employed  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  17  ended  fatally,  whereas,  of 
]  428  patients  admitted  with  fever  during  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  243,  or  1  in  5.87.  This  difference  in  the  mortality  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  resident  physicians  and 
persons  employed  in  the  hospital  were  treated  for  the  disease  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  the  hospital  patients.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  greater  fatality  among  the  former  class,  except  by  supposing  that  living 
in  the  hospital  involved  exposure  to  nosocomial  depressing  influences  which 
rendered  the  system  less  able  to  resist  the  disease. 

In  general,  the  symptoms  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  favorable,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  an  unfavorable,  prognosis,  are  the  same  in  both  typhoid 
aod  typhus  fever. 
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CONTINUED  FEVERS— (Concluded.) 
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rpHE  general  principles  of  treatment  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are 
X     tiiJly  similar,  and,  indeed,  are  applicable  to  all  the  fevers.    It  will  suffice 
to  notice,  incidentally,  indications  pertaining  exclusively  either  to  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever,  without  considering  the  treatment  of  each  fever  separately. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  known  resources  of  therapeutics  do  not  afford 
reliable  means  for  the  arrest  of  these  fevers,  nor  even  for  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  the  febrile  career.  Quinia,  so  potential  in  arresting  malarial  fevers, 
has  no  abortive  potency  in  the  continued  fevers.  Emetics  were  thought  by 
James  Jackson  to  be  sometimes  successful  either  in  arresting  or  affecting 
favorably  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Troosseao, 
and  it  is  held  by  Chambers,  of  London.  Calomel,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  repeated  daily  for  several  days,  has  been  recommended  by 
Niemeyer,  Liebermeister,  and  other  German  writers,  as  shortening  the  course 
of  typhoid  fever,  diminishing  the  mortality,  and  sometimes  causing  the  disea^ie 
to  abort.  Iodine,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  has  been  thought  to  have  a 
•special  influence  over  this  fever.  Liebermeister  states  that  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  daily,  given  in  more  than  two  hundred 
cases,  while  it  produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  any  of  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena, apparently  diminislied  the  rate  of  mortality.  That  the  mioeral 
acids,  namely,  the  dilute  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  nitit>-hydr»- 
chloric,  have  a  favorable  modifying  influence  upon  the  disease  there  is  abcm- 
dant  testimony.  In  1863  and  1864  I  instituted  a  comparison  in  the  male 
fever-wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital  of  the  rate  of  mortality  during  six  nHmths 
without,  and  the  same  period  with,  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  elimi- 
nating all  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
admission.  Of  70  cases  treated  from  tfan.  1  to  July  1,  1863,  without  acid, 
the  death-rate  was  20  per  cent.;  of  78  cases  treated  with  acid  from  July  1, 
1863,  to  January  1, 1864,  the  death-rate  was  10.25  per  cent.  The  treatment 
in  the  two  collections  of  cases  was  the  same,  exclusive  of  the  acid.'  Mv 
observations  do  not  enable  me  to  state  which  one  of  the  mineral  acids  is  to 
be  preferred.  They  are  generally  relished  by  fever  patients,  if  sufficieDtly 
diluted,  with  the  addition  of  syrup  of  orange  peel  or  simple  syrup,  and  they 
may  be  given,  not  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  drink.  The  death-rate,  however, 
in  the  cases  treated  with  the  acid,  was  not  below  that  in  307  cases  treated 
by  Dr.  Getting,  of  Boston,  without  drugs  of  any  kind.  The  rate  in  these 
cases  was  ten  per  cent. 

Prof.  George  B.  Wood  attributed  a  curative  influence  to  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  typhoid  fever.  He  supposed  the  curative  influence  to  be  exerted 
upon  the  intestinal  ulceration.  He  recommended  the  remedy  as  especially 
useful  when  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  abdominal  symptoms  marked*  in 

>  Vide  report  by  Dr.  Irving  W.  Lyon,  then  one  of  the  House-physicians  of  BaUem^ 
Hospital,  in  American  Medical  Times,  Feb.  1864. 
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doses  varying  from  5  to  20  minims,  in  mucilage,  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 
The  sulphites  introduced  by  Prof.  PoUi,  on  theoretical  grounds,  have  not 
been  found  to  have  any  special  influence.  The  same  is  true  of  carbolic  acid 
and  the  carbolates. 

Of  all  measures  employed  for  an  abortive  or  a  curative  effect,  no  one  haa 
in  its  behalf  stronger  testimony  than  that  of  Currie,  a  century  ago,  to  the 
efficacy  of  water  employed  after  his  method  of  cold  affusion.  This  method 
consisted  in  pouring  over  the  naked  body  several  gallons  of  cold  water,  pro- 
vided the  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  repeating  the  affusion  whenever  the 
febrile  heat  returned.  He  affirmed  that  most  cases  of  fever  were  cut  short 
if  this  treatment  were  resorted  to  early,  and  that  if  this  effect  were  not  ob- 
tained, the  fever  rarely  ended  fatally. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation  that  an  antidote  or  a  parasiticide,  as 
elective  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  as  qninia  in  malarial  fever,  may  here- 
after be  discovered,  and  such  a  discovery  is  a  proper  aim  for  continued  ex- 
perimental observations. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  most  important  object  of  treat- 
ment with  reference,  not  to  arrest  nor  abridgment  of  duration,  but  to  severity 
and  danger  to  life,  is  the  reduction  of  the  body  heat.  There  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  in  the  other  essential  fevers, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  continued  hyperpyrexia,  the 
severity  and  danger  are  due  directly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  body.  The  modem  revival  of  the  use  of  cold  water  for 
an  antipyretic  effect  in  typhoid  fever,  is  attributable  to  a  publication  by  £• 
Brand,  in  1861.  Bartels,  Jiirgensen,  and  Liebermeister  are  to  be  named 
as  especially  prominent  in  bringing  to  the  test  of  clinical  experience  anti- 
pyretic measures  of  treatment.  Foremost  among  these  measures  is  the  use  of 
cold  water ;  but  they  embrace  quinia  and  other  drugs.  Liebermeister  cites 
tlie  statistics  of  the  hospital  at  Kiel,  showing  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate 
by  systematic  cold-water  treatment,  from  15j^  to  S^V  P^i*  cent. ;  and  in  the 
hospital  at  Basle,  comparing  the  death-rate  in  1718  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
without,  and  in  1121  cases  with,  systematic  cold-water  treatment,  in  the  former 
it  was  27.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  8.2  per  cent.  Now,  making  ample 
allowance  for  differences  &s  regards  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
death  or  recovery  at  different  periods,  this  contrast  shows  a  notable  diminu- 
tion of  the  mortality  as  a  result  of  systematic  cold-water  treatment.  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  employment  of  water  as  an 
antipyretic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever ;  but  my  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  considerable,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
and  they  have  afforded  to  my  mind  conclusive  evidence  of  the  im|>ortance 
of  the  object  of  antipyretic  treatment,  as,  also,  of  the  efficacy  of  water  and 
other  measures.  To  be  effective,  antipyretic  treatment  must  be  carried  out 
i^y!>tematically  and  fully.  To  judge  of  its  effectiveness,  if  it  be  not  thoroughly 
cried,  18  unfair.  It  is  proof  of  effectiveness  that  the  tem|)erature  of  the  body 
is  maintained  at  only  one  or  two  degrees  above  the  normal  maximum. 

The  method  of  refrigeration  practised  by  Currie,  namely,  affusion,  has 
not  been  revived.  The  methods  now  in  vogue  are  the  bath,  sponging  the 
body,  and  the  wet  sheet  with  sprinkling.  The  bath  is  the  method  chiefly 
employed  by  German  physicians.  This  method  is  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  its  use,  together  with  the  fatigue  for  the 
patient,  and  the  excitement  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion.  It  may  be  superseded 
hy  the  other  methods.  These  can  be  made  to  secure  all  the  antipyretic  effect 
to  be  derived  from  the  bath. 

Sponging  is  the  simplest  method,  involving  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
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patient  and  others.  It  should  be  first  employed,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  it  will  suffice.  Sponging  either  the  whole  body  at  once,  or  difierent  parts 
in  succession,  with  water  at  a  temperature  not  uncomfortable  to  the  patient, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  is  unattended  by  discomfort,  repeating  the  measure 
as  often  as  indicated  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  will  generally  prove  successful 
If  not  conducted  by  a  skilled  nurse,  it  is  difficult  often  to  have  this  method 
properly  carried  out,  in  part,  because  persons  cannot  appreciate  that  so  simple 
a  measure  can  have  much  potency,  and  partly  from  the  popular  fallacy  that 
there  is  danger  of  "  taking  cold." 

The  sponging  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  axillary  temperature  is  103^, 
and  that  of  the  rectum  102^^.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  temperatunr 
in  the  rectum  falls  to  100°  or  101°,  and  repeated  whenever  it  again  riarrs 
A  little  wine  or  spirits  should  be  given  if  the  patient  manifest  chilliness. 

If  this  method  prove  ineffective,  the  wet  sheet  and  sprinkling  should  be 
employed.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  cot,  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet,  without 
any  other  covering,  and  the  body  sprinkled  with  cold  water  at  short  init-r- 
vals.  For  sprinkling  a  common  watering-pot  is  suitable.  This  may  be 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  even  longer,  according  to  the  eflect  on  the  tem- 
perature and  other  symptoms.  The  thermometer  must  be  introduced  into 
the  rectum.  This  method  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  temperature  ri^es. 
The  temperature  will  often  be  found  to  fall  after  the  patient  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  cot  to  the  bed.  A  cot  with  arrangements  for  the  draina^ 
of  the  water  is  convenient.  A  sense  of  chilliness,  feebleness  of  the  |hi1<^.» 
and  cyanosis  contra-indicate  the  continuance  of  the  sprinkling  and  are  indi- 
cations for  wine  or  spirit. 

The  external  use  of  water  as  an  antipyretic  agent  should  be  commenced  as 
early  in  the  disease  as  the  thermometer  shows  the  temperature  just  named. 
The  antipyretic  treatment  is,  of  course,  indicated  the  more,  the  higb<*r  the 
temperature.  It  should  be  continued  throughout  the  disease  unless  contra- 
indicated  by  intestinal  hemorrhage,  menstruation,  sweating,  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  and,  perhaps,  pneumonia. 

Of  drugs  which  have  an  antipyretic  effiict,  quinia  holds  the  first  rank.  It 
should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  that  is,  from  20  to  40  grains,  before  theeven- 
ino^  exacerbation.  The  effect  is  often  a  reduction  of  several  decrees  of  tern- 
perature  ;  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  temperature  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  affected.  Trial  should  be  made  of  this  drug,  inasmuch  as,  if  tole- 
rated by  the  stomach,  it  is  only  objectionable  on  the  score  of  annoyance  from 
cinchonism.  It  may  be  given  as  accessory  to  the  water  treatment,  and  re- 
peated in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

Other  drugs,  less  effective  and  reliable,  are  digitalis,  veratrom  viride, 
salicin,  and  salicylic  acid.  Trial  may  be  made  of  these  if  quinia  fail.  The 
veratrum  viridc  and  salicylic  acid  are  to  be  given  circumspectly,  in  order  to 
avoid  their  toxical  effects. 

Indications  for  treatment  relate  to  particular  symptoms  or  events  and  com- 
plications embraced  in  the  clinical  history  of  these  fevers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  cephalalgia  claims  palliative  measures. 
This  symptom  is  relieved  by  ice- water,  spirit  and  water,  distilled  vinesmr, 
or  cologne  water  freely  applied  to  the  head,  and,  if  more  efficient  measures 
be  required,  the  cold  douche  or  ice-cap  may  be  employed.  As  soon  as  the 
existence  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  is  declared,  the  hair  should  be 
closely  cut.  This  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  facilitates  local 
applications. 

Insomnia  is  a  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  To  procure  sleep  is  desirik 
ble,  not  only  for  immediate  comfort,  but  as  a  means  of  averting  ataxic  symp- 
toms.    An  opiate  often  proves  beneficial.     It  may  procure  refreshing  tkif 
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ID  place  of  pseudo-somnolence,  or  coma-yigil.  The  latter  condition,  not 
denoting  a  tendency  to  true  coma,  does  not  contra-indicate  the  trial  of  opium. 
Other  remedies  which  may  be  prescribed  are  hyoscyamus,  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  either  separately  or  in  combination. 

Delirium,  if  slight  or  moderate,  does  not  call  for  remedies ;  but  if  promi- 
nent as  a  symptom,  as  shown  by  constant  talking  and  attempts  to  get  out  of 
bed,  it  leads  to  other  ataxic  symptoms  and  to  exhaustion.  Opium,  in  some 
form,  and  other  anodynes,  are  indicated.  If  these  fail,  the  combination  of 
antimony,  in  small  doses,  with  opium,  as  recommended  by  Graves,  will  often 
prove  efficacious.  An  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassa  may  be  given  hourly  or  half-hourly  until  the  patient  be- 
comes quiet,  unless  nausea  or  vomiting  occur,  when  it  is  to  be  at  once 
suspended.  The  remedies,  in  addition  to  opium,  given  for  insomnia,  are 
appropriate.  The  tincture  of  digitalis  in  half-drachm  doses  sometimes  has 
a  happy  sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  wet  pack,  that  is,  the 
body  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  is  a  soothing 
measure  which  may  often  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  is  also  an  anti- 
pyretic measure,  although  less  effective  than  continued  sponging  and  the  wet 
sheet  with  sprinkling.  Insomnia,  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system  are  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  antipyretic 
treatment  is  effective.  This  statement  is,  probably,  applicable  in  general  to 
the  complications  and  serious  events  liable  to  occur  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  including,  perhaps,  perforation  of  the  intestine  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  seldom  occur  spontaneously  in  either  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever  to  an  extent  to  call  for  more  than  regulation  of  the  ingesta. 
Diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever  may  require  to  be  restrained,  and,  for  this  end, 
opiates  and  astringents,  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  may  be  employed. 
Mere  looseness  of  the  evacuations,  without  undue  frequency,  does  not  call  for 
treatment.     On  the  other  hand,  in  typhus,  and  sometimes  in  typhoid,  fever, 
constipation  may  furnish  an  indication  for  treatment.     As  a  rule,  cathartics, 
or  even  laxative  remedies,  are  not  required  for  constipation  ;  simple  enemata 
suffice,  and  are  to  be  preferred.     Evacuations  may  be  delayed  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  longer,  without  injury,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  discom- 
lort,  and  the  abdomen  be  not  distended.     Tympanitt^s,  if  great  or  consider 
able,  occasions  discomfort,  and  embarrasses  re8pi ration  by  interference  with 
the   descent  of  the  diaphra<nn.     I«arge  enemata  may  suffice  to  relieve  this 
kvmptom.     Turpentine  should  enter  into  the  enemata.     If  these  fail,  a  saline 
laxative  may  be  given.     A  stomach-tube  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and 
carried  as  far  as  practicable,  sometimes  occasions  the  discharge  of  gas  in 
mntfiderable  quantity.     Turjientine,  given  by  the  mouth,  is  sup[/Osed  to  re- 
liere  this  symptom.     Turpentine  stu(>es  to  the  abdomen  are  useful.     Char- 
coal friven  freely  is  sometimes  effective.     Mechanical  compression,  by  means 
of  a  iMUid  applied  over  the  abdomen,  sometimes  affords  relief. 

Two  important  events  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  are  liable  to 
occur  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  namely,  perforation  of  intestine  followed  by 
peritonitis,  and  intestinal  hemorrhage.  The  probability  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  former  is  almost  nil.  The  small  chance  of  success  depends 
on  the  Tree  use  of  opium  and  measures  to  support  the  powers  of  life.  Local 
depletion  and  blisters  are  not  admissible.  Peritonitis  not  dependent  on  per- 
Ibration  claims  the  same  treatment,  and  is  not  so  hopeless.  Intestinal  hemor- 
riiaje^t  if  profuse,  involves  danger.  This  event  calls  for  hemostatic  remedies. 
The  peristaltic  movements  should  be  arrested  by  opium.  Ergotiiie  may  be 
jnren  by  p<xlermically.  The  acetate  of  lead,  given  by  the  mouth,  is  preferable 
to  tannic  acid  or  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  as  less  likely  to  occasion 
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vomiting.  Coldapplicationsshouldbemadeto  theabdomeiL  Rigid  qaietade 
is  to  be  enforced. 

Cough,  although  generally  existing,  is  seldom  sufficiently  troublesooie  to 
require  palliation.  Pneumonia  should  not  be  treated  with  local  or  geoeni 
depletion,  blisters,  or  mercury,  nor  with  nauseant  sedatives.  This,  as  well 
as  other  serious  complications,  contra-indicates  depressing  measures.  Epis- 
taxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  or  persisting  as  to  indicate  local  astringent 
remedies,  and  sometimes  even  plugging  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares. 

Coma  is  to  be  treated  by  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and^ 
if  dependent  on  uraemia,  by  saline  hydragogues,  if  they  be  not  contra-indicaied 
by  the  abdominal  symptoms.  If  contra-indicated,  reliance  must  be  had  on 
measures  to  produce  copious  perspiration.  For  the  latter  object  the  pik>> 
carpine,  administered  hypodermically,  may  prove  efficient.  Strong  cotfee  is 
useful  as  a  palliative  of  undue  somnolency  or  semi-coma  apparently  doe  to 
nervous  exhaustion. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  accumulation  of  urine  from  retention,  and  to 
resort  to  the  timely  use  of  the  catheter  if  required. 

Bed-sores  are  to  be  guarded  against  by  having  the  position  of  the  patient 
often  changed  and  by  attention  to  cleanliness.  If  they  occur,  the  ulcenoed 
parts  are  to  be  relieved  from  pressure  by  air  cushions,  and  treated  with 
appropriate  local  applications. 

Hygienic  and  supporting  measures  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Hygienic  measures  indicated  are, 
complete  ventilation,  cleanliness,  regulation  of  temperature,  which  shoald  be 
about  60^  Fahr.,  changing  frequently  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  varied 
attentions  involved  in  good  nursing. 

Foremost  among  the  hygienic  conditions  for  passing  safely  through  the 
disease  is  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  In  private  practice,  the  sick  room 
should  be  large,  and  ventilated  as  completely  as  possible.  In  hospitals,  fever- 
wards,  in  addition  to  ample  provisions  for  ventilation,  should  not  be  crowded; 
1500  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  each  bed.  The  evacuations  should 
always  be  instantly  removed.  When  practicable,  it  is  advisable  that  the  bed 
and  body  linen  should  be  changed  daily. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  is  shown  by  the  reduced  rate  of  mortality  when 
patients  are  treated  in  sheds  and  tents,  as  compared  with  the  death-nue  in 
even  well-ventilated  hospital  wards.  Striking  evidence  of  this  was  affisrded 
by  the  transfer  of  fever-cases  (mostly  typhus)  from  Belle vue  Hospital  to 
tents  on  Blackwell's  Island.  A  comparison  of  the  mortality  in  520  ca^e^ 
treated  in  tents  from  May  17  to  November  1,  1864,  with  the  average  mi»r- 
tality  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  wards,  shows  a  marked  diffisrence..  The 
average  death-rate  in  the  hospital  wards  was  1  in  5.97 ;  in  the  tents,  1  in 
16.77,  excluding  the  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  48  hours  after 
admission.  Making  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  conjecture  that  the  case& 
in  the  tents  were  milder  than  those  in  the  hospital  wards,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  superior  ventilation  in  the  tents  was  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Jane, 
1853,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  an  account  is  given  of  82  cases  of  typhus 
transferred  from  an  emigrant  ship  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  wooden  8hanti<-« 
with  sail  "  roofs."  The  ship  brought  over  between  three  and  four  hundrt-«l 
passengers,  and  a  number  had  died  on  the  passage.  There  being  no  hospital 
nor  other  accommodations  in  the  town,  two  shanties  were  erected,  '^  thirty 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  boarded  on  three  sides  about  four  feet  up,  and 
over  them  old  sails  were  stretched."  Eighty-two  fever  patients  were  trans- 
ferred to  these  shanties,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when 
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removed.  On  the  night  afler  their  removal  there  was  a  violent  thunder-gust 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  following  morning  the  clothes  of 
all  were  saturated  with  water.  The  medical  treatment  consisted  ''of  an 
occasional  laxative  or  enema,  vegetable  acids,  and  bitters  were  liberally 
administered,  together  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  buttermilk,  and  animal 
broths."  Four  sailors  who  sickened  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  were  re* 
moved  to  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  and,  of  these  cases,  two  proved  fatal. 
Of  the  82  cases  treated  in  the  shanties,  not  one  proved  fatal.^ 

Fever  patients  should  not  only  be  allowed  to  take  water  as  freely  as  they 
may  desire,  but  it  should  be  systematically  given  when,  from  the  blunted 
state  of  the  perception,  they  manifest  no  desire  for  it.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  death  is  sometimes  attributable  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  liquid. 
The  importance  of  this  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  free  use  of  water  in  fevers  is  hurtful.  Iced 
water  is  not  objectionable.  It  may  be  acidulated  with  lemon  or  orange  juice, 
if  rendered  thereby  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  support  is  based  on  the  plain  fact  that,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  being  self-limited  diseases,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive,  after 
three,  four,  or  more  weeks,  recovery  will  take  place  provided  there  be  no 
serious  complication.  In  a  case  of  severe  uncomplicated  fever,  the  patient 
is  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  in  danger  of  drowning  not  far 
from,  or  perhaps  very  near,  the  shore ;  if  he  drown,  it  is  because  his  strength 
gives  way  before  the  shore  is  reached.  As  a  person  in  this  situation  requires 
only  to  be  buoyed  up  by  some  support,  so  the  fever  patient,  in  a  similar  emer- 
gency, may  only  need  supporting  measures  to  live  until  the  disease  ends. 
Death  may  take  place  at  a  juncture  when,  could  it  have  been  averted  a  few 
(]ays,  or,  perchance,  even  a  single  day,  the  period  of  danger  might  have 
passed. 

8up|M>rting  measures  embrace  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  alimentation, 
more  esi)ecia]ly  the  two  latter.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  most  efficient  and 
convenient  of  administration  is  quinia,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
to  three  grains  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Alimentation  ranks  first  in  importance.  It  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to 
take  as  much  nutritious  food  as  will  be  digested  and  assimilated.  Innutrition 
in  cases  of  fever,  as  of  other  affections,  enhances  and  adds  to  the  morbid 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  disease.  Graves  uttered  an  important  truth 
in  saying  that  a  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  patients  from  dy- 
ing from  starvation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  a 
repugnance  of  food,  and  afVerward,  owing  to  the  mental  state  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  taste  and  appetite  are  wanting.  Under  the  latter  circum- 
stances food  is  to  be  given  although  not  desired  by  the  patient,  and  even  when 
there  is  a  disinclination  to  take  it.  The  indiflTcrence  to  food  may  proceed, 
meaiKurably,  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  disturbed  and  a  reluctance  to  make 
any  exertion. 

The  supporting  diet  should  be  in  a  liquid  form  embracing  the  necessary 

variety  of  alimentary  principles.     The  animal  broths,  eggs  and  milk,  with 

the  addition  of  some  farinaceous  preparation  of  food,  fulfil  these  requirements. 

Diiierent  articles  should  be  given  in  alternation,  and  at  regular  intervals* 

The  intervals  should  be  from  two  to  four  hours.    It  is  injudicious  to  give  food 

overy  half  hour  or  hour,  or  after  even  shorter  intervals,  as  is  not  infrequently 

done.     The  amount  of  food  given  at  a  time  must  vary  according  to  circum- 

f^tanoes,  the  object  being  to  give  as  much  as  can  be  given  without  risk  of  either 

vomiting,  discomfort  from  o%'er-accumulation  in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion.    If 

t  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medioinei  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  1853. 
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the  patient  be  in  a  condition  to  feel  and  express  a  choice  for  particular  kiadt 
of  food,  the  preference  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consulted.  The 
physician  should  have  an  oversight  of  the  preparation  of  food,  lest,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  it  be  unpalatable,  innutritions,  or  improperly  servtd. 
Precise  directions  and  attention  to  the  details  of  dietetics  form  an  important 
part  of  the  physician's  duty,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  all  cases  of  disease  in 
which  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.  Of  the  different  articles  of  food 
just  named,  milk  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as  entering  into  the  fever  dieu 
It  is  taken,  if  not  with  relish,  at  least  with  less  reluctance  than  other  articles; 
and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  embracing,  in  proper  combination,  all  th^ 
alimentary  principles  required  for  nutrition.  The  ''beef  tea,"  as  it  is  often 
prepared,  is  little  more  than  warm  water  flavored  with  the  meat.  The  dit- 
ferent  so-called  meat  extracts  contain  little  or  no  nutriment.  It  has  Imvo 
considered,  indeed,  that  they  are  injurious  from  the  amount  of  excrementitiow 
principles  entering  into  them.  Prepared  in  any  mode,  and  as  carefully  as 
possible,  the  essence  of  meat  or  broths  are  vastly  inferior,  in  nutritive  value, 
to  milk.  They  should,  therefore,  never  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter.  If  the  same  article  of  animal  diet,  for  example,  beef  broth,  be 
given  day  afler  day,  the  patient  acquires  for  it,  after  a  time,  an  intolerable 
disgust.  The  form  should,  therefore,  be  varied,  beef,  mutton,  and  chickea 
broth  being  given  in  alternation.  They  may  be  rendered  more  natntioas  bv 
the  addition  of  barley  or  some  other  farinaceous  article,  and  by  adding  the 
yolk  or  albumen  of  eggs.  It  is  desirable  that  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk 
per  diem  should  be  ingested ;  but,  since  the  value  of  a  milk  diet  in  fevers  has 
come  to  be  appreciated,  its  use  has  frequently  been  pushed  to  an  injorioos 
excess.  I  have  met  with  instances  in  which  an  abundance  of  bard  curds 
was  passed  from  the  bowels,  after  much  abdominal  distress  and  ypcneral 
disturbance.  Coffee  or  tea  if  acceptable  to  patients  is  allowable.  Tbey  may 
be  made  nutritious  by  a  large  addition  of  milk. 

Alcoholics  have  entered  largely  into  the  treatment  of  fevers  in  this  countrr 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  That  they  have  been  used  too  freely  and  indis- 
criminately can  hardly  be  doubted.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  per- 
haps at  the  present  moment  a  tendency  to  undervalue  their  importance.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  never  useful  because  in  mild  cases,  or  tbctse 
treated  under  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  rate  of  mortality  if 
small  although  they  were  not  used.  Observation  of  their  immediate  e^ts 
in  certain  cases  shows  their  utility  often  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Indis- 
criminately and  excessively  used,  they  are  not  useful,  but  used  with  proper 
application  and  moderation,  they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting 
treatment  of  fevers,  as  well  as  of  all  other  diseases  which  destroy  life  by 
asthenia. 

The  supporting  effect  of  alcoholics  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  circalation. 
Hence,  the  indications  respecting  their  use  are  derived  especially  from  symp- 
toms relating  to  the  heart.  Feebleness  of  the  circulation,  as  denoted  by  the 
pulse  and  the  heart-sounds,  calls  for  their  use,  and  they  are  to  be  given,  as 
regards  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  feebleness  (^  the  circulation, 
and  according  to  their  effect.  The  characters  of  the  pulse  denoting  feebleoeas 
of  the  heart's  action  are  smallness  and  compressibility,  frequently  combined 
with  considerable  or  great  frequency.  A  pulse  in  the  adult  exceeding  1  ti^ 
per  minute  never  denotes  strength,  and,  above  this  number,  it  is  feeble  in 
proportion  to  frequency.  Above  ISO,  the  pulse  always  denotes  a  degree  of 
feebleness  of  the  circulation  rendering  supporting  measures  highly  im^iortaiiL 
The  heart-sounds  also  constitute  a  good  criterion  for  estimating  the  degree  of 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  In  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  t^ 
weakened,  the  intensity  of  the  first  sound  over  the  apex  is  diminished ;  it  t» 
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shortened  and  in  qualitj  resembles  the  second  sound.  If  the  heart  be  notably 
weakened,  the  first  sound  may  be  inappreciable  over  the  apex.  Stokes  was 
the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these  changes  ae  criteria  for  the  administration 
of  alcoholics. 

Alcoholics  are  rarely  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever.  They  are  oftener  and  earlier  indicated  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Brandy,  or  some  form  of  spirit,  and  wine,  sherry  or  Madeira,  may  be 
employed.  Commencing  with  a  moderate  quantity,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  or 
an  ounce  of  wine,  the  effect  on  the  circulation  and  other  symptoms  should  be 
observed.  A  good  effect  is  shown  by  increased  force,  with  diminished  fre- 
quency, of  the  pulse,  perhaps  some  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
diminution  of  delirium,  etc.  The  intervals  should  vary,  according  to  the 
urgency  with  which  tliis  supporting  measure  is  indicated,  between  six  or 
eight  hours  and  each  successive  hour.  The  quantity  given  at  a  time  should 
rarely  exceed  that  just  stated.  Guided  by  the  true  indications  and  by  the 
efiTect,  alcoholics  will  not  do  harm,  and  will  often  do  much  good  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  their  suspension 
for  a  few  hours  in  cases  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  urgently  indicated,  in 
order  to  become  fully  satisfied  of  their  utility,  and  have  found  the  pulse  be- 
come more  frequent,  with  increase  of  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms, 
ontil  their  use  was  resumed.  While  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  do  well 
without  them,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  always  indicated,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  I  have  seen  not  a  few  cases  in  which  life  was  saved  by  their  employment. 

In  these  fevers,  as  in  some  other  diseases,  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  is  often 
notably  greater  than  in  health.  A  patient  maj  take  from  one  to  two  pints 
of  spirit  per  day,  who  in  health  could  not  have  taken  one-fourth  of  this  quan- 
tity without  inebriation.  The  excitant  or  toxic  effects  of  alcohol  should  never 
be  produced  in  cases  of  fever.  If  these  effects  be  produced,  the  indications 
for  alcohol  are  not  present  or  it  is  too  largely  given.  In  extreme  cases  an 
ounce,  or  even  more,  of  spirit,  given  hourly,  may  be  necessary,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  alcoholics  are  indicated,  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are  needed. 

During  convalescence  alcoholics  should  be  given  moderately.  If  they 
have  been  used  freely  during  the  career  of  the  fever,  when  convalescence 
begins  tlieir  excitant  effect  may  be  for  the  first  time  apparent.  Frequently 
malt  liquors  or  light  wine  are  best  suited  to  convalescence.  Solid  food  should 
be  allowed  as  soon  as  convalescence  is  declared.  The  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  usually  active,  and  the  appetite  is  apt  to  be  voracious. 
The  cautions  to  be  observed  relate  to  the  kinds  of  food  and  the  quantity  taken 
at  one  time.  The  patient  should  be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome,  well- 
eooked  articles  of  diet,  and  excess  may  be  avoided  by  taking  food  at  shorter 
intervals  than  in  health.  Convalescence  from  typhoid,  more  than  from 
typhoB,  fever,  requires  care  as  regards  diet,  in  view  of  the  probable  exist- 
ence ^  intestinal  ulcerations.  Gestation  in  the  open  air  may  be  allowed 
early  in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  and,  as  soon  as  their  strength  will  permit, 
patienta  may  walk  out  of  doors.  Care  with  respect  to  much  muscular  exertion 
u  important  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  in  consequence  of  a  liability 
to  ioteatinal  perforation. 

The  prevention  of  typhus  fever,  except  among  those  who  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  infection  in  rendering  medical  and  other  aid  to  patients  in  fever 
^v'aurds  or  hospitals,  is  attainable  by  proper  hygienic  reforms.  If  overcrowding 
be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  secured,  the  fever  is  not  likely  to  be  com- 
manicated.  One  of  the  great  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  improved  sanitary 
rcsgttlations,  especially  in  large  towns,  is  the  prevention  of  typhus.     In  view 

the  risk  of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  patients  with  typhus  should  not  be 
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treated  in  hospital  wards  with  other  cases.  This  statement  does  not  apply 
to  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever ;  there  is  no  risk  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
latter  among  other  patiento.  The  custom  of  transferring  to  fever  wards  with 
cases  of  typhus,  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  is  objectionable  in  view 
of  the  risk  of  the  latter  contracting  typhus  during  convalescence.  Repeated 
instances  in  which  this  has  occurred  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  proper  protection  against  the  use  of  drinkii^ 
water  polluted  with  human  excrement,  and  against  emanaUons  from  wu$t 
pipes,  drains,  cesspools,  etc.  In  every  case  of  typhoid  fever,  it  should  be 
traced  to  its  source,  and  continued  exposure  of  the  patient  and  others  to  the 
cause  prevented.  Drinking  water  should  be  boiled  if  there  be  any  ground 
for  suspecting  its  purity.  In  order  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease,  the 
intestinal  dejections  should  be  disinfected  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  and  carbolic  acid,  and  they  should  not  be  thrown  into  privies  or 
water-closets,  but  buried  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  their  infecting  either 
drinking  water  or  the  atmosphere.  Articles  of  clothing  or  bed  linen  soiled 
by  intestinal  dejections  should  be  at  once  plunged  in  boiling  water,  or  disin- 
fected. 

Belapsing  Fever. 

A  form  of  continued  fever,  heretofore  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  bat 
now  called  relapnng  fever,  received  very  little  attention  in  this  countrr  prior 
to  1870.  It  has  never  been  indigenous  in  this  country.  In  Jone^  1844, 
fifteen  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  presenting  the 
characters  of  relapsing  fever,  this  name,  however,  at  that  time  not  bein^  Id 
use.  These  wer^,  probably,  the  first  cases  reported  in  this  conn  try.  Tbe 
patients  were  Irish  immigrants,  all  coming  over  in  the  same  vessel.  The 
cases  were  observed  by  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer,  and  were  reported  in  hu« 
treatise  on  fevers.^  In  addition  to  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  ca^es 
observed  are  a  few  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Dubois,  in  184d,*  and  fifteen  caee^ 
which  came  under  my  observation  in  1850-51,  an  account  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  my  '<  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever.*"  The  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Dubois  and  by  me  were  among  recent  Irish  immigrants.  It  ia  highly 
probable  that  other  cases  have  occurred  among  immigrants,  which  have  not 
been  reported,  and  which  may  have  been  confounded  with  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  In  tlie  winter  of  1869-70  the  disease  was  imported  by  foreign  immi- 
grants, and  it  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  New  York,  during  this 
winter  and  the  following  summer.  It  prevailed,  also,  to  some  extent,  in 
other  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country.  At  this  time,  the  wards  of  Belleme 
Hospital  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  clinical  study  of  it ;  and  my 
observations  were  the  basis  of  a  lecture  published  in  the  spring  of  1870,  to 
which  was  appended  a  statistical  report  of  103  cases,  prepared,  at  my  request, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  then  one  of  the  house  physicians  of  the  hospitmL* 

It  is  not  long  since  the  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  have  betfo 
pointed  out,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever 
established.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  new  disease,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  its  having  existed  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine.    In  modem  times  it  has  prevailed,  at  different  epochs,  more  e^>ecially 

1  Fevers ;  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  Meredith  Clymer,  1I.D. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanohard,  1846.     Page  99. 

'  Vide  Transactions  of  American  Medioal  Association,  vol.  li. 

*  Vide  Clinical  Reports  on  Continued  Fever  based  on  analysea  of  164  rmiM,  by 
Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  1852. 

«  Vide  New  York  Medical  Journal,  March,  1870. 
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in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  It  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Upper 
Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  in  1847,  and  among  the  troops  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  war  of  France  and  England  with  Russia.  In  1863  it  again 
appeared  in  Russia,  and  in  1865  there  was  a  great  epidemic  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Since  this  date  there  have  been  several  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever 
in  Russia,  and  in  North  Germany,  particularly  its  eastern  part  At  present 
(181^0)  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  Berlin.  Its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  species  of  fever  rest  on  the  following  facts :  It  does  not  present  either 
the  anatomical  characters  or  the  diagnostic  events  of  typhoid  tever,  and,  as 
regards  its  non -identity  with  typhus,  the  two  diseases  are  separately  commu- 
nicable, but  neither  communicates  the  other,  nor  does  the  occurrence  of  either 
secure  an  immunity  from  the  other ;  each  disease  appears  to  have  its  own 
special  cause.  Relapsing  and  typhus  fever,  however,  are  apt  to  prevail  to- 
gether. Among  the  different  names  heretofore  applied  to  the  disease  are  the 
following:  Febris  recurrens,  typhus  recurrens,  spirillum  fever,  "five  day 
fever,"  **  seven  day  fever,"  "short  fever,"  "  mild  yellow  fever,"  "  famine  fever," 
**  hunger-pest."  The  name  relapsing  fever  is  based  on  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease,  and  involves  no  hypothesis;  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  other  appellations.  The  disease  described 
by  Griesinger  as  bilious  typhoid  fever  is  a  severe  form  of  relapsing  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  lesions  are  those  of  an  acute  infectious 
disease.  They  have  been  studied  with  especial  care  by  Ponfick.*  The 
MpUen  is  enlarged,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  of  soft  consistence.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  in  many  cases  extreme,  and  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever.  In  a 
few  instances  rupture  of  the  spleen  has  taken  place.  Hemorrhagic  infarctions 
in  this  organ  are  not  rare.  Abscesses  also  occur,  but  are  less  frequent.  The 
Malpighian  follicles  are  indistinct,  although  often  swollen.  They  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  small  abscesses  and  of  necrotic  softening.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  due  to  congestion  and  hyperplasia  of  its  lymphoid  elements. 
Ponfick  observed  a  considerable  number  of  large  granular  cells  containing 
molecules  of  fat,  and  sometimes  inclosing  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  presence 
of  these  cells  is  not  peculiar  to  relapsing  fever.  The  liver  is  also  enlarged, 
and  of  reddish -gray  or  yellowish-brown  color.  It  is  the  seat  of  parenchy- 
nuitous  and  often  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  kidneyt  are  swollen,  especially 
the  cortex,  and  often  beset  with  small  hemorrhages.  The  epithelial  cells  of 
the  cortical  tubes  undergo  granulo-fatty  degeneration.  Ponfick  observed 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  These  are  the  changes  of  an  acute 
diffuse  nephritis.  They  are  not  present  in  all  ca^es,  but  they  are  not  rare. 
There  is  usually  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tracts 
the  mucous  membrane  being  congested,  swollen  and  coated  with  mucus. 
The  solitary  follicles  are  somewhat  enlarged.  Ponfick  attributes  the  icterus 
oftt'n  present  in  relapsing  fever  to  gastro-duodenitis.  Ecchymogei  arc  often 
met  with  in  the  stomach.  Sub-pleural  and  pericardial  ecchymosesare  not  un- 
common. Small  hemorrhages  have  also  been  found  in  the  brain.  Petechias 
of  the  skin  are  present  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  striated  mut- 
cular  iubitance  is  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  and  of  waxy  degeneration  as  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  degeneration  is  frequent  and  of  especial  importance  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  The  myocardium  may  be  affected  with  a  fatty 
defteneration  almost  as  intense  as  that  in  phosphorus-poisoning.  This  degene- 
rmtion  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.    Ponfick  observed  in  some  cases 

•  PonHok,  Anatomisehe  Studien  flber  den  Typhus  reourrent,  Virohow's  Arohir,  Bd. 
60,  p.  153,  1874. 
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changes  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  These  changes  were  partly  diffbse  and 
partly  circumscribed.  The  difiuse  changes  consist  in  the  appearance  of  Urge 
cells  filled  with  fatty  granules  (resembling  those  found  in  the  spleen),  especia% 
in  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  and  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lym- 
phoid elements.  Another  alteration  of  the  marrow  occasionally  found,  is  the 
presence  of  circumscribed  foci  of  necrotic  soflening.  The  blood  is  dark  in 
color  and  fluid,  or  imperfectly  coagulated.  When  examined  during  life,  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  is  often  notably  increased  (1  white  to  5(X-20 
red).  The  same  large,  granular,  fatty  cells  observed  in  the  spleen  hare  been 
discovered  by  Ponfick  and  by  Heydenreich  in  the  blood.  Fatty  endotiielial 
cells  have  also  been  detected  occasionally  in  the  blood.  Both  of  these  ab- 
normal cells  have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  other  diseases.  There  seems  to 
be  an  unsual  number  of  small,  round  granules  in  the  blood  of  relapaiiig  fever 
patients. 

In  1873,  Obermeier,  in  Berlin,  discovered  a  spiral-shaped  bacteriam  in 
the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  This  parasitic  organism  is  called  tJie 
spirillum  Obermeieri,  or  the  spirochaete  of  relapsing  fever.  It  belongs  t« 
the  group  called  spiro-bacteria  (page  96).  This  parasite  has  been  found  in 
the  blood  in  no  other  disease  than  relapsing  fever.'  The  spirilla  are  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  found  in  the  blood  after  death,  and,  if  foand,  are 
motionless.  These  spiral  organisms  are  extremely  delicate,  and  are  readily 
seen  only  with  the  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  diameter  of  a  spiril- 
lum is  about  that  of  the  finest  fibrils  of  fibrin ;  its  length  varies  from  ten  to  forty 
micromilli metres,  or,  according  to  Obermeier,  from  one  and  a  half  to  six 
times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  In  a  drop  of  blood  drawn 
during  life  the  spirilla  are  in  rapid  motion,  which  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  spermatozoa.  The  parasite  has  been  found  only  in  the  blood,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  other  fluids  or  in  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  differs  from  most  bac- 
teria in  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  Tarioas 
reagents.  It  is  found  almost  invariably  during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  and 
disappears  during  the  intermission.  It  is  occasionally  found  during  the  inter- 
mission, especially  for  a  few  hours  after  the  crisis,  and  for  a  few  hours  pre- 
ceding the  relapse.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  life-history  of  this  organism. 
Attempts  to  cultivate  it  artificially  have  failed.  We  do  not  know  how  it 
gains  access  to  the  body,  nor  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease.  It  is  held  by  many  writers  that  the  spirillum  develops  from 
spores  which  are  present  in  the  body  during  the  intermissions.  This  view  b 
based  on  facts  known  concerning  the  development  of  the  bacillus  anthracis^ 
the  parasite  of  malignant  pustule  (charbon,  Milzbrand)  or  splenic  fever.* 

Among  the  complications  of  relapsing  fever,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  frequent  are  pneumonia  (both  lobular  and  lobar),  hem- 
orrhagic infarctions  of  the  lungs,  pulmonary  cedema,  oedema  glottidis,  psendo- 
membranous  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  dysenterr, 
suppurative  parotitis,  hemorrhages  and  abscesses  in  the  muscles,  thrombosis, 
arthritis.  In  some  epidemics,  affections  of  the  eye  have  been  observed  from 
one  to  four  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  disease.    Of  six  casea  observed 

'  The  spirillum  Obermeieri  resembles,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  identicml  with,  th« 
spirochsete  plicatalis  disoovered  hy  Cohn  in  mucus  from  the  mouth,  and  a  spixxxdupte 
previously  discovered  bj  Ehrenberg  in  water.  Similar  spiral-shaped  bacteria  bar* 
been  found  hy  Billroth  in  fluid  from  noma,  and  hy  Manasseln  in  the  oontents  of  a  cjit 
in  the  antrum  Highmorianum. 

'  Albrecht  observed  the  development  of  spirilla  in  blood  taken  from  relapsing  fever 
patients,  which  at  first  did  not  contain  these  organisms.  He  oonsiders  that  the  }*^r^ 
contained  spores  from  which  the  spirilla  developed,  and  describes  small  roand  ^^><* 
oval  bodies  as  such  spores.     (Centralbl.  fur  d.  med.  Wissensohaflen,  Majr  22,  1880.) 
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bj  Litten,  in  which  this  sequel  occurred,  in  three  there  was  iritis,  in  one 
choroiditis,  in  one  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  in  one  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis.  Epidemics  differ  as  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  lesions 
and  the  characters  of  the  complications  and  sequelae.  Only  a  small  number 
of  patients  are  affected  with  any  of  the  complications  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Under  this  head  I  shall  state  succinctly  the  sympto- 
matic features  which  are  characteristic  of  this  fever.  These  relate  to  two  or 
more  successive  paroxysms  of  fever,  separated  by  an  apyrexial  period  or 
intermission.  The  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  or  the  relapse,  is 
the  distinctive  feature  whence  the  name  of  the  disease  derives  its  significance. 

Abruptness  of  invasion  characterizes  the  disease.  The  attack  is  sudden. 
There  is  no  prodromic  period.  The  seizure  is  almost  always  marked  by  a 
well-pronounced  chill  which  is  immediately  followed  by  febrile  movement. 
Usually,  the  patient  at  once  takes  to  the  bed ;  but,  in  some  cases,  one,  two, 
or  three  days  pass  before  there  is  this  evidence  of  yielding  to  the  disease. 
Moderate  perspiration  occurs  shortly  after  the  fever  begins,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases.  The  perspiration  in  some  cases  is  abundant,  and  it  may 
recur  repeatedly  during  the  continuance  of  the  febrile  paroxysm. 

The  fever  attains  quickly  to  either  considerable  or  great  intensity,  as 
denoted  by  the  pulse  and  axillary  temperature.  Thus,  of  two  cases  in  which 
the  disease  was  developed  in  Bcllevue  Hospital,  in  one,  the  pulse  on  the  first 
day  was  120,  and  the  temperature  103^;  in  the  other  case,  the  pulse  on  the 
first  day  was  ISO,  and  the  temperature  was  103^.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  first  paroxysm,  the  pulse  and  temperature  generally  denote  a  persistent 
intensity  of  fever,  the  pulse  ranging,  in  different  cases,  from  100  to  140,  and 
the  temperature  from  100^  to  105^.  The  oscillations  are  rarely  great,  and 
those  which  occur  are  irregular  in  their  occurrence. 

The  cessation  of  the  fever  is  as  abrupt  as  the  accession.  The  pulse  and 
temperature  quickly  fall  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  standard.  The  transi- 
tion from  high  fever  to  complete  apyrexia  takes  place,  often,  in  a  few  hours ; 
usually  this  is  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration  which  continues  for  seve- 
nd  hours,  and  even  an  entire  day.  Not  infrequently,  the  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture fall  below  the  standard  of  health.  I  have  observed  the  pulse  to  fall  as 
low  as  54,  and  the  temperature  as  low  as  95^.  In  a  day  or  two  both  the 
pulse  and  temperature  rise  again  to  the  normal  standard.  Symptoms  of  col- 
lapee  sometimes  occur  soon  after  the  fall  of  temperature.  They  are  usually 
of  short  duration. 

The  duration  of  the  primary  paroxysm,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  from 
five  to  seven  days.  Exceptionally,  it  is  sometimes  only  two  days,  and  it  may 
be  twelve  days. 

During  the  apyrexial  period,  or  intermission,  the  absence  of  fever  is  com- 
plete. It  is  incorrect  to  call  this  period  a  remission ;  the  fever  does  not 
rpmit,  but  it  intermits.  The  average  duration  of  this  |)eriod  is  about  seven 
days;  but  it  may  not  exceed  two  or  three  days,  and  it  may  extend  to  twelve 
days,  or  even  more. 

The  relapse,  like  the  primary  attack,  is  sudden.  It  is  generally  ushered 
in  by  chilly  sensations,  but  not  so  constantly  by  a  well-pronounced  chill  as 
the  first  paroxysm.  The  fever  in  the  relapse  quickly  becomes  more  or  less 
intense.  The  intensity  may  exceed  that  of  the  first  paroxysm.  But,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  intensity  is  less.  The  relapse  also  ends  suddenly,  and 
in  most  cases  with  profuse  perpiration. 

The  duration  of  the  relapse  varies  between  three  and  five  days.  It  is  some- 
t  LmeSy  however,  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  may  extend  to  ten  days. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relapse  does  not  always  take  place.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  relapse  have 
been  observed.  In  some  epidemics  there  have  been  two  relapses  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  others  a  second  relapse  has  been  the  exception.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  second  intermission  is  about  eight  or  nine  days,  and  that  of  the 
third  paroxysm  about  three  days.  The  duration  of  the  disease  avenges 
about  twenty-five  days,  but  is  longer  if  more  than  two  febrile  paroxysms 
occur.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  has  there  been  more  tl^n  a 
single  relapse. 

The  foregoing  points  are  those  most  highly  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever. 
It  remains  to  notice  other  points,  belonging  to  the  clinical  history,  which  are 
more  or  less  characteristic. 

Of  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  nansea  and  vomiting  occur 
sufficiently  often  to  be  somewhat  distinctive,  especially  when  this  dij$ea:<«  ii 
contrasted  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Not  infrequently,  these  symptoms 
are  prominent  and  persistent  during  the  febrile  paroxysms.  The  maitfr 
vomited  is  green  or  yellow  from  the  presence  of  bile.  The  tongue  is  gene- 
rally coated,  and  in  most  cases  moist.  This  moisture  of  the  tongue  in  con- 
nection with  high  fever  is  somewhat  distinctive  of  this  disease.  The  tongue 
may,  however,  become  dry  and  fissured.  The  vomiting  of  blood  presenting 
the  character  of  "black  vomit"  has  been  observed;  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
symptom.  It  is  generally  associated  with  hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  and 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  event,  not  as  an  element  of  the  distiajie. 
Epistaxis  is  a  more  frequent  form  of  hemorrhage,  and  is  observed  especially 
during  a  crisis.  In  some  epidemics  a  moderate  diarrhoea  has  been  the  rule ; 
in  others,  constipation.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  as  regards  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  Meteorism,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  not  uncommcHi. 
Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region  is  frequent.  Slight  tender- 
ness in  the  iliac  region  is  not  uncommon.  Notable  tenderness  exists  in  nio6t 
cases  over  the  liver  and  spleen ;  and  enlargement  of  these  organs  is  deter- 
minable by  palpation  and  percussion.  I  have  not  observed  a  craving  for  food 
during  the  paroxysms,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  distinctive  of  this 
form  of  fever.  The  appetite,  however,  returns  during  the  intermission,  and 
the  digestion  may  be  active  in  this  stage. 

The  occurrence  of  jaundice  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  This 
event  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  but  its  infrequency  in  the  other 
continued  fevers  renders  it  somewhat  distinctive  of  reliving  fever.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  statement  that  this  event  is  an  element  of  gravity  be  correct. 
The  event  is  much  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  The 
name  "mild  yellow  fever"  derives  whatever  pertinency  it  has  from  the  occur- 
rence of  jaundice  sometimes  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and  also 
from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  black  vomit. 

A  symptom  referable  to  the  nervous  and  the  muscular  system  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  I  refer  to  arthritic  and  mu^ 
cular  pains,  more  especially  the  latter.  During  the  first  paroxysm,  pains  in 
the  loins,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  muscles  in  other  situations,  are  gen- 
erally much  complained  of.  They  are  never  wanting,  although,  as  regards 
intensity,  they  differ  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  muscular  pains  do 
not  cease  with  the  ending  of  the  paroxysm,  but  they  continue  during  the 
termission ;  they  are  more  or  less  prominent  during  the  relapse,  and  thej 
apt  to  persist  into  convalescence.  The  pains  are  sometimes  referred  to  the 
bones.  Ponfick  thinks  that  this  may  be  explained  by  the  changes  in  tlie 
marrow  which  he  observed. 

The  mental  condition,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  soAnn? 
from  these  pains.     The  perceptions  are  not  blunted  in  this  disease  as  they 
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are  in  typhas  and  t3rpboid  fever.  This  is  a  negative  point  of  distinction  in 
contrast  with  the  fevers  just  named.  Another  negative  point  is  the  absence 
of  the  delirium  which  characterizes  tjphus  and  tjphoid  fever.  Delirium  is 
bj  no  means  absent  in  all  cases  of  relapsing  fever  ;  but  the  delirium  is  such 
as  is  apt  to  occur  whenever  there  is  high  febrile  movement,  whether  the 
fever  be  essential  or  symptomatic,  and  it  is  generally  manifested  only  at 
night.  In  the  daytime  the  mental  faculties  are  generally  intact.  The  con- 
dition known  as  coma- vigil  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  relapsing 
fever.  This  statement  is  also  true  of  subsultus,  carphologia,  and  other  ataxic 
symptoms  which  occur  in  grave  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Deafness 
is  also  a  rare  symptom  in  relapsing  fever. 

A  distinctive  point,  in  comparison  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  is  the 
absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  eruption. 
Sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  are  sometimes  observed  at  the  time  when  pro- 
fuse perspiration  occurs ;  but  this  eruption  is  incidental  to  various  affections. 
The  same  is  true  of  petechial  spots  which  occur  in  some  cases  of  relapsing 
fever.  Other  kinds  of  eruption  are  sometimes  accidentally  associated.  Even 
the  rose  papules  of  typhoid  fever  sometimes  occur  in  this  as  they  do  in  various 
other  diseases. 

The  physiognomy  presents  nothing  distinctive.  The  face  is  more  or  less 
flushed,  as  in  cases  of  symptomatic  fever.  There  is  not  that  degree  of  capil- 
lary congestion,  marked  especially  on  the  cheeks,  which  exists  in  typhoid 
fever,  nor  the  dingy  complexion  which  characterizes  typhus.  The  expression 
of  indifference,  vacuity,  or  stupidity,  which  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
fevers  just  named,  is  rarely  observed  in  relapsing  fever. 

The  urine  during  the  paroxysms  is  usually  concentrated,  dark  in  color,  and 
rich  in  urates.  In  some  epidemics  albuminuria  has  been  a  not  uncommon 
symptom.  Blood-corpuscles  and  hyaline  casts  have  also  been  found.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  neither  albumen  nor  casts  are  present.  Great  diminu- 
tion, and  even  suppression  of  the  urine,  however,  are  sometimes  observed, 
uremic  coma  and  convulsions  taking  place,  but  these  cases  are  exceedingly 


It  may  be  stated,  as  a  point  somewhat  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever,  that 
there  is  very  little  liability  to  serious  complications.  In  this  fact  we  have 
an  explanation,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  very  small  rate  of  fatality  from  the 
disease. 

What  has  just  been  stated  with  respect  to  complications  holds  true  as  re- 
gards sequels.  As  a  rule,  important  sequels  do  not  occur.  A  peculiar  form 
of  ophthalmia,  which  was  described  as  following  the  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
A.  Dubois,  of  this  city,  in  1848,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  as  a  sequel  of  relapsing  fever.  This  sequel,  however, 
hauB  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed.  Relapsing 
fever,  when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  almost  always  leads  to  miscarriage 
or  abortion.  The  mother  almost  invariably  recovers,  but  the  child,  no  mat- 
ter how  near  may  be  the  end  of  gestation,  as  a  rule,  is  either  stillborn,  or 
dies  shortly  after  birth. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  are  such  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  diagnosis  after  the  disease 
bas  ended.  Whatever  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  exists,  relates  to  the  dis- 
crimination during  the  primary  paroxysm. 

Tlie  diagnosis  involves  certain  distinctive  characters  which  belong  to  the 
primary  paroxysm ;  but  it  is  to  be  based,  also,  on  negative  points ;  in  other 
words,  on  reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion.  The  distinctive  characters  are 
the  abruptness  of  the  invasion,  the  rapid  increment  of  fever,  the  frequent 
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occurrence  of  moisture  on  the  skin,  or  perspiration  more  or  less  abvndaBt, 
witbout  any  marked  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  prominence  of  moscnlar  snd 
arthritic  pains,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  occurrence  of  jaundice.  These  are 
the  positive  points  which  are  diagnostic.  The  fevers  to  be  excluded  are  the 
eruptive  fevers,  febricula,  remittent  fever,  tjphus  and  typhoid  fever.  Scarlet 
fever  and  measles  are  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  eruption  and  cif 
the  cliaracters  which  are  distinctive  of  these  fevers  during  the  period  of  io- 
vasion.  Smallpox  is  excluded  after  the  third  day  by  the  oontinoanoe  of 
fever  and  the  absence  of  the  eruption.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  decide 
at  once  that  the  disease  is  not  a  febricula  ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and 
the  notable  muscular  pains  do  not  belong  to  the  latter.  Doubt,  however,  is 
soon  removed  by  the  persistence  of  the  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  excluded  by 
the  absence  of  a  prolonged  access,  and  the  absence  of  the  abdominal  ^mp* 
toms,  befoire  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  of  the  characteristic  mental  condition.  Typhus  is  excluded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  eruption,  which  appears  earlier  than  in  typhoid  fever,  by  tbe 
absence  of  the  dusky  complexion,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  mental  condition 
— the  latter  also  being  apparent  earlier  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Remittent 
fever  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  remissions,  these  being  determinable  by 
a  notable  diminution  of  the  axillary  temperature  in  some  cases  in  which  they 
are  not  distinctly  denoted  by  the  pulse.  Of  course,  the  prevalence  of  relaps- 
ing fever  is  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  diagnosis. 

Causation. — Relapsing  fever  is  undoubtedly  communicable  from  the  sick 
to  the  well.  This  statement  rests  on  facts  derived  from  the  difierent  souroes 
of  evidence,  exclusive  of  inoculation,  which  establish  the  oontagioosness  of 
other  diseases ;  for  example,  typhus  fever.  Of  those  who  are  attacked  duiing 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  a  large  proportion  are  known  to  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to,  patients  affected  with  it. 
The  disease  is  diffused  in  hospitals  among  fellow-patients  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  sick.  During  the  period  in  which  cases  were  received  in  Bel* 
levue  Hospital,  after  the  disease  began  to  prevail  in  this  city,  namely,  be- 
tween November  14,  1869,  and  February  6,  1870,  twelve  persons  contracted 
the  fever  in  the  hospital.  These  twelve  persons  were  especially  broagbt 
into  contact  with  patients  affected  with  the  disease,  and  in  no  instance  did  it 
attack  one  wlio  had  not  been  thus  exposed.  One  of  the  senior  assistant 
physicians  residing  in  the  hospital  had  it.  The  orderly  in  one  of  my  wards 
contracted  it ;  and  his  wife,  who  came  to  nurse  him,  was  attacked  by  iu 
The  disease  has  often  been  diffused  in  localities  in  which  it  did  not  previously 
exist,  after  the  importation  of  a  case. 

Facts,  however,  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  highly  contagious  disease. 
Considerable  exposure  is,  in  general,  necessary.  Tlie  area  of  the  infection 
appears  to  be  limited,  and  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  may 
be  transported  by  fomites.  Some  facts,  cited  by  Murchison,  render  it 
ble  that  it  may  be  diffused  in  the  latter  mode.  It  is  especially 
nicable  when  the  miasm  is  derived  from  a  number  of  patients  in  the 
of  a  hospital,  or  in  close  apartments.  The  disease  is  not  likely  to  be 
tracted  from  single  patients  in  well-ventilated  rooms.  The  investigatioiia  of 
tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  in  this  city,  during  the  prevalence  of  tbe 
disease,  showed  that  it  is  diffiised  chiefly  among  those  living  in  overcrowded, 
ill- ventilated  tenement-houses.  Of  the  propriety  and  importance  of  lemoT* 
ing  these  patients  to  hospitals  or  wards  devoted  specially  to  cases  of  tbii 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Destitution,  deprivations,  and  especially  deficient  alimentation, 
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ful  auxiliary  caases.  Of  this  fact,  the  past  history  of  the  disease,  at  dif- 
ferent  times  and  places,  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  The  significance  of 
the  names  ^*  famine  fever''  and  "  hunger-pest"  relates  to  this  fact.  Statistics 
do  not  show  any  notable  etiological  influence  pertaining  to  age,  sex,  or 
season. 

Although  its  diffusion  involves  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  a  contagious 
principle,  the  history  of  the  disease  in  other  countries  shows  that  it  occurs  as 
an  epidemic,  and,  after  continuing  for  a  certain  time,  it  disappears  completely. 
Thus,  in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  the  winter  of 
1868-'69,  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease.  The  complete  disappear* 
ance  of  the  disease  for  so  long  a  period  goes  to  show  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating causes  in  conjunction  with  the  special  poison  on  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease  depends.  The  effective  means  for  arresting  the  spread  of 
the  disease  are,  thinning  the  population  of  overcrowded  tenement-houses,  dis- 
persing the  occupants  of  insalubrious  dwellings,  relieving  destitution,  especi- 
ally as  regards  food,  and  promptly  removin*:^  patients  to  hospitals  devoted  to 
cases  of  relapsing  fever.  An  attack  of  this  disease  does  not  exempt  from 
subsequent  attacks.  The  period  of  incubation  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  determinable  does  not  exceed  five  days.  It  rarely  exceeds 
nine  days.  Occasionally,  as  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  the  symptoms  com- 
mence almost  immediately  after  the  exposure.^ 

At  the  present  time,  relapsing  fever  derives  much  interest  from  the  pre- 
sence in  the  blood  of  organisms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Obenneier  discovered,  in  1873,  that  organisms,  which  from  their  corkscrew -like 
appearance  are  called  spirilla,  are  invariably  found  during  the  febrile  periods, 
and  are  almost  invariably  absent  during  the  intermissions  or  apyrexial  periods. 
His  observations  have  been  corroborated  by  those  of  others,  so  that  the  fact 
just  stated  may  be  considered  as  established.  Another  important  fact  is — 
these  organisms  are  not  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  affected  with  other 
fevers.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  organisms 
have  an  essential  pathological  connection  with  the  disease.  That  they  or 
their  germs  constitute  the  contagium,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
are  due  to  their  presence  in  the  blood,  are  conclusions  vastly  more  probable 
than  that  they  are  either  effects  of  the  fever  or  accidentally  associated  with 
it.  Accepting  these  conclusions,  their  importance  is  not  limited  to  the 
etiology  and  pathology  of  relapsing  fever.  If  it  be  true  that  this  fever 
depends  on  the  introduction  and  reproduction  within  the  body  of  peculiar 
organisms  which  have  been  discovered,  we  may  logically  conclude  that  other 
fevers  depend  severally  upon  organisms  which  remain  to  be  discovered. 

In  accordance  with  the  germ  theory,  the  first  paroxysm  of  relapsing  fever 
is  due  to  a  brood  of  spirilla.  Their  existence  terminates  in  about  a  week,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  then  ends.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cai«es  the  conditions  required  for  the  production  of  a  second  brood  of  these 
organisms  are  wanting,  and  the  disease  then  consists  of  a  single  paroxysm  of 
f«;ver.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  conditions  are  not  wanting; 
b#*Dce  the  germs  remaining  in  the  body  give  rise  to  a  second  brood ;  lience 
the  relapse  of  the  fever.  In  rare  instances  a  third  and  a  fourth  brood  are 
produced,  but  in  most  persons  the  conditions  therefor  are  extinguished  after 
m  second  paroxysm  of  fever.  The  conditions,  however,  are  never  permanently 
extinguished,  as  in  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  small- 
poz,  and  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  for,  after  a  certain  period,  they  who  have 

t  Vide  Mnrohison,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  IL 
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had  relapsing  fever  are  again  susceptible  to  the  oontagium.  The  extinctioo 
of  the  conditions  for  the  development  and  reproduction  of  spirilla  within  the 
bodj  is  onlj  temporary. 

The  contagium  is  prohablj  contained  'n  the  breath  and  cntaneoos  fYhiil»' 
tions.  There  are  no  facts  going  to  shor;  that  the  intestinal  dejections  have 
anj  part  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — It  is,  at  first  view,  remarkable  that  a  fever  of  sach  intensitj, 
and  prevailing  especially  among  a  class  of  persons  whose  powers  of  tolermnce 
are  impaired  by  previous  hardships  and  want,  should  liave  such  a  small  rate 
of  mortality.  The  mortality,  in  different  collections  of  cases,  varies  from  two 
to  eleven  per  cent.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  statistical  report,  states  that,  of  one 
hundred  and  three  cases  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital  between  November 
14,  1869,  and  February  6,  1870,  only  two  proved  fatal.  In  some  epidemics 
the  mortality  has  been  as  high  as  ten  or  eleven  per  cent.,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
has  not  exceeded  two  to  four  per  cent.  In  epidemics  with  the  higher  rales 
of  mortality,  the  complications  have  been  many,  and  the  disease  has  presented 
the  so-called  bilious  type.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  low  rate  of  mor* 
tality  ?  An  explanation,  which  perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact, 
has  been  already  given,  namely,  the  disease  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by 
any  serious  complications.  The  comparatively  much  greater  fatality  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  due  mainly  to  complications.  These  fevers 
rarely  kill  per  se,  that  is,  death  is  not  purely  an  effect  of  the  intensity  of  the 
disease. 

Of  the  fatal  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  the  death,  in  a  certain  proportion,  is 
attributable  either  to  complications,  such  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery,  or  to 
antecedent  affections,  for  example,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  chronic  alco- 
holism. But  this  fever  may  destroy  life  irrespective  of  any  important  com- 
plications or  antecedent  affection.  Several  observers  have  reported  case:;  in 
which  sudden  death  occurred  apparently  from  syncope.  Dr.  Moore's  report 
exemplified  this  fact.  The  death  in  one  case  was  sudden  and  unexpected  during 
the  night,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease.  At  the  time  of  death,  the  primary 
paroxysm  seemed  about  to  end,  free  perspiration  having  taken  place.  Neither 
coma  nor  convulsions  occurred,  and,  so  far  as  information  could  be  obtained, 
the  dying  was  by  syncope.  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  explaina,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  death  by  syncope. 

Suppression  of  urine  followed  by  unemic  coma  and  convulsions  is  sometimes 
a  cause  of  death.  This  fact  was  exemplified  by  one  of  the  two  fatal  cases 
occurring  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  acute  diflfnse 
nephritis,  which  is  one  of  the  recognized  complications  of  relapsing  fever. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  knoini  means  which  can  be  relied  npon  for 
cutting  short  a  relapsing  fever.  With  our  present  knowledge,  there  are  no 
remedies  which,  employed  in  the  intermission,  will  prevent  the  relapeie. 
Quinia  has  been  used  freely,  but  with  no  success.  Its  inutility,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic, has  been  abundantly  shown  by  different  observers.  The  treat- 
ment, with  our  present  knowledge,  must  be  expectant,  meaning,  by  this 
term,  that  it  is  to  consist  of  palliative  measures,  and  those  addressed  to  tbe 
particular  indications  m  individual  cases. 

The  intensity  of  the  fever  during  the  paroxysms  may  be  lessened  by  spong* 
ing  the  body  with  water,  and  by  the  wet  sheet.  Cold  water  may  be  takon 
into  the  stomach  freely.  Ice-cold  carbonic-acid  writer  is  an  acceptable  and 
useful  drink  Xo  allay  thirst.  Cephalalgia  may  be  relieved  by  cold  applications 
to  the  head.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  saline  laxatives.  Tbe 
muscular  and  arthritic  pains  call  for  the  use  of  opium,  especially  if  it  prodnee 
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no  unpleasant  after-effects.     Irrespective  of  the  pains,  opiates  are  indicated 
to  relieve  sleeplessness. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  important,  more  especially  in  the  cases  in  which 
deficient  alimentation  has  been  an  auxiliary  cause  of  the  disease.  In  this 
fever,  as  in  other  fevers,  when  alimentary  support  is  indicated,  milk  is 
the  form  of  diet  to  be  preferred.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
in  most  diseases,  there  is  never  any  danger  of  the  over-appropriation  of 
nutriment;  the  only  risk  is  in  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  can  be 
digested.  It  is  desirable  that,  during  the  paroxysms,  from  one  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  should  be  taken  daily.  In  the  intermission,  when  the  appetite 
returns,  as  much  substantial  food  as  can  be  digested  should  be  allowed ;  and 
the  more  food  is  appropriated  in  this  stage,  the  better  is  the  patient  enabled 
to  tolerate  the  relapse.  Tonic  remedies  are  indicated  throughout  the  disease, 
and  especially  in  the  intermission.  Quinia  in  small  doses,  and  some  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  are  the  tonics  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  symptoms  denote  asthenia,  alcoholics  are  indicated.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  death  from  syncope  renders  it  important  to  watch  carefully  for 
this  indication.  When  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  alcoholics  may  be 
useful,  they  should  be  given  tentatively  and  continued,  or  not,  according  to 
the  effect,  especially  on  the  pulse  and  temperature.  Tliey  are,  of  course, 
urgently  indicated  if  the  symptoms  denote  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia. 

Attention  to  the  urine  is  important.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  cause  of 
death  is  suppression  of  urine.  If  the  urinary  excretion  be  deficient  in  qu^in 
tity,  or  if,  the  quantity  being  sufficient,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  urea,  diuretics 
are  indicated.  If  the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to  diuretics,  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics are  indicated,  with  a  view  to  eliminate  urea  through  the  alimentary  canal. 
Active  hydragogues  are,  of  course,  indicated,  if  ursemic  coma  or  convulsions 
supervene. 

It  is  stated  that  convalescence  from  relapsing  fever  is  notably  slow,  patients 
renoaining  for  a  long  time  much  enfeebled,  and  tolerating  with  difficulty  affec- 
tions which  may  occur  before  the  recovery  is  complete.  This  has  not  been 
a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 
It  is  doubtless  more  likely  to  he  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
impairment  of  the  vital  powers  from  innutrition  and  hardships  before  the 
fever  was  contracted ;  and,  also,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  marked  where  abun- 
dant alimentation  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol  have  not  entered  into  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

Erysipelatoni  Fever. 

Erysipelas,  considered  as  a  local  affection,  belongs  to  surgery  rather  than  to 

fncdicinc;  for  an  account  of  this  form  of  inflammatir)n  the  reader  is  referred 

to  surgical  works.     It  occurs  as  an  occasional  complication  of  the  continued 

fevers  which  have  been  considered.    A  form  of  continued  fever  distinct  from 

the  fevers  which  have  been  considered,  is  characterized  by  the  frequent 

occarreoce  of  erysipelas,  and  hence  it  is  called  erysipelatous  fever.     As  a 

distinct  form  or  species  of  fever,  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from  erysipelas 

occurring  as  a  local  affection  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  move- 

ment«     The  fever  in  the  latter  is  symptomatic,  whereas,  in  erysipelatous  fever 

it  is  primary  or  essential.     On  the  other  hand,  erysipelatous  fever  is  to  be 

distinguished  from  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  ferer,  with  erysipelas  as  a 

com  pi  ication. 

Erysipelatous  fever  occurs  as  a  sporadic  and  as  an  epidemic  disease.  As  a 
i^porailic  disease  it  is  rare,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  studied  by 
foeans  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  cases.     The  invasion  is  either  abrupt  or 
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there  is  a  forming  stage  of  variable  duration.  The  erjsipelas  may  be  devel- 
oped within  a  few  hours  from  the  attack,  or  after  the  lapse  of  one.  two,  or 
three  days.  The  head  is  oftenest  the  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  but  it  may  be 
developed  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Diflerent  parts  may  be  successively 
invaded  ;  I  have  known  it  to  travel  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  The 
febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense.  Passive  delirium  and  other  ataxic 
symptoms  are  not  infrequently  developed ;  in  other  words,  the  typhoid  state 
exists.  The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting ;  the  career 
of  the  disease  is  shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  The  symptoms  are  modu 
fied,  and  the  disease,  as  regards  duration  and  danger,  is  affected  materially 
by  the  degree  of  intensity,  the  extent,  and  the  local  results  of  the  erysiirebit. 
The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  other  of  the  continued 
fevers.  In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  fever,  I  shall  pass  it 
by  with  this  brief  notice.  It  is  sometimes  classed  among  the  eruptive  t'ever», 
but  the  erysipelas  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  cutaneous  eruption. 

Epidemic  erysipelatous  fever,  I  shall  also  notice  very  briefly.  It  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  country  from  1841  to  1846.  It  was  not  confined  tot 
particular  section,  but  prevailed  in  certain  districts  in  the  New  Kngland« 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  In  some  localities  great  number* 
were  affected,  and  the  mortality  was  large.  It  was  commonly  known  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  as  the  ^*  black  tongue,"  from  an  appearance  ^ 
the  tongue  occasionally  observed.  The  medical  journals  of  this  country 
during  the  years  just  named  and  afterward,  contained  many  articles  relating 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  different  localities.  Of  these,  an  article 
by  Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  giving  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  id 
Vermont,^  and  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn..,  ait 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  latter  gives  an  analysis  of  various  article* 
contained  in  different  medical  journals.* 

The  epidemic  prevailed  in  isolated  sections.  It  did  not  appear  to  mignlr 
or  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Its  course  was  *' irregular  and 
erratic."  Dr.  Bennett,  however,  states  that  it  sometimes  appear^  to  follow 
the  direction  of  rivers,  small  streams,  and  lakes.  The  attack  wa^i  sometia>«** 
sudden  and  sometimes  preceded  by  premonitions ;  the  latter  rarely  exUtinc 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  being  the  same  as  those  belongtn<r  to  tlie 
access  of  other  fevers.  A  pronounced  and  frequently  prolonged  chill,  with 
or  without  rigor,  ushered  in  the  disease,  accompanied  often  by  pains  in  ii'^ 
extremities,  and  in  some  cases  by  great  prostration.  Pharyiigitiit  wa9  at  ooce 
or  speedily  developed ;  this  local  affection  was  constant.  It  varied  much  in 
intensity  in  different  cases.  Not  infrequently  it  was  attendetl  with  {Treat 
swelling  of  the  ton'^ils,  and  sometimes  sloughing  occurred.  The  iotianunatk« 
sometimes  involved  the  larynx,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  mfen  deaih 
was  due  to  either  laryngitis  or  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  lymphatic  glan^ 
of  the  neck  became  more  or  les^*  swollen,  the  swelling  in  some  cases  bring 
very  great,  and  occasionally  suppuration  taking  place. 

Erysipelas  was  far  from  being  constant.  The  frequency  of  its  oeratrencf 
varied  at  different  times  and  places.  Dr.  Bennett  observed  it  in  only  oik- 
sixth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  erysipela*  ocn.r* 
in  only  a  certain  pro|)ortion  of  cases,  the  propriety  of  calling  the  di«4^<«  rry. 
sipelatous  fever  rests  upon  the  absence  of  any  other  and  better  name.  TU 
erysipelas  was  seated  in  different  parts.  It  was  apt  to  lead  to  jcupporailt^. 
gangrene,  and  sloughing.  The  danger  and  protractedness  of  the 
depended  on  the  degree,  extent,  and  local  results  of*  the 


>  Vide  American  Joarnal  of  the  Medical  ScienoM.  January, 
*  Vide  ^^)w  York  Journal  of  MedioiiM,  July,  1853. 
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The  febrile  movement  was  more  or  less  intense.  Erratic  pains,  like  those 
of  neuralgia  and  muscular  rheumatism,  were  common  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  occurred  in  severe 
cases.  Petechias  were  sometimes  observed.  Abscesses,  without  erysipelas, 
occurred  in  some  cases.  The  disease  was  not  infrequently  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes — the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  the  cerebral 
meninges.     Pneumonitis  was  an  occasional  complication. 

Difi'erent  cases  differed  much  as  regards  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  In 
many  cases  the  disease  was  mild  and  ended  in  five  or  six  days.  The  severity 
and  danger  were  generally  due  to  the  complications.  Of  the  cases  compli- 
cated with  laryngitis,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  extensive  erysipelas,  serous 
inflammations,  and  pneumonitis,  a  large  proportion  ended  fatally,  the  dura- 
tion being  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  prevailed  in  conjunction  with  this  epidemic  so  uni. 
formly  as  to  show  a  pathological  relationship  between  these  two  affections. 
The  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the  former  was  caused  by  a  virus  or 
miasm  carried  by  the  obstetrician  from  patients  affected  with  the  latter. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true  in  certain  cases,  puerperal  peritonitis  was  by  no 
means  uniformly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  rational  explanation  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  cases  is  that  labor  acted  as  an  exciting  cause  and  deter* 
mined  the  situation  of  the  local  affection  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease 
from  the  action  of  the  epidemic  influence.  Many,  if  not  most,  practitioners 
held  that  the  disease  was  communicable.  Its  contagiousness,  however,  can- 
not be  considered  as  established. 

As  regards  treatment,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  practition- 
ers advocated  bleeding  and  other  of  the  measures  called  antiphlogistic.  But 
the  majority,  before  the  epidemic  ceased  to  prevail,  were  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  these  measures.  In  view  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  and  gangrene  in  the  cases  in  which  ery- 
sipelas occurred,  and  the  other  complications  which  were  liable  to  occur, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  measures  of  an  opposite 
character.  Tonic  remedies,  alimentation,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  other 
words,  supporting  measures  of  treatment,  were  indicated.  Mild  cases  re- 
quired little  or  no  treatment ;  but  in  grave  cases,  were  applicable  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the  management  of  other  essential  fevers  with  serious 
local  complications. 

Epidemic  Fever  Characterized  by  Pharyngitis. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  lSi)7  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
mnd  in  Canada,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  of  a  mild 
^rade  of  intensity,  and  unaccompanied  by  either  diphtheritic  exudation  or 
much  submucous  infiltration.  1  reported  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  23 
csues  which  I  observed  and  recorded.  A  report  of  this  epidemic,  based  upon 
riotes  of  37  cases,  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  Prof.  Rochester.^  The 
different  cases  presented  great  uniformity  as  regards  the  general  and  local 
•ymptoms.  The  fever  commenced  with  a  chill  without  rigor.  The  febrile 
movement,  in  all  the  cases,  was  considerable  or  marked.  The  severity  of 
the  disease  was  gi^nerally  suflUcient  to  keep  the  patients  in  bed  for  several 
<iajs.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  were  in  most  cases  moderately  en* 
lATged,  but  without  suppuration.  Soreness  of  the  throat  was  not  a  prominent 
^•jrfnptomy  even  when  the  pharyngitis  was  marked.     There  was  in  no  case  an 

'  For  both  reports,  vide  Boifalo  Med.  Joamal,  1857. 
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eruption.  Vomiting  did  not  occur,  and  generally  the  bowels  were  coosti- 
pated.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  importance  referable  to  the  pulmoaarr 
and  nervous  system.  The  duration  of  the  fever  was  from  three  to  six  days. 
It  affected  persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  ages.  The  epidemic  continiied 
about  two  months,  reaching  its  acme  gradually,  and  gradually  declining.  In 
no  case  under  my  observation  did  it  prove  fatal. 

The  disease  was  not  scarlatina,  as  shown  by  its  affecting  persons  who  had 
had  that  disease,  by  the  fact  that  scarlatina  did  not  prevail  at  the  time,  by 
the  absence  of  an  eruption  in  all  the  cases,  by  the  non-occurreoce  of  dropsy 
as  a  sequel  in  any  case,  and  the  fact  that  middle-aged  and  aged  persons  were 
attacked  as  well  as  children  and  infants.  There  were  no  cases  of  epidemic 
pharyngitis  with  exudation,  or  diphtheria,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
fever  resembled  the  mild  cases  of  erysipelatous  fever  which  occurred  dorii^ 
the  epidemic  prevalence  of  that  disease,  but  erysipelas  was  not  developed  in 
any  case.  The  cases  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  influenza,  except  that 
the  local  affection  was  seated  in  the  pharynx,  and  not  in  the  Schneiderian 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  - 

Dr.  Harvey  E.  Brown,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  kindly  commanicated 
to  me  an  account  of  an  epidemic^  similar  to  that  just  described,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  United  States  troops,  stationed  at  Hart's  Island, 
Island  Sound,  in  January  and  February,  1866. 

Palliative  measures  of  treatment  only  were  indicated. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PERIODICAL  FEVERS. 

Intermittent  Fever^AnatomlcAl  OhArActen— Clinienl  Uietory— Camatloii— DiagnociB^: 

nosis— Treatment.    Pernleloua  Intermittent  Fever. 


THE  periodical  are  distinguished  from  the  continued  fevers  by  the 
rence  of  febrile  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations  in  a  regular  order 
Oi  succession,  thereby  exemplifjring  a  law  of  periodicity.  This  distinction 
applies  more  especially  to  the  fevers  called  intermittent  and  remittent,  Tel- 
low  fever  is  generally  included  among  the  priodical  fevers,  and  belongs  per- 
haps more  appropriately  here  than  in  any  other  nosological  division.  The 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  often  distinguished  as  malarial  fnperu 
These  fevers  will  be  found  to  present  many  striking  points  of  diflerence,  as 
contrasted  with  the  fevers  which  have  been  considered  in  the  praoedin^ 
chapters.  They  differ  not  only  in  the  events  of  the  clinical  history,  but  w 
regards  the  laws  governing  their  causation,  duration,  complication,  seqoek* 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  controllable  by  known  remedies. 

Intermittent  Feyer. 

An  intermittent  fever  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile  parox- 
ysms in  regular  succession,  and  by  the  absence  of  febrile  movement  between 
the  paroxysms.  The  intermission  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  form  of 
fever,  as  its  name  implies.     Popularly,  the  disease  is  known  as  ''  feTer  and 
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ague/*  "  chill  fever,"  "  the  shakes/'  and,  by  names  expressive  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  produced,  as,  in  Louisiana  ^'  swamp  fever,"  *'  Panama  fever," 
**  Chagres  fever,"  etc.  Although  essentially  the  same  disease,  intermittent 
fever,  as  ordinarily  presented  in  practice,  is  unattended  with  danger  to  life, 
bat  occasionally  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  maladies.  I  shall  consider 
first  simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  afterward,  the  grave  forms  of 
the  disease  under  the  head  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Bronzing  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  brain, 
which  is  found  after  death  from  remittent  and  pernicious  intermittent  fever, 
together  with  the  presence  of  dark  pigment  in  the  blood  (melansemia),  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  more  or  less  of  the  cases  of  simple  intermittent  fever 
in  which  the  disease  ends  in  recovery.  These  anatomical  changes  will  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  remittent  fever.  Aside  from  these  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  there  are  no  known  lesions  which  are  characteristic  of  intermit- 
tent fever. 

Clinical  History. — The  clinical  history  will  embrace  an  account,  ^r<^, 
of  the  paroxysm,  and,  secondy  of  the  intermission. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  sudden.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  however,  there  are  premonitions  for  a  variable  period.  The  premoni- 
tions are  not  very  distinctive  of  this  disease,  consisting  of  pain  in  the  head, 
yawnings,  indisposition  to  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise. 
Although  not  very  definite,  they  sometimes  suffice  to  lead  patients  who  have  been 
repeatedly  affected  with  intermittent  fever,  to  anticipate  an  impending  attack. 
A  paroxysm,  when  complete,  consists  of  three  distinct  periods  or  stages, 
namely,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 

OM  Stage. — This  stage  commences  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  beginning 
in  the  loins  and  extending  thence  over  the  back  and  limbs.     The  chill  is 
more  or  less  intense,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  slight  creeping  sensation 
of  coldness  with  shiverings,  and  in  other  cases  extremely  severe.     Muscular 
tremor  commonly  known  as  rigor  may  or  may  not  accompany  the  chill.     I 
have  met  with  a  single  example  of  distinct  rigor  witliout  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
neM.     During  the  chill,  bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body,  or  horripilation, 
and  the  appearance  familiar  as  **•  goose-skin"  are  often  observed.     Notwith- 
utanding  the  sensation  of  coldness  which  the  patient  experiences,  and  the 
ff^ling  of  coldness  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  certain  parts,  the  thermometer 
in  the  rectum  shows  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.     The  ther- 
mometer, however,  applied  to  the  extremities,  shows  a  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture below  that  of  health.    Tlie  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins 
prior  to  the  paroxysm.    The  sensation  of  coldness  is  sometimes  limited  to  a 
pftit  o€  the  body,  as  the  back«  or  to  the  extremities.     During  the  rigor  fre- 
quently the  teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  suffi- 
cient to  shake  with  considerable  violence  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies. 

Daring  this  stage  the  patient  frequently  sighs,  the  pulse,  which  is  usually 
accelerated,  is  small  and  feeble,  the  countenance  has  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
the  prolabia  and  face  are  pale,  or  frequently  livid,  and  lividity  is  often  marked 
at  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  general  appearance  is  as  if  the  |)erson  had 
be«-n  exposed  to  intense  cold.  The  circulation  is  sometimes  completely  sus- 
pended in  the  fingers,  which  are  waxy  in  appearance,  devoid  of  sensibility, 
rnml  Ueed  less  than  usual  if  wounded.  Other  symptoms  are,  mental  irrita- 
bility, a  sense  of  oppression  referred  to  the  pnccordia,  |)atn  in  the  head  and 
limbs,  and  palpitation. 

Xhe  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  a  few  moments  to  two  hours  or  oven 
looger.     The  average  duration  may  be  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour.  The  transition  to  the  next  stage  is  sometimes  abrupt, 
but  generally  gradual ;  flushings  of  heat  are  felt,  the  rigor  ceases,  tbe  eold* 
ness,  as  it  were,  melts  away,  febrile  movement  is  developed,  and  the  cold 
stac^e  is  then  ended. 

The  cold  stage  is  not  infrequently  wanting,  the  paroxysm  bejnnning  with 
the  hot  stage.  I  have  known  a  state  of  intense  nervousness  to  take  the  place 
of  the  cold  stage.  Gastralgia  or  gastric  irritability,  as  denoted  by  pain  or 
incessant  vomiting,  are  other  morbid  conditions  which  sometimes  occur  in- 
stead of  this  stage ;  also  drowsiness  or  stupor  and  a  condition  resembling 
hysterical  coma.  Veritable  coma  is  liable  to  occur,  in  this  stage,  in  a  fom 
of  the  disease  which  will  be  noticed  separately  under  the  head  of  pemicioua 
intermittent  fever.  In  young  children  convulsions  are  api  to  occur  in  the 
cold  stage. 

Congestion  of  internal  organs  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  cold  stage, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  less  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  not  diminished.  But  the  primary  and  essential  morbid 
condition  underlies  the  congestion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  an 
effect  of  an  active  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  the  blood 
accumulating  in  the  internal  organs  in  consequence  of  its  being  driven  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Tiiat  the  congestion  incident  to  this  stage  does  not 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  other  stages,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cold  stage  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  the  other  stages  in  these  cases  are 
not  less  marked  than  when  the  cold  stage  occurs. 

Hot  Stage. — This  stage  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  intense  pyrexia. 
The  skin  becomes  hot,  tbe  pulse  is  accelerated  and  full  or  bounding,  the  fmo* 
is  flushed,  the  cephalalgia  continues,  but  the  pain  in  the  limbs  and  tbe  pnp. 
cordial  oppression  disappear.  The  axillary  temperature  rises  notably,  usoaliy 
reaching  105°  or  106°  Fahr.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  TL^ 
intensity  of  the  pyrexia  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  dumiioo 
of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  eight  hours.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  sta2^ 
the  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  periphery,  which  existed  in  the  cold  stag**, 
has  ceased,  and  that  in  place  of  that  morbid  state,  the  distributing  vessels  ai 
the  surface  of  the  body  are  abundantly  dilated. 

Sweating  Stage. — Perspiration  appears  first  on  the  face  and  afterward  <» 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  pyrexia  gradually  abates,  and  at  length 
disappears.  The  heat  of  the  surface,  cephalalgia,  thirst,  restlessness,  etr^ 
cease.  The  thermometer  indicates  a  rapid  defervescence,  the  heat  falling  tu 
the  normal  standard.  The  patient  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  With  this  stase 
the  paroxysm  ends.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sweating,  cases  difler;  it 
is  sometimes  profuse,  and  sometimes  slight.  The  duration  of  the  sweatiiv: 
stage  is  variable,  the  average  duration  being  three  or  four  honrs.  Tbe 
sweating  is  evidence  that  the  pyrexia  is  about  to  end.  That  it  is  the  meaof 
of  bringing  the  paroxysm  to  a  close  is  by  no  means  certain ;  it  is  a  sign  sf 
the  approaching  intermission,  and  it  may  be  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause,  o' 
the  decrease  of  the  pyrexia.  During  and  succeeding  the  paroxysm,  area,  nric 
acid,  and  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  are  increased.  The  urine  is  not  iatfrrw 
quently  albuminous,  and  occasionally  there  is  hiematuria. 

The  intermission,  called  also  the  apyrexial  period,  is  the  space  of  tim^ 
between  two  successive  paroxysms.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of  oii«. 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  paroxysm,  is  called  the  interval,  in  dij^inction 
from  the  intermission.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  the  basis  of  a 
into  varieties  commonly  known  as  the  different  types  of  the  disease. 
variety  or  type  observes  a  law  of  periodicity  in  the  succession  of  paroxymn*. 
There  are  three  simple  types  of  intremittent  fever,  namely,  the  qmcfidiuf. 
the  tertian,  and  the  quartan  type.     In  the  quotidian  type  the  interval  i> 
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mbout  twentj'four  hours,  or  the  parozysni  recars  dailj,  as  the  name  imports. 
In  the  tertian  type  the  interval  is  about  forty-eight  hours,  or  the  paroxysm 
recurs  on  the  third  day,  reckoning  the  days  on  which  two  successive  parox* 
ysms  take  place.  In  the  quartan  type  the  interval  is  about  seventy-two 
hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs  on  the  fourth  day.  As  a  rule,  the  paroxysms 
are  uniform  in  each  individual  case  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  the  cold 
stage,  the  duration  of  the  several  stages  respectively,  the  severity  of  each, 
etc. ;  but  they  present  considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  Of  the  three 
simple  types,  the  quotidian  and  tertian  type  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
Examples  of  the  quartan  type  are  comparatively  rare.  Of  98,237  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever  in  the  United  States  army,  only  1757  were  of  the  quartan  type.^ 
As  regards  the  rehitive  frequency  of  quotidian  and  tertian  cases,  either  variety 
may  predominate  at  particular  seasons.  In  the  same  locality  the  majority  of 
cases  are,  at  one  season,  of  the  quotidian,  and,  at  another  season,  of  the  ter- 
tian, type.  In  an  aggregate  of  cases  occurring  in  a  series  of  years,  the  quo- 
tidian type  predominates.  Of  98,237  cases  in  the  United  States  army,  51,623 
cases  were  of  quotidian,  and  44,857  cases  of  tertian,  type.'  Cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  the  paroxysm  has  recurred  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  day,  and  hence  there  may  be  a  quintan,  a  sextan,  a  heptan,  and 
an  octan  ij\)e  of  intermittent  fever.  Such  cases,  however,  are  among  the 
rare  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  In  some  cases,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  disease,  the  type  changes,  the  quotidian  succeeding  the  tertian,  or  vice 
vtr$a  ;  such  cases,  however,  are  rare. 

Cases  are  observed  occasionally  in  which  one  of  the  simple  types  is  dupli. 
cated ;  thai  is,  two  sets  of  paroxysms  of  the  same  type  co-exist.  Thus,  one 
compound  type  is  called  a  double  quotidian^  two  paroxysms  occurring  daily. 
Another  compound  type  is  a  double  tertian.  In  a  double  tertian  a  paroxysm 
occurs  daily,  but  the  paroxysms  on  successive  days  take  place  at  difi*erent 
hours,  and  may  differ  in  various  ways,  whereas  on  alternate  days  they  occur 
at  the  same  hour,  and  correspond  in  other  respects.  Again,  a  tertian  is 
doubled  or  duplicated  when  two  paroxysms  occur  on  alternate  days.  Another 
compound  tyfie  is  a  double  quartan.  In  this  type  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  two 
ciuccessive  days,  and  on  the  third  day  there  is  no  paroxysm.  Finally,  a  triple 
quartan  is  a  compound  type  in  which  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  three  successive 
days,  the  paroxysms  on  these  days  presenting  notable  points  of  difference, 
but  each  paroxysm  corresponding  with  that  which  recurs  on  the  fourth  day. 
These  compound  types,  except  the  double  tertian,  are  extremely  rare,  and 
mervly  interesting  as  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  double  tertian 
is  not  very  infrequently  met  with. 

Paroxysms  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day.     They  rarely  occur  during 
the  nighU     In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  quotidian  and  tertian  type, 
the  paroxysms  occur  before  noon;  quartans  are  as  likely  to  occur  after,  aa 
before,  the  middle  of  the  day.     In  infants  the  ty|)e  is  almost  uniformly  quo- 
tidian.    As  a  rule,  the  successive  paroxysms  recur  precisely  or  nearly  at  the 
Mime  hour ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from  this  rule,  and  the  varia- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  a  law  whenever  the  paroxysms  are  said  to  be  either 
anticipating  or  retarding.    They  are  anticipating  when  each  successive  parox- 
jrKin  recurs  earlier,  by  the  same  period,  than  the  last.     Tlius,  they  may  regu- 
Imrlj  anticipate  half  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  etc.     The  paroxysms  are 
retiring  when  each  successive  paroxysm  is,  in  like  manner,  delayed.     This 
▼mrialion  in  the  time  of  recurrence  is  generally  evidenoe  that  the  disease  is 
mhofai  to  end. 

>   Vidt  Woodward,  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  SUtes  Army.    Philadelphia,  1863. 
•  Ibid. 
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During  tbe  intermission  there  is  mach  diflTerence,  in  different 
regards  freedom  from  ailments.  In  some  cases  the  patient  compbiins  odIj  of 
a  certain  amount  of  debility ;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  disorder  of  any  of  the  functions.  In  other  cases  marked  proi^ 
tration  follows,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  less  impaired,  and 
various  disturbances  exist. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  an  occasional  complication.  The  enlargement 
is  oflen  sufficient  for  the  organ  to  be  readily  felt  through  the  abdominal  walb. 
constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  '*ague  cake"  in  districts  where 
the  disease  prevails.  The  organ  in  some  cases  becomes  enormously  enlarged. 
This  complication  is  not  very  frequent.  It  occurs  in  some  cases  when  tbe 
disease  has  been  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  by  no  means  developed  in  tbe 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long  period.  Its 
pathological  connection  with  the  disease  is  not  understood.  It  may  continoe 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  paroxysms  cease. 

Anaemia  is  ihcident  to  tiie  disease,  especially  if  it  have  been  of  consider- 
able duration.  The  pallor  of  the  face  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
protracted,  or  in  which  frequent  relapses  have  taken  place,  is  olten  aseociated 
with  a  yellowish  or  sallow  tint,  and  with  more  or  less  oedema,  giving  rise  to 
a  characteristic  facies.  These  characters  denote  what  is  called  the  malarial 
cachexia.  General  dropsy  is  an  occasional  concomitant  or  sequel.  Notable 
anasarca  with  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities,  is  sometimes  incident  to  the 
disease,  and  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  denote  either  a  cardiac  or  a  renal 
affection.     An  herpetic  eruption  about  the  mouth  is  a  frequent  concon&itanu 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  It  not  infrequently  ends  spon- 
taneously after  a  few  paroxysms,  but  in  many  cases  it  continues  for  weeks 
and  even  months,  if  not  arrested  by  curative  means.  Its  indefinitene«d  ot' 
duration  is  a  striking  point  of  difference  as  contrasted  with  the  continued 
fevers ;  its  self-limitation  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  restricted  within  a  certain 
period.  Another  not  less  striking  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  liabiliij 
to  relapses.  Subsequent  attacks  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Tbe 
liability  to  relapse  remains  for  many  years.  In  some  cases  successive  at- 
tacks occur  regularly  after  a  certain  period,  showing  that  in  these  cases  tbe 
relapses  take  place  in  accordance  with  an  intrinsic  tendency,  that  t&,  irre- 
spective of  external  causes.  The  notion  was  formerly  entertained  that  the 
tendency  to  relapse  was  lessened  if  the  disease  be  left  to  end  of  its  own  accord* 
or  <<  wear  itself  out."  So  far  from  this  being  true,  I  believe  that  clinical 
experience  shows  a  diminished  tendency  to  relapse  in  proportion  as  the  par- 
oxysms are  speedily  interrupted  by  therapeutical  interference.  After  the 
paroxysms  have  ceased  to  recur,  either  spontaneously  or  from  the  i»e  of 
remedies,  thermometric  observations  may  show  more  or  less  increase  of  ti»e 
heat  of  the  body  at  the  time  when  the  paroxysm  was  to  be  expected.  So 
long  as  these  fluctuations  of  temperature  occur,  the  disease  has  not  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  relapses  are  liable  to  occur. 

Physicians  in  malarial  districts  become  familiar  with  cases  which  mar 
be  called  cases  of  latent  intermittent  fever.  In  these  cases  paroxysms  are 
not  fully  developed,  but  the  patient  complains  of  indefinite  ailments,  to 
which  the  term  bilious  is  frequently  applied.  The  appetite  is  impaired  or 
lost ;  there  may  be  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  with  pwi  in  the  head, 
indisposition  to  exertion,  etc.  The  tongue  is  frequently  covered  with  a  thin 
and  very  white  coating.  A  close  examination  will  sometimes  disdo^e  evi- 
dence of  periodicity  in  an  increase  of  ailments  at  regular  periods  <»  succes- 
sive days  or  on  alternate  days,  and  slight  manifestations  of  the  several  stag^ 
of  a  paroxysm  may  be  observed.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  is  osei'ut 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  in  these  cases,  showing  a  periodical  rise  of  tempe- 
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rature  when  the  surface  of  the  body  may  not  show  increase  of  heat^  and  the 
pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  In  a  case  under  observation  at  Belle vue 
Hospital,  at  the  time  of  writinfi;,  the  morning  temperature  in  the  axilla  was 
105^  Fahr.,  the  pulse  being  only  80,  and  at  evening  the  temperature  was 
100^.  Under  the  free  use  of  quinia,  the  daily  increase  of  temperature  rap- 
idly diminished,  and  in  a  short  time  ceased.  The  prompt  relief  afforded  by 
treatment  addressed  to  a  suspected  malarial  condition,  shows  the  correctness 
of  the  suspicion,  and  this  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  tentatively  in  cases 
of  doubt.  The  affection,  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  called  dumb  ague. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  paroxysms  in  which  rigors  are  wanting. 

Intermittent  fever  is  said  to  be  masked  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  affections.  It  may  exist  in  combination  with  various 
affections — bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  dysentery,  etc.  The  association  may 
render  the  periodical  disease  irregular,  and  interfere  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  paroxysms.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  correct  to  apply  to  the 
associated  affections  the  term  malarial,  meaning  thereby  that  these  affections 
are  due  to  malaria.  They  are  simply  accompanied  by  phenomena  proceed- 
ing from  malarial  disease  existing  in  combination.  In  malarial  districts  the 
influence  of  malaria  is  apt  to  pervade  all  affections,  and  claims  special  meas- 
ures of  treatment.  Of  this  fact  practitioners  in  these  districts  become  fully 
aware.  Paroxysms  of  neuralgia  sometimes  appear  to  take  the  place  of  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  with  the  same  regularity  after 
intervals  corresponding  to  those  in  the  different  types  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
a  cure  is  effected  by  the  remedies  which  are  efficacious  in  the  latter  disease. 

Causation. — The  causation  involves  a  special  roorbidc  agent,  commonly 
known  as  malaria.  The  existence  of  a  8i)ecial  cause  is  logically  inferred 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  its  limitation  to  certain  localities 
called  malarial,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  remedies  having  a  specific 
operation.  The  production  of  the  s|)ecial  cause  was  attributed  to  vegetable 
decomposition  in  marshy  localities,  and  called  marsh  miasm,  in  1717,  by 
Lancisci,  an  Italian  writer.  This  doctrine,  and  the  name,  have  since  been 
very  generally  adopted.  But  that  something  more  than  ordinary  vegetable 
decomposition  is  requisite  for  its  production,  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  dis- 
ease bf'ing  indigenous  in  certain  localities,  whereas,  in  certain  districts  and 
countries  in  which  vegetable  decomposition  must  take  place  abundantly,  the 
disease  never  occurs.  Observation  shows  that  it  is  produced  especially  in 
marshy  situations,  but  its  pro<luction  is  not  confined  to  such  situations,  and, 
hence,  the  name  marsh  miasm  is  inappropriate.  The  production  of  the 
special  cause  requires  a  temi^erature  above  G0°  Fahr.  In  so-called  malarial 
districts  it  is  more  abundantly  produced  when  a  dry  follows  a  wet  period. 
Turning  up  of  the  soil  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  its  production. 
It  often  disappears  after  the  cultivation  of  soil  for  several  years,  so  that 
highly  malarial  districts  may,  after  a  time,  be  free  from  malaria.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  area  of  a  malarial  district  is  sometimes  greatly  enlarged  by 
A  gradual  extension.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  district  surrounding 
the  city  of  New  York  has  extended  far  upward  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,  eastward  into  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River  into  Massachusetts,  periodical  fevers,  until  lately,  not 
having  been  endemic  in  these  situations  for  a  long  period. 

The  telluric  source  of  malaria*is  proven  by  the  fact  of  its  being  endemic 
in  certain  localities.  Facts  show  that  its  specific  gravity  keeps  it  near  the 
nurface  of  the  earth.  Persons  sleeping  in  an  upper  story  may  escape,  when 
f  hojie  sleeping  on  a  level  with  the  ground  become  affected.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  night-air  than  during  the  day,  and  hence  the  disease  may  often 
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be  avoided  by  avoiding  exposare  in  the  evening,  night,  or  earlj  in  the  mom- 
ing.  The  special  cause  of  this  disease  is  never  reproduced  in  the  bodies  of 
those  affected;  that  is,  the  causation  never  involves  a  contagium.  Fafts 
abundantly  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  malarial  fevers,  therefore,  belong  among  those  distingaiahed 
as  purely  miasmatic. 

Salisbury,  in  a  paper  published  in  1866,  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  the 
special  cause  of  malarial  fever  to  be  certain  species  of  algoid  plants,  caDed 
palmelUe.  To  these  species  he  applied  the  names  gemia$ma  and  a^ue-fUnU. 
Among  other  points  involved  in  the  demonstration  was  the  presence,  in  the 
salivary  secretions  and  mucous  expectorations  of  persons  living  in  a  makrial 
district,  of  the  cells  or  spores  of  palmella,  and  their  absence  in  persons  residing 
in  a  situation  not  malarial.^  It  is  stated,  however,  that  these  cells  or  spores 
are  found  in  the  secretions  and  mucous  expectorations  of  healthy  persons  in 
Alpine  regions  and  other  situations  entirely  free  from  malaria.'  Klehs  and 
Tommasi-Crudeli  have  recently  made  some  experiments  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  which  are  considered  by  these  observers  to  prove  that  the  special  cause 
of  malarial  disease  is  a  low  vegetable  organism.  These  observers  did  not 
confirm  Salisbury's  conclusions  as  to  the  kind  of  organism.  They  produced 
in  rabbits,  by  the  injection  of  watery  extracts  of  marshy  soil  from  a  malarial 
situation,  phenomena  during  life  and  appearances  after  death  which  they  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  periodical  fever,  and  these  effects  were  not  pio- 
duced  when  extracts  of  soil  from  a  situation  not  malarial  were  injected.  Thej 
have  isolated  and  cultivated  a  vegetable  organism  which  they  call  haeiXbu 
malari<E^  and  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  special  causative  agent  of  malarial 
fever.  It  is  stated  that  the  spores  and  bacilli  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
spleen,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  the  blood  in  cases  of  death  from  per- 
nicious fever.'  Further  facts  are  necessary  before  we  are  warranted  in  accept- 
ing as  an  established  truth  that  the  special  cause  of  malarial  fever  is  a  par- 
ticular vegetable  organism.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  said  that  this  view  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  best  explains,  well-known  facts  relating  to  the  eaosa- 
tion,  namely,  the  production  of  the  disease  in  the  summer  season ;  its  preva- 
lence in  marshy  situations ;  the  absence  of  the  cause  when  parts  known  to  be 
malarial  are  submerged,  and  the  abundance  of  the  cause  in  these  parts  in  a  diy 
season ;  the  fact  that  certain  countries  and  sections  are  never  malarial,  etc 

The  period  of  incubation  is  indefinite ;  it  may  be  a  few  days  only,  or  a 
few  weeks,  but  it  is  not  infrequently  many  months,  and  perhaps  yean  may 
elapse  after  the  reception  of  malaria  before  it«  morbid  effects  are  manifested. 
Auxiliary  causes  appear  to  be  often  necessary  to  give  efiiciency  to  the  spe^ 
cial  cause.  An  attack  is  apt  to  occur  after  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertioii« 
excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  The  activity  of  the  special  cause  is  aL» 
often  awakened  by  the  occurrence  of  some  other  affection.  The  dtseax 
occurs  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  auxiliary  causes  in  these  seasons.  The  vernal  intermittents  are 
in  general  milder  than  the  autumnal. 

The  disease  shows  no  preference  for  either  sex,  and  it  affects  all  ages. 

If  the  paroxysms  be  caused  by  the  development  and  mnltiplication  within 
the  body  of  vegetable  organisms,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  crop  sufficient  to 
occasion  an  attack  either  dies  or  is  eliminated  when  the  paroxysm  ends;  and 

1  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1%66. 

>  Vide  Niemejer's  Lehrbuch  der  8pecieUen  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie,  bearbiiiet 
von  Seitz,  zehnte  Auflage,  1879. 

'  Vide  Archiv  fUr  Ezperimen telle  Pathologic  und  Pharm.,  Bd  xi. ;  also  Med.  TiflMi 
and  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1880,  and  Medical  News  and  Abstract,  April,  1880. 
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that,  from  germs  remaining  in  the  system,  other  successive  crops  are  produced 
after  definite  periods  of  time,  corresponding  to  the  different  types  of  the  dis- 
ease. These  different  types  would  seem  to  imply  different  varieties  of  the 
agae- producing  organism. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  offers  no  difficulty.  The 
type  is  to  be  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  intervals  and  a  comparison 
of  the  paroxysms.  Latent  and  masked  intermittents  are  not  so  easily  recog- 
nized, and  in  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  the  effect  of  treatment  is  some- 
times to  be  considered.  Febrile  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  intermittent 
fever  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis;  they 
may  present  the  three  stages  well  marked,  and  recur  at  regular  intervals. 
They  oftener  occur  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon,  whereas  the  reverse 
obtains  in  intermittent  fever.  The  co-existence  of  phthisis  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  this  differential  diagnosis,  also  the  known  exposure 
to  malaria  or  otherwise.  The  treatment  appropriate  to  intermittent  fever 
will  sometimes  arrest  the  paroxysms  connected  with  phthisis.  Chills  con- 
nected with  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  oi^ns  may  suggest,  as  pro- 
bable, the  action  of  malaria  in  malarial  districts.  The  irregularity  of  their 
occurrence,  the  inefficacy  of  treatment  specially  directed  to  a  malarial  affec- 
tion, and  the  discovery  of  the  local  affection  will  in  time  clear  up  the  diagno- 
sis* Happily  the  remedies  indicated  in  malarial  diseases  are  rarely  hurtful 
in  the  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  is  incorrectly  supposed  to  exist. 
Operations  on  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  catheteri{«m  and  lithotrity,  are 
apt  to  produce  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  intermittent  fever. 

Prognosis. — Ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever,  as  regards  immediate 
danger,  is  not  a  grave  affection.  Whenever  the  disease  involves  immediate 
danger,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  pernicious,  and  not  therefore  belonging  under 
the  head  of  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever.  An  important  fact  is  that 
an  intermittent  fever  at  first  devoid  of  immediate  danger  may  become  pernicious. 
An  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  may  prove  remotely  serious,  if  it  continue 
long  or  recur  frequently,  by  inducing  anaemia,  general  dropsy,  or  the  mala- 
rial cachexia.  The  remote  effects  of  the  disease,  however,  are  rarely  in 
themselves  fatal.  Death  may  result  from  the  association  of  intermittent  fever 
with  other  affections.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  disease  exerts  a  pro- 
tective influence  against  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  so  far 
from  this  being  true,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affection  just  named  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  It  is  not  a  small 
calamity  to  contract  intermittent  fever  on  account  of  the  liability  to  relapse, 
and  to  its  recurrence  in  connection  with  other  diseases. 

Treatment. — For  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  medicine  possesses  spe- 
cifics, if  any  remedies  be  entitled  to  this  appellation.  This  statement  applies 
especially  to  the  salts  of  quinia,  of  which  the  sulphate  and  the  bisulphate  are 
almost  universally  used  in  this  country.  The  salts  of  quinia  will  promptly 
interrupt  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  always  desirable  to  arrest  the  disease  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Its  morbid  effects  are  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  quickly  arrested, 
and  the  liability  to  relapses  b  diminished.  There  is  no  need  of  preparatory 
treatment.  This  position  was  taken  by  the  author  in  an  article  published 
nearly  40  years  ago.^     An  experience  embracing  many  hundred  cases  in 

I  Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Soiences,  October,  1841.  This  article  con- 
tains a  series  of  observations  on  the  emploTment  of  quinia  in  single  doses  of  from  20 
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different  climates,  since  the  date  of  that  publication,  has  abundantlj  eoo* 
firmed  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Aside  from  the  delay  in  arresting 
the  disease,  the  measnres  heretofore  employed  to  prepare  the  system  for 
quinia  or  other  special  remedies,  were  injurious.  These  measures  were 
mercurial  cathartics,  emetics,  and  sometimes  bleeding.  They  are  not  indi- 
cated in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  ferer.  A  consideration  of  no  snudl 
importance,  as  enforcing  an  immediate  employment  of  the  abortive  treatment, 
is  the  possibility  of  an  intermittent  fever,  at  first  simple  or  ordinary,  becom- 
ing, after  several  paroxysms,  pernicious. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  giving  the  anti-periodic  remedy,  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Bretonneau,  Graves,  Briquet,  Trous- 
seau, Murchison,  and  others  have  arrived,  namely,  that  it  proves  most  eifective 
when  given  as  near  as  possible  to  the  paroxysm  which  has  passed.  It  a 
probable  that  if  it  be  given  in  the  sweating  stti^e,  the  chances  of  preveoting 
the  next  paroxysm  are  greater  than  if  the  administration  be  delayed  until 
after  this  stage.  As  regards  doses,  the  most  effective  plan  is  to  give  the 
remedy  so  as  to  produce  evidence  of  cinchonism  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  object  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  at  a  single  doM  the  quantity 
supposed  to  be  required.  This  quantity  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  twentj 
grains.  A  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  is  generally  tolerated  bj  tbe 
stomach  as  well  as  smaller  doses.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  method  is 
that  the  quantity  estimated  as  sufficient  may  not  be  large  enough,  or  it  mar 
be  larger  than  is  required.  A  preferable  method,  therefore,  is  to  give  iLe 
remedy  in  smaller,  but  not  in  small  doses,  which  are  to  be  repoued  at 
intervab  of  two  or  three  hours  until  cinchonism  is  produced.  The  latt^  i> 
indicated  by  tinnitus  aurium^  and  this  effect  is,  in  general,  evidence  th&t 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  administered.  For  an  adult,  five  giBins  ma  J 
be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated,  after  four  hours,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  ii' 
necessary  for  the  effect  just  stated.  By  this  method  of  treatment,  in  a  cam* 
of  quotidian  type,  the  chances  that  another  paroxjrsm  will  or  will  not  occur 
are  about  even.  In  a  case  of  tertian  type  the  clmnces  that  another  will  ik< 
occur  predominate.  If  another  paroxysm  occur,  the  same  method  of  vrctx- 
ment  is  to  be  repeated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sulpha^  of  quinia  may  be  admini«trn-i. 
it  is  most  effective  when  given  in  solution,  its  solvency  being  secured  by  lu^ 
addition  of  a  minim  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  for  each  grain  of  the  >auu 
Owing  to  the  greater  solubility,  if  given  in  pills,  powders,  capsules,  or  waiVrv. 
the  bisulphate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sulphate.  If,  owing  to  the  irritabi.it J 
of  the  stomach,  the  remedy  be  not  retained  when  given  by  the  moath,  it  wmj 
be  given  per  enema.  It  is  readily  absorbed  from  the  intestine ;  and  iii** 
opinion  has  been  held  by  some  that  it  acts  more  efficiently  when  thiv  iri^riL 
According  to  most  observers,  however,  the  quantity  when  given  by  the  rrc- 
tum  should  be  larger  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  plan  of  treatment  just  described  is  almost  invariably  iuccrwifnl  If 
it  fail,  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  that  the  preparation  of  c|uinia  rn- 
ployed  is  spurious  or  adulterated.  A  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  relates  m  an 
intolerance  of  the  remedy.  Some  persons  are  affected  very  unpleasantly  l^ 
even  small  doses  of  a  salt  of  quinia.  This  intolerance  is  not  infreqoc^bt^ 
imaginary,  but  it  is  sometimes  real.  In  such  cases  small  doses  mn^t  br 
given,  or  some  one  of  the  remedies  to  be  presently  mentioned  aobMitaicd. 


to  40  grains.    At  that  time  this  treatment  wm  novel  and  bold.    Th«  aath«r 
that  he  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  make  observations  in  r^pect  of  th«  trratB-*: 
of  intermittent  fever  by  large,  single  doses  of  quinia,  without  prvparatiocy 
and  given  at  different  periods  in  the  paroxysm. 
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As  a  mle,  small  doses  arc  curative  in  the  cases  in  which  the  remedy  is 
tolerated  onlj  in  small  doses.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persona  are  affected 
by  the  remedy  only  when  full  or  even  large  doses  are  given;  and,. as  a  rule, 
such  persons  require  larger  doses  than  others.  Cinchonism  is  the  test  of  the 
requisite  quantity  having  been  given,  but  this  need  not  be  produced  except 
in  a  slight  degree.  The  co-existence  of  any  affection  does  not  contra-indicate 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  described.  In  all  cases  in  which 
intermittent  fever  is  complicated  with  other  affections,  the  primary  object  of 
treatment  is  to  interrupt  the  paroxysm  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  children 
and  infants  the  doses  are  to  be  less  than  in  adults  in  proportion  to  the  age. 
In  young  children,  owing  to  the  diificulty  of  administration  by  the  mouth, 
the  remedy  may  be  given  per  enema.  It  may  also  be  employed  effectively 
by  inunction,  an  ointment  containing  it  being  rubbed  into  the  axilla,  groins, 
and  over  the  abdomen. 

The  hypodermic  injection  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  ordinary  intermit- 
tents,  when  the  remedy  is  not  retained  either  by  the  stomach  or  rectum. 
This  mode  of  administration  has  the  advantage  of  economy  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  the  remedy  required,  experimental  observation  appearing  to  show 
that  the  effect  is  three  or  four  times  greater  when  thus  administered  than 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  effect  is  also  more  quickly  induced.  It 
is,  however,  in  cases  of  pernicious  intermittent  that  the  hy|)odermic  injection 
of  a  solution  of  quinia  is  of  special  value,  by  reason  of  the  certainty  and 
promptness  with  which  cinchonism  may  be  induced  by  this  mode  of  admin- 
istration. In  simple  intermit  tents  the  risk  of  abscesses  at  the  places  where 
the  injections  are  given  renders  them  unadvisable.  Binz  states  that  pure 
amorphous  hydrochlorate  of  quinia,  lately  introduced  into  commerce,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  subcutaneous  injection,  dissolving  in  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  and  not  giving  rise  to  abscesses. 

After  the  paroxysms  are  interrupted,  the  remedy  should  be  continued  in 
small  doses,  from  four  to  eight  grains  daily,  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is 
desirable  to  continue  it  for  several  weeks.  If  ansBmia  exist,  a  chalybeate 
should  be  conjoined.  Relapses  are  prevented  by  this  after-treatment.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  a  little  wine  with  meals  is  advisable.  Cathar- 
tics are  to  be  avoided ;  given  before  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  they 
conflict  with  tliat  object.  If  there  be  constipation,  it  should  be  remedied  by 
mild  laxatives  or  enemas. 

The  germ  theory  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  specific  efficacy  of 
quinia  in  this  disease.  This  drug  is  destructive  to  certain  low  organisms ;  its 
efficacy  is  due  to  its  action  as  a  parasiticide.  This  statement  will  probably 
apply  to  other  remedies  which  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  disease. 

Preparations  of  cinchona  other  than  the  sulpliate  of  quinia  are  more  or  less 
efiective  in  arresting  intermittent  fever.  The  sulphate  of  quinidia  appears  to 
possess  an  anti-periodic  power  not  less  than  tliat  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 
It  has  less  bitterness  and  is  more  soluble.  The  sulphate  of  cinchonia  and 
ciDchonidia  are  much  less  effective.  Amorphous  quinia^  called  quinoidia, 
chinoidine,  or  the  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  must  be  given  in  doses  of 
doable  the  size  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 

There  are  several  succedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona  which  are 
capable  of  arresting  the  disease.  Salicin  is  successful  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  From  40  to  60  grains  are  to  be  given  in  an  intermission.  The 
sulphate  of  bebeerine  is  frequently  successful,  and  it  has  been  claimed  in 
behalf  of  this  remedy  that  it  docs  not  produce  the  unpleasant  effects  which  are 
0oro<' times  cauM*d  by  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  From  15  to  30  grains 
are  to  be  given  in  the  apyrexial  period.  The  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 
blue  I  have  found  an  efficient  anti-periodic  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
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Patients  take  it  with  reluctance,  its  appearance  suggesting  the  idea  of  pcnsoa. 
Strychnia  and  nux  vomica  often  succeed.  Chloride  of  sodium,  given  to  the 
extent  of  from  eight  to  ten  drachms  in  the  apjrexia,  effects  a  cure  in  a  oertaia 
proportion  of  cases.  Piperine  sometimes  proves  curative.  Many  practitionen 
give  this  remedy  in  combination  with  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  Arsenic 
is,  probably,  next  to  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  the  most  reliable.  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution  is  the  form  generally  employed,  given  in  doses  of  five  to 
ten  drops  three  times  daily  to  an  adult.  The  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  doees 
of  a  drachm  in  the  intermission,  appears  to  exert  an  anti- periodic  power. 
Nitric  acid  in  doses  of  from  8  to  10  drops  continued  during  the  intennisskm 
and  paroxysm,  once  in  six  hours,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  has  proved  successful,  in  some  cases,  when  the  disease  has  resisted 
quinia.  To  the  foregoing  are  to  be  added  the  eucalyptus  globulus  and 
hydrastia.  This  list  might  be  extended.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  disease,  that  it  tends  intrinsically  to  end 
after  a  few  paroxysms  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  All  the  known  reme- 
dies which  may  be  employed  as  succedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona 
are  much  inferior  to  the  latter.  None  are  to  be  preferred  except  in  some 
cases  in  which,  from  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  not 
tolerated.  They  may  sometimes  come  into  play  where  the  preparations  o£ 
cinchona  cannot  be  procured,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  b^ing  less  costly 
than  the  latter. 

Prof.  Polli,of  Milan,  reported  cases  in  which  the  sulphites  proved  curative. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  they  arrest  the  disease  like  quinia,  but  that  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysms  is  progressively  diminished,  and  that  the  disease  ends  in  a  short 
time.  He  recommended  the  sulphite  of  mi^esia  as  the  most  efficackMK, 
which  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  divided  doses.  Several  American  physicians  of  large 
experience  in  malarial  situations  have  reported  highly  successful  results  from 
the  employment  of  the  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.^  In  order  to  test 
fairly  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies,  I  employed  them  fiuthfully,  in  1868, 
in  twenty  successive  cases  in  Belle vue  Hospital,  an  ounce  of  the  sulphite 
of  magnesia  being  given  daily.  A  report  of  these  cases  was  made,  at  my 
request,  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Chandler,  then  one  of  the  house  physicians  of  tl^ 
hospital.'  Of  the  20  cases,  in  only  2  did  the  paroxysms  cease  under  the  use 
of  the  remedy.  In  4  c&ses  there  was  improvement  while  the  remedy  was 
continued.  In  14  cases  there  was  neither  an  arrest  of  the  paroxysm  nor  any 
improvement. 

The  administration  of  pilocarpin  at,  or  shortly  before,  the  commencement 
of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Gasper  Griswold  to  prevent  or  arrest 
the  paroxysm,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  no  recurrence.'  The  remedy 
acts  with  most  certainty  if  administered  hypodermically.  The  dose  for  hypo- 
dermic use  is  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  pilocarpin  dissolved  in  ten 
minims  of  distilled  water.  Given  by  the  mouth,  the  dose  is  one-fourth  of  a 
grain.  For  feeble  patients  these  doses  should  be  somewhat  reduced.  Thtft 
method  of  treatment  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  when  the 
disease  had  resisted  other  measures.  The  efficacy  of  this  treatment  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  to  prevent  a  paroxysm,  or  to  render  it  abortive,  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  cure.  A  full  opiate  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  often 
appears  to  shorten  and  modify  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm.  It  sometimes, 
indeed,  acts  as  an  abortive  measure,  and  may  even  efi^t  a  cure  of  the  disease. 
I  have  known  a  sinapism  applied  over  the  whole  length  <^  the  spine,  al  the 

■  Vide  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Soienoes,  April,  1857,  and  January,  1868. 

^  Vide  Hi.  Y.  Med.  Reoord,  1869.  >  Vide  N.  Y.  Med«  Journal,  Aug.  ISm. 
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eommenceiDent  of  the  cold  stage,  to  arrest  the  paroxysm  and  effect  a  care.  This 
result  has  been  obtained  by  dry  caps  applied  to  the  spine,  and  by  friction  with 
the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  method  of  Mcintosh,  namely,  bleeding  in  the 
cold  stage,  was  sometimes  effectual,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  i&  not  to  be 
recommended.  A  paroxysm  appears  to  be  sometimes  warded  off"  by  taking 
to  the  bed  before  the  hour  when  it  is  expected,  and  keeping  up  warmth  of 
the  body  by  bottles  of  hot  water  or  other  means.  External  warmth  is  useful 
in  the  cold  stage,  and  stimulants  may  be  given  internally,  if  tolerated  by  the 
stomach.  The  internal  use  of  chloroform  has  been  highly  recommended. 
Given  in  drachm  doses  (either  alone,  followed  immediately  with  cold  water, 
or  suspended  in  mucilage),  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  it  has 
been  found  to  arrest  the  chill  and  induce  a  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  the 
patient  awakens  without  prostration.  The  duration  and  severity  of  the 
paroxysm  appear  to  be  lessened  by  this  treatment. 

During  the  hot  stage,  relief  is  procured  by  sponging  the  body  with  cold  or 
tepid  water.  Pieces  of  ice,  ice-water,  or  carbonated  water  may  be  taken 
freely.  During  the  sweating  stage,  comfort  is  promoted  by  wiping  the  body 
with  warm  flannel,  and  changing  the  linen  and  bedclothes. 

Ansemia  and  general  dropsy,  occurring  as  sequels,  claim  tonic  remedies, 
into  which  the  preparations  of  cinchona  and  iron  should  enter,  with  nutritious 
diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  restore  the  strength  and  in- 
vigorate the  body.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  or  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  a  belladonna  plaster 
or  anodyne  embrocations  applied  over  the  enlarged  organ.  If  these  measures 
fail,  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried.  Faradization  and  the  cold  douche 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  spleen  have  been  found  useful. 

The  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  other  anti-periodic  remedies,  are  effica- 
cious as  prophylactics.  Taken  in  small  doses  daily  by  persons  exposed  to 
malaria,  they  ward  off*  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  they  prevent  re- 
lapses. There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  prolonged 
use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  is  prejudicial  to 
health.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  two  or  three  grains  had  been 
taken  daily  for  twenty  years,  the  person  having  found  by  experience  that  by 
this  means  he  was  exempt  from  relapses  of  intermittent  fever.  Other  means 
of  prophylaxis  have  been  already  stated  in  treating  of  the  causation. 

Pernioions  Intermittent  Fever. 

Simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  as  regards  immediate  danger,  is  not 
a  fn^ve  disease.  But  the  disease  is  sometimes  presented  in  forms  attended 
with  more  or  less  immediate  danger,  and  it  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few 
days  or  hours.  These  forms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  considered  apart  from 
Aimple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and,  collectively,  they  constitute  a 
variety  of  the  disease  called  pernicious,  malignant ^  and  congestive.  Of  these 
namoM  the  first  is  commonly  adopted  by  writers.  The  term  congestive,  al- 
though much  used  in  the  soutliem  and  western  portions  of  this  country,  is 
objectionable,  as  implying  that  the  primary  or  essential  pathological  state  is 
congestion,  a  doctrine  which  is  probably  incorrect. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  occurs  in  isolated  cases  wherever  the  simple 
«r  ordinary  variety  of  the  disease  prevails ;  happily,  such  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  But  it  prevails  at  certain  epochs  in  malarial  regions.  Of  the  cases 
of  intermittent  fever  which  occur  at  these  epochs,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
disease  is  pernicious  is  more  or  less  large.  In  some  seasons  the  fatality  from 
che  disease  is  very  great,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  tlie 
maladies  which  the  physician  has  to  encounter.     In  this  oountij  it  has 
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chieflj  prevailed  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Drake  states  that,  of 
the  interior  valley  of  North  America,  the  regions  in  which  it  has  most  fre- , 
quently  prevailed  are,  ''  the  level  portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Chicago  around  to  8t 
Joseph  River,  and  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Ontario,  near  the  estuaries  of  the  creeks  and  rivers/"  In  view  of  the 
great  danger  attendant  on  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  is  perhaps  more  conspicuoos  in 
this  than  in  any  other  malady  involving  an  equal  amount  of  danger,  tlie  dis- 
ease is  one  of  great  importance.  It  will,  however,  sufRce  to  notice  the  symp- 
tomatic features  by  which  the  different  forms  are  distinguished  from  simple 
or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  together  with  the  therapeutical  indications. 

Different  observers  agree  that  in  many,  if  <not  in  most,  cases,  a  pernicioas 
paroxysm  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  paroxysms  not  characterized  bj  any 
symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease  ;  hence  the  vast  importance,  eapeciallj 
whenever  cases  of  the  pernicious  variety  are  known  to  have  occurred,  of  re- 
sorting in  every  case  at  once  to  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  interrupt  the 
paroxysms.  But,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  pernicious  characUff 
of  the  disease  is  manifested  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  death  may  take  place 
in  that  paroxysm.  Drake  states  that  the  pernicious  character  is  sometimes 
foreshadowed  by  some  slight  anomaly  in  the  first  paroxysms,  such  a^  ''a 
partial  numbness  or  coldness  of  the  great  toes,  instead  of  a  r^ular  chill,  or  a 
disposition  to  sleep  at  the  access  of  the  paroxysm."  According  lo  tLb 
author,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pernicious  character  is  gradually  developed, 
the  cold  stage  in  the  early  paroxysms  is  not  strongly  marked,  the  hot  stage 
is  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  the  intermissions  the  patient  may  be  pursu- 
ing his  usual  avocations.  Both  patient  and  physician  are  apt  to  be  thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  mildness  of  the  paroxysms  preceding  the  one  which  is 
pernicious. 

The  symptomatic  features  of  pernicious  paroxysms  vary  much  in  diflereot 
cases,  and  from  these  diversities  this  variety  of  the  disease  may  be  considered 
as  embracing  several  forms.  More  or  less  complete  coma  churacferizes  some 
cases ;  these  cases  are  distinguished  as  comatose^  soporose,  or  apoplectic  inter- 
mittents.  Other  cases  are  characterized  by  delirium  preceding  coma.  The 
delirium  is  sometimes  active,  the  patients  requiring  to  be  restrained.  Exam- 
ples have  fallen  under  my  observation.  Epileptiform  convulsions  occur  io 
some  cases.  Intense  jaundice  appears  early  in  the  so-called  icteric  varietj. 
A  form  called  cUgid  is  characterized  by  notable  reduction  of  temperature, 
the  extremities  becoming  cold  as  marble,  or  the  coldness  being  like  that  ci 
a  cadaver.  Profuse  sweating  characterizes  some  case«.  Vomiting  and  purg- 
ing are,  not  infrequently,  prominent  symptoms,  leading  to  a  state  of  oollap^ 
like  that  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  sometimes 
suppressed,  and  albuminuria  is  not  infrequent.  In  a  form  which  mar  be 
called  asthenic,  there  are  great  restlessness  and  prostration,  with  a  noublj 
small,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  The  development  of  well-marked  febrile 
movement,  with  a  full,  regular  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  is  evidence  that  the 
patient  will  struggle  through  the  paroxysm.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  another  paroxysm  is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  that  from  which 
the  patient  emerges  with  safety  ;  if  the  latter  have  involved  very  great  risk, 
the  next  will  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  prostration  in  the  intermissioo 
is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm. 

A  form  claiming  distinct  notice  has  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  of  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.     Its  most  dis- 
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tinguishing  feature  is  haematuria.  It  has  been  called  hixmaturic  malarial 
jever.  The  term  hemorrhagic  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as,  not 
infrequently,  the  haematuria  is  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  in  other  situations, 
and  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  case  without  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
urine.  Hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  intermittent 
or  paroxysmal  hasmaturia  and  haemoglobinuria,  which  have  been  considered 
(rt^e  page  923).  The  disease  described  by  Feraud  under  the  name  mdaneuric 
hilioug  /every  as  observed  by  him  in  Africa,  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever.  The  two  diseases,  however,  are  essentially 
diiferent,  the  ui'ine  in  the  former  containing  bile,  but  no  blood,  and  hemor« 
rbage  not  occurring  elsewhere. 

As  described  by  Michel,  McDaniel,  Norcum,  Webb,  and  other  observers 
in  the  Southern  States,  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever^  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  paroxysm,  presents  the  characters  of  a  simple  intermittent.  The  per* 
nicious  paroxysm  commences  with  a  severe  rigor.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  stage,  urine  is  voided,  containing,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  blood. 
The  presence  of  blood-disks  has  been  ascertained  in  recently  emitted  urine, 
but  after  decomposition  of  the  urine  these  may  disappear,  and  blood-pigment 
only  be  found.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  an  unsettled  question  whether  blood- 
disks  are  invariably  present  before  decomposition  has  taken  place ;  in  other 
words,  if  haemoglobin uria  do  not  exist  instead  of  haematuria.  The  amount  of 
blood  in  the  urine  is  sometimes  considerable.  Hemorrhage  sometimes  takes 
place,  also,  in  other  situations,  namely,  the  stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  nose, 
gums,  blistered  surfaces.  It  may  occur  in  some  of  these  situations  without 
hfleroaturia,  but  the  instances  are  rare.  Following  the  hemorrhage,  the  skin 
and  other  vessels  of  the  body  assume  a  bright  lemon  or  a  bronzed-yellow 
color.  Some  observers  attribute  tliis  coloration  to  the  presence  of  bile-pigment 
(hepatogenous  jaundice),  and  others  to  altered  haemoglobin  (haematogenous 
jaundice).  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  soft.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  thirst  are 
usually  prominent  symptoms.  Restlessness  and  prostration  are  marked. 
•Suppression  of  urine  and  uraemic  poisoning  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases.  Delirium  and  coma  sometimes  take  place  without  being  referable  to 
uraemia;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mental  faculties  are  preserved. 

The  association  of  haematuria  or  hemorrhage  in  some  situations,  and  other 
ajmptoms  denoting  more  or  less  danger  to  life,  with  malarial  paroxysms  of 
either  the  quotidian,  double  quotidian,  tertian  or  double  tertian  type,  suffices 
to  distinguish  this  form  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever  from  paroxysmal 
lispmaturia,  haemoglobin uria,  and  yellow  fever.  From  the  so-called  melaneuric 
biJious  fever  or  malarious  yellow  fever,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of 
li^'inorrliage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  hem- 
orrliagic  malarial  fever,  the  urine  contains  bile,  as  well  as  either  blood-disks 
or  haemoglobin. 

Xhe  disease  is  always  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  and,  if  the  paroxysm 
be  not  at  once  interrupted,  the  danger  is  very  great.  Delirium  and  coma  are 
almost  fatal  symptoms. 

Tbe  diagnosis  of  all  the  forms  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever  is  aided  by 
the  Tact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  dangerous  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  at  least  one 
paroxysm,  and,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  paroxysms,  devoid  of  any  symptoms 
denoting  danger,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  pernicious  paroxysm  occurs  in 
acoordance  with  the  type  of  the  disease.  In  the  forms  characterized  by  coma, 
dtf-lirioro,  or  convulsions,  cerebral  meningitis  and  uraemia  are  to  be  excluded. 
I^e  Ibrmer  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
excloBive  of  those  just  named,  and  the  latter  is  excluded  by  an  examination 
0f  the  urine*     Microscopical  examination  may  show  the  presence  in  a  drop  of 
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blood  of  black  pigment.     Enlargement  of  the  spleen  also  has  diagnostic  ag- 
nificance. 

Of  the  pathology  of  the  several  forms  of  pernicious,  as  compared  with  simple 
or  ordinary,  intermittent  fever,  all  that  can  be  said,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, is  that  the  essential  morbid  condition  existing  in  the  latter  variety  In  a 
degree  not  involving  immediate  danger,  exists  in  the  former  variety  in  snch 
intensity  as  to  prove  highly  dangerous.  Intermittent  fever  is  not  the  only 
affection  which,  without  any  essential  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
is  in  some  cases  extremely  mild,  and  in  other  cases  extremely  formidable. 
Scarlet  fever  may  be  cited  as  another  striking  example.  The  difference  as 
regards  symptomatic  phenomena  and  gravity,  between  pemicions  and  sixnpie 
or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  is  not  explained  by  lesions  found  after  death. 

Pernicious  intermittent  fever  is  often  preventable,  and  many  lives  are 
saved  by  timely  elRcient  treatment.  It  is  doubtless  prevented  by  promptly 
interrupting  paroxysms  before  they  assume  a  pernicious  character.  In  seasons 
when  pernicious  cases  prevail,  there  is  much  risk  of  lives  being  sacrificed  by 
the  delay  in  arresting  the  disease,  incident  to  the  employment  of  the  so-called 
preparatory  measures  of  treatment.  In  these  seasons,  especially,  the  curative 
treatment  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  in  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  aad 
the  disease  arrested  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  disease  has  become 
pernicious,  there  are  two  great  objects  of  treatment.  One  of  these  is  to  cany 
the  patient  safely  through  an  existing  paroxysm,  the  other  is  to  prevent 
another  paroxysm. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  indications  differ  according 
to  the  differences  of  form  which  pernicious  paroxysms  assume,  and  according 
to  the  symptoms  whatever  may  be  the  form.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  bean 
always  calls  for  stimulants,  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  aromatic,  seveiallT  or 
collectively.  In  many  cases  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  manifested  cfaiedy 
by  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation.  In  these  cases  the  ail-impor- 
tant indication  is  to  strengthen  the  heart's  action.  Coma,  unaccompanied 
by  augmented  force  of  the  circulation  and  increased  heat,  does  not  call  for 
bloodletting.  Bloodletting  has  been  employed  in  the  cold  stage  of  pemicioiK 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  That  patients  have  recovered  under  this 
treatment  by  no  means  proves  that  it  is  devoid  of  danger.  It  is  admissible 
only  when  the  symptoms  denote  active  cerebral  congestion.  Coldness  of  iht 
surface  is  an  indication  for  the  external  application  of  heat  by  means  of  warn 
blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  etc.,  and  for  internal  stimulants.  Vomitin; 
and  purging  are  to  be  restrained  by  opiates  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum. 
Opiates  are  also  indicated  by  restlessness,  delirium,  and  convulsions.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  the  kidneys  are  to  be  interrogated  with  reference 
to  the  existence  of  uraemia.  Emetics  given  at  the  commencement  ot'  the 
paroxysm,  although  they  have  been  much  used,  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and 
cathartics  should  never  be  given.  Chloroform,  in  drachm  doses,  deaterves 
further  trial  as  a  means  of  abridging  the  cold  stage.  The  doses  should  be 
repeated  until  the  hypnotic  effect  of  the  remedy  is  obtained.  Pilocarpia, 
administered  liypodermically,  will  become  an  invaluable  remedy  if  it  prove 
as  successful  in  arresting  a  pernicious  paroxysm  as  it  is  in  cases  of  a  simple 
intermittent  fever. 

The  second  object,  namely,  to  prevent  another  paroxysm,  should  enter  into 
the  treatment  before  the  paroxysm,  attended  with  more  or  less  immediate 
danger,  is  ended.  With  reference  to  this  object,  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  The  succedanea  of  these  preparations  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  if  the  latter  can  be  obtained.  The  sulphate,  bisulphate, 
or  the  muriate  of  quinia  should  be  given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  given  ia 
hunger  doses  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  in  view  of  the  vastly 
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greater  importance  of  arresting  the  disease,  and  because  the  tolerance  of  the 
remedy  is  often  much  greater.  It  is  to  be  given  during  the  paroxysm,  not  for  its 
immediate  effect,  but  to  render  more  sure  the  prevention  of  another  paroxysm. 
A  scruple  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  at  once,  by  the  mouth,  to 
an  adult,  and  a  larger  quantity  if  given  by  the  rectum.  After  three  or  four 
hours,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  cinchonism,  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  It 
is  to  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  emerged  from  the  paroxysm,  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  being  sufflcient 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  each  dose.  Cinchonism  should  be  produced  and 
maintained  during  the  intermission  without  reference  to  the  quantity  required; 
but  to  produce  this  effect  the  enormous  doses  which  have  sometimes  been 
given  are  never  necessary.  Promptness  and  boldness  are  important,  but 
excessive  cinchonism  is  not  advisable,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
permanent  blindness  and  deafness  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  quinia  in 
enormous  doses.  By  pursuing  the  plan  just  stated,  the  remedy  may  be  em- 
ployed as  freely  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain,  to  the  fullest  extent,  its  reme- 
dial effect,  without  incurring  much  risk  of  injury  from  its  toxical  effect.  In 
a  case  in  which  it  was  considered  that  the  life  of  the  patient  depended  on  the 
prevention  of  another  paroxysm,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  quinia 
were  given,  in  divided  doses,  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  paroxysm 
was  prevented,  but  suddenly,  without  having  previously  had  symptoms  of 
much  cinchoism,  he  became  completely  blind  and  almost  completely  deaf. 
As  may  be  imagined,  great  anxiety  was  felt ;  but  happily,  at  the  end  of  eight 
hours  both  the  blindness  and  deafness  had  disappeared,  and  the  patient  re* 
covered  without  any  further  untoward  symptoms. 

The  administration  of  quinia  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections  has  been 
found  effective  in  cases  of  pernicious  intermittent  characterized  by  coma  and 
inability  to  swallow.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when,  from  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  the  remedy  will  not  be  retained  if  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  nostrum  called  Warburg's  tincture  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
Kast  Indian  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious,  as  well  as  of  simple, 
intermittent  fever. 

A  pernicious  paroxysm  having  been  experienced,  at  the  time  when  another 
paroxysm  is  to  be  expected,  provided  tlie  type  be  known,  and  on  the  second 
Aitd  third  day,  if  the  type  be  not  ascertained,  the  patient  should  be  in  bed  at 
the  hour  when  the  recurrence  is  likely  to  take  place,  the  body  kept  warm  by 
artificial  heat,  and  hot,  stimulating  drinks.  An  opiate  will  render  more  sure 
ihc  prevention  of  the  dreaded  paroxysm. 

After  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  some  one  of  the  preparations  of 
cinchona  should  be  continued  in  tonic  doses,  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other 
restorative  measures.  After  both  the  pernicious  and  simple  variety  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  if  the  malarious  cachexia  remain  in  spite  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  removal  without  the  sphere  of  the  malarious  influence 
during  the  season  when  this  influence  is  rife,  is  to  be  advised* 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PERIODICAL  FEVERS— (Concluded.) 

Simple  Remittent  and  Typho-malarial  Fever— Anatomical  Oharaetera— Clinical  History- 
OauBation—DiagnoBla— Prognosis— Treatment.  Fernlciout  Remittent  Fever.  Yellow  Fe?er 
—Anatomical  Oharacterfl~>01inical  Uistory— Oauiation— Diagnoaia— Prognoaia—Treatacit 

A  FORM  of  periodical  fever  is  distingaished  by  the  oocarrence  of  remi&- 
sions  instead  of  intermissions,  and,  hence,  is  called  remiUent  fertr.  It 
is  also  known  as  bilious  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  The  term  bilious  is  super, 
fluous,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  any  significance,  tends  to  perpetuate  a  pathological 
error.  Between  simple  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  there  is  a  close 
relationship.  They  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other,  they  undoobt- 
edly  involve  the  same  special  cause,  and  they  are  controlled  by  the  same 
specific  remedies.  The  propriety  of  recognizing  remittent,  as  distinct  fitNii 
intermittent,  fever  is  denied  by  some  writers.  Bouillaud  caUa  it  a  ^*ral 
nosological  superfoetation !"  There  is,  however,  a  practical  oonvenienee  in 
considering  the  two  forms  as  separate  affections,  admitting  that  they  are 
essentially  identical. 

Remittent  fever  and  t3rphoid  fever  may  be  associated.  Not  only  may  the 
former  present  typhoid  phenomena  or  the  typhoid  state,  but  the  two  diecases 
occur  not  infrequently  in  combination.  This  statement  embodies  an  opinion 
held  for  a  long  time  by  practitioners  in  malarial  sections  of  this  coantrr 
and  inculcated  especially  by  Prof.  Dickson.  The  late  Dr.  Drake  maintained 
this  opinion,  calling  the  combined  affection  remitto-typhus  fever.'  I  hare 
for  more  than  thirty  years  advocated  this  opinion  in  medical  teaching.'  Morf 
recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  a  name  denoting  the  anion  of  the 
two  affections,  and  the  term  typho'tncdarial  fever  has  been  introdoced  bj 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Woodward.'  I  shall  adopt  this  name,  and  consider  remittcot 
and  typho-malarial  fever  conjointly.  The  facts  which  show  the  blending  of 
remittent  and  typhoid  fever  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  patbokigical 
character  and  causatioiK 

Simple  Bemittent  and  Typho-Malarial  Tever. 

By  the  term  simple  remittent  fever  is  meant  remittent,  not  associated  with 
typhoid,  fever,  and  not  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  gravity  entitling  it  to 
be  called  pernicious.  Pernicious  remittent  fever  will  claim  a  brief,  separate 
notice.  Typho-malarial  fever  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  simple 
remittent  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters — The  characteristic  lesion  of  remittent  ferer 
consists  in  the  presence  of  dark  pigment-granules  in  the  blood  and  in  variooi 

>  Vide  The  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  Amtf  ica,  toL  ii«  P' 
§57. 

'  Vide  article  by  the  author  in  the  Buffalo  Med.  Jooraal,  1857. 

•  Vide  Outlines  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army,  etc  ^ 
Jofleph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sargeon  U.  8.  Army,  etc.,  1863. 
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organs  of  the  InmIj.  The  parts  chieflj  affected  are  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  When  contained  in  the  circulating  blood,  the  pig- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  bloodvessels  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  presence 
of  the  pigment  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  condition  called  melaruemia.  The 
pigmentation  of  organs  is  sometimee  called  melanosis,  Melanaemia  and 
melanosis  attend  remittent  fever,  pernicious  malarial  fevers,  long*continued 
intermittent  fever,  and  fsometimes  the  malarial  cachexia.  The  degree  of 
pigmentation  depends  upon  the  duration  and  the  severity  of  the  malarial 
affection.  It  is,  therefore,  most  intense  in  connection  with  the  severe  malarial 
infection  of  warm  climates. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever  the  spleen  is  enlarged  from  hypenemia. 
This  swelling  at  first  subsides  during  an  intermission  ;  but,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prolonged  malarial  infection,  the  organ  becomes  permanently  enlarged, 
constituting  the  so-called  ague-cake.  The  color  of  the  swollen  spleen  varies 
from  dark  red  or  brownish  to  bluish-black  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
pigment  present.  The  consistence  is  soft  when  the  enlargement  is  recent,  or 
when  death  has  occurred  during  a  febrile  paroxysm ;  if  there  have  been  no 
recent  attacks  the  connistence  is  firm.  The  swelling. at  first  is  due  to  hyper* 
smia ;  subsequently  there  is  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  spleen, 
with  new  formation  and  thickening  of  its  connective-tissue  framework.  The 
pigment  is  in  the  form  of  granules  and  of  larger  masses,  and  is  contained 
mostly  within  cells.  In  recent  cases  its  color  is  reddish-brown — Plater  it 
becomes  black.  The  pigment  is  in  the  splenic  pulp,  and  is  also  accumulated 
about  the  bloodvessels,  especially  around  the  veins.  It  is  contained  also 
within  the  splenic  veins.  Little  or  no  pigment  is  found  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies  in  most  cases.  The  cells  containing  the  pigment  are  chiefly  the 
lymphoid  cells,  which  constitute  the  principal  cellular  elements  of  the  spleen. 
Pigment  is  also  contained  in  larger  and  more  granular  cells,  and  in  long 
fusiform  cells  which  are  considered  to  be  endothelial  cells  of  the  veins. 

The  liver  in  most  cases  is  enlarged,  but  in  cases  of  long  duration  it  may  be 
atrophic.  The  consistence  is  usually  more  or  less  softened.  The  organ  pre- 
sents a  bronze,  chocolate,  or  slate  color.  It  is  called  the  bronzed  liver  and 
the  pigment  liver.  It  is  usually  hypersmic.  The  pigment  granules  are 
foand  both  in  the  interlobular  tissue  and  within  the  lobules.  They  are  in- 
closed chiefly  within  cells.  They  exist  partly  within  the  bloodvessels  and 
partly  in  the  extravascular  tissue.  The  pigment  is  found  mostly  within 
lymphoid  cells,  but  also  in  fusiform,  and  sometimes  in  stellate,  cells.  The 
fusiform  cells  are  considered  by  many  writers  to  be  derived  from  the  spleen,  as 
similar  cells  exist  there,  and  as  the  same  cells  are  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
splenic  and  portal  veins.  The  melaniemic  pigment  does  not  exist  within  the 
hepatic  cells.  These  cells,  however,  usually  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  yellowish-brown  pigment  derived  from  the  biliary  coloring  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  Kelsch,  there  is  an  increased  number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the 
interlobular  tissue.  This  writer  also  maintains  that  a  form  of  cirrhosis  may 
be  produced  by  malarial  affection  of  the  liver. 

Pigment  is  found  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  both  outside  of,  and  within, 
the  bloodvessels.  It  is  contained  in  lymphoid  cells.  Pigmentation  of  the 
brain  forms  a  marked  lesion  in  some  cases  of  melanasmia.  The  change  in 
color  is  most  evident  in  the  gray  matter  which  acquires  a  dark  gray  or  slate 
color  contrasting  markedly  with  the  white  matter.  When  the  change  is  in- 
t^'ose  the  white  matter  also  has  a  dirty  grayish  tint,  and  presents  many  puncta 
TASCulosa.  In  some  severe  cases  capillary  hemorrhages  have  been  found  in 
liu-ge  number.  These  extravasations  have  been  attributed  to  plugging  up 
ctt'  the  small  eerebral  bloodvessels  with  pigment.  In  melansmic  brains  the 
pigment  is  present  mostly  within  the  small  bloodvessels.     It  is  also  found  in 
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the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  perivascular  spaces.  According  to  An- 
stein,  the  pigment  does  not  exist  in  large  amount  in  the  brain  unless  it  is 
also  present  in  the  circulating  blood.  If  pigment  be  present  in  the  kidney, 
it  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  glomeruli.  The  accumulation  of  pigment  in 
other  organs  than  those  named  is  not  great.  It  may  be  found  in  lymphatic 
glands,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  skin,  in  mu* 
cous  membranes,  etc.  In  these  situations  it  is  contained  within  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  characters  of  the  pigment  in  the  blood,  the  source  of  the  pigment,  and 
the  relations  between  the  pigmentation  of  organs  and  the  presence  of  pigment 
in  the  blood,  are  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  article  on  mei- 
anasmia  in  Part  First  (page  82). 

After  death  from  remittent  fever,  more  or  less  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestine  are  frequently  found.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  these  parts  may  present  ecchymoses.  The  solitary  glands  and 
Peyer's  patches  may  be  swollen.  The  latter  often  present  the  shaven-beard 
appearance. 

The  same  parenchymatous  and  pseudo-waxy  degenerations  which  have 
been  described  under  typhoid  fever,  have  also  been  found  after  death  from 
severe  malarial  fevers. 

Acute  nephritis,  dysentery,  and  pneumonia  are  rare  complications  of  tbi> 
disease. 

In  typho-malarial  fever,  in  addition  to  appearances  characteristic  of  mala- 
rial disease,  the  abdominal  lesions  which  are  essentially  those  chamcteri.-^tic 
of  typhoid  fever  are  found  after  death.' 

Clinical  Histort. — Under  this  head  I  shall  present  a  brief  sketch  <*t' 
simple  remittent  fever,  as  regards  especially  its  distinctive  fealurea,  and, 
afterward,  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

Simple  remittent  fever  often  commences  abruptly,  but,  in  a  certain  prr^ 
portion  of  cases,  it  has  a  brief  forming  stage,  the  prodromes  being  the  same  ^9 
those  attending  the  development  of  other  fevers.  The  febrile  career  com- 
mences with  a  chill,  more  or  less  pronounced,  either  with  or  without  ri*^M-. 
During  the  chill,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  paroxysm,  the  u-m- 
perature  of  the  body  is  actually  raised,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  lU' 
axilla.  The  attack  is  oftener  before  than  after  mid-day.  Febrile  movem^rit 
follows,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  accomfmnied  with  cephalalgia, 
pain  in  the  loins,  etc.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increft-e  vit 
temperature  from  2^  to  10°  above  the  range  of  health.  The  febriltf  nMive- 
ment  continues  unabated  for  6,  12,  18,  24,  and  even  48  hours,  and  tl.'«*n 
notably  subsides;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency,  the  skin  becomes  moi^t«  tin- 
patient  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and  may  obtain  refreshing  sleep.  1  h<^ 
febrile  movement,  however,  does  not  disappear,  there  is  not  apyrexia:  tbr*^ 
is  a  remission,  not  an  intermission.  The  temperature  in  the  rvmi>^it*r.. 
as  compared  with  the  exacerbation,  is  notably  decreased,  sometimes  uU^t  z 
nearly  to  the  normal  standard.  The  remission  is  apt  to  oocmr  durine  :t- 
night.  The  degree  of  abatement  of  febrile  movement  varies  in  diflrrrct 
cases,  sometimes  approximating  to  apyrexia,  and  sometimes  the  rrmi'«$«.  r. 
being  slight.  The  duration  of  the  remission  varies  from  two  to  three  Un,^ 
to  one  or  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  remission,  another  chiU  may  ^«>*.  *. 
but  it  is  oflen  wanting,  and,  if  present,  is  generally  slight;  the  febrile  »ui  -- 

>  Woodward  formerly  believed  that  the  intestinal  ulcers  of  typho-ttUanal  fr«rr 
present  certain  peculiarities  which  distingniiih  them  from  ihoM  uf  o^duuiy  tj^-  >• 
fever.    Extended  studies  have  led  him  to  abandon  this  view. 
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ment  is  renewed  with  as  much  or  more  intensity  than  before  the  remission. 
A  series  of  remissions  may  ensue,  recurring  in  regular  succession,  and,  as 
regards  the  intervals,  corresponding  to  the  quotidian,  tertian,  or,  frequently, 
the  double  tertian  type  of  an  intermittent  fever.  In  a  case  under  my  obser- 
vation, the  double  quotidian  type  was  represented  by  the  remissions,  that  is, 
two  distinct  exacerbations  occurring  daily.  The  remissions  sometimes  recur 
irregularly.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the  number  of  remissions. 
There  may  be  but  a  single  remission,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  remissions  may 
occur  regularly  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  rar  ; 
in  general  the  remissions  cease  to  be  distinct  after  a  few  days,  and,  sooner  o. 
later,  the  fever  becomes  continuous.  The  febrile  career  ends  during  the 
second  or  third  week.  It  event^uates  in  intermittent  fever  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  is  preceded  by  intermittent 
fever,  remissions  taking  the  place  of  the  intermissions.  During  the  remis- 
sions there  is  a  marked  abatement  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  tempe- 
rature during  the  exacerbations  being  notably  increased.  In  this  respect 
remittent  fever  differs  from  typhoid  fever  exclusive  of  the  period  of  deferves- 
cence in  the  latter  disease.  The  fall  in  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer, may  denote  evidence  of  remissions  which  are  not  rendered  apparent 
by  the  general  symptoms. 

Early  in  the  fever,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  occur,  and  are  frequently 
prominent  symptoms,  continuing  more  or  less  throughout  the  febrile  career. 
The  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  yellowish  in  color.  Pain  or  uneasiness 
is  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  there  is  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  epigastrium.  Diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness 
are  wanting.  Sordes  is  rarely  observed.  Delirium  is  rarely  a  prominent 
feature,  and  when  present  is  due  to  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  its  coloring  matter  is  increased,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  high. 
It  is  rarely  albuminous.     Jaundice  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

If  simple  remittent  fever  be  protracted,  certain  symptoms  denoting  the 
typhoid  state  may  appear,  namely,  low  delirium,  sordes,  subsultus  tendinum, 
etc.  These  symptoms  are  not  sufRcient  to  show  the  union  of  typhoid  fever 
and  remittent  fever.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  fevers  and  in  various 
other  affections. 

In  typho-malarial  fever,  the  symptoms  distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are 
intermingled  with  those  of  periodical  fever.  The  symptoms  referred  to  are 
those  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever,  namely,  diar- 
rhoea, tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness.  These  symptoms  become  more  or 
less  marked  during  the  second  week  of  the  career  of  the  disease.  The  char- 
acteristic eruption  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  observed.  The  ataxic  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  typhoid  state,  namely,  low  delirium,  deafness,  subsultus 
tendinum,  etc.,  occur  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  are  more  marked  than  in 
connection  with  simple  remittent  fever.  Enlargement  and  suppuration  of 
one  or  both  parotids  are  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever. 
This  form  of  fever  is  preceded  by  a  forming  stage  longer  than  in  cases  of 
simple  remittent  fever.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  career  is  longer,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  is  greater.  Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to 
occur.  Bronchitis  is  a  common  complication,  and  pneumonitis  is  developed 
oftener  than  in  simple  remittent  fever.  Convalescence  is  apt  to  be  protracted 
in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever.  In  different  cases  of  the  latter,  the  phe- 
nomena of  typhoid  fever  and  of  periodical  fever  are  intermingled  in  varying 
proportions ;  in  some  cases  the  periodical,  and  in  other  cases  the  typhoid, 
phenomena  preponderate.  In  proportion  as  the  phenomena  of  the  one  or  the 
other  disease  predominate,  cases  will  approximate,  on  the  one  hand,  to  simple 
remittent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  typhoid  fever. 
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Pathological  Character  and  Causation. — Simple  remittent  fcrw, 
as  regards  its  essential  pathological  character,  does  not  difier  from  intermittent 
fever.  Both  are  due  to  the  special  poison  known  as  malaria.  True  remit- 
tent fever  is  never  contracted  elsewhere  than  in  malarial  situations.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is  nosological  rather  than  pathdogicaL 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  malaria  and  tbe 
special  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  in  malarial  situations  have 
been  accustomed  to  say  that  remittent  becomes  converted  into  typhoid  fevir. 
Tais  mode  of  expression  is  not  accurate ;  there  is  not  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
'.ne  disease  into  the  other,  but  a  combination  of  both  diseases,  the  phenomena 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  disease  predominating  in  different  cases.  Tjrpbo- 
malarial  fever  is  not  a  distinct  type  of  fever.  It  is,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance to  recognize  the  combination  of  typLoid  and  of  malarial  fever.* 

Cases  of  typho-malarial  fever  occur  in  most,  if  not  all,  malarial  regions. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  special  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  held  in  abeyance 
by  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  and  produced  only  after  the  latter  disappears. 
The  extinction  of  malaria  is  followed  by  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid  fever,  and 
hence  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  latter  follows  in  the  wake  of*  the  periodical 
fevers.  The  typho-malarial  fever  prevailed  largely  among  the  United  State* 
troops  in  certain  situations,  during  the  recent  civil  war,  especially  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  when  it  vx< 
known  as  the  Chicahominy  fever.  It  was  caUed  elsewhere,  during  the  war. 
camp  fever. 

Simple  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fever  prevail  especially  in  the  autumnal 
season.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  simple  remittent 
fever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  fever  is  ever  contagious,  nor  that  the 
malarial  poison  producing  it  is  portable.  Its  occurrence  affords  no  protecti<4i 
against  its  recurrence. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  remittent  fever  is  readily  discriminated  from  simple 
intermittent  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  notable  remissions,  instead  of  inter- 
missions. The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  may  show  the  occurrence  of  the^u* 
when  they  are  not  distinctly  manifested  by  symptoms  aside  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  A  notable  variation  in  temperature  at  different  periods  of 
the  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  mercury  rising  to  a  high  point 
at  one  period  and  falling  nearly  within  the  range  of  health  at  another  period, 
warrants  the  exclusion  of  typhoid  fever.  Exclusive  of  remissions,  the  dif^- 
rential  diagnosis  involves  the  following  points ; — 

The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting  in  simple  remittent 
fever,  and  in  place  of  these  are  the  gastric  symptoms  distinctive  of  the  latter, 
namely,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  tenderness  over  the  epigastriom.  Tbe 
ataxic  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state  are  either  wanting  in  simple  remittent 
fever,  or  they  occur  at  a  later  period.  The  typhoid  eruption  is  wantincr*  The 
access  is  much  oftener  abrupt,  and  accompanied  by  a  more  pronounced  chilL 
Paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  are  liable  to  occur  at  the  close  of  a  remittent 
fever.  Finally,  remittent  fever  is  developed  only  in  malarial  districts^  or  in 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  malaria.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
this  differential  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  a  situation  where 
malaria  is  known  not  to  exist,  and  when  the  patient  is  known  not  to  have  bees 
within  a  malarial  influence. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  discriminated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  simple  remit- 
tent fever,  by  the  characteristic  events  of  typhoid  fever,  namely,  the  abdominal 

1  Vide  article  by  Woodward  on  Typho-malarial  Fever,  in  the  Transaeiions  oC  ih.* 
International  Medical  Congress,  p.  305,  Philadelphia,  lb77. 
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•jmptomsy  the  eruption  in  some  cases,  the  earlier  occurrence  of  ataxic  phe- 
nomena, epistaxis,  and  occasionallj  intestinal  perforation.  It  is  discriminated, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  unmixed  typhoid  fever,  by  the  characteristic  events 
of  periodical  fever,  namely,  remissions,  gastric  symptoms,  jaundice,  and  the 
eventuation,  in  some  cases,  in  intermittent  fever. 

Prognosis. — Simple  remittent  fever,  in  itself,  does  not  involve  danger 
to  life.  In  fatal  cases  the  termination  is  due  to  co-existing  affections.  Of 
coarse,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  cases  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  are 
not  included  under  the  head  of  simple  remittent  fever.  An  attack  of  remit- 
tent fever  leaves  behind  it  a  liability  to  subsequent  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  sequels  of  the  latter  disease,  namely, 
enlarged  spleen,  anaemia,  and  general  dropsy.  This  disease  differs  much  in 
severity  at  different  times  and  places,  and  in  different  cases  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  As  a  rule,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  tropical  than  in  tem- 
perate climates. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  a  much  graver  affection  than  simple  remittent 
fever ;  it  is  certainly  not  less  grave  than  typhoid  disconnected  from  malarial 
fever.  Like  the  latter,  the  rate  of  mortality  differs  at  different  times  and 
places,  owing  to  differences  as  regards  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Data  for  determining  the  average  death-rate 
are  not  available,  as  it  has  not  been  customary  to  separate  cases  of  this  disease 
from  cases,  on  the  one  hand,  of  simple  remittent  fever  in  which  the  typhoid 
state  occurs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  typhoid  fever  without  the  combined 
action  of  malaria. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  leading  object  in  the  treatment  of  simple  re- 
mittent fever,  is  the  arrest  of  the  disease  by  anti-periodic  remedies,  of  which 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  by  far  the  most  reliable,  the  sulphate,  the 
bisalphate,  or  the  muriate  of  quinia  being  the  preparations  to  be  preferred. 
As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
remiAsion,  one  of  these  salts  of  quinia  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  namely, 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  an  adult.  The  remedy  should  be  continued  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  after  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  hours, 
uotil  it  produces  slight  deufncHs  or  ringing  in  the  ears,  suspending  the  remedy 
when  these  manifestations  of  cinchonism  appear.  If  other  preparations  of 
cinchona  be  used,  they  are  to  be  given,  in  equivalent  doses,  in  the  same 
manner.  If^tlie  remedy  be  not  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  it  should  be  given 
per  enema»  If  cinchonism  be  not  produced  during  the  remission,  the  remedy 
tnHj  be  continued  dunng  the  exacerbation  of  fever.  This  is  preferable  to 
waiting  for  another  remission.  In  a  case  in  which  the  practitioner  is  satisfied 
that  a  remission  has  already  occurred,  in  other  words,  whenever  the  diagnosis 
is  clear,  the  remedy  should  be  given  at  once,  notwithsranding  the  intensity 
of  febrile  movement,  without  waiting  for  a  remission.  Time  need  not  in  any 
cane  be  lost  in  order  to  resort  to  cathartics  or  other  measures  preparatory  to 
the  administration  of  an  anti-periodic  remedy.  In  short,  the  treatment  is 
<Hii«^ntially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  This  plan  of  treat- 
nM»nt  will  succeed,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  in  promptly  arresting  the 
diaeai^e. 

Aside  from  the  treatment  just  stated,  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  indications  in  individual  cases.  The  indications  will  relate 
to  pain  in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting,  vigilance  and  restlessness,  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  etc  The  same  measures  are  to  be  addressed  to 
theaA  symptoms  as  when  they  are  present  in  other  fevers.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  these  measures  in  this  connection*     The  treatment  during  con- 
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valescence  is  the  same  as  after  other  fevers,  except  that  a  preparation  of 
cinchona  should  be  employed  for  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  a  chalybeate, 
as  after  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  sketched  does  not  embrace  measorefi 
heretofore  considered  important  in  this  disease,  namely,  emetics,  cathartics, 
bleeding,  and  the  use  of  mercury.  Emetics  are  contra-indicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease  per  ge : 
they  are  required  only  to  overcome  constipation,  and  generally  simple  en«- 
mata  or  mild  laxatives  will  suffice  for  this  object.  Bleeding  is  called  fur 
only  by  active  cerebral  congestion  or  intense  febrile  movement  with  aa«> 
mented  power  of  the  heart's  action,  the  patient  being  robust  and  pleihoric. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances,  sedative  remedies,  saline  laxatives,  and  cold 
to  the  surface  will  generally  be  sufficient  without  the  abstraction  c/t'  blood. 
The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  highly  useful  when  the  skin  is  notably  hoc 
and  dry.  The  wet  sheet  may  be  employed  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  tVver. 
Opium,  given  in  pretty  full  doses  early  in  the  disease,  appears  sometimes  to 
exert  an  effect  beyond  that  of  a  palliative,  by  inducing  a  more  marked  re- 
mission. The  pathological  views  which  formerly  led  practitioners  to  employ 
mercury  freely  in  this  disease  are  not  tenable,  and  clinical  obeervation  afibri^ 
no  ground  for  regarding  this  remedy  as  specially  indicated. 

In  typho-malarial  fever  the  periodic  element  claims  the  treatment  indi- 
cated in  simple  remittent  fever.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  this  element  by 
means  of  anti-periodical  remedies.  Aside  from  this  object,  the  hygienic  and 
medicinal  measures  indicated  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  unmixed  typlKHd 
fever.  To  consider  these  measures  here  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been 
presented  in  the  chapter  in  which  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  consid- 
ered.    The  reader  is,  therefore,  refeiTcd  to  that  chapter. 

It  is  highly  important  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  malarial  element 
in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever,  with  reference  to  a  continuation  of  anti- 
periodic  remedies  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  1  have  known  death 
to  occur  from  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  when  the  symptoms  had  de- 
noted convalescence  from  the  typhoid  fever ;  the  autopsy  also  showing  that 
restorative  processes  were  taking  place  in  the  intestinal  ulcers.  Probably  in 
this  case  quinia  in  anti-periodic  doses,  continued  throughout  the  course  ot' 
the  fever,  would  have  prevented  the  fatal  paroxysm. 

Pernicions  Bemittent  Pever. 

A  brief  notice  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  will  suffice.  This  fever  b  di^ 
tinguished  as  pernicious  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  constitute 
grounds  for  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  intermittent  fever,  namely, 
circumstances  giving  to  the  disease  unusual  gravity  and  danger.  This  variety 
of  the  disease  is  also  called  malignant  and  congestive.  Pemicioas  remittent 
fever  presents  the  same  diversities,  as  regards  symptomatic  phenomena,  as 
pernicious  intermittent  fever.  In  cases  in  which  death  takes  place  quickly. 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent ;  a  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  either  a  remission  or  an  intermis- 
sion occurs.  The  occurrence  of  an  intermission  or  of  a  remission  is  the  6hier 
differential  point.  The  two  forms  of  disease,  in  a  pathological  view,  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  they  claim  the  same  treatment.  The  importance* 
of  pernicious  remittent  fever  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  this  brief 
notice  of  it ;  but  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  of  practical  importance  in  relation  to 
this  disease  is  embraced  in  the  consideration  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever. 
the  reader  is  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding  chapter  which  treats  ol 
the  latter. 
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Remittent  fever,  especially  the  pernicious  variety,  has  received,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  a  variety  of  names  denoting  its  geographical  relations, 
such  as  Walcberen  fever,  African  fever,  Hungarian  fever,  jungle  fever,  lake 
fever,  etc. 

Yellow  Fever. 

The  fever  to  be  now  considered  has  received  a  great  variety  of  names,  but 
it  is  at  this  time  everywhere  known  as  yellow  fever,  a  name,  the  significance 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  yellowness  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Although  the  name  relates  to  a  symptom  not  constantly 
present,  and  occurring  occasionally  in  other  fevers,  it  has  the  merit  of  not 
involving  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  or  causation  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  which  are  most 
frequent  are  situated  in  the  liver,  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  in  the  kid- 
neys. The  liver  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  generally  presents  no  marked 
change  as  regards  size.  It  is  pale  in  color  rather  than  congested.  Its  con- 
sistence is  often  diminished.  The  most  characteristic  change  is  the  yellow 
color  which  the  organ  presents  in  most,  although  not  in  all,  cases.  Tlie 
change  in  color  may  affect  the  whole  liver,  or  may  exist  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  scattered  patches.  The  abnormal  coloration  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  fat,  as  was  proven  by  Alonzo  Clark  in  1853.  The  fat  is  in  the  form  of 
large  and  small  drops  in  the  liver-cells.  According  to  some  observers,  fat 
is  founfl  also  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.'  Some  writers  describe  an  actual  dis- 
integration of  some  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  yellow  fever.  The  yellow  color 
may  be  due  in  part  to  jaundice  of  the  liver.  The  combination  of  bile-staining 
and  of  fatty  metamorphosis  produces  the  so-called  safiron-colored  liver. 
Small  ecchymoses  are  often  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver.  Schmidt 
describes  the  occasional  presence  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  red- 
dish-brown stains  which  he  attributes  to  extravasations  of  hsemosrlobin.' 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  usually  swollen,  softened,  and 
congc*sted.  Small  hemorrhages  are  found  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tis- 
sues. The  stomach  often  contains  a  dark,  bloody  fluid,  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  black  vomit  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory. The  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules  undergo  parenchymatous  degeneiiition. 
Changes  similar  to  those  of  the  stomach  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
^mall  intestine,  and  may  extend  downward  to  a  variable  degree.  The  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  contains  in  some  cases  black  matter  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  stomach.  The  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine  present 
no  morbid  alteration. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  enlarged  and  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  degene- 
ration. They  often  contain  small  extravasations  of  blood.  Acute  diflnse 
nephritis  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  yellow  fever.  In  this  condition  the 
cortex  is  swollen  and  pn^sents  a  yellowish-white  color,  mingled  with  congested 
and  hemorrhagic  portions.     The  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubc^  con- 

I  The  presence  of  larf^e  oil-drops  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  of  fattj  infiltration  in 
dinUnction  from  fattjr  degeneration.  (Consult  Part  First,  page  95,  and  the  article  on 
Pattj  Liver,  page  619.)  It  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  hepatic  changes  in  yellow  fever 
as  oomparable  in  degree  or  extent  with  those  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 
There  is  still  less  ground  for  the  aBsumption  that  the  esHential  symptoms  of  yellow 
^▼er  are  referable  to  an  acute  parenchymatous  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
(Liebermeister,  Schmidtlein). 

•  Schmidt,  The  Pathology  of  Yellow  Fever,  New  York  Hedioal  Joamal,  vol.  29, 
p.  128,  1879. 
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tain  fatty  molecules.     Red  blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  the  tubes  as  wdl 
in  the  intertubular  tissue.      Collections  of  emigrated  white  corpuscles 
met  with  between  the  tubes.     Miliary  abscesses  have  been  seen  exceptiooally 
in  the  kidneys  of  those  who  have  died  of  yellow  fever. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  so  acutely  infectious  a  disease  as  yellow 
fever  the  spleen  undergoes  no  enlargement  as  a  rule.  The  lungs  are  often 
the  seat  of  hypostatic  congestion.  In  many  cases  hemorrhagic  infarctions 
have  been  found  in  the  lungs.  The  pleura  as  well  as  the  pericardiam  and 
other  serous  membranes  frequently  presents  small  ecchymoses.  Parvncby- 
matous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  has  been  frequently  seen 
in  some  epidemics.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  present  nothing  dic»tinc- 
tive.  No  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  blood  other  than  those  belong- 
ing to  most  essential  fevers.  The  attempts  to  discover  a  specific  ofganifiin 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  have  thus  far  met  with  no  success. 

Clinical  History — An  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  usually  abrupt.  In  a 
minority  of  cases  it  is  preceded,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  by  languor,  lassi- 
tude, loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  chilly  sensations.  The  attack 
is  generally  denoted  by  a  chill,  with  or  without  rigor ;  the  chill,  in  most  cases, 
is  of  moderate  intensity.  Fever  follows,  differing  in  intensity  in  different 
cases  ;  the  temperature  quickly  reaches  its  maximum  which  varies  from  102^ 
to  110°  Fahr.  The  pulse  seldom  exceeds  100.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and 
more  or  less  coated.  Vomiting  occura  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  early, 
but  it  rarely  is  a  prominent  symptom  until  a  later  period.  Tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  more  or  less  marked.  The  bowels,  as  a  rule, 
are  constipated.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain  especially  referred  to  the  supra-orbitai 
region,  is  usually  present  and  is  sometimes  intense.  Frequently  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  pain  in  the  lower  limbs,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  are 
prominent  symptoms.  This  fever  bears  an  analogy  to  smallpox  in  the  fre- 
quent prominence  of  lumbar  pain.  The  mind  is  usually  clear,  but  occa5ioo- 
ally  delirium  is  manifested,  rarely  violent  or  active,  and  sometimes  mirthful 
The  eyes  are  reddened,  irritable,  watery  or  tearful ;  this  is  quite  constant, 
and  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  diagnostic  feature.  Otherwise,  the  organs 
of  sense  are  not  disturbed.     In  general,  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 

The  pyrexia  continues  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days. 
Then  follows  either  a  marked  abatement  or  entire  cessation  of  fever.  A  re- 
mission is  said  to  take  place ;  but  this  term  is  not  always  accurate,  inasmuch 
as  there  may  be  complete  apyrexia,  and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  there 
is  no  return  of  fever.  The  condition  following  the  febrile  paroxysm  has  been 
called  *'  the  state  of  calm."  This  is  reckoned  as  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  first  stage  embracing  the  period  of  fever,  the  latter  called  the  '^  febrile 
period,"  the  *'  stage  of  excitement,"  or  the  "  paroxysm."  The  first  stage 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  disease  proper,  and  whatever  may  follow, 
as  sequels  of  the  disease ;  the  disease  is  then  a  fever  with  a  single  paroxysm. 
In  mild  cases,  convalescence  takes  place  immediately  after  this  stage. 

In  grave  cases  the  cessation  of  fever  is  often  deceptive ;  the  pains,  etc., 
may  cease,  and  the  patient  may  feel  as  if  convalescence  had  be^n.  But 
after  a  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four,  or  longer,  there  are 
new  symptoms  more  distinctive  of  the  affection  than  those  durin«r  the  febrile 
paroxysm.  The  pulse  sometimes  falls  below  the  normal  frequency ;  it  has 
been  observed  to  fall  as  low  as  40,  and  even  30  per  minute.  It  is  sometimes 
small  and  weak,  and  sometimes  vibratory.  It  is  always  notably  compressible, 
and  has  been  called  a  *' gaseous  pulse."  The  surface  is  usually  cool,  espeeiallr 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed.     In  the  few  cases  which  I  have 
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noted,  capillary  congestion  of  the  skin  existed  in  a  marked  degree.  Lividitj 
of  the  back,  attributable  to  hypostatic  congestion,  is  sometimes  observed. 

Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  those  most  characteristic 
pertain  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  occurs,  if  not  already  present,  and,  if  pre- 
sent, becomes  more  prominent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  and  in 
a  few  of  the  cases  ending  in  recovery,  the  black  vomit  occurs.  This,,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Here- 
tofore there  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  vomited 
matter,  but  it  is  settled  that  the  appearances  are  due  to  blood  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids.  As  regards  the  gross  appearances,  the  matter 
vomited  is  a  thin  liquid  of  a  reddish,  brown,  claret,  or  blackish  color,  with 
sediment  resembling  coffee-grounds.  Occasionally  the  liquid  is  bright  red, 
the  blood  having  undergone  but  little  change.  It  rarely  has  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  tinge  from  the  presence  of  bile.  The  secretion  is  acid,  and  it  has 
an  acid  taste  without  bitterness.  It  is  sometimes  acrid,  excoriating  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  lips.  The  microscope  shows  the  sediment  to  contain 
disintegrated  particles  of  food,  mucus,  epithelium,  blood-pigment,  and  de- 
formed blood-disks  often  decolorized.  Fungus-spores  are  often  found.  A 
fluid  resembling  the  black  vomit  may  be  produced  artificially  by  adding  an 
acid  to  blood  out  of  the  body.  The  bilious  matter  vomited  in  some  cases  of 
remittent  fever  presents  somewhat  similar  gross  characters,  but  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  show  the  presence  of  bile  and  the  absence  of  blood 
constituents.  The  black  vomit  in  different  cases  of  yellow  fever  is  more  or 
less  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  ejected  with  force,  and  sometimes  by  an  act 
of  regurgitation  rather  than  of  vomiting.  It  generally  ceases  for  a  period  of 
from  12  to  24  hours  before  death.  The  black  vomit  rarely  occurs  until  after 
the  febrile  paroxysm ;  it  occurs  at  variable  periods  afterward,  but  generally 
not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  disease.  Blair  described  a  matter  vomited 
prior  to  the  black  vomit,  limpid  or  slightly  opalescent,  which  he  termed  the 
^*  white  vomit."  Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  more  or  less  marked, 
and  the  tenderness  is  sometimes  extreme.  The  tongue  is  frequently  reddened, 
dry,  and  cracked ;  in  some  cases  it  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  creamy  coat- 
ing, and  sometimes  it  preserves  its  natural  appearance. 

During  the  second  stage,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  frequently 
of  a  brownish,  approaching  to  a  black,  appearance  ;  they  resemble  sometimes 
tar  or  molasses.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  blood,  so  altered, 
however,  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal,  that  its  morphological 
characters  are  not  demonstrable.  Uric  acid  and  the  triple  phosphates  may  be 
found  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  Sometimes  blood  but  little  altered 
is  passed  from  the  bowels.  Diarrhoea  in  this,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  rare. 
The  abdomen  is  soft  and  seldom  meteorized.  The  melsenic  discharges  gene- 
rally precede  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit;  they  have  been  called  the 
"  black  vomit  stools." 

Albuminuria  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  grave  or  fatal  cases.  Hyaline 
and  granular  casts,  red  blood -corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  epithelium 
from  the  bladder  are  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.^  A  scanty  secretion 
of  urine  or  suppression  not  infrequently  precedes  a  fatal  ending.  Uraemia 
occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  urine  in  certain  cases  becomes 
of  a  yellow  or  orange  color  from  bile-staining,  and  it  is  sometimes  bloody. 

Yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  whence  the  disease  derives  its  name, 
occurs  after  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  yellow,  and 
this,  with  the  redness,  gives  to  the  eye  a  striking  and  peculiar  appearance. 

«  Vide  The  Urine  in  Yellow  Fever,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Holland,  in  the  London  Practi- 
tioner,  July,  1879,  and  the  American  Practitioner,  Sept.  1879. 
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The  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  especially  marked  on  the  chest  and  upper 
extremities.  The  jaundice  is  probably  hepatogenous,  but  it  is  considered  by 
some  as  hematogenous.  It  exists  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  it 
occurs  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  fatal  than  of  non-fatal  cases — in  fact, 
it  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  yellowness  continues  after 
death  and  into  convalescence. 

Hemorrhage  in  various  situations,  other  than  the  stomach,  intestine,  and 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  is  ofleo  a 
striking  feature  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  from  the  nostrils,  gums,  otems 
wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  from  the  eyes,  meatus 
auditorius,  finger-nails,  holes  bored  in  the  ears  for  ear-rings,  etc.  Petechia 
and  vi bices  are  sometimes  observed. 

As  regards  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  and  the  muscular  ST^tero, 
coma  and  convulsions  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are  prolablr 
dependent  on  uraemia.  Delirium  is  observed,  but  frequently  the  mind 
remains  clear.  Delirium  may  exist  during  the  fever,  and  disappear  after- 
ward. Generally  there  is  notable  muscular  prostration,  but  to  this  rule  there 
are  remarkable  exceptions.  Patients  sometimes  do  not  take  to  the  bed,  bat 
keep  about  their  usual  avocations,  not  thinking  themselves  much  ill,  often  a 
few  hours  before  death.  These  have  been  called  "  walking  case$(."  Ku^b 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  stood  up  before  a  glass  and  shaved  him- 
self on  the  day  of  his  death.  In  a  case  cited  by  Bartlett,  the  patient,  a 
soldier,  continued  to  do  duty  until  black  vomit  took  place.  In  another  ra<«*, 
the  patient  dictated  and  signed  a  letter  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death. 
Cartw right  cited  an  instance  of  a  shoemaker  who  nearly  finished  a  shoe  iIk 
day  before  his  death.  Fenner  saw  a  patient  quietly  reading  a  book  aft<-r 
the  black  vomit  had  occurred.  These  cases  exemplify  a  kind  of  clHr.*rfiiI 
delirium,  as  it  was  called  by  La  Roche,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  hiins<?if 
well  or  but  little  ill. 

The  physiognomy  of  patients  is  described  by  different  writers  with  a  pw«l 
deal  of  metaphor,  but  nearly  all  state  that  it  is  characteristic.  Tlie  face  i« 
flushed.  The  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  described  by  different  writers  «5 
injected,  brilliant,  transparent,  fiery,  and  glassy.  To  the  facies  »  applied 
the  following  terms:  suffering,  dejection,  anxiety,  anguish,  despair,  termr. 
stupidity,  vacancy,  astonishment,  suUenness,  etc.  The  diversity  of  tb*^>«e 
terms  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy  is  IfM  dis- 
tinctive than  observers  have  generally  supposed ;  at  all  events,  it  appears  to 
be  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  characteristic  appearance  by  lanpae*"* 

The  duration  of  the  disease  after  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  variable ;  it  %-ariv-< 
from  twelve  hours  to  three  or  four  days.  In  cases  of  great  gravity,  the  dara- 
tion  is  brief,  the  disease  running  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Writers  recognize  a  third  stage  in  fatal  cases,  called  the  stage  of  coUapi«e,  or 
the  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  collapsed  condition  is  denoted  by  prt>>tr»tioa« 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremitte5«  \om  d^« 
lirium  in  some  cases,  the  intellect  remaining  clear  in  other  ca^^.  m*  thaa 
indifference  or  apathy  generally  existing  as  in  cases  of  epidemic  cbt»l<»ni — 
these  symptoms  showing  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia.  Coma  and  ctfiiTu!- 
sions  sometimes  occur  in  this  stage,  attributable,  probably,  to  umnia.  Ir. 
some  cases  this  period  is  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  jactitatioiu  ^od 
general  distress;  but  in  other  cases  the  patient  remains  quiet  and  mxvm  fr*'^ 
from  sofl^ering. 

If  death  do  not  take  place,  the  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  cotivaleyrtfc-^. 
When  the  disease  passes  to  the  second  stage,  and  presents  the  grave  «tids« 
toms  belonging  to  this  stage,  namely,  black  vomit,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  thr  r«  * 
CO  very  is  always  slow,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever  having  Booe  \«r 
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less  of  the  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state.  Belapses  sometimes  occur  after 
convalescence  appears  to  be  declared. 

In  mild  cases  the  disease  ends  in  convalescence  directly  after  the  paroxysm 
of  fever.  Whenever  an  epidemic  prevails,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  devoid  of  any  gravity.  In  these  cases  a  slight  chill  occurs,  followed 
by  moderate  pyrexia  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  recovery  quickly 
takes  place.  These  cases  would  not  be  recognized  as  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
except  from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 
When  this  mild  form  of  the  disease  occurs,  it  is  not  infrequently  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  patients  have  had  the  disease  or  not. 

More  severe  cases  are  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia.  The 
term  inflammatory,  often  applied  to  these  cases,  is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  the 
intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  due  to  inflammation,  but  to  the  fever 
per  se.  Malignant  cases  are  those  characterized  by  black  vomit,  or  profuse 
hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  followed  by  collapse  or  exhaustion,  and  also 
cases  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occur  with  suppression  of  urine. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Shortness  of  its  career  is  a  dis* 
tinguishing  feature.  In  the  shortest  cases,  death  or  convalescence  takes 
place  in  from  two  to  three  days.  According  to  La  Roche,  the  duration  varies 
from  three  to  nine  days.     The  average  duration  is  less  than  a  week. 

Causation. — The  peculiar  features  of  this  disease,  its  limitation  within 
certain  geographical  boundaries,  and  its  occurrence  as  an  epidemic,  warrant 
the  inference  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a  special  cause.  Does  the 
special  cause  emanate  from  the  bodies  of  those  aflected  with  the  disease ;  in 
other  words,  is  the  disease  contagious?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Volumes  have  been  written  by  contagionists  and  non-contagion- 
ists  in  defence  of  the  two  opposing  doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  the  question 
18  one  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  commerce  and  quarantine  laws, 
as  well  as  on  the  precautionary  measures  respecting  exposure  in  visiting  or 
attending  upon  those  aflTected  with  the  disease.  For  a  full  consideration  of 
this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  in  extenso  of  yellow  fever, 
and  especially  to  the  elaborate  treatise  by  La  Roche.  I  shall  simply  state 
the  grounds  which  substantiate  the  non -contagiousness  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  disease  is  confined  within  certain  territorial  limits.  In  this  respect 
it  diflTers  from  most  diseases  the  contagiousness  of  which  is  established.  Even 
in  localities  in  which  it  is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  it  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  a  circumscribed  area. 

2.  The  rise  and  progress  of  epidemics  are  not  consistent  with  its  difliision  by 
contagion.  For  example,  Fenner,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  traced  the  first 
30  or  40  cases  in  the  epidemic  at  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  and  ascertained  that 
the  disease  broke  out  in  different  places  among  persons  who  could  have  had 
no  communication  with  each  other.  Fenner  investigated  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  disease  in  New  Orleans  for  twelve  years,  and  stated  that  he 
never  found  the  least  proof  of  personal  communicability.  This  is  alike  true 
of  epidemics  in  other  places.' 

3.  In  certain  places  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  sporadic  cases  occur 
almost  every  year.  According  to  Fenner  a  summer  never  passes  in  which 
there  are  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sporadic  cases  in  New  Orleans,  but 
the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic  only  in  certain  years.  Were  the  disease 
contagious,  it  should  be  diffused  more  or  less  whenever  there  are  any  cases 
of  it. 

>  Vide  article  on  "  Epidemiological  ConoluBions  and  Saggestiona,"  in  Brit,  and  For. 
Medioo-Chirurg.  Review,  Cot.  1870,  page  484. 
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4.  When  it  prevails  aa  an  epidemic,  it  spreads  too  rapidly  to  be  diSbsed 
by  contagion. 

5.  Persons  going  from  a  district  where  it  prevails  into  a  district  where 
it  does  not  exist,  and  becoming  attacked  in  the  latter,  do  not  commanicate 
the  disease.     There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  rule,  and  the  appa-*' 
rent  exceptions  are  so  few,  and  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is  most  logical  to 
explain  them  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of  contagion. 

6.  Persons  brought  into  close  contact  with  yellow  fever  patients — physi- 
cians, nurses,  other  hospital  patients,  etc. — do  not  contract  the  disease. 

7.  Epidemics  run  a  certain  course,  as  respects  duration,  and  abruptly  end. 
in  this  respect  resembling  epidemics  of  cholera.  The  disease  should  prerail 
longer  and  disappear  more  slowly,  if  propagated  by  contagion.  Like  other 
epidemics,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  becomes  milder  by  continuance  ;  it  appears 
to  absorb  other  diseases  while  it  continues,  in  this  respect  resembling  epidemic 
cholera,  and  its  prevalence  is  arrested  by  cold.  These  facts,  especially  the 
two  latter,  are  not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

8.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  had  an  extensive  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  disease  believe  it  to  be  non-con ti^ous. 

9.  Experiments  to  test  the  question  of  communicability,  by  inocolation, 
by  swallowing  the  black  vomit,  and  by  the  utmost  possible  exposure^  hav« 
led  to  negative  results.  To  cite  one  among  many  experimental  observation.s 
Dowler  gives  the  following  account:  In  1805,  Don  CabaneUos,  a  Spanianl, 
slept  at  night  with  his  children  in  beds,  in  the  Lazaretto,  in  which  yeDow 
fever  victims  had  died.  For  submitting  the  question  of  contagion  to  this 
personal  test  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Royal  Household,  with  an  annnitT 
of  1200  dollars.  A  number  of  galley  slaves  who  accompanied  him  had  on<; 
year's  imprisonment  remitted.  The  whole  party  amounted  to  fifty,  and  do 
one  suffered  any  harm. 

10.  Complete  seclusion  has  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  disease. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  which  others  might  be  addeil, 
yellow  fever  is  not  produced  by  means  of  a  contagium.  Yellow  fever,  then*- 
fore,  is  a  purely  miasmatic  infectious  disease,  using  these  terms  as  alreadj 
defined  (vide  page  89).  Another  question  arises  in  connection  with  that  at' 
contagion,  namely,  may  not  the  infection  be  transported  in  clothing,  merclian- 
dise,  etc.,  and  the  disease  be  in  this  way  imported?  Facts  establish  the 
affirmative  to  this  question.  The  special  cause  can  in  this  way  be  distribated 
by  vessels,  railroads,  and  other  conveyances.  The  fact  of  the  disease  beine 
portable  renders  judicious  quarantine  restrictions  of  vital  importance,  but  in 
view  of  its  non- contagiousness,  the  restrictions  need  not  include  the  deten- 
tion of  persons. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  infection  we  have  not,  as  yet,  demonstrative  proof. 
Something,  however,  is  known  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
It  is  indigenous  in  warm  climates.  Yellow  fever  is  rarely  developed  south 
of  20°  (south)  or  north  of  40°  (north)  latitude.  It  prevails  more  in  the 
Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Eoroiie 
and  America  than  in  Africa.  In  the  Western  world  it  prevails  especially  in 
the  commercial  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  oa 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  rarely  prevails 
in  rural  situations.  It  prevails  only  in  the  summer  season  in  other  than 
tropical  climates,  and  in  the  latter  chiefly  during  the  hottest  months.  A  high 
temperature  is  essential  to  its  causation,  but  in  yellow  fever  localities  epi* 
demies  do  not  always  occur  in  the  years  in  which  the  temperature  is  highest. 
Humidity  has  been  supposed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  this 
is  not  conclusively  established.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  con* 
necting  the  causation  with  any  known  meteorological  conditions  other  than  a 
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high  temperature.  As  stated  bj  Nott,  the  special  cause  is  rncMt  active  near 
the  ground ;  persons  on  a  ground  floor  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than 
those  in  stories  above.  The  miasm  is  more  active  at  night  than  in  the  day- 
time. 

In  localities  where  the  disease  prevails  often,  the  conditions  for  its  develop- 
ment do  not  uniformly  exist  during  the  hot  seasons.  Epidemics  occur  only  in 
certain  years.  It  would  seem  that  the  efficiency  of  the  special  cause  is  favored 
by  the  co-operation  of  other  causes,  and,  hence,  sanitary  measures — drainage, 
sewerage,  removal  of  filth,  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  etc. — contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  yellow  fever  epidemics. 

Unacclimation  is  a  condition  pertaining  to  individual  susceptibility.  Natives 
of  yellow  fever  localities  are  rarely  attacked.  Particular  epidemics,  however, 
have  been  characterized  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  among  the  native 
population.  Not  having  experienced  the  disease  is  another  personal  con- 
dition. The  disease  having  been  once  experienced,  the  susceptibility  to  the 
special  cause,  as  a  rule,  is  extinguished.  The  number  of  persons  who  have 
the  disease  more  than  once  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  number  of  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  smallpox  and  typhus  render  the  system  insusceptible 
ever  afterward  to  the  special  causes  of  these  diseases.  Acclimation,  as  regards 
this  disease,  is  complete  only  when  the  disease  has  been  experienced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  negro  race  is  singularly  exempt  from  a  liability 
to  this  disease.  Statistics  show  the  mortality  among  negroes  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  stated,  however,  by  Fenner  that  the  insusceptibility  is  not  nearly 
UA  great  as  mortuary  statistics  would  seem  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
tliut  the  disease  in  the  negro  is  almost  invariably  mild,  and  not  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  The  suceptibility  is  not  affected  by  age ;  persons  of  different 
ages,  inclusive  of  infancy,  are  liable  to  the  disease.  Statistics  show  a  larger 
prof»ortion  of  cases  among  males  than  females. 

The  special  cause  is  destroyed  by  cold.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation that  an  epidemic  is  arrested  by  one  or  two  hard  frosts.  '<  It  is  killed 
like  insects  and  plants  by  a  temperature  of  82^  F.'"  Epidemics,  however, 
liave  a  self-limited  duration.  Fenner  noted  that,  at  New  Orleans  repeatedly, 
the  disease  disappeared  before  the  occurrence  of  frost.  An  epidemic  rarely 
continues  longer  than  from  CO  to  70  days.  Barlow  calculated  the  average 
duration  of  yellow  fever  epidemics,  and  finds  it  to  be  58.33  days,  being 
somewhat  longer  than  the  mean  duration  of  epidemics  of  cholera. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  special  cause,  or  infection,  as  already  stated,  positive 
proof  has  not,  as  yet,  been  obtained ;  but  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  si)e- 
ciiic  germs  or  organisms  is  as  logically  established  as  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
infectious  diseases  the  causes  of  which  have  not  been  demonstrated.  Assum- 
ing the  existence  of  yellow  fever  germs,  the  production  of  the  disease  by  filth 
or  any  local  conditions,  without  the  presence  of  these  germs,  can  only  be 
considered  as  possible  by  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. While,  as  already  stated,  certain  obvious  local  conditions  may  have 
an  auxiliary  agency,  that  these  conditions  are  essential  is  disproved  by  in- 
ittances  in  which  the  disease  is  developed  in  situations  as  healthy  as  possible 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  multiplication  of  germs  without  the  body, 
therefore,  may  take  place  irrespective  of  any  apparent  local  causes.  The 
organisms  which  furnish  the  yellow  fever  germs  are  exotic  as  regards  most, 
if  not  all,  parts  of  this  country.  The  sporadic  cases  which  appear  in  New 
Orleans  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic,  are  probably  due  to 
^nns  which  have  escaped  destruction,  having  been  placed  under  circum- 
ataoces  favorable  for  retaining  their  vitality.    This  has  been  called  ths 

>  Nott,  op,  ek. 
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<<  laying  over"  or  the  ''  hibernation  of  germs."  Germs  attached  to  dothiiif, 
or  other  articles,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  probably  retain  their 
vitality  and  infective  capability  for  a  long  period. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  variable.  It  varies  between  two  and  fifteen 
days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  ij( 
these  numbere.  Campbell  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  the  period  was 
nearly  six  weeks.* 

Diagnosis. — The  access  of  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  during  the 
febrile  or  first  stage,  present  nothing  very  distinctive.  All  observers  agree 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis  during  this  stage.  In 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  at  the  end  of  this  stage  ter- 
minates in  convalescence.  These  cases  would  not  be  considered  as  ca£«es  of 
yellow  fever  except  during  an  epidemic.  The  disease  in  these  cases  pres^its 
the  characters  of  a  febricula.  The  symptoms  which  have  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance are,  the  abruptness  of  the  attack,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  suf- 
fusion or  redness  of  the  eyes. 

In  cases  progressing  beyond  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  presenting  the  grave 
events  which  are  liable  to  follow,  the  diagnostic  features  are  sufficiently  di^ 
tinctive.  They  are,  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  black  vomit, 
hemorrhages  elsewhere  than  from  the  stomach,  epigastric  tendi^mess,  8lowne>$ 
of  the  pulse  in  certain  cases,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  suppression  or  a 
scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  phenomena  denoting  collapse.  All  tht^% 
events  are  not  present  in  every  case,  but  generally  enough  of  them  to  render 
the  diagnosis  positive.  The  march  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue  from  tbe 
end  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  or  the  first  stage,  in  well-marked  cases,  is  pecu- 
liar, and  it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  affection. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  varies  much  in  diflfereni 
epidemics.  The  range  of  variation  is  from  10  to  75  per  centum?  The 
average  mortality,  according  to  calculations  by  La  Roche,  is  1  in  2.32.  Tl^e 
rate  of  mortality  differs  in  different  periods  of  the  same  epidemic,  the  rale 
being  a  decrease  in  the  rate  as  the  epidemic  approaches  its  termination. 

Unfavorable  prognostics  are,  yellowness  of  the  surface,  black  vomit,  preat 
diminution  or  suppression  of  urine,  abundant  hemorrhage  in  any  situatioo. 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  jactitation,  hiccough,  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
coma.  Of  these  symptoms,  black  vomit  and  suppression  of  urine  are  aliiM(4 
invariably  forerunners  of  death.  Coma  and  convulsions  are  fatal  aymptoms 
dependent  on  ursemia. 

A  favorable  prognosis  cannot  be  confidently  entertained  in  any  case  of  this 
disease.  Unfavorable  events  are  liable  to  occur  when,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  favorable.  Black  vomit,  hemor- 
rhage elsewhere,  uraemic  convulsions  or  coma,  are  liable  to  occur  unexpect- 
edly in  cases  which  appear  to  be  progressing  favorably. 

Exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  ursmic  ooma, 
the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia. 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  to  be 
premised  that  no  specific  remedy  has  been  discovered ;  there  is  no  known 
plan  of  treatment  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  cut  short  the  disease. 
Another  consideration  to  be  premised  is,  the  disease,  exclusive  of  malignant 

■  The  Yellow  Fever  Germ  on  Coast  and  Inland,  by  Henry  F.  nMi^fHIi^  ILD. 

Trans,  of  the  Med.  Association  of  Georgia,  1879. 
'  Da  Costa,  Medical  Diagnosis. 
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caseSf  tends  to  recovery.     Mild  jellow  fever  is  a  very  mild  disease,  not  tend- 
ing to  destructive  lesions  of  either  the  solids  or  fluids ;  nor  does  it  tend  to 
'continue  indefinitely,  if  not  arrested,  like  intermittent  fever. 

A  third  preliminary  consideration  is  tliat,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
malignant  cases,  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal.  Hence,  a  large  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  is  by  no  means  proof  of  injudicious  treatment.  And  a  fourth 
couMderation  is  that  different  epidemics  differ  as  regards  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  mild  and  malignant  cases.  In  some  epidemics  the  majority  of 
ca^es  are  mild,  in  others  malignant.  It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  recoveries 
under  a  certain  plan  of  treatment  may  be  no  test  of  the  superiority  of  that 
plan.  Measures  which  appear  to  be  eminently  successful  in  one,  may  appear 
e<jually  to  fail  in  another,  epidemic,  the  difference  being  due  to  variations  as 
res{>ects  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue. 

In  cases  of  mild  yellow  fever,  no  active  interference  is  required.  Quietude, 
restricted  diet,  ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  regulations,  together  with  such 
palliative  measures  as  particular  symptoms  in  individual  cases  may  indicate, 
suffice  for  the  treatment.  The  palliative  measures  will  embrace  anodyne 
an<l  refrigerant  remedies,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  sponging  of  the  body, 
laxatives  in  some  cases,  etc.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
di><*ase  may  become  malignant  in  cases  which  are  at  first  mild  in  appearance. 
It  is  im|K)ssible  always  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  the  cases  which  will  prove 
to  be  mild ;  hence,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  grave;  symptoms.  For  this  end,  hygienic  measures 
are  especially  or  chiefly  important.  Patients  should  at  once  give  up  to  the 
disea.se  and  take  to  the  bed.  As  complete  rest  of  body  and  mind  as  practi- 
cable* is  to  be  enforced.  The  services  of  a  faithful  and  ext)erienced  nurse  are 
of  more  importance  than  any  medication.  Free  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and 
other  sanitary  measures  are  not  less  important  in  this  than  in  other  forms  of 
fever. 

In  cases  characterized  by  intensity  of  fever  during  the  febrile  paroxysm, 
no  one  entertains  at  the  present  time  the  propriety  of  bloodletting.  Anti- 
pyretic measures  of  treatment,  namely,  cold  sponging  and  the  wet  sheet,  are 
rutionally  indicated.  Data  are  not  as  yet  available  for  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  these  measures  in  preventing  the  grave  events  of  the  disease 
and  lt^«M^ning  its  mortality. 

Pur«;atives  have  been  much  employed  in  this  as  in  most  other  diseases. 
Dnu^tir  or  active  purgatives  do  harm  by  increasing  the  gastro-intestinal 
irritation  and  producing  exhaustion.  Even  if  well  borne,  it  is  difficult  to 
H*e  wliat  indication  they  fulfil  which  may  not  be  equally  fulfilled  by  mild 
laxatives  or  simple  enemas.  The  latter  are  indicated  by  constipation.  Pur- 
gation, except  in  some  cases  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  urea,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Emetics,  which  have  also  been  much  used,  are  contra-indicated  by 
the  gastric  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  history  of  yellow  fever. 

MfTCury  has  been  considered  as  im()ortant  in  this  disease.  Calomel  in 
I«r]prff5  d(wc9  has  been  much  used,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  desirable  to 
prTxluco  ptyalism.  This  practice  has  now  but  few  advocates.  Facts  do  not 
vrarrant  the  opinion  that  mere u rial izat ion  is  in  any  sense  curative,  and  the 
W-^llmony  of  most  physicians  who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
<ii««>2i.-«e,  is  adverse  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  any  form. 

Measurf's  to  relieve  g{u«tric  irritability  are  often  indicated.  For  this  end, 
counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  may  Ix*.  employed  by  means  of  small 
blisters,  dry.cupping,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  liniments*  Anodynes,  given 
either  per  orem  or  by  the  hypodermic  methenl,  are  indicated  for  this  end. 
Other  remedies  are,  chloroform  in  small  doses,  prussic  acid,  and  creasote* 
Ice  swallowed  in  small  pieces  has  been  found  useful  in  allaying  irritability  of 
05 
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the  stomach.  To  prevent  black  Tomit,  and  with  a  view  to  arrest  gaetric 
hemorrhage  when  it  has  occurred,  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium  has  been 
much  extolled.  With  reference  to  this  event,  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  ingesta.  Milk  with  lime-water,  not  given  in  large  quaDtitj, 
is  probably  the  best  article  of  diet.  If  sustaining  measures  be  not  indicated, 
bland  liquids  only  should  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Hemorrhages  elsewhere  call  for  local  styptics  if  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage be  accessible,  and  for  ergot  or  other  haemostatics.  In  a  case  related  to 
me  by  a  former  colleague,  life  was  apparently  saved  by  the  transfumn  o.' 
blood. 

Great  restlessness  and  vigilance  call  for  opium  or  other  anodyne  remedies. 
Deficiency  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  an  indication  for  diuretic  remedies  if 
they  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  for  measures  to  produce  diaphoresis  if 
diuretics  be  not  borne  or  if  they  prove  inoperative.  If  symptoms  be  pre^nt 
denoting  ursemia,  the  hot  air  bath  should  be  employed.  Under  these  dream- 
stances,  elaterium  or  some  other  hydragogue  may  be  advisable,  if  relief  be 
not  procured  by  diaphoresis. 

Sustaining  measures  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  a  tendency  to  collapse 
or  death  by  asthenia  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms.  The  irritability  of  the 
stomach  may  interfere  with  the  sustaining  treatment.  The  forms  of  stimulos 
and  nourishment  are  to  be  selected  which,  on  trial,  are  found  to  be  be>: 
borne.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  given  per  enema,  if  not  retained  by  th«; 
stomach.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine, 
who  had  experienced  this  disease  in  its  severe  or  malignant  form,  attributed 
their  recovery  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
when  a  fatal  termination  was  regarded  as  imminent,  a  favorable  change  oc- 
curred immediately  after  champagne  had  been  given  freely. 

Measures  for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  relate,  1st,  to  the  removal  of  local 
conditions  which  favor  the  multiplication  of  the  disease-germs,  2d,  to  qnarantine 
regulations,  and  Sd,  to  disinfection.  The  first  of  these  three  divisions  embractrs 
all  that  pertains  to  public  and  private  hygiene.  The  local  conditions  espe- 
cially important  as  auxiliary  causes  are  unknown,  and,  therefore,  it  can  oolr 
be  hoped  that  they  will  be  reached  by  rendering  sanitary  measures  as  com- 
plete  as  practicable^  But,  be  these  measures  never  so  complete,  they  do  noc 
make  superfluous  those  of  quarantine  and  disinfection.  The  object  of  quar- 
antine regulations  is  that  the  disease-germs  shall  not  be  imported.  To  effect 
this  object,  either  there  must  be  non-intercourse  with  places  in  which  tl-cr 
disease  prevails,  or  all  articles  of  merchandise,  clothing,  etc.,  brought  there- 
from must  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  To  be  efiicient,  quarantine  regulations 
must  include,  not  only  vessels  from  infected  parts,  but  inland  transportation 
by  railroads  and  other  conveyances.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  beins 
carried  by  the  living  body  after  disinfection  of  the  wearing  apparel,  nor  by 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Detention  of  the  well  or  the  sick  is,  therefore,  a 
needless  precaution,  except  to  prevent  groundless  popular  apprehensioos.  If 
importation  of  the  germs  have  taken  place,  the  houses  with  their  sorroond- 
ings  in  which  cases  occur,  should  be  instantly  and  completely  disinfected. 
The  object  now  is  to  <<  stamp  out"  the  disease.  There  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  this  object  may  be  effected  if  measures  of  disinfection  be  promptlv 
and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  nnacclimated  persona  should  aTx>i4 
going  within  the  infected  area,  except  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  they  who 
are  already  within  this  area  should  leave  it,  unless  there  are  moliT«s  ibr 
remaining  which  render  the  risk  of  life  justifiable  and  praiseworthy. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

Variolft,  or  Smallpox  —  AnAtomlcftl  Oharaoteri  —  GUnicftl  History  —  Oauiation — Diagnosis— 
Prognosis— Treatment.  Yarloloid,  or  Modified  Smallpox.  Vaccinia,  or  Oowpox.  Varicella, 
or  Oliieken-pox. 

THE  fevers  which  remain  to  be  considered  are  characterized  by  an  eruption 
or  exanthem,  and  hence  they  are  called  eruptive  or  exanthematous 
fevers.  The  continued  fevers,  typhus  and  typhoid,  have  also  an  eruption, 
but  the  eruption  is  less  constant  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  eruptive 
fevers.  The  eruptive  fevers  are  variola^  or  smallpox,  including  the  modified 
form  known  as  varioloid;  varicella^  commonly  called  chicken-pox ;  rubeola^ 
or  measles;  scarlatina^  or  scarlet  fever;  and  roseola,  or  rose-rash.  The 
eruption  in  two  of  these  fevers  is  moist,  that  is,  vesicular  or  pustular ;  this  is 
true  of  variola  and  varicella.  In  the  remainder  the  eruption  is  dry,  and  is 
properly  an  efflorescence  or  rash.  To  the  latter  kind  of  eruption  the  term 
exanthem  is,  strictly  speaking,  restricted. 

The  eruptive  fevers  were  formerly  considered  as  varieties  of  one  disease, 
and  the  individuality  of  each  was  not  fully  settled  much  before  the  present 
century.  Each  is  a  distinct  species  of  fever,  having  phenomena  and  laws 
peculiar  to  it,  and  its  own  special  cause.  All,  with  the  exception  of  roseola, 
are  propagated  by  special  causes  reproduced  within  the  body ;  that  is,  they 
are  communicable  diseases. 

The  division  of  the  career  of  the  disease  into  stages  is  the  same  in  all  the 
emptive  fevers.  The  first  stage  is  the  stage  of  invasion  or  the  access;  this 
stage  begins  with  the  first  manifestations  of  disease,  and  ends  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  second  stage  is  the  stage  of  the  eruption, 
and  extends  from  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  appears  to  its  disappear- 
ance ;  this  stage  is  subdivided  in  variola.  The  stage  of  desquamation,  or 
desiccation,  follows  the  eruptive  stage,  and  either  constitutes,  or  is  followed 
by,  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  consideration  of  these  fevers  will  also 
embrace  the  periods  of  incubation,  and  certain  events  liable  to  occur  after  the 
diaeaae,  or  sequels. 

▼ariola.     Smallpox. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination,  hy  the  immortal  Jenner,  toward  the  close  o1 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  divested  this  disease  of  much  of  the  importance 
which  it  had  in  the  two  previous  centuries,  when  it  ranked  first  among  the 
acote  affections  destructive  of  human  life.  It  is  not,  however,  so  rare,  even 
in  its  unmodified  form,  at  the  present  day,  but  tlmt  cases  are  liable  to  come 
ander  the  observation  of  every  practitioner.  The  gravity  and  loathsomeness 
of  the  disease,  together  with  its  contagiousness,  render  highly  important  an 
emriy  diagnosis  and  judicious  management.  I  shall  consider  first  unmodified 
Tariola,  and  afterward,  under  a  separate  head,  the  modified  form  of  the  disease 
known  as  varioloid.  The  latter  head  will  embrace  the  consideration  of  variola 
modooed  by  inoculation. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  characteristic  lesion  of  smallpox  is  ihe 
eruption.  The  successive  stages  of  the  eruption  are  the  macule,  the  papule, 
the  vesicle,  and  the  pustule.  The  pustule  undergoes  desiccation.  The  marttU 
is  a  reddish,  slightly  elevated  spot  due  to  congestion  of  a  circumscribed  portion 
of  the  skin.  The  microscope  shows  that  in  this  stage  the  capillaries^  of  the 
papillae  of  the  corium  are  dilated,  tortuous,  and  elongated.  The  connective 
tissue  of  the  papillse  is  slightly  (Edematous.  Tlie  papule  is  due  chieflv  lu 
swelling  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  to  the  appearance  in 
the  same  situation  of  little  cavities  containing  a  clear  fluid.  It  is  to  be  netted 
that  cavities  holding  fluid  are  present  in  the  papule  as  well  as  in  the  vesicif , 
but  in  the  latter  they  are  so  large  that  the  vesicular  structure  is  evident  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  swelling  of  the  epithelium  and  the  small  cavities  air 
present  chiefly  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  According  to 
many  writers,  the  lowest  layer  of  cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii  is  unchanged  in 
this  and  in  the  vesicular  stage  of  the  eruption.  Weigert,^  however,  has  shown 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  pock  the  lowest  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  have 
undergone  a  peculiar  metamorphosis,  by  which  they  are  transformed  into 
irregularly  shaped,  opaque  masses  devoid  of  nuclei.  To  this  cliange  he  ha^ 
given  the  name  diphtheroid  metamorphosis,  as  it  resembles  the  change  de> 
scribed  by  Wagner  as  occurring  in  the  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes  in 
diphtheria.  The  metamorphosis  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  coagulation- 
necroses  described  in  Part  First,  pages  52  and  53.  The  body  of  the  cell  'm 
changed  into  a  substance  which  Weigert  compares  in  its  properties  to  fibrin, 
the  nucleus  disappears,  and  the  altered  cells  present  a  variety  of  shapes,  some 
being  branched,  and  others  formless  clumps.  Weigert  regards  this  necrosi5 
of  cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii  as  the  first  and  the  characteristic  eflTect  of  the 
smallpox  poison  upon  the  skin.  The  diphtheroid  metamorphosis  affects  only 
a  certain  number  of  cells  in  the  base  of  the  pock.* 

Another  alteration  which  many  of  the  epithelial  cells  undergo,  is  the  for- 
mation in  their  protoplasm  of  spaces  or  cavities  containing  a  clear,  seroos 
fluid.  This  alteration  has  been  called  serous  infiltration  and  vesicular  or 
dropsical  transformation  of  the  cells.  The  cells  in  the  upper  and  the  middle 
layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii  are  those  chiefly  affected.  At  first  a  clear  rin; 
forms  around  the  nucleus;  this  transparent  zone  increases  in  size  until  nearly 
the  whole  cell  is  converted  into  a  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
outer  border  of  the  cell.  One  nucleus  and  sometimes  several  nuclei  mar  be 
found  in  the  cavity,  or  the  latter  may  contain  nothing  but  a  tninspareni  or 
slightly  turbid  liquid.  In  this  vesicular  transformation  the  cell  becomes 
swollen,  so  that  the  cavity  may  be  larger  than  the  original  cell.  The  bound- 
aries separating  adjacent  cell-cavities  may  become  ruptured,  so  thai  by  the 
coalescence  of  several  cavities  larger  spaces  with  irregular  walls  are  fonned. 
In  this  way  many  explain  the  formation  of  the  vesicle  out  of  the  papoie 
(Wagner,  Cornll,  Leioir).  According  to  this  view,  in  the  papule  a  larpf 
number  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  upper  Malpighian  layers  become  swoUtm 

1  Weigert,  Anatomisohe  Beitrage  znr  Lehre  von  den  Pocken,  Theil  I.,  BnaUa, 
1874. 

'  This  is  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  bj  tho^e  who  bare 
failed  to  confirm  Weigert's  observations  on  this  point.  A  perpendicular  section 
through  the  periphery  of  the  pock  will  often  contain  none  of  the  necmeed  ceils.  Er»-rT 
section  of  a  series  passing  throngh  the  entire  thickness  of  the  pock  must  be  exaiaiD«^l 
before  it  can  be  said  that  a  focns  of  diphtheroid  metamorphosis  is  absent.  I^eloir,  ia 
his  recent  elaborate  article  on  the  formation  of  pustules  and  vedicles  (Arehirce  dt 
Phys.,  1H80,  p.  307),  seems  to  be  under  the  misapprehension  that  Weigert  holds  th« 
opinion  that  every  epithelial  Ctill  in  the  pock  loses  its  nucleos  and  undergoes  eoago 
latiou-necrosis. 
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and  transformed  into  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  hj  the  con- 
densed peripheral  layers  of  the  cell.  These  cavities,  by  rupture  of  their 
walls,  open  into  each  other,  and  when  large  spaces  containing  a  clear  fluid 
have  thus  been  formed,  the  appearance  is  that  of  the  characteristic  smallpox 
vesicle.  The  interior  of  the  vesicle  is  subdivided  by  a  network  or  reticulum 
composed  of  altered  epithelial  cells.  But  the  vesicular  transformation  of 
cells  is  not  the  sole  origin  of  the  small  cavities  of  the  papule,  or  of  the  larger 
spaces  of  the  vesicle.  The  serum  which  transudes  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
cerium  penetrates  the  epidermis,  and  not  only  enters  the  cells,  but  also  makes 
its  way  between  the  cells  which  are  thereby  pushed  apart.  Thus,  spaces 
containing  serum  exist  between  the  cells  as  well  as  within  the  cells.  The 
extra-cellular  accumulation  of  serum  and  the  coalescence  of  intracellular  cavi- 
ties combine  to  form  the  spaces  of  the  smallpox  vesicle. 

The  manner  in  which  the  reticulum  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  formed,  has 
been,  and  is  still,  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  reticulum  consists  of  coarse 
and  of  fine  bands  which  stretch  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  vesicle,  and 
which  interlace  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
these  bands  are  composed  of  more  or  less  altered  epithelial  cells.  Weigert 
believes  that  the  reticulum  is  formed  in  great  part  of  irregular  and  branching 
masses  (called  by  him  Schollen)  which  represent  cells  that  have  undergone 
the  diphtheroid  metamorphosis  or  copulation -necrosis.  Cornil  and  Leloir 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  reticulum  is  formed  mainly  by  the  borders  of  cells 
in  whose  substance  cavities  have  appeared,  these  borders  representing  the 
partitions  between  the  intracellular  cavities.  All,  however,  admit  that  at 
least  some  of  the  bands  are  composed  simply  of  epithelial  cells  which  have 
been  compressed,  elongated,  and  displaced  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  be- 
tween them. 

The  roof  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  composed  of  the  stratum  comeum,  the 
stratum  lucidum,  and  often  some  of  the  upper  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii.^ 
The  sides  of  the  vesicle  are  formed  of  cells  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  rete 
Malpighii ;  the  floor  of  the  vesicle  is  composed  of  the  lowest  cells  of  the  rete 
Malpighii,  some  of  which  have  undergone  the  diphtheroid  metamorphosis. 
Some  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  sides  and  in  the  base  of  the  vesicle  are 
enlarged,  and  often  contain  two  or  more  nuclei.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  these  situations  there  is  an  active  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells. 

A  characteristic  appearance  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  produced  by  a  cen- 
tral depression  in  its  roof.  This  depression  constitutes  the  so-called  umhili' 
ccUion  of  the  vesicle.  Not  every  smallpox  vesicle  is  umbilicated.  Vesicles 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  are  not  umbilicated. 
There  have  been  various  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  umbilication.  Some 
have  attributed  it  to  the  existence  of  a  sweat-gland  or  of  a  hair-follicle  in  the 
centre  of  the  vesicle.  The  umbilication  may,  however,  be  present  in  vesicles 
which  are  not  formed  around  hair-follicles  or  sudoriparous  glands.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  is  that  which  attributes  the  central  depression  to  swell- 
ing and  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  sides  of  the  vesicles.  The 
influence  of  this  cause  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  bands  which  pass  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  vesicle.  These  bands,  the  existence  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  act  as  retinacula  which  hold  down  the  central 

>  The  different  layers  of  the  epidermis  from  without  inward  are:  1,  stratum  cor- 
nerim,  composed  of  non-nuoleated  horny  scales ;  2,  stratum  lacidum,  composed  of 
flattened,  refractive  cells,  with  nuclei  or  rudimentary  nuclei ;  3,  rete  Malpighii  or 
stratum  maoosum,  composed  of  nucleated  epithelial  cells,  the  layer  next  to  the  corium 
being  more  or  letss  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  upper  eel  Is  of  the  rete  Malpighii  con- 
tain peculiar  granules,  and  constitute  the  stratum  granulosum  of  some  histologists. 
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part  of  the  roof,  while  the  sides  of  the  vesicle  are  swollen  bj  the  enlargement 
and  proliferation  of  cells  and  bj  the  accumulation  of  serum. 

The  smallpox  vesicle  is  filled  with  serum,  called,  in  this  sitaation,  Ijmpb. 
The  serum  may  be  perfectly  clear ;  it  usually  contains  a  few  pos-cells  and 
some  granular  material.  Weigert  and  Cohn  have  demonstrated  that  some  of 
the  granular  material  consists  of  micrococci.  The  pus-cells  are  probably  emi- 
grated white  blood-corpuscles.  The  presence  of  pus-cells  in  the  intracellular 
cavities  does  not  prove  that  they  are  produced  by  endogenous  proliferation  of 
the  epithelial  cells.  They  can  wander  into  these  cavities  from  without.  A 
delicate  network  of  fibrillated  fibrin  is  sometimes  found  in  the  lymph  of  the 
vesicle.* 

The  lymph  in  the  vesicles  becomes  more  and  more  clouded  by  the  presence 
of  pus-cells.  By  the  accumulation  of  these  cells  the  vesicle  b  gradually 
transformed  into  a  pftstule.  As  the  pus-cells  increase  in  number  the  reticu- 
lum within  the  vesicle  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  fully  formed  pustule  Gon«t»ts 
of  a  single  cavity.  The  destruction  of  the  reticulum  causes  the  umbilicatioo 
to  disappear. 

In  hemorrhagic  variola  the  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  red  blood-cofrposcles 
instead  of  emigrant  white  corpuscles.  Between  the  corpuscles  b  a  network 
of  fibrin.  Wagner  has  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  these  red  cor- 
puscles escape  from  the  capillaries  in  the  coriuni-papills  by  diapedesii,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  bloodvessels. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  corium  during  the  vesicular  sta<»e 
of  the  eruption,  shows  that  the  papillas  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
pock  are  often  much  lengthened,  while  those  at  the  periphery  may  be  de- 
pressed. Pus-cells  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  corium,  especially 
around  the  vessels  of  the  papills.  These  pus-cells,  which  are  nndoubtedly 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  are  present  in  large  number  during  th«? 
pustular  stage.  The  pustule  may  extend  in  depth  in  consequence  of  soppo- 
ration  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  corium.  The  cicatrices  or  pock-marks  which 
follow  an  attack  of  variola,  are  extensive  and  deep  in  proportion  to  the  extioit 
in  which  the  corium  is  involved  in  the  suppurative  process  during  the  pustular 
stage. 

During  the  stage  of  desiccation  the  contents  of  the  pustule  disintegrate 
and  dry  up.  After  the  pustule  ruptures  and  discharges  its  contents,  brownisb 
scabs  are  formed  by  the  desiccation  of  the  pustular  contents.  Beneath  tbr»e 
scabs  the  epithelium  is  regenerated,  the  new  cells  being  produced  by  prolile* 
ration  from  the  intact  epithelial  cells  (page  41). 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  smallpox,  Weigert  observed  colonies  of  microeocci 
in  bloodvessels  and  lymph-spaces  in  the  corium,  as  well  as  similar  colonies  ia 
the  vesicles. 

The  occurrence  of  the  variolous  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membraiiM  ol 
various  parts  of  the  body  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  clinical 
history.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  ha» 
been  observed  in  cases  of  smallpox.  Weigert  found,  in  a  large  nanbrr  of 
cases,  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  kidneys,  cnlonir* 
of  micrococci  situated  in  the  bloodvessels.  The  cells  around  the»  faactma 
were  at  first  unaltered,  gradually  they  became  necrotic  (coagulation  nectw^  ^ 
and  around  these  necrosed  cells  appeared  emigrated  white  bloods 


■  This  fibrin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  retlcalom  or 
have  been  described.    Some  writers,  howeverf  think  that  the  anbstanopoC  tb* 
thelial  cells  which  form  the  bands  is  changed  into  a  material  res^mbliait  ibiia.    T> 
bodies  of  some  of  the  cells  in  these  bands  seem  to  have  undergone  the 
into  keratine  which  oharaoterises  the  oella  in  the  upper  \mjw%  of  thm 
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These  foci  of  coagulation-necrosiB*  are  generally  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
before  the  pus-cells  accumulate.  The  formation  of  abscesses  is  rare.  The 
spleen  is  sometimes  swollen.  Ecchymoses  are  very  frequently  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  of  the  ureters.  Fonfick  has  em- 
phasised the  fact  that  in  hemorrhagic  variola,  swelling  of  the  spleen  and 
parenchymatous  degenerations  do  not  usually  occur,  probably  because  death 
takes  place  at  such  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen 
is  by  no  means  constant  in  ordinary  smallpox.  In  variola  haemorrhagica, 
hemorrhages  are  present  in  the  interior  of  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  sur- 
face. They  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  in  the 
lungs,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  especially  of  the 
stomach  and  rectum,  in  the  uterus,  rarely  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries, 
or  in  the  testicles.  Functate  hemorrhages  are  present  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes and  in  the  pia  mater.  The  complications  of  smallpox,  which  are  many, 
will  be  noticed  under  the  clinical  history. 

Clinical  Histort. — Differences  pertaining  to  the  eruption,  and  other 
events  embraced  in  the  clinical  history,  in  different  cases,  are  so  great  that 
writers  have  made  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  division  into  con- 
fluent and  discrete  or  distinct  variola  is  generally  adopted.  In  the  latter 
variety  the  vesicles  and  pustules  are  separate  or  distinct  from  each  other.  In 
the  former  variety  coalescence  of  the  vesicles  or  pustules  takes  place.  In 
cases  in  which  coalescence  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  not  over  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  sud'ace  of  the  body,  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
femi-conjluent.  When  tlie  eruption  has  a  hemorrhagic  character  the  disease 
is  callecl  hemorrhagic  variola.  Without  considering  these  varieties  under 
separate  heads,  I  shall  notice  their  distinctive  features  in  connection  with  the 
symptomatology  of  the  several  stages  of  the  disease. 

Stage  of  Invasion, — The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  the  chill  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  chills  occurs,  alternating  with  flushes 
of  heat.  Febrile  movement  follows,  accompanied  generally  by  more  or  less 
perspiration.  The  latter  is  apt  to  contimie,  or  to  recur  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, up  to  the  maturity  of  the  eruption,  a  feature  distinctive  of  this,  as 
compared  with  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  The  febrile  movement  is  known  as 
the  primary  fever.  It  is  often  intense,  the  thermometer  sometimes  showing  a 
rise  to  104^  or  105^.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  prominent  symptoms 
in  this  stage.  The  tongue  becomes  coated.  Fain  is  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium, accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure,  either  with  or  without  notable 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  diarrhoea 
is  sometimes  present,  especially  in  children.  Cephalalgia,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
and  general  debility  are  more  or  less  marked,  as  in  the  early  part  of  other 
essential  fevers;  but  in  this  fever  pain  in  the  loins  is  usually  a  marked 
symptom  and  possesses  diagnostic  importance.  Incomplete  paraplegia  is 
occasionally  observed,  generally  disappearing  with  the  development  of  the 
eruption.  Faralysis  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  retention  of  the  urine, 
sometimes  exists  witliout  paraplegia.  Convulsions  often  attend  the  develop- 
ment of  this  disease  in  children,  and  sometimes  occur  in  adults.  Delirium  is 
an  occasional  symptom. 

I  Weigert  oomp»res  these  necrotic  foci  in  parenohjmatonfl  organs  to  the  eruption 
on  the  skin.  The  first  step  in  the  latter  he  considers  to  he  necrosis  of  the  lowest  cells 
fn  the  rete  Malpighii  from  the  action  of  bacteria.  The  same  necrosis,  according  to 
this  pathologist,  occurs  from  a  similar  cause  in  internal  organs.  The  secondarj  result 
of  the  necrosis  both  on  the  skin  and  in  the  organs  is  a  reactive  inflanmiation. 
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If  the  symptoms  in  this  stage  be  mild,  the  eruption  will  probablj  be  dis- 
crete, but  if  the  chill  be  nOtablj  marked,  the  pyrexia  intense,  the  lamhttr 
pain  severe,  etc.,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  will  prove  to  be  of  the 
confluent  variety. 

The  duration  of  this  stage,  as  a  rule,  is  two  days.  The  emption  beginf  to 
appear  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack.  There  are,  however,  exception^  to 
this  rule.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  appears  on  the  second  or  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  duration  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  occa- 
sionally even  longer.  The  eruption,  if  it  appear  on  the  second  day,  miiy  be 
expected  to  be  confluent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  a{)- 
pearance  of  the  eruption  is  protracted  beyond  the  third  day,  mildness  of  th«* 
disease  is  to  be  expected.  Two  events,  relating  to  the  skin,  are  of  occassional 
occurrence  in  this  stage.  One  of  these  is  a  cutaneous  effloref&cenee  or  nusb. 
The  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  covered  with 
this  erythematic  redness,  i*esembling  the  appearance  in  scarlatina.  The  di^ 
ease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina  when  this  occurs.  In  other  ca:i«> 
the  rash  is  in  isolated  patches,  and  it  may  then  bear  a  resemblance  to  m«si9>U'«. 
The  patches,  however,  arc  not  elevated,  that  is,  they  are  not  papular.  Small 
vesicles  or  sudamina  are  sometimes  observed.  The  efflorescence  ap|>ears  on 
the  second  day  and  continues  only  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  giving 
place  to  the  eruption  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  other  event  is  the  appearance  of  petechise,  that  is,  ecchjmof^^ 
These  may  be  more  or  less  abundant.  They  are  sometimes  very  abundant, 
covering  both  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  In  some  cases  these  foreshadow 
subsequent  hemorrhages ;  but  they  by  no  means  have  always  this  signilicaDce. 
They  do  not  always  denote  severity  of  the  disease;  they  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  mild  cases.  They  continue  during  the  greater  part  of  the  stage  of 
the  eruption. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — The  histological  structure  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
eruption  has  already  been  considered.  It  remains  to  notice  the  clinical 
characters  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption,  as  a  rule,  appears  first  on  the 
face,  especially  about  the  lips  and  chin,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the 
neck  and  wrists  ;  next  on  the  ch^st  and  arms ;  then  over  the  body,  and  last 
on  the  lower  extremities.  Its  diffusion  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface 
occupies  from  one  to  three  days.  Exceptionally  it  is  first  obeerved  on  tlie 
genital  organs,  chiefly  in  young  children,  and  on  the  loins  or  nate^.  It  may 
appear  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  blister  or  sore  existing  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Successive  changes  take  place  in  the  physical  characters  of  the 
eruption,  which,  in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  represent  nearly  all  of  tlte 
cutanei.  At  first  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small  red  spots  or  specks^  some- 
times having  a  purplish  or  livid  color.  It  is  now  a  maculated  emption. 
The  central  part  of  the  macula  becomes  hard,  slightly  elevated,  and  point^^ 
A  change  has  taken  place  from  a  maculated  to  a  papular  eruption.  In  tLi; 
stage  of  its  progress,  the  eruption  is  not  unlike  that  of  measles,  and  the  di^- 
ease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  ibr  the  latter.  The  papula  are  smaller,  rounder, 
and  harder,  and  lack  the  crescentic  or  curvilinear  arrangement  which  charac- 
terizes the  eruption  of  measles.  They  feel  like  small  shot  under  the  skin. 
Next,  a  clear  liquid  becomes  visible  in  the  papula  which  now  become  rrW- 
cula.  This  change  is  observed  24  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
eruption.  After  24  hours  more,  t.  ^.,  48  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  the  vesicles  have  acquired  considerable  size.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  the  stage'of  the  eruption,  the  vesicles  have  attained  to  nearly  or  quite 
their  full  development,  measuring  from  ^  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
raised  from  -^  to  y%  inch  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  More  or  less  of  um 
vesicles  present  a  depression  in  the  centre.     They  are  said  to  be  MWkhiUcoitd. 
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This  appearance  is  hifi^hly  characteristic,  indeed,  almost  pathognomonic.  It 
is  observed  in  no  eruption  other  than  that  of  variola,  excepting  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  and  sometimes  ecthyma.  This  umbilicated  appearance  may  be  dis- 
covered in  some  of  tlie  vesicles,  often  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  discoverable. 
The  vesicles  are  multilocalar,  as  has  already  been  described.  They  contain 
an  opalescent  serum. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  eruption  up  to  the  period  when  the  vesicles 
reach  the  maximum  of  their  development,  if  the  eruption  be  discrete.  In 
the  confluent  variety,  a  diffused  redness  of  the  surface  precedes  the  appear- 
ance of  papules  and  vesicles.  Tliis  diffused  redness  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  error 
of  supposing  this  disease  to  be  measles.  The  vesicles  when  they  first  appear 
have  not  the  determinate  form  of  those  in  discrete  smallpox,  but  run  together 
or  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  the  full 
development  of  the  vesicles,  the  face  and  other  parts  are  covered  with  patches 
of  greater  or  less  size,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  uniformly  raised  by  opalescent 
serum,  resembling  a  blister.  The  whole  of  the  face  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  covered  with  coalescent  vesicles. 

After  the  full  development  of  the  vesicles,  there  is  another  important  change 
in  tlie  eruption.  The  vesicles  become  pustules.  In  other  words,  suppuration 
takes  place.  With  this  change  the  external  characters  are  altered.  The  pocks 
are  more  distended.  The  reticulum  is  broken  up.  The  central  depression 
is  lost,  and  the  pustules  become  pointed.  This  change  from  vesicles  to  pus- 
tules is  accomjianicd  by  general  symptoms  which  show  it  to  be  an  important 
e{)och  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Hence,  with  this  change  begins 
another  stage,  namely,  the  suppurative  stage ^  or  the  stage  of  maturation. 
This  will  claim  consideration  under  a  distinct  head.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
of  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption,  all  except  the  squama  and  tuher^ 
cuia  are  represented  in  the  successive  changes  in  the  eruption  of  smallpox, 
namely,  enumerating  them  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  macuia,  papula^ 
resicuta^  pustula,  and,  in  the  confluent  eruption,  bulla. 

The  eruption  is  not  limited  to  the  skin.  Simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance on  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  may  be  observed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  appears  here  in  tlie 
form  of  round  opaque  spots.  As  no  stratum  corneum  exists  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  formation  of  typical  vesicles  and  of  pustules  does  not  take 
place.  Little  erosions  and  ulcers  rapidly  form  in  the  site  of  the  eruption. 
The  membrane  surrounding  the  spots  is  swollen  and  inflamed.  The  spots 
are  observed  especially  on  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  They  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  on  the  conjunctiva,  leading  some- 
times to  ulcers  and  destruction  of  the  eye ;  within  the  nostrils,  in  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  audi  tori  us,  and  on  the  prepuce  or  vulva.  The  eruption  does 
not  occur  u{)on  serous  membranes,  and  probably  not  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  In  the  larynx,  the  eruption  may  cause  laryn- 
gitis which  may  prove  fatal.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my 
observation. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  disease  pertaining  to  this  primary  fever,  is  either 
a  notable  remission,  or  complete  a  pyrexia  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  pulse  falls  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  frequency ;  the  heat  of  the  skin 
Li  bat  little  or  not  at  all  above  that  of  health,  and  the  thermometer  in  the 
axilla  shows  a  reduction  to  100^  Fahr.  or  lower.  This  is  a  highly  diagnostic 
feature  of  small |>ox,  provided  the  eruption  be  not  confluent.  In  the  confluent 
variety  this  feature  is  either  wanting  or  much  less  marked.  As  the  erup- 
tion progresses,  the  febrile  movement  is  gradually  developed  or  increased. 

Stage  of  Suppuration. — With  the  change  of  the  eruption  to  pustules,  usu- 
ally on  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  there  is  a 
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recurrence  of  notable  increase  of  pjrexiay  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
suppurative  fever ^  or  the  secondary  fever.  The  pulse  becomes  more  or  !«« 
frequent,  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  sensibly  raised,  and  the  thermometer  deixrtes 
increase  of  temperature,  especially  in  the  evening  as  compared  with  the 
morning.  The  perspirations  which  up  to  this  epoch  are  apt  to  occur,  now 
cease.  In  mild  cases  of  discrete  smallpox,  the  secondary  fever  continues 
only  for  three  or  four  days.  But  it  continues  longer  in  the  confluent  variety 
irrespective  of  any  complication.  The  p3rrexia  is  symptomatic  of  the  affect ioo 
of  the  skin,  and  its  intensity,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  cutaneous  inflammation.  More  or  less  redness  and  oedema  oi*  tlie 
skin  are  apparent  in  the  spaces  between  the  pustules.  Tumefaction  of  the  face 
occurs,  and  is  often  considerable.  The  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  otten  sufi* 
cient  to  close  the  eyes,  as  in  cases  of  erysipelas.  Swelling  of  the  hands  and 
feet  occurs  in  severe  cases,  especially  if  the  eruption  be  confluent.  The  red- 
ness and  swelling  are  accompanied  by  a  burning  pain,  as  in  erysipelas.  Sali- 
vation is  a  frequent  symptom.  In  severe  cases  of  the  confluent  variety  it  \s 
often  very  profuse,  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  sali^'avy 
glands.  It  is  measurably  or  chiefly  dependent  on  the  eruption  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  is  rarely  observed  in  children.  In  severe  cases  delirium  is 
apt  to  occur  in  this  stage.  The  delirium  is  generally  passive  like  that  in 
most  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes  active  or  maniacal.  Other 
ataxic  symptoms,  namely,  subsultus,  carphologia,  and  coma-vigil,  noay  aho 
occur,  denoting  always  a  condition  of  gravity.  Coma  occurs  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  fatal  cases.  Other  symptoms  are  due  either  to  complicatioDs 
or  to  anomalous  occurrences  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  Diarrh<ea  is 
an  occasional  symptom,  and  is  always  an  unfavorable  omen.  The  dunuion 
of  the  stage  of  eruption  is  four  or  five  days. 

Stage  of  Desiccation, — This  stage  commences  on  about  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
disease.  The  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  commences  much  earlier  or  later 
are  very  few.  The  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  skin  diminish.  The  pti^ 
tules,  for  the  most  part,  break,  and  the  pus  concretes  into  a  thick  scab.  Orer 
patches  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent,  there  b  a  continuous  scabby  crust 
The  whole  face,  in  severe  cases,  is  covered,  as  if  by  a  mask,  presentin<r  i 
hideous  appearance,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
present  a  similar  aspect.  The  diminution  of  the  inflammation  and  the  fonna- 
tion  of  scabs  are  first  observed  on  the  face,  afterward  on  the  trunk  and  up(«r 
extremities,  and  at  last  on  the  lower  extremities.  During  this  stage  the  ^kin 
exhales  a  sickening  characteristic  odor.  In  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is 
confluent,  the  stench  is  extremely  ofl'ensive,  and  may  be  perceived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  spectacle  in  this  and  the  preceding  stage,  and  the 
fetor,  render  smallpox  tlie  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  of  diseases*  In  mild 
cases  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  scabs 
fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  beneath  unbroken,  but  presenting  a  discoloratioa 
continuing  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  apparent  when  the  suriace  is  ex- 
posed to  cold.  But  in  severe  cases  the  skin  beneath  the  scabs  is  excoriated 
or  ulcerated,  the  scabs  are  liable  to  be  renewed,  and  troublesome  oloerations 
sometimes  follow.  More  or  less  pyrexia,  in  severe  cases,  continues  into  the 
stage  of  desiccation.  In  mild  cases  there  may  remain  no  permanent  traces  d 
the  eruption,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  there  are  left  cicatrices,  eitl.<7 
circular  or  linear,  which  are  known  as  *'  pitting"  or  ^^  pock  marks."  The 
amount  of  pitting  will  depend  on  the  abundance  of  the  eruption,  the  siae  of 
the  pocks,  and  the  depth  of  the  ulcerations.  Some  of  the  pocks  do  not  break, 
but  harden,  and  their  contents  are  absorbed.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  the 
corium  is  not  involved  in  the  suppiuration,  or  that  the  vesicles  are  not  ooo- 
verted  into  pustules. 
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To  recapitulate  the  relative  duration  of  the  several  stages  in  the  majority 
of  cases :  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  is  from  2  to  4  days,  of  the 
stage  of  eruption  about  5  days,  of  the  stage  of  suppuration  4  or  5  days,  and 
of  the  stage  of  desiccation  6  to  10  days,  making  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
in  cases  ending  in  recovery,  from  17  to  24  days.  In  mild,  uncomplicated 
cases,  the  recovery  is  usually  rapid,  but  convalescence  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  by  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  other  complications. 

Various  complications  and  anomalous  events  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
several  stages  of  the  disease.     Pharyngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within 
the  pharynx,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  occasion  much  pain  and  difficulty  of 
deglutition.     Laryngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within  the  larynx,  is  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence.     It  is  denoted  by  huskiness  of  voice,  or  aphonia, 
with,  in  some  cases,  more  or  less  difficulty  of  respiration.     The  laryngeal 
inflammation  is  sometimes  diphtheritic.     CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  an  occa- 
sional accident.     Bronchitis,  also  from  the  eruption,  occurs  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.     Sometimes  there  is  inflammation  of  the  gastric  or  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.     This  is  rarely  of  the  diphtheritic  variety. 
Pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis  are  rare  complications.     Endocar- 
ditis, including  the  acute  ulcerative  form,  has  been  observed  as  a  complica- 
tion.    Furunculi,  or  boils,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses  are  not  uncommon, 
both  as  concomitants  and  sequels.     Phlegmonous  tonsillitis  and  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  and  of  the  salivary  glands 
occasionally  occur.     Erysipelas  on  the  face,  neck,  limbs,  or  body  is  not  very 
infrequent.     Gangrene  may  occur  on  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  and  some- 
times in  other  parts.     Ophthalmitis  is  an  important  complication,  sometimes 
leading  to  permanent  blindness  from  opacity  or  perforation  of  the  cornea. 
The  inflammation  in  the  throat  sometimes  extends  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  gives  rise  to  median  otitis  which  is  liable  to  eventuate  in  deafness. 
Hemorrhage  in  various  situations  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Epistaxis  is  an  occasional  early  symptom,  and  does  not  betoken  unusual 
gravity  of  the  disease.    Ilsematuria  is  sometimes  an  early  and  always  a  grave 
symptom*     Hemorrhage  occurring;,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  from  the 
mouth,  throat,  air-tubes,  or  bowels,  accompanied  by  petechiae  or  vibices,  and 
sometimes  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pocks,  characterizes  certain 
malignant  cases.       Hemorrhagic,  scorbutic,  and  black  variola  are  names 
applied  to  the  disease  as  exhibited  in  these  cases.     In  females,  menstruation 
is  apt  to  occur,  and,  if  not  irregular  or  profuse,  it  is  not  an  untoward  event. 
Metrorrhagia  is  apt  to  occur  in  hemorrhagic  cases.     Albuminuria  is  a  symp- 
tom of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  severe  cases.     It  is  probable  that  the 
coma  which  occasionally  occurs  is  sometimes  due  to  unemic  poisoning  de- 
pendent on  acute  nephritis.     Orchitis  and  ovaritis  are  rare  complications. 
Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints,  sometimes  with  serous 
and  sometimes  with  purulent  exudation,  is  also  an  infrequent  complication. 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  tlie  bladder  has  been  known  to  be 
A  sequel  of  smallpox.     This  is  due,  according  to  Wcstphal,  to  an  acute  dis- 
•emioated  myelitis. 

Causation. — Smallpox  is  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  may  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  virus,  tliat  is,  by  inoculation,  and  by  means  of 
inappreciable  emanations  from  the  body.  The  disease  is  readily  transported 
by  means  of  fomites  which  may  retain  the  contagium  in  an  effective  condition 
for  months  and  even  years.  A  very  transient  and  slight  exposure  often 
«tuifices  for  the  production  of  the  disease.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrequently  taken 
bj  |«ssing  in  the  street  or  meeting  in  public  conveyances  persons  who  either 
axe,  or  Lave  recently  been,  affected  with  it.    It  may  be  contracted  in  hackney- 
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coaches  which  have  been  used  for  carrying  patients  to  hospitals.  The  dii 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  communicable  in  all  its  stages,  but  undoubt^dhr 
it  is  most  highly  so  during  the  stages  of  suppuration  and  desiccation.  The 
contents  of  the  vesicles  and  pustules  and  the  crusts  and  scabs  formed  by 
desiccation  contain  the  contagium ;  and  it  is  probably  contained,  not  only 
in  the  emanations  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  in  the  expired  breath,  and 
perhaps  in  the  intestinal  excreta.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  from 
the  dead  body  by  means,  not  only  of  a  virus,  but  by  inappreciable  ema- 
nations. Thus  it  has  been  contracted  in  the  dissecting-room  from  sobjects 
dead  with  the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  a  cadaver  may  retain  the  virus  in 
a  condition  to  communicate  the  disease  for  an  indefinite  period — even  for 
several  years.^  The  following  instance  is  interesting  as  showing  the  com- 
munication  of  the  disease  from  the  dead  body,  death  having  taken  place 
before  the  development  of  the  eruption :  **  During  the  winter  of  1848-49, 
a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  medical  class  of  New  York  University,  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  night  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who 
had  not  thought  him  seriously  ill.  I  was  invited  to  the  autopsy,  and  ob- 
served, when  the  corpse  was  uncovered,  a  few  dark  red  spots  on  the  sur- 
face, which  were  supposed  to  be  petechial ;  the  principal  symptoms  of  ibis 
attack  having  been  gastric  with  great  debility,  as  we  were  informed.  The 
coffin  was  taken  home  to  a  New  England  village  for  burial,  where,  at  the 
funeral,  some  of  the  relatives  approaclied  and  opened  it  to  see  the  face  of  the 
deceased  before  it  was  inhumed.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  attacked  with 
smallpox,  no  other  persons  in  the  neighborhood  being  assailed.'**  Whether 
the  disease  be  ever  produced  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  contagium  is,  and 
must  always  remain,  an  open  question ;  for,  with  respect  to  reported  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  appeared  to  originate  spontaneously,  it  can  always  be 
said  that  there  may  have  been  some  unsuspected  and  untraceable  exposure. 
This  explanation  is  more  rational  than  the  supposition  that  the  special  cause 
is  produced  de  novo. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  in  all  ages,  but  it  is  greatest  ia 
children.  Some  persons  are  wholly  insusceptible  to  it,  exposing  themselves 
as  fully  as  possible,  with  impunity.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which 
persons  have  become  susceptible  after  having  been  insusceptible  for  many 
years.  Unknown  causes  peculiar  to  certain  times  and  places  co-operate  with 
the  contagium  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic. Reference  in  these  statements  is  had  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  natural  way,  that  is,  exclusive  of  inoculation.  The  disease  as 
thus  produced  is  distinguished  as  natural  smallpox.  The  negro  and  Indian 
races  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  once,  extinguishes  the  susceptibility  ever  afterward.  Instancefs. 
however,  are  not  extremely  infrequent  of  the  disease  having  been  experienced 
twice,  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  thrice. 

Certain  interesting  facts  relate  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  child  in  utertL 
A  pregnant  woman  affected  with  the  disease  may,  or  may  not,  communicate 
it  to  the  foetus.  The  development  of  the  disease  before  birth  generally  causes 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  still-bom  childmi 
presenting  the  different  stages  of  the  eruption.  The  death  of  the  child,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  always  occur.  Healthy  children  have  been  bom  presenting^  the 
evidence  of  having  passed  safely  through  the  disease  in  the  uteras.  In  eonie 
instances  the  disease  has  been  contracted  before  birth,  but  not  developed  nniil 
several  days  after  birth.  Recovery  has  taken  place  under  these  circumFtancesw 
The  disease  may  be  communicated  to  the  unborn  child  by  the  mother  after  the 

'  ViHe  Nouveau  Diet.,  art.  Contagion. 

s  Vide  article  by  Dickson,  American  Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Seienoes,  Joly,  ISA 
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fourth  month  of  pregnancy  and  perhaps  before.  Finally,  the  special  cause  may 
be  received  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  and  the  fcetus  become  affected  with- 
out the  mother  experiencing  the  disease.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in 
cases  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  mother  had  been  extinguished,  either 
by  the  disease  having  been  experienced,  or  by  vaccination. 

The  special  cause  of  this  disease  remains  for  a  certain  period  latent,  that 
is,  there  is  a  period  of  incubation.  The  duration  of  this  period  varies  from 
five  days  to  nearly  three  weeks,  the  average  duration  probably  being  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  special  cause  of 
rubeola  or  of  scarlatina  may  be  in  operation  simultaneously  with  the  operation 
of  the  special  cause  of  variola ;  in  other  words,  smallpox  may  be  combined 
with  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Cases,  however,  exemplifying  these 
combinations  are  extremely  rare. 

During  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox,  cases  are  sometimes  observed 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invasion  occur  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption.  The  disease  appears  to  abort  spontaneously  at  the 
end  of  the  stage  of  invasion.  These  attacks  resemble  febricula,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  persons  who  have  had  these  attacks  during  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  are  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  although  not  protected 
by  vaccination.  Hence,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  disease  sometimes 
occurs  without  an  eruption;  and  writers  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize 
as  a  variety  of  the  disease,  variola  sine  vartolis. 

The  question  in  what  consists  the  essential  causative  principle,  the  con- 
tagiuro,  is  one  of  great  pathological  interest.  It  is  claimed  by  Weigert  and 
by  Cohn  that  the  round  bacteria  or  micrococci,  which  they  have  observed 
in  lymph  from  the  vesicles,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  represent  the  contagious 
germs  of  smallpox.     The  question  is,  however,  subjudice. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  smallpox  presents  no  difficulty  after  the 
characters  of  the  eruption  are  fully  manifested.     It  is  not  so  easy  at  an  early 
period  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption  before  the  vesicles  are  distinct.    In  seeking 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  eruption,  vesicles  should  be  looked  for,  and, 
next,  their  umbilicated  appearance.     This  appearance,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  almost  pathognomonic.     The  distinctive  characters  of  the  papules, 
as  determined  by  the  touch,  are  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  they  are 
granular,  bard,  and  deep-seated.     The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  is  to 
be  considered,  namely,  from  two  to  three  days.     The  prominence  of  lumbar 
ftfiin  and  vomiting,  and  especially  either  a  remission  or  a  cessation  of  febrile 
movement  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  are  important  diag- 
nostic features.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  lumbar  f>ain  is  not  in  all  cases  a 
prominent  symptom,  so  that  its  absence  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight  in  the 
«*xclusion  of  smallpox.     An  examination  of  the  throat  and  mouth  sliould  not 
be  omitted.     The  round,  whitish,  or  ashy  spots  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  eruption  on  a  mucous  surface,  are  generally  apparent  here  as  soon  as,  or 
bcrfore,  the  eruption  appears  on  the  skin.     The  appearance  of  the  cutaneous 
#*>ruption  successively,  on  the  face  or  neck,  the  trunk  and  upper  extremitieay 
«nd  the  lower  extremities,  is  to  be  recollected. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  f)ositiveness  prior  to  the  stage  of  the 
«^uption.  Pain  in  the  loins  with  febrile  temperature,  taken  in  connection 
«ritli  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  access  of  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  of  typhoid  fever,  should  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  smallpox, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  not  protected  either  by  vaccination  or  by  having 
once  had  the  disease.  The  exclusion  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina  by  the  absence 
of  th<'  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  stage  of  invasion  in  these  diseases,  is  an 
important  step  in  the  diagnosis  prior  to,  and  in  the  early  part  of,  the  stage  of 
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eruption.  When  the  eraption  first  appears,  the  diffeientia]  diagnoBis  lies 
chiefly  between  these  fevers.  In  rubeola  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
air  passages,  and  in  scarlatina  the  fauces,  are  prominently  and  early  affiscted, 
as  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  these  fevers.  Moreover,  in  rubeola  the  stage  of 
invasion  is  longer,  and  in  scarlatina  it  is  shorter,  than  in  variola.  In  neither 
rubeola  nor  scarlatina  does  the  pyrexia  remit  or  cease  when  the  emptioo 
appears.  Other  affections  liable  to  be  confounded  with  smallpox, -are  lichen, 
accompanied  with  pyrexia,  and  a  secondary  syphilitic  eruption.  The  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  an  efflorescence  and  of  petechise,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  preceding  the  eruption  proper,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  diagnostic  points  should  br  fixed  in  the  memory,  as,  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  exposure  before  its  character  is  ascer- 
tained, an  early  diagnosis  is  immensely  important.  As  another  indncemem 
for  being  prepared  to  recognize  the  disease  promptly,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  ability  of  the  physician  is  thereby  strikingly  shown,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  delay  or  failure  to  recognize  it  brings  upon  him  popular  censure. 

Prognosis Unmodified  or  natural  smallpox  is  attended  with  much  danger 

to  life,  the  ratio  of  fatal  cases  being  as  1  to  3  or  4.  The  mortality  is  veiy 
great  in  cases  of  the  confluent,  and  considerably  less  in  the  discrete,  variety, 
the  ratio  in  the  latter  being  as  1  to  10.  The  death-rate  varies  between  wide 
limits  in  different  epidemics.  The  disease  is  much  more  fatal  to  children 
than  to  adults,  and  is  especially  fatal  in  early  infancy.  It  is  also  extremely 
fatal  to  aged  persons.  Death  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  intensity  of 
the  disease  per  se.  Life  is  then  destroyed  before  the  eruption  is  matured, 
and  without  any  important  complication  having  taken  place.  Instances  o^ 
this  kind  are  rare.  If  death  take  place  before  the  stage  of  snpparstion,  it  is 
generally  due  to  some  important  complication.  Complications  which  are 
likely  to  prove  fatal  are,  acute  laryngitis,  cedema  glottidis,  pneumonitis,  acute 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  involving  unemia. 
The  latter  is  to  be  suspected  in  cases  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occur. 

Death  not  attributable  to  complications  is  generally  due  to  inability  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  to  support  the  cutaneous  affection ;  hence,  the  dan^r, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  eruptjoo. 
Confluent  smallpox  involves  a  very  extensive  suppurative  inflammatioa 
which  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result  by  exhaustion.  Unfavorable  prognostics 
are,  great  prostration,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  typhoid  deliriam 
and  other  ataxic  symptoms,  absence  or  subsidence  of  redness  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  face  and  extremities,  cessation  of  salivation,  diarrhoea^  heiDor- 
rhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  extravasations  on  the  cutaneous  surface. 

Death  taking  place  during  or  after  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  attributable 
to  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  boils,  abscesses,  erysipelatous  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, continued  diarrhoea,  etc. 

In  pregnant  women  the  disease  in  its  severe  form  is  apt  to  induce  abortion 
or  miscarriage,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  result  is  genendly  fiataL 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  smallpox  embraces  measures  having  direct 
reference  to  the  eruption,  and  those  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease, irrespective  of  the  eruption ;  in  other  words,  the  treatment  is  local  and 
general. 

The  general  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  continued  fevers. 
There  is  no  special  treatment.  The  disease  will  run  its  course,  and,  hence, 
the  expectant  plan  is  to  be  pursued.  During  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  febrile  movement  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  cold  drinks, 
ice-water,  lemonade,  carbonated  water,  allowed  as  freely  as  the  oonditioQ  of 
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the  stomach  will  permit,  by  refrigerant  remedies,  and  sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  cold  or  tepid  water.  If  there  be  hyperpyrexia  the  wet  sheet 
and  sprinkling  with  cold  water  may  be  resorted  to,  as  practised  in  cases  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Refrigeration  is  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated, 
but  constipation  is  to  be  removed  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemata. 
Remedies  to  relieve  nausea  or  vomiting  and  cephalalgia  are  frequently  indi- 
cated in  this  stage.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  sulphites  have  a  modifying 
effect  upon  the  disease,  lessening  the  severity  and  danger.  Sansom  advises 
the  sulphite  of  sodium  in  doses  from  20  to  80  grs.  given  every  third  or  fourth 
hour.  He  also  regards  as  a  useful  remedy  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium 
given  in  the  same  doses  and  with  the  same  intervals.  I  have  met  with  prac- 
titioners of  experience  who,  from  their  observations,  attributed  to  the  sul- 
phites a  favorable  influence  over  the  disease. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption  prior  to  suppuration,  palliative  measures 
are  indicated  by  continued  nausea  or  vomiting,  vigilance,  restlessness,  diar- 
rhcea  in  some  cases,  etc.  The  various  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur 
will  also  furnish  therapeutical  indications.  It  is  probable  that  the  mineral 
acids  are  useful  in  this  fever  as  well  as  in  the  continued  fevers.  Alimenta- 
tion and  supporting  measures  in  some  cases  are  important  in  this  stage. 
These  measures  are  important  in  the  suppurative  stage  and  the  stage  of  desic- 
cation in  proportion  as  the  eruption  is  copious  and  confluent  and  the  general 
symptoms  are  indicative  of  asthenia.  The  principles  which  should  govern 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tonic  remedies,  in  conjunction  with  con- 
centrated nutriment,  are  the  same  as  in  all  the  essential  fevers  as  well  as 
other  diseases  in  which  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia  is  more  or  less 
imminent. 

All  the  hygienic  conditions  which  are  so  important  in  the  treatment  of 
tjTphus  and  typhoid  fever,  are  not  less  important  in  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox ;  and,  of  these  conditions,  the  freest  possible  ventilation  is  of  especial 
importance. 

The  local  treatment  embraces  measures  to  render  the  eruption  abortive  on 
the  face,  or  to  prevent  the  disfiguration  caused  by  pitting.  The  treatment 
for  this  end  is  called  ectrotic,  this  term  signifying  to  miscarry.  The  ectrotic 
treatment,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  body,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
useful  by  limiting  the  amount  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  thereby  the 
degree  of  secondary  fever  and  danger  from  exhaustion.  Of  the  various 
ectrotic  measures  which  have  been  tried,  the  following  have  been  found 
measurably  successful: — 

1.  The  careful  evacuation  of  the  vesicles  by  means  of  a  fine  needle.  This 
plan  was  advocated  by  Rayer.  It  calls  for  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

2.  Evacuation  of  the  yesicles  and  cauterization  by  means  of  a  fine-pointed 
0tick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This,  also,  is  a  very  tedious  operation.  It  is 
hig\ily  recommended  by  Velpeau,  Bretonneau,  and  others. 

Si,  The  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  once  or  twice  daily  by  means 
oT  a  brush,  while  the  eruption  is  papular.  This  plan  was  introduced  by 
C*fl-awford,  of  Montreal,  and  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Northumberland,  Pa.  The 
effect  was  observed  by  Sargeant  in  thirty  cases,  the  treatment  being  limited 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  There  was  but  little  swelling  on  the  side  on  which 
the  iodine  was  applied ;  the  vesicles  were  flattened,  and  the  pitting,  although 
not  prevented,  was  evidently  diminished. 

'4.  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  was  recommended  as  an  ectrotic  measure 
|>y  the  late  Dr.  Picton,  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  eflected  by  covering  the 
with  a  plaster  of  some  kind.     Covering  the  face  with  gold-leaf,  as  prac« 
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tised  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Larrey,  must  be  oseful  chiefly  by  ex- 
eluding  ligbt  and  air. 

5.  The  application  of  a  mild  mercurial  ointment,  spread  on  cloth,  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  authors  in  different  countries.  The  risk  of  producing 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  is  an  objection  of  considerable  moment 
to  this  plan.  Mercurialization  is  certainly  not  desirable  in  smallpox.  In 
view  of  this  risk,  Bennett  was  led  to  substitute,  for  the  mercurial  ointment, 
calamine  saturated  with  olive  oil,  and  this  application  he  found  to  be  usually 
effective.  Skoda  and  Hebra  recommend  the  application  of  oompre^^es 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (grs.  ii-iv  to  water  Jvi).  Nie- 
meyer  preferred  a  weaker  solution  (gr.  i  to  Jvi). 

6.  The  application  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  prepared  chalk,  in 
equal  parts,  twice  daily,  after  smearing  the  surface  with  sweet  oil,  is  stated 
to  be  an  effective  ectrotic  measure  by  Hamilton,  of  Illinois.^ 

7.  Stokes  advised  the  application  of  poultices  over  the  face,  as  the  surest 
method  of  preventing  disfigurement.  They  should  be  applied  at  the  earliest 
period  and  continued  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  He  tboagfat  that 
linseed  meal  is  the  best  article  for  the  poultice.  It  should  be  spread  on  a 
soft  material,  such  as  French  wadding,  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  paper 
or  oiled  silk. 

8.  The  application  of  collodion,  as  an  ectrotic  application,  was  first  si^- 
gested  in  a  letter  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  California.'  It  was 
subsequently  recommended  by  Aran,  of  Paris.  The  collodion  is  to  be 
applied  once  or  twice  daily  by  means  of  a  brush.  To  be  successful,  the  ap- 
plication must  be  made  either  while  the  eruption  is  papular,  or  while  the 
vesicles  are  quite  small.  Applied  at  a  later  period,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to 
increase  the  pitting.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  this  plan  tried, 
the  application  was  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  was  used  by  Stokes,  Graves,  and 
Wallace.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  gutta-percha  is  similar  to  that  of  col- 
lodion, the  efifect  being  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  air  and  by  compres- 
sion. 

9.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  with  success  by  Lemaire  and  SaiLsom.  Tbe 
acid  is  to  be  liquefied  by  alcohol,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camers-hair 
pencil  brush,  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  begin  to  appear  pariform. 

10.  The  application  of  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  skin  is  regard^  by  many  as 
an  efficient  ectrotic  measure. 

Aside  from  ectrotic  measures,  the  local  treatment  embraces  evaporating 
lotions  to  abate  undue  heat,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  an  an- 
tiseptic and  to  allay  pruritus,  soothing  unguents  in  the  suppurative  stagr, 
and  absorbent  powders.  If  ulcerations  follow  the  falling  off  of  the  scabs,  they 
require  the  same  applications  as  ulcers  occurring  under  other  circumstances. 

It  should  be  an  object  of  treatment  to  prevent  the  eruption  from  appearing 
on  tlie  conjunctival  membrane.  The  continued  application  of  oompre^^ee 
wet  with  cold  water  is  advisable  for  this  object. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease,  patients  should  not  be  dif^ 
charged  from  hospital,  or,  if  treated  at  home,  allowed  to  go  abroad,  until  tbe 
surface  is  completely  free  from  scabs,  and  repeated,  thorough  ablations  have 
been  employed.  Ail  articles  of  clothing  worn  during  the  disease  should  be 
left  at  the  hospital,  or,  in  cases  in  private  practice,  destroyed.  FumigatioDs, 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  contagium,  should  not  be  relied  upon.  Physi- 
cians, after  visiting  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  should  not  see  other 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1865. 
,  *  Vide  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  1851. 
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patients  until  after  having  been  Bufficientlj  in  the  open  air  for  the  contagium 
to  be  dissipated  by  free  ventilation.  The  hands  should  be  washed  before 
leaving  the  hospital  or  house,  and  change  of  dress  before  visiting  other  pa- 
tients, especially  young  children,  is  to  be  recommended,  if  not  enjoined. 

Hodified  Smallpox  or  Varioloid. 

Thus  far,  smallpox  has  been  considered  as  produced  by  infected  emana- 
tions, or  the  contagium  in  fomites,  that  is,  natural  smallpox,  in  persons  un- 
protected by  vaccination.  Materially  modified,  as  respects  the  events  of  its 
clinical  history,  and  its  severity  notably  diminished,  the  disease  is  commonly 
known  as  varioloid.  This  term  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease essentially  distinct  from,  although  resembling,  smallpox.  The  name 
would  imply  this.  But  in  all  cases  to  which  the  term  varioloid  is  correctly 
applied,  the  disease  is  essentially  variola. 

Smallpox  is  modified,  as  a  rule,  in  a  remarkable  degree  when  produced  by 
inoculation,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  variolation.  As  a  means  of  rendering  the 
disease  so  mild  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  danger,  and  of  pre- 
venting pitting,  inoculation  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial  in 
China  and  Persia.  Imported  into  Turkey,  the  practice  was  introduced 
thence  into  Great  Britain  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  1721.  It 
was  not  adopted  in  France  until  1764.  In  the  same  year  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  Britain,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  were  inoculated  by  Zabdiel  Boylston.  Boylston  was  the  first  to 
note  this  important  fact  relating  to  varioU  produced  by  inoculation,  namely, 
the  average  period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  by  several  days,  than  in  cases  of 
natural  smallpox.  Hence,  the  production  of  natural  smallpox  may  be  anti- 
cipated and  prevented  by  inoculation  after  known  exposure  to  the  miasm 
of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  in  cases  of  inoculated  smallpox,  or  after  variolation,  is  usually 
slight.  The  pocks  rarely  exceed  100.  Many  of  them  abort,  that  is,  they  do 
not  proceed  to  suppuration.  The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  wanting. 
There  is  very  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  disease  leaves  little  or 
DO  pitting.  These  statements  are  true  in  the  main.  Exceptionally,  when 
inoculation  was  largely  practised,  the  disease  was  severe.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  exceedingly  small,  varying,  according  to  Shattuck,  in  23,000 
cases,  in  Boston,  from  5  to  30  deaths  in  a  thousand.  Transferring  the  virus 
from  persons  successively  inoculated,  the  disease  becomes  progressively  more 
and  more  modified,  until  at  length,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  exceptions, 
the  eruption  consists  only  of  the  pustule  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation, 
with  a  few  pustules  developed  around  this  mother-pustule.^ 

As  a  rule,  variolation  affords  complete  protection,  ever  thereafler,  against 
fimMpox.  For  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  therefore,  it  was  a  great 
blessing  prior  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  But  it  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  disease  by  multiplying  the  foci  of  contagion,  and,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  it  has  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  danger  and  disfigurement  of  natural  smallpox.  Under  certain  circum- 
fkfmnces,  however,  the  physician  is  not  only  justified,  but  it  is  his  duty  to 
practise  inoculation.  These  circumstances  are,  the  known  exposure  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  had  the  disease,  and  who  are  unprotected  by  vaccina^ 
tion,  and  an  inability  to  obtain  the  vaccine  virus.  Inoculation  should  then 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  great  advantages  of  modified  smallpox. 
Tbe  late  Prof.  Dickson  advocated  a  restoration  of  the  practice  of  inoculation, 

1  Vtde  Troosseau,  Clinique  Ittdicale,  tome  premier. 
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in  addition  to  vaccination,  with  a  view  to  test  the  protective  power  of  the 
latter,  and  destroy,  as  completely  as  possible,  all  susceptibility  to  the  diseaa^?.^ 

At  the  present  day,  in  most  cases  of  varioloid  the  modification  is  doc  to 
vaccination.  Vaccination  does  not  always  afford  complete  protection  against 
smallpox,  but,  in  general,  the  disease  is  materially  modified. 

In  varioloid  the  primary  or  eruptive  fever,  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  is  oft^n 
as  marked  as  in  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  duration  of  this  stage  ouiy 
be  longer  than  the  average  duration  in  ordinary  variola.  The  eruption  U 
usually  far  less  copious ;  a  few  pocks  only  may  appear,  and  the  emption  may 
even  be  limited  to  a  single  pock.  The  eruption  passes  more  rapidly  throiitrh 
the  successive  changes,  the  maturation  being  completed  in  five  or  six  days. 
Frequently  the  eruption  aborts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  may  sto(>  at 
the  vesicular,  and  even  at  the  papular,  period.  More  or  less  of  the  vesiclt^ 
dry  up  without  breaking.  The  general  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  much  mildtrr 
than  in  most  benign  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  secondary  fever  is  eitb<rr 
slight  or  wanting,  and  the  convalescence  is  speedy.  Exceptionally,  cases  are 
severe,  and  the  disease  praves  fatal  in  a  ratio  varying  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent. 

Smallpox  is  modified  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  spontaneously,  that 
is,  irrespective  of  inoculation  or  vaccination.  Cases  presenting  the  charac- 
ters of  varioloid  occurred  prior  to  the  practice  of  inoculation  and  the  di>- 
covery  of  vaccination.  They  were,  however,  rare.  Finally,  modified  small^wx 
or  varioloid  is  apt  to  be  the  form  of  the  disease  when  it  occurs  in  those  who 
have  before  experienced  it.  In  all  cases  of  varioloid,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variola  or  smallpox,  and  that,  however 
mild  may  be  the  cases,  they  are  capable  of  communicating  to  persons  unpro- 
tected a  severe  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  varioloid,  offers  difiiculties  which  do  not  obtain 
in  cases  of  unmodified  smallpox.  The  disease  most  likely  to  be  conibandcfii 
with  varioloid  is  rubeola  or  measles.  The  different  points  will  be  stated  ia 
treating  presently  of  the  latter  disease. 

In  cases  of  varioloid  oftener  than  in  ordinary  variola,  the  eruption  is  liable 
to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  efilorescence  bearing  considerable  re- 
semblance to  scarlatina.  Until  the  variolous  eruption  is  developed,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  supposed  to  be  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  papules  in  tb« 
midst  of  the  efflorescence,  and  the  remission  or  cessation  of  pyrexia,  are  tli« 
differential  points.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may 
show  the  characteristic  eruption  here  before  its  distinctive  characters  on  tli*; 
skin  are  apparent.  The  occurrence  of  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  explains 
in  some  cases,  the  supposed  co-existence  of  variola  or  varioloid  and  scaiiatini. 

The  treatment  of  varioloid  does  not  claim  separate  consideration.  The 
same  principles  are  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  smallpox.  Tli^ 
comparative  mildness,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  renders  active  treatment 
unnecessary.     Usually  little  is  required  except  hygienic  measures. 

Vaccinia,  or  Cowpox. 

Vaccinia  and  cowpox  are  names  of  a  disease  of  the  cow,  which,  oomino* 
nicated  to  man,  destroys,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  a  certain  perio*], 
the  susceptibility  to  smallpox,  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  does  not  offer 
complete  protection  against  the  latter  disease,  renders  it,  as  a  rule,  mild  ami 
devoid  of  danger.  Cowpox  is  transferred  to  man  and  from  one  person  to 
another  by  the  introduction  of  a  virus,  and  never,  at  a  distance,  by  infectioB. 

>  Am.  Journ.  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jnly,  1862. 
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The  operation  for  its  communication  is  called  vaccination.  For  the  employ- 
ment of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  preventing  smallpox,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  immortal  Jenner.  The  discovery  was  promulgated  by  Jenner  in  1798, 
after  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  which  had  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  twenty  years.  The  fruits  of  this  transcendently  important  discovery 
have  been  the  saving  of  an  incalculable  number  of  lives  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  and  the 
prevention,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  computed,  of  the  disfigurement  and 
other  distressing  effects  which  smallpox  is  apt  to  produce  when  it  does  not 
prove  fatal.  Of  all  the  benefactors  who  have  ever  lived,  no  one  has  conferred 
on  mankind  such  immense,  palpable,  and  time-lasting  benefits.  Yet,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  how  many  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination  !  The  practice  of  vaccination  met  at  the  outset  with 
much  hostility,  but  Jenner  lived  to  see  it  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  to 
witness  the  beginning  of  beneficent  results  which  will  accumulate  from  age 
to  age  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  practice  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1799,  notwithstanding  a  bitter  popular  prejudice,  by  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  the  first  professor  of  medicine  in  Harvard  University. 
Connected  with  vaccinia  and  vaccination  are  questions  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  which  have  given  rise  to  extended  experimental  and  statistical 
researches,  together  with  much  discussion.  They  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble  share  of  medical  literature  since  the  time  of  Jenner.  Certain  points  are 
still  unsettled  and  claim  further  investigation.  The  scope  and  character  of 
this  work  allow  of  only  a  brief  statement  of  facts  and  the  opinions  most  con- 
sistent with  existing  knowledge,  considered  with  direct  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Directing  attention  first  to  the  descriptive  history  of  vaccinia  in  man,  on 
the  third  day  after  vaccination  (the  operation  being  usually  performed  on  the 
arm  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle),  red  points,  slightly  elevated, 
that  is,  small  papules,  are  apparent  at  the  spots  where  the  vaccine  virus  was 
inserted.  On  the  fourth  day  the  papules  are  more  developed  and  reddened. 
On  the  fifth  day  vesicles  arc  discoverable.  The  vesicles  increase,  presenting 
an  umbilicated  appearance,  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  attain  to  their  full 
development,  being  elevated  from  two  to  three  lines,  and  measuring  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  vesicles,  like  those  of  smallpox,  are  multilocular, 
flattened  at  the  summits,  and  contain  a  transparent,  viscid  liquid  called  the 
vaccine  lymph.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  red  areola  is  apparent, 
extending  from  one  to  three  inches  around  the  pocks,  increasing  in  redness 
until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become  more  or 
less  purulent.  At  this  time  there  is  usually  slight  pyrexia  with  some  local 
pain  and  pruritus.  The  lymphatics  of  the  arm  become  swollen,  and  the  glands 
in  the  axUla  may  become  enlarged  and  tender.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
the  pyrexia  subsides  and  the  redness  around  the  pocks  diminishes.  A  dark 
spot  soon  appears  on  the  centre  and  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
pocks.  The  pustules  desiccate,  and  by  the  fifteenth  day  they  are  converted 
into  black  hard  scabs  which  fall  off  usually  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  from  tlie 
date  of  the  vaccination.  During  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  affection,  vesi- 
cles having  the  distinctive  characters  of  vaccinia  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  caused  by  the 
patient  scratching  the  vesicles  on  the  arm  and  carrying  therefrom  lymph  con- 
taining the  virus  on  the  finger  nails  to  parts  where,  owing  to  the  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  self- vaccination  is  the  result.  Experiments  show  that  between 
the  fourth  and  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  characteristic  vesicles  may  be  mul* 
tiplied  at  will  by  re  vaccinating  with  lymph  from  the  vesicles  produced  by  the 
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primary  vaccination.  Lichenous  or  vesicular  emptions,  the  latter  laeking 
the  distinctive  features  of  vaccinia,  not  infrequently  accompany  or  follow 
vaccination.  Finally,  permanent  cicatrices  denote  the  situation  of  the  vaccine 
pocks.  The  cicatrix,  provided  the  vesicle  has  pursued  a  r^ular  coarse,  and 
subsequent  ulceration  has  not  occurred,  is  characteristic,  presenting  a  aeries 
of  depressions  or  pits.  The  period  of  incubation  in  vaccinia  is  sometimes 
considerably  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  some  other  afiec- 
tion,  or  from  causes  which  are  not  apparent. 

A  most  important  practical  point  connected  with  vaccinaUon  is  the  dis* 
crimination  of  veritable  and  complete  vaccination  from  an  incomplete  or  a 
spurious  affection.  The  development  of  vesicles  of  full  size,  the  successive 
stages,  and  the  duration  of  the  affection,  together  with  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  the  vesicles  and  the  cicatrices,  are  the  criteria  for  determining 
this  point.  Simple  sores  having  no  specific  character  may  be  the  result  m' 
vaccination.  Incomplete  vaccinia,  vaccinoid^  as  it  was  termed  by  Trouseeaii, 
is  evidenced  by  the  vesicles  being  developed  more  quickly  and  progressing 
to  desiccation  more  rapidly,  by  their  swollen  size  and  conoidal  form,  and  by 
the  absence  of  cicatrices,  or  of  the  appearance  distinctive  of  the  true  vaccine 
cicatrix.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  a  true  and  perfect  vaccina- 
tion to  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  protected  against  smallpox,  the 
responsibility  of  performing  vaccination  should  never  be  undertaken  by  tho^ 
not  practically  familiar  with  vaccinia.  It  is  obviously  far  better  that  a  per- 
son should  not  have  been  vaccinated,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  than  tliat 
he  should  incorrectly  believe  himself  to  have  had  veritable  and  complete 
cow  pox,  since  this  belief  involves  a  false  security  leading  to  exposures  which 
might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

Certain  interesting  questions  relate  to  the  nature  and  source  of  cowpox. 
Did  it  originate  in  the  cow,  or  come  from  the  human  species  ?  Does  it  aJ9«N^ 
other  animals  ?  What  are  its  essential  relation^  to  smallpox  ?  In  the  early 
editions  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  vaccinia  in  the  cow  may  be  prodoeed 
by  inoculation  with  the  smallpox  virus  taken  from  man ;  that  the  disease 
thus  produced  in  the  cow,  transferred  to  man,  gives  rise  to  vaccinia  in  the 
latter,  and  that  vaccine  virus  obtained  in  this  way  has  been  found  efiectoii 
in  preventing  smallpox.  These  statements  were  made  as  the  basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  opinion  held  by  Jenner  that  vaccinia  and  variola  are 
essentially  identical,  is  thereby  verified.  There  are,  perhaps^  facts,  snpport* 
ing  these  statements,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  foregoing  conclusion;  but 
the  practical  inferences  are  incorrect  and  dangerous.  The  virus  obtaiaed 
from  the  cow  by  inoculating  with  the  smallpox  virus  (retro-vaccination  as  it 
is  called),  is  not  only  unreliable,  as  affording  protection  against  smallpox  in 
man,  but  it  has  been  found  repeatedly  to  communicate  the  latter  disetje. 
Vaccine  virus,  thus  obtained,  is,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  in  vaccioa- 
tion.^  Experiments  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  held  by 
Jenner  that  an  affection  sometimes  seen  in  horses,  known  as  grtoMt^  call*-^ 
by  the  French  des  eaux  jambes^  is  identical  with  cowpox,  and  that  vaccinia 
in  man  may  be  derived  from  this  source.  It  is  not,  however,  settled  tbauas 
supposed  by  Jenner,  cowpox  in  the  cow  was  derived  from  the  horse.  It  \k^ 
also  been  ascertained  that  sheep  are  affected  with  an  epizootic  disease,  caileJ 
by  the  French  clavelie^  which  is  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  cowpox. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  these  and  perhaps  other  domestic  anisttU 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  primarily  a  human  disease,  but  this  view  i«  per- 
haps  the  most  rational  with  our  existing  knowledge.     The  vaccine  lynipk 

^  Vide  Journal  of  the  GjnsBcological  Society  of  Boston,  April  and  Jiiaa,  1S71 
Report  of  discourse  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin. 
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contains  low  organisms  (micrococci)  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  in 
Ijmph  from  smallpox  vesicles.  Whether  these  organisms  represent  the  con* 
tagium  of  the  lymph  or  not,  is  a  question  still  undecided.  The  experiments 
of  Chauveau  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  contagium  is  a  molecular 
substance,  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  lymph. 

Other  questions,  the  importance  of  which  is  obvious,  are,  what  degree  of 
protection  against  smallpox  is  afforded  by  cowpox,  and  what  are  the  causes 
of  the  protection  not  being  universal  and  complete  ?  In  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  vaccination  affords,  for  a  time  at  least,  absolute  protection  against 
smallpox.  In  these  cases  the  situation  of  persons  vaccinated,  as  regards  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  latter  disease,  is  precisely  as  if  natural  or  inoculated  small- 
pox Lad  been  experienced.  But  in  a  minority  of  cases  the  protection  is  only 
partial ;  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox  is  not  destroyed,  but  the  disease  is 
materially  modified,  constituting  what  is  called  varioloid.  At  certain  times 
and  places,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  small- 
pox being  unusually  efficient,  a  considerable  number  of  vaccinated  persons 
become  affected  with  varioloid.  Owing,  however,  to  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  varioloid,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  small,  and,  therefore,  fails  to 
represent  the  relative  number  of  vaccinated  persons  who  become  affected  with 
modified  smallpox.  It  is  t.o  be  remarked  that  smallpox,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  is  experienced  a  second  time.  From  the  following  statistics  it 
would  appear  that  not  much  more  protection  is  offered  by  the  occurrence  of 
variola  tlian  by  vaccination :  Of  5774  boys  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea  (England)  in  48  years,  1950  had,  on  admission,  marks 
of  smallpox,  and  3824  either  had  marks  of  vaccination  or  they  were  at  once 
vaccinated.  Of  the  former,  6.15  per  1000,  and  of  the  latter,  7.06  per  1000, 
contracted  smallpox  subsequently  during  their  residence  in  the  asylum.' 

The  opinion  is  largely  held,  and  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  protection  afforded  by  cowpox  is  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
part  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination ;  that 
is,  a  larger  proportion  of  vaccinated  persons  have  had  varioloid  of  late  years 
than  heretofore,  and  hence,  many  have  been  led  to  entertain  the  belief  that 
the  vaccine  virus  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  its  transmission  from 
person  to  person. 

Another  reason  for  the  increase  of  varioloid  among  those  who  have  been 
vaccinated  is,  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  diminishes  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Varioloid  occurs  much  oftener  among 
thoae  more  or  less  advanced  in  life  than  among  the  young.  The  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  afYer  a  vaccination,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  en- 
tering into  the  etiology  of  varioloid.  The  importance  of  revaccination  rests 
opon  this  fact.  Revaccination,  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
I,  is  completely  successful,  as  regards  the  production  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
>,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and  partial  success,  as  shown  by 
im}jerfect  or  vaccinoid  vesicles,  is  still  more  common.  The  epidemic  preva- 
l^ncf*  of  smallpox,  embracing  numerous  cases  of  varioloid  among  vaccinated 
persons,  has  been  promptly  and  completely  arrested  by  universal  vaccination 
mnd  revaccination. 

The  importance  of  revaccination  being  admitted,  tho  inquiry  arises,  how 
oflen  should  it  be  resorted  to  ?  There  is  no  known  law  governing  the  dura- 
tion of  the  protective  influence  of  a  single  vaccination.  Probably  the  dura- 
tion varies  widely  in  different  persons,  and  some  persons  arc  protected  by 
ofie  vacrination  for  life.  Some  have  thought  that  re  vaccinations  should  be 
pmciised  as  often  as  every  three  years,  and  others  that  an  interval  of  twenty 

1  Vids  Reynolds's  S/stem  of  Medidno. 
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years  or  more  is  allowable.  It  is  evidently  better  that  the  period  sbonld  be 
needlessly  short  than  too  long.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  propriety, 
if  not  importance,  of  revaccinating  every  five  years  is  to  be  advocated.  In 
case  of  known  ex{)08ure,  or  wlien  smallpox  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  it  ii 
proper  to  revaccinate  without  regard  to  previous  vaccinations.  Revaccina^ 
tion,  in  fact,  is  always  proper  as  the  readiest  and  sal'est  test  of  insusceptibility 
to  smallpox. 

There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  varioloid, 
and  also  unmodified  smallpox,  among  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
protected  by  having  had  cowpox,  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  imperfirct 
or  spurious  vaccinations.  In  this  country,  vaccinators  are  often  anquaiiti«^ 
persons.  The  operation  is  performed,  not  infrequently,  by  those  who  make 
no  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  irreguhr 
practitioners.  In  many  cases,  persons  vaccinated  are  never  seen  after  the 
operation,  they  or  their  friends  undertaking  to  judge  for  themselves  of  iu 
success.  Hence  many  persons  are  either  wholly  unprotected,  or  bat  partially 
protected. 

A  cause  of  inadequate  protection  is  an  insufficient  number  of  vaccine  veii- 
cles.  Many  have  supposed  that  a  single  vesicle  is  all  that  is  required,  and 
that  the  only  advantage  of  inserting  the  virus  in  more  than  one  spot  is  U> 
diminish  the  risk  of  failure  to  procure  a  single  vesicle.  In  many  parts  of 
this  country  it  is  not  customary  to  procure  more  tlian  one  or  two  vesicks. 
Facts  show  that  the  number  of  vaccine  vesicles  has  a  decided  infloence  oo 
the  amount  of  protective  influence  of  cowpox.  The  following  results  of  tl»e 
analysis,  by  Simon,  of  nearly  6000  cases  of  smallpox  contracted  after  vacci- 
nation, with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cicatrict^ 
is  interesting  as  connected  with  the  present  topic :  The  ratio  of  deatt^ 
among  those  who  stated  that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  but  who  preseotcsl 
no  vaccine  cicatrix,  was  21 1  per  cent,;  among  those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7f 
per  cent;  among  those  who  had  two  cicatrices,  4^  per  cent,;  among  those  via 
had  three  cicatrices,  1|  per  cent.;  and  among  those  who  had  four  or  mort 
cicatrices,  |  per  cent?  In  a  primary  vaccination  it  is  desirable  that  tn>m 
four  to  six  vesicles  should  be  produced  on  each  arm.  The  number  sbouli 
not  be  less,  after  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  in  secondary  vaccinatiooa.  A 
less  number,  however,  may  suffice  when  it  is  only  desired  to  test  the  Ikct  uT 
protection  by  previous  vaccinations. 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  important  practical  question,  rriatins  to 
vaccination,  has  arisen  in  this  country.  In  18G6«  a  case  of  spontan*^Hi» 
cowpox  was  discovered  at  Beaugency,  in  France.  The  virus  obtained  tn-a 
this  animal  was  perpetuated,  through  successive  inoculations  in  beifvrft,  c««a- 
ducted  by  Depaul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medioir^. 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  French  government.  The  virus  from  this  9^u<k 
having  been  imported  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  B<^;v>n, 
in  1870,  he  has  kept  up  the  supply  through  a  continued  scries  of  beii'«*r  %»•*- 
cinations ;  and,  since  that  date,  the  supply  has  been  kept  up  from  virus  dm ^^m 
from  this  stock,  in  New  York  and  some  other  cities.  The  terms  animal  u-  i 
bovine  virus  are  used  to  distinguish  that  derived  immediately  from  the  hr.*'  r; 
that  derived  from  the  human  subject  being  called  humaniied  virua^  l'."* 
important  practical  question  is  whether  the  animal  vims  affords  leremirr 
protection  against  smallpox  than  the  humanized  virus?  That  the  latter  t  as 
deteriorated  in  consequence  of  removes  from  the  cow,  seems  certain^  Vac<> 
cination  with  the  long  humanized  virus  is  less  constantly  soccessfol  in  prt^ 
ducing  vaccinia  than  formerly ;  the  revaccination  of  peraona  who  bare 

t  Aitkon,  cp.  dt. 
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Taccinated  with  this  virus  is  oftener  successful,  and  a  diminished  protection 
is  shown  bj  the  greater  number  of  vaccinated  persons  who  become  affected 
with  varioloid.  The  opinion  that  vaccination  with  the  animal  virus  secures 
a  more  complete  and  a  longer  exemption  from  the  danger  of  contracting 
snudipox,  is  shared  by  many,  and  this  virus  is  now  extensively  used  in  this 
country,  instead  of  the  humanized  virus.  It  remains  to  be  determined  by 
the  results  of  a  long  experience  whether,  assuming  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  animal  virus  has  a  greater  protective  power,  this  power  may  not  become 
deteriorated  by  distant  removes  from  Beaugency  stock,  in  heifers,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  has  been  the  case  in  the  human  race.  This,  however,  is  a 
consideration  which  concerns  the  future ;  and  a  deterioration,  if  it  occur, 
would  only  render  it  important  to  take  advantage,  at  different  periods,  of 
other  instances  of  vaccinia,  in  the  cow,  of  spontaneous  origin,'  and  in  this 
way  to  renew  the  stock. 

Vaccinia  in  man  produced  by  the  animal  virus,  differs,  in  certain  respects, 
from  the  disease  as  produced  by  the  long  humanized  virus.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  the  vaccine  pock  requires  a  longer  period ;  the  pock  continues  to 
increase  for  several  days  after  the  eighth  day,  this  being  the  period  required 
for  the  full  development  of  the  pock  after  vaccination  with  the  long  human- 
ized virus.  The  pock  is  of  larger  size.  The  crusts  are  not  formed  until  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  day,  and  they  remain  adherent  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  vesicle  does  not  spontaneously  rupture,  and 
the  crust  preserves  the  form  of  the  vesicle,  with  the  umbilicated  centre. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  marked.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  (one  in  fifty)  a  vesicular  eruption  occurs  over  the  body,  and  the  vesi- 
cles, on  close  inspection,  are  found  to  be  umbilicated.  With  respect  to  these 
points  of  difference,  the  disease,  as  now  produced  by  the  animal  virus,  corre- 
sponds with  the  disease  as  described  and  delineated  by  the  earliest  vaccino- 
graphers — a  fact  which,  in  itself,  renders  probable  the  deterioration  of  the 
humanized,  and  the  superiority  of  the  animal,  virus.' 

Assuming  that  the  animal  or  bovine  virus  is  equal  to  the  humanized  in  its 
protective  power  (and  at  least  this  must  be  conceded),  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages which  the  former  has  over  the  latter.  There  is  far  less  liability  to 
local  accidents,  namely,  ulcerations  and  erysipelas.  Dr.  Martin  states  that, 
in  April,  1872,  there  had  been,  at  least,  400,000  re  vaccinations  made,  in 
this  country,  with  the  Beaugency  virus,  and  no  case  of  death,  of  erysipelas, 
or  of  post- vaccine  variola  had  been  reported  among  them.  Another  advan- 
tage is  a  more  uniform  success  in  both  primary  vaccinations  and  revaccina- 
tions.  Another  is,  the  supply  of  virus  can  always  be  made  to  meet  the 
demand.  Again,  an  advantage  which  has  only  to  be  named  for  its  importance 
to  be  apparent,  is  the  fact  that  the  virus  from  the  heifer  is  incapable  of  com- 
municating syphilis.  Granting  that  the  risk  of  syphilis  is  small  when  human- 
ized virus  is  used,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  risk ;  syphilis  has  been  repeatedly 
communicated.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  eliminate  all  danger  in  this 
direction. 

Deterioration  of  the  humanized  virus  is  to  be  added  to  the  causes,  pre- 
viously enumerated,  of  the  apparent  inadequateness  of  vaccination  to  afford 
complete  protection  against  smallpox.     Assuming  that  this  obstacle  may  be 

I  The  term  spontaneous  is  here  nsed  to  distinguish  from  the  disease  produced  by 
retrovaccination.  Whether  oowpox  is  ever  in  a  broader  sense  spontaneous,  is  an 
open  question. 

*  Vide  Discourse  by  Dr.  Martin  in  Joarnal  of  the  Gjnscological  Society  of  Boston. 
Also,  Practical  Remarks  on  Vaccination  hy  Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster,  in  Neumann's  Hand- 
book of  Skin  Diseases,  translated  by  Bulkley.  Also,  Sar  le  Cowpoz  d^couvert  a 
Fassjr,  par  Bousquet,  Paris. 
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overcome  by  the  use  of  animal  vinis,  the  other  causes  are  remoTaUe;  and, 
were  thej  to  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  expectatkni 
which  Jenner  cherished  of  exterminating  smallpox  might  be  realized.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  were  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  perfect  vaccination  to  be 
invariably  observed,  and  if  all  persons  living  were  vaccinated  and  revaccinated, 
smallpox,  if  not  exterminated,  would  be  insignificant  as  regards  its  prevalenee 
and  severity.  The  difficulty  of  securing  for  all  mankind  a  protection  against 
the  disease  almost  complete,  is  not  so  much  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  meaoSf 
as  in  enforcing  their  adoption  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  VaccinatioD  and 
revaccination,  in  order  to  be  universal,  must  be  compulsory,  and  authoritative 
measures  to  secure  the  proper  and  successful  performance  of  the  operation  are 
essential.  To  consider  the  most  efficient  legal  provisions  to  accomplish  these 
desirable  ends  would  be  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  persons,  not  without  intelligence,  at  this  day,  who  entertain  toward  vacci- 
nation the  prejudices  which  Jenner  had  to  encounter. 

It  remains  to  notice  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  operation  for 
vaccination.  The  situation  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  should 
always  be  that  usually  selected,  namely,  on  the  arms  near  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  enables  physicians 
and  others  to  ascertain,  without  delay  or  doubt,  the  fact  of  a  previous  vacci- 
nation, and  to  judge  of  its  success  by  an  examination  of  the  cicatrices.  The 
vaccine  lymph  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  crust.  The  lymph  is  usually  taken 
on  ivory  points  or  pointed  quills,  but  the  virus  taken  in  this  way  to  be  efiec- 
tive  must  be  recent.  With  a  view  to  preservation,  the  lymph  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  vesicles  in  glass  capillary  tubes  which  are  at  once  sealed  by 
means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  A  crust  inclosed  in  wax  and  covered  with  tin-foU 
retains  its  activity  for  a  considerable  period. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  vaccinating,  if  dried  lymph  be  used,  or  Ijrmph  con- 
tained  in  capillary  tubes,  it  may  be  inserted  by  means  of  slight  punctures,  or 
by  scraping  away  the  epidermis,  or  by  minute  scarifications ;  the  latter  method 
is  preferable.  Having  made,  with  a  common  lancet,  numerous  linear  and 
transverse  scratches,  not  deep  enough  to  cause  the  escape  of  more  than  a  drop 
or  two  of  blood  the  lymph  is  to  be  applied  over  the  scarified  spots  which 
should  be  from  four  to  six  in  number  and  not  larger  than  half  a  dime.  If  the 
incisions  be  sufficiently  delicate,  the  operation  gives  no  pain,  and  allowing 
the  spots  to  dry  before  being  covered  by  the  clothing  is  all  that  is  required. 
If  the  crust  be  used,  a  small  portion  should  be  dissolved,  always  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  the  lancet 
over  the  scarified  spots.  This  is  preferable  to  making  punctures  and  intro- 
ducing small  pieces  of  the  undissolved  crust.  The  latter  mode  is  apt  to 
cause  sores  which,  aside  from  the  annoyance  they  occasion,  may  interfere 
with  the  specific  action  of  the  virus. 

The  age  for  the  performance  of  a  primary  vaccination  is  a  point  of  import* 
ance.  There  has  been  some  discussion  recently  as  to  whether  vaocination  of 
the  mother  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  removes  the  susceptibility  to 
the  vaccine  virus  in  the  infant  after  birth.  The  experiments  of  Gast,*  however, 
have  shown  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  method  of  so-called 
intrauterine  vaccination.  Between  the  second  and  the  third  month  of  infancy 
is  the  period  to  be  preferred  for  vaccination.  A  liability  to  exposure  to 
smallpox,  however,  renders  the  operation  advisable  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  child  when  vaccinated  should  be  in  good  health,  bat 
the  operation  should  not  be  delayed  on  account  of  illness,  if  there  be  a  liability 

>  Gast,  Schmidt's  Jahrbacher,  Bd.  183,  p.  201, 1879. 
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to  exposure  to  smallpox.  If  the  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  another  trial 
should  be  made,  and,  if  this  fail,  the  virus  may  be  introduced  a  third  time. 
Some  persons  are  insusceptible  to  cowpox  ;  an  insusceptibility  is  to  be  inferred 
from  two  or  three  successive  failures  with  virus  which  has  proved  successful 
in  others.  The  attempt  to  vaccinate,  however,  should  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  for  susceptibility  may  afterward  exist.  So  long  as  there  is  insuscep- 
tibility to  cowpox,  there  is  little  danger  of  smallpox  being  contracted.  Aside 
from  want  of  susceptibility,  and  exclusive  of  inertness  of  the  lymph  or  crust 
used,  the  common  cause  of  failure  is  undue  bleeding  from  the  scarifications, 
the  flow  of  blood  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  virus. 

Troublesome  ulcerations  occasionally  follow  vaccination,  arising  from  irri- 
tation by  the  friction  of  clothing,  or  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  system. 
These  are  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  sores.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  and 
abscesses  may  occur.  These  concomitants  or  sequels  are  not  always  evidence 
of  any  fault  in  the  operation  or  impurity  of  the  matter  used.  Dr.  Henry  6. 
Pifiard,  however,  has  reported  cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  skin  known 
as  impetigo  contagiosa  has  occurred  as  a  sequel  of  vaccination  with  the  virus 
in  crusts  both  animal  and  humanized  ;  and  on  the  examination  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  crusts  he  has  found  in  them  not  infrequently  vegetable 
organisms  which,  as  he  has  demonstrated,  constitute  the  contagium  of  the 
cutaneous  aflfection  just  named.  The  liability  to  the  communication  of  this 
affection  is  a  reason  for  preferring  lymph  to  crusts  for  vaccination.^  Ignorant 
persons  are  sometimes  prone  to  attribute  to  vaccination  diseases  of  any  kind 
which  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  and  to  charge 
the  physician  with  having  used  impure  vaccine  matter.  This  impression  may 
be  so  rooted  as  not  to  be  removed,  and,  hence,  a  vaccination  may  very  un- 
justly prove  the  occasion  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  which  the  physi- 
cian had  previously  possessed.  So  far  as  the  imputation  of  communicating 
human  diseases  is  concerned,  it  is  avoided  by  using  the  animal  virus,  and  this  is 
a  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  be  added  to  the  advantages  already  mentioned. 

After  a  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  if  the  person  exposed  have  not  been 
recently  vaccinated,  or  if  there  be  any  reason  to  distrust  a  previous  vaccina- 
tion, re  vaccinal  ion  should,  of  course,  be  promptly  performed.  It  is  proper 
to  perform  it  without  reference  to  previous  vaccinations,  with  a  view  to  test 
the  susceptibility  and  render  the  security  as  complete  as  possible.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  rejieatedly  to  vaccinate,  under  circumstances  involving  the 
Qtmost  possible  exposure,  persons  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  tliereby 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox.  In  one  instance  an  un vaccinated 
child  lived  in  the  same  room  and  slept  with  a  person  who  had  contracted 
smallpox.  The  first  operation  proving  unsuccessful,  it  was  repeated  three 
days  afterwards  with  success,  and  the  child  escaped.  In  another  instance  a 
patient  with  measles  was  supposed  to  have  smallpox  and  sent  to  a  smallpox 
hospital.  He  had  never  been  vacrinated,  and  vaccination  was  at  once  per- 
formed ;  the  vaccine  disease  was  deferred  until  the  measles  had  run  its  course, 
it  then  became  developed,  and  smallpox  did  not  occur.  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tively short  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  cowpox,  it  anticipates  the 
development  of  smallpox.  I  have  not  observed  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
affections  under  these  circumstances. 

▼  aricella.    Chicken-Pox. 

Varicella^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  chicten^pox^  is  an  affection  quite 
insignificant  as  regards  danger  or  distressing  symptoms.     It  is  important 

1  Vtd€  artiolei  by  Dr.  Piffard  In  the  New  York  Med.  Joamal,  Nob.  for  Jane  and 
July,  1872. 
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with  reference,  ^r«<,  to  the  question  as  to  its  having  pathological  relatioM 
with  smallpox,  and,  secofidf  to  its  discrimination  from  modified  variola  or 
varioloid. 

It  is  an  eruptive  disease  affecting,  for  the  most  part,  children,  bat  occa- 
sionally adults.  The  eruption  is  preceded  generally  by  slight  constitutional 
symptoms  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  eruption  appears  first  on  the 
body,  and  afterwards  on  the  head.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  im  the  n«ck, 
body,  and  scalp,  than  on  the  face.  The  eruption  is  frequently  quite  snudl, 
and  very  rarely  abundant.  It  is  almost  invariably  discrete.  It  is  a  vesicular 
eruption  from  the  first.  The  vesicles  contain,  at  first,  a  transparent  liquid 
which  afterward  becomes  opaline,  but  not  purulent  except  when  they  are 
irritated  by  scratching.  Desiccation  occurs  from  the  fifth  to  the  sevenih 
dixy.  The  crusts  are  granular,  and  are  rarely  followed  by  cicatrices  or  pittin*. 
Sometimes  bullae  of  greater  or  less  size  form  instead  ox  vesicles,  ^ew  vesi- 
cles frequtintly  continue  to  appear  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  sta<^  of 
the  eruption,  and  even  after  the  desiccation  of  those  which  first  appeared  has 
commenced.  During  the  eruptive  stage  constitutional  symptoms  are  sli<rbt 
or  wanting.  The  disease  is  contagious  as  regards  children  but  Tery  rarely 
as  regards  adults.  Experiments  made  to  determine  its  communicability  by 
inoculation  have  so  generally  failed,  that  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  was  apparently  successful,  the  contagium  may  not  have 
been  otherwise  received.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  days.  Writers  have  instituted  several  varieties  based  upon  differ- 
ences as  regards  the  size  and  shape  of  the  vesicles.  The  ordinary  variety,  ia 
which  the  vesicles  are  about  the  size  of  split  peas  and  flattened  at  the  top, 
has  been  distinguished  as  varicella  lentiformiSy  vd  lenticular iSf  or  lenticular 
chicken-pox.  The  variety  called  varicella  conifarmisy  vel  conoides^  or  <irt j««- 
poxj  is  characterized  by  the  conoidal  form  of  the  vesicles.  Varicella  globu- 
laris^  vel  globata,  is  the  name  of  a  variety  in  which  the  vesicles  are  unusually 
large  and  globular  in  form.  The  different  vesicles  in  the  same  case  not 
infrequently  present  the  characters  of  these  three  varieties.  The  division 
into  varieties  is  of  not  the  least  practical  consequence. 

The  name  varicella,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  variola,  meaning  iitUe  small' 
pox,  implies  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variolous.  It  has  been  considered 
as  a  modified  form  of  variola,  and  is  so  considered  by  some  eminent  teachers 
and  writers  at  the  present  time.  The  non-identity  of  the  two  affections  is  estab- 
lished by  the  following  facts :  The  miasm  of  varicella  is  never  known  to  gire 
rise  to  ordinary  variola,  whereas  the  severest  form  of  the  latter  disease  may 
be  derived  from  cases  of  varioloid.  Varioloid  prevails  only  during  the  pre- 
valence of  ordinary  smallpox,  but  varicella  not  infrequently  prevails  when 
there  are  no  cases  of  smallpox.  Varicella  is  very  rarely  communicated  to 
adults.  This  is  not  true  of  varioloid.  Varicella  affords  no  protection  a^inst 
variola,  and,  conversely,  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  contract  varict'ib. 
Vaccination  does  not  protect  against  varicella,  and  the  latter  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  vaccination.  It  is  not  settled  that  varicella  is  ever 
communicable  by  inoculation.  Other  points  of  difference,  showing  the  non- 
identity  of  varicella  and  varioloid,  relate  to  the  clinical  history,  and  upon 
these  points  the  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based. 

Although  pathologically  distinct,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  discrimina- 
tion of  varicella  from  varioloid  is  not  always  easy.  The  two  affections  are 
liable  to  be  confounded.  Cases  of  varioloid  are  not  infrequently,  at  fir^ 
considered  as  cases  of  varicella,  and  vice  vend.  In  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  making  this  differential  diagnosis  promptly  and  po6iti%'ely,  tbe 
following  diagnostic  points  claim  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  and 
practitioner : — 
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The  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid  is  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  in  cases 
of  onlinary  smallpox,  namely  from  two  to  three  days.  The  short  duration 
of  this  stage  in  varicella  is  a  distinctive  feature.  Tlie  constitutional  nymp- 
toms,  in  this  stage,  are  often  as  marked  in  varioloid  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
smallpox.  The  mildness  of  these  symptoms  in  varicella  is  a  diagnostic  point. 
The  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  the  start  is  characteristic  of 
varicella.  In  varioloid  the  vesicles  are  preceded  by  papules.  In  varioloid, 
as  in  ordinary  smallpox,  the  eruption  appears  at  first  and  especially  on  the 
face ;  in  varicella,  it  appears  first  on  the  body,  and  is  apt  to  be  more  abun- 
dant elsewhere  than  on  the  face.  A  capital  diagnostic  point  relates  to  the 
central  depression  or  the  umbilicated  appearance;  this  is  generally  discover- 
able in  more  or  less  of  the  vesicles  in  varioloid,  and  it  is  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  wanting  in  varicella.  The  duration  of  the  eruptive  stage  is  less 
in  varicella  than  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  varioloid.  Finally,  traces 
of  veiiiicles  in  varicella  are  rarely  ibund  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  genitalia. 

During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  cases  of  varioloid  in  which  the  erup- 
tion is  small,  are  often  considered  as  cases  of  varicella.  The  cases  of  so- 
called  varicella  in  adults  when  smallpox  prevails,  are  generally  cases  of 
varioloid — hence,  one  source  of  the  difiiision  of  smallpox. 

Varicella  claims  no  treatment.  It  is  important  to  recognize  it  only  in  order 
to  relieve  apprehensions  by  the  assurance  that  the  disease  is  not  varioloid. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS— (Continued.) 

8MrUtiM,or  Sotrlat  Fever— AnAtomiril  Ohi«rMten-onnleal  Ulstorj— OattMilon— Diftgooeli 

-  Pioguosi«->Traatineat. 

THE  exanthematous  fever  called,  from  the  color  of  the  eruption,  scarlatina, 
or  icarUt  fever ^  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  diversity  which  it  presents, 
in  differeL!  ca^es,  as  regards  symptoms  and  fatality.  In  its  mildest  form  it 
is  a  trivial  affection  ;  in  its  severest  form  there  are  few  diseases  more  appro- 
priately styled  mHlijrnant.  The  disease  has  been  divided  into  several  vari- 
eties based  on  diffenMices  in  symptomatic  characters  and  intensity.  Three 
varieties  are  generally  recojrnizc^d  by  writers,  namely,  scarlatina  simplex^ 
scarlatina  anffinona,  and  scarf ntina  maligna.  Wi(l«*ly  diflferent  as  are  tliese 
varieties  in  resfx*ct  of  gravity  and  distinctive  characters,  they  are  not  dintinct 
dijt«-ases;  essentially  they  are  identical.  A  simpler  division  is  into  mild  and 
•evere  scarlatina,  but  it  will  suffice  to  consider  incidentally  the  events  which 
belong  to  the  latter,  without  treating  of  it  separately. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  eruption  on  the  surface  and  the  morbid 
appearances  in  the  throat  constitute  the  leading  anatomical  characters  in  this 
affection.  There  is  usually  little  or  no  trace  of  the  eruption  to  b<»  observed 
after  death.  The  eruption  is  cau5(»d  by  hypenemia,  rombined  with  more  or 
less  oedematous  swelling,  of  the  cutis.     In  a  case  in  which  death  took  place 
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at  the  height  of  an  intense  scarlatinal  eruption,  Birch-Hirschfeld  obseired 
many  lymphoid  cells  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  rete  Malpigfaii,  as  well 
as  in  the  superficial  and  deeper  layers  of  the  corium.  He  siso  saw  small 
extravasations  of  blood.  Fenwick  has  called  attention  to  blood  extravasa- 
tions in  the  lumen  of  the  sweat-glands.  The  cutaneous  afiection  of  scarla- 
tina is  to  be  regarded  as  a  superficial  dermatitis  of  mild  degree. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  scarlatinal  sore  throat,  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  pharynx,  is  reddened  and  slightly  swc^en. 
The  tonsils  are  frequently  enlarged.  A  phlegmonous  infiammation  c^  the 
parts  named  may  occur  in  severe  cases  of  the  variety  of  the  disease  desig- 
nated scarlatina  anginosa.  The  swelling  is  then  extreme.  The  submocous 
and  the  mucous  layers  become  infiltrated  with  pus-cells.  Abscesses  form, 
especially  in  the  tonsils.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  may  terminate  in 
destructive  ulceration  or  in  gangrene.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  may 
be  propagated  to  the  connective  tissue  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  give 
rise  to  extensive  purulent  collections  in  this  situation.  Erosion  of  the  large 
vessels  has  been  caused  by  this  suppurative  process  in  the  neck.  In  some 
epidemics,  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  throat  has  been  a  frequent  attend- 
ant upon  scarlet  fever.  The  fibrinous  exudation  begins  on  the  tonsils  and 
extends  to  the  soft  palate  and  to  the  pharynx.  It  has  less  tendency  than 
primary  diphtheria  to  extend  into  the  larynx.  There  is  much  controversy  as 
to  the  relation  which  this  diphtheritic  afiection  of  the  throat  bears  to  scarlatina. 
There  are  three  prominent  views  as  to  tliis  relation.  According  to  one  view 
the  diphtheritic  afiection  is  anatomically  the  same  disease  as  primary  diph- 
theria, but  it  is  produced  by  the  scarlatinal  poison ;  according  to  a  second 
view,  the  disease,  both  anatomically  and  etiologically,  is  identical  with  pri- 
mary diphtheria,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  scarlet  fever; 
according  to  the  third  view,  scarlatinal  diphtheria  differs  in  its  anatomical 
characters  from  primary  diphtheria.  Heubner  has  attempted  to  prove,  frx>m 
an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  non-identity  of  scarlatinal  diphtheria  and 
primary  diphtheria,  but  the  differential  criteria  to  which  he  calls  attention  are 
not  sufficient  to  distinguish  anatomically  one  disease  from  the  other.^  The  in* 
flammatory  process  may  be  propagated  from  the  pharynx  along  the  Eustachian 
tubes  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear.  Suppu- 
rative median  otitis,  with  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  and  sometimes  with 
consecutive  caries  of  bone,  may  thus  be  produced.  Swelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  not  infrequently  accompany  scarlatinal 
angina.  The  glands  may  suppurate.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  is  sometimes  inflamed.  The  inflammation  in  this  situ- 
ation is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  fibrinous  exudation.  LobuUr  pneumonia  is 
an  occasional  complication  of  scarlatina.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  less  freqo«iU 
Fenwick  has  observed  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tabuJes  va 
this  disease.  Peyer*s  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine  are 
often  moderately  swollen.  There  may  be  found  ecchymoses  in  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  they  are  rarely  abundant.  Dysentery  is  a 
rare  complication  of  scarlet  fever.  The  spleen  has  often  been  found  enlarged. 
Swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  well  as  of  other  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
body,  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  cases.     Parenchymatous  degenerm- 

*  The  points  to  which  Heabner  calls  attention  are :  1.  The  pBeado-memhraaoas 
deposits  are  much  thinner  in  scarlatinal  than  in  primary  diphtheria,  so  that  in  th« 
former  disease  membranes  are  not  expectorated.  2.  The  fibrin  in  scarlatinal  diph- 
theria is  found  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  in  the  connective  ttasne  of  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa.  He  could  detect  no  differences  between  the  microoooci  present  ia 
scarlatinal  diphtheria  and  those  of  primary  diphtheria.  Beobachtnngen  Aber  Sehar- 
lach-Dipiitherie.     Jahrbuch  der  Kinderheilkande,  xiv.  p.  1,  1879. 
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tions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart  occur  in  scarlet  fever.  In  some  cases 
in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  has  been  failure  of  the  heart-power, 
fattj  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  has  been  present. 

The  most  important  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  is  acute  Bright's  disease.  Some 
regard  this  occurrence  as  a  part  of  the  scarlatinal  process;  others  as  a  com- 
plication. The  kidneys  in  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  present  appearances 
which  have  been  described  in  the  article  on  acute  Bright's  disease  (page 
863).  The  kidney  is  enlarged  and  generally  pale.  When  death  occurs  some 
days  afler  the  onset  of  the  nephritis,  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  in 
the  intertubular  tissue,  and  especially  about  the  glomeruli,  is  well  marked. 
Sometimes  small  abscesses  form  in  the  kidneys  in  this  disease. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  events  of  the  several  stages  sepa- 
rately will  be  first  noticed,  and,  afterward,  anomalous  events  and  complica- 
tions liable  to  occur  in  either  of  the  three  stages. 

Stage  of  Invasion, — The  attack  may  commence  with  a  chill  more  or  less 
pronounced,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  wanting.  Vomiting  is  generally  an 
early  symptom,  especially  in  children,  with,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
diarrhoea.  The  pyrexia,  as  a  rule,  is  notably  greater  than  in  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers.  Epistaxis^  is  not  uncommon.  Redness  of  the  fauces,  more  or 
less  vivid,  may  generally  be  observed  in  this  stage,  either  with  or  without  a 
sense  of  soreness,  and  pain  in  swallowing.  The  affection  of  the  throat  is  due 
to  the  efflorescence  which  appears  in  this  situation  before  its  appearance  on 
the  skin.  As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  head,  pros- 
tration, and  general  malaise,  different  cases  diifer  widely,  not  including  cases 
of  unusual  severity.  In  very  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  the 
patient  does  not  take  to  the  bed. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  about  twenty-four  hours ;  the  erup- 
tion usually  appears  on  the  second  day.  Exceptionally  it  appears,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
delayed  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  after  the  time  when  it  usually  appears. 
A  considerable  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  attributable 
to  some  complication. 

Stage  of  Eruption, — This  stage,  in  children,  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a 
transient  convulsion  which,  at  this  period,  is  not  a  uracmic  symptom.  In 
its  development  and  diffusion  over  the  body,  the  eruption  does  not  observe 
the  same  regularity  as  in  smallpox  and  measles.  It  oftener  appears  on  the 
body  and  limbs  before  making  its  appearance  on  the  face  and  neck,  but  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  it  appears  first  on  the  latter  situations.  It  is 
rapidly  diffused,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  in 
twenty-four  hours.  As  regards  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  efliorescence, 
different  cases  differ  much.  The  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
dots  or  specks.  These  coalesce,  forming  irregularly  distributed  patches 
which  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  having  irregular  or  serrated  margins. 
Exceptionally,  the  eruption  remains  punctiform,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tinct maculas  or  spots.  The  redness  is  most  vivid  and  remains  longest  in 
situations  where  the  skin  is  delicate,  as  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and 
thighs  and  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  redness  is  vermilion  or  scarlet ; 
it  is  not  uniform,  like  erysipelatous  redness,  but,  on  close  inspection,  the 
patches  are  seen  to  be  studded  with  points  which  are  distinguished  by  a  more 
deeply  red  color.  The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  pressure,  and 
white  lines  are  produced  by  drawing  a  pointed  hard  substance — ^for  example, 
a  pencil — over  the  reddened  surface.  In  some  cases  the  whole  cutaneous 
surface  is  covered  with  the  efliorescence,  presenting  an  appearance  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster.     Generally,  on  passing  the  fingers 
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over  the  reddened  surface,  it  is  felt  to  be  smooth,  but  in  some  cafies  there  is 
a  sensation  of  minute  elevations  or  papules;  these  are  the  papilke  abnormaitj 
developed,  as  in  the  condition  commonly  known  as  goose-skin.  Occasionally 
miliary  vesicles  are  scattered,  more  or  less  abundantly,  over  the  surface. 
The  integument  is  slightly  swollen ;  this  is  evident  on  the  face,  and  is  appa- 
rent to  the  patient  when  the  hands  are  closed.  The  feet  are  also  evidently 
somewhat  swollen.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
burning  and  pruritus.  The  eruption  attains  to  its  maximum  of  intensity  and 
diffusion  on  the  third  day  after  its  first  appearance. 

There  is  much  variation  in  different  cases  in  the  amount  of  cntaneoos 
eruption.  It  is  sometimes  slight.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  throat 
affection  is  unusually  severe ;  the  eruption  then  seems  to  be  concentrated 
within  the  throat.  Occasionally  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin  disappears 
shortly  after  its  appearance,  and  afterward  returns.  It  fluctuates  as  regards 
vividness,  being  especially  marked  in  febrile  exacerbations,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally more  vivid  toward  evening  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  anoma- 
lous cases,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to,  the  eruption  is  wanting. 

The  throat  is  more  or  less  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases ;  but  in 
some  very  mild  cases  there  is  no  throat  affection.  If  the  throat  be  bat 
slightly  affected,  there  is  simply  redness  over  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pharynx,  and  extending  more  or  less  over  the  soft  palate,  with  little 
or  no  swelling.  The  affection  is  then  only  an  efflorescence.  In  most  casess 
however,  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  together  with  a  white 
or  ash-colored  exudation  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  This  exudation  is 
generally  not  like  that  which  characterizes  diphtheritic  inflammation.  It 
adheres  less  closely  ;  it  is  pultaceous,  and  cannot  be  detached  in  strips.  It 
may  receive  a  dark  color  from  matters  vomited  and  from  the  oozing  ot*  blood. 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  throat  affection  there  is  pain  in  deglutition^ 
and  the  voice  becomes  nasal.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  frequently  swollen  and  tender.  A  still  greater  degree 
of  throat  affection  belongs  among  the  anomalous  events  of  the  disease,  and 
characterizes  the  variety  distinguished  as  scarlatina  anginosa. 

Tlie  tongue  early  in  the  disease  is  generally  coated.  While  the  coatii^ 
remains,  frequently  the  papillae  projecting  through  it  have  the  appeaiance  of 
numerous  red  points  ;  the  surface  of  the  tongue  looks  as  if  cayenne  pepper  or 
red  sand  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.  This  is  seen  in  other  affections.  An- 
other appearance  is  quite  distinctive  of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  coating  exfoliates,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  tongue  clean  and 
reddened ;  and,  the  papillae  being  enlarged,  the  appearance  is  strikingly  like 
that  of  a  ripe  strawberry.  The  strawberry-like  tongue  is  a  pathognomonic 
symptom ;  it  is  peculiar  to  this  disease.  It  is  often  but  not  uniformly  pres- 
ent. It  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  analogous  to  that  of 
the  skin  in  the  cases  of  so-called  roughs  as  distinctive  from  smooth^  scariatina. 

Tlie  pyrexia  is  not  diminished,  but,  as  a  rule,  increased  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  increased  beat  of 
the  skin  are  more  marked  than  in  any  other  of  the  essential  fevers.  The 
pulse  varies  in  different  cases  which,  although  more  or  less  severe,  pursue  a 
favorable  course,  from  100  to  180  or  140  per  minute.  In  extremely  aerere 
cases,  especially  in  children,  it  rises  still  higher.  Aside  from  frequency,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  often  vibratory  or  thrilling,  but  always  compressible,  thr% 
characters  showing  excited  action  without  augmented  power  of  the  ventricular 
contractions.  The  sphygmograph,  as  in  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  shows  absence 
of  dicrotism.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and  the  heat,  as  felt  by  the  hand,  u 
often  pungent.     The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of  tempera- 
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tare  to  105^  Fahr.,  and  in  severe  cases  a  still  greater  increase ;  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  112^  Fahr. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption,  anorexia  continues,  vomiting  is  not 
uncommon,  constipation  exisU  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  diarrhoea. 
Thirst  is  usually  urgent.  Delirium,  manifested  by  incoherency,  generally 
exists,  save  in  very  mild  cases.  I  have  known  a  patient,  not  considered  ill 
enough  to  require  a  watcher  during  the  night,  get  up  and  wander  out  of  doors 
in  a  state  of  delirium.  A  melancholy  instance,  illustrative  of  the  importance 
of  watchfulness  in  the  care  of  patients  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  occurred, 
many  years  ago,  at  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  during  my  term  of  ser- 
vice. A  female  adult  patient  affected  with  scarlatina,  but  not  considered  as 
seriously  ill,  luid  been  removed  to  a  room,  by  herself,  in  the  uppermost  story 
of  the  hospital  building,  with  a  view  to  isolation.  During  the  absence  of  iier 
attendant  for  a  few  moments,  she  precipitated  herself  from  the  w^indow,  and, 
falling  upon  the  pavement,  was  instantly  killed.  Restlessness,  jactitation, 
and  insomnia  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  marked.  Albuminuria  occurs  in  a 
certain  pro|>ortion  (about  one-seventh)  of  cases  during  the  eruptive  stage. 
Transient,  slight  albuminuria  occurs  in  scarlatina,  as  in  various  other  atlec- 
tions,  without  denoting  renal  disease ;  but  disease  of  the  kidneys  forms  an 
important  complication  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  will  presently  be 
noticed.  The  duration  of  tlie  stage  of  eruption,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
from  4  to  6  days.  It  is  sometimes  shorter;  oftener  it  is  prolonged  to  b  or  10 
days,  and  occasionally  it  continues  for  a  longer  period. 

Stage  of  Desquamation, — The  commencement  of  desquamation  marks  the 
b«*^inning  of  this  stage.  Desquamation  frequently  commences  with  the 
decline  of  the  eruption,  and  prior  to  its  disappearance.  The  degree  and 
extent  of  the  desquamation  is,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  intensity  and 
diflusion  of  the  efflorescence.  Desquamation  is  rarely  wanting,  save  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  efflorescence  fails  to  appear.  The  cuticle  is  exfoliated 
either  in  the  form  of  minute  branny  scales,  called  furfuraceous  desquamation, 
or  in  pieces  of  epidermis  of  greater  or  less  size.  Occasionally  the  e[)idermis 
of  the  hands  is  detached  entire,  and  may  be  stripped  off  like  a  glove.  This 
id  true  also  of  the  epidermis  of  the  feet.  Sometimes  several  successive  exfoli- 
ations occur.  ' 

In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course,  the  febrile  movement  diminishes 
with  the  commencement  of  exfoliation  and  gradually  ceases,  corresponding 
improvement  taking  place  in  other  symptoms.  The  defervescence  is  some- 
times rapid,  but  in  most  cases  gradual.  If  the  disease  be  uncomplicated, 
and  there  be  no  untoward  events,  convalescence  is  declared  during  the  stage 
of  desquamation.  The  desquamative  process  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
pmritus  which,  in  some  cases,  is  excessive.  Albuminuria  occurs  in  this 
AtAge  more  frequently  than  in  the  stage  of  eruption,  namely,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-fourth.  As  in  the  stage  of  eruption,  so  in  the  desquamative  sla<;e, 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may,  or  may  not,  be  indicative  of  an 
important  renal  complication.  A  recurrence  of  the  eruption  may  take  phice 
during  the  stage  of  desquamation. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  indefinite.  It  may  end  in  five  or  six  days. 
Tlio  desquamation  is  generally  completed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  but, 
exc«'ptionally,  it  continues  for  several  weeks. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  applies  to  cases 
which  are  either  mild  or  not  extremely  severe,  and  in  which  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  regular,  that  is,  without  anomalous  events  or  complications. 
Certain  cases  are  characterized  by  extreme  gravity  of  tlie  symptoms  at  the 
outlet  of  the  disease.  The  pube  becomes  very  frequent,  numbering  140, 
I5O9  160,  or  more  per  minute.      The  thermometer  shows  notable  hy|>er- 
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pyrexia.  Great  restlessness,  delirium,  coma  and  occasionallj  convnkions, 
are  other  symptoms  denoting  severity  of  the  disease.  Death  may  take  place 
in  one  or  two  days,  or  sometimes  even  within  a  few  hours  from  the  attack. 
A  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  the  eruption  appears  on  the  skin  or  any 
pharyngeal  redness  is  apparent.  The  disease,  in  such  cases,  is  truly  malig- 
nant. Cases  of  this  description  are  liable  to  occur  in  certain  epidemics.  Tbe 
gravity  in  these  cases  is  not  due  to  any  complication,  but  to  an  unusual 
intensity  of  the  essential  morbid  conditions  which  constitute  the  disf^ase. 
Ataxic  or  nervous  symptoms,  in  like  manner  dependent  on  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  are  liable  to  be  developed  at  a  later  period,  namely,  active 
delirium,  typhomania,  carphologia,  and  subsultus  tendinum.  These  eymp> 
toms  characterize  certain  cases  of  severe  scarlet  fever. 

Convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium  may  be  developed  as  eflecta  of  uremia. 
Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  an  important  complication  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Generally,  but  not  always,  in  these  cases  the  urine  is  highly  albu- 
minous. Albuminuria,  as  already  stated,  may  not  indicate  any  important 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  if  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  firaall ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  grave  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  exist  without  albuminuria 
The  presence  of  casts,  with  white  or  red  corpuscles  in  the  urine,  is  more  sig- 
nificant of  renal  disease  than  the  presence  of  albumen.  The  danger  of  ure- 
mia is  proportionate  to  the  scanty  excretion  of  urine.  Clinical  facts  show 
that  scarlatina  involves  a  special  tendency  to  renal  disease,  not  only  as  a 
sequel  but  as  a  concomitant.  It  is  a  rational  supposition  that  tbe  lining 
membrane  of  the  secretory  tubes  of  the  kidneys  takes  on  a  morbid  conditiun 
analogous  to  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  constituting  a 
local  affection  serious  in  proportion  as  the  excretion  of  urea  is  interfered  with. 
General  dropsy  sometimes  occurs  during  the  progress  of  tbe  disease^  <tf  ^^il 
as  afterward.  Symptoms  pointing  to  unemia,  in  addition  to  the  events  alreaiir 
stated,  namely,  convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium,  are,  cephalalgia,  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  occurring  without  either  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  crd<'ma 
of  the  lungs  or  any  appreciable  pulmonary  affection,  defective  vision,  vomiting, 
and  occasionally  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  should  direct  attention  to  ttj« 
urine  as  regards  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts,  and,  more  especiaUy,  the 
deficiency  of  urea.  UraBmia,  taking  place  either  as  a  concomitant  or  a  HH\uri 
of  scarlet  fever,  may  occur  without  albuminuria,  and  without  dropsy.  Hen^ 
the  importance  of  examinations  of  the  urine  in  all  cases,  with  refei^nce^  out 
alone  to  the  presence  of  albumen,  but  of  casts  and  the  quantity  of  urea. 

Certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  are  characterized  by  a  great  amount  r{ 
throat  affection.  Tiie  name  scarlatina  angino$a  is  applied  to  these  ca^:*^ 
The  tonsils  are  greatly  swollen,  and  covered  with  a  mueo-purulent  pu!tact<>':s 
deposit.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  and  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth  art*  re* 
turned  through  the  nostrils.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  pctfteri-«r 
and  anterior  nares,  and  acrid  pus  Hows  from  the  nose,  excoriating  tbe  fa«^. 
The  breath  emits  an  intolerable  fetor  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  but  rar-iVt 
the  inflammation  extends  into  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes.  CEdeiBa^f 
the  glottis  is  an  occasional  accident  in  adults.  The  structures  of  th«»  ^r^ 
may  become  involved,  and  destruction  of  both  eyes  has  be^'n  known  tofoi^*«'W. 
An  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  t:<^ 
middle  car  is  liable  to  occur.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  trmf** 
num  in  each  ear  was  perforated,  and  the  ossicles  were  discharged  through  i*  e 
extcnml  meatus.  Permanent  deafness,  facial  paralysis,  and,  in  loiii^  cap«-«» 
cario^  of  the  temporal  bone  followed  by  circumscribed  meningitis  and  alfe»^~^ 
of  the  brain,  are  effects  of  an  extension  of  the  local  affection  to  the  aii*idf« 
ear.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  nerk  become  mon*  c*" 
less  enlarged,  and  sometimes  suppuration  takes  place,  oonatiluling  uksl  kave 
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been  called  scarlatinous  buboes,  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  extensive  spha- 
celation of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  patient  being  a  child  well  nourished  and 
healthy  up  to  the  date  of  the  attack.  Gangrene  and  ulceration  within  the 
throat  are  very  rare  events.  Tlie  local  events  belonging  to  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  inclusive  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,. 
may  occur  rarely  in  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  devel- 
oped during  the  stage  of  des<]uamation,  the  symptoms  having  previously  de- 
noted a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  A  true  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  fauces 
characterizes  certain  cases. 

In  cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa,  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  apt  to 
be  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  Albuminuria  is  more  apt  to  exist  in  these 
cases.  Ursemic  phenomena  are  liable  to  occur,  but,  exclusive  of  these,  and 
of  laryngitis  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  the  severity  of  the  throat  affection  may 
be  sufilcient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

Hemorrhages  in  various  situations,  together  with  petechias  and  vibices  on 
the  skin,  characterize  certain  cases.  The  name  hemorrhagic  scarlatina  ha.s 
been  applied  to  these  cases.  They  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  Haematuria 
occurs  in  connection  with  renal  disease,  and,  if  not  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rhage elsewhere,  is  not  necessarily  of  grave  omen. 

Complications  other  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence, are  articular  rheumatism,  usually  confined  to  a  few  joints,  vaginitis, 
pleuritis  or  pyo-thorax,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis  (sometimes  of  the  acute 
ulcerative  form),  the  two  latter  affections  being  often  associated  with  either 
rheumatism  or  renal  disease. 

In  irregular  cases  of  scarlatina  the  disease  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
s<*verc.  Tlie  only  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  may  be  a  slight  soreness 
of  the  throat,  no  cutaneous  erujition  taking  place.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
has  been  distinguished  as  scarlatina  f and  urn  and  scarlatina  sine  eruptione. 
Cases  of  the  throat  affection,  more  or  less  severe,  without  any  eruption  on 
the  skin,  not  infrequently  octcur  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  scarla- 
tina. An  attack  of  this  kind  appears,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  render  the 
patient  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons who  have  once  had  scarlatina  in  its  regular  form  to  suffer  from  the  throat 
affection  when  ex])08ed  to  the  contagium.  In  cases  of  scarlatina  sine  erup' 
done  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  overlooked.  Another 
irregularity  in  very  mild  cases  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  cutaneous  affection  being  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  cases, 
doubtless,  the  disease  sometimes  exists  without  being  recognized,  or  it  is  con- 
founded with  roseola.  It  han  been  supposed  that  the  disease  may  exist  with- 
out either  an  affection  of  the  throat,  a  cutaneous  effloresce  nee,  or  febrile 
movement.  The  name  scarlatina  latens  has  bt^en  applied  to  such  cases.  The 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  this  latent  form  is  the  occurrence 
of  characteristic  sequels,  namely,  albuminuria  and  anasarca,  in  persons  who 
had  Iwen  exfiosed  to  the  contagium  without  presenting  any  of  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  scarlatina.  The  local  manifestation  of  the  dist*ase,  in  these  cases, 
1:4  «uppo(H*d  to  ho.  exclusively  in  the  kidneys.  Assuming  that  such  cases  occur, 
and  that  this  explanation  Ikj  true,  it  is  more  correet  to  say  that  the  scarlati- 
nous contagium  sometimes  gives  rise  to  acute  Bright's  disease  without  causing 
»&cxfcrlet  fever,  I  have  referred  to  cases  exemplitying  this  fact  in  treating  of 
acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

Scarlatina  has  various  sequels.  The  one  which  occurs  most  frequently  has 
ju*t  b4'en  alluded  to,  namely,  alhuminuria  with  general  dropsy.  This  follows 
the  disease  in  a  con^iilerable  projKirtion  of  cases,  the  pro|K)rtion  Ixfing  found 
fo  vary  at  different  times  and  places.  The  time  of  its  oreurrence  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  desquamation.  The  symptoms  are  thoie 
67 
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of  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  an  affection  which  hiis  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  system.'  CEdema  of  the  face  and  lower  ex- 
tremities is  first  observed,  and  anasarca  frequently  follows.  Effusion  takes 
place  into  the  serous  cavities  if  the  anasarca  be  considerable.  Hydrothorax 
sometimes  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  seriously  respiration.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  sometimes  it  has  a  smoky  appearance,  and  it  may  be  distinctly 
bloody.  It  may,  however,  contain  few  or  no  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is 
usually  loaded  with  albumen,  but  cases  have  been  reported  by  Rayer  and 
others  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina  without  albuminuria.  Epithelial,  gninalar, 
and  hyaline  casts  are  generally  found  in  the  urinary  sediment.  8ome  red, 
but  more  white,  blood-corpuscles  are  usually  present.  Blood-casts  are  not 
frequent.  Tiiere  is  notable  ansemia,  the  appetite  is  deficient,  the  tem|>er  is 
irritable,  and  muscular  debility  is  more  or  less  marked.  Pyrexia,  varying  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  accompanies  these  symptoms.  Uraemic  coma  and 
convulsions,  pulmonary  oedema  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  grave  accidents 
incident  to  the  renal  affection.  They  occur  happily  in  but  a  small  proportion 
of  cases,  and,  under  judicious  management,  this  affection  is  rarely  fatal 
Temporary  blindness  is  a  rare  event  occurring  in  connection  with  uraeroic 
convulsions  following  this  disease.  Acute  nephritis  after  scarlet  fever  ninlT 
ends  in  chronic  renal  disease.  It  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  renal  adec- 
tiou  which  follows  scarlatina  as  a  special  effect  of  the  latter,  than  to  attribute 
its  production  to  cold  or  other  causes  acting  after  the  scairlatinous  poi^son  Las 
ceased  to  act. 

The  opinion  was  held  by  Graves  and  others  that  the  kidneys  are  oftener 
affected  after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlatina.  This  sequel  certainly 
occurs  after  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  when,  from  the  absence  of  either  the 
throat  affection  or  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  scarlet  fever  liad  not  been  sup- 
posed to  oxist.  A  probable  explanation,  however,  of  its  occurrence  in  a 
larger  proportion  of  mild  cases,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  of  severe  caso.  a 
considerable  number  end  faUdiy  during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  It  i»  to  U* 
borne  in  mind  that  coma  and  convulsions  may  occur  as  sequels  of  ^4ra^Iatina• 
due  to  unemia  not  accompanied  by  either  albuminuria  or  dro(>sy.  Tliat  iLe 
renal  affection  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  i» 
shown  by  its  occurrence  in  cases  in  which  the  scarlatinous  ras!i  was  want  in:*. 

Pleuritis,  f)ericanlitis,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  an^  occasi4»nal  s«*<{m  ..^ 
as  well  as  concomitants,  of  scarlet  fever.  Chorea  is  also  to  be  reckoni^l  amonc 
the  occasional  sequels.  External  otitis  is  not  uncommon.  A  purulent  dis^ 
charge  takes  place  from  the  ears,  and  sometimCvS  there  is  considerable  d^^- 
ness.  If  the  inflammation  be  wholly  without  the  tymiuuium,  the  dea2'»'>« 
will  be  temiK)rary,  and,  under  judicious  management,  the  afl^tion  nw^ 
generally  be  removed.  It  is  apt  to  return,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  oon^^idrr- 
able  jKjriod  after  recovery. 

Causation The  communicability  of  scarlet  fever  is  established  by  im^ 

fragable  proof,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  causation  always  in\«>lr<^  a  ci4:- 
tagium.  The  contagium  from  mild  is  as  efficient  as  that  from  ^verr  ct*^-^. 
It  is  im()ortant  that  this  fact  be  popularly  known.  Many  per<nn<«,  in  u..« 
country,  think  that  the  disease  in  very  mild  ca^es  differs  essentially  from  thj^' 
in  severe  cases,  and  it  is  a  common  impression  that  the  name  scaHati*  » 
applies  only  to  the  former.  Piiysieians  should  take  pains  to  con\*rt  the  « rr  . 
of  supposing  that  the  names  scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever  indicate  diff^rn  i : 
diseases.  The  contagium  is  contained  in  emanations  from  the  body,  probabij 
in  both  the  expired  breath  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations ;  beoce,  the  at»  •- 

I  Vide  page  863. 
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sphere  surrounding  patients  is  infected.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
disease  has  been  communicated  by  inoculating  with  the  serum  contained  in 
the  vesicles  which  sometimes  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  cutaneous  efflo- 
rescence, but  that  inoculation  does  not  materially  affect  the  duration  or  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  That  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  means 
of  fomites  is  unquestionable.  The  contagium  may  be  carried  in  tlie  clothes 
of  physicians,  nurses,  and  others.  The  disease  is  probably  in  this  way  often 
diffused.  Facts  show  that  the  contagium  adheres  to  material  substances  and 
preserves  its  morbific  power  for  a  long  period.  Persons  have  been  attacked 
on  returning  to  houses  in  which  cases  have  occurred  weeks  or  months  pre- 
viously, and  even  when  elaborate  efforts  had  been  made  to  remove  the  con- 
tagium. Scarlatina  sometimes  follows  with  notable  frequency  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  undoubtedly,  as  a  rcle,  much  shorter  in  scarla- 
tina than  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Its  duration,  however,  varies  in 
different  cases.  Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  the  attack  took  place  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  exposure.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the 
fiaiient,  an  infant  of  nineteen  months,  was  attacked  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  first  s3riuptom  of  illness  in  a  young  girl  who  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the 
infant.  In  another  case  the  duration  was  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  probable 
that  the  period  rarely  exceeds  six  days. 

Statistics  show  that  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  life ;  that  the  liability  to  it  diminishes  progressively  after  the 
fifth  year,  and  becomes  very  small  after  forty.  Children  under  two  years  of 
age  and  infants  at  the  breast  are  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  insuscep- 
tible to  it.  Several  instances  of  its  occurrence  under  two  years  of  age  have  come 
under  my  observation.  In  one  of  these,  a  child  only  three  we<*ks  old  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  her  mother  who  was  attacked  a  few  days  after  confine- 
ment.   Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  was  contracted  in  utero. 

As  a  rule,  this  disease  is  ex^ierienced  only  once  ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  cases  in  which  roseola  may  have  been  confounded  with  scarlatina, 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  extremely  rare.  Secondary  or  tertiary 
attacks  are  rarely  fatal. 

Diagnosis — Attention  to  the  following  diagnostic  points  renders  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  easy  :  The  short 
duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eflloresccnce  in  the  throat  prior  to  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the 
a{>i>earBncc  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  body  and  upper  extremities  often  be- 
fore, or  simultaneously  with,  its  appearance  on  the  neck  and  face,  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  efflorescence  over  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  scarlet  color  of 
th*5  efflorescence,  the  irregular  and  serrated  margins  of  patches  of  efflorescence, 
thfi  [lersistence  or  increase  of  the  pyrexia  after  the  ap()earance  of  the  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin.  These  are  positive  diagnostic  features  belonging  to  tlie 
clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  as  contrasted  with  smallpox  and  measles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  two  latter  eniptive  fevers  are  excluded  by  the  shorter  period 
<ff  inrasion  than  in  both,  pain  in  the  loins  not  marked  in  this  period,  absence 
'•f  the  characteristic  eruption  of  variola  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  non- 
oo«*iirTence  of  variolous  papules  and  vesicles  with  depression  in  the  centre, 
and  of  the  remission  of  fever  when  the  eruption  appears  ;  absence  of  coryza 
and  tntmchitis  which  belong  to  the  history  of  rubeola,  and  of  certain  distinc- 
(ive  characters  (pertaining  to  the  eruption  of  measles,  which  will  be  8tat«'d 
III  treating  of  the  latter. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  extremely 
mild   cases,  with  a  slight  eruption,  and  without  any  affection  of  the  throat. 
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In  these  cases  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  roseola.  The  differ- 
ential points  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  latter  in  the  next  chapter. 
In  the  second  place,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  in  cases  in  which  the 
local  manifestation  is  confined  to  the  throat;  that  is,  cases  in  which  the 
cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  diagnosis 
in  some  of  these  cases  must  be,  in  a  measure,  based  on  their  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes  on  the  occurrence  of  well- 
marked  cases  in  members  of  the  same  family.  In  some  cases  of  doubt  or 
error,  the  sequels  of  scarlatina,  more  especially  renal  disease,  serve  eithtfr  to 
correct  or  establish  the  diagnosis. 

A  highly  probable  diagnosis,  before  the  efflorescence  appears  on  the  ^kin, 
may  be  based  on  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting,  with  high  febrile  movement, 
and  redness  of  the  fauces,  in  a  subject  between  three  and  five  years  of  agv« 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

Prognosis. — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  the  nosology  which  presentss 
in  different  cases,  wider  extremes,  as  regards  gravity,  than  scarlatina.  In 
malignant  cases  the  disease  is  rapidly  iiatal.  The  pro|K)rtion  of  these  ca«<r5 
varies  much  at  different  times  and  places.  The  prevailing  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  some  seasons,  is  mild,  and  in  other  seasons,  severe.  Whether  tln^ 
variation  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  contagium,  or  to  adjunctive  infiucni*»rs 
we  are  unable  to  say.  Aside  from  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  dan^^-r 
depends  on  complications  liable  to  occur  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the  ^iip.*- 
ral  symi)toms,  may  appear  to  be  mild.  The  symptoms  which  denote  inioii- 
nent  danger  from  tlie  intensity  of  the  disease,  are,  excessive  frequency  ot'  t  •• 
pulse,  hyperpyrexia,  jactitation,  active  delirium  and  prostration,  the  m«»i' 
of  dying,  in  these  cases,  being  by  asthenia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  in  which  the  throat  affection  b  unusu- 
ally severe.  It  is  extremely  unfavorable  if  diphtheria  U^ome  devoluj«<*i. 
either  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  as  a  sequel.  If  laryngitis  en*-  • . 
a  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected.  Great  enlargement  and  suppuration  o(  t  v 
glands  of  the  neck,  irrespective  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauo-v 
denote  great  danger.  If  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  mouth  occur,  n^covt-rj  i» 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Cases  characterized  by  hemorrliajt  in  m 
mucous  membrane  and  petechias  or  vibices  are  generally  fatal.  Urvmic  ,on^ 
and  convulsions  involve  imminent  danger,  and  urtTmia  may  occur  in  ca^^ 
which,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms,  appear  to  be  mild.  These  syiDpt*«nj» 
may  be  developed,  and  sudden  death  tiike  place  unex|>ectedly  if  examiDati>«'.* 
of  the  urine  have  been  omitted.  Daily  examinations  of  urine  arv  hi;:  y 
important.  The  presence  of  albumen  or  casts  should  always  excite  appriri.*  it- 
sion,  but  the  immediate  danger  is  pro|K)rtionate  to  the  deficiency  of  urva.  l':* 
patient  is  by  no  means  safe  after  albumen  has  disappeared  from  the  arini*^  it 
casts  continue  to  be  found  in  the  sediment,  more  es|K'cially  if  the  quantity  *i 
uririe  be  small  and  the  specific  gnivity  low.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  u-.- 
favorable  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state.  1  !.-«• 
known  of  a  case  in  w*hich  the  patient  contracted  the  disease  in  the  fet*-:  ' 
month  of  pregnancy.  She  miscarried  in  the  period  of  incubation  ;  pan-nci;- 
matous  nephritis  occurred  as  a  complication,  and  the  symptoms  denoted  pri: 
danger.     She,  however,  recovered,  and  the  child  was  living. 

Richardson  and  othei's  have  reported  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  a  fit- 
result  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  in  the  right  <*Anliac  c»%it  '^ 
This  accident  occurred  in  a  case  under  my  observation.  pn>^ing  fatal  a*t  ' 
the  termination  of  the  fever.  The  formation  of  an  ante-niortrm  ch>t  mi* 
case  was  evident  from  the  symptoms,  and  demonstrated  by  an  e 
after  death. 
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Trbatment. — Cases  of  mild  scarlatina  do  not  call  for  active  measures  of 
treatment.  The  often-quoted  saying  of  the  English  Hippocrates,  that  scar- 
latina 18  only  dangerous  through  the  oiliciousness  of  the  physician,  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  true  even  of  these  cases,  ibr,  be  the  disease  never  so  mild,  there 
is  a  liability  to  grave  complications  and  sequels.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina,  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  renders  any 
treatment  unavailing.  With  respect  to  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  other 
eruptive  fevers,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  there  are  no  known  specific  remedies 
by  means  of  which  it  may  be  arrested  or  controlled ;  but  the  inference  by  no 
means  follows  that  judicious  measures  of  treatment  may  not  do  much  toward 
affording  relief  and  diminishing  the  fatality  from  it.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
a  comparison  of  different  collections  of  cases  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
mortality  under  different  methods  of  treatment,  is  of  little  value  on  account 
of  the  wide  diversity  as  regards  severity  of  the  disease. 

Certain  measures  heretofore  employed  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  are 
now  regarded  as  opposed  by  sound  reasoning  and  experience.  This  state* 
ment  applies  to  bloodletting,  active  purgatives,  mercurialization,  blisters,  and 
emetics.  These  are  never  indicated,  and  must  of  necessity  prove  hurtful. 
The  discovery  of  a  remedy  which  will  arrest  the  disease  by  destroying  within 
the  body  the  special  cause,  in  other  words,  an  effectual  parasiticide  for  the 
specific  organisms  and  germs  on  which  the  disease  is  supposed  to  depend, 
b«long8  to  the  future.  Tliis  statement  applies  to  all  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Carbolic  acid,  sodium  sulpho-carbolate,  and  the  sulphites  have  been  tried 
with  an  apparently  beneficial  effect.  I  have  heard  testimony  from  physicians 
of  experience  in  behalf  of  the  usefulness  of  each  of  these  remedies.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  proved  tliat  they  have  a  8()ecial  curative  efiicacy.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  the  indications  are  to  be  drawn  from  particular 
symptoms,  events,  and  complications  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  mild  cases,  hygienic  treatment  is  alone  required.  In 
addition  to  free  ventilation,  cooling  drinks,  and  liglit  nourishment,  the 
hygienic  treatment  should  embrace  measures  to  maintain  the  functions  of 
the  skin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  renal  disease,  as  a  complication  or  sequel^ 
is  a  source  of  danger  in  these  cases,  attention  to  the  skin  is  important,  how- 
ever mild  may  be  the  disease.  The  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  daily  is  to  be 
recommended.  If  the  bath  be  not  practicable,  the  application  of  a  sheet  wet 
with  tepid  water,  or  repeated  sponging  of  the  body,  may  be  employed  in  its 
stead.  There  is  reason  to  bt^lieve  tiiut  the  more  the  functions  of  the  skin  are 
maintained  by  these  measures,  the  less  is  the  liability  to  an  affection  of  the 
kidneys  either  during  or  alter  the  disc^ase.  Ex|)Osure  to  cold  is  to  be  avoided 
both  while  the  disease  is  in  progress  and  in  convalescence,  but  care  in  this 
respect  should  not  lead  to  error  in  the  way  of  free  ventilation,  or  of  oppress* 
ing  the  patient  with  an  overplus  of  clothing.  Vigilance  or  restlessness,  if 
not  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  sponging,  may  indicate 
anodyne  remedies.  Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  simple  enemas.  Other 
symptoms  may  indicate  appropriate  ]Hilliative  remedies. 

In  some  cases,  the  leading  indication  is  derived  from  the  intensity  of  the 
fcTcr  as  denoted  by  hyperpyrexia  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  To 
diminish  the  heat  and  the  frequ(*ncy  of  the  heart's  action  is  an  important 
object  of  treatment.  This  object  may  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
Che  tue  of  water.  It  was  in  this  di?>ease  tliat  Currie  was  led,  nearly  a 
eentorj  ago,  to  employ  cold  affusions  with  a  happy  effect.  This  mode  of 
applying  water  was  strongly  advocated  by  Trousseau,  who  stated  that  he 
employed  it  with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
private  and  hospital  practice.  It  is,  perhaf>s,  the  most  efficient  measure 
to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  active  delirium  which  sometimes  occurs 
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in  this  disease.  The  apparent  boldness  of  the  practice  rendera  it  freqoentlT 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  popular  prejudice.  Frequent  sponging  of  the 
body  secures,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  results ;  but  the  use  of  tL*? 
wet  sheet  is  hardly  less  efficacious  than  the  cold  affusion  as  practised  bj 
Currie.  Employed  as  an  efficient  antipyretic  measure,  the  wei  sheet  is 
applied  over  the  whole  body,  without  any  other  covering,  and  the  surface  i> 
sprinkled  with  cool  or  cold  water  at  short  intervals,  in  the  manner  d^scribtd 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and  insolation.  The  lein- 
perature  is  always  reduced,  one,  two,  or  more  degrees,  by  this  measore,  and 
it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  thermometer  shows  a  return  to  great 
intensity  of  heat.  There  is  no  occasion  for  fear  on  the  ground  of  danger  oT 
repelling  the  eruption.  The  wet  pack  acts  efficiently  as  a  sedative  and 
diaphoretic  measure,  and  it  has  considerable  potency  as  an  antipyretic  Tli*- 
patient,  stripped  of  all  clothing,  is  enveloped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  water 
at  about  the  temperature  of  70^  Fahr.,  and  closely  covered  with  seveni 
blankets.  Usually,  after  remaining  in  the  pack  for  about  an  hour,  frt« 
perspiration  is  induced.  The  pack  is  to  be  removed  when  this  effect  <»ccur$s 
the  body  wiped  dry,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  The  frequency  of  tLe 
pulse  is  often  notably  lessened  by  this  measure ;  the  patient  is  tranquiUixnL 
and  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  The  measure  may  be  repeated  once  or  twio: 
daily.  Its  effect  is  so  agreeable  that  patients  often  desire  a  repetition.  Il 
this  disease,  as  in  other  fevers,  full  doses  of  quinia  sometimes  have  a  notal'lc 
antipyretic  effect. 

In  malignant  cases,  and  whenever  the  intensity  of  the  disease  involvr^ 
a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  sustiiiniiiz 
measures.  Alcohol  is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  feeblcti*  ^^ 
of  the  pulse,  together  with  general  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  tbe  eauu 
striking  benefit  from  the  free  use  of  wine  or  spirits  in  certain  cases  of  ^c:^• 
iatina  as  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Alcoholics,  however,  are  not  to  ':• 
given  without  discrimination,  and  the  ])hysician  is  to  be  guided  in  their  l^ 
by  watching  their  immediate  apparent  effects,  precisely  as  in  other  e^ac^n;;^ 
fevers.  In  children,  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  and  egg-nog  are  eligible  fora« 
for  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  nourishment. 

Cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  addition  to  sustaining  treaiiDf*Dt. 
call  for  measures  addressed  to  the  affection  of  the  throat.  The  chloraie  <•: 
potassa  is  generally  considered,  and  probably  with  justice,  an  imponarit 
remedy  in  these  cases.  From  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  given  daily.  TL- 
chlorine  mixture  is  highly  recommended  by  Watson  and  others.  Stiiiiula:!^^ 
or  caustic  applications  to  the  pharynx  are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  difficult r 
of  making  them  in  children,  and  the  perturbation  occasioned  by  making 
them  forcibly,  in  spite  of  their  resistance,  are  not  small  objections;  huu 
aside  from  these  objections,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  produce  a  beneficol 
effect.  Antiseptic  applications  by  gargling,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  joqds. 
by  means  of  a  sponge  if  the  resistance  be  not  too  violent,  or,  in  the  form  u 
a  powder,  by  insufflation,  contribute  at  least  to  comfort.  The  solntioa  if 
chlorinated  soda  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  f  At- 
of  water.  The  permanganate  of  potash  may  also  be  used  in  the  propon.*  t 
of  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  five  ounces  of  water.  Other  topical  rnDedi*-^ 
are  alum,  tannic  acid,  the  borate  of  soda,  carbolic  and  the  salicylic  atil 
The  free  use  of  iced  drinks  is  useful  as  regards  the  condition  of  tbe  thru*:. 
The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  take  into  the  mouth  small  pieces  of  ice  ahou-i 
ad  libitum;  and  for  young  children  a  convenient  plan  is  to  confine  pieees  <*' 
ice  in  a  gauze  bag  which  may  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Externally,  coai|»e9^ 
kept  wet  with  cold  water  may  be  applied.  It  has  been  recommended  toapplj 
ice  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.     It  is  customary  to  paint  with  iodine  the 
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over  glandular  swellings.     If  suppui-ative  inflammation  ensue,  poultices  or 
the  water  dressing  should  be  applied. 

Extreme  pruritus  of  the  skin  is,  in  some  cases,  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance, preventing  sleep  and  increasing  the  constitutional  disturbance.  With 
reference  especially  to  this  symptom,  some  years  ago  a  plan  of  treatment  pro- 
posed by  a  German  physician,  Schneemann,  consisted  in  the  application  of 
lai'd  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  rind  of  bacon  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  plan  was  adopted  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It  relieves,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  pruritus,  and  diminishes  the  febrile  excitement.  Other 
applications,  however,  less  disagreeable,  are  equally  efficacious.  Glycerine 
and  the  rose-water  ointment,  glycerine  and  cologne- water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  or  five  parts  of  the  latter,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  vaseline,  may  be  substituted. 

Convulsions  are  generally  due  to  uraemia,  but,  occurring  early  in  young 
children,  they  may  be  incident  to  the  development  of  the  disease  without 
denoting  a  renal  complication.  Whether  ursemic  or  otherwise,  if  thoy  con- 
tinue, the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  indicated.  I  have  notes  of  cases  in  which 
this  measure  was  employed  with  immediate  relief,  and  recovery  followed. 

Uncmic  phenomena  in  addition  to  convulsions,  namely,  cephalalgia,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  and  coma,  render  prompt  measures  of  treatment  vastly 
im|)ortant.  Saline  purgatives  or  elaterium  are  to  be  employed  at  once  to 
eliminate  urea,  and  diaphoresis  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  or  hot  air  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  by  the  hypodermic  administration 
of  the  muriate  of  pilocarpin.  Vomiting  and  purging  should  always  suggest 
the  inquiry  whether  they  be  not  due  to  uraemia,  and,  if  so,  they  are  not  to  be 
arrested.  Albuminuria,  and  especially  a  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine, 
should  lead  to  measures  with  a  view  of  forestalling  the  efiects  of  uraemia. 
Fomentations  are  to  be  applied  over  the  loins,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  loose 
with  saline  laxatives,  and,  with  reference  to  this  object,  it  is  important  to 
pro<luce  diaphoresis  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  the  wet  sheet. 

K4*9tlessness  and  vigilance,  if  not  relieved  by  measures  of  treatment  already 
DOtic<^d,  may  require  anodyne  remedies.  The  succedanea  of  opium  are  (o  be 
preferred,  namely,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  If,  however,  these  be  not 
efficacious,  opiates  are  to  be  given,  but  cautiously  in  young  children.  With 
refen*nce  to  the  liability  to  heart-clot,  Richardson  advises  the  carbonate  of 
aronionia,  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  Several  writers  have 
adv<M*ated  this  remedy  as  having  a  sjiecial  salutary  influence  in  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  the  sequels  of  scarlatina  need  not  be  here  considered. 
The  most  frequent  of  the  im|x>rtant  sequels,  namely,  acute  diffuse  nepliritis, 
lias  been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferrt^L  In  the  treatment  of  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  rheumatism,  and  chotva, 
are  involved  essentially  the  same  principles  as  when  these  aflfections  occur 
in  other  pathological  connections.  External  otitis  is  often  neglected,  and  is 
apt.  therefore,  to  continue,  and,  in  the  end,  lead  to  impairment  of  hearing. 
Daily  cleans! ns^  the  ear  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  and  soap  will  usually 
prove  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  the  affection  continue  in  spite  of  this 
simple  measure,  which  from  its  very  simplicity  it  is  often  difficult  to  enforce, 
mild  astringent  injections  should  be  employed. 

I  will  add  a  remark  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  renal  disease  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  this  sequel  l)c»ing  generally  attrib- 
uted to  cold,  it  is  common  to  conflne  patients  within  doors,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  bed,  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  convalescence.  Repirding, 
however,  the  sequel  as  a  remnant  of  scarlatina,  this  extntme  care  is  unneces- 
nnrj.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  ex{K>- 
sure  to  cold  or  other  morbid  agencies  as  during  convalescence  from  any 
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acute  affection.  Gestation,  out  of  doors,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  usefol  ereo 
when  patients  are  suffering  from  albuminuria  and  general  dropsj  following 
scarlet  fever. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  protective  influence  against  scarlatina,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  belladonna.  For  the  conflicting  statistical  data  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  minute  doses  of  this  remedy  tend  to  render  the  system, 
for  the  time,  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
treating  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  In  estimating  the  force  of  evi- 
dence for,  and  against,  the  assumed  prophylactic  efficacy  of  this  drag,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  failures  to  afford  protection  are  the  positive  facts. 
A  certain  proportion  of  persons  do  not  contract  scarlet  fever,  however  great 
the  exposure.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  proportion  of  persons 
among  those  exposed  at  any  particular  time  or  place,  who  are  thus  naturally 
insusceptible.  Of  those  who,  under  the  use  of  belladonna,  fail  to  contract  the 
disease,  it  may  be  said  that  they  might  have  been  naturally  insusceptible, 
whereas,  all  the  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  contracted  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  belladonna,  militate  against  its  protective  power.  Giving  doe 
weight  to  this  consideration,  satisfactory  proof  of  its  prophylactic  power  re» 
quires  that  the  number  of  failures  shall  not  be  large ;  and,  judged  by  this 
rule  of  evidence,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground  for  imputing 
to  this  remedy  a  prophylactic  power.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that 
to  prescribe  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  is  always  a  harmless  experiment, 
and  is,  therefore,  only  objectionable  on  the  score  of  supererogation.  More- 
over, as  the  popular  mind  has  been  directed  to  this  question,  the  wishes  nf 
friends  are  often  better  satisfied  if  the  drug  be  prescribed.  These  considera- 
tions may  properly  influence  the  physician.  The  following  are  the  directions 
for  tiie  use  of  the  remedy  :  **  Dissolve  from  one  to  three  grains  of  fresh  and 
well-prepared  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation.  Of  this  solution  may  be  given, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  one  drop  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age,  to  be  so 
administered  for  two  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  danger  should  continue. ***  The 
only  reliable  way  of  protection  against  the  disease  is  to  avoid  the  contagion. 
To  do  this  effectually,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  persons  do  not  come 
within  an  infecting  range  of  patients,  but  that  they  avoid  those  who  have 
been  within  this  range,  the  houses  in  which  there  have  been  cases,  and  every- 
thing that  may  prove  to  be  fomites.  Cases  occurring  in  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate houses  should  be  at  once  isolated,  and  all  articles  in  the  i^Mutment 
occupied  by  patients  should  be  pro()erly  disinfected.  Removal  without  the 
limits  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  advisable  when  it  is  found  that 
cases  are  apt  to  prove  malignant  or  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cases  be 
pretty  uniformly  mild,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  period  is  favorable  for 
having  the  disease.  Voluntary  exposure,  with  the  intention  that  the  disease 
shall  be  contracted,  is,  however,  under  no  circumstances  to  be  recommeaded. 

1  StiU6,  op.  dt* 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEYERS-~(CoNnNUBD.) 

Babeola,  or  Meailei— ClinioAl  History— OauBAtion^Dlagoosia—Prognoiis^Treatinent. 

RoMola.    ROtbeln.    Dengue. 

RUBEOLA,  BO  called  from  the  red  color  of  the  emption,  called  also 
morbiiii,  and  commonly  known  as  the  measlesy  is  a  disease  of  less  im- 
|K>rtance  than  the  eruptive  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  It  is  gene- 
rally a  mild  and  often  a  trivial  disease ;  but  it  is  desirable  as  early  as  possible 
to  discriminate  it  from  other  eruptive  fevers  ;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  grave  complications  ;  it  is  occasionally  followed 
by  serious  sequels,  and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  is  intrin- 
sically severe,  or  even  malignant.  Hence,  rubeola  is  by  no  means  an  unim* 
fiortant  disease.  By  German  writers  the  term  rubeola  is  used  to  denote  an 
eruptive  fever  distinct  from  measles,  called  also  Rotheln,  and  in  this  country 
distinguished  as  German  measles. 

liutxiola  has  no  8()ecial  anatomical  characters  exclusive  of  the  internal  and 
external  efflorescence  which  is  most  conveniently  considered  as  belonging 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  shall  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the 
clinical  history. 

Clinical  Histort. — ^The  career  of  this  disease  is  subdivided,  like  the 
other  eruptive  fevers,  into  the  stages  of  invasion,  eruption,  and  desquama- 
tion, each  stage  claiming;  separate  consideration. 

Stape  of  InvoMt'on The  distinctive  local  symptoms  in  this  stage  resemble 

those  of  a  common  cold,  or  rather  an  attack  of  influenza.  There  is  coryza, 
with  frequent  sneezing,  and  an  acrid  muco-serous  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
The  eyes  are  irritable,  reddened,  and  watery.  Epiphora  is  sometimes 
marked,  the  tears  excoriating  the  face,  and  there  is  more  or  less  intolerance 
of  light.  Subacute  laryngitis,  denoted  by  hoarseness,  frequently  occurs,  and 
the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  generally  present,  the  cough  being  dry,  son- 
orous, and  painful.  Occasionally  the  pharynx  is  the  seat  of  subacute  inflam- 
mation. The  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  coryza  are  due  to  the  efflorescence 
which  take«  place  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  prior  to  its 
apfieamnce  on  the  skin.  With  these  local  affections,  which  vary  much  in 
int4^nsity  in  different  cases,  there  is  associated  moderate  pyrexia,  the  axillary 
temperature  rarely  exceeding  102^  Fahr.,  accompanied  by  irregular  chilly 
aensations  and  shivering,  but  rarely  by  a  distinct  chill ;  the  appetite  is  im- 
paired or  lost,  and  in  some  cases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur ;  pain  in  the 
bead  and  limbs,  with  debility  and  lassitude,  are,  in  general,  proportionate  to 
the  [pyrexia.  The  general  are  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms, 
«a  ID  cases  of  influenza ;  they  are  less  intense  than  in  the  stage  of  invasion  in 
variola  and  scarlatina,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are  slight.  Constipation 
exists  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  diarrhoea.  Convulsions 
sometimes  occur  in  this  stage,  chiefly  in  children.  In  general  they  are  not 
indicative  of  danger.  Epistaxis  is,  in  some  cases,  a  prominent  symptom. 
Spaam  of  the  glottis^  or  false  croup,  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  young  chil- 
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dren.     An  erythematous  eruption  sometimes  precedes  that  which  is  proper 
to  the  disease. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  four  days.  The  dura- 
tion is,  therefore,  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  in  variola,  and  fony-eight, 
or  more,  hours  longer  than  in  scarlatina.  Cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in 
whicli  the  duration  is  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  and  even  longer,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  but  three  or  two  days,  and  even  a  single  day. 

Stage  of  Eruption, — A  transient  convulsion  may  usher  in  this  stage  in 
children,  but  it  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The 
efflorescence  first  appears  on  the  temples  and  forehead.  In  a  few  hours  it 
extends  over  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  gradually  diffused  over  the  body  and 
extremities,  its  full  development  occupying  from  thirty -six  to  forty-eight  bour». 
In  the  slowness  of  the  extension  of  the  rash  over  the  cutaneous  surface,  thu 
fever  differs  from  variola  and  scarlatina. 

The  eruption  has  at  first  an  appearance  of  minute  red  dots  or  specks  which 
soon  enlarge,  become  slightly  elevated,  and  tend  to  arrange  themselves^  in 
circular  or  crescentic  forms.     The  papules  resemble  those  in  smallpox  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  vesicles ;  but  they  are  larger  and  softer.     They  bear  a 
resemblance  to  flea-bites.     The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  pres»ore. 
Increasing  in  number  and  size,  they  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
form  blotches  of  variable  dimensions,  with  curvilinear  or  semilunar  borders 
contrasting,  in  the  latter  respect,  with  the  irregular  or  serrated  paCchf^>  of 
efflorescence  in  scarlatina.     Aside  from  cases  in  which  a  petechial  eni(»tioa 
occurs,  the  eruption  proper  to  the  disease  sometimes  shows,  not  only  hvfitT- 
cemia,  but  infiltrated  hematin,  the  redness  being  with  difficulty  removed  by 
pressure,  and  a  brownish  color  remaining  after  the  eruption  has  dispiiean^i. 
The  eruption  in  some  cases  is  everywhere  confluent,  being  uniformly  ditTuf^^J 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.     The  color  of  iL»* 
eruption  is  dull  or  deep  red,  offering  a  contra^^t  to  the  crimson  or  scarlet  rednr^« 
of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence.     The  portions  of  skin  not  occupie«l  by  ti«* 
eruption  retain  the  normal  appearance.     In  proportion  to  the  abundance  u;' 
the  eruption,  there  is  swelling  which  is  most  marked  on  the  face.     The  erup- 
tion is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  pruritus.     Occasionally  \«->i..<H 
are  intermingled  with  the  rubcolous  papules  (morbilli  vesiculosi  vel  milian*^). 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption  it  begins  to  fade  successively  on  the  lji«r, 
trunk  and  extremities,  and  the  stage  of  desquamation  commences. 

During  the  stage  of  the  erilption,  the  symptoms  denoting  coryza,  larrnptis 
and  bronchitis  continue.     The  bronchitis,  in  tliis  stage,  gives  rise  to  a  muir  « 
less  abundant  expectoration,  consisting  of  greenish  or  yellowish  sputa  «hi**h 
are  frequently  nummular.     Dry  and  moist  bronchial  rales  are  often  lieanl 
on  auscultating  the  chest.     The  irritability  of  the  eyes  continaes  and  n^< 
infrequently  there  is  conjunctivitis.     Pharyngitis,  in  some  cases,  conlioors 
and  sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  ckv«* 
sioning   partial  deafness.      The  pyrexia  does  not  disappear   nor  dimiA-^i 
with  the  development  of  the  eruption.     On  the  first  and  second  day  of  tl^ 
eruption,  the  temperature  o£  the  axilla  may  rise  to  104^  Fahr.  and  et'-n 
higlier.     From  this  date,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  th«  temprrattiv*' 
rapidly  diminishes.     Other  symptoms  denoting  const  it utiomil  distorbaore  •f*' 
proportionate  to  the  pyrexia.     The  latter,  save  in  exceptional  caje««  is  niiKi* 
less  in  degree  than  in  scarlatina.     The  tongue  is  generally  coated,  ami  »< 
infrequently,  the  elongated  papiUs,  projecting  through  the  ooaiing,  pfCKt:t 
the  ap{)earancc  of  red  points. 

Stage  of  Desquamation, — This  stage  may  be  considered  as  harin|f  oo»* 
menced  when  the  eruption  begins  to  fade.  The  duration  of  the  staire  is  ^rrs^ 
four  to  eight  days.     In  uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  a  favorable  ooun««  <    « 
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Stage  18  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Actual  desquamation  occurs  in  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  may  be  more  or  less  marked.  It  is  always 
furfuraceous,  the  epidermis  being  exfoliated  in  branny  scales,  not  in  patches 
or  flakes.  Coincident  with  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the  eruption, 
the  pyrexia  diminishes  and  ceases.  More  or  less  cough  and  expectoration 
are  apt  to  continue  after  the  cutaneous  eruption  has  disappeared,  and  persist- 
ing conjunctivitis  is  not  uncommon.  Occasionally  the  eruption  on  the  skin 
reappears  after  having  existed  for  the  usual  period  and  disappeared.  Diar- 
rhoea, usually  mild,  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  stage. 

The  career  of  the  disease  thus  extends  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  relates  to  cases  in  which  the 
disease  pursues  a  typical  course.  Anomalous  cases  occur,  the  disease  in  some 
being  very  severe,  or  malignant,  and  in  others  unusually  mild.  The  afiections 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes  are  sometimes 
wanting.  Writers  have  considered  these  cases  as  constituting  a  variety  of 
the  disease  called  rubeola  sine  catarrko.  To  a  certain  extent,  doubtless, 
cases  which  have  been  considered  as  of  this  variety  have  been  cases  of  roseola. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  local  mani- 
festations are  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  ;  hence,  another  variety  called 
rubeola  sine  eruptione.  It  must  be  difficult  to  decide  positively  that  rubeola 
exists  when  the  cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting.  In  the  cases  belonging 
to  the  two  varieties  just  named,  the  disease  is  unusually  mild.  A  severe 
form  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  petechiae  and  hemor- 
rhage in  various  situations.  The  phenomena  of  purpura  -are  associated  with 
measles  in  these  cases.  Of  this  rare  form  of  the  disease  the  following  case 
is  an  example  :  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  about  25  years.  The  rubeolous 
eruption  was  abundant,  presenting  the  cliaracteristic  appearances,  but  was 
somewhat  darker  than  usual.  Scattered  among  the  patches  of  efflorescence, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  were  petechias  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  There  was  hemorrhage  from  tiie  nose  and  mouth  ; 
blood  also  was  discharged  from  the  bowels  and  was  contained  in  the  urine. 
The  tongue  and  gums  were  pallid  except  at  certain  points  which  were  stained 
with  exuding  blood.  Blood  was  effused  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  infiltrating 
the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball  except  the  cornea.  The  case  terminated 
fatally.  The  form  of  the  disease  is  distinguished  as  hemorrhagic  rubeola. 
It  liiis  been  called  also  rubeola  nigra,  or  black  measles. 

Gangrene  attacking  the  mouth  and  occasionally  the  anus,  vulva,  nose,  lungs, 
and  larynx,  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  rubeola  Other  morbid 
conditions  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  must  con- 
cur in  giving  rise  to  this  event.  It  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  young 
children  in  eleemosynary  institutions.  Aside  from  any  such  local  events,  or 
important  complications,  this  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  severe  form,  pre- 
senting the  ataxic  and  adynamic  symptoms  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
ending  fatally  from  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  death.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  grave,  the  gravity 
is  dependent  on  complications.  The  im|)ortant  complications  moHt  likely  to 
occur  are  seated  in  the  respiratory  system.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true 
croup  is  sometimes  developed.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  another  fatal  complica- 
tion liable  to  occur  in  children  ;  and  occurring  in  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  it  generally  destroys  life.  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  hospital  than 
in  private  practice.  Broncho-pneumonia  and  lobar  pneumonia  are  the  most 
frequent  of  serious  complications.  The  latter,  in  young  children,  is  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  and  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger  to  adults.  Pleuritis  iM  an 
occasional  complication,  but  it  is  far  more  infrequent  than  pneumonitis.    Crou;>, 
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capillarj  bronchitis,  and  more  especially  pneumonitis,  are  not  less  likelj  to 
occur  as  sequels  than  us  concomitants  of  rubeola. 

A  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  an  eflfect  of  some 
important  complication.  The  occurrence  of  an  important  complication  is  apt 
to  lead  to  a  notable  diminution  and  sometimes  retrocession  of  the  eruption. 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  attribute  the  complications  to  the  retrocession  of  the 
eruption ;  the  latter  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the  former.  Irregularity 
as  regards  the  situation  in  which  the  eruption  first  appears  is  sometimes  ob- 
served. In  rare  instances  the  efflorescence  first  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  lower  extremities,  and  extends  thence  over  the  body,  upper  extremities, 
and  head. 

After  recovery  from  rubeola,  pulmonary  phthisis,  acute  tubercalosi&,  and 
tuberculous  meningitis  are  observed  in  a  proportion  of  cases,  not  lar^e,  bot 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the 
development  of  these  affections.  Affections  distinguished  as  scrofulous  are 
apt  to  follow  as  sequels,  namely,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  coryza,  and  otorrh<£a, 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  etc.  Afler  an  extensive  prevalence  of 
measles  in  any  place,  it  is  observed  for  some  years  that  the  mortality  among 
children  exceeds  the  average  mortality  at  other  times.  The  practical  import- 
ance of  these  facts  is  obvious. 

Causation. — Rubeola,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  is  a  contagious  diseftse. 
The  contagium  is  not  only  received  by  those  brought  into  close  proximity  to 
persons  affected  with  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  transported  to  a  distance  by 
means  of  fomites.  Persons  contract  the  disease  from  the  contagium  adherent 
to  the  clothes  of  those  who  may  have  recently  visited  rubeolous  patientsi 
Physicians  may  in  this  way  diffuse  the  disease. 

The  disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  either  with  blood  from 
an  exanthematous  patch,  or  with  the  secretion  fh)m  the  eyes  and  nostrils. 
The  activity  of  the  rubeolous  contagium,  however,  is  much  less  persist<^nt 
than  that  of  the  contagium  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.  The  communica* 
biiity,  not  alone  by  inoculation,  but  by  means  of  an  infected  atmosphere  or 
by  fomites,  belongs  to  the  stage  of  invasion,  as  well  as  to  the  eruptive  and 
desquamative  stages. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  varies  within  widely  separated 
limits,  namely,  between  one  day  and  thirty  days.  Probably  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  attack  occurs  from  six  to  ten  days  after  exposure.  The  duration 
was  within  these  limits  in  a  dozen  cases  under  my  observation  in  which  the 
time  of  exposure  could  be  definitely  fixed,  with  a  single  exception  in  which 
the  duration  was  fourteen  days.  When  produced  by  inoculation,  the  period 
of  incubation  is  somewhat  shorter  than  it  is  usually  when  the  disease  occurs 
naturally. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  at  all  ages.  Cases  are  much  mor« 
frequent  in  children  than  in  adults,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  persons  have  the  disease  in  childhood,  and  are  generally  thereby 
made  insusceptible.  They  who  escape  the  disease  in  early  life  on  account  of 
not  being  exposed  to  the  contagium,  are  liable  to  contract  it  at  any  subse- 
quent age.  l?he  susceptibility  is  very  slight  during  the  first  six  months  ol 
infantile  life.  As  a  rule,  this  disease,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  renders 
the  system  ever  afterward  insusceptible  to  it,  but  exceptions  to  this  role  are 
not  very  rare.  Well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  occomed 
three  and  even  four  times  have  been  reported.  Prevailing  in  camps,  schooiss 
hospitals,  and  communities,  as  an  epidemic,  this  disease  presents  at  difierent 
times  a  great  diversity  as  regards  mildness  or  severity,  and  the  tendency  to 
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particular  complications ;  in  other  words,  the  character  of  different  epidemics 
of  rubeola,  as  of  other  epidemics,  is  bj  no  means  uniform,  but  varies  much 
in  different  seasons  and  places. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  rubeola,  after  the  appearance  of  the  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin,  is  generallj  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  diagnostic 
characters  which  have  been  embraced  in  the  clinical  history  are  sufflcientlj 
distinctive.  The  more  important  of  these  are:  the  long  duration  of  the  stage 
of  invasion,  the  affection  of  the  air-passages,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
almost  invariably  first  on  the  face,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  over  the  body ; 
the  color  of  the  eruption,  its  papular  character,  the  softness  of  the  papules, 
and  the  tendency  to  assume  a  crescentic  arrangement.  So  far  as  the  erup- 
tion is  concerned,  early  in  the  eruptive  stage  there  is  some  resemblance  to 
the  papules  of  smallpox ;  but  the  differential  points  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  treating  of  the  latter  disease  should  enable  the  practitioner  to  make 
the  discrimination.  In  a  case  of  rubeola  in  which  the  cutaneous  efflorescence 
is  not  abundant,  and  the  air-passages  are  unaffected,  the  disease  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  roseola ;  but  the  eruption  in  these  two  affections  differs, 
and,  moreover,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Cases  in  which  the  air- 
|)assages  are  alone  affected,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  no  cutaneous  efflores- 
cence, hardly  admit  of  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  such  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  Their  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  rubeola  in  persons  known 
to  have  been  exposed,  is  chiefly  the  ground  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
based. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  coryza,  irrita- 
bility of  the  eyes,  and  bronchitis,  with  pyrexia,  in  persons  who  have  never 
had  measles,  at  a  time  when  the  disease  is  prevailing,  renders  a  diagnosis 
during  the  period  of  invasion  highly  probable.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
delayed  by  the  early  occurrence  of  complications  which  interfere  with  the 
regular  course  of  the  disease,  especially  as  regards  the  eruption.  The 
appearance  of  the  latter,  however,  sooner  or  later  in  the  great  majority  ot' 
caive<«,  removes  the  difficulty  which  may  previously  have  existed. 

Of  this  fever,  as  of  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  the  diagnosis  in  the  negro  must,  of 
course,  be  based  on  other  points  than  those  relating  to  the  color  of  tlie  eruption. 
**  In  the  pure  negro,  the  eruption  appears  as  yellowish  spots  slightly  elevated, 
and  giving  a  sensation  of  roughness;  in  the  mulatto,  as  a  dusky-brown,  ill- 
defined  ;  and  in  the  lighter  shades,  more  distinct,  reddish-brown  spots,  ap- 
proaching the  characteristics  of  the  eruption  in  the  white." 

Prognosis In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  this  disease  is  ordinarily  pre- 
sented in  civil  practice,  it  is  either  mild  or  unattended  with  danger.  But 
in  a  certain  pro|>ortion  of  canes  the  disease  is  severe  and  dangerous.  The 
severity  and  danger  are  due  to  the  anomalous  events  and  complications 
which  have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history.  The 
number  of  cases  rendered  fatal  by  co-existence  of  capillary  bronchi  tin,  diph- 
theritic laryngitis,  pneumonitis,  etc.,  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  rate  of 
mortality  differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  plac<*s,  so  that  the  statintics 
of  any  particular  epidemic  would  not  furnish  results  applicable  generally  to 
the  disease.  It  is  apt  to  prove  a  serious  disease  in  camps.  Woodward  states 
that,  of  the  38,021  cases  contained  in  the  official  returns  from  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  late  civil  war,  there  were 
1 664  deaths.  Bartholow  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  figures  do  not  express 
the  actual  fatality  due  directly  or  indirectly,  that  is,  by  complications  and 
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sequels,  to  this  disease  during  the  war ;  he  estimates  the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
cases  as  1  to  5.^ 

During  the  war,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  great  among  recnrits, 
especially  those  from  the  country ;  and  the  sequels,  or  the  effect  npoD  the 
general  health,  incapacitated  a  considerable  proportion  for  remaining  in  the 
service.  Taking  into  view  the  mortality  and  the  enfeebled  condition  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  many  of  the  cases  which  did  not  end  fatally,  measles 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  camp-diseases.  With  reference 
to  the  efRciency  of  troops  in  active  service,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
either  to  expose  new  recruits  to  the  disease  when  they  can  pass  through  it 
under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  or  to  isolate  cases  at  once 
wherever  they  occur  in  camp.  Doubtless  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  dis- 
qualifying effects  of  the  disease  were  often  due  to  the  co-existence  either  of 
scorbutus  or  malarial  poisoning. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  cases,  the  disease  calls  for  nothing  bat  pallia- 
tive measures  and  attention  to  hygiene.  The  cough  may  be  palliated  br 
anodynes,  and  these  may  also  be  indicated  by  restlessness  or  vigilance ;  and 
for  the  pyrexia,  if  considerable,  gentle  diaphoretic  and  refrigerant  remedies 
may  be  prescribed.  The  object  of  treatment  in  these  cases  is  simply  to 
render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  the  disease  pursues  a  favorable 
course  without  any  therapeutical  interference.  It  is  a  widely  difitised  popular 
notion  that  saffron  {crocus  sattvus)  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  measles,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  given  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  eruption. 
There  is  little  ground  for  this  notion,  but  the  remedy  is  harmless.  Cathartics 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  are  not  indicated,  and  are  likely  to  do 
harm.  Emetics  are  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  The  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  but  free  ventilation 
should  be  secured.  The  air  of  the  room,  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  fever, 
as  of  the  other  essential  fevers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  acute  diseases,  should  be 
effectually  changed  after  short  intervals  by  opening  the  windows,  protecting 
the  patient  against  drafts  by  covering  the  face  as  well  as  the  body.  The 
body  may  be  sponged,  in  [)ortions  at  a  time,  with  tepid  or  cool  water.  This 
may  be  done  without  any  fear  of  causing  the  eruption  to  disappear  prema- 
turely. If  the  degree  of  pyrexia  call  for  antipyretic  treatment,  the  wet  sheet 
may  be  resorted  to.  Refrigeration  will  not  render  the  patient  more  liable  to 
pneumonia  or  other  pulmonary  complications.  Quinia  or  salicin  may  also  be 
given  for  an  antipyretic  effect.  As  a  protection  for  the  eyes,  the  room  should 
be  moderately  darkened. 

In  cases  in  whioh  the  disease  is  rendered  severe  by  complications,  the 
treatment  will  have  reference  to  the  latter.  The  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment, in  these  cases,  are  the  same  as  when  the  complicating  affections  occur 
in  other  pathological  connections.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  repetition  to 
consider  the  indications  derived  from  the  different  complications.  A  practical 
question  relates  to  the  retardation,  diminution,  or  retrocession  of  the  eruptioo 
in  some  complicated  cases.  Is  it  important  to  resort  to  active  measures 
designed  to  promote  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ?  The  imjiortance  oT 
this  object  of  treatment  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerate<l.  Certain 
measures  employed  for  this  object,  such  as  emetics,  active  stimulants,  the 
hot  or  vapor  bath,  and  overloading  the  body  with  clothing,  are  not  to  be 
employed.  This  general  rule  may  be  adopted,  namely,  measures  should  not 
be  employed  for  this  object  if,  aside  from  the  object,  they  are  likely  to  be 
hurtful.      The  tepid  bath,  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  sinapisms,  or  other 
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mbefacient  applications  to  the  skin,  are  not  excluded  by  this  rule.  It  is  to 
b«  considered  that  the  complications  do  not  occur  in  consequence  of  the  erup- 
tion being  delayed  or  insufficient,  or  <*  striking  in ;"  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  latter  are  effects  of  the  former. 

Cases  presenting  ataxic  or  adynamic  symptoms,  either  with  or  without 
complications,  claim  the  tranquillizing  and  supporting  measures  indicated  in 
other  diseases  with  the  same  symptoms. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tht;  liability  to  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
affections  after  recovery  from  this  disease.  Patients  should  be  placed  under 
hygienic  influences  which  will  tend  to  invigorate  the  system,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  these  affections. 

Protection  against  this  disease,  and  the  prevention  of  its  diffusion,  can  be 
secured  only  by  means  of  the  isolation  of  cases  and  measures  of  disinfection. 
Children  should  be  kept  from  school  and  other  places  in  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  other  children,  whenever,  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  stage  of  invasion,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  be  suspected.  There  is 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  communicability  is  greater  in  this  stage.  The 
clothes  worn  by  patients,  the  bedding,  and  the  apartments  should  be  disin- 
fecteil.  These  protective  and  preventive  measures  are  especially  important 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  grave 
complications.  They  are  of  less  im()ortuncc  in  mild  epidemics,  inasmuch  as 
the  subsequent  insusceptibility  which,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  confers,  is  ob- 
viously desirable. 

Roseola. 

The  eruptive  fever  called  roseola  or  rose  rash,  sometimes  called  false 
measles,  is  an  affection  of  very  little  importance,  exclusive  of  the  liability 
to  confound  it  with  rubeola  and  scarlatina. 

The  eruption  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  for 
vne  or  two  days.  These  symptoms  are,  cephalalgia,  loss  of  appetite,  with 
H<metimes  nausea  and,  vomiting,  ^nd  occasionally  diarrhcea,  chilly  sensations, 
l«'brile  movement,  and  general  malaise.  In  young  children,  convulsions 
may  occur.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  more  or  less  marked,  but  it  is 
fre<|uently  slight.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  that  of  the  air-passages, 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  scarlatina  and  rubeola  in  the  stage  of  invasion, 
are  slight  or  wanting  in  roseola. 

The  eruption  app«*ars  in  the  form  of  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  which 
arc  not  elevated,  the  redness  disappearing  momentarily  on  pressure.  It  ap- 
(M'ars  on  different  |»art8  of  the  bmly,  not  commencing  on  the  bead  and  extend- 
ing over  the  body  as  in  rubeola.  Frequently  it  appears  on  the  body  and 
extremeties  and  not  on  the  face.  It  continues  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  only,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  disappears  without  desquamation,  and 
i4  liable  to  return.  It  is  sometimes  accom|)anied  with  considerable  pruritus. 
Tlie  affection  has  neither  sequels  nor  complications.  It  may,  however,  occur 
in  the  course  of  other  affection>«,  es()ecially  in  the  stage  of  invasion  in  vario- 
loid, in  articular  rheumatism,  and  in  epidemic  cholera  after  reaction.  It  has 
no  gravity.  One  attack  affords  no  protection  against  recurrences.  It  is 
oft4  uer  presented  in  females  than  in  males.  It  prevails  not  infrequently  as 
an  <*n^'lemic,  and  chiefly  during  the  summer  season.  Some  authors  consider 
it  to  U^  contagious. 

Attention  to  the  foregoing  points  will  suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
affcHTtion  from  scarlatina  and  rubeola.     It  does  not  call  for  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  balsam  of  cofiaiba  by  some  persons  induces  an  efflorescence 
analogous  to  that  of  roseola,  and  more  rarely  the  use  of  cubebs,  the  iodide  <  f 
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potassium,  turpentine,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia.     A  varietj  of  the  afiet* 
tion  belongs  to  the  history  of  syphilis. 

Boiheln. 

The  affection  called  by  German  writers  rbiheln,  and  rubeola  (German 
measles),  is  probably  not  a  new  disease  in  this  country,  but  it  has  not  been 
heretofore  recognized  as  distinct  from  roseola.  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  studied 
an  epidemic  occurring  in  New  York,  in  1874,  and  found  tbe  cliaracter:^  which 
distinguish  this  affection.  It  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  is,  probably,  con- 
tagious. It  affects  all  ages,  but  especially  children.  It  differs  from  mea.<]t*:» 
in  having  a  period  of  invasion,  rarely  longer  than  a  day;  in  a  much  I<^4 
degree  of  pyrexia ;  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  first  on  the  body  an«l 
neck,  and  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption,  moreover,  h 
not  papular;  the  spots  are  round,  not  oval,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  a 
concentric  arrangement.  There  is  slight  coryza,  but  the  larynx  and  bron- 
chial tubes  are  rarely  affected.  These  points  are  sufficient  for  the  discrimina- 
tion from  measles. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  sometimes  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever  rather 
than  measles.  The  affection  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  extremolr  mild 
cases  of  the  former  of  these  diseases.  In  making  the  discrimination,  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  having  the  diagnostic  char- 
acters of  rotheln,  and  the  non -pre valence  of  scarlet  fever.  If  circum:»tance9 
render  the  diagnosis  doubtful,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  dist^a^e  us  pn>- 
bably  scarlet  fever. 

It  is  probable  that  cases  of  rotheln  and  of  roseola  have  bet»n  n*>t  infre- 
quently supposed  to  be  cases  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  in  this  way  U 
perhaps  to  be  explained  some  of  the  reported  instances  of  the  latt4.*r  dLteftiws 
occurring  in  the  same  person  more  than  once. 

That  this  disease  is  essentially  distinct  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  i« 
proven  by  its  epidemic  occurrence,  by  its  affording  no  protection  a^a<>t 
these  diseases,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  afford  no  protection  agatnM  it. 
These  are  sufficient  grounds  for  recognizing  a  sejiarate  special  cau:ie.  Kotheln, 
like  roseola,  is  devoid  of  danger,  and  rarely  calls  for  more  than  bygieiuo 
treatment. 

Dengue. 

The  following  succinct  account  of  the  epidemic  affection  commonly  cal)«ti 
dengue,  an  unclassical  name  of  uncertain  derivation,  8U|»po«?<l  to  be  ^Tllolly- 
mous  with  "  dandy  fever,'*  is  based  chiefly  on  communications  by  I>i«'k--»n, 
"NVragg,  Campbell,  and  Fenner,  describing  the  affection  as  it  occum^i  in 
Cliarieston,  S.  C,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  and  on  tbe  pobli^lM-l 
clinicjil  lectures  of  Charles  of  Calcutta.  Dickson's  name  is  especially  i*i<-n- 
tified  with  the  affection  from  his  having  been  the  historian  of  iCi;  vb»itati«Yn 
in  this  country  in  1828,  and  he  contributed  more  largely  to  what  is  kiK»«x. 
respecting  it  than  any  other  American  writer. 

The  affection  prevailed  extensively  in  the  West  India  Island5  in  I'^^T  a**  : 
1828,  and  about  the  same  time  in  many  |iaris  of  th<*  Southern  Sutrst  u»*  t  •• 
country.  An  affection  supposed  to  be  the  same  prevailiHl  in  Phila<i«'lpbLa  :  - 
1780,  and  was  described  by  Rush,  It  was  then,  as  sinoet  frequently  knt^k^- 
as  the  breakbone  fever.  Other  epidemics  »u|vpo!*ed  to  be  idem  c-al  Ua  -, 
occurred  at  various  perio<l8  in  Egypt,  India,  and  otlier  part^  ol'  tlw  ««ir.  I 
Cocke  and  Copland  apply  to  an  epidemic  affection  supposed  io  be  tbe 
the  name  scarlatina  rheumatica. 
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The  development  of  the  affection  is  either  abrupt  or  slow,  more  frequently 
the  former.  The  symptoms  attending  its  development  are  anorexia,  chilly 
sensations,  but  rarely  a  pronounced  chill,  languor,  lassitude,  and  general 
malaise.  These  symptoms  exist  in  some  cases  for  only  twenty-four  hours, 
but  in  other  cases  for  several  days  before  the  affection  is  fully  developed. 

After  the  access  or  forming  period  follows  a  febrile  stage  or  a  paroxysm  of 
fever.  The  duration  of  the  pyrexia  varies  from  nine  hours  to  three  or  four 
days,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirty-six  hours.  During  this  stage, 
and  sometimes  during  the  access,  acute,  often  excruciating,  pains  in  the  head, 
eyes,  muscles  of  the  neck,  loins,  and  extremities  are  prominent  traits  of  the 
aiSection;  hence  the  name  hreakbone  fever.  The  pains  diminish  or  disappear 
with  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  the  patient,  who  had  taken  to  the  bed 
with  the  onset  of  fever,  is  now  able  to  sit  up,  and  complains  only  of  debility; 
perhaps  he  returns  to  his  accustomed  vocation.  But  in  four  or  five  days  the 
pain  often  returns,  with  frequently  a  recurrence  of  the  pyrexia,  debility,  and 
malaise,  compelling  a  return  to  the  bed.  During  the  febrile  stage  there  are 
irregular  remissions.  The  pyrexia  is  sometimes  considerable,  the  axillary' 
temperature  rising  to  105^  Fahr.,  and  even  higher. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  eruption  occurs  at  a  variable  period  after 
the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  eruption  presents  in  different  cases  a  diversity 
of  cliaracters.  It  resembles  in  some  cases  very  closely  the  efflorescence  of 
scarlatina.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  unlike  the  eruption  of  rubeola.  It  is 
sometimes  fiapular,  like  either  lichen  or  urticaria,  and  it  is  sometimes  vesicu- 
lar, like  either  sudamina  or  varicella.  Erysipelas  and  purpura  are  occasion- 
ally observed.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth,  bowels,  and  uterus  occurs 
in  some  cases.  Coryza  and  pharyngitis  are  occasional  complications,  and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  associated  with  enlarged  cervical  glands. 

The  convalescence  is  often  tedious ;  the  recovery  of  strength,  appetite,  etc., 
is  apt  to  be  slow.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  eight  days. 
Relapses  are  not  infrequent.  As  regards  incidental  events  and  sequels,  con- 
vnlsions  in  children  occasionally  usher  in  the  attack;  deliiium  like  that  of 
delirium  tremens  has  been  observed  to  succeed  protmcted  vigilance,  and  in 
pregnant  women  miscarriage  is  apt  to  take  place.  A  rheumatic  condition  of 
the  joints,  abscesses,  boils,  and  carbuncles  are  not  infrequent  sequels. 

The  extent  of  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  is  remarkable.  AVra^g  computes 
the  number  of  cases  at  one  time  in  Charleston  at  10,000,  and  during  the 
epidemic  seven-  or  eight-tenths  of  the  population  were  affected.  All  classes 
are  attacked,  persons  of  either  sex,  children  and  octogenarians. 

The  duration  of  epidemics  is  brief,  ceasing  u.sually  in  six  or  eiglit  weeks. 

Of  the  special  cause  nothing  is  known.     Dick  suit  re(;arded  the  affection  as 

contagious.     This  opinion  is  op|K)sed  by  the  ra[)id  and  almost  simultaneous 

diffusion  of  the  affection,  by  the  limitation  of  its  prevalence  to  towns  or 

w^ithin  a  circumscribed  area,  and  the  short  duration  of  epidemics.      That 

aathor  also  was  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  immunity  from  subsequent 

attacks  i»  secured  when  the  disenso  luis  been  otice  experienced.     In  proof  of 

112  14  opinion,  he  stated  that,  at  Charleston,  where  the  diseiise  prevailed  in 

iH^^Oy  those  only  esicaped  who  had  experienced  it  during  the  epidemic  of 

]  n2d.     The  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  of  the  disease  among  those  who  had  it 

in   1828,  he  accounts  for  by  sup[x>sing  that  after  an  interval  of  22  years,  the 

^it^^ceptibility  was  renewed.*     It  is  an  affection  chiefly  occurring  in  warm 

«-lifnate9,and  prevails  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns.     To  the  latter  rule 

lU^tH  are,  however,  striking  exceptions. 

This  atiection,  although  extremely  distressing,  and  presenting  not  infre- 

1  Elements  of  Medicine,  2A.  edition,  page  748. 
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quentlj  severe  symptoms,  is  veiy  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.    Its  apparent  intensitj 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absence  of  danger. 

The  affection  is  self-limited,  and  there  are  no  known  means  of  arresting  or 
abridging  it..  The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  of  palliative  measures.  Opiates 
to  relieve  the  pains,  restlessness,  and  vigilance,  are  indicated.  Rubefacients 
to  the  spine  and  in  other  situations  are  useful.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  gi^^Q 
pretty  freely,  have  been  found  beneficial.  A  high  temperature  is  an  indi- 
cation for  antipyretic  treatment.  Charles  recommends  moderate  doses  of 
belladonna.  During  convalescence,  tonic  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  to 
promote  appetite  and  the  recovery  of  strength  are  indicated. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Anntomioal  Oharaoters— Olinieal  History— Pathological  Character— OaniatlOB—! 

Prognos  ia— Treat  men  t. 

OF  the  general  diseases  which  remain  to  be  considered,  one  of  the  m^^ 
important  is  the  affection  now  commonly  known  as  diphtkena.  This 
affection  has  prevailed  at  times  as  an  epidemic  in  various  parts  o^  the  vrorkl 
from  a  remote  period.  It  has  been  described  by  writers  in  different  countries 
and  epochs,  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as,  ulcus  Egyptiacum  rel  •Syn'o- 
cum,  cynancke  maligna,  cynanche  contagiosa,  angina  maligna,angina  gamgr^^ 
nosa,  morbus  snffocans  vel  strangulatorius,  Garrotillo,  malignant  sore-ikroat^ 
epidemic  croup,  etc.  In  this  country,  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
it  has  occurred  but  rarely  and  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  present  centurr. 
It  was  described  by  Bard,  in  1789,  under  the  name  angina  suffocoUinu  The 
distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  were  very  clearly  elucidated  by  Breton- 
neau,  in  1821, 1825,  and  1826,  who  applied  to  it  the  term  diphtherite^  whence 
originated  the  name  diphtheria.  This  name,  the  significance  of  which  relates 
to  the  most  characteristic  local  event,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  lalse  mem- 
brane, has,  to  say  the  least,  the  negative  merit  of  not  involving  any  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  pathology  of  the  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Diphtheria  is  characterized  anatomicany  by 
the  presence  upon  certain  mucous  membranes  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  xht 
form  of  a  false  membrane.  There  is  much  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  tenor 
croupous  exudation  and  diphtheritic  exudation.  Some  attach  to  these  narar< 
a  purely  clinical  significance,  and  speak  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  in  dtphthera 
always  as  diphtheritic,  and  of  that  in  croup  as  croupous.  But  no  anatomii'&i 
differences  have  yet  been  established  between  the  exudations  in  the  two  di?- 
eases.^  Others  call  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  fauces  always  diphtheritic. 
and  one  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  croupous.     But  a  false  membrmor 

>  This  statement  is  true  at  least  for  all  those  who  are  not  convinced  that  the  exu- 
dation in  diphtlieria  contains  specific  organisms  by  which  it  can  be  distin|nu«l^ 
from  fibrinous  exudations  occurring  upon  mnoooa  membranes  in  other  diiteasrs^ 
Organisms  which  in  their  morphological  characters  can  be  considered  distinotivr  itf 
diphtheria  have  not  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  pathotogiata. 
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in  the  former  situation  maj  present  the  same  characters  as  one  in  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  Again,  others  designate  all  fibrinous  exudations  in  or  upon 
mucous  membranes  as  croupous,  not  distinguishing,  as  a  separate  variety, 
diphtheritic  exudation.  From  an  anatomical  point  of  view  it  is,  however, 
convenient  to  distinguish  between  fibrinous  exudations  which  simplj  rest 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  those  which  likewise  infiltrate 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  in  this  purely  anatomical 
sense  that  the  terms  croupous  exudation  and  diphtheritic  exudation  have  been 
used  in  this  work  (pp.  88,  295,  410).  The  fibrinous  exudation,  when  it 
simply  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane  without  infiltrating  it,  is  called 
croupous ;  when  it  is  present  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as 
well  as  upon  its  surface,  it  is  called  diphtheritic.  A  croupous  exudation  is 
sometimes  only  loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  stripped  off;  at  other  times  it  is  firmly  adherent,  so  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  removed.  The  latter  variety  of  croupous  exudation  simulates  a 
diphtheritic  exudation  and  has  been  called  such  by  the  majority  of  writers. 
According  to  Wagner,  Rindfleisch,  and  Weigert,  many,  probably  most,  of 
the  so-called  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  in 
reality  croupous ;  that  is,  while  closely  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
they  do  not  infiltrate  it.  Weigert  has  given  the  name  pseudo-diphtheritic  to 
these  closely  adherent  croupous  exudations. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  terms  croupous  exudation  and  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation, as  thus  defined,  are  purely  anatomical  terms,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  terms  croup  and  diphtheria  used  in  a  clinical  sense.  A 
false  membrane,  in  the  form  of  a  croupous  or  of  a  diphtheritic  exudation, 
may  be  produced  upon  mucous  membranes  by  a  variety  of  causes,  only  one 
of  which  is  the  special  poison  of  the  disease  diphtheria.  As  has  already  been 
remarked  in  the  article  on  membranous  croup  (page  295),  the  distinction 
between  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup  is  to  be  based  chiefly  on  clinical 
and  etiological  grounds,  and  not  upon  the  characters  of  the  exudation  in  the 
two  diseases. 

The  tonsils,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx  are 
the  parts  primarily  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and 
the  local  affection  may  be  limited  to  these  situations.  Often,  however,  the 
process  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  surrounding  parts.  The  larynx 
is  often  involved,  and  thence  the  fibrinous  exudation  may  extend  to  the 
trachea  and  to  the  large  and  medium-sized  bronchi.  Tlie  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  not  infrequently  invades  the  nasal  cavity.  The  Eustachian 
tube  may  be  involved ;  and  even  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of 
the  middle  car  exceptionally  is  covered  by  false  membrane.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  base  of  tongue  may  present  patches  of 
lalse  membrane.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  extend  a  variable  dis- 
tance down  the  oesophagus.  Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  occurs  in  some  cases, 
and  involves  considerable  danger  of  loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  chiefly  from 
destructive  ulceration  and  from  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

The  parts  communicating  with  the  pharynx  are  not  the  only  parts  which 
may  be  involved  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  lips,  the  anus,  the  vulva,  the 
vagina,  and  the  prepuce  are  sometimes  affected.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  puerperal  uterus  is  sometimes  attacked.  The  affection  also  appears  in 
some  cases  on  excoriated  or  ulcerated  parts  of  the  skin,  as  on  vesicated  sur- 
faces, wounds,  ulcers,  leech-bites,  in  short,  wherever  the  skin  is  deprived  of 
the  epidermis.  Exceptionally  it  may  be  seated  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
parta  which  have  been  named,  exclusive  of  the  fauces,  the  latter  remaining 
unaffected.  Parts  other  than  those  primarily  affected  are  liable  to  be  in- 
vaded at  any  time  during  the  career  of  the  disease. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  of  diphtheria  the  false  membrane  appears  first  oo 
the  tonsils  or  the  soft  palate.  The  pseudo-membranous  exudation  is  oft^n, 
although  not  necessarily,  preceded  by  a  simple  (catarrhal)  inflammatioiL.  The 
false  membrane  is  observed  first  as  a  grayish-white,  slightly  elevated  patch, 
which  cannot  be  detached  from  the  mucous  membrane  without  leaving  a 
bleeding  surface.  The  white  patches  may  remain  distinct,  or  they  maj  coa- 
lesce and  form  one  membrane  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  tonsils,  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx.  As  the  pellicular  deposit  increases  in  thickness 
it  acquires  a  yellowish  or  dirty-gray  color.  Somi^imes  it  has  a  reddish  or 
brown  hue  from  admixture  with  blood.  The  membranous  exudation  is  some- 
times soft  and  pulpy  in  consistence ;  often  it  is  firm,  almost  leather-like,  and 
elastic,  and  can  be  detached  in  a  single  layer.  At  autopsies  the  mem- 
brane is  generally  found  to  be  softened.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  the  false  membrane  becomes  loos- 
ened from  its  attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
separated  without  injury  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  separation  of  i\\e 
membranous  exudation — either  as  a  coherent  layer  or  as  a  soft,  disintegrated 
mass — leaves  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  either  smooth  and  intact,  or 
ulcerated.  The  mucous  membrane  is  left  in  an  ulcerated  condition  chteflv 
in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  fibrinous  exudation  extends  into  its  sub> 
stance.  Ulcers  may  be  produced  also  by  a  suppurative  process  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  disease  may  be  attended  by  grave  constitutional  symptoms 
even  when  the  false  membmne  is  seated  superficially. 

Outside  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exudations  the  mucous  membrane  is 
reddened.  It  presents,  usually,  ecchymoses  in  greater  or  less  number.  It  b 
swollen  from  (edematous  infiltration  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. The  tonsils  especially  are  often  greatly  enlarged.  The  uvula  may  b« 
swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size.  The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
coated  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion  which  may  be  present  upon  the  false 
membranes. 

The  extension  of  the  membranous  exudation  into  the  larynx  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  is  a  serious  event  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  The  char- 
acters of  the  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchi. 
are  the  same  in  diphtheria  as  in  membranous  croup  (vide  page  29o).  The 
false  membrane  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  of  the  typical  croupous  varieiy, 
that  is,  it  lies  loosely  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  In  most  parts  of  thtf 
larynx  it  is  also  loosely  attached,  but  on  the  epiglottis  and  the  vocal  cords  it 
is  usually  more  firmly  adherent.  As  a  rule,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  readily 
separated  from  mucous  membranes  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium  and 
having  a  well-marked  basement  membrane,  whereas  it  is  more  adherent  to 
mucous  membranes  lined  with  fiat  epithelium. 

Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  structure  of  the  croupous  and 
the  diphtheritic  exudations.  Most  regard  the  false  membranes  as  composed  of 
a  network  of  fibrin  inclosing  epithelial  and  pus-cells,  often  much  altered  io 
their  appearance,  and  more  or  less  granular  matter.  Red  blood-corposclt^ 
are  also  frequently  found  in  these  exudations.  In  the  loosely  attached  crouftous 
exudations  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  the  fibrin  generally  presents  the  ordi- 
nary appearance  of  a  reticulum  of  finely  fibrillated  fibrin.  But  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  network  in  the  closely  attached  croupous 
(or  pseudo-diphtheritic),  and  in  the  diphtheritic  exudations  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  Some  have  failed  to  find  any  substance  resembling  fibrin  in  the^e 
exudations.  There  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  a  reticulum  cora|XMed  of  fibril 
broader,  more  refractive,  and  more  irregular  in  shape  than  those  of  ordinary 
fibrin.  Some  believe  that  this  reticulum  is  produced  by  the  copulation  oi  u 
fibrinous  exudation  from  the  blood.     Others  attribute  its  formation  to  lU 
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coalescence  of  epithelial  or  of  pus-cells  which  have  been  greatly  altered  in 
their  composition  and  forms.'  Distinctly  fibri Hated  fibrin,  like  that  in  the 
fibrinous  exudation  of  serous  membranes,  may  be  present  in  the  false  mem- 
branes of  the  pharynx  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  trachea.  The  false  mem- 
brane, when  of  the  croupous  variety,  generally  occupies  the  position  of  the 
epithelium  and  rests  upon  the  basement  membrane  of  the  mucosa.  Some- 
times intact  epithelium  is  found  beneath  the  croupous  exudation.'  Sometimes 
epithelial  cells  devoid  of  nuclei  and  more  or  less  distorted,  are  found  in  this 
situation  or  within  the  false  membrane.  Pus-cells  are  generally  present  in 
large  number  in  the  pseudo-membranes.  They  are  usually  in  greater  abun- 
dance in  false  membranes  from  the  fauces  than  in  those  from  the  larynx  and 
trachea.  These  cells  may,  also,  be  without  nuclei,  and  of  a  hyaline  appear- 
ance, but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  nucleated  and  granular.  Red  blood-corpuscles 
are  sometimes  present  in  abundance.  Rod-shaped  bacteria  and  micrococci 
are  usually  found  in  the  exudations.  The  micrococci  may  be  in  zobgloea  or 
colonies,  in  which  case  they  can  be  readily  recognized  under  the  microscope. 
The  view  which  attributes  to  these  micrococci  a  special  agency  in  the  causa- 
tion of  the  disease  is  far  from  proven.  Organisms  similar  in  appearance 
are  found  in  decomposing  substances. 

The  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  croupous  exudation  some- 
times presents  little  change.  Usually,  however,  it  is  infiltrated  with  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  pus-cells,  and  contains  small  hemorrhages.  Colonies  of 
micrococci  arc  sometimes  found  in  lymph-spaces  of  the  mucous  and  submu- 
cous tissues.  In  the  diphtheritic  variety  of  exudation  the  fibrinous  material 
in  found  in  the  stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane,  together  with  red  blood - 
corpuscles  and  pus-cells.  In  this  variety,  according  to  Weigert,  many  of  the 
pus-cells  and  of  the  tissue-cells  are  witliout  nuclei,  and  have  undergone  the 
metamorphosis  called  coagulation -necrosis. 

In  certain  cases  of  great  severity,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  are  separated  in  the  form  of  sloughs  which  undergo  de- 
composition and  emit  a  foul  odor.     The  necrotic  process  may  extend  into  the 

1  Wagner  attributes  the  production  of  all  croupons  exudations  to  a  so-called 
fibrinous  depreneration  or  croupous  metamorphoslH  of  epithelial  cells,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  which  the  cells  assume  a  homogeneous  appearance  and  acquire  antler- 
like processes  which  anastomose  with  each  other.  Rindfleisch  likewise  denies  that 
the  reticulum  in  the  false  membranes  of  the  pharynx  is  formed  of  fibrin  deriv(*d 
fram  the  blood,  but  he  was  not  able  to  confirm  VVapier*8  observations.  He  thinks 
that  the  pseado-membrane  is  composed  wholly  of  cells,  and  that  the  network  is  pro- 
duced by  the  coalescence  of  pus-cells  which  have  acquired  a  homogeneous,  glisten- 
ing appearance,  and  in  which  the  nuclei  have  become  indistinct.  Weigert,  while  he 
was  able  to  discover  epithelial  cells  which  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis  similar  to 
that  described  by  Wagner,  confirms,  in  the  main,  Kindfieisch's  view,  as  far  as  the 
structure  of  the  pseudcMliphtheritic  and  of  the  diphtheritic  membranes  is  concerned. 
Weigert  attributes  to  coagulation-necrosis  the  metamorphosis  in  the  epithelial  and 
the  pus-cells.  Leloir  has  recently  described  a  vesicular  transformation  of  cells  (like 
that  mentioned  under  smallpox)  which,  he  thinks,  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  net- 
work resembling  fibrin.  Nasiloff,  Steudener,  and  many  others,  believe  that  the  net- 
work is,  in  reality,  composed  of  fibrin,  and  is  formed  by  coagulation  from  exuded 
plasma  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  fibrinous  exudations  on  serous  membranes. 

*  There  is  also  considerable  discrepancy  of  statement  as  to  the  relation  of  the  epi- 
thelium to  the  false  membrane.  Most  observers  have  found  the  epithelium  usually 
Absent  from  its  normal  situation  ;  others  have  found  it  oftener  present  than  absent. 
Weigert  (whose  views  have  been  mentioned  in  Part  First,  page  38)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  fibrinous  exudation  never  occurs  upon  mucous  membranes  without  antecedent 
<l«struction  of  the  epithelium.  More  extended  observations  are  needed  l>efore  his 
wi«WB  on  this  point  can  be  accepted.  The  observations  of  Perls,  reported  by  Posner, 
axe  opposed  to  Weigert's  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  fibrinous  inflammation  of  mucous 
Bwmbranes.     (Virohow's  Archiv,  Bd.  79,  p.  3H  18bO.) 
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deeper  tissues.  This  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is  called  gangremnu  diph- 
theria. Sometimes  thick  pseudo-membranous  deposits  are  so  disintegnOed 
and  decomposed  as  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  gangrenous  diphtheria. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  especially  those  near  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  more  or  less  enlarged.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  enlargement 
corresponds  to  the  severity  of  the  afiection  within  the  throat.  The  glandular 
affection  rarely  proceeds  to  suppuration. 

The  lungs  may  present  a  variety  of  appearances,  none  of  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease.  When  death  has  resulted  from  suffocation  in  coo- 
sequence  of  involvement  of  the  air-passages,  the  anterior  and  upper  parts  of 
the  lungs  are  found  to  be  emphysematous.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pnea- 
monia  are  not  infrequent  complications  of  diphtheria.  Hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions have  been  found.  The  extension  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  to  the 
bronchi  has  already  been  mentioned.  CEdema  glottidis  may  develop  in  the 
course  of  diphtheria. 

When  the  disease  has  been  attended  with  symptoms  of  severe  blood-poison- 
ing, ecchymoses  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  parenchymatous  degeneratioB 
of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  muscles  have  been  found  after  death.  Acute 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  has  been  found  in  certain  cases  which  termi- 
nated suddenly  with  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  kidneys  may  be 
the  seat,  not  only  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  but  also  of  an  acute 
nephritis.  Oertel  has  found  colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  kidney,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  frequently  present.  Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  a  rare 
complication  of  diphtheria.  The  spleen  is  not  infrequently  somewhat  enlarged 
and  softened.  These  changes  in  the  internal  organs  are  those  which  char- 
acterize acute  infectious  diseases  in  generaL 

Clinical  History — Diphtheria  presents,  in  different  cases,  such  differ- 
ences as  regards  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  latter  incident  especially  to 
the  localizations  of  the  diphtheritic  affection,  that  some  writers  have  instituted 
several  varieties  of  the  disease.  Without  adopting  formally  any  of  these,  it 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  important  diversities  in  connection  with  the  symp- 
tomatology. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
The  attack  is  sometimes  abrupt,  commencing  with  a  chill  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, followed  by  considerable  or  marked  pyrexia;  or  the  disease  ma? 
begin  with  symptoms  denoting  great  prostration.  But  not  infrequently  the 
development  is  gradual  and  insidious,  the  patient  complaining  of  indefinite 
ailments,  and  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  throat  being  discovered 
on  inspection  when  there  were  few  or  no  local  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  After  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms 
are  naturally  divided  into  general  and  local,  the  latter  being  referable  espe- 
cially to  the  parts  affected  with  the  diphtheritic  process. 

The  affection  of  the  fauces  is  rarely  accompanied  by  notable  pain  or  sore- 
ness, and  hence  a  liability  to  overlook  its  existence.  The  sensibility  of  the 
parts  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  diminished.  Deglutition  is  sometimes 
painful,  but,  in  other  cases,  unattended  with  pain.  Incomplete  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  which  will  be  noti<^  as  a  sequel,  is 
sometimes  a  concomitant  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  These  may  regui^tate  through  the  noee. 
If  the  exudation  be  abundant  and  loose,  pharyngeal  r&les  occur  with  respira- 
tion, especially  during  sleep.  The  breath  in  some  cases  is  notably  feiid^ 
suggesting  the  idea  of  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  events  not  frequent  in 
the  history  of  the  disease.  The  extension  of  the  false  membrane  over  more 
or  less  of  the  buccal  mucous  surface,  occasions  more  or  less  pain  in  connection 
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with  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  food  or  drinks,  together  with  ptyalism, 
and  stiffness  of  the  parts,  involving  difficulty  of  articulation  and  absence  of 
taste.  The  affection  of  the  anterior  nares  is  preceded  and  accompanied  bj  a 
discharge  which  produces  irritation  and  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  lip  if  one  nostril  only  be  affected.  In  other  situations  accessible 
to  view,  on  a  mucous  surface  or  on  the  skin,  the  diphtheritic  process  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  pain  or  soreness,  and  is  attended  by  a  sero-purulent  discharge 
variable  in  quantity,  frequently  ichorous  and  sometimes  fetid.  As  a  rule, 
the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  local  affec- 
tion and  the  abundance  of  the  exudation.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  fact 
that  the  gravity  depends  on  the  local  affection — the  latter  may  be  a  criterion, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  former. 

The  symptoms  denoting  an  invasion  of  the  larynx  are  essentially  those 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  fibrinous  laryngitis  or  true  croup.  These  have 
been  already  considered.^  Cough,  having  more  or  less  of  the  characters  known 
as  croupous,  feebleness  of  the  voice  with  elevation  of  pitch,  or  aphonia,  and 
labored,  stridulous  respiration,  point  to  this  most  serious  localization  of  the 
affection.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration  may  be  increased  paroxysmally, 
as  in  simple  laryngitis  or  in  true  croup,  from  the  addition  of  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  Swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  sufficient 
to  occasion  some  obstruction  to  respiration  without  invasion  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  laryngitis  may  be  excluded  so  long  as  the  voice 
remains  unaffected.  Diminished  respiratory  murmur  and  embarrassment  of 
the  respiratory  function  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion, with  the  presence  of  moist  bronchial  rales,  denote  an  extension  of  the 
afiection  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Passing  to  other  symptoms  than  those  directly  referable  to  the  parts  affected 
with  the  diphtheritic  process,  cases  differ  widely  as  respects  the  amount  of 
constitutional  disturbance.  Irrespective  of  an  affection  of  the  larynx,  which 
of  necessity  involves  great  danger,  cases  are  either  mild  or  more  or  less  severe. 
In  some  mild  cases  the  disease  is  almost  trivial,  patients  not  taking  to  the 
bed,  and  perhaps  not  keeping  within  doors.  But,  however  mild  cases  may 
be  at  the  outset  and  during  more  or  less  of  the  career  of  the  disease,  there 
is  always  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  in  new 
situations,  to  the  development  of  grave  symptoms,  and  to  important  sequels. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  mild  throughout  its  career,  the  local 
affection  is  confined  to  the  fauces,  or,  exceptionally,  to  a  limited  space  in 
some  other  situation. 

In  cases  of  greater  or  less  severity,  the  clinical  history  embraces  symptoms 
referable  to  the  different  anatomical  systems,  namely,  the  circulatory,  cutane- 
ous, respiratory,  digestive,  nervous,  and  urinary. 

The  pulse  in  some  cases  becomes  very  frequent ;  in  other  cases  the  accele- 
ration is  moderate,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight.  In  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  at  first  more  or  less  rapid,  afterward  suddenly  falling 
below  the  average  of  health.  Aside  from  frequency,  the  pulse  is  soft  or  com- 
pressible. It  is  sometimes  irregular — a  symptom  of  unfavorable  omen,  if  it 
be  independent  of  pre-existing  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  nostrils  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  ;  it  occurs  occasionally  from 
the  throat  and  mouth.  Epistaxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  to  require  mechani- 
cal means  for  its  arrest.  Under  these  circumstances  it  denotes  great  gravity^ 
and  danger,  and  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  is  to  be  regarded  as  ominous. 

The  skin  rarely  presents  much  increase  of  heat.  In  some  cases  there  is  no 
increase^  and  not  infrequently  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  surface  becomes 

1   Videp.2Q6. 
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cool  or  cold.  The  pyrexia,  as  a  rule,  is  less  than  in  most  other  acnte  dis- 
eases. The  temperature  may,  however,  be  high.  Petechial  spots  or  eochj- 
moses  are  sometimes  observed,  occurring  generally  in  connection  with  hem- 
orrhage from  mucous  surfaces.  In  grave  cases  the  skin  presents  an  anaemic 
aspect,  even  when  hemorrhage  has  not  occurred.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
air-passages  become  affected,  there  is  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  surface, 
especially  marked  on  the  face  and  prolabia.  The  disease  has  no  characteristic 
eruption ;  rose-spots  are  sometimes  observed  and  other  forms  of  eruption^ 
namely,  erythema  nodosum,  urticaria,  and  sudamina,  but  these  are  accidental. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  are  due  to  fibriooos  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  These  have  been 
already  referred  to  among  the  symptoms  incident  to  the  local  affections  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease.  If  life  continue  sufficiently,  false  membrane,  in 
these  cases,  is  expectorated,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  like  mac- 
aroni, but  generally  in  patches  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 

The  desire  for  food  is  generally  either  notably  diminished  or  lost.  Aside 
from  pain  and  difHculty  in  deglutition,  or  the  suffering  caused  by  food  and 
drinks  when  the  mouth  is  affected,  there  is  of\en  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
nourishment,  so  that,  in  children,  if  given  at  all,  it  must  be  forcibly  admin- 
istered. Vomiting  is  a  frequent,  and  in  some  cases,  a  prominent,  symplooL 
This,  as  well  as  anorexia,  is  serious  from  the  interference  with  alimentation. 
Diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  a  symptom  of  bad  omen.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  diphtheritic  affection  extends  into  the  oesophagus,  false  membrane 
is  expelled  by  vomiting  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  provided  death  does  not  take 
place  before  the  exfoliation  is  completed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mind  is  unaffected.  Slight  passive  delirinm 
occasionally  occurs,  and  sometimes  the  delirium  is  active.  The  latter  denot«« 
great  gravity  of  the  disease.  Convulsions  and  coma  are  rare,  but  both  are  of 
occasional  occurrence.  Convulsions  have  been  observed  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease  ;  coma  is  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  probable  that 
coma  and  convulsions,  occurring  in  this  disease,  are  generally  due  to  araemia. 

Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  is  variable.  It  varies  considerably  at  different  times  and  places. 
Generally,  the  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  is  small,  but  it  is  sometimes 
abundant.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  abundant,  the  diphtheritic  exudatioQ 
is  generally  large  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  tho  neck  nnusually  great. 
General  dropsy  in  connection  with  albuminuria  is  rare;  it  has,  however, 
been  observed  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  There  may  be  evidences  of  tiw 
development  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  in  which  case  casts  and  usually  some 
red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  will  be  found  in  the  urinary  sediment.  Hema- 
turia has  been  observed  in  cases  presenting  the  s3rmptoms  of  purpura  or  t\tc 
hemorrhagic  diathesis.  As  in  the  other  febrile  diseases,  the  urine  contains  ft 
larger  amount  of  urea  than  in  health,  a  fact  showing  an  increased  waste  of 
the  tissues. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  fatal  case^  the 
duration  may  fall  short  of  a  week,  death  sometimes  taking  place  within  fortv- 
eight  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illness  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  beyond  the  maximum  duration  of  the  career  of  the  disease,  owin«:  u» 
consecutive  affections  or  sequels.  Aside  from  the  characteristic  diphtheritic 
affections,  which  are  properly  components  of  the  disease,  complications  are 
rare  and  accidental.  Pneumonitis  is  occasionally  developed ;  and  the  aflec- 
tion  of  the  kidneys  giving  rise  to  an  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  mine  and 
sometimes  to  general  dropsy  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication. 
The  disease,  however,  may  be  associated  with  other  diseases.  Its  concur- 
rence  with  scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox  has  been  repeatedly  obser\tML 
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The  sequels  of  this  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  history. 
Anaemia  and  general  debility  are  apt  to  persist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
lead  to  sudden  death  from  syncope. 

Paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  and  sometimes  the  involun- 
tary muscles  is  a  characteristic  sequel.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  are  oftcnest  affected,  and  paralysis  here  generally  precedes  its  oc- 
currence elsewhere.  The  palatine  muscles  are  sometimes  affected  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  but  generally  not  until  after  a  period  varying  from  a 
week  to  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  convalescence.  In  a  slight  or  moderate 
degree,  the  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  denoted  by  a  certain  amount  of  difS- 
culty  in  deglutition  and  the  regurgitation  of  liquids  through  the  nostrils.  In 
a  greater  degree,  which  is  happily  rare,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, and  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  introduce  aliment  by  means  of  the 
stomach -tube.  Under  these  circumstances,  sudden  death  has  been  caused  by 
the  passage  of  aliment  into  the  larynx.  On  inspection,  the  soft  palate  is 
seen  to  be  relaxed  and  immovable.  The  paralysis  affects  the  reflex  action, 
so  that  the  palate  remains  motionless  when  irritated  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. The  existence  of  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  indicated  by  a  nasal 
intonation  of  the  voice,  and  sometimes  by  a  snoring  sound  in  respiration. 
The  paralysis  in  some  cases  affects  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  face,  so  that 
articulation  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  acts  of 
suction  and  whistling.     The  act  of  gargling  is  also  difiicult  or  impossible. 

The  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx, 
and  mouth,  but  not  infrequently  it  extends  to  other  muscles.  Exceptionally, 
the  paralysis  is  manifested  primarily,  or  solely,  elsewhere  than  in  the  throat 
and  mouth.  The  lower  limhs  are  most  apt  to  be  affected,  and  paralysis  here 
generally  takes  precedence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  upper  extremities.  The 
Ifaralysis  of  the  limbs  is  developed  gradually,  and  is  preceded  by  tingling, 
numbness,  and  a  sensation  of  coldness.  The  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles 
may  be  complete,  or  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  paresis.  The  paralysis 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  hemiplegia.  One  of  the  upper  extremities 
may  be  (laralyzed  in  connection  with  paraplegia.  The  upper  limb  on  one 
hide  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  alone  affected.  Trous- 
s««i]  observed  the  paralysis  to  affect  successively  and  recurrently  the  different 
fxtrnmities.  Finally,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  general,  that  is,  all  the  ex- 
trL*mitii\s  are  paralyzed,  and,  in  addition,  the  paralysis  may  involve  the  face, 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  certain  of 
the  involuntary  muscles.  Cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  so  extensive  are 
extremely  rare. 

In  connection  with  the  paralysis  of  motion,  the  sensibility  in  the  affected 
portM  is  often  notably  diminished.  The  power  of  feeling  pain  is  either  lost 
or  more  or  less  impaired  (analgesia),  and  also  the  tactile  sense  (anaesthesia). 
Kxcfptionally,  the  sensibility  of  the  integument  is  morbidly  increased  (hyper- 
esthesia). 

The  special  senses  are  liable  to  be  affected,  more  especially  the  sense  of 
sight.  Vision  may  be  affected  by  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscles, 
causing  converging  strabismus.  Aside  from  this  cause  of  disturbance,  the 
moMt  frequent  form  of  disorder  is  presbyopia.  The  defect  of  sight  is  then 
obviated  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses.  ()ccasionally  the  form  of  disorder  is 
myopia.  In  these  cases  the  disorder  consists  in  d«^fective  power  of  adjustment 
In  the  eye  for  distant  or  near  objects.  But  in  some  cases  the  impairment  of 
vision  is  amaurotic.  Complete  amaurosis  occasionally  occurs.  There  is 
reason  to  b<;lieve  that  the  amaurosis  is  sometimes  attributable,  in  part  at 
least,  to  unemta.    Disordered  vision  is  in  some  cases  the  first  of  the  paralytic 
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sequels,  and  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  organs  of  sight  The 
other  special  senses,  namely,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  are  somedmes  affected, 
but  rarely  as  compared  with  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  paralysis  sometimes  affects  the  intercostal  muscles  and  diaphiagn, 
giving  rise  to  dyspnoea,  and  involving  danger  from  inability  to  carry  on  the 
respiratory  acts.  The  muscles  concerned  in  defecation  are  sometimes  para- 
lyzed, causing  retention  of,  or  inability  to  retain,  the  feces.  In  like  nuumer 
the  paralysis  may  affect  the  bladder,  causing  retention  of  urine,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sphincter  muscles  may  be  affected,  giving  rise  to  incontinence. 
Notable  impairment  or  loss  of  virile  power  may  be  here  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  sequels  of  diphtheria. 

The  paralysis  in  the  different  situations  in  which  it  occurs  after  diphtheria, 
is  functional,  that  is,  it  is  not  dependent  on  appreciable  lesions  as  yet  ^scer- 
tained.  In  fatal  cases  lesions  have  not  been  discovered,  and,  if  death  do  not 
take  place,  the  paralysis  is  temporary ;  recovery  may  be  expected  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  paimlytic 
sequels,  more  or  less  impairment  of  deglutition  is  common,  but  paralysis  else- 
where occurs  in  a  minority  of  cases.  These  sequels  take  place  in  cases  of 
mild  as  well  as  severe  diphtheria. 


Pathological  Character Diphtheria  is  a  general  disease — an 

tial  fever.  The  pyrexia  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  the  inflammation  involved  in  the  local  diphtheritic  afiectioos. 
With  regard  to  these,  the  opinion  held  by  many,  perhaps  by  most,  physiciaDs, 
is  that  they  are  the  manifestations  of  a  special  morbid  condition  of  th^ 
system,  that  is,  they  are  secondary  to  the  general  disease,  having  a  relation 
to  the  latter  like  that  of  the  intestinal  lesions  in  typhoid  fever,  or  that  of  the 
characteristic  local  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  the  erup- 
tive fevers.  In  a  measure  opposed  to  this  is  the  view  held  by  some,  namelr, 
that  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  primary  as  regards  the  general  disea^. 
Many  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  maintain  that  the  micrococci  found  in  the 
exudation  within  the  throat  constitute  the  special  cause  of  the  disease ;  that, 
entering  from  without,  they  find  lodgment  in  the  throat,  and,  finding  here 
the  favorable  conditions,  tliey  multiply,  wander  into  adjacent  parts,  enter  the 
blood,  and  form  colonies  in  situations  more  or  less  remote  from  the  place  <^ 
their  entrance.  For  a  further  exposition  and  a  discussion  of  the  patbol<Knc;ii 
points  involved  in  this  recent  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  workN^ 
Although  it  has  much  probability,  it  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  con- 
sidered as  established. 

Irrespective  of  the  supposed  agency  of  micrococci,  and  without  inTolviog 
necessarily  the  germ-theory,  the  opinion  is  held  by  many  that,  in  grave  ca.^;ts 
of  diphtheria,  the  pyrexia  and  other  general  symptoms  are  due,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  the  absorption  of  septic  matter  from  the  parts  in  which  the 
diphtheritic  affection  is  seated,  in  other  words,  that  septictRmia  is  otten  aa 
important  secondary  element  of  the  disease. 

A  question  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion,  and  concerning  whidi 
opinions  differ,  is  whether  diphtheria  and  exudative  laryngitis,  or  the  so-caU<*^ 
true  laryngeal  croup,  are  distinct  diseases.  Regarded  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  latter  affection  is  identical  with  diphtheria  only  in  so  far  as  that 
the  laryngeal  inflammation  is  characterized  by  an  exudation  or  a  false  mesa- 
brane.  Now,  diphtheria  occurs  and  may  end  fatally  without  any  affectioo  of 
the  larynx.     Of  course,  the  terms  exudative  laryngitis  and  laryngeal  croup 

I  Vide  Oertel  in  Ziemsseu's  Cyclopedia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  i. 
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are  not  applicable  to  these  cases.  If  these  terms  be  applied  to  laryngitis 
whenever  the  inflammation  is  pseudo-membranous,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
that,  in  the  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  diphtheritic  affection  involves 
the  larynx,  the  disease  denoted  by  these  terms  exists  as  a  complication.  The 
laryngeal  disease  in  these  cases  is  secondary,  not  primary.  In  other  respects 
diphtheria  with  an  exudation  in  the  larynx  differs  materially  from  a  primary 
exudative  laryngitis  or  laryngeal  croup.  In  the  former,  the  affection  of  the 
throat  precedes  the  laryngeal  aflection,  often  for  several  days.  In  tlie  pri- 
mary so-called  true  croup,  the  exudation  may  appear  in  the  fauces,  but  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  nares,  into  the  oesophagus,  etc.,  nor  does  it  occur  in  other 
situations.  A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  does  not  occur. 
Albuminuria  is  not  a  symptom.  The  pyrexia  and' other  general  symptoms 
are  purely  symptomatic  of  the  local  inflammation.  The  disease  is  sporadic, 
never  prevailing  as  an  epidemic.  It  affects  almost  exclusively  children.  It 
is  never  followed  by  paralytic  affections.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  con- 
tagiousness. The  relative  distinctive  features  of  the  two  diseases  are  epito- 
mized by  saying  that  diphtheria  is  a  general  disease,  or  an  essential  fever, 
whereas  the  so-called  true  croup  belongs  among  the  local  diseases. 

A  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  throat  occurs  as  an  element  of  scarlatina, 
and  the  two  diseases  may  exist  in  combination.  The  combination  of  the  two 
diseases  is  the  probable  explanation  of  reported  instances  in  which  patients 
with  scarlet  fever  apparently  communicated  diphtheria,  and  vice  versh.  The 
following  instance  came  under  my  observation :  The  patient,  a  boy  aged  four 
year^,  had  well-marked  diphtheria,  and  no  eruption.  After  convalescence  he 
became  affected  with  complete  hemiplegia  and  general  dropsy,  the  urine  denot* 
ing  acute  diffuse  nephritis.  During  his  convalescence  a  sister  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever,  the  efflorescence  being  abundant.  The  boy  had  the  sequels 
of  both  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  after  what  appeared  to  be  purely  an  attack 
of  the  latter,  and  he  communicated  to  his  sister  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
disease. 

Causation. — Diphtheria  rarely  occurs  sporadically.  It  is  eminently  an 
epidemic  disease.  That  the  diphtheritic  exudation  contains  a  contagium  is  a 
general  belief.  This  belief  is  based  on  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  fol- 
lowed the  accidental  introduction  of  some  of  the  diphtheritic  exudation  into 
the  mouth  or  nostrils ;  on  the  production  of  the  disease  in  animals  by  inocu- 
lation, and  on  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  situations  where  it  had 
not  previously  existed  by  patients  coming  from  situations  in  which  it  was 
prevailing.  It  b  true  that  ex[)eriments  by  Trousseau  and  Peter  to  produce 
the  disease  in  themselves  by  voluntary  inoculation  failed.  Peter  went  so  far 
as  to  apply  freely  to  the  throat  lint  charged  with  diphtheritic  matter.  But 
positive  outweigh  any  number  of  negative  facts.  Distrust  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  experimental  inoculation  of  animab.  The  results  of  the  careful  experi- 
menta  of  Curtis  and  Satterthwaite,  as  well  as  of  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
H.  C.  Wood  and  Formad,  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  diphtheria  can  be 
produced  in  animals  by  inoculation.  The  importation  of  a  disease  may  be 
due  to  the  portability  of  the  special  cause  which  is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
tagium. As  bearing  upon  the  last-named  point,  the  following  instance  com- 
ing under  my  observation  possesses  interest:  Diphtheria  occurred  in  a  family 
residing  on  Staten  Island,  distant  six  or  eight  miles  from  New  York.  Two 
children  of  this  family,  perfectly  well,  were  sent  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
the  latter  city  for  security  a^inst  the  disease.  There  were  no  cases  of  diph- 
theria within,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  house  to  which  the  children  were 
sent.  In  a  few  days  both  children  were  attacked  with  diphtheria,  and  were 
at  once  sent  back  to  their  home.    Two  days  afterward,  two  young  girls  in 
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the  familj  into  which  the  children  had  been  received  were  attacked  with 
diphtheria.  The  larynx  was  involved  in  both  cases.  One  died  after  tracfae* 
otomy  bad  been  performed ;  the  other  recovered  without  the  operation.  A 
sister  and  a  domestic  nursed  the  girls,  and  were  in  the  chamber  with  them 
night  and  day.  Neither  they  nor  any  other  member  of  this  family  had  the 
disease.     These  facts  seem  to  exemplify  portability  and  not  contagion. 

Sporadic  cases  occur  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  render  it  impoen- 
ble  that  a  contagium  was  involved.  The  number  of  such  instances  justifies 
the  opinion  that,  if  the  disease  be  contagious,  it  may  be  also  produced  witboat 
the  agency  of  a  contagium.  Admitting  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  regarda 
the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  the  propriety  of  measures  dictated  by  the 
general  belief  that  it  is  contagious  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Unsanitary  conditions  favor,  in  no  small  degree,  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  both  its  sporadic  and  epidemic  form.  The  particular  conditions  which 
have  this  effect  are  not  known ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  effect  be  pro* 
duced  by  an  influence  upon  tlie  multiplication  of  disease-germs  outside  of  the 
body,  or  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the  persons  exposed  thereto. 

Epidemics  of  diphtheria  are  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  It  is  a  remark* 
able  fact  that  they  were  scarcely  known  in  America  from  the  epidemic  in 
1771,  described  by  Bard,  up  to  about  1856,  and  since  the  latter  date  tbej 
have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  The  disease  is  often  limited,  in 
its  prevalence  in  particular  sections,  to  a  circumscribed  area.  For  exampk, 
it  has  been  observed  to  be  restricted  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  banb 
of  a  stream.  The  special  cause  seems  to  require  auxiliary  causes,  at  preseot 
unknown,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  not  equal  in  all  periods  of  life.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  patients  are  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
Persons  of  any  age  are,  however,  liable  to  be  attacked.  Circumstances  per- 
taining to  sex,  social  position,  occupation,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  causation.  The  period  of  incubation  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
is  estimated  to  vary  between  two  and  eight  days. 

Epidemics  differ  as  regards  certain  features  of  the  disease  and  the  rate  of 
fatality.  In  some  epidemics  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  to  an  invasion  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  amount  of  exudation  in  other  situations  is  unosuallj 
large  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  in  other  epidemics  the  local  affection  is  con* 
fined  to  the  fauces,  as  the  rule,  and  the  disease  is  generally  mild.  In  respect 
of  variations  at  different  times  and  places,  diphtheria  resembles  other  epidemic 
diseases. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  define  clearly  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  term  diphtheria  in  respect  of  diagnosis.  Some  physicians  are  accustomed, 
during  an  epidemic,  to  consider  cases  of  simple  or  follicular  phairngitis  as 
cases  of  diphtheria.  This  is  sanctioned  by  writers  who  recognize  as  a  varietr 
of  the  disease  ^'  catarrhal  diphtheria,"  that  is,  diphtheria  without  the  loetl 
diphtheritic  characteristics.  Now,  it  is  perhaps  a  rational  supposition  that 
the  special  cause  may  give  rise  to  a  pharyngeal  inflammation  and  pyrexia 
without  fibrinous  exudation  ;  but,  however  rational,  it  is  only  a  supposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  pharyngitis  without  diphtheritic 
characters  is  a  common  affection.  False  statistics  in  regard  to  death-rate, 
and  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  effect  of  treatment,  can  only  be 
avoided  by  recognizing,  as  an  essential  criterion,  the  local  diphtheritic  charao 
teristics.  Adopting  this  rule,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  positive  prior  to  the 
membranous  exudation  which  may  be  preceded  for  a  variable  period  hy 
pyrexia  and  other  general  symptoms.  These,  from  their  violence,  may  mi5- 
lead   without  an   examination  of  the    throat.      Thus,  1   have  known  ao 
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attack,  with  high  fever  and  delirium,  shortly  afler  confinement,  to  be  mis* 
taken  for  a  time  for  puerperal  fever.  When  it  is  an  intercurrent  disease  in 
the  course  of  another  fever,  it  is  apt  for  some  time  to  be  overlooked.  In  a 
case  related  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  there  being  notable  abdominal  tender- 
ness and  great  prostration,  the  disease  for  twenty-four  hours  was  supposed  to 
be  acute  peritonitis. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  local  manifestations  have  taken  place.  The 
only  liability  to  error  is  in  confounding  with  the  diphtheritic  atlection  pha- 
ryngitis with  a  deposit  of  mucus  or  an  abundant  follicular  secretion.  The 
appearance  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of  a  true  exudation.  The  distinc- 
tive points  are  these  :  A  deposit  of  mucus  or  of  follicular  secretion  is  gene- 
rally limited  to,  or  especially  marked  over,  the  tonsils ;  it  can  be  wiped  ofl*, 
but  is  not  removable  in  strips ;  it  may  be  seen  to  dip  into  the  follicular  de- 
pressions, and  it  is  often  thrown  off  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  diphtheritic  exudation  has  the  characters  of  a  false  mem- 
brane; it  generally  extends  more  or  less  over  the  soft  palate  and  uvula;  if 
removed,  it  comes  away  in  strips,  and  it  is  never  exfoliated  in  thirty-six 
hours. 

Prognosis. — The  proportions  of  deaths  in  collections  of  cases  reported  by 
different  observers  present  much  variation.  This  is  measurably  due  to  the 
fact  tlmt,  irrespective  of  treatment,  the  fatality  in  different  epidemics  varies 
within  widely  separated  limits.  The  variations  in  statistics  are  also  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  error  of  confounding  with  diphtheria  pharyngitis  with  folli- 
cular secretion,  and  the  error  of  applying  the  name  diphtheria  to  all  cases  of 
sore  throat  occurring  during  an  epidemic.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to 
express  the  average  death-rate  in  figures,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  large  and  sometimes  comparatively  small. 

The  danger  is,  first,  from  an  invasion  of  the  larynx.  Of  the  cases  in  which 
the  air-passages  become  involved,  the  vast  majority  end  fatally.  The  prog- 
nosis in  these  cases  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Apnoca  either  causes 
or  contributes  largely  to  the  fatal  result  whenever  the  larynx  becomes  in- 
volved. The  patient  cannot  be  considered  as  secure  against  diphtheritic 
laryngitis  so  long  as  the  career  of  the  disease  continues,  but  the  danger  from 
this  source  progressively  diminishes  after  the  first  week. 

Tlie  danger  is,  second,  from  asthenia  or  exhaustion.  The  violence  of  the 
dtaease  may  destroy  life  within  forty -eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack, 
or  perliaps  even  at  an  earlier  period.  In  these  cases,  the  disease  is  truly 
called  malignant.  Using  the  language  of  metaphor,  for  the  want  of  precise 
knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the  fatality  in  these  cases  de- 
pends, the  vital  powers  are  said  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  force  of  the 
disease.  But  in  the  larger  proi)ortion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  proves 
fatal  by  asthenia,  the  powers  of  life  are  gradually  exhausted,  and  death  takes 
place  in  the  second  week.  In  tlie  ca^^es  in  which  the  larynx  is  unaffected, 
tl»e  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable  if  the  diphtheritic  membrane  extend  from 
the  fauces  into  the  frasterior  and  anterior  nares,  if  it  pervade  extensivc^Iy  the 
buccal  membrane,  or  if  it  exist  abundantly  in  other  situations.  Otlior  un- 
favorable prognostics  are,  frequent  vomiting,  diarrhosa,  copious  epistaxis  or 
hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  great  frequency,  irregularity,  or  feebleness  of 
the  puLie,  coldness  of  the  surface,  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  con- 
▼ulaions,  delirium,  and  coma. 

A  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  liability  to  sudden,  fatal  syn- 
cope in  this  disease.  It  may  occur  in  cases  which,  as  regards  the  general 
«yinptonis,  do  not  present  an  appearance  of  great  gravity.  It  generally  oc- 
curs on  some  unusual  exertion,  as  in  getting  out  of  bed ;  it  has  been  known 
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to  occur  even  durin«i;  convalescence.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some  of  tbe 
cases  in  which  a  fatal  result  occura  suddenly  or  uiiexpectedlj,  the  death  is 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the  riglit  cavities  <^  the  heart.  It 
may  also  be  referable  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

The  paralytic  affections  which  are  liable  to  supervene  do  not,  in  general, 
involve  danger.  Th^  danger  incident  to  these  affections  relates  to  innutritioD 
in  the  cases  in  which  deglutition  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible,  and  to 
apnoea  when  the  respiratory  muscles  are  involved  in  the  paralysis. 

Treatment. — ^With  reference  to  therapeutical  indications,  it  is  convenient 
to  divide  cases  into  those  with,  and  those  without,  a  diphtheritic  affection  of 
the  larynx.  And,  Jirst,  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  larynx  does  noC 
become  affected,  will  be  considered.  The  indications  in  these  cases  relate  to 
the  general  condition  and  to  the  local  affection. 

It  is  obvious  that  views  which  relate  to  the  pathological  connection  between 
the  pharyngeal  affection  and  the  general  condition,  must  have  great  infloence 
upon  the  rational  indications  as  regards  local  treatment.  If  the  disease  be 
produced  by  bacterial  germs  or  organisms  which,  received  into  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  find  a  habitat  in  the  mucous  membrane  generally  of  the  throat,  and 
that  generated  here  are  broods  of  parasites  which  migrate  into  adjacent  parts 
and  into  the  blood,  it  is  a  reasonable  suppocition  that  local  treatment  is  fin>t 
in  importance.  According  to  this  view,  the  object  is  to  destroy  the  parasites 
as  early,  quickly,  and  effectually  as  possible.  There  is  sufficient  probability 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  to  dictate  the  propriety  of  making  trial  of 
different  articles  and  methods  with  reference  to  a  parasiticidal  efiecL  An- 
other view  renders  local  treatment  rationally  important,  namely,  that  which 
attributes  the  general  symptoms,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  abgorptioo 
of  septic  matter,  not  accepting  the  theory  that  the  morbific  agency  of  this 
matter  is  due  to  organisms.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  a  reasonable  sup* 
position  that  to  prevent  septicaemia  is  an  important  object  of  local  treatment. 
Rational  considerations,  however,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  nmy  seem  to 
be  supported  by  morbid  anatomy  together  with  accepted  doctrines  of  etiology 
and  pathology,  are  never  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  therapeutical 
rules  without  the  results  of  clinical  experience.  Making  proper  allowance 
for  the  variableness  of  the  disease  in  different  epidemics,  we  have  not,  at 
present,  sufficient  clinical  data  for  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  either  the  local  or  the  general  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and 
we  lack  the  important  standpoint  for  deciding  upon  the  influence,  coUectivelT, 
of  all  kinds  of  treatment,  namely,  the  mortality  when  the  disease  is  allowed 
to  pursue  its  course  unaffected  by  any  therapeutical  measures. 

Caustic  and  irritating  applications  to  the  throat,  namely,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  strong  solutions  of 
the  pernitrate  or  persulphate  of  iron,  have  heretofore  been  in  vogue.  They 
are  still  employed  by  some  practitioners,  and  their  use  is  sanctioned  by  some 
standard  authors.  They  are  objected  to  on  the  following  rational  grounds : 
Impairing  the  continuity  of  tissue  facilitates  the  entrance  of  organisms  or 
septic  matter  into  the  system ;  and  observation  teaches  that  secondary  diph- 
theritic .exudation  is  apt  to  occur  in  any  situation  on  the  mucous  surface  or 
skin  in  which  there  is  abrasion,  as,  for  example,  after  the  application  of  a 
blister.  Many  physicians  have  testified  to  the  apparent  hurtfulness  of  thcfe 
applications.  On  the  other  hand,  testimony  is  not  wantin<;  of  their  usefulness. 
A  medical  friend  of  much  experience  is  convinced  that,  by  the  prompt  and 
thorough  application  of  nitric  Hci<l,  if  the  part  primarily  affected  can  be  seen 
and  reached,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  with  certainty  be  arrested.  He 
chiims  that  want  of  success  can  only  be  explained  by  lack  of  thoroughness  in 
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the  apiilication.  It  should  be  made  by  bringing  into  contact  over  the  whole 
of  the  affected  part,  either  lint  or  several  thicknesses  of  linen  cloth  holding 
the  acidy  and  with  sufficient  pressure  for  the  acid  to  penetrate  the  exudation 
and  act  upon  the  underlying  tissue. 

Cauterizing  applications  have  of  late  years,  to  a  great  extent,  given  place 
to  those  supposed  to  be  useful  by  means  of  a  disinfectant  or  antiseptic  effect. 
Remedies  applied  for  this  effect  are  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  permanganate 
of  potassa,  chloral  hydrate,  sulphite  of  soda,  benzoate  of  soda,  subsulphate 
of  iron,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa.  Two  or  more  of  these  are  sometimes 
combined.  The  applications  in  a  liquid  form  may  be  made  by  means  of  a 
probang,  a  camel's- hair  brush,  or  a  spray  producer.  The  latter  is  preferable, 
especially  in  children.  The  salicylic  acid  is  conveniently  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  combined  with  bismuth.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be 
taken  dry  into  the  mouth  combined  with  pulverized  sugar.  The  applications 
are  to  be  made  by  means  of  injections  into  the  nostrils  if  the  exudation  be 
seated  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Whatever  be  the  disinfecting  or  anti- 
septic articles  employed,  they  should  not  be  concentrated  sufficiently  to  cause 
local  irritation,  and  they  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Oertel  advises 
a  spray  from  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  of  potas.sa  and  (salicylic  acid,  with,  in 
severe  cases,  the  addition  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  to  be  continued  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  even  every  half  hour.  The 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  affected  parts  by  gargling  or  injections  with  tepid 
water  holding  some  disinfectant  in  solution,  is  an  important  part  of  the  local 
treatment.  Oertel  attaches  much  importance  to  the  promotion  of  suppura- 
tion, and  advises  for  this  end  the  frequent  inhalation  of  hot  steam. 

The  degree  of  efficacy  to  be  attributed  to  local  treatment,  and  the  particular 
applications  to  be  preferred,  are  to  be  settled  by  further  clinical  exjiericnce. 
Different  physicians  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  topical  applications,  and 
as  regards  preferences  among  those  which  arc  in  use.  In  the  deficiency  of 
data  for  exact  conclusions,  the  opinions  of  individual  observers  will  have 
weight  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities  for  observation,  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  their  opinions. 

With  reference  to  the  general  treatment,  if  the  germ  theory  be  adopted, 
it  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  clinical  observation  to  discover  a  remedy  to  be 
taken  into  the  system  for  a  parasiticidal  effect.  Several  remedies  are  supposed 
to  have  this  effect.  Some  physicians  attribute  to  the  sulphites  efficacy  in  this 
way,  given  in  full  doses,  after  short  intervals.  From  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of 
the  sulphite  of  sodium  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  so<lium,  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  to  an  adult,  every  hour  or  two,  in  the 
practice  of  a  medical  friend  of  much  experience,  has  seemed  to  him  signally 
useful.  This  remedy  improperly  prepared  is  sometimes  extremely  oflensive 
to  the  taste;  properly  prepared,  and  given  with  an  agreeable  syrup,  it  is  not 
repulsive.  The  benzoate  of  sodium,  given  hourly  in  doses  aggregating  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grammes,  has  lately  been  used 
with  apparently  notable  benefit  in  Germany.*  It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Chapman,  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience,  that  alcohol,  given  early  and 
as  largely  as  can  be  borne  without  symptoms  of  alcoholism,  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote, and  that,  conjoined  with  quinia,  it  is  an  effective  curative  ag^nt.  We 
may  hope  that  for  this  disease,  and  for  other  infectious  diseases,  remedies 
may  be  discovered  which  will  have  a  controlling  influence  like  that  of  quinia 
in  the  malarial  fevers. 

Aside  from  remedies  for  a  special  controlling  influence,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tliat,  if  the  huynx  be  not  affected,  the  danger  is  chiefly  from  asthenia,  the 

I  Tu/e  Niomeyer's  Lehrbuch,  edited  hy  S«lti,  tenth  edition,  1879. 
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great  object  of  treatment  is  support.  Much  importance  belongs  to  alcohol  as 
the  most  efficient  factor  in  the  supporting  treatment.  The  principles  which 
should  govern  its  employment  are  the  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers  and 
other  diseases  tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Tliese  principles  need  not 
here  be  repeated.  In  this  disease,  as  in  the  essential  fevers,  there  is  some- 
times  a  notably  increased  tolerance  of  alcoholics.  Jenner  citps  a  case  in  which 
two  drachms  of  brandy  were  given  hourly,  with  advantage,  to  a  child  thnn? 
years  of  age.  In  a  case  of  great  severity  which  came  under  my  observatioo, 
half  an  ounce  of  brandy  was  given  hourly,  the  patient  being  thirteen  ye&n 
of  age,  without  any  excitant  effect,  the  case  ending  in  recovery.  In  the  nse 
of  alcoholics  the  physician  is  to  be  guided  by  the  indications  and  by  carefullj 
watching  tlie  immediate  effects.  Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment.  The  diet  should  be  concentrated,  highly  nutritious,  and  embrace 
the  necessary  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  Milk  meets  pre-eminently 
these  requirements.  A  serious  difficulty  in  the  treatment  often  arises  from 
the  invincible  repugnance  to  nutriment,  and  sometimes  from  the  persistence 
of  vomiting.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  alimentation  in  some  cases,  and 
sometimes  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  importance,  death  takes  place  from 
innutrition.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  sulplinte  of  quinia  and  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  are  generally  regarded  as  eligible  articles. 

All  the  measures  heretofore  known  as  antiphlogistics,  namely,  bloodletting, 
general  or  local,  purgation,  mercurialization,  emetics,  and  nauseant^  are 
rationally  contra-indicated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  danger  is  not  from  the 
inflammatory  manifestations  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  general  condititHi 
which  tends  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Clinical  experience  has  abundantly 
shown  these  measures  to  be  injurious.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritant 
measures  are  not  to  be  employed,  occasioning,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  new 
foci  of  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

Symptoms  incidental  to  the  disease  claim  palliative  treatment.  Vomiting 
is  to  be  relieved  by  bismutii,  creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc.  Diarrhoea  calls 
for  opium  and  astringents.  Anodynes,  that  is,  opium  or  its  succedanea,  the 
bromides,  or  the  chloral  hydrate,  are  often  required  by  restlessness  and  vijn- 
lance.     Hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  haemostatics  topically  and  intemallr. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  diphtheritic  laryngitis  be<x)mes  di*TeIo(MMU 
involves  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  cases  without  the  laryngt^ 
affection.  But,  in  addition,  are  indicated  measures  to  hasten  the  separation 
of  the  false  membrane  within  the  larynx,  precisely  as  in  cases  of  laryngitis 
with  false  membrane  disconnected  from  diphtheria,  that  is,  in  cases  of  spo- 
radic or  primary  so-callerl  true  croup.  The  most  efficient  of  the  measures 
for  this  end  is  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  or  steam.  With  reference  to 
this  measure,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  treatment  directed  to  the  laryn- 
geal affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  of  this  work  devoted  to 
pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.^ 

The  rules  with  respect  to  tracheotomy,  when  the  danger  from  laiyi^^eal 
obstruction  is  imminent,  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  primary  croup.  Ttiere 
is  undoubtedly  less  hope  of  success  from  surgical  interference  tlian  in  tLr 
latter  affection.  With  reference  to  the  propriety  or  importance  of  the  oj»^ 
ration,  however,  the  simple  question  is,  are  lives  ever  saved  by  il?  Tlii? 
quci^tion  is  undoubtedly  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  question, 
how  many  lives  are  saved,  is  of  less  importance  in  its  practical  bearing.  If 
lives  are  ever  saved  by  tracheotomy  in  diphtheria,  a  practitioner  is  reprehen- 
sible if  he  allow  a  patient  to  die  from  laryngeal  obstruction  without  opening: 
the  trachea.  The  patient  is  entitled  to  the  chance  of  being  saved  by  tiie 
operation,  however  small  that  chance  may  be. 

^   Fu/f  page  299. 
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The  propriety  of  precautions  against  contagion  has  been  already  referred 
ta  Patients  affected  with  the  disease  sliould  be  at  once  isolated.  When- 
ever practicable^  the  removal,  especially  of  children  between  three  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  from  an  infected  house  or  district,  is  advisable.  Thorough  dis* 
infection  of  the  dejections,  of  all  articles  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
patients,  and  of  the  apartments  which  they  have  occupied,  is  to  be  enjoined. 
Auxiliary  causes  are  to  be  sought  after  in  defective  sewerage,  drainage,  over« 
crowding,  want  of  ventilation,  etc.,  and  removed  if  discovered. 


CHAPTER    X. 

ACUTE,  SUBACUTE,  AND  CHRONIC  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

Acute  Artkular  Rheumatism—Oliiileal  Hittory»Patholoirleal  Character— Oantatlon— Diag- 
nofU—ProgDotla— Treatment.    Subacute  and  Chronic  Articular  Rheuniatiam. 

THE  term  rheumatism  is  used  to  denote  a  constitutional  disease  character- 
ized by  certain  local  manifestations  seated  in  the  articulations  and  the 
fibrous  tissues  in  other  parts;  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  neuralgic  and 
other  affections  supposed  to  arise  from  the  constitutional  morbid  condition 
existing  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  I  shall  consider, ^r<^,  actite 
articular  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  fever^  and  second,  subacute  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  affection  known  as  muscular  rheumatism  has  been  con- 
sidenrd  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  under  the  name 
myalgia.  The  disease  called  ^out  is  in  certain  respects  analogous  to  rheuma- 
tism, although  presenting  essential  points  of  difference.  After  having  con- 
sidered the  forms  of  rheumatism  just  named,  I  shall  consider,  in  the  next 
chapter,  gout  and  rheumatoid  or  deforming  arthritis,  often  called  rheumatic 
gout. 

Aonte  Articular  Bhenmatiim.   Bhemnatio  Fever. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism,  as  the  name  imports,  involves  an  affection  of 
the  articulations  or  joints.     The  affected  joints  present  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation, and  the  affection  is  also  called  acute  rheumatic  arthritis.    0])|)or- 
tonity  18  rarely  offered  to  study  the  morbid  ap|)earances  within  the  joints  in 
ca«es  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.     Often  when  symptoms  referable  to  the 
joints  have  been  well  marked  during  life,  little  change  is  to  be  found  in  these 
structares  after  death.     It  may  be  supposed  that  in  these  cases  the  condition 
Is  one  chiefly  of  hypenemia  and  oedema.    In  many  ca^es,  however,  the  articu- 
lar cavity  contains  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  which  is  more  or  less  tur- 
bid from  admixture  with  pus-cells.    Tlie  synovial  membrane  may  be  reddened 
from  hypcraemia,  and  thickened  from  serous  infiltration.      In  rare  cases, 
Hoccali  of  fibrin  have  b<?en  found  within  the  articular  cavity.     Much  of  the 
swelling  about  the  joints  during  life  is  due  to  inflammatory  oedema  of  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  afiected  joints.     The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 
is  notably  increased  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.     In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease certain   internal  organs  are  liable  to  become  inflamed.     The   inflam- 
mation 18  generally  seated  in  tba  fibro-serous  tissues,  and  especially  in  the 
69 
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endocardium  and  pericardium.  In  a  pathological  view,  the  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  and  other  internal  infiammations  which  occur  in  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  are  local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  like  tlie  arthritic 
affections,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  comph- 
cations. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  the  majority  cf  cases 
commences  with  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  attack  is  sudden  it  takes  place  at  night.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 
pyrexia  precedes  the  local  manifestations  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
hours  to  one  or  two  days ;  hence  one  reason  for  the  name  rheumatic  fever^ 
instead  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fever  and  the  local 
manifestations  are  simultaneous  in  their  occurrence.  Sometimes  pain  and  sore- 
ness of  the  joints,  together  with  indefinite  ailments,  precede  the  development 
of  the  disease  for  a  variable  period. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  an  affection  of  one  or  more 
of  the  articulations.  The  local  phenomena  are  pain,  tenderness,  increa£i<rd 
heat,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pain  differs  in  intensity  in 
different  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  intense  so  long  as  the  parts  are  pa*- 
fectly  quiet.  Pain  is  especially  excited  by  movements  of  the  affected  joints. 
In 'severe  cases  the  slightest  motion  is  insupportable;  even  jarring  the  bed 
or  room  occasions  suffering.  Pressure  over  the  joints  is  painful.  Owing  to 
the  pain  occasioned  by  movements,  the  patient  maintains,  as  long  as  possible, 
a  fixed  position;  changes  of  the  decubitus  cause  often  extreme  suffering. 
Swelling  is  most  apparent  in  joints  not  covered  with  muscle,  namely,  the  knet*, 
wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  and  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  It^ 
apparent  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The  swelling  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  morbid 
increase  of  liquid  within  the  synovial  cavity,  and  in  part  to  effusion  into  the 
surrounding  structures.  The  redness  is  due  to  an  erythema  in  the  form  of 
patches  or  zones  which  do  not  present  well-defined  borders.  The  redness, 
like  the  swelling,  is  not  apparent  over  the  hip  and  shoulder,  but  only  over 
joints  comparatively  superficial.  The  swelling  and  the  redness  are,  in  gene- 
ral, proportionate  to  the  aciiteness  of  the  rheumatism. 

In  some  cases  several  joints  are  affected  either  simultaneously  or  in  quick 
succession  (polyarthritis) ;  in  other  cases  the  affection  is  limited  to  a  sin^e 
joint  for  a  greater  or  less  period  (monarthritis).  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  most  cases,  various  joints  are  successively  affected,  and  frequently  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  to  leave  one  or  more  joints  abruptlr, 
the  local  phenomena  sometimes  disappearing  within  a  few  hours,  and  to 
attack  as  abruptly  other  joints.  Cases  differ  as  regards  the  number  of  joints 
affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  in  some  cases  few  or  no  joints  eseapp, 
and  in  other  cases  the  rheumatic  inflammation  remains  limited  to  a  few 
joints  or  even  to  a  single  joint.  The  fibrous  tissues  elsewhere  than  within 
and  around  the  joints,  and  exclusive  of  the  visceral  organs,  are  liable  to  be 
attacked.  Thus,  those  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  of  the  instep,  the 
ligaments  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye  are  some- 
times involved. 

The  disease  is  extremely  variable  as  regards  the  number  of  joints  afiected, 
either  simultaneously,  or  successively,  the  order  in  which  they  are  attacked, 
etc. ;  yet  the  local  manifestations  are  governed  by  an  important  pathological 
law,  namely,  the  law  of  parallelism.  Corresponding  joints  are  oft«n  affect^ 
together,  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  different  afiected  joints  are  either 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  joints  on  the  two  sides  which  are  anali^oos, 
namely,  the  knee  and  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle,  hip  and  shoulder,  are  affected 
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In  combination.  In  an  analysis  of  21  cases  with  reference  to  this  point,  out 
of  88  instances  in  which  either  a  joint  was  affected  singly  or  more  or  less 
joints  affected  in  combination,  there  was  but  a  single  violation  of  the  law  of 
parallelism.^  This  disease,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  the  bilateral  or 
symmetrical  diseases.  As  respects  the  relative  liability  of  the  different  joints 
to  become  affected,  the  analysis  just  referred  to  showed  the  order  to  be  as 
follows :  The  knee,  ankle,  and  wrist,  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  phalangeal  joints, 
first  of  the  hands,  and  second  of  the  feet,  and  the  maxillary  joint. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pyrexia. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  pyrexia  sometimes  precedes  the  local  mani- 
festation, a  reason  for  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  disease  as  an  essential 
fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pyrexia  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  joints  affected  or  the  intensity  of  the  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion, as  denoted  by  pain,  soreness,  heat,  etc.  The  pulse  rarely  exceeds  90 
per  minute.  The  axillary  temperature  in  different  cases  varies  from  102*^  to 
110^  Fahr.  Sweating  is  generally  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent,  occur- 
ring e8()ecially  at  night.  The  sweat  emits  a  notably  sour  odor.  In  connec- 
tion with  profuse  sweating,  sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  not  infrequently 
appear  on  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  appetite  is  either  lost  or  greatly  im- 
paired. Thirst  is  more  or  less  urgent.  The  tongue  is  frosted  or  coated. 
The  saliva  becomes  acid.  Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  excep- 
tionally there  is  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity ;  its  speciAc 
gravity  is  high,  owing  chiefly  to  a  decrease  of  water ;  the  coloring  matter  is 
increased,  and,  on  cooling,  the  urates  are  deposited  in  abundance.  Owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  pigment  of  the  urine,  tlie  sedimentary  deposit  is  usually 
of  a  reddish  color.  The  de|K)sit  of  this  lateritious  sediment  does  not  show  an 
increase  of  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine^  but  only  the  diminution  of 
water.  Quantitative  analyses  of  the  urine  have  shown  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  not  to  be  greater  than  in  health.  The  chlorides  are  sometimes  deficient, 
and  occasionally  the  urine  is  slightly  albuminous.  Pain  in  the  head  is  not 
common.  The  intellect,  as  a  rule,  is  not  disturbed  unless  a  cerebral  compli- 
cation occur,  which  is  rare ;  but  mild  delirium  is  sometimes  observed.  In 
general,  the  strength  is  well  preserved.  Sleeplessness  is  usually  a  source  of 
discomfort  and  more  or  less  prostration,  sleep  being  prevented  by  pain  on 
change  of  position  and  the  perspirations. 

An  important  feature  of  the  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  its  tendency  to 
invade  certain  of  the  structures  of  the  heart.  Endocarditis  occurs  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  supposed,  as  already  explained  in  treating  of  that  affection.  The 
inflammation,  as  a  rule,  is  limited  to  the  membrane  lining  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  it  affects  especially  the  portion  of  this  membrane  situated 
opon  the  mitral  valve.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions 
of  the  heart,  more  especially  mitral  lesions,  their  point  of  departure  is  rheu- 
matic endocarditis.  Pericarditis  occurs  less  frequently.  As  a  rule,  when 
pericarditis  becomes  developed,  endocanlitis  co-exists.  For  a  consideration 
of  the^  affections,  as  developed  in  rheumatism,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  t!ie  circulatory  system.  It  may  be  re- 
peated here  that  pericarditis  and  probably  endocarditis  sometimes  precede 
the  local  manifestations  elsewhere.  It  is  convenient  to  S]M»k  of  these  affec- 
tions as  complications,  but,  properly  sf^eaking,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease ;  that  is,  they  are  dejiendent  on  the 
same  internal  determining  cause  to  which  the  affection  of  the  joints  is  to  be 

■  Analysis  of  twenty-one  cases  of  articnlar  rheumstlsm,  by  the  author.  BniTalo 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1854. 
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referred.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  rhetnnatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis 
differ  from  rheumatic  arthritis  in  presenting,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  resalu 
of  inflammation,  namelj,  exudation  of  fibria,  formation  of  false  membrane, 
and  sometimes  suppuration,  results  which  are  rare  in  the  articular  manifca^a- 
tions.  The  structures  of  the  heart  are  liable  to  become  in  vol  red  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  acnteness  of  the  rheumatism*  Thej  maj  become  involved  at  any 
period  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  the  liid>ilitj  is  greatest  in  the  carlj 
and  middle  period.  Thej  are  more  likelj  to  occur  the  joonger  tiie  patient. 
They  occur  rarely  in  patients  over  forty  years  of  age. 

Bronchitis,  pleuritis,  and  pneumonitis  are  occasionaDy  developed.     They 
are,  however,  so  rare  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  are  not  accidental 
complications.     The  meninges  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  affected.     Exam- 
ples, however,  are  infrequent.     Active  delirium,  convulsions,  and  ooma  are 
observed  in  a  small  number  of  cases.     In  some  of  these  cases  the  ^pemrancvs 
denoting  meningitis  have  been  found  aAer  death,  but  in  other  case»  ibe  crrv- 
bral  structures  are  devoid  of  the  evidences  of  inflammation.     The  events  jo«c 
named  are  sometimes  associated  with  pericarditis,  and  are  probably  connected 
pathologically  with  the  latter  afiection.     It  is  possible  that  riieumalic  indam- 
mation  may  attack  the  meninges  of  the  brain,'  leaving  no  traces  after  death, 
as  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  the  joints.     In  a  fatal  case  nnder  mj 
observation,  in  which  the  symptoms  pointed  to  meningeal   inflammation,  tUe 
autopsy  showed  only  a  certain  amount  of  hypenemia.     There  is  also  room 
for  the  supposition  that,  in  some  cases,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  maj 
be  due  to  urasmia,  disease  of  the  kidneys  being  accidentally  associated  vitb 
rheumatism.     Meningitis,  distinguished  as  rheumatic,  has  some  distinctive 
features  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  (vide  |mge  €\f'^y. 
Cerebral  embolism  from  masses  of  fibrin  detached  from  within  the  left  can- 
ties  of  the  heart  is  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.     I  have  met  with  two  auf^ 
of  peritonitis  developed  in  the  course  of  the  afiection,  the  peritoneal  inflaa- 
mation  ending  in  recoveiy.     Acute  rheumatism  occurs  either  before  or  after 
an  attack  of  chorea  sufficiently  often  to  denote  some  pathological  connectioo 
between  these  diseases.      It  is  developed  occasionally  in  connection  witk 
scarlet  fever. 

The  duration  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  varies  greatly.  The  diseise 
ends  from  self-limitation,  but  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  duration  w 
widely  apart.  These  statements  have  reference  to  the  course  of  the  di^rsTe 
when  left  to  itself,  that  is,  no  active  measures  of  treatment  being  employed. 
In  1862,  I  observed,  at  Belle vue  Hospital,  13  cases  which  were  aUoved  to 
pursue  their  course  uninfluenced  by  therapeutical  interference,  some  polliatiie 
measures  being  alone  employed.  I  am  not  aware  that,  prior  to  tbb  datif. 
any  one  had  undertaken  to  study,  in  this  way,  the  natural  bistoiT  of  tlx 
disease.  I  reported  the  13  cases  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  MedicJ 
Sciences,  No.  for  July,  1863,  entitling  my  article  ^*A  Contribution  tovaid 
the  Natural  History  of  Articular  Rlieumatism."  In  making  an  analr^i^  in 
1854,  of  24  cases  which  I  had  recorded,  I  was  impressed  with  the  imporcanrp 
of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  as  the  poiot  of 
departure  for  the  study  of  therapeutical  measures.  With  reference  to  tli» 
point,  in  my  report  of  the  analysis,  I  used  the  following  wonL» :  ^At  tbr 
present  moment  we  cannot  answer  the  question,  *  what  are  the  intrinsic 
dencies  of  articular  rheumatism  as  respects  its  continuance,  iu  compli 
and  its  remote  consequences  in  the  organism?*  Were  we  able  to  answer  tkit 
question  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  we  should  then  have  a  criterion  by  which  to 
estimate  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  of  difierenl  metbud^  «^ 
treatment  pursued  in  a  series  of  cases ;  aa  it  is,  in  bringing  statistical  ia^- 
mation  to  bear  on  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease,  we  can  only  stiidv  tW 
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immmediate  effects  of  different  remedies,  and  institute  comparisons,  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  etc.,  in 
difierent  series  of  cases  treated  by  different  methods."*  In  my  "Contribution 
to  the  Natural  History  of  Articular  Rheumatism,"  published  in  1863,  I  pre- 
mised a  report,  in  full,  of  all  the  cases  (13)  by  the  following  account  of  my 
plan  of  study :  "  On  entering  on  duty  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  August,  1862, 
I  resolved  to  treat  with  only  palliative  measures  the  cases  of  articular  rheu- 
matism which  should  be  received  into  my  wai'ds,  so  long  as  circumstances 
might  lead  me  to  conclude  that,  by  continuing  this  plan,  no  injustice  was 
done  to  the  imtients  whose  relief  was,  of  course,  paramount  to  any  other 
object.  The  cases  thus  treated  progressed  so  satisfactorily,  that  I  found  no 
ground  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  plan.  The  last  of  the  cases,  in  fact,  was 
the  only  one  in  which  any  important  complication  occurred.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  recorded  by  myself,  and  the  remainder  by  my  clinical  assistant. 
Dr.  Shiverick."  .  .  .  .  "  The  reported  cases  were  treated,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  with  only  palliative  measures.  These 
measures  consisted  of  opium  in  some  form  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses, 
the  application,  generally,  of  dry  flannel  to  the  affected  joints,  and  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  either  the  soap  and  opium  liniment,  or  the  tincture  of  aconite. 
But  to  secure  the  moral  effect  of  a  remedy  given  specially  for  the  disease,  a 
*  placebo'  was  given  consisting,  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  of  the  tincture  ot 
quassia  very  largely  diluted.  This  was  given  regularly,  and  became  well 
known  in  my  wards  as  the  ^placeboic  remedy'  for  rheumatism.  The  favor- 
able progress  of  the  cases  was  such  as  to  secure  for  the  remedy  generally  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  patients.  I  may  add,  that  all  the  cases  were  brought 
before  the  medical  class  in  attendance  during  the  winter." 

Of  these  13  cases,  an  endocardial  murmur  existed  in  11 ;  but  the  murmur 
waa  limited  to  the  base  of  the  heart  in  all  but  3  cases.  Moreover,  all  the 
patients  but  two  were  women ;  and,  in  women  affected  with  articular  rheu- 
matism, a  systolic  basic  murmur  is  the  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mur- 
mur being  generally  of  haemic  origin.  In  only  one  case  was  pericarditis 
developed.  In  this  case,  the  pericarditis  occurred  directly  after  the  patient's 
admission.  Pneumonia  occurred  subsequently.  The  patient,  however,  re- 
covered." 

The  duration  in  these  cases,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  attack  to  con- 
valescence, excluding  the  case  in  which  pericarditis  and  pneumonitis  occurred, 
was  as  follows :  In  three  cases  under  15  days,  in  one  case  between  15  and 
20  days,  in  three  cases  between  20  and  25  days,  in  three  cases  between  25 
and  30  days,  and  in  the  remaining  two  cases  45  and  56  days.  The  mean 
doration  was  a  fraction  under  26  days. 

These  cases  established  the  fact  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  belongs 
among  the  self-limited  diseases.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  my  re- 
port in  1863,  namely,  in  1865,  a  communication  by  Dr.  Henry  6.  Sutton, 
embracing  a  tabulated  report  of  41  cases  treated  chiefly  with  mint  water, 
appeared  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Twenty-two  were  males,  and 
nineteen  females.  The  average  duration  from  admission  to  the  cessation  of 
pain,  the  skin  being  cool,  and  no  relapse  taking  place,  was,  in  the  male  cases, 
13.5  days,  and  in  the  female  cases,  15.5  days.  The  average  number  of  days 
in  hospital  was,  for  males,  27.6  days,  and  for  females,  26.3  days.  The  dura- 
tion prior  to  admission  into  hospital,  in  many  of  the  cases,  was  considerable, 
the  longest  being  six  weeks.     Pericarditis  became  developed  in  four  cases, 

■  Vide  BnlTalo  Medical  Jonmal,  March,  1854,  vol.  iz.  p.  657. 
'  Vide  A  Contribution  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Artfcalar  Rhenmatism  by  the 
Author.    AsMrican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1863. 
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and  pleurisy  in  five  cases.  In  a  second  report  bj  Dr.  Satton  of  cases  treated, 
in  the  same  manner,  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports,  th« 
average  duration  to  convalescence  was  9  days  ;  and,  in  a  third  report  of  2o 
cases  in  the  Trans.  Royal  Med.  Chirurg.  Society,  1869,  the  average  duration 
was  10  days.^ 

The  illness  of  patients  affected  with  rheumatism  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed by  pericarditis  and  pleuritis.  But  of  the  cases  which  I  analyzed  in 
1854,  embracing  five  cases  of  endocarditis  and  one  case  of  endo-pericarditis, 
different  methods  of  treatment  being  employed,  the  minimum  duration  was 
7  days,  the  maximum  26  days,  and  the  average  duration  was  a  little  leas 
than  of  all  the  cases,  namely,  a  fraction  over  16  days. 

A  peculiarity  of  rheumatism  is  that  it  does  not  pursue  a  steady  continoons 
march  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  its  course  is  often  marked  by  nota- 
ble fluctuations  as  regards  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  Not  infrequently, 
after  a  few  days,  the  affected  joints  are  nearly  free  from  pain,  sorene^,  etc., 
the  febrile  movement  subsides,  and  convalescence  appears  to  be  near  at  hand, 
when  suddenly,  the  local  manifestations  and  the  pyrexia  are  renewed  with 
perhaps  as  much  or  even  more  intensity  than  before.  This  may  occur  re- 
peatedly during  the  career  of  the  disease. 

Pathological  Character. — In  view  of  the  number  of  parts  in  which 
the  local  manifestations  are  often  seated,  the  apparent  migration  of  the  in- 
flammation from  part  to  part,  and  more  especially  the  law  of  parallelism  as 
regards  the  arthritic  affections,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  involves  a  morbid  principle  in  the  blood*  This  principle 
is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  uric  acid ;  an  analysis  of  the  blood  in  fortj 
typical  cases  of  rheumatism,  by  Garrod,  failed  to  show  its  presence  in  larger 
quantity  than  llxists  in  health,  whereas  in  gout  a  morbid  quantity  is  demos- 
strable.'  A  more  probable  supposition  is  that  which  originated  with  Prout, 
namely,  that  the  morbid  principle  is  lactic  acid,  and  that  this  materiet  morbid 
circulating  with  the  blood,  acts  upon  certain  parts  and  gives  rise  to  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  lactic  acid  theory  receives  support  from 
the  occurrence,  in  repeated  instances,  of  articular  rheumatism  in  cases  of 
diabetes  treated  with  this  acid.  Efforts  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
this  theory  have  thus  far  failed.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  it 
remains  to  ascertain  on  what  depends  the  abnormal  accumulation  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  blood.  The  latter  is  an  effect  of  conditions  or  processes  <^  which 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge. 

Causation. — Rheumatism  is  one  of  the  diseases  supposed  to  be  frequentlj, 
if  not  generally,  caused  by  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  at- 
tributed especially  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  This 
view  of  the  causation  has  but  little  foundation.  It  is  true  that  patients  are 
apt  to  refer  the  disease  to  cold,  but  they  often  fix  upon  some  particular  ex- 
posure under  the  belief  that  this  agency  is  of  course  involved,  for  it  is  i 
popular  notion  that  rheumatism  generally  proceeds  from  cold.  A  caref  J 
interrogation  will  show  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  that  the  statement  bt> 
little  to  support  it.  And  how  often  is  exposure  to  cold  not  followed  1} 
rheumatism !  That  the  causation  may  involve  the  agency  of  cold  is  not  to 
be  denied  in  totOy  but  the  considerations  which  are  to  follow  render  it  profa*- 
ble  that  cold  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause. 

'  In  Dr.  Sutton's  commnnications  there  is  no  reference  to  my  report  In  the 
Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  1863. 
'  Ok  Gout  and  Rheumatio  Gout.    London,  1877. 
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A  special  predisposition  is  requisite ;  in  other  words,  the  disease  involves  a 
rheumatic  diathesis.  This  predisposition  or  diathesis  may  be  congenital  and 
inherited,  or  it  may  be  acquired.  There  are  persons  congenitally  prone  to 
the  disease.  This  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  early  life, 
and  by  its  recurrence  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  majority  of  the  persons 
who  are  once  attacked  by  it.  Statistics  establish  conclusively  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
disease  prevails  among  the  different  members  of  certain  families.  Age  has  a 
decided  influence  in  the  causation.  It  occurs  very  rarely  under  the  age  of 
five  years.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  infancy.  I  liave  met  with  a  case  in 
which  it  occurred  at  one  year  of  age,  aortic  lesions  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  existing  at  the  age  of  two  years.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  a 
primary  attack,  patients  are  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  If  a 
person  liave  not  experienced  one  or  more  attacks  before  the  age  last  named, 
the  liability  to  the  disease  diminishes  afterward,  and  becomes  quite  small 
after  fifty.  The  number  of  males  attacked  by  this  disease  exceeds  tlie  num- 
ber of  females,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  External  influences  ]>ertain- 
ing  to  season  play  a  small  part  in  the  causation.  The  disease  prevails  most 
in  humid,  changeable  climates.  It  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all 
climates  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  is  comparatively  rare  in  tropical  and 
frigid  latitudes. 

These  statements  express  briefly  the  sum  of  what  is.  actually  known  with 
respect  to  the  causation.  In  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  we  are  alike 
ignorant  of  the  special  perversion  in  which  consists  tlie  essential  pathology 
of  the  disease,  and  of  the  special  agencies  upon  which  these  perversions 
depend. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  gout.  For  the  dif- 
ferential points  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  treating  of  the  latter 
disease.  In  general,  the  diagnostic  features  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
are  so  obvious  that  the  disease  is  at  once  recognized.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
diagnosis,  exclusive  of  the  discrimination  from  gout,  relates  to  cases  in  which 
the  rheumatic  affection  is  confined  to  a  single  joint  The  problem,  in  these 
cases,  is  to  distinguish  rheumatism  from  a  purely  local  affection  of  the  joint, 
that  is,  iynavitis^  or  simple  acute  arthritis.  The  following  are  the  points  in 
this  diflerential  diagnosis :  The  fixedness  of  the  inflammation  in  a  single 
joint,  from  the  first,  in  the  latter,  whereas  in  articular  rheumatism  it  is  rare 
that  the  mobility  of  the  disease  is  not  to  some  extent  manifested.  The  ex- 
istence of  pyrexia  in  some  cases  of  articular  rheumatism  prior  to  the  affection 
of  the  joint  The  want  of  correspondence  between  the  degree  of  pyn*xia  and 
the  local  phenomena  in  rheumatic  cases.  The  longer  duration  of  the  local 
affection  in  cases  not  rheumatic,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  swelling  and  red- 
ness being  greater  than  in  rheumatic  cases.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
local  affection,  often,  in  cases  of  riieumatism,  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
nse  of  the  affected  joint,  the  disappearance  and  recovery  being  more  slow  in 
cases  not  rheumatic.  The  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  rhenmatic  cases.  The  age  of  the  patient  and  the  previous 
occurrence  of  rheumatism  are  points  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Cases  of  pysemia  in  which  a  purulent  effusion  takes  place  into  certain 
joints,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  cases  of  rheumatism.  Attention  to  the 
antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances  should  prevent  this  error.  Puru. 
lent  collections  within  the  joints  in  caws  of  puerperal  fever  are  embraced  in 
this  category.  The  so^aiUed  gonorrha»al  rh^^umafisra  is  generally  mon- 
arthritic,  and  the  association  with  gonorrhoea  or  gleet  points  to  the  character 
of  the  afiection. 
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Prognosis. — ^Thia  disease  is  very  rarely  fatal ;  the  immediate  danger  to 
life  is  small.  When  death  takes  place  during  the  career  of  the  disease,  it  i« 
due  to' complications,  including  under  this  head  pericarditis.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  do  not  end  fatally.  Active 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  denote  imminent  danger,  but  it  has  been 
seen  that  these  are  extremely  infrequent  events.  Pulmonary  complications 
may  prove  serious.  A  source  of  danger,  in  some  instances,  is  intense  hyper* 
pyrexia. 

The  disease,  aside  from  the  complications  just  referred  to,  and  the  suflering 
attending  it,  is  serious  in  view  of  the  liability  to  endocarditis  which  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  incurable  and  grave  lesions  of  the  heart.  The  immediate 
danger  from  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  slight ;  the  lesions  resulting  from  this 
affection  rarely  occasion  inconvenience  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  yearn. 
Grave  cardiac  lesions  do  not  invariably  follow  rheumatic  endocarditis,  and  in 
some  cases  there  remains  no  evidence  of  any  permanent  injury  from  that 
disease.  An  endocardial  murmur  sometimes  disappears.  Ulcerative  endo- 
carditis  is  an  occasional  event,  giving  rise  to  pysemia. 

The  liability  to  embolism  is  to  be   mentioned.     Emboli  may  be  derived 
from  tlie  left  side  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  fibrinous  masses  formed  in  coo- 
nection  with  endocarditis ;  or  a  clot  may  form  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  cause  plugging  of  the  pulmonary   artery.      Sudden  death  daring  the 
course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  sometimes  caused  by  pulmonary  embolism. 
An  example  has  fallen  under  my  observation.     The  patient,  a  robust  man, 
aged  about  50,  was  apparently  convalescing  from  a  mild  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism.    He  had  been  treated  with  alkalies  and  opium.     There  was  no  evi- 
dence  of  endocarditis.     Suddenly,  in   the  evening,  he  was  seized  with  acute 
pain  in  the  chest,  followed  by  febrile  movement.     The  pain  was  relieved  by 
an  opiate.     On  the  following  morning  he  suddenly  complained  of  a  sea«e  of 
suffocation  and  said  he  was  dying.     Death  took  place  in  a  few  minutes  aiter 
this  sudden  change.     On  examination  after  death,  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
found  to  be  plugged  with  a  firm  black  clot.     The  heart  was  free  from  di^wafe. 
The  lower  lobe  of  one  of  the  lungs  was  in  the  first  stage  of  pneomonitis. 
Nothing  was  found  to  account  for  the  sudden  death  except  the  pulmonary 
embolism.     Other  instances  of  this  accident  have  been  reported. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  seldom  ends  in  the  chronic  affection. 

Trbatmext. — There  are  few  diseases  in  the  nosology,  the  treatment  of 
which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  undergone  such  mutations  as  that 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Among  the  measures  more  or  less  in  vogue 
during  the  period  just  named  are  the  following:  Bleeding,  general  and  local, 
mercurialization,  colchicum  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting  and 
purging,  nitrate  of  potassa,  an  ounce  or  more  given  daily,  opium  in  Ur^ 
doses,  large  doses  of  quinia,  and  the  use  of  the  veratmm  viride.  Cases  ia 
which  reliance  has  been  chiefly  placed  on  each  of  these  measures,  have  pur- 
sued a  favorable  course,  and  the  treatment  has  seemed  to  be  succea^faL 
Want  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  that  i«,  tlM»  hi»lory 
based  on  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  allowed  lo 
pursue  its  course  under  favorable  hygienic  circumstances,  uunfltieiiced  by 
therapeutical  interference,  has  heretofore  rendered  it  difRcult  to  judge  of  ths 
effect  of  different  methods  of  treatment  My  report  of  IS  cases,  aoil  the  re- 
port by  Dr.  Sutton  of  a  larger  number,  treated  with  only  palliative  reiwdieiv 
show  an  intrinsic  tendency  in  the  disease  to  end  within  a  shorter  period,  sad 
a  less  degree  of  liability  to  complications  than  have  been  hitherto  generally 
su|>iK>s(id.  Hence,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  influence  d 
different  methods  of  treatment  over  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  oocor 
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rence  of  complications,  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Each  of  the  meas- 
ures above  enumerated  probably  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful  in  certain 
cases,  but  a  special  controlling  influence  over  the  disease  is  exerted  bj  none, 
and  clinical  observation  has  shown  the  development  of  endocarditis,  pericar- 
ditis, and  other  complications,  under  treatment  by  each  of  them.  It  is  not 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  discuss  their  merits  and  demerits  severally,  inas- 
much as  few,  if  any,  practitioners  now  rely  upon  any  one  of  them. 

Of  late  years  the  practitioners  of  this  country  have  generally  adopted  the 
alkaline  treatment,  first  systematically  employed  by  Wright  in  1847,  and 
afterward,  on  a  larger  scale,  by  Garrod  and  Fuller.  The  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  are  the 
remedies  usually  employed.  Garrod*s  report  of  fifty  cases  treated  with  alka* 
lies  largely  given,  showed  an  average  duration  of  six  or  seven  days ;  and  in 
no  case,  after  the  patient  had  been  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  for 
forty-eight  hours,  was  any  affection  of  the  heart  developed.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  erroneous  inference  that  cardiac  complications  never  occur  after 
the  patient  is  fairly  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment.  I  have  notes  of 
several  cases  in  which  pericarditis  was  developed  when  alkalies  had  been 
freely  given,  the  urine  having  been  rendered  alkaline.  But  that  the  liability 
to  these  complications  is  lessened  by  this  treatment  must  be  admitted.  More- 
over, this  treatment  seems  to  exert  some  influence  in  abridging  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  Fuller  claimed  for  the  alkaline  treatment,  efficiently  pursued, 
the  power  of  lessening  the  febrile  movement,  relieving  the  arthritic  inflam- 
mation, abridging  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  preventing  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  which  is  manifestly  the  great 
object  of  treatment,  he  stated  in  1862,  that  his  experience  embraced,  up  to 
tliat  time,  one  hundred  and  ninety  -four  cases,  and  that  **  in  no  single  instance 
lias  any  heart  affection  occurred  after  the  patient  has  been  under  treatment 
for  twenty-four  hours."  The  analysis  by  Dickinson  of  cases  treated  with 
alkalies  and  of  cases  treated  by  different  remedies,  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  alkaline  treatment  as  regards  diminishing  the  liabil- 
ity to  cardiac  complications.  His  statistics  show  that  a  *^  partial  alkaline 
treatment"  is  useless.  To  be  effectual  the  alkalies  must  be  given  sufficiently 
to  render  the  urine  alkaline.^ 

To  secure  as  quickly  as  possible  protection  against  cardiac  affections,  the 
alkali  selected  should  be  given  at  once  in  large  doses  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals  until  the  urine  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  From  one  to  two  drachms 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  either  potassa  or  soda  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours.  To  render  it  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  citric  acid  or 
lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  each  dose  which  is  to  be  taken  during  efferves- 
cence. This  quantity  is  generally  well  borne,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is 
rendered  alkaline  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  given,  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  the  dose  just  stated,  every  two  hours,  and  produced  alkalinity 
of  the  urine  in  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  remedy  should  be 
much  diminished  as  soon  as  the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  doses  afterward  being 
repeated  once  or  twice  only  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To  secure  more 
diuretic  effect  than  is  produced  by  the  alkaline  remedy  alone,  the  acetate, 
nitrate,  or  bitartrate  of  pota.<isa,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  small  doses  of 
colchicnm,  may  be  added.  The  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  which  is  much 
UAed  as  an  alkaline  remedy  in  this  disease,  is  inf(*rior  to  the  bicarbonate  of 
potaMa  or  soda,  because  it  must  be  given  for  a  longer  period  before  alkalinity 
of  the  urine  ib  produced.     It  is  well  adapted  to  maintain  an  alkaline  condi- 

t   Vide  article  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dickinson  in  Trans.  Ued.  and  Chirorg.  Society,  186& 
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tion  of  the  urine,  after  this  condition  has  been  produced  by  tbe  bicarboiate 
of  potassa  or  soda. 

An  important  late  discovery  is  that  acute  rheumatism  may  be  controlled 
by  salicin  and  by  salicylic  acid.  Dr.  Maclagan  communicated  the  discovery 
as  regards  salicin  in  1876.  Tiie  salicylic  acid  was  subsequently  found  to 
have  a  similar  controlling  influence  over  the  disease,  and  it  is  now  generally 
used  in  this  country.  Either  remedy,  to  prove  effective,  must  be  given  io 
large  doses,  the  quantity  required,  as  a  rule,  being  pro|)ortiouate  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms.  A  medium  dose  of  salicin  is  fifteen  grains  re|ieated 
every  three  or  four  hours.  Success,  however,  is  more  sure  with  doses  ot*  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains,  repeated  every  two  hours,  and,  in  very  severe  cases, 
even  hourly.  The  remedy  is  to  be  given  in  these  doses  until  tbe  pain  is 
relieved  and  the  pyrexia  diminished.  This  result  generally  follows  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Twenty  grains  every  two  hours  may  be 
continued  until  there  is  complete  apyrexia,  and  afterward  smaller  doees  for  a 
week  or  longer.  The  treatment  with  large  doses  is  to  be  resumed  whenever 
the  pyrexia  and  acute  arthritic  symptoms  return.  The  salicylic  acid  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  the  salicylate  of  soda,  the  dose  being  a  scrapie 
or  more,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

The  salicylic  acid  in  these  doses  is  apt  to  irritate  the  throat  and  stomach. 
It  has,  in  some  instances,  produced  alarming  toxical  effects  and  even  death.^ 
These  facts  render  salicin  preferable.  No  such  effects  have  been  observed 
to  follow  the  latter  remedy,  and  its  controlling  influence  over  the  disease  is 
probably  not  less  than  that  of  the  salicylic  acid. 

These  remedies  should  not  supersede  the  full  alkaline  treatment.  My  own 
observations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treatment  with  salicin  or 
salicylic  acid  is  not  protective  against  the  cardiac  complications,  except  by 
arresting  or  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  hence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  complications,  alkalies  should  be  given  not  less  promptly  anJ 
freely,  together  with  these  remedies,  than  before  the  introduction  of  tlie 
latter. 

Intense  hyperpyrexia  claims  more  prompt  and  efiicient  treatment  than  that 
by  salicin  or  salicylic  acid.  The  antipyretic  measures  employed  in  other 
fevers  are  indicated,  namely,  large  doses  of  quinia  and  cold  sponging  or  the 
wet  sheet.  The  arthritic  affections  do  not  contra-indicate  these  measures. 
The  following  case  is  cited  in  illustration  of  their  eflScacy :  A  young  woman 
was  attacked  w^ith  acute  rheumatism  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  A 
mitral  systolic  murmur  denoted  endocarditis.  The  axillary  temperature  rose 
to  109^  Fahr.  She  miscarried,  the  labor  being  brief  and  easy.  She  was 
treated  with  quinia  in  large  doses,  alkalies,  and  sponging  the  whole  bodj 
with  cold  water.  The  latter  was  employed  constantly  during  the  hyper- 
pyrexia.    These  measures  proved  efiicient,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  palliative  treatment  embraces  opiates  or  other  anodynes  for  the  relit^ 
of  pain,  restlessness,  and  inability  to  sleep.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  tU 
free  use  of  water  or  lemonade.  Len^on-juice  given  in  large  quantity  i$  oc« 
of  the  remedies  for  this  disease  in  vogue  within  late  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
alkaline  remedy,  but,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  urine  alkaline, 
the  stomach  often  rebels  against  it,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  to  be  pre^ 
ferred. 

The  affected  joints  claim  local  measures  of  treatment.  The  application  of 
cloths  saturated  with  an  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  as  recommended  bj 
Fuller,  is  useful.     Fuller's  solution  consists  of  from  four  to  six  drachms  d 

^  Vide  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdences,  July,  1880,  p.  29$. 
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the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of 
Battley*8  solution  (for  which  laudanum  may  be  substituted),  two  ounces  of 
glycerine,  and  nine  ounces  of  rose-water.  The  soap  and  opium  liniment  is  a 
good  local  application.  A  liniment  containing  chloroform  has  been  found 
useful.  I  have  found  the  tincture  of  aconite  applied  to  the  parts  to  afford 
marked  relief.  Some  practitioners  prefer  to  envelop  the  joints  with  dry 
flannel  or  cotton.  In  the  choice  of  local  applications,  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  may  serve  as  a  guide.  Extension  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  that  purpose,  or  simply  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weight,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  pressure  of  the  articulated  surfaces  u|)on  each  other,  affords  marked 
relief.  The  application  of  pasteboard  splints,  lined  with  cotton,  and  confined 
by  a  firm  bandage,  has  been  found  not  only  to  relieve  pain,  but  to  promote 
the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation.  Any  measure  which  has  the  latter 
effect  lessens  the  pyrexia,  for,  assuming  the  disease  to  be  an  essential  fever, 
the  pyrexia  is,  in  party  symptomatic  of  the  arthritis.  Cold  applications  to 
the  affected  joints,  and  even  the  ice-bag,  are  recommended  by  German 
authors.  Kunze  recommends  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  two  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  solution  as  highly  effective  in  diminishing  pain  and  the  other 
inflammatory  symptoms.  He  injects  a  quantity  contained  in  a  hypodermic 
syringe  twice  or  thrice  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  or  three  of  the  affected 
joints.  He  states  that  often  after  the  relief  procured  by  this  measure  the 
local  symptoms  do  not  return.  He  considers  this  measui'e  as  a  useful  aux- 
iliary to  the  treatment  with  salicin  or  salicylic  acid.'  Much  relief  is  afforded, 
in  some  cases,  by  what  may  be  termed  methodic  friction.  Using  some  lubri- 
cating embrocation,  the  friction  at  first  over  the  affected  joints,  if  they  be 
extremely  tender,  must  be  as  light  as  possible  to  avoid  giving  pain.  The 
force  of  the  friction,  however,  may  be  gradually  increased,  until,  at  length, 
the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to  bear  without  suffering  as  much  pressure  as 
can  conveniently  be  made.  Methodic  frictiom  gradually  incn^ased  up  to  as 
much  pressure  with  the  hands  as  can  be  borne  without  pain,  leaves  the 
affected  joints  more  comfortable  for  several  hours,  and  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  daily. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  has  been  already 
considered.  Plenritis  and  pneumonitis  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
indications  in  individual  cases,  as  when  they  occur  in  other  pathological  con- 
nections. The  indications  pertaining  to  active  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
eoma  are  derived  from  the  pathological  conditions  with  which  these  events 
may  be  associated,  namely,  either  cerebral  meningitis  or  unemia. 

A  plan  of  treatment  advocated  by  a  French  physician,  Decliilly,  and  re- 
vived by  Davies,  of  London,  consists  in  the  application  of  s<^veral  large  blisters 
near  the  affected  joints.  The  flow  of  serum  is  to  be  promoted  after  the  removal 
of  the  blisters,  by  linseed-meal  poultices.  In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Davies,  it  was  calculated  that  the  amount  of  surface  blistered  was  296^ 
iiquare  inches.  Davies  claims  that  this  local  treatment  should  supersede 
other  measures.  The  cases  reported  by  him,  however,  do  not  show  that  this 
treatment  has  any  controlling  influence  over  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Da  Costa  has  reported  80  cases  treated  with  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in 
doAes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  every  three  hours.  Of  these  cases,  in 
23  there  was  no  cardiac  complication  when  this  treatment  was  commenced, 
and  in  none  of  the  23  cases  was  any  cardiac  complication  subsequently  de- 
v'cloped.     The  mean  duration  of  the  disease  was  22  J>  days.'     Senator  lias 

I  Lehrbnch  der  praotisoben  MediciD,  1878. 
•  Vide  Penn.  Hospital  Roports,  vol.  ii.,  1869. 
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made  some  observations  on  the  treatment  with  benzoic  acid.  Giving  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  drachms  of  the  acid,  or  from  three  to  nearlj  four 
drachms  of  the  benzoate  of  soda,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  4^8ease 
was  apparently  shortened.  This  result  I  have  observed  in  a  few  cases.  Itg 
efficacy  is  vastly  inferior  to  salicin  and  salicylic  acid.  Trimethylamine,  em- 
ployed largely  in  this  disease  by  Arvenarius,  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  has  more  recently  been  employed  with  success  by  Lagrange 
and  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  in  France.' 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Articular  Bheumatitm. 

The  terms  subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  applied,  not  alone  to  cases 
having  the  distinctive  features  of  the  disease  just  considered,  save  acnteness, 
but  to  affections  resembling  articular  rheumatism  only  in  their  situations, 
and  also  to  persistent  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  supposed  to  involve 
a  rheumatic  diathesis.  I  shall  notice,  under  this  heading,  true  articular  rbeo- 
matism  in  so  mild  a  form  as  to  be  distinguished  as  subacute  and  cbroDic, 
involving,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  a  constitutional  condition,  if  noC 
identical  with,  allied  to,  that  in  the  acute  disease.  The  affection  called  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  will  be  noticed  after  gout  has  been  considered. 

Subacute  rheumatism  may  have  all  the  characters  of  the  acute  disease,  minus 
intensity.  It  is,  then,  the  same  disease  in  a  mild  form.  There  is  a  liability 
to  the  cardiac  complications,  although  it  is  much  less  than  when  the  disease 
is  acute.  The  treatment  is  the  same,  with  modifications  which  are  suggested 
by  the  want  of  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  The  alkaline  remedies  are  indi- 
cated as  protective  against  cardiac  complications. 

Both  acute  and  subacute  articular  rheumatism  may  end  in  a  chronic 
arthritic  disease.  The  essential  constitutional  affection,  in  these  cases,  may 
not  continue,  but  there  remaias  an  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  joints  pre- 
viously affected.  The  arthritic  afiection  is  perhaps  a  sequel  of  the  rheumatic 
disease,  rather  than  the  latter  persisting  in  a  chronic  form. 

In  most  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  the  disease  is  from  the  first  subacute. 
It  depends  doubtless  upon  an  internal  determining  cause.  If  it  cannot  b^ 
affirmed  that  this  cause  is  identical  with  that  in  acute  articular  rheumaxism, 
a  relationship  between  the  two  diseases  may  fairly  be  inferred. 

Cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  are  frequently  met  with  in  medical  practice. 
The  patients  are  generally  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  A  greater  <Mr  ks» 
number  of  joints  may  be  affected.  The  affection  remains  fixed  in  certain 
joints,  that  is,  it  does  not  shift  from  joint  to  joint,  as  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. The  affected  joints  are  tender,  painful  to  the  touch,  sometinMs 
swollen  from  intra-articular  effusion,  their  temperature  is  more  or  less  raised, 
and  the  surface  may  be  reddened.  Motion  is  painful,  especially  at  first  afler 
periods  of  rest.  A  grating  sensation  and  sound  often  accompany  the  firsi 
movements  after  these  periods.  The  local  symptoms  vary  much  in  degree  a: 
different  times,  and  patients  often  observe  a  connection  between  an  increa?« 
of  these  symptoms  and  certain  atmospherical  conditions.  They  often  say  thki 
their  sensations  enable  them,  not  only  to  judge  of  existing  conditions,  espe^ 
cially  as  regards  moisture,  but  to  foretell  changes  which  are  soon  to  take  plac«. 

Pyrexia  is  wanting  except  when  there  is  an  exacerbation  as  regartls  the 
local  symptoms.  The  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  may  be  but  little,  or 
not  at  all,  affected.  There  is  no  liability  to  cardiac  complications,  nor  to 
disease  of  internal  organs  other  than  the  heart. 

The  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  rheumatoid  arthriUs  which  wiE 

1  Vide  National  Dispensatory,  1879. 
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be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  latter  occur  anatomical  changes, 
dislocations,  and  distortions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  Subacute  or  chronic  synovitis,  not  rheumatic,  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  points  to  be  considered  in  differentiating  the  latter  from  rheu- 
matic arthritis  are  those  which  have  been  stated  in  connection  with  the 
diagnosis  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Whenever  chronic  rheumatism  has 
been  preceded  by  the  acute  disease,  this  fact  has,  of  course,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  devoid  of  immediate  danger,  but  it  persists,  in  many 
cases,  indefinitely,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  during  life.  Anchylosis  of 
the  affected  joints  sometimes  takes  place.  Notable  atrophy  of  muscles  may 
be  a  result  of  their  inaction  when  the  disease  interferes  greatly  with  muscular 
movements. 

In  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  the  treatment  so  important  in  the  acute  dis- 
ease is  less  effective.  Alkalies  are  comparatively  of  little  service,  and,  if  their  use 
be  much  prolonged,  they  do  harm.  Salicin,  or  salicylic  acid,  has  little  controll- 
ing influence.  A  great  variety  of  remedies,  with  reference  to  a  constitutional 
effect,  have  had  advocates.  Observing  proper  care  not  to  do  harm  by  medica- 
tion, trial  should  bo  made  of  different  remedies.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
preparations  of  guaiacum,  namely,  the  simple  tincture,  the  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture, the  mixture  or  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  into  which  guaiacum 
enters,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  colchicum 
in  small  or  moderate  doses,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 

Tlie  local  treatment  is  important.  Benefit  may  be  obtained  from  flying 
blisters  or  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Methodic  friction  or 
shampooing,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
and  stimulating  embrocations,  are  often  of  mucn  utility.  Counter-irritation 
by  **  firing"  has  been  recommended.  Palliation  of  pain  may  frequently  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  or  the  veratria  ointment. 
The  treatment  has  reference  to  two  objects,  namely,  the  removal  of,Jir$tf  the 
inflammatory  condition,  and,  second^  the  effects  of  the  inflammation.  In  order 
to  prevent  stiffness  and  anchylosis,  passive  motion  is  advisable  as  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  condition  subsides. 

Rendering  the  affected  joints  immovable  by  means  of  pasteboard  splints 
and  bandaging  should  be  tried.  The  immobility,  however,  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days  only  at  a  time,  and,  in  the  intervals,  fmssive  move- 
ments may  be  important  to  prevent  anchylosis.  Local  douches  with  either 
cold  or  warm  water,  or  with  each  in  aitemation,  may  prove  of  service. 
Electricity,  e{>ecially  with  the  constant  current,  has  been  found  sorviceable. 

External  measures  acting  upon  the  entire  surface  are,  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  not  less  useful  than  internal  remedies.  Reference  is  had  to  the  simple 
tepid  bath,  the  alkaline  bath,  the  Turkish  bath,  the  sulphur  vapor  bath,  and 
hydropathic  packing.  The  resources  of  treatment  should  not  be  considered 
as  exhausted  without  a  fair  trial  of  these  measures. 

Measures  having  reference  to  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  the 
invigoration  of  the  system,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  embracing 
tonic  remedies,  with  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  details  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  treatment  of  most 
chronic  affections.  Change  from  a  cold,  changeable,  and  humid  climate  to 
one  mild,  uniform,  and  dry,  often  proves  the  most  effective  measure  which  can 
be  adopted.  The  mineral  springs  are  frequently  resorted  to  with  advantage 
by  persons  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.  Of  the  different  waters,  the 
alkaline,  sulphurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate  are  each  useful  in  certain  cases. 
r>oubtless,  however,  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  watering-places  is  due 
to  the  various  incidental  hygienic  influences. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

GOUT,  RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

GK)ut— Anatomical  Oh aracters— Clinical  History— Pathological  Character— Oaosatl 
Diagnoils—Prognosie— Treatment.    Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

THE  disease  called  gout  is  allied  to  articular  rheumatism,  and  the  two 
affections  have  been  considered  to  be.  identical.  As  will  be  seen,  how. 
ever,  they  are  shown  to  be  essentially  distinct  forms  of  disease  by  point?  of 
contrast  pertaining  to  morbid  anatomy,  clinical  history,  pathological  charBCterv 
and  causation.  They  are  kindred  diseases  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ditfervnt 
eruptive  fevers,  or  typhus  and  typhoid  lever,  are  related  to  each  other;  gout 
and  rheumatism  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  but  each  ba2!i  a 
separate  individuality.  The  name  gout,  or  it^  synonym  in  different  language, 
1:4  universally  applied  to  the  disease  to  be  now  considered.  In  its  etymolo^iT 
tlie  name  relates  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease,  namely,  a  morb.d 
deposit  within  and  around  the  joints. 

Gout  occurs  as  an  acute,  a  subacute,  and  a  chronic  affection.  TVriten 
have  made  other  varieties,  such  as  irregular  and  misplaced  gout.  As  the 
subacute  form  is  not  always  chronic,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  this  form 
when  of  brief  duration  and  the  acute  form  under  one  head.  The  term  tran^ 
sient  gout  will  embrace  the  acute  and  subacute  ibrm,  the  latter  ending  Uio 
soon  to  be  considered  as  chronic.  Persistent  or  chronic  gout  will  embrace 
all  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  anatomical  characters  distinctive  of 
this  disease  consist  in  the  presence  within  and  around  certain  joints,  as  well 
as  sometimes  in  other  situations,  of  a  chalk-like  deposit  composed  chiefly  vi 
urate  of  soda.  Mingled  with  the  urate  of  soda  have  been  found  in  small 
quantity  other  salts,  as  urate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  urate  of  soda  is  present  in  the  form  of  acicnlar 
crystals,  with  which  may  be  mingled  amorphous,  granular  matter.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  morbid  deposit  occurs  first  in  the  metatarso-phalangval 
articulation  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  other  joints 
become  affected.  At  first  the  disease  manif&<«ts  a  preference  for  the  small 
joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  but  subsequently  (and  in  rare  cases  primarilr) 
larger  joints,  as  the  knee  and  elbow,  become  involved.  The  shoulder  and  the 
hip  are  not  often  affected.  The  urate  deposit  seems  to  form  a  whit«.  clialk- 
like  incrustation  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Careful 
examination,  however,  reveals  that  the  deposit  is  in  the  substance  of  the  carti- 
lage and  not  upon  its  free  surface.  Usually  only  the  superficial  layers  of  fbe 
cartilage  contain  the  deposit,  so  that  the  part  of  the  cartilage  nearest  to  the 
bone  appears  normal.  Upon  microscopiciil  examination  are  found  acicolar 
crystals  arranged  in  little  clusters  which  radiate  from  a  centre.  The  centre 
of  a  cluster  is  often  a  cartilage-cell.  The  interspaces  between  the  dosten 
may  be  free,  or  may  contain  crystals  scattered  irregularly.  The  crystals  are 
deposited  both  within  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  cartilage-cells  and  in  the 
basement  substance,  sometimes  more  in  the  former  and  sometimes  more  in  the 
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latter  situation.  If  the  crystals  be  dissolved  bj  the  action  of  warm  water  or 
of  weak  alkaline  solutions,  the  cartilage  is  often  found  to  present  an  entirely 
normal  appearance.  The  cartilage  may  be  somewhat  eroded.  The  urate 
deposit  does  not  often  induce  destructive  inflammatory  changes  in  the  car- 
tilage. Comil  and  Ranvier  describe  proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells  as 
a  frequent  result  of  the  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda.  Garrod  has  shown  that 
a  single  paroxysm  of  gout  suffices  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  the  urate 
deposit  in  the  affected  joint. 

Concretions  of  urate  of  soda  are  often  found  in  the  synovial  membranes 
and  the  ligaments  of  joints.  These  gouty  concretions  are  called  tophi  or 
chalk'itonei.  The  tophi  consist  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  urate  of  soda, 
mingled  with  granular  matter  and  animal  substance.  Their  consistence  is  usu- 
ally compared  to  that  of  mortar.  The  stiffness  of  the  joints  observed  during 
life  is  due  more  to  the  affection  of  the  ligaments  than  to  the  alterations  of  the 
cartilage.  Fibrous  anchylosis  of  the  joints  may  occur.  Deformities  of  the 
joints  resembling  those  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  produced  by  chronic 
gout.  Tophaceous  matter  may  be  found  also  in  the  perichondrium,  the  peri- 
osteum, the  periarticular  connective  tissue,  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths, 
the  s{iongy  texture  of  bone,  and  in  bursal  sacs.  The  deposit  in  masses,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea,  not  infrequently  occurs  in 
the  helix  of  the  ear.  Among  the  rare  situations  for  gouty  deposits  may  be 
mentioned  the  perichondria!  tissue  of  the  larynx,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye  and  the  tarsal  cartilage,  the  outer  sheaths  of  vessels  and  of  nerves,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  (OUivier).  In  general 
thoee  tissues  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  which  are  possessed  of.  little  vascu- 
larity, but  the  gouty  deposit  has  been  found  in  such  vascular  structures  as 
the  tikin  and  the  muscles.  Tophi,  especially  those  seated  subcutaneously, 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  which  burst  and  discharge  pus  min- 
gled with  chalky  material. 

Todd  and  Garrod  have  efltablished  the  fact  that  gout  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  represented  by  the  small  granular  kidney. 
The  diseased  kidney  presents  the  gross  and  the  microscopical  changes  which, 
in  a  pnivious  part  of  the  work,  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  n^nal  disease  (|>age  877).  When  the  small  granular  kidneys  are  the  result 
of  gout,  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are  always  found  in  the  renal  tissue.  The 
doposit  is  found  chiefly  in  the  pyramids  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
whitish  lines  and  points.  A  similar  accumulation  of  the  urate  of  soda  may 
also  take  place  in  the  cortical  substance.  The  morbid  deposit  is  found  both 
within  the  tubes,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  It  may  occur  in  the  small 
kidneys  developed  indejiendently  of  gout.  The  form  of  diseased  kidney 
<1*'voloped  in  the  course  of  gout  has  been  called  by  Todd  the  gouty  kidney. 
Litten  and  Cohnheim  have  observed  the  presence  of  waxy  degeneration  in 
gouty  kidneys.  Concretions  of  urate  of  soda  have  been  found  in  the  renal 
calices  and  pelvis. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Garrod,  that  the  blood  in  gout  contains  an  excess 
of  uric  acid,  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda.  According  to 
(bis  author,  no  appreciable  amount  of  uric  acid  is  present  in  the  intervals 
b(*tween  the  early  attacks  oT  gout,  but  in  chronic  gout  the  blood  is  rich  in 
uric  acid,  even  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  The  accumula- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  condition  called  uricatmia  or 
iith€tmiay  which  has  been  considered  in  Part  First  of  this  work  (page  79). 

A  is^reat  variety  of  morbid  conditions,  besides  those  mentioned,  liave  been 
attributed  by  some  writers  to  the  influence  of  gout.  Thus  it  has  been  tliought 
tliitt  gout  predisposes  to  atheroma  of  the  nrteries,  to  aneurism,  to  the  formation 
of  renal  calculus,  to  cystitis,  to  bronchitis,  to  gastritis,  to  diabetes  mellitus. 
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and  to  various  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  psoriasis  and  eczema.  It  is 
doubtful  to  what  extent  the  gouty  diathesis  is  causative  of  these  and  other  affec- 
tions which  may  occur  in  gouty  individuals. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Transient  gout  and  persistent  gout  require  separate 
consideration  as  regards  their  clinical  history.  Having  considered  these 
forms  of  the  disease,  I  shall  notice  irregular  and  misplaced  gout. 

Transient  Gout. — Under  this  head  are  to  be  embraced  all  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  of  short  duration,  that  is,  the  duration  not  sufficiently  prolonged 
for  the  disease  to  be  regarded  as  chronic.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
patient  is  said  to  have  an  attack  or  fit  of  gout.  The  disease  is  generally 
acute,  but  sometimes  subacute. 

The  seizure  is  generally  sudden,  occurring,  as  a  rule,  during  the  night, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after  midnight.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  ca^es 
the  seizure  occurs  without  premonitions;  the  patient  may  have  retired  to 
bed  feeling  as  well  as  usual.  But  in  some  cases  there  are  prodromic  phe- 
nomena, consisting  of  cardialgia,  gastric  flatulency,  eructations  and  other 
dyspeptic  ailments,  together  with  inability  to  exert  the  mental  faculties,  irri- 
tability of  mind,  and  depression  of  spirits.  These  phenomena  are  not  suA- 
ciently  significant  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  an  attack  of  gout  if  one  or 
more  attacks  have  not  been  already  experienced;  but  in  persons  who  are 
subjects  of  the  disease  they  may  denote  an  impending  seizure.  Observations 
have  shown  that  for  several  days  preceding  a  gouty  paroxysm  there  is  a 
notable  diminution  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  seizure  is  marked  by  pain  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  i^ 
seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  more  or  less  intense ;  frequently  it  is  excruciating,  bein«r  coo»> 
pared  by  patients  to  pain  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  an  animal,  a  dislocation 
of  the  bone,  a  nail  driven  into  the  joint,  tearing  of  the  parts  with  pincers 
etc.  Such  comparisons  only  express  intensity  of  suffering,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  patients  have  actually  experienced  the  pain  produced  by  th^? 
various  causes  mentioned.  A  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  part  accompanied  the 
pain.  More  or  less  pyrexia  is  developed,  preceded  by  shivering.  Tbe?e 
symptoms  continue  for  several  houra,  and  then  the  pain  and  fever  sub&id**. 
the  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable  and  obtains  some  sleep.  The  reliei' 
is  usually  accompanied  by  slight  perspiration.  In  the  mean  time  the  aflfecied 
joint  becomes  swollen,  the  skin  is  reddened  and  shining,  the  subcutaneous 
veins  are  distended,  the  heat  is  raised,  and  there  is  exquisite  tenderness  to 
the  touch.     These  appearances  are  observed  after  the  severe  pain  has  abated. 

In  some  cases  a  single  paroxysm  of  severe  pain  only  is  experienced^  hot 
much  oftener  the  seizure  is  renewed  on  the  following  night,  and  on  success 
sive  nights,  for  a  variable  period.  The  local  affection  may  remain  in  tht* 
joint  af^cted  at  the  first  seizure,  or  the  afiection  may  be  transferred  frooi 
this  joint  to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  opposite  foot.  In  some  cases  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  instep,  or  the  heel  becomes  affected,  and  the  afif^ctioa 
may  extend  to  the  larger  joints  and  to  the  small  joints  of  the  upper  cxiresii- 
ties.  This  extension  of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  rarely  ocean 
until  after  several  attacks,  and  it  occurs  more  especially  in  cases  of  clirocir 
gout.  After  recovery  from  transient  gout,  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  bett^ 
general  health  than  before  its  occurrence ;  the  patient  is  relieved  of  indefinite 
ailments  which  previously  existed. 

During  the  continuance  of  transient  gout  the  symptoms  referable  elsewhere 
than  to  the  part  or  parts  affected  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Pt- 
rexia  is  more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  local  man- 
ifesfations.     The  fever  appears  to  be  symptomatic,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  le« 
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than  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  appetite  is  frequently  im- 
paired or  lost,  but  in  some  cases  is  preserved.  Dyspeptic  ailments  are 
sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  The  urine  is  generally  scanty, 
h]gh-cx)lored,  and  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  excretion 
of  uric  acid  is  lessened.     The  bowels  are  generally  constipated. 

Cases  also  differ  much  as  regards  the  local  symptoms.  The  affection 
may  be  called  acute  when  the  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling,  redness,  etc., 
marked,  these  local  symptoms  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount 
of  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  is  subacute  when  the  pain  is 
notably  less  severe,  the  other  local  symptoms  less  marked,  and  fever  either 
slight  or  wanting.  In  i-espect  of  the  seizures  of  pain,  occurring  usually  in 
the  night-time,  they  are  in  some  cases  paroxysmal,  the  pain  passing  off  in 
the  day,  but  in  other  cases  more  or  less  severity  of  pain  continues  during  the 
day  as  well  as  night ;  in  other  words,  remissions  occur  instead  of  intermis- 
sions. Tiie  local  symptoms  gmdually  decline  as  the  fit  or  attack  passes  off. 
CEdema  of  the  part  or  parts  is  more  or  less  marked  at  the  decline  of  the  local 
affection,  with  frequently  pruritus,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  furfuraceoua 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  Tlie  local  symptoms  just  named  are  diag- 
nostic of  gout  as  contrasted  with  rheumatism.  Cramp  affecting  the  muscles 
of  the  leg,  the  thigh,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  more  or 
less  marked  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

The  duration  of  transient  gout  varies  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  paroxysms  recur  nightly  for  at  least  a  week. 
Generally  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  less  and  less  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration.  If  the  disease  continue  beyond  tliree  or  four  weeks,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  persistent  or  chronic.  An  attack  of  acute  or  subacute 
gout,  more  especially  the  latter,  may  eventuate  in  the  persistent  or  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  or,  having  continued  for  a  variable  period,  the  disease 
for  the  time  ceases,  recurring  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Persixtent  or  Chronic  Gout Grout,  commencing  as  either  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute affection,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  continues  as  a  chronic 
affection  for  many  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  Generally  this  persisting 
or  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  tiie  occurrence  of  many  transient 
attacks  recurring  after  intervals  which  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until,  at 
length,  as  it  were,  they  run  together.  When  the  disease  is  persistent,  it  has 
not  continuously  a  uniform  severity,  but  remissions  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and,  not  infrequently,  intercuiTent  acute  attacks  take  place. 

In  the  persistent  or  chronic  form,  the  local  symptoms  which  characterize 
tlie  acute  affection,  namely,  intense  pain,  heat,  and  redness,  are  either  slight 
or  wanting.  There  is  little  or  no  fever.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system 
are  often  present,  and  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  impaired.  In  this 
form  the  joints  are  liable  to  become  stiffened,  anchylosed,  and  deformed,  from 
the  abundance  of  the  gouty  deposit.  Chalk-like  concretions  are  apt  to  occur 
within  and  around  the  small  joints  of  the  hands.  In  some  cases  collections 
of  semi-solid  matter  are  felt  near  the  surface,  and  if  they  be  opened,  the  mat- 
ter may  be  pressed  out.  Sometimes  collections  of  considerable  size  open 
spontaneously.  The  solid  concretions,  or  chalk-stones,  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  through  the  skin.  The  gouty  matter  may  be  de[H)sited  in  the 
bursas- mucosas  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  the  number  happily  not  large,  the  hands  and  feet  become  permanently 
distorted  and  crippled,  the  fingers  sometimes  presenting  an  appearance  com- 
pared by  Sydenham  to  a  bunch  of  parsnips.  Nodules  of  the  deposit  are  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  helix  of  the  ear,  sometimes  also  on  the  eyelids,  and 
occasionally  on  the  face. 
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In  chronic,  as  in  acute,  gout,  the  predilection  of  the  disease,  as  regards  die 
seat  of  the  local  manifestation,  is  for  the  joints  of  the  great  toe.  An  affectkm 
of  other  joints  primarilj  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Afler  the 
great  toes,  the  order  in  which  parts  are  liable  to  become  implicated,  accord- 
ing to  Garrod,  is  as  follows :  The  heels  and  ankles,  the  knees,  the  smaller 
articulations  of  the  hands,  the  elbows,  and  lastly  the  shoulders  and  hips. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  order  of  sequence.  A  blow, 
sprain,  or  other  injury  may  determine  the  seat  of  the  local  affection.  A 
point  of  difference  in  different  cases  pertains  to  the  number  of  joints  which 
become  affected.  In  some  cases  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever long  it  may  persist  or  frequently  recur,  remain  concentrated  on  a  few 
joints ;  in  other  cases  a  large  number  of  joints  are  implicated,  and,  again,  in 
some  cases  different  joints  are  affected  in  successive  attacks.  If  the  same 
and  a  few  joints  be  always  affected,  and  the  disease  either  persist  or  recur 
frequently,  permanent  changes  in  the  affected  joints  are  more  likely  to  occar. 
Another  point  of  difference,  in  different  cases,  relates  to  the  palpable  changes 
in  the  affected  joints.  Some  gouty  patients  escape  anchylosis  and  nodosities, 
although  they  suffer  from  the  disease  more  or  less  throughout  their  lives, 
whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  hands  and  feet  become  deformed  and  crippled 
after  a  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  disease. 

Irregular  and  Misplaced  Gout. — It  is  an  old  doctrine  that  local  manifes- 
tations of  gout  are  liable  to  be  seated  in  the  different  visceral  organs,  namely, 
the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  heart,  and  brain.  Disorders  referable  to 
these  viscera,  preceding  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  gout,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  gouty,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  gouty  disorders  of  viscera 
may  occur  without  any  affections  of  the  joints  either  accompanying  or  enso- 
ing.  In  sucli  cases  gout  is  said  to  be  irregular  and  misplaced.  Anomai0ms 
and  latent  gout  are  other  terms  applied  to  these  cases.  Sometimes  during  an 
attack  of  gout  the  affection  of  the  joint  or  joints  suddenly  disappears,  and 
symptoms  denoting  an  affection  of  some  internal  organ  supervene.  In  these 
cases  a  transference  or  metastasis  of  the  gouty  manifestations  is  supposed  to 
take  place,  and  the  name  retrocedent  gout  is  employed  to  express  such  an 
occurrence.  These  notions  are  probably,  in  a  measure,  well  founded,  but  it 
is  difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  say  how  far  they  are  to  be  accepted 
as  correct.  The  difficulty  consist  in  the  inability  to  determine  whether  ante- 
cedent, co-existent,  or  consecutive  affections,  in  certain  cases  of  gout,  are  not 
associated  merely  by  coincidence.  It  lias  doubtless  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  consider  all  affections  occurring  in  persons  subject  to  gout,  as  of  a  floaty 
character,  and  the  gouty  diathesis  is  often  considered  to  exist  on  insufficient 
data.  Making,  however,  due  allowance  for  error,  it  can  scareely  be  doubted 
that  the  constitutional  morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease  in  cases 
of  gout,  may  determinine  disorders,  sometimes  of  a  grave  character,  in  orpufes 
more  important  to  life  than  those  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  usually 
seated.  Evidence  of  a  pathological  connection  of  these  disorders  with  gout 
is  afforded  by  complete  relief  following  the  development  of  a  gouty  affection 
of  the  joints,  by  their  occurrence  directly  after  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints 
has  been  apparently  suppressed,  by  the  absence  of  any  other  appreciable 
causes  explaining  their  occurrence,  and  by  the  indefinite  or  anomalous  char- 
acter of  the  disorders. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  attributed  to  gout,  are  neuralgic 
pain  or  spasm  and  persistent  vomiting,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  pros- 
tration, diarrhoea,  and,  in  some  cases,  symptoms  denoting  enteritis*  It  is 
doubtful  if  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  be  ever  due  ex- 
clusively to  gout. 

Disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  patients.      It 
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Kometimes  occurs  in  an  alarming  degree,  but  it  maj  be  doubted  if  a  purely 
functional  disturbance  occurring  in  tbis  connection  ever  prove  fatal.  Valvu- 
lar lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  exist  in  persons  affected  with 
gout,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  cardiac 
affections  in  these  cases  being  dependent  on  gout.  The  want  of  a  tendencj 
to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  points  distinguishing  gout  from 
rheumatism. 

Cough,  asthmatic  dyspnoea,  and  bronchitis  are  attributed  to  gout.  Spas- 
modic affections  of  muscles,  or  cramp,  in  various  situations,  neuralgia  affecting 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  other  nervous  trunks, 
paroxysmal  headache  and  hysteria,  are  to  be  added  'to  the  list. 

Delirium  and  fatal  coma  are  among  the  disorders  imputed  to  gout.  These 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  uraemia,  or  to  meningitis,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  dependent  on  gout. 

The  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  in  cases  of  gout, 
has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  the  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  this  deposit  may  accumulate  and  form  renal  calculi.  Clinical 
observation  shows  that  gouty  persons  are  prone  to  the  formation  of  renal 
calculi  and  to  paroxysms  of  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  stones  along 
the  ureter,  or  renal  colic.  The  opinion  of  Todd  and  others,  that  the  con- 
tracted kidney  may  be  due  to  gout,  has  been  referred  to.  The  co-existence 
of  renal  disease,  in  certain  cases,  may  account  for  the  occurrence  of  some 
events  which  have  been  heretofore  considered  as  being  specially  connected 
with  gout,  namely,  vomiting  and  purging,  headache,  neuralgia  in  different 
situations,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The  existence  of  renal  disease 
IS  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  urinary  changes  which  have  been  already 
considered.  The  urine  presents  the  characters  distinctive  of  the  small  granu- 
lar kidneys.  It  is  usually  clear,  abundant,  and  deposits  but  little  sediment* 
The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  be  slight,  but  in  some  cases  it  ia 
considerable.  Casts  are  not  usually  abundant,  and  they  may  be  absent. 
Slight  albuminuria  in  the  course  of  gout  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Cystitis  and  urethritis  have  been  attributed  to  gout,  but  the  existence  c^ 
any  special  pathological  connection  may  be  doubted.  This  statement  is  also 
applicable  to  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  to  various  affections  which 
occur  in  persons  subject  to  gout.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  existence  of 
the  gouty  diathesis  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  management  of  all 
associated  affections.  Graves  called  attention  to  the  habit  of  grinding  the 
t«eth  as  peculiar  to  cases  of  gout.  The  habit  proceeds  from  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion in  the  teeth,  which  is  in  this  way  momentarily  relieved. 

PATnoLOoiCAL  CHARACTER. — The  rescarchcs  of  Garrod  show  that  the 
pathology  of  this  disease  involves  a  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
namely,  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  uric  acid,  uricamia  {liiJuBmia)}  The 
blood  in  health  contains  only  a  trace  of  uric  acid.  In  47  cases  of  gout,  an 
analysis  of  the  blood-serum  by  Garrod  showed  a  notable  increase  of  this 
constituent.  Garrod  has  also  shown  that,  during  an  attack  of  acute  gout, 
the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  notably  diminished.  It  is  apparently  increased, 
since  a  deposit  of  the  urates  in  more  or  less  abundance,  when  the  urine  cools, 
is  common  ;  but  the  increase  is  only  apparent,  the  deposit  being  due  to  the 
scanty  quantity  of  urine.  In  chronic  gout  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  is  habitually  below  the  average  in  health.  Ghurod  has  found 
the  uric  acid  in  excess  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  lead*poisoning. 

1  Vide  Part  I.  page  79. 
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From  the  facts  just  stated,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  a  deposit 
of  the  urate  of  soda  taking  place  within  or  around  the  aflfected  joints  in  all 
cases,  it  is  rationally  concluded  that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are 
effects  of  the  uricaemia.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  uricajmia  is  itself  an  effect; 
the  primary  perversions  underlie  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  Either 
this  principle  is  produced  in  too  great  abundance,  or,  without  being  undalr 
produced,  it  accumulates  as  a  result  of  insufficient  excretion  by  the  kidneys. 
Probably  both  explanations  are  involved.  Direct  observation,  at  all  event*, 
shows  deficient  excretion,  since  the  amount  in  the  urine  is  less  than  in 
health.  Garrod  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  urates  takes  place  within  and  around  the  joints  in  consequence  of 
diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

In  treating  of  rheumatism,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  examination  of  the 
blood  in  that  disease  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  shows  this 
principle  not  to  be  in  excess.  Here  is  a  capital  point  of  difference  b«*tween 
gout  and  rheumatism,  as  regards  pathological  character.  The  clinical  hi:»tory 
of  gout  has  afforded  several  striking  points  of  contrast  between  the  two  dis- 
eases ;  these  points  will  be  reproduced  under  the  head  of  diagnosis,  Olli«-r 
points  of  contrast  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  causation.  The  indi- 
viduality  of  each  disease  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  established. 

Causation. — Gout  is  a  diathetic  disease  ;  the  diathesis  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion  of  cases  is  congenital  and  inherited.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  olie^r- 
vation  that  certain  families  are  predis|K)sed  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  sometimt^ 
transmitted  successively  through  a  series  of  generations.  Scudamore's  statis- 
tics showed  that  of  523  patients  affected  with  gout,  in  309  the  disease  bad 
existed  in  either  the  parents  or  grandparents.  Of  80  cases  reported  to  a 
Commission  of  the  French  Academy,  in  34  the  disease  had  been  transmittf-d, 
and  Garrod  states  that,  in  the  cases  which  he  has  observed,  an  hereditary 
predisposition  existed  in  50  per  cent.  The  diathesis,  however,  is  by  no 
means  invariably  inherited  ;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  acquired  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  disease  always  transmitted  to  offspring.  There 
are  causes,  then,  which  may  produce  it  in  those  in  whom  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  in  those  predisposed  by  inheritance 
other  causes  may  be  required  for  its  production. 

A  causative  influence  relates  to  age ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  nndcr  puberty. 
Of  515  cases  analyzed  by  Scudamore,  with  reference  to  age,  in  only  5  did 
the  disease  occur  in  persons  under  eighteen  ;  in  142  cases,  the  agt^  at  thf 
time  of  the  development  or  first  occurrence  of  the  disease  were  between  :*« » 
and  30  years;  in  194  cases,  between  30  and  40;  in  118  cases,  between  4t» 
and  50 ;  in  38,  between  50  and  60 ;  and  in  only  10  cases,  between  (jU  and 
66  years.  The  liability  thus  diminishes  progressively  after  50,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  as  rare,  if  not  more  so,  after  70  as  before  puberty.  In  the  cases  in 
which  it  commences  between  20  and  30,  it  is  generally  inherited.  In  the 
causative  influence  relating  to  age  is  a  point  of  contract  to  rheumatism,  tLtr 
latter  disease  affectinsj  by  preference  young  subjects. 

A  very  marked  difference  exists  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  liability  to 
gout.  Of  80  cases  submitted  to  the  French  Academy,  78  were  men  and  only 
2  women.  Here  is  another  point  of  difference  from  rheumati.<m,  the  latter 
occurring  not  less  frequently  in  females  than  in  males. 

Dietetic  and  regimenal  habits  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  the  diathesis, 
and  co-operate  with  a  congenital  predisposition  in  producing  the  disea^. 
To  the  habitual  use  of  wine  or  malt  liquors  the  disease  is,  in  many  cas?>> 
chiefly  attributable ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  seems  to 
exert  no  influence  in  its  production.     Gout  prevails  in  countries  in  which 
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wine  and  malt  liquors  are  largely  used,  whereas  in  countries  in  which  the 
use  of  spirits  predominates  the  dispase  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  Scotland,  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably in  a  great  measure  for  the  reason  just  stated.  It  is  proverbially  preva- 
lent among  those  of  the  opulent  class  of  society  who  are  addicted  to  luxurious 
habits.  But  doubtless  the  habitual  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
exclusive  of  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  contributes  largely,  in  this  class,  to 
the  production  of  the  disease.  Physical  indolence  also  enters  into  the  causa- 
tion. The  agency  of  malt  liquors  alone  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  disease  among  a  class  of  laborers  in  London  employed  to 
raise  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  who  are  accustomed  to  drink 
from  two  to  three  gallons  of  porter  daily.  According  to  Budd,  gout  is  quite 
common  among  this  cla^^s.  The  lighter  wines  are  less  likely  to  produce  the 
disease  tiian  the  stronger  varieties,  namely,  sherry,  madeira,  port,  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  malt  liquors.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cider 
tends  to  produce  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  just  stated  that  the  causa- 
tive agent  in  fermented  liquors  is  not  alcohol.  Ascribing  to  the  use  of  wine 
and  malt  liquors,  to  higli  living  in  other  res{)ects,  and  to  indulgence  in  luxu- 
rious ease,  a  due  causative  influence,  the  disease  is  sometimes  developed 
irrespective  of  these  causes,  f^xamples  are  occasionally  met  with  among 
laborers  accustomed  to  a  plain  diet,  and  neither  wine  nor  beer  drinkers. 
My  clinical  records  contain  notes  of  several  such  cases.  Gout  developed  in 
individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  often  pursues  an  atypical  course  ;  the  acute 
paroxysms  may  be  absent. 

Various  causes  may  determine  tlie  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  gout,  that  is, 
they  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  Attacks  are  sometimes  attributable  to  pro- 
lon<;od  intellectual  exertion,  anxiety  of  mind,  bodily  fatigue,  ex{x>sure  to 
cohi,  acts  of  excessive  indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  But  in  not  a 
tVw  instances  the  disease  occurs  without  any  appreciable  exciting  cause. 
The  disease  is  rarer  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  Attacks  are 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Garrotl  adduces  facts  which  show  that  impregnation  of  the  system 
with  lead  is  among  the  causative  agencies.  Of  51  male  hospital  patients,  16 
were  either  painters,  plumbers,  or  workers  in  lead.  This  connection  has 
b<*en  noted  by  other  observers.  The  fact  that  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  the 
uric  acid  is  found  in  excess  in  the  blood  has  already  been  stated. 

Diagnosis — ^The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  diagnosis  of  gout  relate  to 
its  discrimination  from  rheumatism  and  the  affection  called  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis. The  distinctive  features  of  tlie  latter  will  be  presented  in  treating  of  that 
affection,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gout  and  rheumatism  only  will  be 
here  considered.  The  jKiints  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  embrace 
facts  relating  to  anatomical  ciiaracters,  clinical  liistory,  pathological  character, 
and  cau<«ation,  wliich  have  been  presented  under  these  n»spective  heads. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Anatomical  Characters.  —  Under  this 
head,  reference  is  had  to  the  morbid  changes  within  and  around  the  affected 
joints.  A  distinctive  anatomical  chan;;e  in  gout  is  the  deposit  of  a  morbid 
product  abounding  in  the  urate  of  soda,  the  gouty  or  tophaceous  matter, 
either  in  collections  of  a  semi-solid  consistence,  or  in  hard  concretions  com* 
monly  called  chalk-stones.  These  are  never  present  in  rheumatism,  and  are 
fkathognomonic  of  gouU  The  deposit,  however,  in  a  situation  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  ascertained  during  life,  occurs  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  and  chiefly  in  chronic  gout. 

Distinctive  Features  reiatinf/  to  Clinical  History. — In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  primary  local  affection  is  seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
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joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  larger  joints  are  affected  snbseqaentlj, 
if  at  all.  The  local  manifestations  tend  to  the  smaller  joints  of  the  toes 
and  hands.  In  acute  cases,  the  pain  is  more  intense  than  in  acate  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  tenderness  greater.  Pain  occurs  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked 
exacerbations.  (Edema,  pruritus,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins,  are  distinctive  of  gout.  Febrile  movement  is  less  marked 
than  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  apparently  symptomatic,  whereas  in  rheu- 
matism the  fever  is  essential  as  well  as  symptomatic.  Endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
deposit  of  small  collections  of  the  urate  of  soda  on  the  helix  <^  the  ear  is  ot 
frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of  gout,  and  will  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
They  should  always  be  sought  for. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Pathological  Character ^The  uric  acid 

in  the  blood  is  morbidly  increased.     This  may  be  ascertained  by  obtaining 
serum  either  from  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  means  of  a  small  blister, 
and  resorting  to  what  Garrod  calls  the  '^  uric  acid  thread  experiment."    Tht 
mode  of  performing  this  experiment,  as  described  by  Garrod,  is  as  follows: 
*^  Take  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  put  it 
into  a  flattened  glass  dish  or  capsule  ;  to  this  add  ordinary  strong  acetic  acii 
in  the  proportion  of  six  minims  to  each  fluidrachm  of  serum,  which  cau^ 
the  evolution  of  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.     When  the  fluids  are  well  mixed,  ic- 
troduce  one  or  two  ultimate  fibres,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  a  piece  ' 
unwashed  linen  fabric,  which  should  be  depressed  by  means  of  a  small  rui 
as  a  probe  or  point  of  a  pencil.     The  glass  should  then  be  set  aside  iu  a  at. 
place,  until  the  serum  is  quite  set  and  almost  dry.     Should  uric  aci*l  V 
present  in  the  serum  above  a  small  amount,  it  will  crystallize  and  dorinp  i  • 
crystallization  will  be  attracted  to  the  thread,  and  assume  forms  not  uclu^. 
those  presented  by  sugar-candy  upon  a  string.     To  observe  this,  the  ?1;- 
containing  the  dried  serum  should  be  placed  under  a  linear  ma^it}:*. 
power  of  about  fifty  or  sixty,  procured  with  an  inch  object-glass  and  lower- 
piece,  or  a  single  lens  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  focus  answers  perfectly.    T 
insure  perfect  success,  the  glasses  should  be  broad  and  fiat ;  the  acetic  a> 
should  be  neither  very  strong  nor  too  weak ;  the  glass  should  not  be  disturb, 
during  the  drying  of  the  serum ;  the  temperature  should  be  that  of  an  orl- 
nary  sitting-room,  and  the  glass  should  be  protected  from  dust."^ 

For  a  diagnosis  the  thread  experiment,  according  to  Garrod,  snffir- 
Crystals  of  uric  acid  do  not  form  and  adhere  to  the  thread  in  the  blood-^ta. 
of  health.  The  uric  acid  of  the  blood  is  not  morbidly  increased  in  rbe^n- 
atism. 

Distinctive  Features  Relating  to   Causation. — Grout  occurs  very  rar 
under  puberty,  and  chiefly  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.      Rhcu- 
tism   afiects   especially  young  subjects.     Gout  is  oftener  hereditary  t 
rheumatism.     It  rarely  affects  women.     The  use  of  fermented  liquors, . 
habits  of  luxury  as  regards  diet  and  exercise,  exert  an  agency  in  produ> 
gout,  not  exerted  to  the  same  extent  in  the  causation  of  rheuoaatism.    T 
poorer  chisses  are  as  liable  to  rheumatism  as  the  rich,  if  not  more  so; 
reverse  is  true  of  gout. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  the  diathesis  prior  to  the  arthritic  mai  * 
tations  of  the  disease,  and  to  recognize  the  irregular  or  misplaced   mani''  - 
tions  of  gout,  are  objects  of  diagnosis  involving  not  a  little  difficulty . 
doubt.     Certain  symptoms  should  excite  strong  suspicion  of  the  cons^titut.- 
gouty  condition,  if  occurring  within  the  periods  of  life  most  favorable  f«' ' 
development  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  person  of  a  gouty  family,  and  vL 

>  This  account  from  Garrod's  work  is  somewhat  condensed  by  the  author. 
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habits  of  life  are  calculated  to  co-operate  with  an  innate  predisposition.  The 
symptoms  referred  to  are  those  which  belong  to  dyspepsia,  with  a  scanty 
secretion  of  urine  whicii  deposits  the  urates,  and  the  liability  to  gravel  or  at* 
tacks  of  renal  colic.  If,  with  these  symptoms,  an  examination  of  the  blood- 
serum  show  a  morbid  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  development  of  an  attack 
of  gout  may  be  predicted  with  considerable  confidence.  The  diagnosis  of 
disonlers  of  internal  organs,  imputed  to  gout,  or  to  use  a  term  which  lias  been 
applied  to  these  cases,  of  *<  visceral  gout,"  must  rest  mainly  on  tlieir  occur- 
rence in  proximity  to  attacks  of  gout,  either  preceding,  accompanying,  or 
following  the  sudden  cessation  of  well-marked  gouty  manifestations. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  danger  to  life  from  gout  is  slight.  If  it  ever 
per  se  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  its  irregular  or  so-called  misplaced  manifestations; 
and  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases  in  which  death  is  imputed  to  gouty 
affections  of  vital  organs,  it  is  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that  these  aifec- 
tions  do  not  strictly  belong  to  gout,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  co-existing  or 
intercurrent  affections.  The  prognosis  becomes  grave  if  the  small  granular 
kidney  be  develo|>ed  in  the  course  of  gout.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  gout 
is  salutary  as  regards  the  duration  of  life.  Frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
transient  gout,  and  the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  a  chronic  form,  impair 
the  constitutional  powers,  diminish  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  other 
diseas<(^s,  and  thus  shorten  life.  It  is  a  serious  disease  in  certain  chronic 
cases  in  which  it  leads  to  deformity  and  rigidity  of  tlie  affected  joints.  It 
baa  been  a  favorite  notion  that  the  liability  to  gout  lessens  the  liability  to 
other  diseases.  There  is  little  foundation  for  this  notion,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that,  if  gout  do  not  tend  to  produce  other 
diseases,  it  favors  their  inroads  uiM>n  the  system. 

A  tendency  to  recurrence  is  a  law  of  the  disease.  It  is  extremely  rare 
for  a  single  attack  only  to  occur.  If  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other  disease, 
frecjuent  attacks  are  almost  invariably  experienced,  and  the  disease  may  be- 
come chronic.     The  diathesis  is  thus  rarely  if  ever  extinguished. 

Treatmknt. —  Various  therapeutical  measures  heretofore  considered  as 
having  a  curative  influence  over  gout  are  now  rarely  employed.  Their  dis- 
use has  resulted  from  the  clinical  study  of  their  effects  and  improved  iMtho- 
logical  views.  Among  the  measures  referred  to  are  embraced  blood-letting, 
emetics,  mercurial izat ion,  and  continued  or  often-repeated  purgation.  These 
measures  are  now  regarded  as  contra-indicated  in  both  the  transient  and  the 
persistent  form  of  gout.  Other  measures,  long  more  or  less  in  vogue,  are 
still  prized  in  the  tn^atment  of  this  disease.  In  the  latter  list  are  colchicum 
and  alkaline  remedies.  The  indications  for  tr«*atment  during  attacks  of 
transit) t  gout,  during  the  intervals  between  these  attacks,  and  in  cases  of 
persistent  or  chronic  gout,  respectively  claim  se()arate  consideration. 

Treatment  daring  attacks  of  Transient  Gout. — The  great  Sydenham,  him- 
self for  more  than  thirty  years  a  sufferer  from  this  disease,  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  an  attack  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Reganling  it  as  an  effort 
of  nature  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious  material,  he  b<dieved  it  to  bi*  undesirable  to 
arrest  or  abridge  it.  The  propriety  of  non-interference  was  also  advocated 
by  Trousseau.  Few  physicians,  however,  would  feel  satisfied  to  fold  tlu'ir 
hands  and  await  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  and  still  fewer  patieiittt  would 
be  content  to  forego  measures  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Nor  is  thi»  line 
of  cfmduct  consistent  with  either  reason  or  ex))erience.  Transient  gout  is  a 
self-limited  affection.  It  is  probably  rarely,  if  ever,  arrested,  and  it  miglit 
not  be  advisable  to  arrest  it  were  this  practicable.  Perhaps  its  duration  is 
not  often  abridged  by  therapeutical  interference;  but  its  severity  may  be 
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lessened,  and  the  suffering  connected  with  it  may  be  materially  mitigated  bj 
measures  which,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  not  do  harm.  This  is  a  mild 
expression  of  the  resources  of  medicine  in  cases  of  transient  gout. 

Colchicum  is  an  ancient  remedy  for  gout,  assuming  the  hermodactylus  of 
the  Grecian  and  Arabian  physicians  to  have  been  this  dnig.  It  has  l»^f  n 
not  less  prized  by  the  majority  of  physicians  in  modem  times.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  various  secret  nostrums  for  gout  which  have  commended  them- 
selves to  popular  favor,  owe  their  efficacy  chiefly  to  this  remedy.  Itj^  fpecial 
power  of  controlling  the  inflammatory  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  undoubted. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  derived  wholly  from  expe- 
rience. Its  special  mode  of  operation  cannot  be  explained.  A  ratioiuil 
object  of  treatment,  deduced  from  the  pathological  character  of  gout,  so  far 
as  it  is  at  present  known,  is  the  elimination  of  uric  acid ;  but  the  researches 
of  Garrod  show  that  this  remedy  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  nor  does  it  in  all  cases  increase  the  quantity  ot* 
urine.  It  may  be  here  added  that  other  rational  objects  of  treatment  are, 
prevention  of  an  undue  formation  of  uric  acid  or  its  undue  accumulation  in 
the  blood,  and  neutralization  of  this  acid,  or  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  the  blood  until  it  is  eliminated  through  some  of  the  natural  emnnctories. 

In  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  colchicum  may  be  given  at  first  in  a  tolerably 
full  dose,  that  is,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  wine,  or  an  equiva- 
lent dose  of  the  tincture  or  acetic  extract.  It  should  afterward  be  continued 
in  small  doses.  It  is  never  judicious  to  carry  its  use  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting  or  purging.  Carried  to  this  extent,  it  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  depressing  influence,  although  relief  of  the  gouty  inflammation 
be  procured.  Its  special  influence  is  independent  of  its  operation  as  an 
emetic  or  a  cathartic.  An  emetic  of  any  kind  is  not  indicated,  unless  the 
attack  occur  shortly  after  a  full  meal  and  there  be  reason  to  suppoee  that  the 
stomach  is  overloaded  with  undigested  food.  If  constipation  exist,  a  frt^ 
evacuation  by  means  of  a  saline  purgative  is  desirable.  A  saline  purgative 
is  also  appropriate  as  a  depletory  measure  if  the  patient  be  robust  or  of  a  full 
habit,  and  the  fever  be  high.  The  purgation  should  be  effected  by  salines 
rather  than  by  the  colchicum. 

Alkaline  remedies  are  rationally  indicated  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
solubility  of  uric  acid.  For  this  end,  the  salts  of  potassa  are  to  be  prefemnl 
to  those  of  soda,  the  urate  of  potassa  being  more  soluble  than  the  urate  of 
soda.  Moreover,  the  salts  of  potassa  have  a  diuretic  action,  and  thus  cofi- 
tribute  to  another  rational  object  of  treatment,  namely,  the  elimination  oi' 
uric  acid  by  the  kidneys.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  selecte<l,  anU 
the  acetate  and  the  bitartrate  are  appropriate.  The  alkaline  remecly  may  U* 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  colchicum.  The  phosphate  of  ammonia  was 
introduced  as  a  remedy  in  gout  some  years  since  by  Buckler,  of  Baltimore, 
its  efficacy  being  sup{)Osed  to  consist  in  its  forming  a  soluble  salt  readily 
eliminated,  by  the  combination  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  phosphoric 
acid  combining  with  the  soda  and  forming  another  soluble  salt.  Ten  grains 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  This  remedy,  however,  is  better 
suited  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  intervals  between  attacks  i4 
transient  gout.  This  remark  will  also  apply  to  the  benzoic  acid  suppo^-d  to 
be  useful  by  converting  the  uric  into  hippuric  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia,  introduced  as  a  remedy  by  Garrod,  has  proved  to 
be  of  much  value.^  The  urate  of  lithia  is  highly  soluble,  and  the  remedy,  in 
small  doses,  acts  efficiently  as  a  diuretic.     It  is  a  remedy  which  produces  do 

'  This  remedy  was  en^^geated  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  on  theoretical  grounds,  b/ 

Buckler,  in  1853.     Op.  cU. 
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unpleasant  consequences,  although  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  It 
may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses  three  times  daily.  An  efficient  and  agree- 
able nio<le  of  administration  is  to  give  it  largely  diluted  in  carbonated  water. 
The  citrate  of  lithia  has  the  advantage  of  greater  solubility  in  water  than  tlie 
carbonate.  This  remedy,  as  well  as  other  remedies  given  to  favor  the  solu- 
bility of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  promote  its  elimination,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  to  colchicum. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  opiates  may  be  given  moderately  if  well 
borne.  If  they  occasion  unpleasant  effects,  the  succedanea  of  opium  must  be 
relied  upon,  namely,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna  and  aconite.  From  its  action 
upon  the  skin,  the  Dover's  powder  is  an  eligible  form  of  opiate.  The  incon- 
veniences of  opium  given  by  the  mouth  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  the 
hypodermic  method  of  administration. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  the  affected  joints  may  be  covered  with  cotton, 
over  which  oiled  silk  should  be  applied.  In  addition,  relief  is  sometimes 
afforded  by  applications  containing  opium,  bi'lladonna,  or  aconite,  singly  or 
combinetl.  Chloroform  as  a  local  application  has  been  recommended.  Trous- 
seau recommended  highly  tobacco  fumigations,  not  during  the  jiaroxysms, 
but  in  the  intermissions,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  suffering  when  the  pain 
returns. 

The  diet  for  a  few  days  should  be  considerably  restricted,  animal  food 
b<Mng  excluded.  Should  the  attack  continue,  however,  it  is  im{)ortant,  as  in 
other  diseases,  to  provide  against  the  evils  of  innutrition.  A  nutritious  but 
unstimulating  diet  should  be  directed,  embracing  milk,  farinaceous  articles, 
f^p:ii»*  fowl,  and  fish.  Without  having  any  data  for  recommendation,  two 
methods  of  treatment,  quite  opposite  in  character,  may  be  mentioned.  One 
of  these,  the  "hot  water  cure/'  consists  in  taking  from  six  to  seven  ounces  of 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  forty-eight  potions 
liave  been  taken,  the  patient  having  the  previous  evening  taken  only  soup, 
and  after  the  potions  of  hot  water  on  that  day  only  soup.  If  one  trial  of 
this  method  prove  not  completely  successful,  it  may  be  re|H»ated  after  some 
days,  only  half  the  previous  quantity  of  hot  water  being  taken.  It  is  stated 
that  this  method  is  not  witliout  danger.  The  other  metho<i  is  called  the 
^*dry  biscuit  cure.'*  It  consists  in  abstaining  absolutely  from  liquid  of  any 
kind  for  five  or  six  days.^ 

Treatment  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  Transient  Gout. — The  ends 
of  treatment  between  the  attacks  are,  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
diM*ase,  the  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  and  the  diminution  of  the  severity 
of  attacks.  The  immediate  rational  objects  are,  prevention  of  the  undue  pro- 
duction of  uric  acid,  its  elimination  by  the  natunil  emunctories,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  its  s<ilubility  in  the  blood.  With  reference  to  the  two  latter  objects, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  uric  acid  is  probably  accumulating  in  the 
blood  for  some  time  Ix'fore  gouty  man i refutations  occur,  and  that  probably  the 
defiosit  of  the  urates  within  and  around  joints  precedes,  for  a  greater  or  less 
|»c'riod,  the  inflammatory  phenomena  which  belong  to  an  attack  or  fit  of  the 

gc>iit. 

liemoval  of  the  known  caus<*s  of  gout  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 
Wine  and  malt  liquors,  especially  the  stronger  kinds,  are  to  lie  interdicted. 
If  the  use  of  alcoholics  be  desirable  or  allowable,  spirits  sliouM  be  substi- 
tuted. Gin  is  to  lie  preferred  from  its  diuretic  tendency.  The  diet  should 
be  plain,  wholesome,  and  restricted  to  an  amount  required  for  nutrition.  A 
certain  amount  of  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  hygienic  man- 
agement.   Travelling,  a  long  sea- voyage,  and  a  sojourn  in  a  tropical  climate, 

>  Kanztf*8  Lehrbuch  dcr  praktischon  Medicin. 
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are  in  some  cases  advisable.     All  exciting  causes  are,  as  far  as  praedcabie, 
to  be  avoided. 

If  dyspeptic  or  other  symptoms  render  it  probable  that  an  attack  is  im* 
pending,  remedies  with  a  view  to  prophylaxis  are  indicated.  Alkalies  should 
be  given  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted.  They  should  be  continued  for  a  short 
time,  tlien  intermitted,  and  afterward  resumed  if  the  indications  continue  or 
return.  The  salts  of  potassa  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda.  The  car- 
bonate of  lithia  may  also  be  given.  If  the  near  approach  of  an  attack  be 
strongly  suspected,  colchicum  in  small  doses  may  be  resorted  to.  There  h 
reason  to  believe  that  this  remedy  sometimes  wards  off  an  impending  attacL 

These  remarks  have  reference  to  the  treatment  directed  especially  lo  gout. 
Disorders  of  any  kind,  not  of  a  gouty  character,  of  course  claim  appropriate 
treatment. 

Treatment  of  Persistent  or  Chronic  Goui, — The  removal  of  causes  which 
produce  or  promote  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  of  exciting  causes,  ranks  first  in 
importance.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  treatment.  In  addition,  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  when  circumstances  permit,  travelling,  a  sea-voyage,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  tropical  climate,  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  efiect  a  salutary 
constitutional  change.  Hygienic  is  doubtless  vastly  more  important  than 
medicinal  treatment,  but  remedies  are  undoubtedly  of  much  utility. 

Alkalies,  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and  other  diuretics  are  indicated  precisely 
as  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  transient  gout,  when  the  symptoms 
denote  an  impending  attack.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  injunction 
to  give  alkaline  remedies  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted,  and  to  intermit  their 
use  after  they  have  been  continued  for  a  short  time.  This  injunction  is  also 
applicable  to  the  carbonate  of  lithia  and  other  diuretic  remedies.  Exacer- 
bations of  the  disease,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  may  be 
treated  with  colchicum  in  small  doses,  its  effects  upon  the  alimentary  canal 
and  circulation  being  carefully  watched.  Other  remedies,  of  the  value  of 
which,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  abundance  of  testimony,  are  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  guaiacum,  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Perhaps  the  ben»>ie 
acid  is  to  be  added.  Fraxinus  (European  Ash)  is  said  to  have  efficacy,  **a»l- 
ministered  in  an  infusion  with  thirty  grains  of  the  leaves  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  strained  and  sweetened,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily."* 

The  diet  should  never  be  inadequate  to  nutrition,  either  as  regards  quan- 
tity, kind,  or  variety.  The  body  should  be  well  nourished,  but  highly  wa- 
Boned  dishes  and  indigestible  articles  are  to  be  interdicted.  A  diet  consisting: 
of  a  large  proportion  of  farinaceous  food,  is  theoretically  indicated,  and  is 
advisable  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience.  Patients  are  sometimes  exemjit 
from  the  disease  under  a  milk  diet,  or  a  farinaceous  diet  into  which  milk 
enters  more  or  l6ss  largely.  Pure  water  should  be  taken  freely,  especially 
whenever  there  are  gouty  premonitions,  in  order  to  hold  in  solution,  in  the 
blood,  the  uric  acid,  and  to  promote  its  elimination.  The  sparkling  table- 
waters  are  apt  to  be  taken  more  freely  than  simple  water,  and  they  are  therefore 
useful.     Ripe  fruits  are  allowable  and  useful. 

To  relieve  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  joints,  methodic  friction  or  sbara- 
pooing  is  highly  useful,  being  careful  that  undue  violence  be  not  used.  Sm;iJ 
blisters,  from  time  to  time,  are  recommended.  Collections  of  soft  gouty 
matter  or  "  gouty  abscesses,"  as  they  have  been  called,  if  near  the  surtac-r, 
may  be  punctured,  and  the  creamy  matter  gently  pressed  out.  Occasionally 
ulceration  follows,  which  is  ti*oublesome  but  leading  to  no  evil  results.  I>> 
formities,  nodosities,  and  anchylosis  due  to  chalk-stones  and  stroctoral  changtss, 
are  effects  of  the  disease  which  do  not  admit  of  removaL 

I  National  Dispensatory,  1879. 
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Different  mineral  waters  have  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  gout,  particularly  the  Vichy  water.  Of  the  utility  of  the  latter  and  of 
other  springs,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
given  more  or  less  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their  cflTects.  The  Vichy 
water  is  alkaline,  its  alkalinity  being  due  to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
imported  and  the  artificial  water  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. But  springs  which  owe  whatever  therapeutical  value  they  posi^ess  to 
other  saline  ingredients,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  the  chloride 
of  sodium  or  calcium,  the  chalybeate  and  the  sulphur  springs,  are  severally 
advocated  as  useful  in  cases  of  gout.  It  is  diiRcult  to  eliminate  the  beneficial 
influence  of  hygienic  circumstances  connected  with  a  residence  at  watering- 
places,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
water.  For  the  discussion  of  this  matter  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  subjoining  the  rules  which,  according  to  Garrod, 
should  guide  the  practitioner  in  advising  or  in  prescribing  the  exhibition  of 
mineral  waters  in  gouty  cases  '. — 

'*  They  should  be  altogether  prohibited  when  there  is  considerable  struc- 
tural dis€*a8e  in  any  important  organs,  especially  in  the  heart  or  kidneys ;  and 
even  when  the  organic  mischief  is  slight,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in 
their  use.  They  should  be  avoided  when  an  acute  attack  is  either  present 
or  threatening. 

**•  The  waters  should  be  selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
the  patient  is  robust  and  of  a  full  habit,  the  alkaline  saline  springs ;  when 
torpidity  of  the  bowels  predominates,  the  purgative  waters ;  when  there  is 
want  of  vascular  action,  the  saline  waters ;  when  the  skin  is  inactive,  the 
sulphur  springs ;  lastly,  when  debility  prevails,  then  the  more  simple  thermal 
waters  should  be  chosen.  In  all  cases  the  use  of  the  waters  should  be  cau- 
tiously commenced  with,  and  care  taken  not  to  oppress  the  stomach  by  giving 
too  much  liquid,  nor  to  induce  debility  or  any  other  injurious  effects  by  allow- 
ing a  too  long  sojourn  in  the  bath.''^ 

The  treatment  of  irregular  and  misplaced  gout  involves  indications  derived 
from  the  character  and  seat  of  the  disorders,  in  other  words,  from  the  symp- 
toms in  individual  cases.  If  gout  have  retroceded,  local  measures  to  solicit 
its  nHurn  are  indicated.  For  this  end,  warm  and  stimulating  applications  are 
lo  be  made  to  the  part  or  parts  in  which  the  regular  manifestations  were  seated. 

Bheumatoid  Arthritis.     Deforming  Arthritis. 

This  disease  has  received  a  variety  of  names,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
rheumatic  yonU  nodotity  of  the  joints  (Ilaygarth),  chronic  rhettmatic  arthritis 
C Adams),  nodular  rheumatism^  dry  arthritis^ proliferatiny  arthritis^  arthritis 
pfiuperum,  and  malum  senile  articulorum.  When  the  affection  attacks  the 
hip-joint,  it  has  been  called  malum  coxa  senile.  When  the  vertebral  articu- 
lations are  affected,  it  is  called  spondylitis  deformans.  The  term  rheumatic 
gout  is  much  used  by  practitioners  to  designate  this  disease,  but  it  is  objection- 
able. It  implies  that  the  disease  is  a  combination  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 
Kheamatism  and  gout  very  rarely  occur  conjointly.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  diseane  under  consideration  has  no  relation  with  gout ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  differs  in  its  nature  from  rheumatism.  The  names  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  of  those 
which  have  been  suggested.  (Tarnxl  introduced  the  name  rheumatoid  artliritis. 
Arthritis  deformans  is  the  name  chiefly  used  by  German  writers. 

i  For  a  dUcnsfiion  of  mineral  waters  in  i^eneral,  in  gout,  and  the  relative  valuo  of 
dUTereni  Boropean  springs,  vide  Garrod's  work. 
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The  anatomical  characters  are  as  follows :  Early  in  the  disease  there  may 
be  an  accumulation  within  the  affected  joints  of  clear  or  slightly  turbid  fluid 
which  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  absorbed.  Fluid  effusion,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and,  as  a  rule,  upon 
post-mortem  examination  the  cavities  of  the  joints  are  found  so  dry  that  the 
disease  has  received  the  name  dry  arthritis  (arthritis  sicca).  Im{x>rtant 
changes  occur  in  all  of  the  structures  which  compose  the  joints.  The  articular 
cartilages  are  absorbed,  more  especially  their  central  parts,  where  opposing 
cartilaginous  surfaces  come  into  contact.  The  ends  of  the  bones,  l>eing 
denuded  of  cartilage,  come  into  contact,  and  acquire  a  hard,  smooth,  polisht^d 
appearance  in  consequence  of  the  friction  to  which  they  are  subjected.  This 
condition,  of  bone  is  called  eburnation.  Around  the  mar<rin  of  the  articula- 
tion  there  is  a  new  growth,  in  nodular  masses,  of  cartilage  and  of  bone. 
In  this  way  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  become  enlarged  by  the 
formation  of  a  rough,  irregular,  bony  and  cartilaginous  ring  which  surround^ 
the  ebu mated  surfaces.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  cartilage  the  process 
of  absorption  may  invade  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  Thus,  when  the 
hip-joint  is  affected,  not  only  the  head,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  may  be  absorbed.  In  consequence  of  the  thickened  condition 
of  the  end  of  the  bone  from  the  marginal  osseous  growths,  the  appearance  i^ 
often  as  if  the  eroded  head  of  the  femur  had  been  pushed  down  nearer  to  the 
shaft.  Irregular  bony  outgrowths  or  nodosities  take  place  around  the  sockets. 
The  sockets  are  sometimes  widened,  and  sometimes  deepened  and  contracttnL 
Dislocations  may  have  occurred  and  new  sockets  have  been  formed.  Tli* 
synovial  membranes  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  also  affected.  Tl  *- 
little  polypoid  or  villous  outgrowths,  which  are  normally  present  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  become  often  great'j 
increased  in  number  and  size,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  thickened  m<fm- 
brane  may  acquire  a  shaggy  appearance,  especially  where  it  extends  for  a  >h**n 
distance  over  the  articular  extremities.  To  these  hypertrophied  s3mov:;J 
villi  the  name  dendritic  vegetations  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  sometini^< 
applied.  Some  of  these  hypertrophied  villi  may  become  changed  into  cam- 
laginous  or  even  into  osseous  nodules  which  are  often  connected  by  nam»iir 
pedicles  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  pedici*-* 
sometimes  rupture,  so  that  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  nodules  are  detached 
and  exist  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  articular  cavity.  The  ligaments  may  ai^j 
become  thickened.  Plates  of  cartilage  and  of  bone  may  develop  in  tb— f 
thickened  ligaments.  An  ossifying  periostitis  exists  to  some  extent  arouihi 
the  ends  of  the  bones.  Osseous  anchylosis  is  said  never  to  occur  io  arthritic 
deformans ;  but  the  joints  may  be  rendered  immovable  by  the  thicken-i 
condition  of  the  ligaments  and  by  the  bony  new  growths.  The  interarticalar 
cartilages  are  generally  destroyed ;  also  the  round  ligament  of  the  hi|>,  and 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  brachii,  when  the  joints  in  which  they  arr* 
situated  are  affected.  The  disused  muscles  are  atrophied.  The  atrophy  i? 
said  to  be  sometimes  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  disuse  of  t> 
limbs,  so  that  some  writers  consider  that  a  neuropathic  element  is  involved. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  cartilage  in  this  disease  sho«:»& 
proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells  and  a  breaking  up  of  the  basement  -^uU 
stance  into  fibrils.  The  spaces  inclosed  by  the  capsules  of  the  cartilac*^ 
cells  become  greatly  enlarged,  especially  in  a  vertical  direction.  The--: 
enlarged  spaces  contain  proliferating  cartilage-cells.  The  intercellular  faW 
stance  is  thus  reduced  in  amount.  According  to  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  x)k 
capsules  on  the  surface  rupture  into  the  articular  cavities,  into  which  iIk 
cartilage-cells  are  discharged.  The  intercellular  substance  between  the  rup- 
tured capsules  projects  for  a  time  in  the  form  of  little  villi  from,  the  suitaice 
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J  the  cartilage,  to  which  they  give  a  filamentous,  velvety  appearance.  In  the 
pro<;res8  of  the  disease  tlie  filaments  are  destroyed,  and  the  cartilage  spaces  are 
gradually  opened  until  the  whole  central  part  of  the  cartilage  is  removed. 
At  the  periphery  the  articular  cartilage  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 
Here  the  cartilage  spaces  filled  with  cells  do  not  rupture,  but  the  proliferative 
process  results  in  the  formation  of  new  cartilage,  instead  of  in  absorption. 
This  new  cartilage  may  undergo  ossification.^  The  so-called  chalky  deposit 
of  gout  is  wanting;  but  rheumatoid  arthritis  may  occur  in  persons  who  have 
this  deposit  as  an  eflfect  of  attacks  of  gout  which  have  previously  occurred. 

The  disease  is  usually,  from  the  first  and  during  its  course,  subacute. 
Sometimes  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denote  a  certain  degree  of  acute- 
ness,  causing  a  resemblance  to  acute  rheumatism.  A  sudden  invasion  suc- 
cessively of  difierent  joints,  however,  does  not  take  place  as  in  the  latter 
aflfection,  and  there  is  no  liability  to  pericarditis  or  to  endocarditis. 

The  development  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  slow.  The  smaller 
joints  may  be  first  afiected,  and  subsequently  the  larger  joints,  or  the  reverse 
of  this  may  obtain.  A  feature  of  the  disease  is  its  progressive  character,  as 
rt^ganls  increase  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  joints  afiected,  and  exten- 
sion to  other  joints.  It  may,  however,  remain  stationary,  in  both  these 
respects,  for  a  long  time.  Pyrexia,  except  at  times,  is  wanting,  and  there 
may  be  but  little  constitutional  disturbance.  The  appetite,  digestion,  and 
nutrition  are  sometimes  but  little  affected.  The  afiected  joints  are  painful, 
especially  on  motion. 

A  (^articular  deformity  of  the  fingers  is  characteristic,  namely,  a  lateral 
deflection  in  the  ulnar  direction.  The  toes  sometimes  present  also  this  pecu- 
liarity.    The  situation  and  motions  of  the  thumb  are  generally  unafiected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  anatomical  changes  lead  to  permanent 
extension  or  fiexion  of  parts,  dislocations,  nodulations,  and  notable  distor- 
tions. Extending,  as  it  sometimes  does,  over  all  the  joints  of  the  body 
(polyarthritis  deformans),  the  trunk  is  bent  and  rigid,  the  neck  is  immov- 
able, the  jaws  are  more  or  less  fixed,  the  limbs  distorted,  the  musclcB 
attenuated  from  disuse,  and  the  jmtient  presents  a  most  distressing  spectacle 
of  utter  helplessness.  Between  this  picture  of  extreme  progress  and  the 
early  appearances  of  the  disease,  there  is  every  degree  of  gradation. 

The  <lisi'a**e  may  occur  at  all  ages,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  patients 
are  in  middle  life,  and  much  oftener  women  than  men.  It  occurs  in  the 
|KX)rer  classes  of  society,  among  those  who  sufler  from  hardships,  exposure, 
and  deprivations;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  tothes«*.  Persons  are  rarely 
affevU'd  when  in  full  health  and  vigor ;  its  victims  are  those  whose  consti- 
tutions are  broken  down  by  various  circumstances  afli^eting  body  and  mind. 
Large  hospitals,  in  which  chronic  cases  arc  received,  are  seldom  without 
cxam[>]es  of  this  disease  in  the  difierent  stages  of  its  progn-ss. 

3Iore  than  forty  years  ago,  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell  maintained  that  diseases 
of  the  joints  resulted  from  aflfections  of  the  Sfiinal  cord.  More  n'cenlly 
iittention  has  Iw'en  directed  by  Hemak,  Benedikt,  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot, 
and  others  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  cord  and  injuries  of  nerves  as  giving 
ri«e  to  arthritic  aflfections.  On  facts  exemplifying  this  pathological  connec- 
tion, together  with  the  symmetrical  occurrence  of  the  joint  affections,  and 
apparent  etiological  relations  in  some  instances,  the  theory  that  rheumatoid 

•  According  to  Ziegler,  cartilap^inons  and  flhrons  ncxlnlps  dov<»lop  in  the  lK>ne  1h*. 
fii'ftth  tho  cartilaf;(>.  These  nodules  may  b«  converted  Into  eysts.  A  rarefying  ostitis 
«>«icnni,  resuUing  in  enlargement  of  the  medullary  spaces  and  al>sorption  of  th«3  lH»ny 
trabtMJutff.  Ziegler  observed  changes  which  h«  iuterprutii  an  proliferation  of  the  bou*'* 
4:elU  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  70,  lb77). 
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arthritis  is  of  nervous  origin  is  not  irrational.  This  theory  is  supported  by 
the  well-known  occurrence  of  trophic  disturbances  of  the  muscles  as  e^cts 
of  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  cords  and  nerves. 

The  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  rheumatism  and  gout.  From 
chronic  rheumatism  it  is  not  readily  discriminated  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
its  deforming  effects,  especially  if  the  affection  have  not  been  preceded  bj 
acute  rheumatism.  These  effects  constitute  the  diagnostic  criterion.  It  is 
distinguished  from  gout  by  the  larger  joints  being  primarily  affected  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases ;  by  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  being  affected 
without  a  previous  affection  of  the  toes  ;  by  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations  which  are  characteristic  of  gouty  attacks,  by  the  absence  of 
the  chalk-like  deposit  and  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  by  its 
occurrence,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  in  young  subjects  and  women. 

Although  not  involving  immediate  danger  to  life,  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
a  hopeless  disease  as  regards  recovery.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  improvement,  non-progression,  and  indefinite  tolerance. 

The  first  object  of  treatment  is  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
Tonic  remedies,  long  continued  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  in  conjunction 
with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  system,  are  to  be  employed  for  this  object.  Remedies  which  have  a 
special  influence  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  namely,  alkalies,  colcbi- 
cum,  and  salicin  or  the  salicylic  acid,  are  unavailing  in  this  affection.  AU 
depressing  remedies  are  contra-indicated.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  either  the 
iodide  of  iron  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum,  and  arsenic  appear  to  be 
useful  in  certain  cases.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  given,  in  conjunction  with 
tonics,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  waste.  Ghalybeates  are  especially  indi- 
cated if  the  patient  be  ansemic  The  alkaline  mineral  waters,  and  those 
which  act  powerfully  upon  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  are  hurtful.  On  the  other 
hand,  chalybeate  and  tonic  waters  may  prove  beneficial. 

Local  measures  of  treatment  are  important.  Leeching  or  cupping  and 
severe  counter-irritation  are  not  indicated.  Small  blisters  and  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  may  be  useful  if  there  be  effusion  within  the  joints.  Re&4 
is  indicated  while  effusion  exists  or  when  the  symptoms  denote  inflammatioD ; 
afterward,  passive  motion,  friction,  shampooing,  and  electricity  constitute  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

SCORBUTUS.    PURPURA  HiEMORRHAGICA.    H^EMATOPHUJA 

Scorbutus,  or  Scurvy— Anatomical  Characters— Clinical  History-^Patholo^eal  Cbaractrr- 
Causatlon  —  Diagnosis  —  Prognosis  —  Preventiob  —  Treatment.  Purpura  lUemon^affk^ 
Uematophllia. 

THIS  concluding  chapter  will  he  devoted  to  three  affections  which,  as 
regards  symptomatic  events,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  nam^>j 
scorbutus  or  scurvy,  purpura  hcsmorrhagicay  and  hrnmatophilia.  The  fint 
of  these  affections  is  of  interest  and  importance  especially  in  view  of  the  &<t 
that  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  although  by  do 
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complete,  is  safllcient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  effective  treatment,  and  has 
rendered  it  preventable. 

Soorbatns,  or  Sourvy. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  began  to 
prevail  frequently  and  extensively  when,  with  improvements  in  navigation, 
long  voyages  were  undertaken,  and  hence  it  was  called  sea  sctirvy.  During 
the  last  five  or  six  centuries,  it  has  been  pre-eminently  the  disease  destruc- 
tive to  life  in  armies,  navies,  and  exploring  or  emigrating  expeditions  by 
land  and  by  water.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  rendered  preventable  by  our 
knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  it  has  prevailed  largely  and  proved 
greatly  destructive  to  life  within  the  present  century.  Hammond  states  that 
at  Council  Bluffs,  in  1820,  nearly  the  entire  garrison  was  attacked,  and  many 
died ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Florida  and  the 
Mexican  war  was  very  materially  lessened  by  its  occurrence.*  It  prevailed 
enormously  in  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  It 
contributed  not  inconsiderably  to  the  mortality  of  our  armies  in  the  late  civil 
war.  The  inconsistency  between  these  facts  and  the  existing  state  of  knowl- 
edge, is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  inability  always  to  secure  the  means  of 
prevention  in  military  operations ;  but  it  is  in  a  greater  measure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  censurable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  means. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  probable  that  the  primary  and  essential 
inorbid  changes  relate  to  the  blood.  Our  present  knowledge,  however,  does 
not  enable  us  to  state  in  what  consist  the  changes  peculiar  to  the  disease. 
Observers  differ  as  regards  the  appearances,  as  well  as  the  results  of  chemi- 
cal and  microscopical  examinations.  The  color  has  been  found  sometimes 
darker  and  sometimes  lighter  than  that  of  normal  blood.  The  blood  in 
the  hi*art-cavities  and  vessels  has  been  in  some  instances  fluid  and  in  other 
instances  coagu1ate<l.  The  blood  corpuscles  have  been  considered  by  some 
obsH^rvers  diminished  in  number  and  by  others  unaffected  in  this  regard.  No 
uniform  changes  in  their  form  or  constituents  have  been  determined.  It  is 
not  established  that  a  deficiency  of  potassa  is  a  constant  feature.  Contra- 
dictory results  have  been  obtained  respecting  the  white  corpuscles,  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrin,  and  of  albumen.  In  short,  quoting  Immerman,  **  If  we  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  total  analyses  made  of  the  blood  of  scurvy  patients 
up  to  this  time,  we  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  From  the 
various  and  contradictory  statements  by  different  authors,  we  obtain  but  one^ 
and  that  a  decidedly  negcUive  result,  namely,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood 
of  scurvy  patients,  so  far  as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  time,  shows  no 
peculiarities  which  might  not  occur  as  well  in  other  pathological  processes.'* 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  found  within  and  beneath  the  skin,  where 
they  are  apparent  before  death,  and  between  the  fibres  of  muscles.  The 
gums  are  swollen,  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  sloughing.  A  bloo<ly  serum  is 
often  found  in  tlie  joints,  associated  sometimes  with  intra-articular  ulcera- 
tions. A  sero-sanguinolent  liquid,  often  in  considerable  or  large  quantity, 
together  with  inflammatory  products  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  is  con- 
tained in  the  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged 
and  softened.  Parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  heart,  liver, 
and  kidneys  have  been  found.  Ecchymoses  are  observed  in  many  internal 
situations,  namely,  on  the  serous  membranes,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 

I  Report  on  Scurvy,  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  by  William  A.  Hammond, 
U.V.,  1862. 
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within  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  and  in  the  urinary  passages. 
The  extravasations  are  evidently  secondary  to,  and  dependent  Ufiony  the  morbio 
blood -changes.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  latter  give  rise  to  the  fonnt*r 
is  not  clearly  understood.  Either  the  blood  is  so  altered  that  it  escapes  t'rom 
the  vessels;  or,  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  impaired  so  that 
they  do  not  offer  adequate  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  bloo<l;  or,  again, 
paralysis  affecting  .the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  a  pathological  element.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  each  of  these  conditions  enters  into  the  mechani&m. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  event*  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease  are  preceded  by  general  weakness  and  lassitude.  Patients  are 
listless,  apathetic,  and  indisposed  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion.  The 
appetite  fails,  and  pallor  of  the  surface  is  marked.  These  symptoms  pnv 
gressively  increase.  The  more  characteristic  events  are  swelling  and  s5|)ou- 
giness  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  either  si^ntaneously  or  on  slight  pressun', 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces  in  other  situations,  and  extravasation 
of  blood  within  and  beneath  the  skin.  The  fungous  appearance  of  the  gums 
is  chiefly  marked  around  the  teeth;  it  is  less  marked  in  situations  where  the 
teeth  are  wanting.  The  teeth  are  apt  to  become  loose  and  sometimes  either 
fall  out  or  may  be  easily  removed.  The  prolabia  are  notably  pale,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  redness  of  the  gums.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent 
from  the  differt»nt  outlets,  namely,  nostrils,  mouth,  vagina,  and  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  rare  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  ecchymoses  apparent  on 
the  cutaneous  surface  are  either  in  the  form  of  petechia;  or  of  patches  of  vari- 
able size;  generally  these  forms  are  conjoined.  They  are  either  limited  to, 
or  most  abundant  on,  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  ecchymoc*^ 
undergo  the  same  successive  alterations  in  color  as  when  due  to  contusion. 
A  slight  bruise  suffices  to  produce  them  in  any  [lartof  the  surface  of  the  Ik>i1t. 
They  occur  sometimes  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  within  the  glolie  of  the 
eyes;  into  the  joints,  occasionally  between  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and 
beneath  the  periosteum.     Fetor  of  the  breath  is  usually  a  marked  symptom. 

The  skin  is  dry  and  rough,  compared  by  Larrey  to  that  of  a  plucked  fowl. 
The  ankles  are  often  oedematous,  and  some  oedema  of  the  face  is  not  infre» 
quent.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the  extremities, 
more  especially  the  lower  limbs.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are  swoIWn 
and  hard.  Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  excited  by  slight  exertion.  Ila*mic 
murmurs  are  heard  over  the  heart.  Pain  referred  to  the  chest  is  not  nnconi* 
mon.  The  bowels  are  in  some  cases  constipated,  and  in  other  cases  loos«*,  or 
the  latter  may  succeed  the  former  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
case.  The  urine  is  high-colored  and  its  solid  constituents,  with  tl»e  cx^vtk 
tion  of  potassa  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  diminished.  It  is  of\en  albumino^is. 
There  is  absence  of  pyrexia,  except  as  symptomatic  of  an  inflammatorr  ctHn- 
plication.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  in  health,  but  it  tH'Ctiine» 
ra}jid  on  any  exertion.  It  is  always  soft  and  compressible.  The  tem(w-ni* 
ture  of  the  body  is  somewhat  lowered.  The  spirits  arc  depressed.  The 
patient  frequently  longs  for  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit. 

These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked.  In  extreme  cases,  or  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  the  prostration  is  great.  Slight  exertion  occa- 
sions syncope.  The  patient  may  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse.  This  is  apt  to 
follow  abundant  hemorrhage.  Old  ulcers  and  cicatrices  sometimes  rcojx't, 
and  bones  which  had  been  fractured  and  united  may  become  se|ianiteu. 
Ulcerations  occur  within  the  mouth  and  over  the  ecchymoscrs  on  the  skin. 
Weakness  of  vision,  day  blindness,  and  night  blindness  are  not  uncommiHi. 
Inability  to  sleep  is  common,  but  generally  the  mental  faculties,  althoii*:'' 
weakened,  remain  intact.     In  cases  which  are  comparatively  mild,  gt^ofm. 
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debility,  mental  depression,  pain  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs,  together  with 
the  other  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  marked,  but  not  excessive ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  these  symptoms  are  spongy  swelling  of  the  gums  and  ecchymoses 
beneath  the  skin. 

Scorbutus  may  exist  as  the  sole  affection,  but  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  other  diseases.  It  is  apt  to  be  combined  with  dysentery,  and  the  latter 
affection  is  then  called  scorbutic  dysentery.  It  may  co-exi3t  with  typhus  and 
with  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases which  are  liable  to  mask  the  scorbutic  affection.  The  recognition  of  its 
co-existence  with  other  diseases  is  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  appro- 
priate treatment. 

Secondary  affections,  or  true  complications,  which  are  apt  to  occur  are, 
lobar  pneumonia,  pulmonary  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  pericarditis  and  pleu- 
ritis  with  bloody  effusion,  and  acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

Pathological  Character. — The  essential  characteristic  blood-change 
in  this  affection  is  not  as  yet  determined.  There  is  doubtless  a  deficiency  as 
regards  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  the  particular  deficiency 
which  belongs  specially  to  the  affection  is  a  matter  of  question.  Garrod 
considers  that  the  special  deficiency  relates  to  the  salts  of  potassa.  That 
this  deficiency  enters  into  the  pathological  condition  is  certain,  but  that  it 
constitutes  the  patliological  condition  exclusively  or  cliiefiy,  in  all  cases,  may 
be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  supplying  the  salts  of  potassa,  although 
highly  useful,  is  jiot  always  the  most  effective  method  of  treatment.  With 
our  present  knowledge  we  must  be  content  in  saying  that,  owing  to  incomplete 
nutritive  supplies,  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  giving  rise  to 
certain  ascertained  morbid  changes  common  to  this  and  other  affections,  and 
causing  other  changes,  not  yet  ascertained,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  affec- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  phenomena  of  scurvy  are  not  produced  by 
prolonged  abstinence  from  food.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that  the  unknow  n 
blood-change  in  this  disease  is  of  a  special  character. 

Causation. — Scurvy  is  a  dietetic  disease ;  it  is  the  broadest  expression 
of  the  causation  to  say  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  want  of  certain  alimen- 
tary supplies.  A  less  comprehensive,  but  probably  correct,  statement  is  to 
say  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  nutritive  principles  con- 
tained in  vegetable  food.  For  a  long  time  the  disease  was  attributed  to  the 
free  use  of  salted  meat.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  pro- 
duced by  this  diet,  except  in  so  far  as  it  displaces  other  articles  of  food  con- 
taining principles  necessary  for  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood;  scurvy 
has  repeatedly  been  developed  when  the  diet  has  been  too  much  restricted 
to  fresh  meat.  Garrod 's  theory  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disi'ase 
involves  the  conclusion  that  it  is  attributable  to  a  diet  wanting  the  requisite 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  these  salts  being  abundant  in  vegetable  food. 
Admitting  a  deficient  supply  of  the  salts  of  potassa  to  be  an  im[K)rtant  element 
in  the  causation,  other  elements  are  involved.  The  dietetic  principhss,  tfie 
deficiency  of  which  causes  this  disease,  are  abundant  in  various  articles  of 
food  distinguished  as  anti-scorbutic,  experience  having  shown  that  they  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  disease. 

Although  causes  relating  to  diet  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
disease,  other  causes  act  powerfully  as  auxiliaries.  Among  the  auxiliary 
causes  are,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  deficient  ventilation,  and  depressing 
moral  influences.  The  disease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  winter  than 
flaring  the  summer.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  great  and  prolonged  mental  depression,  but  probably,  ip 
71 
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this  instance,  from  an  utter  indifference  to  food,  dietetic  causes  were  inTolved. 
The  disease  is  oftener  developed  in  the  aged  than  in  young  persons ;  the 
causes  of  the  disease  will  act  more  speedily  in  persons  in  whom  the  oonsdta- 
tion  has  been  impaired  by  previous  disease,  by  injurious  medication,  and  bj 
excesses  of  any  kind.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  which  exists  in  scurvy  is  not  infrequently  produced,  to  an  extent 
falling  short  of  that  requisite  to  give  rise  to  the  striking  manifestations  of  the 
disease,  by  an  undue  restriction  of  the  diet  to  a  few  articles  of  food  either 
from  poverty  or  false  notions  of  dietetics.  It  is  important  for  the  physician 
to  recognize  this  fiact  in  medical  practice. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  striking  symptomatic  features  of  this  disease, 
and  of  the  fact  that  generally  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons  become 
affected  under  circumstances  which  sufficiently  account  for  its  development 
the  diagnosis  is  easy  provided  the  characters  of  the  disease  be  marked.  In 
isolated  cases  the  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  purpura  luemor^ 
rhagica.  '  This  differential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  treating  of  the 
latter  affection. 

But  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  peculiar  to  scurvy  may  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  when  the  most  striking  symptomatic  features  of  the 
disease  are  not  present,  namely,  the  subcutaneous  ecchymoses  and  hemor- 
rhages from  mucous  outlets.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  may  be 
overlooked.  Thus,  Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  that  in  cases 
called  in  army  sick-reports  cases  of  general  debility y  the  disease  is,  not  infre- 
quently, incipient  or  not  fully  developed  scorbutus.  The  pain  in  the  back 
and  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  is  apt  to  lead  the  practitioner  for  a  time  to 
consider  the  disease  as  muscular  rheumatism  or  myalgia.  When  associatt^d 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  and  the  essential  fevers,  it  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  The  appearance  of  the  gums  is  highly  important  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diagnosis,  in  the  cases  in  which  petechiae  or  vibices  are  wantin? ; 
and  when,  from  the  appearance  of  the  gums  and  other  symptoms,  the  scor- 
butic condition  is  suspected,  an  investigation  of  the  diet  may  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  facts  which  will  tend  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  This  investigatioa 
is  important,  not  only  in  army  or  naval  practice,  and  in  public  institutions 
but  in  private  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point  to  scurvy.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  in  children  before  dentition,  and  in  aged  persons  who  have  lo^ 
their  teeth,  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  gums  may  be  wanting. 
They  are  also  wanting  in  rare  instances  irrespective  of  these  circumstaooes. 

0 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  scurvy  in  which  the  ecchymoses  are  many  and 
large,  or  in  which  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  outlets  is  profuse,  the  danger 
to  life  is  great.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  rapid  hemorrhagic  effusion  into 
the  pleural  or  pericardial  cavities.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  Sudden  death  sometimes  occurs  from  syncope 
induced  by  muscular  exertion.  If  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  dis- 
ease continue  in  operation,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases^ 
Before  the  pathology  and  causation  were  as  well  understood  as  now,  the 
mortality  from  this  disease  among  soldiers  and  seamen  was  often  very  lai^ge. 
Associated  with  other  diseases,  it  contributes  indirectly  to  their  fatal  termi- 
nation, and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  wounds  and  surgical  opera- 
tions which  otherwise  would  not  prove  serious. 

Promptly  recognized  and  judiciously  treated,  the  disease  may  be  expected 
to  end  in  recovery  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  has  no  definite  dura- 
tion. It  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  advanced,  the  amount  and  situations  of  hemorrhagic 
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sation,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  etc.  The  recovery  is  usually 
gradual,  not  infrequently  tedious,  and  the  system  is  apt  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  debilitated. 

Prevention — The  disease  may  be  prevented  by  a  diet  embracing  the 
requisite  variety  of  alimentary  principles,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  proper 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  and 
due  attention  to  its  practical  application,  scurvy  should  never  occur  except 
under  circumstances  which  render  the  means  of  its  prevention  unavailable. 
Its  occurrence  is  always  an  occasion  for  reproach  when  articles  of  food  con- 
taining adequate  supplies  for  the  healthful  constitution  of  the  blood  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  chiefly  in  military  campaigns  and  long  sea-voyages  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prevention.  These  ditHculties,  however,  may 
generally  be  met  by  providing  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  difficulties,  the  knowledge  of  the  numerous  articles  which  may 
furnish  the  needed  alimentary  principles  is  of  vast  importance.  The  pre- 
vention of  this  disease  has  been  made  practicable  under  all  circumstances  by 
the  preservation  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

Lemon  or  lime  juice  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  valuable  antiscorbutic. 
Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  from  one  to  two  ounces  per  diem  of 
the  fresh  juice  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive  against  scurvy  during  very 
long  voyages  without  fresh  provisions.  Orange  juice  is  also  an  effectual 
antiscorbutic.  Pure  citric  acid,  although  it  ap[)ears  to  be  useful,  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  anti- 
scorbutic vegetables  is  the  potato.  It  is  most  efficient  when  eaten  raw. 
Pickles,  onions,  raw  cabbage  or  sauerkraut,  the  water-cress,  and  other  of  the 
cruci/era,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  valuable  antiscorbutic  vegetables. 
Green  corn,  green  apples,  and  most  of  the  esculent  fruits  are  preventives. 
They  are  more  so  unripe  than  ripe.  Spruce  and  birch  beer  are  anti-scorbu- 
tics ;  also  yeast.  Numerous  vegetables  which  do  not  enter  much  into  ordi- 
nary diet  may  often  be  used  as  antiscorbutics  in  military  campaigns  when 
the  articles  which  have  been  named  are  not  to  be  obtained.  Among  the 
vegetables  now  referred  to,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effectual  in 
the  prevention  of  scurvy,  are  the  sorrel  (rtimex  acetosella)^  lamb's  quarter 
(jchenopodium  album),  the  bulb  of  the  wild  artichoke,  a  species  of  cactus 
known  as  the  agave  Americana  or  maguey,  indigenous  in  Texas,  California, 
and  Mexico,  the  prickly  pear  (cactus  opuntii),  and  the  dandelion  {leontodon 
taraxacum)} 

That  the  antiscorbutic  virtue  of  certain  vegetables  and  fruits  depends,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  potassa  is  altogether 
probable.  These  salts,  isolated,  are  useful  in  the  prevention  as  well  as  the 
treatment;  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  cannot  take  the  phice  of 
antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  dietetic  means,  attention  to  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  exposure  and  physical  exertions,  and  to  measures 
calculated  to  produce  cheerfulness,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
prophylaxis. 

Treatment. — The  dietetic  means  of  prevention  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment.  The  juice  of  lemon,  orange,  and  other  fruits  should 
be  taken  freely,  but,  of  course,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  disorder 
of  the  stomach.  The  antiscorbutic  vegetables  and  fruits  should  enter  into 
the  diet  as  abundantly  as  the  digestive  {)Owers  (lermit,  in  conjunction  with 

I   Vide  Hamilton  and  Hammond,  op*  cii. 
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meat,  milk,  and  farinaceous  food.  Remedies  to  improve  the  appeUte  and 
strengthen  digestion  are  indicated,  namely,  quinia,  salicin,  the  bitter  infusions 
or  tinctures,  the  mineral  acids,  and  chalybeate  preparations.  The  salts  (A 
potassa  are  useful.  The  bitartrate  may  be  selected  or  the  chlorate.  Wine  or 
spirit  or  cider,  in  small  quantities,  if  they  produce  an  agreeable  cordial  effect, 
will  be  useful.  In  short,  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  are,  the  assimilation 
of  alimentary  principles  needed  for  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood,  and 
the  invigoration  of  the  system. 

Particular  symptoms  or  disorders  claim  appropriate  measures  in  addition 
to  those  having  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  Constipation  is  to  be  n*- 
lieved  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  enemas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  diarrhcea, 
by  anodyne  and  astringent  remedies.  The  dryness  of  the  skin  indicatt* 
sponging  with  tepid  water  or  the  tepid  bath.  Pain  in  the  back  and  limbs 
may  be  alleviated  by  friction  with  anodyne  and  mildly  stimulating  liniments. 
Stiffness  of  the  joints,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  to  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved  by  passive  movements.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  calls  for  astrin- 
gent collutories.  Ulcerations  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin  are  to  be  tPeat*-d 
locally  on  general  principles.  Hemorrhage  from  the  different  outlets  is  to  be 
restrained  by  haemostatic  remedies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  scorbutic  condition,  when  associated 
with  dysentery,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and  any  disease,  claims  the  same 
dietetic  and  other  measures  of  treatment  as  scorbutus  existing  alone. 

Purpura  Simplex.     Purpura  HsBmorrhagica. 

The  term  purpura,  or  the  purples,  denotes  an  affection  characterized  by  a 
truly  petechial  eruption,  or  petechias.  This  affection  is  included  among  thf 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  is  treated  of  in  works  devoted  to  these  diseases.  A 
truly  petechial  eruption  consists  of  small  spots,  or  maculae,  sometimes  a  m^re 
point,  and  then  called  stigmata^  the  color  either  being  at  first  or  becoming 
purple  or  livid,  and  not  disappearing  under  pressure.  The  spots  are  due  to 
minute  extravasations  of  blood ;  they  are  small  ecchymoses,  and  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  vibices  and  still  larger  extravasations  beneath  the 
skin.  True  petechise  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  characteristic  erup- 
tion of  typhus  fever,  which  is  oflen  called  petechial. 

Petechiae  occur  in  the  affection  which  has  just  been  considered,  namely, 
scorbutus,  associated  with  vibices  and  ecchymoses  of  variable  size  and  form. 
They  occur  not  infrequently  in  other  diseases,  for  example,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever.  They  may  be  accidentally 
present  in  the  course  of  any  disease.  Disconnected  from  any  other  aOection, 
and  not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than  beneath  or  within  tiie 
skin,  they  characterize  the  variety  of  purpura  called  purpura  simpfrx.  Ac- 
companied with  hemorrhage  elsewhere  than  beneath  or  within  the  skin, 
especially  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  with  graver  symptoms  than  the  variety 
just  named,  the  affection  is  known  as  purpura  httmorrhagica.  As  a  distinct 
affection  it  was  first  described  in  1735,  by  Werlhof,  under  the  name  morhns 
hcemorrhagicus  maculosuSy  and  it  is  called  by  German  authors  WeiiboTs 
disease.* 

Purpura  haemorrhagica  presents  hemorrhagic  phenomena  identical  with 
those  which  belong  to  scorbutus.  The  petechias,  vibices,  and  larg<er  ecchy- 
moses apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  the  same.  Similar  extrava5a- 
tions  are  found  after  death  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  caoatl. 

1  For  an  analysis  of  199  cases  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  mdt  Pathologic  lnt«nM  |»ar 
E.  GintraOi  tome  troisi^me. 
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and  less  frequently  beneath  serous  membranes.  Hemorrhage  from  the  dif- 
ferent outlets  occurs  in  both  affections.  The  two  affections  are  hj  some 
considered  as  identical.  Our  knowledge  of  their  pathological  character  is 
not  sufficient  to  base  thereon  a  positive  statement  concerning  their  identity 
or  non-identity,  but  there  is  sutiicient  ground  for  considering  them  as  noso- 
logically  distinct  affections.  With  reference  to  clinical  history,  causation, 
and  diagnosis,  it  will  suffice  to  notice  the  points  in  which  the  purpura  hsem- 
orrhagica  differs  from  scorbutus. 

In  purpura  there  is  not  that  fungus-like  swelling  of  the  gums  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  scorbutus.  The  gums  are  either  unaffected  or  but 
slightly  affected.  Extravasations  within  the  muscles,  the  joints,  and  internal 
viscera  are  comparatively  rare  in  purpura.  Those  which  occur  in  this  disease 
do  not  give  rise  to  inflammation,  ulcerations,  and  sloughing  as  in  cases  of 
scorbutus.  Purpura  is  not,  like  scorbutus,  distinctly  traceable  to  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  alimentary  principles  contained  in  vegetable  food.  It  is  met 
with  in  isolated  cases,  whereas,  the  causes  of  scorbutus  generally  affecting 
masses,  the  latter  affection  usually  prevails  as  if  it  wei'e  an  endemic.  Isolated 
cases  of  scorbutus,  however,  are  sometimes  observed.  It  is  stated  that  cases 
of  purpura  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  while  scorbutus 
prevails  especially  in  the  winter  or  spring  months.  There  is  less  depression 
of  the  vital  powers  in  purpura  than  in  scorbutus.  Finnlly,  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment which  has  a  special  efficacy  in  scorbutus,  is  not  to  the  same  extent 
curative  in  purpura.  According  full  force  to  the  points  of  difference,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  do  not  establish  conclusively  the  non-identity. of  pur- 
pura  and  scorbutus,  nor  do  they  always  suffice  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
make  with  positiveness  the  diiierential  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  of  purpura 
simplex,  the  disease  seems  to  be  essentially  a  febrile  disease,  the  pulse  and 
temperature  denoting  fever,  with  anorexia,  prostration,  etc.  Pain  in  the 
back,  limbs,  and  joints  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  of  these  cases. 
Cases  of  this  description  are  included  under  the  name  purpura  simplex, 
because  the  eruptive  and  the  continued  fevers  may  be  excluded,  together 
with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  other  affections  in  the  course  of  which 
purpura  is  liable  to  occur  as  an  incidental  event.  It  is,  however,  perhaps 
more  correct  to  consider  the  occurrence  of  fever  with,  or  sometimes  preced- 
ing, the  purpuric  phenomena  (purpura  febrilis)  as  denoting  a  febrile  disease 
to  which  the  purpura  is  incidental,  as  it  is  when  connected  with  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  and  other  fevers.  Exclusive  of  these  cases,  purpura  is  not 
accompanied  by  pyrexia  unless  some  inflammatory  complication  occurs.  The 
purpuric  phenomena  in  some  cases  are  associated  with  fever  and  local  arthritic 
symptoms  which  resemble  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  latter  disease 
does  not  exist  in  these  cases,  as  the  term  purpura  rheumatica  implies.  In 
tlie  majority  of  cases,  patients  with  purpura  were  feeble  before  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease.  It  affects  especially  those  suffering  from  unhygienic  condi- 
tions ;  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  affects  persons  previously  in 
apfiarently  good  health. 

With  or  without  extravasation  from  mucous  surfaces,  the  patholoorical  con- 
ditions standing  in  immediate  connection  with  the  liemorrhage,  as  in  cases  of 
scorbutus,  relate  either  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels,  to 
morbid  blood-changes,  or  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  these  different  conditions 
being  perhaps  combined.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  hemorrhage  may 
depend  on  multiple  capillary  embolism. 

Simple  purpura  does  not  in  general  denote  a  grave  condition.  But  puqiura 
lismorrhagioa  involves  danger  from  the  same  sources  as  scorbutus,  namely, 
lo«s  of  blood  from  the  different  outlets  of  the  body  and  extravasation  into 
serous  cavities,  the  brain,  lungs,  etc.     Exclusive  of  these  sources  of  danger, 
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recovery,  under  judicious  treatment,  may  be  expected.  Occurring  in  con- 
nection with  other  important  diseases,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  from  the 
latter. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  cases  of  purpura  haemorrhagica  are,  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  increase  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
arrest  or  restraint  of  hemorrhage.  With  reference  to  these  objects,  the  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  varied,  and  digestion  is  to  be  aided  by  tonic  reme- 
dies, together  with  wine  or  spirits  in  small  quantity  if  the  immediate  efff*ct 
be  good.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  always  discriminating  purpura  from 
scorbutus,  and  of  there  being  ground  for  supposing  that  the  same  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  exists  in  both  affections,  the  treatment  should  embrace 
the  dietetic  and  other  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in 
cases  of  scorbutus.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  especially 
recommended.  This  remedy  has  the  advantage  of  being  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  if  added  to  a  proper  quantity  of  water  and  syrup.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  every  two  hours.  Haemostatics  are  to  be 
given  with  reference  to  'the  hemorrhage.  The  gallic  acid,  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  are  remedies  which  may  be  employed. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  thij 
affection.  According  to  a  German  author,  Henoch,  ergpt,  in  large  doses,  is 
useful  in  arresting  or  restraining  the  hemorrhage,  and  he  cites  this  fact  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  a 
pathological  element.^ 

HsDmatophilia,  or  a  Hemorrhagic  Diathetii. 

A  remarkable  liability  to  hemorrhages  exists  in  some  persons  as  an  innat<f 
constitutional  peculiarity.  A  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  sometimes  mallife^t«*d 
directly  after  birth  by  bleeding  from  the  umbilicus,  with  difficulty  restrained, 
and  death  often  taking  place  from  the  loss  of  blood.  The  diathesis  is  gene- 
rally manifested  during,  or  shortly  after,  dentition  ;  and  is  shown  by  profos^ 
bleeding  from  slight  wounds.  Persons  having  this  diathesis  in  a  marked 
degree  continue  to  lose  blood  from  an  insignificant  wound,  all  efforts  to  arrest 
the  hemorrhage  proving  inefiTectual,  until  syncope  occurs,  which  may  prove 
fatal ;  and,  if  not  fatal,  the  loss  of  blood  induces  a  notable  degree  of  anaemia. 
The  hemorrhagic  diathesis  also  leads  to  extensive  extravasations  within  and 
beneath  the  integument,  resulting  from  slight  contusions.  Hemorrhage,  not 
traumatic,  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons  with  this  diathesis,  especially  taking 
place  from  the  nostrils,  but  sometimes  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  stomach. 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  kidneys.  Children  affected  in  a  marked  degree  with 
this  diathesis  rarely  live  to  adult  age ;  but  in  some  instances  the  diathe»i5 
diminishes  or  ceases  after  childhood ;  and,  if  it  continue  in  a  modeniie  or 
slight  degree,  it  may  not  interfere  with  good  health  and  longevity.  Tht* 
diathesis  is  often,  not  always,  hereditary,  and  is  sometimes  perpetuated  in 
several  successive  generations,  being  confined  to  certain  members  of  a  family. 
Persons  with  this  diathesis  have  been  called  '*  bleeders."  In  the  latter  pari 
of  the  last  century,  an  account  was  given  in  the  New  York  Medical  Repos^i- 
tory  of  a  bleeder  family  in  which  the  diathesis  could  be  traced  back  nearly 
one  hundred  years.     Males  are  affected  oftener  than  females. 

Like  other  inherited  conditions,  this  diathesis  sometimes  skips  over  eoe 
generation  and  appears  in  the  next.  It  is  oftener  transmitted  to  sons  than 
to  daughters.  There  may  be  nothing  indicative  of  either  this  diathesis  or 
aught  abnormal  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  hemorrhage,  which  is  with  di& 

1   Vide  Jaoooud,  op,  cU, 
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culty  controlled,  following  an  accidental  puncture  or  abrasion,  or,  perhaps, 
tiie  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Nothing  had  been  ascertained  respecting  the  blood 
which  will  account  for  the  diathesis.  It  is  not  dependent  on  hjpinosis, 
although  the  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  defi- 
cient coagulation.  Late  researches  have  shown  that  the  coagulability  of 
fibrin  is  not  inherent  altogether  in  this  constituent,  but  that  other  factors 
are  requisite.  There  may  be  defects  pertaining  to  the  latter  which  are  yet 
to  be  ascertained.  An  abnormal  thinness  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  arte- 
ries has  been  found  in  several  instances.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
has  been  conjectured  as  affording  a  rational  explanation. 

The  treatment  having  reference  to  the  diathesis  consists  of  measures  to 
promote  assimilation  and  invigorate  the  system,  namely,  a  nutritious  diet, 
out-of-door  life,  and  tonic  remedies.  By  these  measures  we  may  hope  to  aid 
in  removing  the  diathesis.  Wounds  are,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
avoided.  The  diathesis  may  constitute  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  sur- 
gical operations  which  are  not  unavoidable.  When  hemorrhage  occurs, 
either  from  wounds  or  spontaneously,  local  measures  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood  are  to  be  resorted  to  if  practicable  ;  and  hsemostatic  remedies  are  to  be 
^iven  internally. 
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A  SUPPLEMENTARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RESEARCHES 

OF  KOCH  AND  OTHERS, 

TOOETHEB  WITH  THB  BBABINOB  OF  TBB8E  BB8BABCBBS  ON  TUB 

ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMLNT  OF 

PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

WITHIN  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
Fifth  Edition  of  this  work,  there  liave  been  important  developments  in 
our  knowledge  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  through  the  researches  of  Koch  and 
others.  A  large  proportion  of  the  medical  literature  in  all  countries,  during 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  devoted  to  these  researches,  and  the  importance 
of  their  bearings  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat* 
ment  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  very  great.  A  concise  exposition  of  these 
recent  developments  and  their  practical  bearings  is  called  for,  not  waiting  for 
another  edition  of  this  work. 

The  communication,  by  Villemin,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1865,  of  facts  demonstrating  the  inoculability  of  tuberculous  disease,  tore* 
shadowed  the  more  recent  discovery  by  Koch.  The  objections  and  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  accepting  the  conclusion  that  inoculability  involved  the 
existence  of  a  specific  cause  or  virus,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  removed 
before  Koch's  discovery.  The  latter  discovery  was  announced  in  1882.  It 
embraced :  firtt^  the  demonstration  of  the  presence,  invariably,  in  tuber* 
culous  products,  of  a  micro-organism,  described  as  rod-shaped,  motionless, 
of  a  length  double  that  of  its  width,  and  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
blood -corpuscles ;  and,  second^  the  fact  that  this  organism  is  not  found  in  other 
than  tuberculous  morbid  products.  Thus  far,  a  pathological  connection 
of  some  kind  between  the  organism  and  the  disease  was  established,  but  not 
the  conclusion  that  the  organism  is  the  causative  agent  of  the  diseu^e.  A 
third  constituent  of  the  discovery  was  the  complete  isolation  of  the  organism 
from  all  tuberculous  matter  by  a  series  of  cultivations,  and  the  production 
of  the  disease  in  certain  animals  by  inoculation  with  the  organism  after  the 
cultivation  had  been  carried  through  several  generations,  a  large  number  of 
inoculations  having  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  successful.  In  this  way 
the  causative  agency  of  the  organism  was  demonstrated.  Assuming  the 
validity  of  the  discovery  as  thus  constituted,  pulmonary  phthisis  is  an  in- 
fectious disease  caused  by  a  particular  parasitic  micro-organism,  and  thereby 
communicable.  Koch  distinguished  this  parasite  as  the  baciUui  tuber • 
ciiiosis. 

The  well-known  character  of  Koch  as  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  ob- 
server, the  time  and  labor  which  he  gave  to  the  subject  before  the  announce- 
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ment  of  the  discovery,  and  the  manner  in  which  iUwas  announced,  led  to 
its  immediate  consideration  by  {xathologists  in  all  countries.  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  discovery  so  important  and  so  much  at  variance  with  prevailin;; 
opinions,  at  once  excited  universal  interest.  Everywhere  zealous  observers 
were  incited  to  verify  or  to  disprove  the  observations  on  which  the  discovery 
was  based.  The  result  is  a  confirmation  of  the  discovery.  The  researclit* 
of  others,  added  to  those  of  the  discoverer,  have  already  developed  additional 
facts.  The  field  of  research,  however,  offers  a  wide  scope  for  continued 
investigations.  The  practical  bearings  of  the  knowledge  already  acquired, 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  are,  probably,  only  the  first  fruits  ot  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  bearings  of  the  researches  of  Kocb 
and  others  on  the  pathology,  etiology,  diagna<)i$,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  these  several  aspects  of  the  disease  form  natural  divuioos 
of  the  subjecU 

Beartngi  of  the  Researches  of  Koch  and  others  on  the  Pathology  of  Put- 
monary  Phthisis. — Koch  found  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  invariably  in  miliarr 
tubercles,  in  the  so-called  cheesy  tuberculous  product,  in  phthisical  cavities, 
in  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  in  tubercles  of  the  brain,  in  lymphatir 
glands  which  had  undergone  cheesy  degeneration,  and  in  fungous  granula- 
tions within  joints.  It  has  been  found  by  others  in  tuberculous  afiection  t»t 
the  kidneys,  in  the  sputa  from  phthisical  patients,  in  expectorated  blood,  in 
the  air  of  hospital  wards  occupied  by  patients  afiTected  with  phthisiis  and  iti 
the  purulent  discharge  from  a  perineal  fistula.  The  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
products  are  shown  to  be  essentially  identical  by  the  presence  of  the  laciliu* 
in  each.  Regarding  this  parasite  as  the  criterion  of  tubercle,  its  pretaenrr 
demonstrates  tiie  identity  of  the  two  forms  of  tuberculous  diseaf^,  wLid. 
were  regarded  by  Virchow,  Niemeyer,  and  others  as  distinct  afTections,  aii<i 
which  it  was  proposed  to  distinguish  by  difiTerent  names.  I  refer  to  the  m.*- 
called  miliary  tubercles,  and  the  collections  of  cheesy  matter  constituting  ibt 
anatomical  characteristic  of  ordinary  phthisis.  The  latter  was  oonsidered  a> 
a  particular  form  of  pneumonia,  and  not  a  tuberculous  afi'ection.  Accordinf 
to  the  researches  of  Koch,  the  pearl  disease  (perlsucht)  of  cattle,  a  cbet>7 
glandular  disease  of  swine,  and  a  disease  of  fowls,  are  identical  with  thr 
tuberculous  disease  of  man,  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  being  present  in  alL 

The  doctrine  that  a  tuberculous  affection  always  involves  the  agency  of  a 
parasite  renders  necessary  an  essential  modification  of  the  views  hiiberto 
generally  held  in  regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  phthisis.    Tbr 
disease,  according  to  the  parasitic  doctrine,  is  primarily  looal.      It  is  not 
purely  a  constitutional  afiTection  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  um. 
An  essential  primary  local  event  is  the  presence  of  the  bacillus.     Without 
the  parasite  tlie  local  processes  would  not  take  place.     Nevertheless,  il>e 
facts  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  as  proving  a  tuberculotts  conMttn* 
tion  or  diathesis,  and  cachexia,  remain  in  full  force.     There  is  not  that  eon* 
plete  conflict  between  past  and  present  pathological  views  which  may  at  f^ni 
appear.     Although,  as  just  stated,  the  tuberculous  affection  is  primanly  local, 
certain  concurrent,  co-operating  conditions  are  essential,  which*  in  the  pfttnt 
state  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  referred  to  the  constitution,  and  which  naj 
be  said  now,  as  hitherto,  to  constitute  a  tuberculous  diathesis.     A  furtW 
consideration  of  this  point  belongs  more  appropriately  under  the  btsd  vt 
Etiology. 

The  extension  of  the  tuberculous  affection  to  different  portioDS  of  tl.« 
body  is  to  be  explained,  in  accordance  with  the  parasitic  doctrine,  by  H ' 
invasion  and  formation  of  new  colonies  of  bacilli  in  proximate  sitnatiom ;  ^ 
the  inhalation  of  the  parasites  into  new  situations  within  the  longs ;  by  mff^- 
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tion  through  the  lymphatics ;  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a  general  diffusion  by 
means  of  the  circulation  of  infected  blood.  It  is  probable  that  co-operating 
constitutional  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  the  dissemination  of  tlie 
disease  in  situations  other  than  its  primary  seat. 

Bearings  of  the  Researches  of  Koch  and  others  on  the  Etiology  of  Pnl- 

monary  Phthisis The  pai-asitic  doctrine,  of  course,  involves  a  specific  local 

cause  as  essential  for  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  This  doctrine 
accords  D\'ith  clinical  experience  in  disproving  the  agency  of  non-tuberculous 
local  affections  which  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  causative  of  the 
disease,  to  wit,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  bronchial  hemorrhage. 
The  doctrine  excludes  traumatism  as  adequate  for  the  causation.  But,  the 
inquiry  arises,  how  is  the  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  a 
congenital  tendency  or  heredity,  and  with  the  agency  of  various  causes 
which,  as  experience  conclusively  shows,  exert  their  effect,  in  some  way, 
through  the  constitution?  The  parasitic  doctrine  cannot  disprove  facts  which 
render  certain  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis. 
This  predisposition  or  diathesis  involves  certain  local  conditions  on  the  con- 
currence of  which  the  development  of  the  disease  depends  not  less  than  on 
the  presence  of  the  special  causative  agent,  that  is,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
For  grow^th  and  multiplication,  the  parasitic  organisms  must  have  a  suitable 
soil.  The  suitable  soil  consists  of  the  concurrent  local  conditions  on  which 
the  development  of  the  disease  depends.  The  nature  of  these  conditions, 
and  in  what  way  they  constitute  the  constitutional  predisposition  or  diathesis, 
our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  comprehend.  Their  existence 
and  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence  with  the  presence  of  the  special  cause, 
are  logical  conclusions  based  on  clinical  experience.  That  this  predisposition 
may  be  either  congenital,  or  inherited,  or  acquired,  and  that  confinement 
within  doors,  a  humid  atmosphere,  depressing  emotions,  etc.,  are  causative  of 
phthisis  by  inducing  this  predisposition,  are  truths  not  invalidated  by  the 
parasitic  doctrine,  which  requires,  in  addition  to  the  causative  conditions, 
local  and  general,  referable  to  a  constitutional  predisposition,  the  presence  of 
the  specific  cause,  namely,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  predisposing  con- 
ditions constitute  a  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  specific  cause.  Tliis 
susceptibility  varies  in  its  degree  in  difierent  persons.  If  it  be  wanting,  the 
specific  cause  is  without  effect. 

In  respect  of  the  facts  just  stated,  pulmonary  phthisis  does  not  differ  from 
certain  other  infectious  diseases.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  and  the  eruptive 
fevers,  require  concurrent  conditions  inherent  in  the^brganism  for  the  action 
of  their  specific  causes.  After  these  diseases  have  been  once  experienced, 
these  concurrent  conditions,  in  which  consists  the  susceptibility  to  the  specific 
causes,  are  destroyed.  Thereafter  the  specific  causes  are  no  longer  ca|)able 
of  producing  the  diseases ;  in  other  words,  the  susceptibility  is  extinguished. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  nature  of  those  predisposing 
conditions  is  as  incomprehensible  as  those  which  constitute  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  specific  agent  in  the  causation  of  phthisis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  susceptibility  to  phthisis  is  not  defitroyed  by  the  disease.  After  recovery, 
|Mittents  are  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  phthisis 
resembles  certain  other  infectious  diseases;  intermittent  fever  and  relapsing 
fever  are  examples. 

The  bacilli  of  tubercle,  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  doubtless  have 
gained  entrance  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  inspired  air.  The  |)arasite  is 
contained  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  desicca- 
tion. From  this  source  and  from  the  expired  breath  of  those  affected  with 
phthisis,  the  atmosphere  derives  it.     The  conditions  for  its  multiplication 
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may  perhaps  exist  out  of  the  body.  Experiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
in  certain  animals  the  disease  may  be  caused  by  Imcilli  contained  in  aliment. 
Possibly,  bacilli  may  find  their  way  into  the  circulation  through  external 
abrasions  or  wounds.  Laennec  supposed  that  he  contracted  the  disease  by 
inoculation  through  a  wound  produced  by  a  saw  in  making  an  autopsy  of  a 
subject  dead  with  phthisis. 

Whether  or  not  phthisis  is  communicable,  has  long  been  a  mooted  qu^f- 
tion.  If  the  parasitic  doctrine  be  accepted,  this  question  is  definitively  settled. 
The  disease  may  be  communicated.  The  bacillus  is  a  eoniagium  rivmm. 
But,  as  must  be  admitted,  it  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  that  clinical  experience 
has  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  communicability  of  the 
disease.  Considering  the  great  frequency  of  the  disease,  it  would  »eem,  a.^ 
stated  by  a  writer  on  this  subject,  that  if  phthisis  be  communicable,  it  hhould 
be  one  of  the  diseases  which  are  most  highly  contagious.'  Yet  the  disea««e  does 
not  prevail  among  physicians,  nurses,  attendants,  and  fellow-patients  who  are 
exposed  for  a  long  period  to  an  atmosphere  which  must  be  charged  with  the 
specific  cause.  Belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  as  far  as  proof  from 
clinical  experience  is  concerned,  has  rested  on  a  limited  number  of  striking 
instances,  as  when  the  wife  or  the  husband  of  a  phthisical  patient  becomes 
affected ;  and  there  is  room  for  the  criticism  that,  in  view  of  the  great  pre- 
valence of  phthisis,  tliese  instances  may  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence. 
Now,  if,  for  the  development  of  this  disease,  bacilli  be  essential,  and  ihe^ 
be  derived  from  those  affected  with  phthisis,  the  communicability  cannot  be 
denied.  The  apparently  conflicting  facts  obtained  by  clinical  experience, 
however,  remain,  but  they  cannot  disprove  the  conclusion  based  on  our  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  special  cause.  With  this  knowledge,  clinical  exfieriemr 
must  be  reconciled.     The  apparent  conflict  may  be  thus  explained  : — 

In  those  who  do  not  contract  the  disease,  notwithstanding  more  or  less  ex* 
posure  to  the  contagion,  the  susceptibility  is  feeble  or  wanting.  On  theotber 
hand,  if  this  susceptibility  exist,  especially  in  a  marked  degree,  the  disease 
may  be  developed  without  any  apparent  exposure.  In  view  of  the  prpva- 
lence  of  phthisis,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  inhalation  of  bacilli.  The 
immunity  from  the  disease  depends  on  the  absence,  not  of  the  bacilli,  but  <4 
that  susceptibility  due  to  the  unknown  concurrent  conditions  which  coo^tituir 
the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis.  The  susceptibility  may  be  in- 
born, or  it  may  be  acquired.  Clinical  facts,  moreover,  show  that,  havirj 
existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  may  cease  to  exist,  either  spontancoo^ij 
or  as  a  result  of  agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  its  destruction.  The  sponta- 
neous disappearance  ot  the  susceptibility  will  explain  the  aelf-limitalion  ci 
phthisis  in  certain  cases. 

Bearingiofthe  Researches  of  Koch  and  othen  on  the  Diagnonsof  Fuimemary 
Phthisis. — Whatever  may  be  the  views  held  respecting  the  causative  ageacv 
of  the  bacilli  of  tubercle,  clinical  observations  show  that  much  importance  be- 
longs to  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  sputa,  as  regards  the  diagnosb  ot 
pulmonary  phthisis.  During  the  progress  of  the  discfase,  bacilli  are  rare'j 
absent  in  the  sputa.  Their  presence  must  be  regarded  as  positive  proof  of  il>e 
existence  of  phthisis.  An  examination  of  the  sputa  is,  therefore,  desirable  in  all 
cases,  as  furnishing  demonstrative  proof,  even  when  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  are  suflicient  for  the  diagnosis.  But  the  examination  is  especially  im- 
portant when  proof  derived  from  the  other  souroes  is  not  conclusive.  T-** 
skilled  auscultator  meets  with  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  |*  v- 

>  Theodore  Williams. 
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sical  fligna  is  doubtful,  and  thej  who  have  not  self-confidence  as  regards 
their  ability  to  judge  from  these  signs,  are  often  in  dou6t  whether  or  not 
phthisis  exists.  The  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  sputa  determines  the  diagnosis 
in  doubtful  cases.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  proof 
from  my  own  experience.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  ttie 
bacilli  are  not  invariably  present  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients.  A 
negative  result  of  the  examination  must  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  sutii- 
cient  to  exclude  phthisis.  The  micro-parasites  may  be  absent  in  some,  and 
present  in  other  specimens  ;  hence,  the  physician  should  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  a  single  examination  of  the  sputa,  if  bacilli  be  not  discovered. 
Repeated  examinations  are  advisable  before  positively  excluding  the  disease. 
In  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  more  or  less  expectoration,  the  physician 
not  infrequently  is  in  doubt  respecting  the  diagnosis.  If,  in  these  cases,  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  sputa  fail  in  the  discovery  of  bacilli,  the  results 
go  far  towards  the  exclusion  of  phthisis. 

In  cases  of  i)erineal  fistula  associated  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  puru- 
lent discharge  should  be  examined  for  bacilli.  If  these  be  found,  not  only  is 
the  fistula  to  be  regarded  as  tuberculous,  but  the  tuberculous  affection  in  this 
situation  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Bearings  of  the  Researches  of  Koch  and  others  on  the  Prognosis  in  Cases  of 
Pulmonary  Phthisis. — Clinical  observations  appear  to  show  that  the  abund- 
ance of  bacilli  in  the  sputa  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  affection.  We  are  not,  however,  warranted  in  regarding  the 
r(^:4ult  of  a  single  examination,  or  of  examinations  repeated  after  long  inter- 
vals, as  showing  conclusively  that  either  the  affection  is  actively  progressing 
or  that  it  is  non-progressive.  Observations  have  shown  that  at  different  ex- 
aminations made  after  short  intervals  in  the  same  case,  there  may  be  consid- 
erable variations  in  the  number  of  bacilli.  Bacilli  found  in  abundance  on 
H'peated  examinations  made  after  short  intervals,  denote  an  active  progress 
of  the  disease,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  comparatively  few  in  number,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  not  actively  progressing. 

The  absence  of  bacilli,  repeated  examinations  liaving  been  made  in  a  well- 
marked  case  of  phthisis,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  tuberculous  affec- 
tion is  ended,  albeit  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration  continue.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  lesions  incident  to  the 
tuberculous  disease,  and  the  prospect  of  improvement  or  even  recovery  may 
b*  good  notwithstanding  that  the  lungs  are  considerably  damaged.  Several 
striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  them  : — 

A  woman,  aged  about  35,  having  unmistakably  phthisis,  with  abundant 
«*xpectoration,  much  emaciation,  and  hectic  paroxysms  followed  by  night 
Mweating,  was  sent  to  Colorado,  where  she  passed  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  The  improvement  was  marked.  The  expectoration  became  slight, 
she  gained  in  weight,  and  the  febrile  paroxysms  ceased.  The  phthisical  affec- 
tion was  associateil  with  chrrmic  laryngitis  causing  complete  aphonia.  After 
her  return  from  Colorado,  the  physical  signs  showed  that  both  lungs  were 
affected,  a  large  cavity  existing  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung;  but  there 
were  no  bacilli  in  tlie  sputa.  In  view  of  the  latter  fact,  it  seemed  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  tuberculpus  processes  had  ended,  and  that  the  patieQt  bad 
only  to  contend  with  the  lesions  which  these  processes  had  left  behind.  The 
aphonia  continued,  the  patient  being  able  to  8|ieak  in  only  a  husky  whisper. 

There  is  reason  lor  the  l>elief  that,  as  famishing  evidence  of  the  cessation 
of  the  progress  of  tuberculous  disease,  examinations  of  the  sputa  for  bacilli 
will  prove  to  be  of  much  value.     It  may  be  added  that  the  parasitic  doctrine 
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18  in  accordance  with  the  fact  of  self-limitation  in  cases  of  phthisis.  In  mo<^t, 
if  not  all,  parasitic  diseases,  the  parasites  die  out  after  a  certain  nuniber  o< 
generations.  In  relapsing  fever,  for  example,  the  spirilla  cease  to  be  rvpro- 
duced  after  two  or  three  generations,  and  sometimes  Uie  disease  ends  with 
the  death  of  a  single  brood  of  these  parasites.  The  conditions  for  a  series  or' 
successive  generations  are  destroyed,  but  not  permanently,  inasmuch  as  th" 
disease  may  be  experienced  more  than  once.  In  the  cases  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  which  end  in  recovery  without  the  employment  of  any  mea^un^ 
of  treatment  either  hygienic  or  medicinal,  in  other  words,  the  cases  endinn 
from  self-limitation,  the  bacilli,  after  a  certain  number  of  generations,  an: 
no  longer  reproduced,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  essential  concurrent 
conditions  ceasing  to  exist  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  supposed  that  thi^ 
is  the  explanation  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  cas^  in  which  nou- 
progression  of  the  disease  and  recovery  are  attributed  to  treatmenL 

Bearings  of  the  Researches  of  Koch  and  other i  on  the  Treatment  of  Puimo^ 
nary  Phthisis, — The  first  question  which  arises  when  the  attention  is  directt*^! 
toward  the  treatment,  relates  to  the  'prevention  of  pulmonary  phthisic. 
Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parasitic  doctrine,  what  preventive 
measures  are  indicated?  If  an  essential  element  in  the  etiology  be  the 
presence  in  the  air-passages  of  bacilli,  it  is,  of  course,  a  rational  object  in  xh^ 
prophylaxis  to  prevent  their  introduction.  In  other  words,  if  the  disease  de- 
pend on  a  contagixun  vivum,  non-exposure  thereto  is  desii'able.  If  this 
efficient  cause  can  be  avoided,  phthisis  cannot  be  developed.  Here  we  ar*' 
met  by  the  fact  that  of  those  who  are  largely,  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which 
is  known  to  contain  bacilli  in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  disease  is  devtl- 
oped  in  such  a  small  number  of  instances  that  its  occurrence  seems  explicable' 
by  mere  coincidence.  This  fact,  as  has  been  seen,  shows  that  individual  pre- 
disposition as  a  factor  in  the  causation  is  not  less  essential  than  the  pre<eD<T 
of  bacilli.  It  seems  that  if  the  susceptibility  due  to  predisposition  be  «anu 
ing,  the  exposure,  be  it  never  so  much,  to  the  contagium  vivum^  is  without 
effect,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  susceptibility  be  great,  the  disease  may 
be  developed,  although  there  may  be  no  apparent  evidence  of  any  exposure. 
Phthisis  is  a  disease  so  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  that  tliere  an* 
few  persons  who  can  avoid  the  inhalation  of  the  micro- parasite.  If  the  8a«- 
ceptibility  exist,  the  frequent  or  long-continued  inhalation  of  an  infecteti 
atmosphere  is  not  necessary.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  susceptibility  do  dk 
exist,  there  is  immunity  from  the  disease  no  matter  how  largely  charse<l 
with  bacilli  may  be  the  atmosphere  which  persons  respire. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  to  avoid  the  disease  by  the  exclusion  of  bacilli,  i: 
would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the  predisposition  exists  or  nou  But. 
with  our  present  knowledge,  this  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  An  hereditary  tendency  may  be  suspected ;  but  in  families  many 
members  of  which  become  phthisical,  some  members  do  not  manifest  tbv 
predisposition.  Feebleness  of  constitution,  the  symptoms  which  are  aoppo^ 
to  denote  scrofula  in  childhood,  etc.,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  of  mocl; 
weight  as  criteria  of  a  tuberculous  predisposition.  The  only  positive  evidenrv 
is  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  this  evidence,  of  course,  comes  too 
late  for  prophylaxis. 

To  say  that  no  precautions  are  to  be  taken  against  the  communicaition  <»' 
phthisis  would  be  irrational.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  tlierv  arr 
different  degrees  of  predisposition  in  different  persons.  There  may  be  «o 
little  susceptibility  in  some  persons,  that  the  disease  is  only  developed  afttr 
prolonged,  great  exposure,  such  as  is  incident  to  the  marital  relation.  Again, 
although  tliere  be  marked  predisposition,  it  may  be  that  bacilli  or  ti.<  :r 
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germs,  if  inhaled,  fail  to  iSnd  lodorment  in  the  alveoli.  It  is  well  known  that 
persons  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  conta<2^ion  of  other  diseases,  by  no  means 
invariably  contract  these  diseases,  although  their  subsequent  occurrence  sliows 
that  susceptibility  was  not  wanting.  No  one  doubts  that  typhus  fever  is  a 
contagious  disease ;  many  of  those  exposed  to  the  contagium  contract  this 
disease.  But  not  a  few  after  much  exposure  escape,  and  the  disease  is  not 
infrequently  developed  in  those  who  had  previously  been  much  exposed 
without  contracting  it.  The  same  is  measurably  true  of  other  contagious 
diseiises. 

The  preventive  measures  which  are  rationally  indicated  are  the  separation, 
in  hospitals,  of  tuberculous  from  non-tuberculous  patients  ;  in  private  practice 
interdicting  the  occupancy  of  the  same  bed,  and  if  consistent  with  tiie  duties 
of  humanity,  the  same  room  at  night,  with  patients  affected  with  phthisis ; 
the  freest  possible  ventilation  of  rooms  occupied  by  phthisical  patients,  and 
the  disinfection  of  the  sputa.  Sanitaria  and  health  resorts  in  which  tuber- 
culous patients  are  brought  into  close  proximity  to  patients  affected  with 
other  diseases,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Of  greater  importance  than  these  measures  of  prophylaxis,  are  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  constitutional  pre<lisposition  to  piithisis.  It  is 
probable  that,  by  means  of  hygienic  measures,  a  congenital  predisposition 
may  be  removed,  and  tliat  its  acquirement  may  be  prevented.  A  good 
climate,  life  in  the  open  air,  and  an  adequate  alimentation  are  measures  to 
be  relied  upon  for  those  ends.  If  the  most  favorable  hygienic  surroundings 
could  be  secured  for  every  one,  from  infancy  onward,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  phthisis  would  be  comparatively  a  rare  disease  from  the  lack  of 
that  essential  factor — a  tuberculous  predisposition.  In  this  way  phthisis  is 
to  be  brought  into  the  category  of  preventable  diseases. 

Directing  attention  now  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  this 
question  at  once  suggests  itself:  Inasmuch  as  the  tuberculous  processes 
require  the  presence  of  bacilli,  cannot  these  be  destroyed  ?  What  a  boon  to 
humanity  would  be  the  discovery  of  means  for  this  end !  Is  there  not  a 
parasiticide  which  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  these  micro- 
organisms, by  means  of  the  inspired  air,  and  which  will  effect  their  destruc- 
tion without  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  surrounding  tissues;  or  if  this  be 
impracticable,  may  there  not  be  some  medicinal  agent  which,  administered 
internally,  will  effect  the  desired  end  ?  Although  Koch's  discovery  is  so 
recent,  many  observations  have  already  been  made  in  the  directions  denoted 
by  these  inquiries.  Thus  far  the  results  have  been  negative.  Experiments 
have  been  made  with  several  of  the  articles  which  are  known  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  micro-organisms,  namely,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodoform,  bromine, 
alcohol,  arsenious  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boracic  acid,  and  salicylate  of 
floda.  Different  methods  of  the  employment  of  parasiticides  have  been  tried, 
namely,  by  inhalation,  by  injection  into  the  air  passages,  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  and  by  internal  administration.^ 

The  difiiculties  attending  the  local  emplojrroent  of  parasiticides  are  great. 
The  insufflation  of  pulverized  substances  is  evidently  useless ;  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  carried  beyond  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  Gases  and  medicated 
vapors  probably  lose  much  of  their  activity  before  reaching  the  alveoli.  The 
effects  of  injections  through  the  chest  wall  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
cavities  can  only  be  exerted  within  limited  portions  of  the  lungs.  The 
aflministration  by  either  subcutaneous  injections  or  the  mouth,  promises  mo*<t. 

I  f7«^<'  report  of  experiments  by  Hiller,  of  B«*rliD,  in  Verhan  Itungen  det  CongrtMttM  J'iir 
fnnrre  Jledicin,  Ztoeiter  Coivjress  yehalten  zu  \ycisbadeny  April,  lb83. 
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But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  parasiticidical  agents  must  traTerse  to  t 
greater  or  less  extent  the  systemic  circulation  before  reaching  the  colonies  c^ 
bacilli,  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  if  the  latter  can  be  in  this  way  destroyed. 
The  object,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  abandoned  in  conseqaenoe  of 
apparent  difficulties.  Clinical  experience  is  the  only  test  of  what  can  be 
accomplished,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  continued  experimental  obfieryations 
will  lead  to  successful  treatment  by  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  parasites. 
Experimental  observations  are  warrantable  provided  the  substances  employed 
to  destroy  the  parasites  do  not  injure  the  tissues  or  act  as  poisons  on  the 
patients.  Herein  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  successful  employment  dC 
anti-parasitic  agents. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  the  chief  object  in  the  treatment  of  polmon- 
ary  phthisis,  now  as  hitherto,  is  the  removal  of  the  concurrent  condition^ 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  micro-organisms  which,  as 
it  is  assumed,  are  the  causative  agents  of  the  disease.  These  conearrvnt 
conditions  constitute  the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis,  or,  when  the 
development  of  the  disease  has  taken  place,  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Clin- 
ical observations  show  that  these  necessary  conditions,  the  nature  of  which  is 
unknown,  vary  in  degree  in  different  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  This 
fact  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  endeavor  to  extend  the  agency  of 
different  measures  of  treatment.  The  conditions  sometimes  cease  to  exist 
spontaneously,  the  multiplication  of  the  special  causative  agents  no  kmger 
continues,  and  tiie  disease  ends  favorably  by  self-limitation.  To  the  degree 
and  the  duration  of  the  concurrent  conditions,  irrespective  of  measures  of 
treatment,  is  to  be  attributed  more  or  less  agency  either  toward  recovery  or 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  decide,  however,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed 
to  this  agency  in  particular  cases  of  pulmonary  phtliisis,  it  must  be  confess^ 
is  by  no  means  easy.  AH  that  can  be  said  is,  that  an  uncertain  amount  ot 
allowance  therefor  is  to  be  made  in  judging  of  the  probable  influence  of  dif- 
ferent measures  of  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the 
disease,  on  the  one  hand  to  recovery  by  self-limitation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  persistent  progress,  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  «'hich 
has  for  its  object  to  decide  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  pursued  in 
individual  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  parasitic  doctrine  has  not, 
as  yet,  shed  light  on  measures  of  treatment  directed  against  the  tuberculott> 
cachexia.  The  researches  of  Koch  and  others  have  extended  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Their  practical  bear- 
ings on  diagnosis  and  prognosis  are  important,  and  they  have  opened  np  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  prophylaxis  which  may  lead  to  useful  results.  But  t< 
regards  hygienic  and  medicinal  agencies  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  vt 
have  thus  far  acquired  nothing  beyond  the  rational  views  and  the  lessons  ot 
experience  by  which  physicians  were  guided  prior  to  the  discovery  of  tbt* 
bacillus  tuberculosis.  These  views  and  lessons  remain  unaffected  by  the  di:»- 
covery.  In  the  adaptation  to  individual  cases  of  phthisis  of  remedies,  diet. 
regimen,  and  climatic  changes,  we  are  to  continue  in  the  endeavor  to  judgt 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience,  and  it  is  not  less  a  duty  now  than 
heretofore  to  accumulate  facts  which  have  practical  bearings  irrespective  u 
any  doctrine. 
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Thb  examinations  of  sputa  on  which  the  author's  experience  up  to  this  time 
has  been  based,  were  made  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  Dr.  Wmi  H.  Flint,  and 
Dr.  U.  M.  Biggs.    The  method  employed  in  these  examinations  is  subjoined. 

£liiRLicu's  Modified  Method  Foft  the  Detection  of  the  Bacillus  of 

Tubercle. 

This  process  may  be  divided  into  three  steps. 

(1)  The  preparation  of  the  sputum  for  staining. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  the  staining  fluid,  the  staining  of  the  sputum  and 
its  preparation  for  the  microscopical  examination. 

(3)  The  microscopical  recognition  of  the  bacilli. 

First  Step. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  sputum  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and 
placed  upon  the  centre  of  a  carefully  cleansed  cover-glass.  A  second  clean 
rover-glass  is  then  firmly  pressed  upon  the  first  until  the  sputum  is  equally 
distributed  upon  the  opposed  surfaces  of  both  glasses.  The  covers  are  then 
separated,  by  gentle  lateral  traction,  and  placed  aside,  with  the  sputum 
upward,  until  the  latter  is  almost  or  quite  dry.  The  covers  are  then  passed 
a  few  times  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  or  of  an  alcohol  lamp, 
after  which  the  sputum  is  ready  for  staining. 

Sec^ind  Step. 

The  staining  fluid  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  filtrate  from  a  mixture  of  an i- 
lineoil  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine.  The  aniline  oil  is  first 
thoroughly  shaken  in  a  flask,  with  pure  water,  until  the  latter  assumes  a 
milky  appearance.  It  is  desirable  that  such  a  quantity  of  oil  be  added  to  the 
water  that  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  will  appear  on  the  surface  when  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand  a  moment.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate, 
which  is  nearly  colorless,  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  or  a  large 
watch-glass. 

A  few  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  are  now  added  to 
the  filtrate,  the  proportion  being  about  ten  drops  of  the  fuchsine  solution  to 
ov/b  fluidounce  of  the  filtrate.     The  staining  fluid  is  t lien  ready  for  use. 

The  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  or  watch-glass,  is  now  placed  over  a  water- 
bath  and  the  staining  fluid  heated  until  a  little  vapor  is  seen  rising  from  its 
surface.  The  cover-glasses  are  next  gently  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Htainiug  fluid  and  allowed  to  float,  with  the  side,  upon  which  the  sputum  is 
spread  downward,  for  about  fifteen  miqutes,  the  fluid  being  kept  uniformly  at 
the  point  of  gentle  evaporation,  during  that  time,  by  regulation  of  the  flame 
beneath  the  water-bath. 

If  it  seem  desirable,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  subject  the  sputum  to  a  longer 
action  of  the  staining  fluid,  the  covers  may  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  and  allowed  to  remain  24  hours  in  the  cold  fluid ;  at  the  end  of  which 
interval  the  process  of  heating  should  be  adopted  as  above  described  and  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  After  proper  exposure  of  the  sputum  to  the  stain- 
ing fluid,  according  to  either  of  the  above  methods,  the  covers  are  removed 
and  the  sputum  is  seen  to  be  colored  red.  The  covers  are  then  washed,  an 
instant,  in  pure  water,  to  remo^'c  any  excess  of  the  fluid,  and  next  immersed 
for  a  moment  in  a  watery  solution  of  pure  white  nitric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
ol'  1  to  5.  Most  of  the  color  is  abstracted  from  the  sputum  by  the  nitric  acid 
72 
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solution,  and  all  the  bacilli,  save  those  of  tubercle,  are  decolorized.  The  cover- 
glass  is  next  quickly  dipped  into  pure  water,  to  remove  any  excess  of  nitrii* 
acid,  and  its  surface  which  has  not  the  layer  of  sputum  upon  it  carefully  wipftl 
dry  with  a  piece  of  soft  muslin.  A  drop  of  glycerine  is  now  put  u|)on  a  mi- 
croscopic  slide  and  the  cover-glass  placed  upon  this,  with  the  sputum  dowo- 
ward. 

Thibd  Step. 

The  bacilli  are  recognized  under  the  microscope  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  retnined  their  red  color  while  all  other  bacteria  have  been  decoloriz^L 
The  bacillus  of  leprosy  forms  the  only  exception  to  the  above  rule.  The  di* 
ameter  of  the  bacilli  is  from  about  ^  to  |  that  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Their 
form  is  not  especially  distinctive,  although  many  of  the  rods  present  a  some- 
what  characteristic  angular  bend  or  a  crescentic  shape.  Some  of  the  bacilli 
contain  globular  spores  which  are  held  by  some  pathologists  to  denote  that 
rapid  reproduction  of  the  micro-organisms  is  taking  place. 

Sources  op  Error. 

Small  particles  of  the  fuchsine  are  often  precipitated,  and,  although  nsoallv 
amorphous,  may  assume  a  form  resembling  that  of  the  bacilli  of  Koch.  T\k 
sputum  for  the  entire  24  hours  should  be  examined,  as  the  bacilli  are  sofD^-- 
times  absent  from  sputum  collected  during  a  shorter  interval,  even  althou;:h 
present  in  the  expectoration  of  the  same  patient  at  some  other  hour  of  tb^" 
day.  Since  the  micro-organisms  are  often  irregularly  di.«tribiifed  in  the  .«f  u- 
tum,  repeated  examinations  slioiild  be  made  before  a  negative  concludion  n  Na- 
tive to  their  presence  is  reacUeU. 
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ABORTIVE  measures  of  treatment,  114 
Abscess,  fecal,  427 

of  br«iin,  717  {vide  Encephalitis). 

of  kidney,  895 

of  liver,  602 

of  lungs,  pyemic,  184 

of  spleen,  643 

of  stomach,  446 

perinephritic,  807,  907 

retro-pharynff€»al,  4;')! 

snbphrenic,  154,  4G2 
Abscesses  in  heart,  3'il 

metastatic,  33,  86,  184 

multipb>,  in  pyaemia,  86 

pysemic,  in  lungs,  184 
Acephalocysts,  627 
Ai*et(»na>mia,  75 
Acetone,  75 

in  diabetic  urine,  929 
Arholia,  81 
ArhroiocythflBmia,  62 
Aconite,  in  inflammations,  137 
Addison's  disease,  4(^0 

anatomical  characters,  400,  403 

pathological  characters.  402 

clinical  history,  403,  404 

cansation,  40ij 

diagnosis,  405 

prognosis,  4<)6 

treatment,  406 
Ad<>nia,  3^9 
Adenoma,  45 
iEsthesiomf'ter,  769 
Ague  and  fever,  994 

cake,  99«^,  1011 

dumb,  9!«9 

plants,  KHH) 
Air,  inhalation  of  compressed,  69 

swallowing  of,  502 
Akinesia,  770 
Akinesis,  770 
Alalia,  657 
Albumen,  increase  and  diminution  of  in 

bloud.  65,  67,  72 
Albuminuria,  acute,  865 

after  scarlatina,  10r>7 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  865 

in  acute  interstitial  nephritic,  807 

in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  870,  880 

in  congestion  of  kidney,  859,  860 
Alcoholism  or  alcoholismus,  848 

causation,  849 


Alcoholism  or  alcoholismus — 
clinical  history,  849 
prognosis,  850 
diagnosis,  851 
treatment,  851 
Alimentation,  rectal,  440 
Allopathy,  115 
Ammoni»mia,  78 
Amygdalin,  90 
Amyloid  degeneration,  57  (nV/e  Degenerv 

tion,  waxy). 
Amyotrophic  affections,  spinal,  746 
Anaematosis,  375,  308 
Anaemia,  acute  and  chronic,  64 
benign,  375 
causes  of,  64 
cerebral,  6.'>2 
collateral,  26 

idiopathic  or  essential,  64,  375 
symptoms  and  signs  of,  65 
treatment  of,  65 
local,  26,  62 
lymphatic,  389 

of  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  690 
pernicious  or  idiopathic,  392 
clinical  history,  393,  398 
causation,  393 
anatomical  characters,  395 
diagnosis,  398 
prognosis,  399 
treatment,  399 
renal,  858,  860 
secondary,  changes  in,  63 
simple  or  benign,  375 
clinical  history,  376 
diagnosis,  376 
prognosis,  376 
treatment,  376 
splenic,  3^8 
Anesthesia,  769 
Analeptic  treatment,  115 
Analgi'sia,  769 
Anasarca,  34 

Anatomical  characters  of  disease,  20 
Anatomy,  morbid,  20 
Anchylostoma  dutxlenale,  96,  570 
Aneurism,  of  heart  valves,  324,  329 
of  pulmonary  vessels,  196,  201 
partial,  of  heart,  331 
thoracic,  370 

anatomical  characters,  370 
clinical  history,  371 

(  1139  ) 
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Aneurism,  thoracic- 
diagnosis,  372 
prognosis,  372 
treatment,  373 
Anearisms,  embolic,  33 

miliary,  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  6G3 
in  tuberculous  cavities,  270 
Angina,  286 

Ludovici,  458 

pectoris,  340,  366 

clinical  history,  366 
pathological  characters,  367 
prognosis,  367 
diagnosis,  368 
treatment,  369 
Angioma,  44 
Anhydrsemia,  67 
Anthracosis  of  lung,  59,  185 
Antidotes  to  corrosive  and  acrid  poisons, 

441 
Antiscorbutics,  1123 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  370 
Aphasia,  657 

amnesic,  657 

ataxic,  657 

in  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis, 
657 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  670 

in  cerebri tis,  718 

in  hemiplegia,  657  . 

sensory,  Ub3 
Aphemia,  657 
Aphonia,  307,  657 
Aplasia,  51 
Apnoea,  70,  113 

mode  of  dying  by,  113 
Apoplectic  constitution,  671 
Apoplexy,  congestive,  650 

from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  667 

from  embolism  and  thrombosis,  656 

meningeal,  684 

prevention  of,  675 

pulmonary,  274 

spinal,  691 
Appendix  vermiformis,  inflammation  and 

perforation  of,  429 
Arcus  senilis,  56,  355 
Arteries,  terminal,  31 
Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  878,  884 
Arteritis,  196,  664 
Arthritis  deformans,  1115 

pauperum,  1115 

proliferating,  1115 

rheumatic,  acute,  1089 

rheumatoid,  1102,  1115 

simple,  acute,  1095 
Arthropoda,  95 
Ascaris  alata,  572 

lumbricoides,  569,  635 

vermicularis,  571 
Ascites,  596  {vide  Hydroperitoneum). 
Asphyxia,  70 

cause  of  dyspnoea  in,  71 

symptoms  of,  71 
Aspiration,  in  empyema,  151 

in  thoracentesis,  146 


Aspirator,  Dieulafoy*s,  147,  148 

Flint's,  147 
Asthenia,  mode  of  dying  by,  113 

nervous,  778 
Asthma,  253 

clinical  history,  253 

pathological  character,  2r>5 

causation,  256 

diagnosis,  258 

prognosis,  259 

treatment,  259 
hay,  256 
thymic,  304,  305 
Ataxia,  locomotor,  741 

anatomical  characters.  741 
pathological  character,  742 
clinical  history,  742 
diagnosis,  745 
causation,  745 
prognosis,  745 
treatment,  746 
Atelectasis,  186 
acquired,  187 
congenital,  187,  190 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  664 
Athetosis,  817 
Atrophy,  50 

acute  yellow,  of  liver,  613 
brown,  of  heart,  51,  354 

of  liver,  632 
causation  of,  51 

facial,  progressive,  unilateral,  lib 
fatty,  55 

granular,  of  kidney,  876 
neuro-trophic,  51 
numerical,  51 
of  lungs,  204 
of  stomach,  478 
progressive  muscular,  751 

pathological  character,  702 

anatomical  charact«?rs,  752 

clinical  history,  753 

causation,  755 

treatment,  755 
red,  of  liver,  641 
senile,  51 
simple,  51 
Aura  epileptica,  818,  826 


BACILLUS  anthracis,  97 
relation  to  malignant  pustsif  ct 
splenic  fever,  97 
malarise,  1000 
Bacteria,  Cohn's  classification  of,  96 
oolonies  of,  96 

in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  2M* 
in  diphtheria,  1077 
in  variola,  1030 
pathogenic  properties  of,  94 
power  of  reproduction  of,  96 
relation  to  putrefaction  of,  97 
Barometric  pressure,  effects  of  changes  cf  •* 
Basedow's  disease,  3<>4 
Basilar  menindtis,  701  (riis  Menin."' 
tuborculou2i). 
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Bile  passages,  diseases  affecting,  634 

Bilharzia  hsmatobia,  922 

Bilirubin,  59 

Black  tongne,  288 

Blood,  alteration  in  the  gases  of,  68 

changes  in  the  albumen,  fat,  and  in- 
organic salts  of,  72 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in,  70,  71 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in,  71 
increase  and  diminution  of  albumen 

in,  72 
increase  and  diminution  of  water  in, 

62,  65,  67 
increase  of  oxygen  in,  69 
source  of  corpuscles  of,  63 
transfusion  of,  61 
Blood-corpuscles,  changes  in,  63,  374 
emigration  of  white,  36 
regeneration  of  red,  63 
Bloodletting  in  pleuritis  and  other  acute 

intlammations,  133 
Blue  Hue,  on  gums,  in  lead-poisoning,  543 
Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  57*^ 

latus,  96,  573 
Brain,  abscess  of,  717  (vide  Encephalitis), 
ancemia  of,  652 
carcinoma  of,  722 
congestion  of,  648 

embolism  and  thrombosis  of,  654,  6o3 
functional  diseases  of,  764 
hemorrhage  in,  663 
inflammation  and  abscess  of,  717  (vide 

Kncephalitis). 
inflammatory  and  structural  diseases 

of,  717 
induration  of,  720 
sclerosis  of,  720 
softening  of,  655,  702,  717,  721 
tubercle  of,  722 
tumors  of,  722 
Break-bone  fever,  1072  (ride  Dengue). 
Bright*8  disease  of  the  kidneys,  acute,  SH?* 
anatomical  characters,  b63 
clinical  history,  865 
pathological  character,  867 
causation,  HCH 
diagnosis,  801) 
prognosis,  869 
treatment,  869 
chronic  forms  of,  872 
classification  of,  871 
anatomical  charA<*t4'r8,  672 
clinical  history,  878 
pathological  character,  8^.') 
causation,  8^7 
diagnosis,  8h9 
prognosis,  891 
treatment,  892 
Bronchiectasis,  196,  223,  239 
Bronchitis,  227 

acute,  affecting  the  large  bronchial 
tubes,  227,  228 
anatomical  characters,  228 
clinical  hUtory,  228 
pathological  character,  229 
causation,  229 


Bronchitis,  acute — 

diagnosis,  230 
prognosis,  231 
treatment,  231 
in  young  children,  233 
affecting  the  small  bronchial  tubes, 

228,234 
chronic,  239 

anatomical  characters,  239 
clinical  history,  240 
causation,  211 
diagnosis,  241 
prognosis,  241 
treatment,  241 
circumscribed,  228,  239 
fetid,  239,  240 
subacute,  232 
Broncho-pneumonitis,  lb6 
Bronchorrhagia,  269 
Bronchorrhoea,  240 
Bronzed  skin  disease,  400 
Brown  atrophy  of  ht^art,  51,  3.'J4 
Brown  induration  of  lungd,  185 
Bruit  de  diabiey  65 
Buboes,  scarlatinous,  1057 
Buffy  coat,  68 

Bulbar  paralysis,  acute  or  apoplectiform, 
679 
chronic,  726  (ridf  Paralysis,  glosso- 
labio-laryngeal). 
Bulimia,  510 


CACHEXIA,  92 
carcinomatous,  471 
malarial,  998 
tuberculous,  92 
Cscitis,  427 

C»cum,  inflammation  and  perforation  of, 
427 
anatomical  characters,  427 
causes  of,  428 
treatment,  428,  429 
inflammation  and  perforation  <)f  ver. 

mi  form  appendix  of,  429 
painful  tumor  of,  429 
perforation  of,  428 
Caisson  disease,  69 
Calcareous  degeneration,  58 
Calcification  or  cretefaction,  58 
Calculi,  biliary,  521 

passage  of,  521 
intestinal,  496 

renal,  passage  of  along  ur<>ter,  905 
composition  of,  1M»6 
Cancer,  45  (ride  Carcinomn). 

cells,  45,  46 
Cancroid,  47 
Cap5«ulc*s,  suprarenal,  disease  of,  400  (vide 

Addison's  disease). 
Caput  MedussD,  610 
Carcinoma,  45 

gastric,  467  (ride  Cancer  of  st4imach). 
laryngeal,  310 
local  origin  of,  47 
of  brain,  722 
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Carcinom 

of  intestine,  484 
of  kidney,  914 

anatomical  characters,  914 
clinical  history,  916 
diagnosis,  916 
prognosis,  918 
treatment,  918 
of  liver,  624 
of  lung,  282 
of  pancreas,  646 
of  peritoneom,  595 
of  stomach,  467 

anatomical  characters,  467 
clinical  history,  469 
causation,  470 
diagnosis,  470 
prognosis,  472 
treatment,  472 
origin  of  cells  in,  46 
type  of  secondary,  47 
varieties  of,  46 
within  the  chest,  282 
within  the  cranium,  722 
Cardialgia,  501 
Carnification  of  lungs,  126 
Carotids,  ligation  of,  in  epileptic  convul- 
sions, 830 
Caseous  degeneration,  49,  53 
Casts  of  renal  tuhes,  859,  860,  864,  866, 

880 
Catalepsy,  839 
CaUrrh,  228 

autumnal,  257 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  38 
Causes  of  disease,  88 

accessory  or  co-operating,  92 
exciting,  91 

external  or  extrinsic,  88 
internal  or  intrinsic,  88 
mental,  88 
ordinary,  88 
predisposing,  91 
primary,  90 
secondary,  90 
special  or  specific,  88 
traumatic,  90 
Cavities,  pulmonary,  196 
Cells,  definition  of,  40 
reproduction  of,  40 
segmentation  of,  40 
serous  infiltration  of,  in  variola,  1028 
vesicular  or  dropsical  transformation 
of,  in  variola,  1028 
Cephalalgia,  806 

treatment  of,  808 
Cerehral  diseases,  localization  of,  675 
Cerehritis,  717  (vide  Encephalitis). 

diffused  interstitial,  729 
Cervicodynia,  805 
Cestoda,  96,  572 
Chalicosis  pulmonum,  186 
Theesy  degeneration,  49,  53 
Chicken-pox,  1049  (vide  Varicella). 
Chlorosis,  378 

%yptian,  395 


Cholannia,  80 

hepatogenous,  80 
Cholecystitis,  635 
Cholera,  epidemic,  or  Asiatic,  553 
anatomical  characters,  554 
clinical  history,  556 
pathological  character,  559 
causation,  560 
diagnosis,  562 
prognosis,  563 
prophylaxis,  563 
treatment,  565 
infantum,  528,  550 
sicca,  557 
spasmodic,  558 
sporadic,  546 

clinical  history,  546 
pathological  character,  547 
causation,  548 
diagnosis,  548 
prognosis,  549 
treatment,  549 
Cholerine,  556 

Cholesteatoma,  within  craniom,  723 
Cholestersmia,  81,  616,  639 
Chorea,  809 

clinical  history,  809 
pathological  character,  810 
causation,  810 
treatment,  811 
festinans  vel  procursiva,  813 
major,  810 
saltatorea,  812 
scriptorum,  814 
Chthonophagia,  511 
Chylous  ascites,  34,  597 
Chyluria,  924 

Circulatory  sjrstem,  diseases  of,  311 
Cirrhosis  of  kidney,  876 
of  liver,  607 

hyx>ertrophie,  613 
of  lung,  223 
of  stomach,  478 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  454 
Clinical    history    of    diseases,    how  c'» 

tained,  104 
Cloudy  swelling,  54 
Coagula,  ante-mortem,  29,  359 

post-mortem,  29,  358 
Coagulation  of  blood  in  cavities  of  tir 
heart,  28,  358,  359 
symptoms  of,  359 
treatment  of,  359 
in  bloodvessels,  28,  29 
Coagulation  necrosis,  26,  31,  49,  52,  S3 
in  acute  Bright's  disease,  B65 
in  diphtheria,  1077 
in  dysentery,  411 
in  ligation  of  renal  artery,  861 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  330 
in  variola,  1028,  1030 
Coat,  buffy,  68 
Coenurus  cerebralis,  572 
Colic,  from  copper,  545 
from  lead,.  110,  540 

clinical  history,  540 
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Cohe,  from  lead- 
prognosis,  541 
causation,  541 
diagnosis,  542 
treatment,  543 

intestinal,  537 

clinical  history,  537 
diagnosis,  537 
pathological  character,  538 
causation,  538 
prognosis,  539 
treatment,  539 

renal  and  nephro-lithlasis,  904 
Colica  pictonum,  540 
Colitis,  430 
Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  186,  187, 

190 
Colloid  cancer,  46 

degeneration,  57 

material,  57 
Colotomj,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  494 
Columns,  posterior,  sclerosis  of,  741 
Coma,  765 

in  alcoholism,  849 

in  catalepsy,  839 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  667 

in  cerebral  hyperaemia,  650 

in  diabetes,  76,  933 

in  embolism  and  thrombosis,  656 

in  epilepsy,  819 

in  hysteria,  834 

in  insolation,  685 

in  meningeal  hemorrhage,  684 

in  meningitis,  835 

in  typhoid  fever,  954 

in  typhus  fever,  968 

in  ursemia,  635,  866,  883,  8^0 

in  yellow  fever,  1020 

Tigil,  954 
Complication,  definition  of,  91 
Congestion,  activn,  26 

hypostatic,  27,  192 

of  brain,  648 

of  oord,  690 

of  liver,  641 

of  lungs,  ^92 

passive,  26 

renal,  active,  858 
passive,  ^r)9 
Conservatism,  in  treatment  of  disease,  113 
Constipation,  532 

clinical  history,  533 

pathological  character,  533 

causation,  533 

treatment,  &M 
Consumption,  pulmonary,  194  {ride  Phthi- 
sis, pulmonary). 

galloping,  203 
Contagion,  definition  of,  89 
Contagium,  89 

fixed,  89 

volatile,  89 
Convulsions,  epileptiform,  823 

hysterical,  833 

in  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  1006 

in  yellow  fever,  1020    * 


Convulsions — 

Salaam,  813 

tetanic,  841 

uraemic,  in  Bright's  disease,  S82,  883, 
890 
Cor  villosum,  312 
Cord,  spinal  (vide  Spinal  cord). 
Corpora  amylacea,  58,  720,  734,  739,  742 
Coryza,  228 
Costiveness,  532 
Cough,  nervous,  306 
Countenance,  Uippocratic,  109 
Cow-pox,  1042  (vide  Vaccinia). 
Cramp,  814 

writer's,  814  (rufe  Chorea  script orum). 
Cranium,  tumors  within,  722 
Cretefaction,  58 
Croup,  false,  295 

membranous,    295    (vide    Laryngitis 
with  exudation). 

spasmodic,  295,  305 

true,  295  (vide  Laryngitis  with  exn* 
datiou). 
Croupous  inflammation,  38,  295,  1074 
Crusta  inflammatoria,  68 
Cry,  cephalic,  703 

Curative  measures  of  treatment,  114 
Cyanosis,  70 
Cynanche,  286 

contagiosa,  1074 

maligna,  1074 
Cysticerci,  572 

cellulose,  574 
Cysts,  apoplectic,  of  brain,  666 

renal,  910 

varieties  of,  42 


DANCE,  St.  Vitus*8,  809  (vide  Chorea^. 
Davaine,  experiments  of,  94 
Defervescence,  100 
Degeneration,  54 

albnminoua  or  parenchymatous,  39| 

54 
amyloid,  waxy,  or  lardaceous,  57 
calcareous,  58 
caseous,  49,  53 
cheesy,  49,  53 
colloid,  57 

cystic,  of  kidney,  910 
fatty,  55 

fatty,  of  heart,  354 
fatty,  local,  56 
hyaline,  57 
mucoid.  57 
parenchymatous,  39,  54 

of  gastric  tubules,  477 

of  heart,  357 

of  kidney,  859 

of  liver,  621 
waxy,  of  gastric  tubules,  477 

of  intestines,  485 

of  kidneys,  874 

of  liver,  621 

of  Rpleen,  645 

of  stomach,  479 
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DSlire  des  grandeurs,  730 
Delirium  ebriosum,  851  (vicfe  Alcobolism). 
hysterical,  833,  837 
in  Bright's  disease,  883 
in  typhoid  fever,  952 
tremens,  848 
vigilans,  850,  954 
Dementia  paralytica,  727,  773  {vide  Paral- 
ysis, general  cerebral). 
Dengue,  1072 
Dermalgia,  803 

Diabetes,  aoutus  and  acutissimus,  934 
insipidus,  511,  925 
mellitus,  927 

clinical  history,  928 
pathological  characti^r,  73,  928 
causation,  74,  75,  931 
diagnosis,  931 
prognosis,  ^32 
treatment,  934 
coma  in,  76,  933 
Diagnosis,  definition  of,  21,  105 
consideration  of,  105,  IIU 
differential,  107 
by  exclusion,  107 
Diapedesis,  27,  124 
Diarrhcea,  525 

clinical  history,  52G 
causation,  526,  528,  529 
treatment,  527,  529 
colliquative,  202,  529 
fatty,  526 
Diathesis,  92 

hemorrhagic,  1126 
Diathetic  diseases,  92 
Dicrotism  of  pulse,  as  determined  by  the 

sphygmograph,  102 
Digestive  or  chylopoietic  system,  diseases 

of,  407 
Digestive  ulcer  of  stomach,  460,  462 
Dilatation  of  stomach,  473 
Diphtheria,  1074 

anatomical  characters,  1074 
clinical  history,  1078 
pathological  character,  1082 
causation,  1083 
diagnosis,  1084 
prognosis,  1085 
treatment,  1086 
paralysis  following,  1081 
Dipsomania,  510,  512 
Dirt-eating,  511 
Disease,  definition  of,  22 

art  and  nature  in  cure  of.  117 

Basedow's  or  Graves',  3G4 

bronzed  skin,  400 

caisson,  69 

clinical  and  natural  history  of,  104, 

119 
course  of,  105 
diagnosis  of,  105 

differential,  of,  107 
Duchenne's,  741 
duration  of,  121 
dynamic,  20 
elementary  forms  of,  122 


Disease^ 

extinction  of  susceptibility  to,  04 

functional,  definition  of,  20 

germ  theory  of,  93 

gross  appearances  of,  25 

Hodgkin's,  380,  388  (vide  Pseudo-Ua. 
oocythsmia). 

individuality   of,    how    determijied, 
120 

insusceptibility  to,  94 

intuitive  perception  of,  108 

laws  of,  106 

Mtoidre's,  768 

mental  influence  on,  116 

microscopical  characters  of,  25 

Pott's,  760 

self-limitation  of,  94 

stages  of,  105 

treatment  of,  120 

uniformity  of  laws  of,  105,  117 

vagabond's,  405 

Werlhof  s,  1124 
Diseases,  acut^^,  definition  of,  120 

anatomical  characters  of,  119 

aspects,  different,  under  which  tlier 
are  to  be  considered,  119 

cerebral,  localization  of,  675 

chronic,  definition  of,  120 

classificaUon  of,  120,  122 

complicating,  91 

deuteropathic,  91 

diathetic,  92 

endemic,  92 

epidemic,  93 

functional,  119 

general,  121 

infectious  contagious,  &9 
miasmatic,  89 

intercurrent,  91 

local,  121 

miasmatic  contagious,  b9 

nomenclature  of,  19 

pandemic,  93 

pathology  of,  119 

porUble,  93 

primary,  91 

protopathic,  91 

secondary,  91 

self-limited,  121 

spontaneous,  90 

surgical,  122 
Disinfection,   and  disinfecting    ugeLcm, 

110 
Distoma  hepaticum,  96,  G35 

lanceolatum,  96,  635 
Dorsodynia,  805 
Dropsy,  33 

cachectic,  34 

cardiac,  35, 339 

general,  35 

hydremic,  34,  66 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  9B^ 

in  chronic  Bright's  dis4»ase,  878 

local,  35 

mechanical,  34 

peritoneal,  35,  596 
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Dropsy — 

renal,  35,  865,  878 
scarlatinous,  1057 
Duchenne's  disease,  741  {vide  Ataxia,  loco- 
motor). 
Ductus  communis  choledochus,  inflamma- 
tion of,  634 
Duodenitis,  450 
Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  450 
Dura  mater,  hematoma  of,  693 
Dying,  different  modes  of,  113 
Dynamic  morbid  changes,  20 
Dyscraais,  60,  92 
Dysentery,  acute,  407 

acute  sporadic,  clinical  history,  412 
pathological  character,  414 
causation,  414 
diagnosis,  415 
prognosis,  415 
treatment,  415 
anatomical  characters  of  acute  simple, 

408 
anatomical  characters  of  diphtheritic, 

410 
chronic,  422 

anatomical  characters,  423 
clinical  history,  424 
prognosis,  425 
diagnosis,  425 
treatment,  426 
epidemic,  418 

anatomical  characters,  418 
clinical  history,  419 
causation,  420 
treatment,  421 
follicular,  409 
scorbutic,  422,  1121 
with  diphtheritic  exudation,  410 
Dyspepsia,  acute,  499,  500 
chronic,  500 

clinical  history,  500 
pathological  characters,  504 
causation,  504 
treatment,  505 


ECCHYM0SI3,  27 
Kchinoooccus,  96,  572 
of  kidney,  911 
of  liver,  626 

anatomical  characters,  G26 
clinical  history,  627 
diagnosis,  628 
pathological  character,  627 
prognosis,  629 
treatment,  629 
multilocular,  630 
Ecstasy,  840 

Electricity  in  paralysis,   771,   772,  777, 
778,  783,  792 
in  neuralgia,  796 
Eleotro-muscttiar  sensibility  and  contrac- 
tility, 771,  772,  787 
Embolism,  28,  30,  328 
capillary,  30,  31,  663 


Embolism  and  thrombosis,  cerebral,  31, 
654 
anatomical  characters,  654 
pathological  character,  655 
clinical  history,  656 
diagnosis,  659,  660 
prognosis,  661 
treatment,  661 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  330 
of  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  4S4 
of  pulmonary  artery,  358,  360 
of  superior  mesenteric  artery,  483 
Embolus,  30 
air,  31 
bland,  33 
fat,  30,  31 
infectious,  33 
Emissions,  involuntary  seminal,  937 
Emphysema,  acute,  244 
idiopathic,  244 

interlobular  or  interstitial,  244 
of  lungs,  244 

anatomical  characters,  245 
clinical  history,  246 
pathological  character,  247 
causation,  248 
diagnosis,  250 
prognosis,  252 
treatment,  252 
senile,  246 

vesicular,  244   {vide  Emphysema  of 
lungs). 
Emprosthotonos,  842 
Empyema,  149 
causation,  149 
diagnosis,  149 
prognosis,  150 
treatment,  151 
Emulsin,  90 
Encephalitis,  717 

anatomical  characters,  717 
causation,  718 
clinical  history,  718 
prognosis,  719 
treatment,  719 
Encephalopathy,  saturnine,  767 
Enchondroma,  44 
Endarteritis,  196 

deformans,  664.  722,  875 
in  chronic  Bright*8  disease,  877 
obliterans,  196 
Endemic  diseases,  92 
Endocarditis,  311,  323 

anatomical  characters,  324 
clinical  history,  325 
pathological  character,  325 
causation,  325 
diagnosis,  326 
prognosis,  328 
treatment,  328 
papillary,  323 
pyamic,  331 
rheumatic,  1091 
sclerotic,  323 
simple,  3*23 
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Endocarditis- 
typhoid,  331 
tdcerative,  acnte,  329 

anatomical  characters,  329 
causation,  330 
clinical  history,  330 
pathological  character,  331 
diagnosis,  331 
prognosis,  331 
treatment,  331 
▼ermcous,  323 
Endopericarditis,  326 
Enteralgia,  540 
Enteritis,  acute,  432 

anatomical  characters,  433 
clinical  history,  433 
pathological  character,  433 
causation,  433 
diagnosis,  434 
prognosis,  434 
treatment,  434 
chronic,  435 
membranous,  413,  431 
polyposa,  423 
subacute,  435 
Enteroliths,  496 

obstruction  of  intestine  by,  495 
Enterorrhagia,  530 
Entozoa,  95 

Intestinal,   568  (ruf«  Worms,   intes- 
tinal). 
Ependymitis,  granular  or  chronic,  716 
Epidemic  diseases,  93 
Epilepsia  gravior,  818 

mitior,  818 
Epilepsy,  818 

clinical  history,  81 8 
causation,  820,  821 
pathological  character,  821 
diagnosis,  823 
prognosis,  824 
treatment,  827 
Epileptiform  convulsions^  823 
Epileptoid  attacks,  818,  825 
Epithelioma,  45 

of  stomach,  468 
Epizoa,  95 
Erysipelas,  991 
Etiology,  87 
Excrementitious  principles,  accumulation 

of,  in  blood,  77 
Expectant  treatment  of  disease,  112 
Exudation,  33,  35 
adhesive,  89 
catarrhal,  38 
croupous,  38 
diphtheritic,  38 
fibrinous,  37 
hemorrhagic,  37 
mucous,  37 
plastic,  39 
purulent,  37 
serous,  37 
Eyeballs,  prominence  of,  and  enlargement 
of  thyroid  body,  associated  with  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  heart,  364 


FACIES  Hippocratica,  109 
Fat,  increase  and  diminution  cf,  lo 
blood,  72 
Fatty  degeneration,  55 
infiltration,  55 
metamorphosis,  55 
Febricnla,  942,  945 
Fecal  abscess,  427 
Fever,  definition  of,  944 
abdominal  typhus,  947 
and  ague,  994 

bilious,  or  bilious  remittent,  1010 
break-bone,  1072 
camp,  943,  967,  1014 
causes  of,  944 
Chicahominy,  1014 
congestive,  943 
oont,^lued,  common,  946 

simple,  945 
dandy,  1072 
enteric,  947 
ephemeral,  945 
epidemic,  characterized  by  pharrti 

gitis,  993 
erysipelatous,  991 
gastric,  499 
hectic,  in  phthisis  pnlmonalis,  119 

in  pyelitis,  808 
ileo-typhus,  947 
intermittent,  994 

anatomical  characters,  995 
clinical  history,  995 
causation,  999 
diagnosis,  1001 
prognosis,  1001 
treatment,  1001 
intermittent,  compound  types  of,  ??' 
congestive,  1005 
latent,  998 
malignant,  1005 
masked,  999 
pernicious,  996,  1005 
algid,  1006 
apoplectic,  1006 
asthenic,  1006 
comatose,  1006 
icteric,  1006 
soporose,  1006 
treatment  of,  1008 
quartan,  996 
quotidian,  996 
tertian,  996 
jail,  943,  967 
jungle,  943 
pathology  of,  944 
pneumonic,  180,  183 
puerperal,  86 
pythogenic,  947 
relapsing,  982 

anatomical  characters,  9S3 
clinical  history,  985 
causation,  988 
diagnosis,  987 
prognosis,  990 
treatment,  990 
remittent,  bilious,  1010 
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erer,  remittent — 

pernicious,  1016 
remittent,   simple,  and  tjpho-mala- 
rial,  1010 

anatomical  characters,  1010 

clinical  history,  1012 

pathological  character,  1014 

causation,  1014 

diagnosis,  1014 

prognosis,  1015 

treatment,  1015 
rheumatic,  1089 
scarlet,  10. 01 
ship,  943,  967 
spotted,  709 
suppurative  or  secondary,  in  variola, 

1034 
swamp,  943,  995 
■jrmptoms  of,  944 
typhoid,  946 

anatomical  characters,  947 

clinical  history,  951 

causation,  960 

complications,  951 

diagnosis,  964 

prognosis,  965 

prevention  of,  982 

treatment,  974 
typhoid  and  typhus,  non-identity  of, 

767 
typho-malarial,  1010  (i*m/«  Fever,  re- 
mittent typho-malarial). 
typhus,  967 

anatomical  characters,  967 

clinical  hist<»ry,  967 

causation,  970 

diagnosis,  972 

prognosis,  973 

prevention  of,  981 

treatment,  974 
typhus  ambnlatorius,  965 
yellow,  1017 

anatomical  charact**r8,  1017 

clinical  history,  1018 

causation,  1021 

diagnosis,  1024 

prognosis,  1024 

treatment,  1024 

prevention  of,  1026 
Fev^^  and  other  general  diseases,  942 
Fevers,  adynamic,  943 
ataxic,  943 
causes  of,  944 
dassiflcation  of,  942 
congestive,  943 
contagious,  944 
continued,  942 
eruptive,  943,  1027 
high,  943 
low,  943 
malarial,  994 
malignant,  943 
miasmatic,  contagious,  944 

inferlious,  944 
penodical.  942,  994 
putrid,  943 


Fevers- 
slow,  943 
Fibrin,  coagulation  of,  within  vessels,  28, 
29 
within  heart,  28 
decrease  of,  67 

morbid  increase  of,  in  blood,  G7 
origin  of,  34,  67 
Fibrin  ferment,  34 
Fibrinogen,  34 
Fibrinoplastin,  34 
I  Fibroma,  44 
,  t'ilaria  medinensis,  96 
I  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  96,  925 
I  Fingers,  bulbous  or  clublied,  202 
Flux,  bloody,  419 
Fluxes,  33 

Fluxion,  definition  of,  26 
Fomites,  definition  of,  93 
Formations,  new,  39 
Functional  morbid  changes.  20,  119 
Fungi,  varieties  of,  96 


GALL-STONES,  passage  of,  521, 
clinical  history,  521 
diagnosis,  522 
prognosis,  523 
treatment,  523 
Gangrene,  dry,  52 
moist,  52 
of  lungs,  276 

anatomical  characters,  276 
clinical  history,  277 
causation,  276 
diagnosis,  278 
prognosis,  278 
treatment,  278 
senile,  51 
Oastralgia,  acute,  517 

chronic,  519 
Qastreotasia,  473 

anatomical  characters,  473 
clinical  history,  474 
diagnosis,  475 
prognosis,  476 
treatment,  476 
Gastric  carcinoma,  467  (ride  Carcinoma  of 
stomach), 
tubules,  degeneration  of,  477 
anatomical  characters,  477 
causation,  477 
clinical  history.  479 
ulcer,  460  {ritie  Ulcer,  gastric*) • 
Gastritis,  acute,  435 

anatomical  characters,  436 
clinical  history,  437 
pathological  character,  4ob 
causation,  438 
diagnosis,  439 
prognosis,  439 
treatment,  439 
chronic,  443 
J  interstitial,  448 

'  anat<imical  characters,  44^ 

1  clinical  history,  449 
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Gastritis,  chronic,  interstitial^ 
diagnosis,  449 
causation,  450 
treatment,  450 
phlegmonous,  446 

anatomical  characters,  446 
clinical  history,  447 
caasation,  447 
diagnosis,  447 
prognosis,  448 
treatment,  448 
polyposa,  444 
subacute,  441 
Gastro-duodenitis,  450 
Gastromalacia,  458 
Gastrorrhagia,  513 
Gemiasma,  1000 

Genito-urinarj  system,  diseases  of,  858 
Germ  theory  of  disease,  93 

conditions  necessary  to  demonstration 

of,  97 
how  supported  by  effects  of  quiuia, 
1003 
Glioma,  44 

brush  or  spider  cells  in,  44 
in  brain,  722 
Glio-sarcoma  in  brain,  722 
Globules  of  blood,  changes  in  conforma- 
tion and  composition  of,  62,  63 
migration  of  white,  36 
regeneration  of  red,  63,  374 
source  of  red,  63,  374 
Globus  hystericus,  833 
Glosso-pharyngeal    nerve,    paralysis    of, 

788 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  302 

anatomical  character,  302 
causation,  302 
clinical  history,  303 
spasm  of,  304 
Glycohaemia,  73,  928 

Glycosuria,  73,  927  (vide  Diabetes  melli- 
'    tus). 

causes  of,  73,  74,  931 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  364 
Gout,  79,  80,  1102 

anatomical  characters,  1102 
clinical  history,  1104 
pathological  characters,  1107 
causation,  1108 
diagnosis,  1109 
prognosis,  1111 
treatment,  1111 
anomalous,  1106 
chronic  or  persistent,  1102,  1105 
irregular  or  misplaced,  1106 
latent,  1106 
retrocedent,  1106 
rheumatic,  1115 
transient,  1102,  1104 
Granulation  tissue,  40 

new  bloodvessels  in,  40 
Granulations  of  Bayle,  47 
Gravel,  906 
Graves^  disease,  364 
Greenhow  on  Addison's  disease,  403 


Growths,  morbid,  39  (Me  Tamon), 
Gumma,  44 

in  brain,  722 

in  cord,  759 

in  heart  wall,  332 
Gums,  blue  discoloration  of,  in  lead  poison* 
ing,  543 


KiEMATEMESIS,  513 
Hsmatinuria,  923 
Hsmatoblasts,  63,  374 
HsBmaloidin,  59 
Haematoma,  27 

of  dura  mater,  694 
of  the  peritoneum,  593 
Haemato-myelitis,  733 
HsEffiiato-myelus,  691 
Ha^matophilia,  1126 
Haematopoietic  system,  diseas4>^  of,  374 
Hsmatorrhachis,  691 
Hematuria,  renal,  920 
endemic,  922 
paroxysmal,  923 
Hsmoglobin,  amount  in  the  blood,  62 
Hemoglobinuria,  923 

periodic,  923 
Haemopericardium,  321 
Hnmoptysis,   198,  201,  375,  398 

in  phthisis  pnlraonalis,  198,  201 
with  cardiac  valvular  lesioua,  o^ 
Hay-asthma,  256 
Hay-fever,  256 
Headache,  806 

sick,  500,  806 
Health,  definition  of,  22 
Heart,  atrophy  of,  353 
red,  51,  354 
dilatation  of,  350 

enlargement  of,  with  valvular  tester  s. 
333 
without  valvular  lesions,  352 
fatty  degeneration  of,  354,  396 
functional  disorder  of,  360 
causation,  362 
diagnosis,  362 
treatment,  363 
functional  disorder  of,  associat^^  with 
enlargement  of    thyroid   U*'iy 
and   prominence  of    eycrbalU. 
364 
pathological  character,  365 
treatment,  366 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of,  C-.'L 
345,  350 
clinical  history  of,  352 
new  growths  and  parasites  in,  3dS 
obesity  of,  354 
parasites  in,  358 

parenchymatous  degeneratkm  of,  S^T 
partial  aneurism  of,  331 
rupture  of,  332,  256,  358 
syphilitic  disease  of,  332 
thrombosis  of,  358 

valvular  lesions  of,  with  eiilargcB»^ct 
333 
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HearLvalvular  lesions  with  enlargement- 
anatomical  characters,  3:^3 
clinical  history,  337 
pathological  character,  341 
causation,  342 
diagnosis,  342 
prognosis,  345 
treatment,  346 
Heart-beats,  diminished  frequency  of,  361 
Heart-clot,  28,  172,  358,  35J^ 
Ueart-Bonnds,  rednplication  of,  361 
Heat  of  body,  in  disease,  99 
Helminthi,  intestinal,  568   {vide  Worms, 

intestinal). 
Hematoma,  of  dura  mater,  693 
Htfmichorea,  809 
Hemicrania,  806 
Hemiplegia,  774 
emotional,  774 
in  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis, 

656 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  668 
Hemoptysis,  vide  Haemoptysis. 
Hemorrhage  by  diapedesis,  27 
by  rhezis,  27 
cerebral,  663 

anatomical  characters,  663 
causation,  671 
pathological  charactnr,  663 
clinical  history,  666 
diagnosis,  671 
prognosis,  672 
treatment,  673 
meningeal,  683 
pulmonary,  198,  201,  269 
punctate,  27 
spinal,  691 
spontaneous,  663 
Ilt^morrhagic  diathesis,  1126 
Ili'jiatitis,  chronic  interstitial,  607 
anatomical  characters,  608 
clinical  history,  609 
causation,  611 
diagnosis,  611 
prognosis,  612 
treatment,  612 
suppurative,  602 

anatomical  characters,  602 
clinical  history,  604 
causation,  604 
diagnosis,  605 
prognosis,  606 
treatment,  607 
syphilitic,  618 
Hfrmodactylua,  1112 
Hernia,  diaphragmatic,  492 
duodeno-jejunal,  492 
strangulated  within  abdomen,  491 
Heterologous,  definition  of  the  term,  42 
Hippocratic  countenance,  109 
Histology,  morbid,  20 
Hodgkin^s  disease,  388  {vide  Pseudo-leu- 

oooythemia). 
HomcDopathy,  115 

Homologous,  d<*finition  of  the  t«Tm,  42 
Hum,  venous,  in  aniemia,  65,  376 


Hydatids,  in  the  kidneys,  911 

in  the  liver,  626 

in  the  lungs,  284 
Hydremia,  62,  65 

cause  of  oedema  in,  66 

tliree  forms  of,  66 
Hydrencephaloid,  551,  704 
Hydrocephalus,  716 

acute,  701 
Hydromyelus,  759 
Hydronephrosis,  901 

anatomical  characters,  901 

causation,  902 

clinical  history,  903 

diagnosis,  903 

prognosis,  904 

treatment,  904 
Hydro-peritoneum,  596 

causation,  596 

fluid  of,  597 

clinical  history,  597 

diagnosis,  598 

prognosis,  598 

treatment,  599 
Hydrophobia,  845  {vide  Rabies). 
Hydrops  oystidis  felies,  635 

chylosus,  34,  597 
Hydrorrachis,  716 
Hydrothorax,  158 
Hygienic  treatment  of  disease,  115 
Hypalbuminoeis,  66 
Hyperemia,  active,  26 

active  cerebral,  650 

cerebral,  648 

anatomical  characters,  649 
causation,  649 

collateral  or  compensatory,  26 

functional,  26 

mechanical,  26 

of  kidneys,  858 

of  liver,  641 

of  lungs,  192 

of  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  690 

passive,  26 

passive  cerebral,  651 

venous,  26 
HTperalbuminosia,  67 
Hyperinosis,  67 
Hyperplasia,  41 
Hypertrophy,  41 

numerical,  41 

of  heart,  334,  345,  350 

in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  877 

of  lungs,  284 

simple  or  true,  41 
Hypinosis,  67 
Hypochondriasis,  854 
Hypodermic    injections    of    morphia,   in 
neuralgia  and  other  afl'ections,  795 

injections  of  quinia,  in  malarial  fevert, 
1003,  1009 
in  neuralgia,  797 

syringe,  in  diagnosis,  150 
Hypoglossus  nerve,  paralysis  of,  788 
Uy{MMtasis,  27 
Hysteria,  832 
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Hysterias- 
clinical  history,  832 

diagnosis,  834 

pathological  character,  837 

causation,  837 

prognosis,  838 

treatment,  838 
Hysterical  coma,  834,  835 

condition,  832,  833 

convulsions,  833 

cough,  306 

delirium,  833,  337 
Hystero-epilepsy,  839 


ICTERUS,  80,  121,  635  (vide  Jaundice), 
gravis,  613 

hsematogenous,  80,  636 

hemorrhagic,  613 

hepatogenous,  80,  636 

menstrualis,  637 
Ileus,  idiopathic,  497 
Impotence,  937 
Inanition,  516 
Incision,  free,  for  empyema,  151 

for  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  156 
Incubation  of  disease,  definition  of,  105 
Indican,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  489 
Indications,  causal,  115 

classification  of  therapeutical,  115 

pathological,  115 

symptomatic,  115 
Induration,  brown  or  pigment,  of  lungs, 

185,  337 
Infarction,  an»mic  or  white,  31,  32 

hemorrhagic,  27,  31,  32,  274 
Infection,  definition  of,  89 
Infiltration,  54 

fatty,  55 

of  heart,  354 
of  muscle,  56 
Inflammation,  35 

catarrhal,  38 

Cohnheim's  theory  of,  35 

croupous,  38,  295,  1074 

diphtheritic,  38,  295,  1074 

fixed  cells  in,  37 

Hunter's  theory  of,  35 

parenchymatous,  38 

phenomena  of,  36 

products  of,  37 

source  of  pus  in,  37 

terminations  of,  39 

treatment  of  acute,  133 

use  of  opium  in,  136 

Virchow's  theory  of,  35 
Influenza,  228 
Inhalations,  of  oxygen  and  warm  vapor, 

236 
Insolation,  684 

anatomical  characters,  685 

pathological  characters,  684,  686 

clinical  history,  685 

causation,  684,  686 

diagnosis,  687 

prognosis,  687 


Insolation- 
treatment,  687 
Insufficiency,  relative,  of  he&rt  valves,  334 
Insufflation,  244 
Intestine,  carcinoma  of,  484 
functional  afl'ections  of,  499 
inflammatory  diseases  of,  and  of  the 

stomach,  432 
intussusception  or  invagination   of, 
485 
anatomical  characters,  1S5 
causation,  487 
clinical  history,  487 
diagnosis,  488 
prognosis,  489 
treatment,  489 
laparotomy  in,  490 
obstruction  of,  functional,  497 
from  enteroliths,  496 
from  feces,  495 
from  foreign  bodies,  497 
perforation  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  Wi, 

955 
rotation  or  twisting  of,  491 
Simon's  method  of  exploring,  494 
stricture  and  compression  of,  493 
structural  afl'ections  of,  4S0 
twisting  of,  491 
ulcers  of.  480 
waxy  degeneration  of,  484 
Irritation,  spinal,  779 
Ischaemia,  local,  26 


JAUNDICE,  80,  121,  635 
pathological  characters,  636 

clinical  history,  637 

prognosis,  638 

diagnosis,  639 

treatment,  639 
fatal,  613 

hsmatogenons,  80,  636 
hepatogenous,  80,  636 
malignant,  613 


KIDNEY,  abscess  of,  895 
ansemia  of,  860 
atrophy,  granular,  of,  876 
carcinoma  of,  914 

anatomical  characters,  915 

clinical  history,  916 

diagnosis,  916 

prognosis,  918 

treatment,  918 
cirrhosis  of,  876 
congestion  of,  active,  858 

passive,  859 
degeneration  of,  qystie,  910 

fatty,  861 

parenchymatous,  861 

waxy,  874 
echinooooci  in,  911 
fibroid,  876 
gouty,  876,  885 
granular,  small,  876 
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hydatids  in,  911 

iiiflammation,   acat4»,    of,    863    (vide 
Nephritis,  acute  diffuse), 
acute  interstitial  or  suppurative, 
of,  895   {vide  Nephritis,  acute 
interstitial  or  suppurative), 
chronic  diffuse,  of,  871  (riV/e  Ne- 
phritis, chronic  diffuse), 
large,   without    waxy   degeneration, 
873 
with  waxy  degeneration,  874 
movable,  919 
small  granular,  876 
surgical,  895 
tuberculosis  of,  912 


LACTIC  acid  in  rheumatism,  326,  1097 
Lactosuria,  73 
Laparotomy,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  490, 

493 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  304,  305 
Laryngitis,  acute  simple,  286 

anatomical  characters,  286 
clinical  history,  287 
pathological  character,  288 
causation,  2S8 
diagnosis,  2H8 
prognosis,  289 
treatment,  289 
chronic,  291 
subacute,  291 
syphilitic,  292 

with  fibrinous  exudation,  295 
clinical  history,  295,  296 
pathological  character,  297 
causation,  298 
diagnosis,  298 
prognosis,  299 
treatment,  299 
Laryngoscope,  294,  310 
Laryngotomy,  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, 373 
Larynx,  diseases  of,  285 

fistulous  orifice  within,  310 
morbid  growths  within,  310 
topical  applications  within,  294 
Lead  colic,  540  {vide  Colic  from  lead), 
encephalopathy,  767 
enteralgia,  540 
paralysis,  790 
poisoning  by,  540 
Leptomeningitis,  693,  696  {vide  Menin;;i 

tis,  acute  cerebral). 
Lesions,  definition  of,  20,  21 
Leucocytes,  68,  380,  3h8 
Leucocythamia  or  leukaemia,  68,  380 
anatomical  characters,  3^^0 
pathological  character,  3&4 
clinical  history,  384 
diagnosis,  386 
prognosis,  386 
causation,  387 
treatment,  387 
Lencocytosis,  69,  380,  3S3 


Leuoomyelitis,  chronic  posterior,  741 

Lime-metastases,  59 

Lipaemia,  72 

Lipoma,  44 

Lithaemia,  79,  1107 

Lithiasis,  906 

Lithiuria,  907 

Liver,  abscess  of,  602 

in  pyemia,  605 
acute  ye  flow  atrophy  of,  613 
anatomical  characters,  613 
clinical  history,  615 
pathological  changes,  616 
oausation,  617 
diagnosis,  617 
prognosis,  617 
treatment,  617 
atrophy  of,  631 
brown,  of,  632 
red,  of,  337,  641 
cancer  of,  624 

anatomical  characters,  624 
clinical  history,  625 
diagnosis,  525 
treatment,  626 
cirrhosis  of,  607 
cirrhosis,  hypertrophic,  of,  613 
congestion,  chronic  passive,  of,  641 
fatty,  619 

functional  affections  of,  641 
hydatids  in,  626  {vide  Echinoooccus  of 

the  liver), 
hypertrophy  of,  631 
lardaceous  or  waxy,  621  {vide  Liver, 

waxy), 
new  growths  in,  626 
nutmeg,  337,  641 

parenchymatous  degeneration  of,  621 
pigmentary  deposit  in,  631 
syphilitic  disease  of,  618 
tuberculosis  of,  569 
waxy  or  lardaceous,  621 

anatomical  characters,  621 
oausation,  622 
]>athologieal  characters,  623 
diagnosis,  623 
prognosis,  623 
treatment,  623 
Liver-fluke,  635 

Localization  of  cerebral  disease,  675 
in  cerebellum,  677 
in  centrum  ovale,  681 
in  corpora  quadrigemina,  679 
in  corpora  striata,  6H0 
in  cortex  cerebri,  6HI 
in  crura  cerebelli,  677 
in  medulla  oblongata,  679 
in  pedunculi  cerebri,  679 
in  pons  Varioiti,  677 
in  thalami  optici,  6o0 
Lockjaw,  841 
Lotura  carnium,  419 
Lumbago,  805 
Lnmbodynia,  805 
Lumbricoid  wonn<4,  569 
Lung,  carnified,  12 J 
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Lungs,  diseases  of,  123 
Lymph,  34 
Lymphadenoma,  44 
Lymphoma,  44 
Lympho-sarcoma,  44,  389 
of  lung,  282 


MACROCYTES,  381 
Main  en  gnffe,  754 
Mai,  hatUf  or  grand,  825 

petit,  818 
Malacia,  510 
Malaria,  999 

Malformations,  congenital,  25 
Malingerers,  108 
Malingering,  108 
Malum  cozsB  senile,  1115 
Mania-a-potu,  849 
Marrow  of  bone,  in  ansmia,  63,  397 

in  leucocythapmia,  384 
Masturbation,  940,  941 
Measles,  1065  (vide  Rubeola), 
false,  1071  (vide  Roseola). 
German,  1072  (vide  Rotheln). 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  491 
Medicine,  definition  of,  17 
conservative,  113 
departments,  different,  of,  18 
preventive,  106 

principles  and  practice  of,  18,  19 
progressive  character  of,  117 
Melsna,  514,  753 
Melansemia,  82,  1011 

pathological  effects  of,  83 
pigment,  seat  of,  in,  82 
source  of,  in,  82 
Melanin,  59 
Melano-leucaemia,  387 
Melanosis,  1011 
Melasma  supra-renale,  400 
Melituria,  927  (vide  Diabetes  mellitus). 
M6nidre's  disease,  768 
Meninges  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  dis- 
eases of,  693 
Meningitis,  basilar,  701  (vide  Tuberculous 
meningitis), 
cerebral,  acute,  696 

anatomical  characters,  696 
clinical  history,  696 
pathological  characters,  696 
causation,  697 
diagnosis,  698 
prognosis,  699 
treatment,  699 
eerebro-spinal,  709 

anatomical  characters,  709 
clinical  history,  710 
pathological  character,  713 
causation,  713 
diagnosis,  714 
prognosis,  714 
treatment,  715 
spinal,  acute,  705 

patholo(]:ical  characters,  705 
anatomical  characters,  705 


Meningitis,  spinal,  acnt^— 
clinical  history,  706 
diagnosis,  706 
treatment,  706 
spinal,  chronic,  707 
tuberculous,  701 

pathological  characters,  701 
anatomical  characters,  701 
clinical  history,  702 
diagnosis,  704 
treatment,  704 
Mental  influences,  in  the  treatment  of  d:* 

ease,  116 
Merismopoedia  ventriculi,  509 
Mesmeric  or  magnetic  sleep,  841 
Metamorphosis,  diphtheroid,  1028 
fatty,  55 

causes  of,  56 
Metastases,  lime,  59 
Miasm,  89 

marsh,  999 
Micrococci,  96 

in  diphtheria,  1077 
in  pysmia,  85 
in  variola,  1030 
Microcytes,  62,  381 
Microcythaemia,  62 
Mind,  disorders  of,  764 

management  of,  in  disease,  116 
Morbilli,  1065  (vide  RabtH>la). 
Morbus  coxs  senile,  1115 

haemorrhagicns  macalo6U8,  1124 
Motor  oculi  communis,  paralysis  of,  7(4 

externus,  paralysis  of,  7^5 
Movements,  muscular,  anomalous,  &12 
Mucin,  57 
Mucus,  240 

Mumps,  456  (vide  Parotiditis). 
Murmurs,  aniemic,  65 
aortic,  327,  343 
bellows,  316 

cardiac — pleuritic  friction,  316 
endocardial,  316 
exocardial,  315 
hemic,  65 
inorganic,  65 
mitral,  327,  342 
pericardial,  315 
pulmonic,  327,  344 
tricuspid,  344 
Myalgia,  803 
Myelitis,  acute,  732 

anatomical  characters,  733 
pathological  character,  733 
clinical  history;  735 
causation,  736 
prognosis,  736 
treatment,  736 
central,  733 
chronic,  734,  737 
cortical,  733 
pressure,  760 
transverse,  73'i 
varieties  of,  733 
Myocarditis,  311,  331 

chronic  interstitial,  331,  352 
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Myocarditis^ 

fibrous,  331,  332 
gummatous,  332 
indurative,  331,  332 
parenchymatous,  332 
suppurative,  331 

Myoma,  45 

Myxoma,  44 


Y  BCROSIS,  61 
li     bacteria  in,  52 
causation  of,  51 
coagulation,  20,  31,  49,  52,  53 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  805 

in  diphtheria,  1077 

in  dysentery,  411 

in  endocarditis,  ulcerative,  330 

in  ligation  of  renal  artery,  801 

in  variola,  1028,  1030 
simple,  52 

with  d<>coropo8ition,  52 
Needles,  evils  of  their  use  in  thoracente- 
sis, 148 
Nematoda,  572,  577 
Neoplasms,  39 
Nephritis,  acute  diffuse,  863 

anatomical  characters,  863 

clinical  history,  805 

pathological  character,  861 

causation,  868 

diagnosis,  809 

prognosis,  869 

treatment,  809 
acute    insterstitial,   or    suppurative, 
895 

anatomical  characters,  896 

clinical  history,  897 

causation,  898 

diagnosis,  899 

prognosis,  900 

treatment,  900 
after  scarlatina,  1057 
chronic  diffuse,  871 

classification  of  its  varieti(>s,  ^71 

anatomical  characters,  87b 

clinical  history,  878 

pathological  characters,  885 

causation,  8S7 

diagnosis,  889 

prognosis,  891 

treatment,  892 
Xt^rrons  system,  diseases  of,  648,  7^1 
Neuralgia,  792 

clinical  history,  793 

causation,  794 

diagnosis,  795 

treatment,  795 
cervico-brachial,  800 
cervico-occipital,  800 
crural,  801 
cutaneous,  802 
dorso-interoostal,  801 
epileptiform,  799 
lumlKKabdominal,  801 
moscalar,  737 
73 


Neuralgia- 
sciatic,  801 

trifacial,  798 
Neurasthenia,  778 
Neuritis,  781 

multiple  degenerative,  782 
Neuroma,  45 
Neuroses,  809 

New  formations,  pathological,  39 
New  growths,  39 

in  the  brain,  722 

in  the  chest,  282 

in  the  heart,  358 

in  the  kidney,  911,  914 

in  the  liver,  626 

in  the  lungs,  282 

in  the  spleen,  645 

in  the  thorax,  282 
Noma,  in  typhus  fever,  909 
Nomenclature,  of  disease,  19 
Nosology,  121 
Nymphomania,  in  rabies,  846 


OBESITY,  56 
Obstipation,  485,  532 
Obstruction  of  bowels,  480,  485 
CBdema,  33 

of  the  glottis,  302 
pulmonary,  acute,  34,  279,  281 
anatomical  characters,  279 
causation,  280 
symptoms,  281 
treatment,  281 
pulmonary,  collateral,  279 
(Esophagus,  inflammatory  and  other  af- 
fections of,  455 
Oligemia,  02 
Oligochromiemia,  62,  378 
Oligocythemia,  02,  395 
Ophthalmoscope,  in  disease,  103 
Opisthotonos,  711,  834,  842 
Opium  in  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  and  other 

acute  inflammations,  130 
Orchitis,  variolous,  1035 
Orthopnoea,  338 
Ossification,  58 
Osteoma,  44 
Ovarian  cyst,  diagnosis  of,  from  hydroperi- 

toneum,  599 
Ovaritis,  variolous,  1035 
Oxaluria,  504,  907 
Oxygen,  causes  reducing  its  amount  In 

the  bloo<i,  70 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  571 


PACHYMENINGITIS,  693 
cervical,  hypertrophic,  760 
externa.  093 
hiemorrhagica,  694 
interna,  094 
Palliative  treatment,  114 
Palmelln,  1000 

PaNy,  wasting  or  cn»eping,  752 
Pancreas,  affections  of,  640 
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Pancreas- 
calculi  in,  647 
cancer  of,  646 
enlargement  of,  647 
fatty  disease  of,  647 
inflammation  of,  646 
Pancreatitis,  646 

hemorrhagic,  647 
Papilloma,  45 

Paracentesis,  from  necessity,  ISO 
in  ascites,  600 
in  empyema,  161 
in  pericarditis,  322 
in  pleuriUs,  146 
Paralbumen,  67,  699 
Paralysis,  769 

acute  ascending,  777 
acute  bulbar,  729 
agitans,  815 
Beirs,  786 
bulbar,  acute,  729 
bulbar,  chronic,  726 

pathological  character,  727 

anatomical  characters,  727 

clinical  history,  727 

causation,  729 

prognosis,  729 

treatment,  729 
cerebral,  general,  of  insane,  729,  773 

pathological  character,  730 

clinical  history,  730 

causation,  731 

prognosis,  731 

diagnosis,  732 

treatment,  733 
from  arsenic,  copper,  and  mercury, 

792 
from  diphtheria,  1081 
from  lead,  790 

glosso-labio-laryngeal,  726  (^vide  Bul- 
bar Paralysis,  chronic), 
hemiplegio,  774 
infantile,  spinal,  747 
local,  of  other  than  cranial  nerves, 

789 
mimetic,  786 
myo-pathic,  770 
myo-sclerotic,  762 
neuropathic,  770 
of  third  craniid  nenre,  784 
of  fourth  cranial  nerve,  784 
of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  784 
of  sixth  cranial  nerve,  785 
of  motor  portion  of  seventh  cranial 

nerve,  786 
of  eighth  cranial  nerve,  788 
of  ninth  cranial  nerve,  788 
of  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  790 
of  laryngeal  muscles,  307 
paraplegic,  776 
peripheral,  771,  783 
pseudo-hypertrophioor  myo-sclerotic, 
762 

anatomical  characters,  762 

clinical  history,  762 

prognosis^  763 


Paralysis,  pseudo-hypertrophie^ 
treatment,  763 
reflex,  776 
spinal,  chronic  atrophic,  751 

of  children  and  adults,  747  (n-h 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior i 
spasmodic,  756 
subacute,  general,  751 
Paraphasia,  657 
Paraplegia,  776 
reflex,  776 
Parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  95 
Paresis,  770 
Parotiditis,  456 

in  typhoid  fever,  955 
Pathogenesis,  20 

Pathological  anatomy,  scope  (tf  genera^ 
25 
new  formations,  39 
Pathology,  definition  of,  18 
general  and  special,  18 
medical  and  surgical,  19 
relationship  to  physiology,  23 
special,  introduction  to,  119 
Pathophobia,  854 
Pentastomum,  95 
Perforation,  of  intestine,  in  typhoid  fer^r, 

949 
Periarteritis,  196,  664,  877 
Peribronchitis,  196 
Pericarditis,  acute,  311 

anatomical  characters,  313 
clinical  history,  313 
pathological  char»Rter,  314 
causation,  314 
diagnosis,  315 
prognosis,  317 
treatment,  318 
chronic,  320 
pneumo-,  322 
rheumatic,  1091 
Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  292 
Perihepatitis,  609,  624 
Perinephritis,  907 
Peritonitis,  acute  diffuse,  582 

anatomical  characters,  583 
clinical  history,  583 
pathological  character,  5b4 
causation,  584 
diagnosis,  585 
prognosis,  587 
treatment,  587 
cancerous,  591 
chronic,  591 

varieties  of,  591 
anatomical  characters,  591 
clinical  history,  594 
diagnosis,  594 
treatment,  596 
hemorrhagic,  593 
proliferative,  592 
serous,  592 
tuberculous,  593 
I'erityphlitis,  or   peritypblitic  aim— 
428 
i  Perspiration,  elimination  of  una  by,  ^- 
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Pertiusis,  262 

olinioal  history,  262 
pathological  character,  265 
caQsation,  265 
diagnosiB,  266 
prognosis,  266 
treatment,  266 
Petechin,  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
330 
in  typhus  fever,  969 
Pharyngeal,  retro-,  abscess,  401 
Pharyngitis,  451 
acute,  451 
chronic,  453 
epidemic,  452 
follicular,  453 
subacute,  453 
Phlebitis,  portal,  30,  632 
Phleboliths,  30 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  30 
Phosphuria,  907 
Phthisis,  pulmonary,  194 

anatomical  characters,  194 
clinical  history,  197 
pathological  character,  203 
causation,  203 
diagnosis,  208 
prognosis,  210 
treatment,  213 
acute,  203 
clinical  history  of  first  stage,  197 

of  second  stage,  200 
ooal  miner *s,  186 
complications  of,  202 
curability  of,  211 
fibroid,  223 
florida,  203 
laryngeal,  292 
m«*thods  of  cure  of,  197 
patliology  of,  49 
pneumo-thorax  in,  152 
renal,  912 
spuU  of,  201 
stages  of,  197 
stone-cutter's,  186 
Physician,  definition  of,  17 

mien  and  manners  of,  117 
Physiology,  definition  of,  22,  23 
Pica,  510 

Pigment,  derivation  of,  59 
Pigment  induration  of  lung,  185,  337 
Pigmentation,  59 
Plethora,  60 
cause  of,  62 

hydremic,  prod  need  by  transfusion,  66 
Pleoritis,  acute,  123 

anatomical  characters,  123 
clinical  history,  126 
pathological  character,  129 
causation,  129 
diagnosis,  129 
prognosis,  132    ' 
treatment,  133 
varieties  of,  140 
ehronic,  140 

anatotnical  characters,  140 


Pleuritis,  chronio— 

clinical  history,  141 
pathological  character,  142 
causation,  143 
prognosis,  143 
diagnosis,  144 
treatment,  145 

relations    to    tuberculosis,    143 
144,  145 
circumscribed,  158 
diaphragmatic  or  phrenic,  15  h 
paracentesis  in,  146 
sicca,  196 

suppurative,  149  {vide  Empyema), 
with  pneumothorax,  152 
causation,  152 
anatomical  characters,  152 
clinical  history,  153 
diagnosis,  153 
prognosis,  154 
treatment,  155 
Pleurodynia,  191 
Pleuro-pneumonitis,  162 
Pleurosthotonos,  711,  842 
Pneumonic  fever,  160,  180,  183 
Pneumo-hsmothoraz,  152 
Pneumo-hydrothorax,  152 
Pneumonitis  or  pneumonia,  IGO 
acute  lobar,  161 

anatomical  characters,  161 
clinical  history,  163 
pathological  character,  180 
causation,  167 
diagnosis,  169 
prognosis,  171 
treatment,  173 
acute  circumscribed,  183 
broncho*,  187 

caseous  or  tuberculous,  195 
catarrhal,  186 
croupous,  161 
deglutition,  190 
elevator,  190 
embolic,  184 
heart-thrombus  in,  172 
hyposUtic,  192 
interstitial,  196,  223 
in  young  children,  178 
lobular,  186 

anatomical  characters,  187 
clinical  history,  188 
diagnosis,  189 
causation,  189 
treatment,  190 
typhoid,  167 
PneumonokonioKis,  185 
Pneumo-pericarditis,  322 
Pneumo-pericardium,  322 
Pneumo*pyothorax,  152 

simulated  by  abscess  between  liver 
and  diaphragm,  154 
Pneumorrhagia,  269,  274 
Pneumothorax,  156 

anatomical  charaotera,  156 
clinical  history,  156 
causation,  156 
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Pneamothorax — 
prognosis,  157 
case  of,  156 
treatment,  157 
Poikilocytes,  381 
PoikUocytosis,  62,  396 
Poisons,  definition  of,  89 

antidotes  for  corrosive  and  acrid,  441 
Poliomyelitis,  anterior,  746 
acute,  747 

anatomical  characters,  747 
clinical  history,  748 
diagnosis,  749 
causation,  749 
acute,  in  adults,  750 
chronic,  751 
Poly»mia,  60 
Polycythaemia,  60 
Polydipsia,  510 
Polyphagia,  514 
Polypus,  cardiac,  359 
Polyuria,  925 
Portability  of  disease,  93 
Portal  thrombosis,  632 
Predisposition,  definition  of,  91 
acquired,  91 
congenital,  91 
inherited,  92 
Prescribing,  simplicity  in,  115 
Preventive  or  prophylactic  treatment,  114, 

120 
Priapism,  in  leucocythsBmia,  385 
Proctitis,  430 

Prodromes  of  disease,  definition  of,  105 
Profession,  the  medical,  definition  of,  17 

province  of,  116 
Prognosis,  definition  of,  21,  108 

consideration  of,  108,  119 
Prognostics,  unfavorable,  108,  109 
Proliferation,  atrophic,  51 
Prophylactic  treatment,  114,  120 
Prophylaxis,  definition  of,  21,  109 

consideration  of,  109,  120 
Prosopalgia,  798 
Protozoa,  95 
Psammoma,  723 

Pseudo-leucocythsemia,  or  Hodgkin^s  dis- 
ease, 380,  388 
anatomical  characters,  388 
clinical  history,  391 
causation,  391 
diagnosis,  392 
prognosis,  392 
treatment,  392 
Pulmonary  carcinoma,  282 
congestion,  192 
diseases,  123 
gangrene,  276 
hydatids,  284 
lympho-sarcoma,  282 
oedema,  279 
phthisis,  194 
sarcoma,  282 

tuberculosis,  194  (vide  Phthisis,  pul- 
monary), 
acute  miliary,  225 


Pulse,  after  blood-letting,  135 

collapsing,  340 

dicrotism  of,  102 

in  disease,  101 

jerking,  340 

of  fatty  heart,  354 
Pupil,  pin-hole,  in  typhus  fever,  96S 
Purpura  hsemorrhagica,  1124 

rheumatica,  1125 

simplex,  1124 
Pus,  characters  of,  240 

composition  of,  38 

source  of,  in  inflammation,  37 
Putrefaction,  relation  of  bacterium  i»rch> 

to,  97 
Pysemia,  83 

causation,  86 

clinical  history,  86,  87 

micrococci  in,  85 

multiple  abscesses  in,  86 

thrombosis  in,  86 
PyeUtis,  895 

anatomical  characters,  896 

clinical  history,  897 

causation,  898 

diagnosis,  899 

prognosis,  900 

treatment,  900 
Pyelo-nephritis,  895 
Pyle-phlebitis,  adhesive  and  suppurativ". 

632 
Pyle-thrombosis,  30,  632 
Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  44t 
Pyothorax,  149  (vide  Empyema). 
Pyrosis,  501 


QUINIA,    hypodermic    injection   of.    i. 
malarial  fever,  1003,  1009 
in  neuralgia,  797 
Quinsy,  451 


RABIES  canina,  845 
causation,  845 
clinical  history,  845 
diagnosis,  847 
treatment,  847 
Regeneration,  40 

fibrillated  connective  tissue  in.  4** 
of  epithelium,  41 
of  muscle,  41 
of  nerve-fibre,  41 
Regurgitation,  gastric,  501 
Relapsing  fever,  982 
Respiration,  Cheyne-Stokes,  355 
Respiratory  system,  diseases  of,  123 
Restorative  treatment,  115 
Retinitis  albuminurica,  8S2 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular,  lOS? 
clinical  history,  1090 
pathological  character.  IvT^ 
causation,  1094 
diagnosis,  1095 
prognosis,  1096 
treatment,  1096 
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Rheumatism— > 

articular,  chronic,  1100 

subacute*,  1100 
cerebral,  ()!)8 
gonorrha>al,  1095 

muscular,  803,  1089  iiid*  Myalgia). 
Risus  sardonicus,  841 
Rose-cold,  257 
Roseola,  1071 
Rose-rash,  1071 
Rdtheln,  1072 
Rubeola,  1065 

clinical  history,  1065 
causation,  1068 
diagnosis,  1069 
prognosis,  1069 
treatment,  1070 
hemorrhagic,  10G7 
nigra,  1067 
sine  catarrho,  1007 
Bine  eruptionu,  1067 


SALAAM  oonrnlsions,  813 
Sanitary  measures  \>f  treatment,  llfi 
Sarciuse  ventriculi,  96 

in  cancer  of  stomach,  470 
in  dilatation  of  stomach,  475 
in  dyspepsia,  509 
Harcoma,  43 

of  brain,  722 
of  lung,  282 
varieties  of,  43 
Satyriasis,  in  rabies,  846 
Srapulodynia,  H(t5 
Scarlatina,  1051 

anatomical  characters,  1051 
clinical  history,  1^53 
causation,  1058 
diagnoHis,  1059 
prognosis,  1060 
tn'atnient,  1061 
anginosa,  1056 
diphtheria  in,  1052 
faucium,  1057 
hemorrhagic,  1057 
latens,  10,07 
maligna,  1051 
rheumatica,  1072 
Bimplez,  1051 
sine  eruptione,  1057 
8chixomycet«*s,  96 

Cohn*s  claHsification  of,  96 
Scleroderma,  763 
Scleroma,  763 

SiUro*e  en  plaqtus  tii'f.*nnini*s,  738 
Sclerosis,  amyotrophir  lateral,  72>*,  7''8 
cerebro-spinal,  73  s 

pathological  anatomy,  738 
clinical  hiHtory,  739 
diagnoHis,  741 
prognosirt,  741 
treatment,  741 
disseminatefl,  of  cord,  728 
mnltiple,  or  insular,  738  {vide  Scle- 
rosis, cerebro-spinal). 


Sclerosis— 

of  lung,  223 

posterior  spinal,  741  (rtV/e  Locomotor 

ataxia), 
primary  lateral,  756 
progressive  muscular,  762 
Scorbutus,  1119 

anatomical  characters,  1110 
clinical  history,  1120 
pathological  character,  1121 
causation,  1121 
diagnosis,  1122 
prognosis,  1122 
prevention,  1123 
treatment,  1123 
Scrofula,  50 

chronic  inflammations  in,  50 
Scurvy,  1119  (fwfe  Scorbutus). 
Scybala,  412 

Semeiology,  definition  of,  21 
Seminal  emissions,  involuntary,  937 
Sepsin,  83 
Septicemia,  83 

bacteria  in,  83,  84 
causes  of,  84 
morbid  anatomy,  84 
clinical  history,  84 
treatment,  85 
Sequelae  of  disease,  105 
Siderosis  of  lung,  185,  186 
Signs,  definition  of,  99 
Sleep,  mesmeric  or  magnetic,  841 
Slough,  52 
Smallpox,  1027  {nde  Variola). 

natural,  1036 
Softening,  of  brain,  655,  702,  717.  721 
]>uriform  or  h in) pie,  of  thrombi,  29 
Somnambulism,  Ml 
Sonles,  in  typhoid  fever,  955 
Sore- throat,  clergyman's,  454 
Spasm,  essential  or  idiopathic,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities,  814 
local,  812 
of  glottis,  304 
Specialists,  17 
Specialties,  advantages  and  disadvantages 

of,  18 
Speech,  loss  of,  after  apoplexy,  657 
Spermatorrhoea,  937 
Sphacelus,  52 

Sphygmograph,  in  health  and  disease,  101 
trace  of,  in  aortic  valvular  lesions,  WAK) 
in  mitral  valvular  lesions,  33H 
in  thora«*ic  aneurism,  371 
Spina  bifida,  716 
Spinal  cord,  aucxmia  of,  690 
compression  of,  759 

morbid  anatomy,  759 
clinical  history,  760 
prognosis,  761 
treatment,  762 
congestion  of,  690 
functional  di.s»*ases  of,  764 
hemorrhu;:!*  within,  6'.U 
\         inflammatory  structural  diseas»»«  of. 
7' 
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Spinal  cord- 
softening  of,  non-inflammatorj,  762 

tumors  of,  759 
Spinal  apoplexy,  691 

irritation,  779 

meningitis,  705 
Spirilli,  96 
Spirillum  Obermeieri,  97 

in  relapsing  fever,  97,  984,  989 
SpirochsBte,  96 
Spleen,  affections  of,  643 

abscess  of,  643 

cancer  of,  645 

enlargement  of,  G43 

extravasations  in,  644 

hydatids  of,  645 

infarction  of,  31,  643 

removal  of,  645 

syphilitic  disease  of,  645 

tuberculous  disease  of,  645 

waxy  degeneration  of,  645 
Splenization  of  lung,  193 
Sputa,  nummular,  201 
Status  epilepticus,  820 
Stigmata,  1124 
Stomach,  abscoss  of,  446 

atrophy  of,  478 

carcinoma  of,  4G7 

cirrhosis  of,  448 

degeneration  of  tubules  of,  477 

dilatation  of,  473  {vide  Qastrectasis). 

functional  affections  of,  499 

hemorrhage  into,  513 

induration  of,  448 

inflammation  of,  435  (vide  Gastritis). 

inflammatory  diseases  of,  432 

softening  of,  458 

structural  affections  of,  458 

suppurative  inflammation  of,  446 

ulcer  of,  460  (vide  Ulcer,  gastric). 

waxy  degeneration  of,  479 
Strongylus  gigas,  898 
Strychnia,  effects  of,  contrasted  with  tet- 
anus, 843 
St.  Vitus*8  dance,  809  (wVfe  Chorea). 
Subsultus  tendinum,  in  typhoid  fever,  954 
Suffocation,  70 

Sugar,  abnormal  accumulation  of,  in  blood, 
73 

presence  of,  in  urine,  73,  927 

tests  for,  in  urine,  927 
Summer  complaint,  550 
Sunstroke,  684  (vide  Insolation). 
Supra-renal  capsules,  disease  of,  400  (vide 

Addison's  disease). 
Sustaining  treatment,  115,  139,  177 
Swelling,  cloudy,  54 
Symptomatology,  definition  of,  21 
Symptoms,  98 

diagnostic,  98 

objective,  98 

pathognomonic,  98 

precursory,  106 

prodromal,  105 

subjective,  98 
Synovitis,  1095 


Syringe,   Flint's   modification  of   David- 
son's, for  aspiration,  147 
Syringomyelia,  759 
Syringomyelua,  759 


TABES    dorsalis,    741    (vide    LocuiiKtir 
ataxia). 
TAchea  bleuatres,  945,  957 
Taenia  or  tape-worms,  96,  572 

natural  history,  572 

habiUt,  574 

clinical  history,  574 

diagnosis,  574 

treatment,  575 
Temperature,  in  disease,  100 

in  health,  100 

diurnal  variations  of,  1<.K) 

sudden  decrease  of,  101 

sudden  increase  of^  101 
Tenesmus,  413 

gastric,  442 

laryngeal,  287 

of  bladder,  905 
Tetanus,  841 

clinical  history,  841 
diagnosis,  842 
prognosis,  842 
treatment,  843 

idiopathic,  841 

traumatic,  841 
Therapeutical  indications,  classificatioD  of. 
115 

measures,  classification  of,  114 
Therapeutics,  general  and  special,  21. 1!  > 
Thermometer,  in  liealth  and  disease,  i*\f 
Thoracentesis,  in  empyema,  151 

in  hydrothorax,  159 

in  pleuritis,  146 

in  pneumothorax,  157 
Thrombosis,  28 

capillary,  of  brain,  663 

cerebral,  654  (vide  EmbolisoL,  <yre> 
bral). 

of  cerebral  sinus,  662 

cf  heart,  358 

portal,  30,  632 
Thrombus,  28 

bland,  29 

canalization  of,  29 

dilatation  of,  28 

infectious,  29 

marantic,  28,  337,  359 

occluding,  28 

parietal.  28 

traumatic,  28 

white,  red,  mixed,  28,  29,  ?f'9 
Tlic  douloureux^  798 
Tinnitus  aurium,  833,  1002 
Tissues,  active  alterations  in,  39 

passive  alterations  in,  50 
Tongue,  strawberry-like,    in   ficarlau^u, 

1054 
Tonsillitis,  451 

follicular,  452 
Tophi,  1103 
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Tormina,  413 

Torticollis,  rheumatic,  804 

Torals  cerevisiss,  in  cancer  of  stomach,  470 

in  diabetic  urine,  929 

in  dilatation  of  stomach,  475 
Toxicology,  89 
Trachea,  affections  of,  285 
Tracheotomy,  in  aphonia,  nervous,  309 

in  diphtheria,  1088 

in  laryngeal  growths,  morbid,  310 

in  laryngitis,  acute,  290 

in  laryngitis   with  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, 301 

in  oBdema  of  glottis,  303 
Trance,  841 
Transfusion,  of  biliary  salts,  81 

of  blood,  61 

of  salt  solution,  66 
Transudation,  33 
Treatment,  abortive,  114 

analeptic  or  restorative,  115 

antiperiodic,  115 

antiphlogistic,  115 

antipyretic,  115 

curative,  114 

ectrotic,  1039 

expectant,  112 

hygienic,  115 

palliative,  114 

preventive  or  prophylactic,  1 14 

supporting  or  su8ta.ning,  115 
Treatment    of   diseases,   classification   of 

obJecU  of,  112,  115 
Trembling,  mercurial,  817 

senile,  815 
Tremor,  812 

mercurial,  817 

shaking,  740 
Trichina  spiralis,  577 
Trichiniasis,  577 
Trichinosis,  577 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  96 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  572 
Trifacial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  784 

neuralgia  of,  798 
Trinmus,  841 
Tubercle,  47 

embryonic,  48,  49 

fibroid,  49 

gray,  4H 

in  kidneys,  912 

infiltrated,  195 

of  Laennec,  4^ 

inoculation  with,  49 

lymphadenoid,  or  giant-cjUed,  4^ 

obsolete,  210 

origin  of  cells  in,  49 

pneumonic,  49,  195 

structure  of,  48 

within  cranium,  722 

yellow,  48 
Tuberculosis,  acute  miliary,  225 
general,  225 

Laennec' s  theory  of,  48 

pulmonary,  194  {vide  Phthisis,  pul- 
monary). 


Tuberculosis^ 
renal,  912 

specific  virus  In,  49,  50 
Virchow's  theory  of,  48 
Tubules,  gastric,  parenchymatous  degene- 
ration of,  477 
Tumors,  42 

benign,  definition  of,  42 
causation  of,  43 
classification  of,  42 
infectious,  43 
intra-cranial,  722 

anatomical  characters,  722 
pathological  characters,  723 
clinical  history,  723 
prognosis,  725 
treatment,  725 
intra-spinal,  759 
intra-tboracio,  282 

anatomical  characters,  282 
clinical  history,  283 
diagnosis,  283 
treatment,  283 
local  origin  of  malignant,  43 
malignant,  43 
varieties  of,  43-45 
waxy,  57 
Tympanites,  501,  502 
Typhlitis,  427 
Typhlo-enteritis,  427 
Typhoid  fever,  946  (vide  Fever,  typhoid). 
Typho-malarial   fever,  1010  (vuU  Fever, 

typho-malarial) . 
Typho-mania,  954 


ULCER,  duodenal,  450,  482 
gastric,  460 

anatomical  characters,  460 

pathogenesis,  462 

causation,  463,  465 

clinical  history,  464 

diagnosis,  465 

prognosis,  465 

treatment,  466 
Ulcers,  duodenal,  450, 482 
intestinal,  480,  481 

anatomical  characters,  480 

clinical  history,  482 
laryngeal,  291 
syphilitic,  199,  292 
tuberculous,  199 
eyphoid,  of  intestine,  947 

of  larynx,  950 
Umbilication  of  variolous  vesi^rle,   1029. 

1032 
Uramia,  76 

carbonate  of  ammonia  in,  77 
clinical  history  of,  76 
composition  of  blood  In,  77 
in  Bright's  disease,  867,  868,  882 
in  scarlatina,  1056 
in  typhoid  fever,  954 
in  yellow  fever,  1020 
symptoms  of,  76 
theories  of,  76,  77,  78 
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Uricaemia,  79,  1107 

causes  of,  79,  80 

deposits  of  urates  in,  79,  1103,  1107 
Urine,  tests  for  sugar  in,  927 


VACCINATION,  1043 
operation  for,  1048 
Vaccinia,  1042 
Vaccinoid,  1044 
Valvular  cardiac  lesions,  333 
aortic,  335 
mitral,  334 
pulmonic,  336 
tricuspid,  336 
clinical  history  of,  337 
Varicella,  1049 

differential  diagnosis  of,  from  variola, 

1050 
varieties  of,  1050 
Variola,  1027 

anatomical  characters,  1028 
clinical  history,  1031 
causation,  1035 
diagnosis,  1037 
prognosis,  1038 
treatment,  1038 
coagulation  necrosis  in,  1028,  1030 
differential  diagnosis  of,  from  scarla- 
tina, rubeola,  and  roseola,  1037 
varieties  of,  1031 
sans  variolis,  1037 
Varioloid,  1041 

Vegetations,  in  endocarditis,  324 
Venesection,  in  acute  inflammations,  133 
Venom,  definition  of,  89 
Venous  hum,  65 
Vermes,  95 

Vermiform  appendix  of  cascum,  inflamma- 
tion and  perforation  of,  429 
Vermis  cucurbitinus,  573 
Vertebral  caries,  760 
Vertigo,  768 

epileptic,  818 
f  illemin's  experiments  showing  inocula- 
bility  of  tubercle,  49 


Virchow,  cell  theory  of,  35 
Virus,  definition  of,  89,  944 
Vomicffi,  196 

Vomiting,  in  dyspepsia,  499,  502 
Vulnerability,  definition  of,  92 


lirATER,  employment  of,  in  pleoritis  aii£ 
M  pneumonitis,  137,  174 

in  scarlatina,  1061 
in  t3rpha8  and    typhoid    fever, 
975 

increase  and  diminution  of,  in  blood, 
62,  65,  67 
Waterbrash,  501 
Waxy  degeneration,  57 

of  intestine,  484 

of  kidney,  874 

of  liver,  621 

of  spleen,  645 
Whooping-cough,  262  (^vtdt  Pertussis). 
Wind-sucking,  502 
Worms,  intestinal,  668 

anchylostoma  duodenale,  57i^ 

ascaris  lumbricoides,  56U 

lumbricoid,  569 

oxyuris  vermicularis,  571 

pin,  571 

seat,  571 

tape-,  572  {vidt  Tapiii»). 

thread,  571 

trichinie,  577 

tricocephalus  dispar,  572 
Wrist-drop,  110 
Writer's  cramp,  814 


Y 


rBLLOW  FBVER,  1017 


ZOOGLGBA,  96 
in  diphtheria,  1077 
in  endocarditis,   acute    ulcerative, 

330 
in  variola,  1030 
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Bacillus  tuberculosis,  1129 
distribution  of,  1130 
in  sputa  of  tuberculosis,  1132 
in  discharge  from  perineal  fistn- 

lae,  1133 
method  of  detection  of,  1137 
Cavities,  bacillus  tuberculosis  in,  1130 
Contagium  vivum,  1132 
Diathesis,  tuberculous,  1131 
Koch,  bacillus  of,  1129 

researches  of,  on  pathology  of  phthi- 
sis, 1130 
etiology  of  phthisis,  1131 
diagnosis  of  phthisis,  1132 
Koch,  researches  of,  on  prognosis  of  phthi- 
sis, 1133 
treatment  of  phthisis,  1134 


Pearl  disease,  bacillus  tubercnlo>is  '.: 

1130 
Phthisis,  causation,  1131 

communicability  of,  1132 

diagnosis,  1132 

parasiticides  in,  1135 

pathological  character,  1130 

prevention  of,  1135 

prognosis,  1133 

treatment,  1134 
I  Sputa  of  tuberculosis,  1132 
TcBERCLB,  bacillus  of,  1129 

miliary,  bacillus  in,  1130 
Tuberculosis,  local  nature  of,  IVM^ 
i  Ulcers,  tubercutous,  bacillus  tob«rreoL>:> 
1      in,  1130 
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the  issues  of  1882-83,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  economixe  the  time  and 
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latest  improved  Hoe  speed  presses,  on  handsome  paper,  from  a  dear,  easily  read  ^vp^ 
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Octavo  Pages,  fUlly  Illustrated. 

Founded  in  1820,  Ths  American  Joubnal  entered  with  1884  upon  its  nxtj-fifth 
cooiecatiYe  year  of  ftithftil  and  honorable  service  to  the  profession.  Being  the  only 
periodical  in  the  English  language  capable  of  presenting  elaborate  articles— the  form  in 
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Teob  Amsbican  Joubnal  cannot  fiul  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  physicians  who  would 
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it  numbers  among  its  contributors  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession, 
that  its  histoiy  is  identified  with  the  advances  of  medical  knowledge,  and  that  its  drcu- 
lation  is  co-extensive  with  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

During  1884  The  Journal  will  continue  to  present  those  features  which  have  long 
proved  so  attractive  to  its  readers. 

The  Original  Department  will  consist  of  elaborate  and  richly  illustrated  articles 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Beview  Department  will  maintain  its  well-earned  roputation  for  discernment 
and  impartiality,  and  will  contain  elaborate  roviews  of  new  works  and  topics  of  the  day, 
and  numerous  analytical  and  bibliographical  notices  by  competent  writers. 

Following  these  comes  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  Improvements  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Medical  Sciences,  which,  being  a  classified  and  arranged  condensation 
of  important  articles  appearing  in  the  chief  medical  journals  of  the  world,  furnishes  a 
compact  digest  of  medical  progress  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  American  Journal  op  the  Medical  Scdbncbb  has 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  sent  free  of  postage^for  Five  Dollars 
per  annum  in  advance. 

Taken  together,  the  Journal  and  News  combine  the  advantages  of  the  elaborate  prep> 
aration  that  can  be  devoted  to  a  quarterly  with  the  prompt  conveyance  of  intelligence 
by  the  weekly ;  while^  by  special  management,  duplication  of  matter  is  rendered  im- 
possible. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  NINE  DOLLARS  in  advance 
the  subscriber  will  receive  free  of  postage  a  weekly  and  a  quarterly  journal,  both  reflecting 
the  latest  advances  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  containing  an  equivalent  of  more  than  4000 
octavo  pages,  stored  with  the  choicest  material,  original  and  selected,  that  can  be  furnished 
by  the  best  medical  minds  of  both  hemispheres.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  elsewhere 
so  large  an  amount  of  matter  of  the  same  value  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

tf^T  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  undersigned ;  where  these  are  not  accessible,  remiUanoes  for  subscrip- 
tions may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers  by  forwarding  in  regUter^d  letters.  Address, 

Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  A  Co.,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Philadeli)hia. 

^  «  *  Communications  to  both  these  periodicals  are  invited  from  gentlemen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Original  articles  contributed  exclusively  to  either  oeriodical  are  liberally 
paid  for  upon  publication.  When  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text,  illustrations  will  be  fur- 
nished without  cost  to  the  author. 

All  letters  perUining  to  the  Editorial  DepartmerU  of  The  Medical  News  and  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scixncbs  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial 
Omcis^  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Businen  Department  of  these  journals  should  be  addressed 
melwntfely  to  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  A  Co.,  706  and  708  .Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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n ALTON,  JOHN  C,  M.  J>., 

Profeuor  of  PkytMogy  tn  tks  CUUgt  of  PhytUiam  and  Smrgmma,  Ntm  York,  tU, 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.     Designed  for  the  nee  of 
Practitionen  of  Medicine.    Seventh  edition^  thoroaghly  rerised  and  rewritten. 
Terr  handsome  octavo  volume  of  722  pages,  with  252  Maotiftil  enmvings  on 
$5.00 ;  leather,  16.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  bandi^  fOUK). 

The  merits  of  ProfeMor  D«Itoii*8  text-book,  hie 
smooth  nnd  pleMinc  style,  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness  of  his  descriptions,  wnieh  leave  not  a  chapter 
obecnre,  his  cautious  judgment  and  the  general 
correctness  of  his  &cts,  are  perfectly  known.  They 
hare  made  his  text>book  the  one  most  familiM* 
to  American  students.— Jifsd.  Bewrd^  March  4, 1882. 

Certainly  no  physiological  work  has  erer  iesued 
Arom  the  press  that  presented  Its  subject-matter  in 
a  clearer  and  more  attractire  light  Almost  e?ery 
page  bears  CTidence  of  the  exhaustiTc  rerision 
hat  has  taken  place.  The  material  is  placed  in  a 
more  compact  form,  yet  its  delightful  cnarm  is  re- 
tained, and  no  subject  is  thrown  into  obscurity. 
Altogether  this  edition  is  fkr  in  advance  of  any 


and 
In  one 
Cloth, 


prerioos  one,  and  will  tend  to  keep  ttie 
posted  as  to  the  most  rsoent  additioba  to 
physiolofgcal  knowledge.— JficAifiBa  if eiieal  jr« 

One  can  scareely  open  a  eonega  c 
does  not  have  mention  of  Daltoo*s 
the  recommended  text  or  ooosultatioo-lmok. 
American  stndents  we  would  unreservedly 
mend  the  edition  of  Dr.  Dalton*a  work  now  brfece 
us.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  reviiUona  have  beea 
made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  tl*e  volume  as 
fUlly  up  to  the  present  state  of  phyMologteal  knowl- 
edge as  it  Is  practicable  for  any  author  of 
to  dOw—  Vvrgwia  Mtdkai  MomUUg,  Joly, 


FOSTER,  MICHAEL,  M.  !>.,  F.  B.  8., 

Profutor  of  Phyiiotogy  in  Oan^ridg^  Univerntyt  EnfflamL 

Text-Book  of  Physiologry.  Second  American  from  the  third  English  editioo. 
Edited,  with  extensive  notes  and  additions,  by  Edward  T.  Rqchzrt,  M.  D.,  Isie 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Fennsj'lvania.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  999  pages,  with  259  illust.     Cloth,  $3.25;  leather,  $3.75. 


A  more  compact  and  scientific  work  on  physiol- 
ogy has  never  oeen  published,  and  we  believe  our- 
selves not  to  be  mistaken  in  anserting  that  it  has 
now  been  introduced  into  every  medical  college 
in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken.  This 
work  conforms  to  the  latestresearches into soolonr 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  takes  into  consid- 
eration tne  late  discoveries  in  physiological  chem- 
i»try  and  the  experiments  in  localization  of  Ferrier 
and  others.  The  arrangement  followed  is  such  as 
to  render  the  whole  subject  lucid  and  well  con- 
nected in  its  various  parts.— CAicoj^o  Medical  Jour- 
nal and  Examiner,  August,  1882. 


Dr.  Michael  Poster*s  Mammal  ef  Pk^MOnr-  >as 
been  translated  into  the  German,  with  a  (rvCk**, 
by  Professor  KQhne.  KOhne  points  oiic  ist  *  • 
preface  that  the  abundant  malertal,  in  spiir  f>f  vm 
moderate  site,  is  not  condensed  to  •y»irnai^ 
BhortneMS,  but  the  whole  is  related  in  a  aarrazive 
style.  The  translation  of  it  into  (vermao  »  •  wr  l- 
merited  compliment,  since  Germaay  i»  tl^  ••> 
pecial  home  of  physiology,  and  ita  literature  ^ 
abundantly  rich  in  text-books,  moooKrapf*  sc<i 
periodicals  on  physiology.— il«un«a«  Ifgrfml  £► 
Wetkly,  June  18, 188L 


FOWEJR,  HENBY,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  &. 

Rxaminer  in  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 

Human  Physiology.     In  one  handsome  pocket-sixe  12mo.  volume  of  396 . 
with  47  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Jugt  ready,    8ee  Student^  Serie$  o^  MammaU,  fmsi  ^ 


This  little  work  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  the  main 
lacts  tif  this  science  could  have  been  more  clearlv 
or  concisely  stated.   The  price  of  the  work  is  sucn 


as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  alt,  while  tr*n 
cellence  of  its  text  will  certainly  secure  Sbr  tt  a  ■  «4 
favorable   commendation.— < 
CUnif,  Feb.  is,  ISSi. 


ROBERTSON,  J,  McOBEGOB,  M.  A.,  M,  B,, 

Muirhead  Demonetrator  of  Phyeiology,  Umverttty  of  Olaegom, 
Physical  FhyBiology.  In  aetive  preparation,  BeeSiudeHU^ 

BELL,  F.  JEFFBEY,  M.  A., 

Profeeeor  of  Ootnparative  Anatomy  at  Kin^t  College,  Lomdoa. 

Coniparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy.     In  meUm 

publication.    See  Student^  Seriet  of  MantudB,  page  5. 


CABPEJUTBB,  WM.  B.,  M.  !>.,  F.  B,  A,  JP.  O,  8,,  R  i. 

Regietrar  to  the  Univereily  of  London,  etc. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology.    Edited  by  Hekbt  Pown;  M.B^ 

F.  R.  C.  S.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Sciences,  Univenity  of  Oxford.   A  new  Americwi  U 

eighth  revised  and  enlai^ged  edition,  with  notes  and  additions  hj  Frascis  G.  Smitii, 

late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Univenity  of  Pcniisjlva&ia. 

very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1063  pages,  with  two  plates  and  S7Z 

trations    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  $7. 

The  editors  have,  with  their  additions  to  the 
only  work  on  physiology  in  our  language  that,  in 
the  ftiilest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  production  of 
a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  physiologist,  brought  it 
up  fully  to  the  standard  of  our  knowledge  of  its 
subject  at  the  present  dsy.  The  additions  by  the 
American  editor  give  to  tlie  work  as  it  is  a  consid- 
erable value  beyond  that  of  the  last  English  edl> 


s^ 


4, 
tie 

Ir.«w 


tici.    We  have  been  w^naakty 
the  volume  so  complete  in 
and  functions  of  the  nervoi 
tlons— a  sulMect  that  in 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  in  the 

{>hy8i<>logy,  upon  which  toprodore  a  Aal.a 
actor)*  treatise  of  the  cIms  Io  whte*  iLe 
fore  us  belongs.— ^/(.qf  A'«T. «i^  ITasC 


•ARPENTER*8 PRIZE  ESSAY  0NTHEU8EAND 
AsvsBor  Alcomolic  Liocoas  nr  Hbaltm  amd  Di»> 
BASB.  With  a  preface  by  D.  F.  Cosnis,  If .  D.,  and 
explanations  of  scientiflc  words.  In  one  small 
Ume.  volume  of  178  pagss.    Cloth,  SO  cents. 


LEHM ANN^S  MANUAL  OF  CBEMTCAL 
lOUJOY.    Tranalalea  ftnea  tiM  f««.«» 
noCee  and  addiiloiia,  by  J.  ra—sa  rfn— 
In  one  octavo  volome  of  SfT  pasa^  wtt^  41 
trationa.    CloCh,|USb 
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HxHRT  C.  Lca's  Son  &  Go.'s  PuBUOAnom — Chemistry. 


ATTFLELD,  JOHN,  Ph.  !>., 

Frofeuor  of  Praetieal  Chemigtry  to  th*  PharmaeeiMeat  SoeUty  of  Cfreat  Britain^  §U. 

Chemistry,  Qeneral,  Medical  and  Fharmaceutioal;  Including  the  Chem- 
istrr  of  the  U.  S.  PharmacopGeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Science, 
and  tlieir  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  A  new  American,  from  the  tenth 
Engliali  edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 
of  728  pages,  with  87  illustrations.    Cloth,  |2.50 ;  leather,  $3.00.    Jutt  ready. 

It  ii  a  hook  on  which  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
tteetowed.  As  a  tex(  book  for  medical  schools  it 
is  unsurpassable  in  the  present  sUle  of  clinical 
science,  and  having  been  prepared  with  a  special 
view  towards  medicine  and  pharmacy,  it  is  alike 
Indispensable  to  all  persons  engaged  in  those  de- 
portments or  science.  It  Includes  the  whole 
ehemi«try  ol  the  lastPharmacopoBia.— /\k(/Ic  J/ecfi- 
eoi  and  Surgieal  Joumai,  Jan.  1884. 


The  clearness,  system  and  thoroughness  of  this 
manual  have  made  it  for  the  Ia<tt  sixteen  years  the 
constant  companion  of  the  medical  and  pharm»> 
ceutioal  student.    Within  this  time  it  has  under- 

(;one  ten  editions,  which  have  progressively  en- 
arged  its  scope  and  g«        *        '  ' 
eloome  the  book,  and  gt 
nient. — New  OtUmm  Medical  and  Surj/ieal  Jbwmal , 
January,  1884. 


larged  its  scope  and  general  usefulness.  We  agaia 
welcome  the  book,  and 


:ive  it  a  cordial  endorse- 


BZOXAM,  CHARLES  L., 

FrofttuoT  of  Chmnutry  in  Ktnfft  ObtUge,  London^ 

ChemiBtry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.     New  American  from  the  fifth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  727  pagesi,  with  292  illustrations.    Clotli,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75.    Ju9t  ready. 
The  general  plan  of  this  work   remains  the 


same  ai  in  previous  editions,  the  evident  object 
being  to  give  clear  and  concise  descriptions  of  all 
known  cfements  and  of  their  mo^t  important 
compoumis,  with  explanations  of  the  chemical 
laws  and  principles  Involved.  We  gladly  repeat 
DOW  the  opinion  we  expressed  about  a  former 
edition,  that  we  regard  Bloxam*s  Chemistry  as 
one  of  the  best  troatiMcs  on  gcnt^ral  and  applied 
chemistry. — Ameriea't  Jour.  ofFhnrmacu^  Dec.  1883. 

Commentfrom  us  on  thisstandard  work  is  almost 
■nporfluuus.  It  differs  widely  in  scope  and  aim 
from  that  of  Atifleld,  and  in  its  way  is  equally 
beyond  critirism.  It  adopt*  the  mo*4t  direct  meth- 
ods in  stating  the  principles,  hypotheses  and  fa«*ts 
of  the  science.  Its  language  is  so  terse  and  lucid, 
and  On  arrangement  of  matter  so  logical  in  se- 


quence^ that  the  student  never  has  occasion  to 
complain  that  chemistry  is  a  hard  study.  Much 
attention  is  paid  in  this  work  to  experimental 
illustrations  of  chemical  principles  and  phenom- 
ena,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  these  experi- 
ments. The  book  maintains  the  position  it  has 
always  held  as  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  gentrol 
chemistry  in  the  English  language.— TAs  Detroit 
Lancett  February,  1884. 

This  ample  and  thorough  treatise  on  chemistry 
has  in  this  revision  been  extended  and  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date,  so  as  to  include  a  notice  of 
all  important  recent  discoveries  in  this  progressive 
science.  In  this  edition  the  theoretical  portions 
have  received  especial  attention,  so  as  to  brine 
them  into  accordance  with  modem  Tiews.-^lfack 
and  Surgical  Reporter,  Deo.  1, 1883. 


BEMSEN,  IRA,  Jf.  !>.,  Ph.  !>., 

ProfeeeoT  of  Chamietry  in  the  Jokne  Hopkine  Univereity,  Baltimore. 

Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Constito- 
tlon  of  C.*hemical  Compounds.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  I2ma 
▼olume  uf  240  pages.    Cloth,  $1.75.    Just  ready. 

lo  the  average  text  books  of  the  day.~i4m«rieaa 
Journal  of  Science,  March,  1884. 

We  would  heartily  recommend  it  to  any  student 
who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  subject. 
j  In  the  matter  we  can  And  nothing  to  criticise. 
I  Every  point  is  explained  with  perfect  sati«faction, 
,  HO  that  the  merest  tyro  may  unaerstand.— PAy^icwm 
.  and  Surgeon,  Dec  1883 


The  book  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cheml- 
eml  literature  of  ln<*trurtion.  That  In  so  few  years 
a  second  edition  has  lieen  called  for  Indicates  that 
many  chemical  tcar'tiers  have  been  found  rea^iy 
Co  endorse  its  plan  and  to  adopt  its  methf>ds.  In 
this  edition  acoiMiderahle  proportion  of  tho  lK>ok 
h*s  i>e<*n  rewritten,  much  new  matter  has  >»een 
added  and  tho  whole  ha-*  i^een  brought  up  to  date. 
We  earnestly  commend  this  book  to  every  student 
of  chemistry.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author 
oMsnres  its  accuracy  in  all  matters  of  fact,  and  Its 
liidicious  fons«irratism  in  matters  of  theory,  com- 
Dined  with  th»  fulnes-*  with  which,  in  a  small 
compass,  tho  prenent  attitude  of  chemical  seience 
towanis  the  const itiit Inn  of  compounds  is  con- 
sidered, gives  it  a  value  much  beyond  that  accorded 


When  the  first  edition  made  Its  appearance,  we 
■  welcomed  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  llterap 
I  ttire;  the  more  we  nave  consulted  it  since  thai 
time  the  more  we  have  appreciated  its  value.  The 
,  book  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
I  student  of  chemistry.— ilsMrieoa  Journal  of  PHar^ 
I  mary,  December,  1883. 


FOWNES,  GEORGE,  Ph.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Eiementanr  ChemiBtry :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Reriaed 
and  corrected  by  IIrnry  Watw,  B.  .\..  F.  U.S.,  Editor  of  A  Dictionary  or  Chsvutby, 
etc  A  new  American  from  the  twelfth  and  enlar^  Lon'lon  edition.  Edited  by  Robkiit 
Bridoeb^  M.  D.  In  (me  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1031  pages,  with  177  ilfostrationi 
on  wood  and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  |2.75 ;  leather,  $3.25. 

The  book  opens  with  a  treatise  on  Chemical  {  of  late  yearn,  the  chapter  on  the  General  Principles 
physics.  Including  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism  and  >  of  Chemical  Philosophy  haa  been  entirely  rewrit* 


Bleetrlclty.  Thnse  suMecu  are  tr<>at4«d  clearly 
And  briefly,  but  enough  (s  given  (o  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  comprehend  wie  facts  and  laws  of  Chemls* 
toy  proper.  It  is  the  Csshion  of  late  years  to  omit 
tfieee  topics  fTom  works  on  chemistry,  but  their 
•mlMion  is  not  to  beeommended.  As  was  required 
fegr  the  great  advance  In  the  acienoe  of  Chemistry 


ten.  The  latest  views  on  Equivalents,  Quantiva* 
lenoe,  etc.,  are  clearly  and  fully  set  fortit.  This 
last  edition  is  a  greet  Improvement  upon  its  prede* 
oeflson,  which  is  saying  not  a  little  of  a  book  thai 
has  reached  its  twelfth  edltion.^OAto  Meiioal  Ae- 
•onlsr,  Oct,  U78. 


Wdhler's  Oatlines  of  Organic  Ohemiatry.    Edited  by  Frmo.   Tranibt«l 
kylaARKiiaxsrylLD.,  Ph.D.    Inone  12mo.  Toliuneof  650pages.    Cloth,  |3, 


10  Henrt  C.  Lsa's  Son  &  Co/s  Publications — Chemistry. 


HOFFMAinr,  F.,  A.]lf.,  JPfuD.,  &  FOWEB  F.B.,  Fh.l>., 

Public  Anatyit  to  the  Stats  of  New  York.  Prof,  of  AnaL  Chtm,      PhiL  CM,  of  Pkmmm,v. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  AnalysiB,  as  applied  to  the  ExaminatioD  of  Medidiial 

Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.    Being  a  Quide  for  the  Detennin^on  of  their  Identitj 

and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterat*'»n8.    For  the  use  of 

Pharmacists,  Physicians^  Drumsts  and  Manufacturing  Chemists  aoJ  Pharmaoeutical  and 

Medical  Students.     Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlai^ged.     In  one  Ytrj 

handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.   Cloth,  $£25. 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  appearance 
of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  also.   It  is  admirable  and 


the  information  it  undertakes  to  8up|>ly  is  both 
extensive  and  trustworthy.  The  selection  of  pro- 
cesses for  determining  the  purity  of  the  substan- 
ces of  which  it  treats  Is  excellent  and  tne  descrip- 
tion of  them  singularly  explicit.  Moreover,  it  is 
exceptionally^  free  from  typographical  errors.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  those 
who  are  engaged  either  in  the  manufacture  or  the 
testing  of  medicinal  chemicals. — London  Phartnor 
eeutical  Journal  and  Trantaetionaf  1883. 

Viewed  in  regard  to  its  general  aims  as  well  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  tney  hare  been  carried 
out,  the  work  will  be  found  as  complete  as  can  well 
be  desired.    The  descriptions  of  operations  are 


toll  without  being  redundant,  so  that  the  ^jrro 
easily  understana  them  and  practise  the  prooei 
successAxIly.  The  work  la  tnas  well  adapted  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  praetlcal  use,  and  cal?uJ«te4 
to  impart  such  information  as  in  each  particular 
case  may  be  useftil  or  required  wititin  the  limit  of 
i^  oblects.— ilfiMrimn  Journal  of  Phar.,  Mav,  liKl. 
This  work  has  undergone  a  very  connidermble 
change  since  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1X73; 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  markea  improTemeol 
on  the  earlier  editions.  The  autltors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  manner  In  which  ther  have 
remodelled  the  work :  in  its  present  form  H  is 
sure  to  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  prartice  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry.— Lond.  CSwrnuf,  an4 
nruggiet^  June  16, 1883. 


WATTS,  HBNRT,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  8. 

Author  of  **A  Dictionary  of  Chemietry^  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.    In  one  12mo.  roluBe 

of  500  pages  with  150  iUustrations.    In  prew. 

CLOWJB8,  FBA^ns:,  D.  8c.,  London, 

Senior  Seienee-Maeter  at  the  High  School,  NeweaatU-^nder'Lywte,  eie. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Practical  ChemislTy  and  Qnalitattre 

Inorganic  Analysis.    Specially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schoob  and 

Colleges  and  by  Beginners.    Second  American  from  the  third  and  revised  English  editiua. 

In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  372  pages,  with  47  illnstrations.    Cloth,  flLoO. 

Thechief  object  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  |  renders  it  unintelliKible  to  the  primanr 
was  to  (iimish  one  which  was  suflBciently  elemen'    unless  supplemented  bj^pioas  Twrbal 
tary  in  the  description  of  apparatuses,  chemicals, 
modes  of  experimentation,  etc.,  so  as  to  ** reduce 


tions  from  the  teacher.    The 

of  Dr.  Clowes,  examined  with  referene*  l»  th* 


to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  assistance  required  above  claims,  is  found  to  be  a  grvat  imprdveoMat 
from  a  teacher."  It  is  a  generally  recognised  fact  I  on  other  elementary  worka.  A  stodent  vbo  eflr»> 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  ,  fully  reads  this  text  will  soarealy  iMcd  the  aasla^ 
Qtility  of  many  of  the  smaller  text-boolcs  Is  the  too  .  ance  of  a  tutor  in  following  ont  aar  of  tti«  ex- 
great  conciseness  of  the  language  employed,  which  I  periments  described.^  To.  Arm.  Ifoit^A/y,  Ap^  un. 

BALFE,  CHABLE8  H.,  M.  2>.,  jP.  B.  C.  P., 

Attiatant  Physician  at  the  London  HospiUU. 

Clinical  Chemistry.    In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  314  page*,  with  16 

illustrations.     Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.50.    See  Students*  Seria  </  Manuals,  P>9S  ^ 

cine.  J>T.  Ralfe  is  thonMigbly  aoquainted  with  lbs 
latest  contributions  to  hia  selenoe,  and  U  is  ^aiw 
refreshinx  to  find  the  sobjeet  dealt  with  so  ekttriy 
and  simply,  yet  in  such  evident  harmooy  vnh  thi» 
modem  scientific  methods  and  spirit. — Mt ' 
Record,  February  2,  IMi. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  little  works 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.  The  author 
is  a  physician  and  physiologist,  as  well  as  a  chem- 
ist, consequently  the  book  is  unqualifiedly  prao> 
tical,  telling  the  physician  iust  wnat  he  ought  to 
know,  of  the  applications  ox  chemistry  in  medi- 


CLASSEN,  AJjBXANDER, 

Professor  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  Aix-laF^ChapeUe. 

Elementary  Quantitatlye  Analysis.    Translated,  with  notes  aod  adclitiflBB^  hw 

Edgaa  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Towne  Scicotific  Scbck^ 

University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  324  p«g<c«»  with  36 

illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

It  is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary  |  and  then  advancing  to  the  analysis  («f  mta*i 
nature  extant^  insomuch  an  its  methods  are  the  '  such  nroducts  as  are  met  with  in  applied  r- 
best.    It  teaches  by  examples,  commencing  with     try.    It  is  an  Indispenaable  book  R»r  aSMli 
single  determinations,  followed  by  separations,  ,  chemistry.— Boston  Jourmal  t^  Cktrntttryt,  Ud 


GREENE,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Mtdical  Department  of  the  UmMtwUy  4^ 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Students.    Based  u|a«  Bg«« 

man's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illua.   CUitk.  $1TL 

It  is  a  concise  manual  of  three  hundred  pages,  the  recognition  of  eofapoaad*  do*  to 

giving  an  excellent  summary  of  the  best  methods  conditions.     The  detection  «*f 

of  ansjyaing  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body,  both  with  sufficient  ftUneas  far  Ibe 

for  the  estimation  of  their  normal  constituents  and  dent  or  praoUtioner.— 5osCct»  JLvf 


A    MANUAL  OF    QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS.  I  London  edition.    In  one  royal 
By  Robert  Galloway,  F.  C.  8.     From  the  sixth  1  illustrations.     ~ 


HiNRT  0.  Lia's  Son  &  Go.'s  PoBUOAnoNS — ^Plianii.»  Mat.  Med.    11 
PABBI8H,  JSnWABD, 

LaU  Profe$»or  of  the  Thmry  and  Praetiee  of  PHarmaey  in  the  PhUadelphia  OalUge  qf  Pharmney. 

A  Treatise  on  Fharmaoy :  designed  aa  a  Text-book  for  the  Student,  and  m  a 
Gaide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formulie  and  Prescriptions. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thohas  S.  Wibqand,  Ph.  Q.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  yolume  of  1093  pages,  with  256  iUustrations.    Cloth,  f5 ;  leather,  f6.    Jutt  ready. 

Prom  the  Preface  to  the  Pifth  Edition. 
A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Parrish's  standard  work  has  been  rendered  an  imperative  necessity, 
not  only  by  the  late  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopoeui,  but  also  by  the  great  advance  in 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  science  within  the  last  decade.  The  changes  thus  required 
have  rendered  the  task  of  the  editor  by  no  means  light,  and  have  considerably  increased 
the  size  of  the  volume,  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts  at  condensation  and  the  omission  of  all 
obsolete  matter.  The  new  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  introduced^  to- 
other with  its  tests  for  chemical  and  officinal  compounds,  and  its  system  of  parts  bv  weight 
in  place  of  definite  quantities.  The  entire  chemical  section  has  been  rearranged  in  con- 
formity with  the  present  views  of  that  science,  and  the  subject  of  testing,  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative,  lias  been  rendered  as  complete  as  the  scope  of  the  work  would  permit  and 
the  wants  of  students  are  likely  to  require.  All  general  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses have  been  arranged  in  a  separate  part,  thus  facilitating  reference  and  avoiaing 
repetition,  while  special  apparatus  tor  particular  classes  of  preparations  has  been  pla<!^ 
under  those  claa«<e«.  Tlie  syllabi,  which  proved  so  valuable  a  feature  of  previous  editions, 
and  on  which  Professor  Ma'isch  bestowed  so  much  care,  have  been  retained ;  many  of  them 
have  been  rewritten  and  new  ones  introduced.  All  new  remedies  of  interest  have  been 
added,  and  in  the  chapter  on  elixirs  some  new  formulfe  of  much  popularity  have  been 

fiven.    The  editor  need  only  add  that  he  has  spared  no  labor  or  care  in  the  hope  of  ren- 
ering  the  work  as  acceptable  as  it  has  hitherto  been  to  the  student  and  the  pharmaceutist. 

ThU  well-known  work  presento  iUolf  now  based 
upon  the  recently  revised  new  PharmACopaeia. 
Several  important  modi  float  ions  of  the  interna! 
arranKement  have  been  made,  and  we   t>elieve 


tbey  will  bo  found  to  increa.««e  the  practical  U8e- 
fiilneiMi  of  the  l>ook.  EUich  page  beam  evidence  of 
the  care  boKtowed  upon  it.  and  eonveyn  valuable 
Information  from  the  ricli  store  of  the  editor's 


experience.  In  fact,  all  that  relates  to  practical 
harmacy — apparatus,  prooepj«e«  and  dispensing — 
as  been  arranged  and  dei«oribed  with  clearness 
1  its  various  aspects,  so  a.**  u>  afford  aid  and  advice 

alike  to  the  student  and  to  the  practical  pliarma- 


in  its  various  aspects,  so  a.**  u>  afford  aid  and  advice 

dent  and  to  the  practical  pi 
cist.  The  work  is  judiciously  illustrated  with  good 


woodcuts — American  Journal  of  Pharmaey^  Janu 
ary,  1884. 


HERMANN,  I>r.  L., 

ProftMor  of  PhyHology  in  the  Vnivertity  ofZwieh. 

Experimental  Pharmacology.    A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 

Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.    Translated,  with   the  Author's  permission,  and^  with 

extensive  additions,  by  Robert  Meade  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  199   pages,  with  32 

illustraticins.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Just  ready. 

After  closely  perusing  the  pages,  all  laden  to  over- 
flowing with  the  richest  facts  or  physiological  in- 
vestigation,  and  alter  following  the  astounding 
progress  of  toxic  pharmacology  as  revealed  by  the 
author,  we  feel  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
realisation  of  that  Utopian  dream  in  which  we 
behold  experimental  and  clinical  experience 
flrmly  and  inseparably  united.  It  Is  a  reliable, 
concise  and  pnu*tical  vade  mecum  for  the  time- 

Srefl«ed  worker  in  the  laboratory.— A'ew  Orleana 
tedif^  and  Surgical  Journal^  May,  1883. 


The  selection  of  animals  and  their  management, 
Che  paths  of  elimination  and  changes  of  poisons 
In  the  body,  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  pro> 
duoed  by  poison**,  alterations  in  tissue,  in  the  re* 
productive  function  and  in  temperature,  action  on 
muscles  and  In  nerves,  anatomical  and  chemical 
changes  prnluced  by  poi>«ons,  all  are  i*uccossively 
paiis«*d  in  review  in  a  prartiral  instructive  fashion, 
which  speaks  well  for  both  the  author  and  the 
translator.  The  b<K>k  is  deserving  of  an  enco- 
mium as  a  correct  exponent  of  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  u(  modern  pharmacological  research. 


o,.x/,  JOHNM.,  Phar.  />., 

PrnffJt$(fr  of  Materia  Medina  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

A  Manual  of  Org^nio  Materia  Medica;  Being  a  Gnide  to  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Druggists,  PharmacLsts 
and  Physicians.  New  edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.  Preparing, 
A  few  notices  of  the  previous  e<lition  are  appended. 


A  book  evidently  written  for  a  purpose,  and  not 
•Imply  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book. '  It  Is 
oomprehensive,  as  it  refers  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
that  is  of  essential  value  in  organio  materia  medica. 


clear  and  simple  in  ita  style,  concise,  since  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  it  a  sunerfluuns  word,  and  vei 
sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  most  critical.— 
Chicago  Mfd.  JnL  and  JEram.,  Aug.  1S82. 


J>  UJA  RDTN-BEA  VMETZ, 

Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine^  Phyeician  to  the  H&pital  8t,  Antoine^  Parts. 

Dictionarv  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Tox* 
ioology  and  Mineral  Waters;    Translated  with  notes  and  additions,    jnrqxiring, 

GRIFFITH,  ROBERT  FOLE8FIELD,  M.  D. 

A  Universal  Formulary,  containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminis- 
lering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceul- 
ifta.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revisedj  with  numerous  additions,  by  John  M.  Maibch, 
Phar.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  38  illustrations.    Cloth,  |4.60;  leather,  $5.60. 


12    Henet  0.  Lea's  Son  &  Go-'s  Pobuoatiohb — Wat,  Hed.>  Thenip. 
8TILL]&,  A,,  M,  JD,,  LL.  J>.,  A  MAISCHf  J,  JT.,  Pitar.  I>., 

Prqfeatar  of  the  Theory  and  Fmetits  of  Prof  of  Mat.  Mod.  amd  B^ttamff  in  Pkd^ 

Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicuu  in  tKt  CUuae  of  Fharmacjt^Sce*^  to  tkm  Ammi 

Vniveraity  of  Pennsylvania.  can  Pharmaceuttctu  Auociatton. 

The  National  Dispensatory:  Containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Phaf^ 
macv.  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  induding  tliose  recognized  in  the  Phannacopcpias  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French 
Codex.  T}iird  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  magnidceni 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  about  1 800  pages,  with  several  hundred  6ne  engravings.    In  prrm. 

The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Medical  an<l  Pharmaceutical 
Professions  that  a  new  edition  of  this  important  worK  is  in  press,  and  tliat  it  will  appear 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  the  care  requisite  for  printing  a  work  of  immense 
detail,  where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  such  supreme  importance.  Iksides  its  revi*-i<in  no 
the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  it  will  include  all  the  advances  made  in  its 
department  during  the  period  ela])sed  since  the  preparation  of  that  work.  To  tliLo  end  ail 
recent  medical  and  pharmaceutical  literature,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  th<ir- 
oughly  sifted,  and  everything  that  is  new  and  important  has  been  introduced,  t«*ceth«' 
with  the  results  of  origmal  investigations.  To  accord  with  the  new  Pharma4.^>{<ri'ia  the 
officinal  formulie  are  given  in  parts  by  weight,  but  in  every  instance,  for  the  sake  of  oiii> 
venience,  the  same  proportions  are  also  expressed  in  ordinarv  weights  and  measiireK.  Th« 
Therapeutical  Imlex  has  been  enlarged  so  that  it  contains  about  8000  references,  arranired 
under  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases,  thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner,  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,  the  vast  stores  of  therapeutical  knowledge  oonstantly  needed  io 
his  dai I V  practice.  The  work  may  therefore  be  iustly  regarded  as  a  complete  Encydo- 
paedia  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  incluaing  1883. 

The  exhaustion  of  two  very  large  editions  of  The  Natiokai.  Disprcsatort  sinot 
1879  is  the  most  conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  necessity  which  demanded  its  prepvatiaii 
and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that  duty  has  been  performed.  In  this  revi«ian 
the  authors  have  souffht  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by  including  everything  properly  opoiiiig 
within  its  scope  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  physician  or  pharmacist  and  at  the  same  tiiiM 
by  the  utmost  conciseness  and  by  the  omission  of  all  obsolete  matter  to  prevent  undue 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume.  No  care  will  be  spared  by  the  publisoeiB  to  render 
its  typographical  execution  worthy  of  its  wide  reputation  and  uni venal  a»  as  thm 
tan<mrd  authority. 

FAItQUHABSOX,  ROBERT,  M.  !>., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Mediea  at  St.  Marff%  Hospital  Mod*eal  SehooL 

A  Gtiide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    Third  American  edition 

■pecially  revised  by  the  Author.    Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  8.  Pharmncnpceia  hj 
IhLlnk  Woodbury,  M.  D.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.    Clocli,  tS^L 

Dr.  Farqaharson's  Therapeutics  is  convtmcted 
opoo  a  plan  which  brings  before  the  reader  all  the 
•Bsenllal  points  wiili  reference  to  the  properties  of 
drugs.  It  impresses  these  upon  him  In  such  away 
as  to  enable  him  to  take  a  clear  rlew  of  the  actions 
of  medicines  and  the  disordered  conditions  In 
which  they  must  prove  useful.  The  double-ool- 
nmned  pages— one  side  containing  the  recognized 
physiological  action  of  the  medicine,  and  the  other 


the  disease  in  which  obeerrem  fwho  are  im«Ht  a^ 
ways  mentioned)  hare  oNained  from  tijooi  re- 
sults— make  a  very  good  armngemrnL  Tlie  ear*y 
chapter  containing  rules  ff>r  presrnbing  is  exev^ 
lent.  We  hare  much  pleasure  In  once  more  dra«> 
ing  attention  to  this  Talnable  and  weH-divnaaJ 
book,  and  predict  for  It  a  conttno^d 
reer.^OBiMMla  Med.  and  Smrg.  Jtmrmmi^  Dae. 


BRUNTON,  T.  LAUDER,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutiet  at  SL  Bartholommt^e  SotpUml^  cfa. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentios,  induding  tlie  Phi 
the  Physiological  Action  and  the  Therapeutical  Uses  of  Drugs.  In  one  handsamt 
volume.    In  press. 

BBUCE,  J.  MITCHELL,  M.  D..  F.  JJ.  C.  P. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    InaeHveprtparoUomfor 
See  Student^  Series  of  ManwcUSf  page  5. 

STLLLt:,  ALFRED,  M.  D,,  LL,  D., 

Profeasor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med.  and  of  Clinical  Mod.  in  tko  Vmlm,  cf  A 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    A  Systematic  TrMiise  tm  tlM  Actn 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  HiHory.    Fouitli  « 
revised  and  enlaiKcd.    In  two  laxge  and  handsome  octavo  volumes^  containing  l*JdS 
aoth,  $10.00 ;  leather,  $12.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  taods»  fl3.ua 


The  rapid  exhaustion  of  three  editions  and  the 
anirersal  (avor  with  which  the  work  has  been  rc- 
•eired  by  the  medical  profession  are  sufficient 
proof  of  Its  excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practirml 
and  useful  information  for  the  physician.  The 
edition  before  us  fUlly  sustains  this  Terdict— 
JiiMTtrofi  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1875. 

We  ean  hardly  admit  that  It  has  a  riral  In  the 


maltitade  of  its  eltadoaa  aad  tlM> 
research  into  elinicml  hlslori 


as  frilly  repreeeDtiDK  the  preemt 


It  a  place  in  the  physician's  If 

inath 
in  pharmacodynamlea,  but  as  by  fcr  th* 
plete  treatise  upon  the  cttnleal  m»d 
of  the  queetion.^AcMloa  Jfsrfioal  mmd 

IMl/,NOT.ft»Ig7i. 
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COATS,  JOSEPH,  M.  J>.,  F.  F.  P.  A, 

pathologist  to  the  OUugow  Wettem  Infirmary. 
A  Treatise  on  Patholoflnor.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  yolume  of  [829'pagefly 
with  339  beautiful  illustrationA.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50.    Just  ready. 


The  work  before  lis  trents  the  unbjcct  of  Path- 
ology more  extensively  than  it  i^  usually  treated 
In  similar  works.  Medical  studentt*  ni*  well  as 
physicians,  who  desire  a  work  fur  study  or  refor> 
ence,  that  treatn  the  subjects  in  the  various  de- 
p«rtfnents  in  a  very  thorouxh  manner,  but  without 
prolixity,  will  certainly  give  this  one  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  sets 
forth  the  mot«t  recent  discoveries,  exhibits,  in  an 
iateresting  manner,  the  clianges  from  a  normal 


condition  effected  in  structures  by  dfsense/and 
points  out  the  eharscterittics  of  various  morbid 
agencies,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  recofEnized.  Tut, 
not  limited  to  morbid  anstomy,lt  exiJalns  fully  how 
the  functions  of  organs  are  dihturlcd  hy  nbiioimal 
conditions.  There  is  nothing  t>elotiging  to  its  de. 
partment  of  medicine  tliat  is  not  ah  iully  elucidated 
as  our  present  knowledge  will  admit.— Ondnnati 
Medical  Aeir«,  Oct.  16«3. 


WOODHEAD,  O.  SIJUS,  M.  !>.,  F.  B.  C.  P.  E., 

Demomtrator  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Practical  Pathology.    A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    In  one  veiy 

beautiful  octavo  volume  of  497  pages,  with  136  exquisitely  colored  illustrations.    Cloth, 

16.00.    Juti  ready, 

reagents.  We  have  formed  a  venr high  opinion  of 
thin  work,  and  we  candidly  admit  that  there  is  in 
it  little  to  which  exception  could  poKsiMy  t>e  taken. 
It  Im  manifestly  the  product  of  one  who  ha»<  him- 
self travelled  over  the  *A-holef)eld  and  wlioisskilled. 
not  merely  in  the  art  of  histology,  but  in  the  obser- 
vation and  interpretation  of  mofliid  changes.  The 
work  is  pure  to  command  a  wide  circulation.  Ift 
should  do  much  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  path- 
ology, since  such  advantages  in  hiMolMical  study 
have  never  before  been  ottered. — The  Lancet^  Jan. 
A,  1884. 


It  cannot  often  be  said  In  these  days  of  literary 
ifCtivity,  that  a  book  meets  a  distinct  want,  that  it 
opens  up  new  ground,  and  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
Urgely  in  request.  All  these  things  are  perfectly 
true  of  the  admirable  and  handsome  volume  before 
Qs.  It  is  literally  the  first  thorough  attempt  to  deal 
fully  with  the  subject  of  pmcti<*al  pathology,  es- 
pecially in  its  histological  aspect,  and  in  manner 
and  scope  it  stands  atone.  The  va*<t  majority  of  the 
figures  interpolated  in  the  text  are  colored,  and 
eolored  so  as  to  reproduce  with  tolerable  exactitude 
the  appearances  of  sections  stained  with  various 


COBNIL,  v.,  and  BANVIEB,  L., 

prof,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med.  of  Parit.  Prof,  in  the  CbUege  of  Franee, 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions, 
by  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  Patholoeist  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  by  J.  Henry  C.  Simis,  M.  I>.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the  tlniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  with 
860  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7. 


We  have  no  hesitation  In  cordially  recommend* 
tog  the  translation  of  ('omtl  and  Kanvier's  **  Patho- 
logical Histology'*  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  In 


any  language,  and  as  giving  to  its  readers  a  tnisfc- 
vorttiy  guiue  in  obtaining  a  broad  and  solid  basis 
for  the  appreciation  of  tne  practical  bearings  of 


fiythological   anatomy.— v4m«n«on  Journal  of  the 
edieal  Seientee,  April,  1880. 

One  of  the  moat  complete  Tolumes  on  patholoc- 
leal  histology  we  have  ever  seen.  The  plan  of  stucly 


embraced  within  its  pages  is  essentially  practical. 
Normal  tissues  are  discussed,  and  after  their  thor- 
oagh  demonstration  we  are  a))le  to  compare  any 
Iholocical  f^hanse  which  has  occurred  in  tli 

anatomy  go  hand  in  hand,  affording  th^  ^^.  w. 
all  processes  in  demonstrations,  comparison.  The 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  work  affords  facility 
in  the  study  of  any  part  of  the  human  economy. — 
New  Orleans  Medieal  and  SurgietU  Journal^  J  une,1882. 


?itiiological  f*hange  which  has  occurred  in  them, 
hus  side  by  side  physiological  and  patholc^lcal 
anatomy  go  hand  in  hand,  affording  thai  best  of 


KLEINf  E.f  M.  JD.9  F.  B.  8.e 

Joint  Lecturer  on  OenenU  Anat.  and  Phys.^  in  the  Med.  School  of  SL  Bartholomeee*9  Hoep.  Lomdom, 
Elements  of  Histology.  In  one  handsome  pocket  sise  12mo.  volume  of  360  pages^ 

with  181  illustrations.    Limp  doth,  red  edgea,  $1.60.    JuM  ready,    (See  Student^  Serie$  ef 

ManuaUf  page  5.) 


Although  an  elementary  work,  It  is  by  no  means 
superficial  or  incomplete,  for  the  author  presents 
toeonclse  language  nearly  all  the  ftindamental  (acts 
tagardlng  the  mlerosooplo  stmcture  of  tissues. 


The  llltittrations  are  nameroos  and  excellent.  W* 
commend  I>r.  Klein's  Elements  most  heartily  to 
the  stodent.— ifadiea/  Eeeord,  Dee.  1, 1SS3. 


FEFFEB,  A.  J.,  M.  B*,  M.  8.,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Burgeon  and  Lecturer  at  SL  Mary's  Hoepital,  London, 

Surgical  Pathology.    In  one  pocket-sir^  12mo.  volume  of  511  pages,  with  81 
illustrations.  Limp  cloth,  rea  edges,  |2.00.  JuH  ready.  See  Student^  Series  of  JiamiaU,  page  5. 

illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  selected.    The 


It  Is  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  requirements 
•f  the  student,  but  eontafns  much  of  Interest  for  the 
general  practitioner.  The  author  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  work  forward  in  the  mrwt 

Crtlcal  form,  and  he  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
idlty  of  style  and  brevity  of  descriptions.    The 


arrangement  is  easy  and  natural.  We  would  espn. 
cially  recommend  it  not  only  to  students,  but  to  all 
who  wish  a  concise  andclcarexpo**ltionof  somenf 
the  Intricate  pmblems  of  surgical  pathology.— A'osA- 
ville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  Jan.  1884. 


OBEEN,  T.  HENBY,  M.  !>., 

Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Charing'Oroes  BoepiUU  Medical  School,  eU, 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  enlarged 
and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages, 
with  about  160  fine  engravings.    In  press. 

gCBAFER*8  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY.    In  one  OGY.    Translated  hy  JotiP*  Lkidt,  M.  D.     la 

handsome  royal  12mo.  Tolumo  of  3U8  pages,  with  one  volume,  venr  large    Imperial  quarto,  with 

4b  Illustrations.  ftg)  oopper-plale  ngun*s,    pliun  and  colored*  and 

CLUCUCB  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HI8T0L-  dewsriptlve  letter-press.    Cloth,  KOO. 


14      HsNRT  G.  Lxa's  Son  ft  Go.'s  Publioations— Practice  of  Med* 
FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Uie  PrindpUt  and  Praetiee  of  Med.  and  of  Clm.  Med.  4n  BMmme  BoepUal  Medical  CbUifc.  W.  7. 

A  Treatise  on  the  FrineipleB  and  Praotioe  of  Medicine.    Dmgutdhr 

the  use  of  Students  and  Practitionen  of  Medicine.    With  an  Appendix  on  the 


of  Koch,  and  their  bearing  on  the .  Etiology,  Pathology,  Diagnosos  and  Treatment  of 
Phthbia.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  In  one  large  and  clowlT-pfinted 
octavo  volume  of  1160  pasea.  Cloth,  |5.50;  leather,  |6.50 ;  very  haDdflomehauBiiaiia^ 
raised  bands,  $7.    Just  ready. 


Koch's  disooverv  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  gives  promise  of  being  the  _ 
boon  ever  conferred  by  science  on  humanity,  surpassing  even  vaccination  in  its  beoefits  to 
mankind.  In  the  appendix  to  his  work^  Professor  (lint  deals  with  the  snlject  irom  a 
practical  standpoint,  discussing  its  bearmgs  on  the  etiology,  pathology,  diaiqioais^  V^^ 
nosis  and  treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Thus  enlarged  ana  completed,  this  standaH 
work  will  be  more  than  ever  a  necessity  to  the  physician  who  duly  appreciates  the  r^ 
sponsibility  of  his  calling. 


We  oannot  oondade  this  notJoe  withoat  ezprem- 
Ing  oar  admiration  for  this  roluroe,  which  la  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine ; 


won  Itfl  waj  in  England,  that  no  IncomddmvblA 
number  of  men  use  it  alone  in  the  study  of  pure 
medicine;  and  we  can  say  of  it  that  it  ia  m  er^ry 


and  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  taken  altogether,  It  way  adapted  to  serre,  not  only  as  a  complete  tpude^ 
exhibits  a  ftiUer  and  wider  acquaintance  with  re-  but  also  as  an  ample  instructor  In  the  iiclenc«>  and 
cent  pathological  inquiry  than  any  similar  work  practice  of  medicine.  The  style  of  Pr  Flint  U 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  shows  its  au-  always  polished  and  engaging.  The  work  abcunds 
thor  to  be  possessed  of  the  rare  faculties  of  clear  .  in  pen«picuoue  explanation,  and  if  a  mo»t  raluahle 
exposition,  thoughtful  discrimination  and  sound  ,  text-hook  of  medicine.— L»fidaM  Medieaf  Anrc 
Judgment.— London  Lanttt^  July  23,  1881.  This  work  is  so  widely  known  and  aw*p»ed  ae 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  know  of  any  similar  work  ,  the  best  American  text-book  of  the  prartlcr  oC 
which  is  at  once  so  elaborate  and  so  concise,  so  full  medicine  that  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  w  K;'e  to 
and  yet  so  accurate,  or  which  in  every  part  leaves  give  this,  the  fifth  edition,  anything  more  than  a 
upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  its  being  the  pro-  ,  passing  notice.  But  even  the  meet  cursory  exAn.-.- 
duot  of  an  author  richly  stored  with  the  fruits  of  nation  shows  that  it  is,  prartically,  roorh  n.*>*« 
clinical  observation,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  con-  •  than  a  revised  edition;  it  is,  in  Ibct,  imth^r  a  o«w 
veyin^  them  clearlv  and  attractively  to  others. —  i  work  throughout  This  treatise  will  and«Mibied)y 
Amervean  Journal  of  Medical  Scieneee^  April,  1881.       ,  continue  to  hold  the  flrat  place  in  the  e«Umati*« 

A  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  medicine  !  of  American  phvsicians  and  stadentA.  Nc>  uc»«>  -4 
recently  expressed  an  opinion,  in  the  highest  de- 1  our  medical  writere  approaches  Pioft^sstwr  Fi.nt  ta 

Bree  complimentary  of  the  aamirable  treatise  of '  clearness  of  diction,  breadth  of  view,  and,  whafe  we 
r.  Flint,  and  in  eulogizing  it,  he  described  it  ac-  ■  regard  of  transcendent  Importance,  raiKJoal  ««t»- 
curately  as  **  readable  and  reliable."  No  text-book  mate  of  the  value  of  remedial  ageota.  It  i*  th  <r- 
is  more  calculated  to  enchain  the  interest  of  the  oughly  pmetical,  therefore  pre-emin«ntly  t4#  v^.4 
student  and  none  better  classifles  the  multitudi- 1  for  American  readers.— iSt  ttouie  CUm^Uec^Uat  fL 
nous  subjects  included  in  it    It  has  already  so  far  i 

SABTSHOBNH,  HENBT,  M.  !>., 

Lately  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Unitfereity  of  Pennaylvania, 

Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    A  Handlmk 

for  Students  and  Practitioners.    FifUi  edition,  thorouffhl^  revised  and  rewritten.     In  ««• 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  669  pages,  with  144  lUustratiooa.     Oolh,  $2.75;  half 

bound,  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  spared  no  {  papers,  etc.  We  cannot  bat  admit  t^at  th«re  i«  a 
pains  to  bring  it  up  to  the  modem  standpoint,  for  ■  wonderful  amount  of  Information  eoaiatard  m  Uue 
as  we  turn  over  iU  pages  we  find  many  subjects  I  work,  and  thai  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  lu  km4  ta^i 
introduced  which  have  only  lately  been  brought  i  we  have  seen.— Ofaugvue  Medtrai  Jtmrmml,  Kov  1«l 
before  the  profession.  Certainly  amongst  books  of  <  An  indispensable  book.  No  work  erer  exhiltfwd 
Its  class  it  deserves  and  has  obtained  a  good  posl- '  * 
tion.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  careful  and  conscien- 
tious piece  of  work,  and  may  be  commended.— 
London  Lancet^  June  124, 1882. 

Within  the  compass  of  600  pages  it  treats  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  general  nathology.  general 
symptomatology,  and  physical  alagnosis  (including 

laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  etc.),  general  ther-    .^^.^^^  ^.^  .^^..,,.^^.  ^.  .  ._.  ^ 
apeutlc?,  nosology,  and  special  pathology  and  prac-    but  they  are  the  meet  valuable  in 
tice.    With  such  a  wide  range,  condensation  is,  of ,  means  to  seeata  glanoe  the  whol»  II 
course,  a  necessity;  but  the  author  has  endeavored  j  disease,  and  themoet  valuable  treacmetic 
to  make  up  for  this  by  copious  references  to  original  I  Medical  Journal  and  Eramtmtr,  Apnl,  l«tt 


a  better  average  of  actual  prartica*  UmXnr^i  Visa 
this  one;  and  probably  not  one  writer  ta  regr  ^ 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  Dr.  Hartaherae  Iv 


rportnnity 
the  views  of  emiavot 
into  a  12mo.    The  nnmeroos  iUttstimta*«s  wul  be 
very  usefkil  to  studenta  especially, 
tials,  as  the  name  sanesis,  ara  not 
supersede  the  text-books  of  Flint  and 


BBISTOWE,  JOHN  SYBIL,  M.  !>.,  F.  B.  C  P., 

Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  St  Thomas*  HoepitaL 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Second  Americsan  ediiioo, 
by  the  Author.    Edited,  with  additions,  by  James  H.  HuTCHntsosr,  M.D.,physKUBtP  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  pues^ith  *"*    *      * 
Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  banoa,  |6.50. 

The  second  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  like  author  in  following  the  latent 
the  first,  has  received  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's annotations,  by  which  the  phases  of  disease 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  country  are  indicated, 
and  thus  a  treatise  which  was  intended  for  British 
practitioners  and  students  is  made  more  practically 

useful  on  this  side  of  the  water.    We  see  no  reason  'concise.    The  additions  made  by  l^.  Bv 
to  modify  the  high  opinion  previously  expressed  'are  appropriate  and  prececal,  aii4 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Bristowe*s  work, except  oy  add-  'its  usehilneaa  to  American  naiisri 
ing  our  appreciation  of  the  oareflil  labors  of  the  i  too/  and  Swj/ieat  JomrmU^  Mareh,  Mia 


nc 
solenoa.— Boston  Mm 
1880. 

The  reader  will  find  every  eaocwtvmkV 
connected  with  the  praetiee  of  medietas*  aMy  f*^ 
seated.  In  a  styla  at  onee  clear,  iBSensetM  ^d 
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BJST2rOLJ>8,  J.  RUSSELL,  M,  It., 

Profesmr  of  tht  PrinHpUi  and  JPraetiee  of  MaHcine  in  UnivenUy  OoUtge,  London. 

A  S^Btem  of  Medicine.    With  notes  and  additions  by  Hekrt  Hartbhobnb, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Profeaaor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania.    In  three  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  3066  double-columned  pages,  with  317  illustra- 
tions.   Price  per  volume,  doth.  |5.00 :  sheep,  |6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Buasia,  raised  bands^ 
$6.50.    Per  set,  cloth,  $15 ;  sheep,  f  18 ;  half  Russia,  119.50.    Sold  only  by  BubBcnption. 
VoLUHS  I.    Contains  Gekeral  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Neryoits  System. 
Volume  II.    Contains  Diseases  of  Bebfibatort  and  dBcuLATORT  Systems. 
Volume  III.    Contains  Diseases  of  the  Dioebtiye,  Blood-Glandular,  Urinary,  Be- 
FRODucnvE  and  Cutaneous  Syotems. 

Beynolds*  System  of  Medicinil  recently  completed,  has  acc^^uired,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  volume,  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which 
modem  British  medicine  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  This  could 
scarce  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  profession,  each  subject  bein^  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded 
as  its  highest  authority.  AH  the  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain  have  contributed  their 
best  men,  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical  science.  That  a  work 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices  should  prove  an  indis- 
pensable treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was 
inevitable ;  and  the  success  which  it  has  enjoved  in  England, ^  and  the  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  nave  sealea  it  with  the  approbation  of  the 
two  pre-eminently  practiod  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in 
this  country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which 
•hall  render  it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  under- 
taken. The  five  volumes  and  five  thousand  pages  of  the  original  have,  by  the  use  of  a 
■mailer  type  and  double  columns,  been  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  over  three 
thousand  pages,  clearly  and  handsomely  printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  presented  to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  is  the  American  edition  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  also  faietter  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  a  portion  of  the  work,  additions  were  reouired  to  bring  up  the  suojects  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  comnaratively  unimportant  in  England, 
require  more  elaborate  treatment  to  aoapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
American  phvsidan ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country 
differs  from  that  adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  defidenaes  has  been  undertaken 
by  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsvl- 
▼ania,  who  has  endeavored  to  render  the  work  folly  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  tne 
American  physician  as  it  has  proved  to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations has  also  been  largely  increased,  and  no  effort  spared  to  render  the  typographical 
execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 


There  is  no  medical  work  whioh  we  have  in 
time*  pent  more  frequently  and  tally  conaolted 
when  perplexed  by  doubte  aa  to  treatment,  or  by 
having  nniuMial  or  apparently  inexplicable  symp- 
toms  presented  to  ua,  than  **ReynoIda*  Syatem  of 
M edlelne.*'  It  conlidnii  Jnst  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion whioh  the  baay  practitioner  frequently  flnda 
hlmaelf  in  need  of.  In  order  that  any  deflcienoies 
may  be  anpplied,  the  pabliehert  have  committed 
the  preparation  of  the  book  for  the  prew  to  Dr. 
Henry  Hartehome.  whoite  Judicioas  noieii  distrib* 
Qted  throughout  the  rolume  afford  abundant  evl- 
denoe  of  the  thorouKhnessof  the  roriaion  to  which 
be  has  subjected  it.— American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Seieneei,  Jan.  18S0. 

Certainly  no  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 


so  oonelae  and  thoroagh,  and  withal  so  lucid  and 
trustworthy.  In  thai  branch  of  medicine  in  which 
the  rank  and  flle  of  the  profession  are  mainly  in- 
terested, Tic,  the  practical  part,  therapeutics,  Rey- 
nolds, without  Intendlns  any  invidious  oompanson, 
stands  pre-eminent  Tne  tnerapeutlcs  of  the  Eng- 
lish correspond  more  cloeelv  than  those  of  any 
other  countrr  with  those  of  this  country,  and  the 
American  eaitor  of  Reynolds*  has  brought  this 
branch  up  to  the  most  adTaneed  American  stand- 
Mrd.^Miekigan  Medital  News,  Feb.  lA,  1880. 

These  three  volumes  are  a  whole  Ubranr  in  and 
of  themselves.  As  works  of  reference  they  are 
destined  to  be  for  miuiy  years  regarded  as  the 
very  hicheat  authority  on  medical  auhjects.  Lan- 
guage U  a<*arcely  ade<)uate  to  expreas  the  actual 


has  ever  been  given  to  the  English-reading  profee*     value  to  general  practitioners  of  ntich  a  ayatero  of 
•flon  which  treats  of  so  many  diseases  In  a  manner  i  medicine  as  thin.— Cincinnati  Lawet  and  Clinic. 

WATSON,  THOMAS,' M.  J)., 

Late  J^tftician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Lectures  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Fraotioe  of  PhTBio.  Delivered  at  King's 
College,  London.  A  new  American  from  the  fifth  English  edition,  revised  and  enlaived. 
Edited,  with  additions,  and  190  illustrations,  by  Henry  Harthhork£,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
▼olnmes,  containing  1840  pages.    Cloth,  $9.00 ;  leather,  $11.00. 

WOODBURY,  FRAinBif  M.^., 

Phueician  to  the  Oerman  HoepiUU,  Philadelphia;  laU  Chi^Auietanl  to  the  Medical  Cliniein  Jefer- 
eon  QMege  Hoepital^  etc. 

A  Handbook  of  the  PrinoipIeB  and  Praotioe  of  Medicine.    For  the  use 

of  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.  Preparing. 

A  OKNTUBY  OF  AMSRIGAN  MEDICIMIE,  ITTe-lSTe.  By  Dra.  E.  H.  CLAaaa,  H.  J. 
BwBMW,  8.  D.  Oboss,  T.  O.  Thoius,  and  J.  8.  Biuisos.    In  one  ISmo.  volume  of  370  pages.    Cloth,  12.26. 
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FOTHJSJRGLLL,  J.  M.,  3L  JD.,  Edi/n.^  M.  B.  C.  JP.,  Ijond^ 


AuL  Phyt.  to  the  Wmt  Land.  Boup^  AwL  Phffa,  to  the  CEty  of  Loud.  Bb^ 

The  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment:  Or.  Tho  Prindplei  of  Then* 
peaticB.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarsed.  In  one  verr  hanaflome  octaTO  Tolaiiie  of  651 
pages.    Cloth,  $4*00 ;  very  handsome  half  Ronia,  raised  bands,  $5.50. 

A  book  which  can  glTe  correctiv  and  Interest* 
Inglyi  M  well  as  scientifically,  the  method  of 
prescribing  and  the  rationale  of  the  best  thera- 
peutics in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  manifestly 
jiist  the  worlc  which  each  physician  desirea  It  is 
not  extraraeant  eulogy  to  say  that  the  phjrsician 
will  find  in  tiiisworkoT Fothergill  the  guide  which 
he  seeks  for  his  therapeutics;  for  not  only  is  the 
treatment  which  he  seeks  already  indicated  herein, 
but  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  is  as  clearly  ex- 
plained.—Oai/tanft  JIfed.  Joum.,  Sept  1880. 

The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  CTery  well-edu- 
eated  physician  for  his  eflforts  toward  rationalizing 
the  treatment  of  diseases  upon  the  scientific  basis 
of  physiology.    Every  chapter,  every  line,  has  the 


impress  of  a  master>haad;  and  while  the  votlc  la 
thoroughly  scientific  in  erery  particular,  it  preseate 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  all  the  charms  and  hsan 
ties  of  a  well-written  noirel.    So  physician  eaa 
well  afford  to  be  without  this  valable  work,  for  Ha 
originality  makes  it  fill  a  niche  in  medical  In 
ture  hitherto  vacant— /ITosAirt^te  Joar*.  </ Jfsd 
Surg.,  Oct  1880. 

The  Junior  members  of  the  profemtoa  wfll 
it  a  work  that  should  not  only  be  r^ad  bat 
ftilly  studied.    It  will  assist  them  ia  the 
selection  and  combination  of  therapeotiral 
best  adapted   to  each  case  and   cooditioa, 
enable  them  to  prescribe  intelli^nt'v  and 
tally. "SL  LouiB  Courier  of  Medtcine,  Nov.  ' 


FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Medicine.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  one  laige  and  haad- 
some  octavo  volume  of  799  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50 ;  half  Kuasia,  |6.0a 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  sreat 
clinician  are  displayed.  He  has  given  us  a  store- 
house of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu- 
dent, convenient  for  the  practitioner,  the  result  of 
a  lona  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  col- 
lected by  an  energy  as  vigilant  and  systematic  as 
untiring,  and  weighed  by  a  Judgment  no  less  clear 
than  his  observation  is  close. — Arehivee  ofMedieiiu. 
Dec.  1879. 


To  give  an  adequate  and  nsefiil  conspectus  of  the 
exteuMi  ve  field  of  modern  clinical  medicine  isa  ta!«k 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  but  toaccomplish  this  con- 
sistently with  brevity  and  clearness,  the  different 
subjects  and  their  several  parts  receiving  the 
attention  which,  relatively  to  their  imporUtnce, 
medical  opinion  claims  for  them,  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult This  task,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  been 
executed  with  more  than  partial  success  by  Dr. 
Flint,  whose  name  is  already  (jEuniliar  to  students 


of  advanced  medicine  In  this  eonntry  ae  thai  «C 
the  author  of  two  works  of  great  merit  oq  sperial 
subjects,  and  of  numerous  papers  exhibiting  aioek 
originality  and  extensive  reeearcb. — Tke 
Journal^  Dec.  1879. 

The  great  object  is  to  place  befbra  the 
the  latest  observations  and  experience  in 
and  treatment  Such  a  work  Is  especially 
to  students.  It  Is  complete  in  its  specuJ  de«iga« 
and  yet  so  condensed  tliat  they  can  bv  itt  ai<t  keep 
up  with  the  lectures  on  practice  witfioat  neici^v^ 
ing  other  branches.  It  will  not  escape  the  oocica 
of  the  practitioner  that  such  a  work  t»  mofi  «•!•- 
able  in  culling  points  in  diagnosis  and  imtfmeas 
in  the  intervals  between  the  dailv  rmmds  of 
since  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  rehe«h  hi« 
or  learn  the  latest  advance  in  the 
diseases  which  demand  his  instant 
Oncinnati  Lancet  and  (^ime^  Oct  2^ 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Essays  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics.  In  dim  rmj 

some  royal  12ino.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1.38. 

FUaXATSON,  JAMJE8,  M.  !>.,  Editor, 

Phj/eieian  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Olaegone  Wettem  Infh  warf ,  eie. 

Clinical  Diagnosis.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prmctitionen  of  Medidoa. 
With  Chapters  by  Prof.  Gairdner  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Disease ;  Pntf.  StefJicaa  «■ 
Diseases  of  the  Female  Organs;  Dr.  Robertson  on  Insanity;  Dr.  Genunell  oo  I'hTiMal 
Dia^osis :  Dr.  Coats  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Post-Mortem  Examination^  and  by  the  £ditiv 
on  Case-taking,  Family  History  and  Symptoms  of  Disorder  in  the  Various  Syitena.  la 
one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  546  pages,  with  85  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2l6$. 

It  is  at- 


This  is  one  of  the  really  useful  books. 
■actiTc  from  preface  to  the  final 
to  he  i^iven  a  place  on  every  office 


tractiTc  from  preface  to  the  final  paae,  and  ought 

f^iven  a  place  on  every  office  table,  because  it 
ns  in  a  condensed  form  all  that  Is  valuable 


in  semeiolojor  and  diagnostics  to  be  found   in 


bulkier  Toiumes:  and  because  of  it*  arraas^.. 
and  complete  Inaez  It  Is  unusoally  nuiTMurst 
quick  reference  in  any  emergency  thai 
upon  the  busy  praetitionar.— .V.  C 
Jan.  1879. 


FENWICK,  SAMUEL,  M.  !>., 

Auiatant  Phjfeidan  to  the  London  ffoepUaL 

The  Student's  Quide  to  Medical  Diagnosis.  From  the  tUid 
enlai^ged  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  royal  12ma  volume  of  338 
87  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.25. 


TJJmnEB,  THOMAS  HAWKE8,  M.  2>. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Fhysioal  Diagnosis*  TkM 
from  the  second  London  edition.  Revised  and  enUraed  by  Tilbury  Fox,  IL  Dw  F%^ 
sician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  mspital,  Loodon,  «!&  Ia  «■•  shB 
12mo.  volume  of  362  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $IM* 


STUR6ES*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to 
the  Inrestigation  of  Disease.  In  one  handsome 
l2mo.  Tolume  of  127  pages,    aoth,  $1.25. 

DAVIS*  CLINICAL   £^TURES  ON  VARIOUS 


IMPORTANT  DI8SA8ES.  ...^ 
the  Clinical  Lactares  delivarad 
Ward  of  Meroy  Bosnitat*  Cliiei««k 
PaAw  a  H.  Da  via,  M.  U.  6« 
royal  Uma.  Tolvma  af  Wt 
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presented  cmi  be  found  so  syBtemiitically  amnged 
And  Intelligently  presented.— rA«  Saniiaruui^ 
March,  1884. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  surely  find  a  place  on  the 
table  of  every  profrressire  physician.  To  the 
medical  prore^sion,  wliose  duty  is  auite  as  much  to 
prevent  a^*  to  cure  disease,  the  book  will  be  a  boon. 
-"Bivston  MedieeJ  and  Surgical  Journal,  Mar.  r>,  lR84b 

The  treatise  contains  a  vast  amount  of  solid,  valu- 
able hygienic  information.— Jfedica/  and  Surgicmi 
Bepcrter,  Feb.  23, 1884. 


BICHAMDaON,  B.  W.,  M.A.,  M.I).,  ZL.  !>•,  F.B.S.,  JF.8.A. 

FtUon  oftk*Boffal  CoiUgt  ofPhuHdaw,  London, 

Freyentiye  Medioine.    In  one  octavo  yolnme  of  729  pages.    Goth,  $4;  leatheri 
f5 ;  veiy  handsome  half  Buasia,  raised  bands,  $5.50.    Jusi  ready. 

Though  this  work  has  been  written  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  non-professlf>nal  readers,  it  excels 
any  other  book  which  has  before  fallen  under  our 
observation  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  a 
tezt>book  for  the  medical  reader.  It  comprefiendM 
the  nature,  causes  and  prevention  of  disease  from 
a  strictly  scientific  standpoint.  The  American 
pablinhers  have  done  the  medical  prof«Mion  a 
valuable  service  in  laying  it  before  them  as  a 
work  that  contains  much  with  which  every  phy- 
sician should  he  familiar.  There  is  no  other  work 
in  the  language  in  which  the  information  here 

Excerpt  from  Contents. 

I. — Disease  as  a  Unity,  with  a  variety  of  Phenomena.  The  Preventive  Scheme  of 
Medicine.  General  Diseases  of  Mankind.  1.  Constitutional  Diseases.  2.  Local  Diseases. 
3.  Diseases  from  Natural  Accidents, — Lightning — Sunstroke— Starvation— Poisons- 
Venoms — Poisonous  Food — Pregnancv.  II.  Acc^iured  Diseases  of  Artificial  Origin ; 
Phenomena  and  Course.  1.  Acc|uirea  Diseases  troni  Inorganic  and  Organic  Poisons, — 
Tea— Coffee — Alcohol — Tobacco— -Soot — Gases.  2.  Acquired  Diseases  from  Physical 
Agencies.  Mechanical  and  General, — Dusts— Preanire  on  Lungs — Concussions  and  Shocks 
—Muscular  Overwork  and  Strain — ^Acquired  Deformities — Physical  Injuries — Surgical 
Operations.  3.  Acquired  Diseases  from  Mental  Agencies, — Moral,  Emotional  and 
Habitual.  Diseases  from  Mental  Shock,  from  Moral  Contapon, — ^Tarantism — Suicide, 
from  Hysterical  Emotion,  from  Passion,  from  Habits  of  Li& — lns<imnia — Dementia — 
Bloth — Luxury — Secret  Immorality.  Ill . — 1.  Origins  and  Causes  of  Disease, — Congenital, 
Hereditary  or  Constitutional  Causes :  Atmospheric  and  Climatic  Causes;  Parasitic  Causes^ 
— Bacteria — Bacilli — Spirilla — Trichinije;  Zymotic  Causes;  Industrial  and  Accidental 
Causes;  Social  and  Psych iad  Causes;  Senile  Degenerative  Causes.  2.  Preventions  of 
Disease.  Prevention  of  Hereditary  or  Constitutional  Diseases, — Personal  Rules  for  Preg- 
nancy, Infancy,  Adolescence,  Maturity ;  Prevention  of  Atmospheric  and  Climatic  Diseases; 
of  Parasitic  Diseases, — ^Personal  Rules;  of  Zymotic  Diseases, — Contagion — Drainage — 
Isolation  of  Sick — Water  and  Milk  Supply — Hospitals — Registration — Vaccination — 
Other  Inoculations — Legislation ;  Prevention  of  Industrial  Diseases — Lead  Poison in^^ 
Dusts — Gases,  etc.;  Prevention  of  Social  and  Psychical  Diseases, — ^Warming  and  Ventilap- 
tion —  Li  gilt — Water — th  e  Bed  -room — Bread — Abattoirs — Schools — Sepul  tu  re — Drunk 
oes :  Prevention  of  Senile  Disease. 


BABTHOLOW,  ROBERTS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  iX.  B., 

Prof,  of  Materia  MmUea  and  Omeral  Therap«utie$  in  the  J^gr$on  Mod,  CbU.  ofPhila.,  eU, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  AppUcations  of  Electricity  to  Medicine 

and  Surgery.    Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  292  pages,  with 

109  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  most  excellent  work,  AddreMed  by  a  prseti- 
tioner  to  his  fellow-prartltionopt,  and  therefors 
thoroiiKlily  pnwiiciiJ.  The  work  now  before  us 
has  the  exceptional  merit  of  clearly  |N>inting  out 
where  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  rlectricUy 
must  come.  It  contains  all  and  ererythinR  thai 
the  practitioner  needs  in  order  to  underHtand  In- 
let ii  sent  ly  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  ai^ent  he  is 
making  use  of,  and  for  its  proper  application  ia 
practice.  In  a  condensed,  practical  form,  it  pre-^ 
sencs  to  the  physician  all  that  he  would  wish  te 
remember  after  peruHlnga  whole  library  on  medical 
electricity,  inchuling  the  remilts  of  tlie  latest  la- 
Tent  i  gat  ions.  It  is  tne  book  for  the  praetitioner. 
and  trie  necessity  for  a  second  edition  proves  thai 
,  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the  profeasioo.— /*%•<• 
I  eian  and  Surgton^  I>ec.  18S2. 


The  second  edition  of  this  work  following  so 
•oon  upon  the  ffriit  would  In  itself  appear  to  fje  a 
sufficient  annotmcement;  nerertheleM^  the  text 
haa  been  so  contiiderabiy  revined  and  condensed, 
aod  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  mat- 
ter, that  we  cannot  luil  to  recognize  a  vast  improve- 
nent  upon  the  fonner  work.  The  author  has  pre> 
pared  hin  work  for  Mtudentx  and  prartitioners — for 
those  who  have  never  aeouaintea  themitelves  with 
the  subject,  or,  having  done  so,  find  that  after  a 
time  their  knowledge  needs  refreshing.  We  think 
he  has  accomplished  this  object  The  book  Is  not 
loo  voluminous,  but  is  thoroughly  practical,  sim- 
ple, complete  and  comprehensible.  It  Is,  more- 
over, replete  with  numerous  illustration*  of  inHtni- 
ments,  appliaooea,  oUi,^Mmlieal  lUcord,  November 


HABEBSHON,  8.  O.,  3t.  I)., 

Senior  Phyidan  to  and  laU  LoeL  on  PrineipUt  and  PraeUu  of  Mod,  at  Oufft  IToipUal,  Londoi^ 

On  the  Diaeases  of  the  Abdomen ;  Comprising  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus^  Cascum,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Second 
American  from  third  enlarged  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octaT* 
Tolume  of  d*'A  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.50. 


PAVrS  TRBATI8K  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OP  DI- 
OBSTION;  Its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment 
From  the  second  liOodon  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  2)8  page*.    Cloth,  12.00. 

OHAITBERS*  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REOIM EN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESa  In  one  hand- 
some  octavo  volume  of  aoa  pp.   Cloth,  |2.7lw 


BARLOW8  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP 
MEDICINE.  With  additions  hjr  D.  F.  Govra^ 
M.  D.    1  vol.  Sto.,  pp.  6U3.    Cloth,  $LBO. 

TODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURE8  ON  CERTAIH 
ACUTE  DI8EA8BB.  In  ons  octavo  volums  sT 
8S0  pages.    Cloth,  |2.fla 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLSO* 
TIONa    1  vot.8TO.,pp.403.    aotli,|aLMl 
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8X1ILX1B,  CABL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Laryngoaeopy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Penneylvania. 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Tliroat, 

Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx.    Second  edition.    In  one  handsome  roTml  12iiia  voinme 

of  294  pages,  with  77  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.75.    Jtut  ready. 

Dr.  Seller's  book  Is  a  clear,  concise,  practical  Dr.  Seller's  treatise  contains  all  th<»  eaeratials  d 

exposition  of  the  subject,  such  as  only  a  master  of  the   knowledge  of  the  important  localftiee  cook 

it  ooald  have  written.    It  is  better  suited  to  the  pressed  into  a  small  space  and  pnt  tc^ether  bf 

wante  of  advanced  students  and  young  physicians  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  specialists.    To  ftn- 

than  any  other  at  present  in  the  bands  of  the  pro-  dents  and  others  this  book  can  be  reeonmeiided 

fession.— ^fn«rican  Prar.tUionert  Aug,  1883.  as  one  of  the  best  and  meet  generallr  nj«flxl^^ 

Canada  Jitdieal  and  Surgical  Journal,  JvLj,  I8S3. 


BJROWNB,  LENNOX9  F.  R.  C.  8.,  JEdin., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  (Antral  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hoepital^  etc. 

The  Throat  and  its  Diseases.  Seoond  American  from  the  second  Kiglish  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised.  With  100  typical  illustrations  in  colors  and  50  wood  cngraTingB, 
designed  and  executed  by  the  Author.  In  one  veiy  handsome  imperial  octave  volnme  of 
about  350  pages.    Preparing. 

FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  D., 

Profeesor  of  the  iVtncip<«s  and  Practice  of  Medickne  in  BeUevue  HoepUal  Medical  OoU^ge,  2f.  T. 

A  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion;  Of  the  Physical  Diagnosia  d 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.  Third  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume  of  240  pages.    Cloth,  111.63.    Jugt  readif. 

termined  by  analysis,  and  as  based  partiealariy  on 
the  yariations  in  the  intensity,  pitch  and  quality 
of  sounds;  to  impress  the  Cacts  open  the  student 
and  reader  that  the  significance  of  physical  aicns 
relates  to  certain  physical  conditions,  and  &aA 
close  study  of  the  physical  conditions  in  b^th 
and  disease  is  a  sine  qfua  non  of  success  in  both 
diagnosis    and    treatment— 7^    Medical    If* 


This  nractical  and  Justljr  popular  manual  is  con- 
veniently divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  the 
student  is  gradually  led  up  from  a  general  con- 
sideration of  physical  signs  in  health  and  disease 
to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions 
by  a  knowledge  of  these  physical  signs.  As  in  his 
courses  of  practical  instruction,  so  in  this  book 
the  author's  jplan  is  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible ;  to  consider  the  distinguishing 
•baracteristics  of  different  physical  signs  as  de- 


April  28,  188a. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Physical  Exploration  of  the  Lungs  by  Means  of  Auscultation  and 
Percussion.  Three  lectures  delivered  before  the  rhiladelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
1882-83.    In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  83  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and 
the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  Affecting  the  Bespiratory  Organs.    Seoond  sod 

revised  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  591  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
Phthisis:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  Symptomatic  Erents  and 
Complications,  Fatality  and  Prognosis,  Treatment  and  Ph3^cal  Diag- 
nosis ;  In  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  442  pagca. 
Cloth,  $3.50.  

By  the  Same  Author. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  octavo  Tchaam 
•f  550  pages,  with  a  plate.    Cloth,  $4. 

€}aniah* 

In  one 


GBOSS,  8.  I>.,  M.JD.9  LL.D.9  JD.  C.L.  Oxan., 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air- 

ectavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  59  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.75. 


PULLER  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND 
AIR-PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Di- 
agnosis, Symptoms  and  Treatment  From  the 
second  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one 
octavo  Tolurae  of  475  pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

BLADE  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  ita  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment,  with  an  account  of  the  Histonr  of  its  Pre- 
Talence  in  various  Countries.  Becona  and  re  vised 
edition.    In  one  l2mo.  vol.,  pp.  158.    Cloth,  91.26. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  FEVER.  By 
A.  HuDflOM,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  In  one  octavo 
volume  ox  306  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION;  ita  Early  and  Reme- 
diable Stages.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  253.    €2.25. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  400 
p^efi.    Cloth,  S3.00. 

'J9HE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART 
0  GREAT  VESSELS.    Third  American  edi- 
In  1  vol.  8vo.,  416  pp.    Cloth,  $3.00. 


STOKES*  LECTURES  ON  PEVER.  Edited  by 
John  William  Moore,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  Q.  C  P.  la 
one  octavo  volame  of  280  pi^es.    Clotb,  tsun. 


A  TREATISE  ON  PEVER.  By  Boaxar  IX  Lmm 
K.  C.  G.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  3M  pp.    Glotli«  9LA, 

WILLIAMS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION; 
its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment.  Wtth  la 
uialysis  of  one  thousand  cases  to  exemnlifi^  itf 
duration.  In  one  8vo.  vot  of  308  ppw  QoUi,  ffJO. 


ta 
id 


LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  PEVER,  coasidcrad 
its    Historical,    Pathological,    Etiolo^cal    a 
Therapeutical  Relations.  In  two  laige  and 
some  octavo  volumes  of  1468  ppi    Cloth,  fT.aBL 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNCTIONAL 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS,  by  C.  HAVansa  Ji 
M.  D.    Second  American  edition.    la  ot 
some  octavo  volume  of  340  pagee.    CtoUi,  I 


HxHBT  G.  Lka'b  Son  &  Go.'8  Publications — ^Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  etc.  19 
MAMILTON,  JlLLAIT  MeLAJfE,  M.  !>., 

Attending  Physieian  at  the  Hotpitalfor  BpUeptUt  and  Paratf/tieat  BlaehoM%  Iriand,  N,  T.,  and  at 
the  OuirPatiente'  Department  of  the  New  York  HoapitaL 

^  Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment    Second  edition,  thoroughly 
reyifled  and  rewritten.   In  one  octavo  Tolumeof  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations.   Cloth,  $4. 


We  are  Kl«d  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  so  ase- 
fkil  a  work  as  this,  in  which  I>r.  Hamilton  has  sac- 
oeeded  in  condensing  into  convenient  limits  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  developments  in  re- 
gard to  diseases  of  the  nervoua  system.  Of  recent 
years  nervous  pathology  has  attained  to  such  im- 
portance as  to  necessitate  very  careAil  description 
in  special  works,  and  among  these  this  volume 
must  takea  high  place.  This  volume  is  on  the  whole 
excellent,  and  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  plagiarism 
which  we  have  unfortunately  seen  too  much  of  in 
certain  recent  English  works  on  nervous  diseases. 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  May,  1882. 


When  the  nrst  edition  of  this  good  book  appeared 
we  gave  it  our  emphatic  endorsement,  and  the 
present  edition  enhances  our  appreciation  of  the 
book  and  its  author  as  a  safe  guide  to  students  of 
clinical  neurology.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
critical  of  English  neurological  Journals,  Brain,  has 
characterized  this  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
any  language,  which  is  a  handsome  endorsement 
from  an  exalted  source.  The  improvements  in  the 
new  edition,  and  the  additions  to  it,  will  Justify  its 
purchase  even  by  those  who  possess  the  old. — 
AUmiit  and  Neurotogist,  April,  1882. 


TUKJE,  DANIBL  HACK,  M.  D., 

Joint  Author  of  The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine^  etc. 

niustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Designed  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  New  edition. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  467  pages,  with 
two  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $3.00.    Jvst  ready. 

The  immense  power  of  the  imagination,  both  in  causing  and  curing  disease,  has  l)een 
recognized  from  the  infancy  of  medical  science,  but  the  practical  application  of  this  fact 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  charlatans  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  secrets  of 
their  frequent  success.  To  rescue  this  invaluable  therapeutic  agent  from  unmerited  ill- 
repute,  and  to  obtain  its  recognition  as  a  legitimate  instrument  of  the  regular  profession, 
is  oriefly  the  object  of  this  volume.  Not  only  is  the  work  thus  one  of  liigh  importance 
to  the  practitioner  who  desires  to  utilize  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  but  in  its  authentic 
revelations  of  the  fantastic  interaction  of  man^s  dual  nature,  it  rivals  in  some  of  its  narratives 
the  most  interesting  creations  of  fiction.  The  favor  with  which  the  work  has  hitherto 
been  received  will  be  enlianced  by  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  revision  as  well  as  by  the 
addition  of  two  carefully  prepared  colored  plates. 


CLOUSTONf  THOMAS  8.,  M.  J>.,  F.  B.  C.  JP.,  L.  JR.  C.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Dieeaeee  in  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
Exhaustive  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  Force  in  the  United  States  upon  the  Commit- 
ment and  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Chableb  F.  Folsoh,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Diseases,  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  eight  lithographic 
plates,  four  of  which  are  beautifully  colored.    Cloth,  |>4.     In  a  few  dayn. 

At  the  author's  request,  Professor  Folsom  has  critically  examined  this  work,  and  has 

specially  prepared  for  it  the  appendix  on  United  States  laws  relating  to  the  insane.    The 

work  will  thus  afford  American  practitioners  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide  in  medical 

and  legal  questions  arising  from  cases  of  mental  disease. 

We  should  say  thai  to  hare  read  a  book  like  Dr. 
Cloaston's  lectures,  and  mastered  his  definitions, 
must  make  a  man  as  well  prepared  as  books  can 


make  him,  to  recoffnise  the  principal  symptoms 
of  insanity.  We  feel  that  every  statement  has 
been  weighed^  considered  and  viewed  in  many 
different  relations.  The  student  gets  all  the  in- 
formation  about  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
insanity  in  well   considered  words.    It  may  be 


viewed  as  a  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 

rigin 
has  been  taken  with  the  therapeutics  of  Insanity. 


and  the  originality  of  the  author,  that  so  much  care 


Dr.  Clouston  has  sought  out  and  thought  out,  by 
observation  and  experiment,  methods  ortreatment 
suitable  to  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  which 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  Y>ook.—Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  Feb.  1884. 


:platfaib,  w.  s.,  m.  i>.,  jf.  jr.  c.  p. 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.    In 

one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00.    Just  ready. 

The  book  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  will  repay 
anyone  for  the  time  spent  m  Its  carefUl  study,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  management  of  those  bttee  noire  of  the  physi- 
cian, nerve  prostration  and  hysteria.  Details  are 
given  of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  treatment. 


to  which  are  added  the  histories  of  a  number  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  method  and  its  results. 
An  appendix  contains  a  description  of  the  method 
of  performing  massage,  which  is  clear  and  oon* 
else. — New  Orteane  Medical  and  Swrgvcal  Journal^ 
May,  1883. 


MITCHELL,  S.  WEIB,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Orthopeedic  Hotpital  and  the  Ir^trmaryfor  Dieeaeee  of  the  Nervoua  Syatan,  PhUa,,  etc 

Iieotures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Especially  in  Women. 
Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about  260  pages.    Preparing. 

^  '  Blandford  on  Insanity  and  its  Treatment:  Lectures  on  the  Treatmei 
Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  tl 
United  States  on  tne  Confinement  of  the  Insane,  by  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.  In  one  ye; 
handsome  octavo  irolume. 
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OBOSS,  8.  n.,  M.  n.,  LL.  D.,  JD.  C.  L.  Oxan.,  LL.  D. 

Cantab., 

Bmeritut  Profasar  of  Surgery  in  the  J^enon  MedSeal  OtUsge  o/  PkOaO^kkL 
A  System  of  Surgery:    Pathological,  Diagnostic,  TheraDeutic  and  OpenttTVi 
Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  anreatly  improved.    In  two  larpe  and  beautilaUy- 

Srinted  imperial  octavo  volumes  containing  2382  gige^  ilhiBtrated  by  1623  eagraviii^ 
trongly  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  $15;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $16. 

fUlly  maintAlnt  the  repntiUion  the  work  be*  m> 
quired.    It  haa  become  it  complete  anc  icjrBtemAtfte 
book  of  reference  alike  for  the  »riid«nt  and  tbm 
practitloner.~7'A«  London  Lanett,  Jan.XT,  IWL 
We  re^rd  GroM*  System  of  SiiricerT^  not  only 


The  work  an  a  whole  needn  no  commendation. 
Manyj'earH  ago  it  earned  for  itself  the  enviable  rep- 
utation of  tlie  leading  Amerfoan  work  on  surgery, 
and  it  is  still  capable  of  maintaining  that  standard. 
The  reason  for  this  need  only  be  mentioned  to  \a 
appreciated.  The  author  lias  alwavs  been  calm 
and  Judicious  in  his  statements,  has  riased  his  con- 
clusions on  much  study  and  personal  experience, 
ha.s  been  able  to  grasp  his  subject  in  Its  entirety, 
and.  akK)ve  all,  lias  conscientiously  adhered  to 
truth  and  fact,  weigliinf^  the  evidence,  j*ro  and 
eon,  accordingly.  A  considerable  amount  of  new 
material  has  i)e*en  introduced,  and  altogether  the 
distinguished  author  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  placed  the  work  fully  abreast  of  the 
state  of  our  knowledge.— Afed.  Jierord^  Nov.  18, 188*2. 

We  have  ourposelv  abstained  from  comment  or 
criticism  or  the  book  before  us.  It  has  formerly 
been  noticed  more  than  once  in  ourcolumns,  and  it 
Is  enough  now  to  remark  that  the  present  edition 


a  singularly  rich  storehouse  of  scl*'ntifi'»  inf tTtn^ 
tion,  out  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  literary  hi»' 
tory  of  surgery.  The  present  edition  has  r^ceive^ 
the  most  careful  revision  at  the  han<l«  of  the  era^ 
nent  autiior  himself,  assisted  in  varmu*  in«tan<<e« 
by  able  special i!*t«  in  various  branches.  All  dt'pari- 
ments  of  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  literature  nf 
the  K<'ience  have  been  drawn  uptm  for  their  m  >«4 
recent  expressions.  The  late  advances  n.^e  m 
surgical  practice  have  been  cmrefui'y  noted,  •-»'*h 
as  tlie  recent  developments  of  Listeri>«m  and  the 
improvements  in  gynncological  operations.  la 
every  respect  the  work  refle<-ts  lasting  «*rpd*i 
American  medical  MtenJture.'^Mediemt 
Rtporter,  Nov.  11, 1882. 


ASMHUBST,  JOHN,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Ginieal  Surgery,  Univ.  of  Penna,,  Surgeon  to  the  Bpieeopol  BoepUal,  PhUadetpki^ 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Snrgenr.    Third  edition,  enlan^ed  and  r»- 

Tised.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1060  pages,  with  boo  illuatrmtiaa^ 

Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  |7 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  ^7^. 

Dr.  Ashhurst*8  Surqery  Is  a  condensed  treatise 
covering  the  whole  domain  of  the  science  In  one 
manageable  volume.  The  present  edition  has  had 
a  thorough  revision.  The  novelties  in  aurgical 
practice  and  the  recent  observations  in  surgical 
science  have  been  incorporated,  but  the  sise  oTthe 
volume  has  not  been  materially  increased.  The 
author*8  arrangement  is  perspicuous,  and  his 
language  correct  and  clear.  An  excellent  Index 
closes  the  work,  and  on  the  whole  we  consider  it 
the  best  system  of  surgery  in  one  volume  which 
eon  Id  be  named  as  the  product  of  an  American 
author.— JfediM/  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Oct  28,  *82. 

The  author,  long  known  as  a  thoroagh  student 
of  surgery,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  in  the  country,  aims  to  give  in  this  work 
"a  condensed  but  comprehensive  description  of 
the  modes  of  practice  now  generally  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  surgical  atTections,  with  a  plain 
•xposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
modes  of  practice  are  based.**  In  this  he  has  so 
well  succeeded  that  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
reader  to  know  how  much  practical  knowledge  ez> 
tending  over  such  a  wide  range  of  research  Is  com- 
pressed  in  a  volume  of  this  size.    This  feature  of 


the  work  must  be  its  best  claim  for 
popularity  with  students  and  pr»rtitioBer«.  la 
fact,  in  tHis  respect  it  is  without  an  equal  ta  wmf 
language.  In  the  present  edition  m*Dy  Bov«ltM« 
in  surreal  practice  are  introduced,  many  moditt* 
cations  of  previous  statements  made,  and  sereral 
new  illustrations  added.— Jtfed.  Ree^  Nov.  IS,  lfl& 

It  treats  in  a  very  thoroagh  and  satisflartoty 
manner  all  the  subje«*ta  in  the  various  departinevia 
of  surgery.  The  medical  student  and  grneral  pne- 
titioner  of  medicine  will  find  it  admiraMy  adapted 
to  their  wants,  the  former  as  a  text-book,  and  thm 
latter  as  a  most  valuable  work  of  refen^or^  wbem 
l.e  wishes  to  refresh  his  mind  and  obtain  the  'alns 
information  on  any  sab|ect  of  aurieery.  While 
there  are  no  omiraiona  or  abridgemento  of  asy 
description  or  discussions  easent iaJ  fur  imfnrtis^ 
a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  any  principle  or  pran lesL 
yet  unnecessary  details  and  lengthy  s<at> nwinser 
views  of  various  writers  are  excluded,  la  rwriMatf 
his  work  for  a  third  edition,  the  author  haa  sparM 
no  pains  to  render  It  worthy  of  a  cnntiaoaaro  ^ 
the  favor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  boe*  ff» 
cclved.  We  predict  an  inereaslBC  detnaad  te 
the  work.    OneimtaU  Med»eal  Semm.fi^^-'^ 


GLBNET,  r.  JP.,  M.  I>. 

Surgeon  to  the  Orthopaedic  Hoepitat,  Neie  Tork^  etc. 

Orthopedic  Surgery.    For  the  use  of  Practitionen  and  Stndcnta.    In 
some  octavo  volume,  profusely  illustrated.    Preparing, 


BOBEBT8,  JOHN  B.,  A.  M.,  M,  2>., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  on  Operative  Surgery  at  the  PhUedtiphia  School  ef  A 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.    For  the  ow  of 
Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    In  one  veiynaiidsoine  octavo  vt^ume 
pages,  with  many  illustrations.    Brepanng, 

BELLAMY,  EBWABIJ^F.  B.  a  8. 

Operative  Surgery.  Inaetiveprtparation,  See Studemi^  Sene$  cf 

BTIM80N,  LEWI8  A.,  B.  A.,  M.  B., 

Prof  of  Pathol,  Anat,  at  the  Univ,  o/  the  Oty  of  New  Tork^  Surgtm  mmi  Cmmkm  ia 

A  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.    In  one  very  handgnmr  royml  1 

0^  477  pages,  with  332  illustrations.    Goth,  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur'  every  atadent  ahonld   poi 

gerv,  and  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  docs  away  with  the  neeeaaity  of  ^-^, 

with  the  details  of  operations  and  the  different  larger  w«)rks  on  surgery  for  de«rTif«>na 

modes  nf  performing  them.    The  work  is  hand-  tlons,  as  It  preseata  in  a  aatahHl 

•omely  illustrated,  and  the  descriptions  are  clear  by  the  aargooo  without  an 

and  wall-drawn.    It  ia  a  clever  and  uaefUI  volume;  And  \i.^Marytamd  Medieed  / 


Henrt  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Pubugations — Sursrery. 
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BUTANT,  THOMA89  F.  M.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  Ouy*t  Hotpital^  London, 

The  Praotioe  of  Surgery.  Third  American  from  the  third  and  reyised  English 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved,  by  John  B.  Robebtb,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1009  pagesw  with  735  illustrar 
tions.    Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  $7.50;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $8.00. 


Without  freighting  his  book  with  multiplied  de- 
tails and  wearvini;  descriptions  of  allied  methods 
of  procedure,  ne  is  ample  enough  for  reference  on 
all  the  departments  of  surgery,  not  omitting  such 
•trict  specialties  as  dental,  oohthalmic,  military, 
orthopajdic  and  gyniecological  surgery.  Some  of 
these  chapters  are  written  by  specialists  in  these 
respective  branches,  and  all  are  amply  sufficient 
for  anyone  not  himself  aiming  at  special  practice. 
The  labors  of  the  American  editor  deserve  un- 
qualified praise.  His  additions  to  the  author's 
text  are  numerous,  judicious  and  germane.  They 
add  very  dintinctly  to  the  value  of  the  original 
treatiM*,  and  give  a  more  equitable  illustration  of 
the  part  taken  by  American  surgeons  than  the 
author  was  able  to  do. — Medical  and  Surgical  JSe- 
porter,  Feb.  12, 1881. 

It  is  the  best  of  all  the  one-volume  works  on  sur- 

Eery  of  recent  date  for  the  ordinaiy  surgeon,  con- 
uning  enough  of  pathology,  accurate  description 
of  surgical   diseases  and   injuries,  well-devised 


plans  of  treatment,  etc.,  to  make  the  surgeon  who 
follows  the  text  successful  in  his  diagnosis  ami 
treatment  in  any  cose  in  which  success  <'An  be  s^ 
ctired,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  sui^ 
gicai  art—  Virginia  Medum  Monthly,  May,  1881. 

It  is  a  work  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
students  and  practitioners,  jt  affords  instruction 
in  sufficient  detail  for  a  full  under^tnuding  of  sur- 
gical principles  and  the  treatment  of  surgical  dis- 
eases. It  embraces  in  its  scope  all  the  d incases 
that  are  recoj^nized  as  belonging  to  surgery,  and 
all  traumatic  injuries.  In  discuMsing  these  it  has 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  author  rather  to  pre- 
sent the  student  with  practical  information,  and 
that  alone^  than  to  burden  his  memory  with  the 
views  of  different  writern,  however  distinguished 
they  might  have  been.  In  this  edition  the  whole 
work  has  beeu  carefully  revised,  much  of  it  has 
been  rewritten,  and  important  additions  have  l)een 
made  to  almost  every  chapter. — Cincinnati  Medical 
News,  Jan.  1881. 


ERICHSENf  JOHN  E.,  F.  Jt.  S.,  F.  JR.  C.  8., 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  Univertity  College^  London,  etc 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Sur:eictd  Injuries,  Di9> 
eases  and  Oi>erations.  Specially  revised  by  the  Author  from  the  eigiith  and  enlarged 
EInglish  edition.  In  two  lai^e  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  about  2000  pages,  illui* 
trated  with  about  900  engravings  on  wood.    Preparing. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appenckd. 

not  only  in  this  country,  but  In  Great  Brltatik 
That  it  is  able  to  hold  its  ground  is  abundantly 
proven  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pres- 


Hfs  polished,  clear  style,  his  freedom  fh>m  pre- 
judice and  hobbies^  his  unsurpassed  grasp  of^his 
subject  and  vast  clinical  experience,  qualify  him 
admirably  to  write  a  model  text-book.  Wlien  we 
wish,  at  the  least  cost  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of 
a  topic  in  surgery,  we  turn,  by  preference,  to  his 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
appreciation  of  it  is  genenl.— Medical  and  Surgical 
Meporter,  Feb.  2, 1878. 

For  the  past  twen^  years  Erich8en*s  Surgery 
has  maintained  its  place  as  the  leading  text-book. 


cut  edition  has  been  revised,  and  by  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  material  that  has  been  added. 
Aside  from  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  illus- 
trations have  been  inserted,  including  quite  a 
number  of  microscopical  appearances  of  pathol(^ 
Vical  processes.  8o  marked  is  tliis  change  for  the 
Better  that  the  work  almost  appears  as  an  entirely 
new  one.— Medical  Record,  Feb.  23, 1878. 


ESMAMCH,  lyr.  FRLEDBICH, 

Profeuor  of  Surgery  at  the  Univereity  of  Kiel,  etc, 

Earj^  Aid  in  Injuries  and  Accidents.  Five  Ambulance  Lectures.  Tran»- 
lated  by  H.  R.  H.  Privcbss  Christiak.  In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  109 
pages,  with  24  illustrations.    Cloth,  75  cents.    Jtut  ready. 

The  excellent  little  handbook  by  Dr.  Esmareh  |  organisation  of  the  human  body,  illnstrated  by 


may  be  referred  to  by  all  for  clear,  safe  and  practi- 
cal directions  and  instructions  for  rendering  the 
right  kifid  of  aid  until  the  doctor  arrives,  in  the 
•Tent  of  the  numerous  injuries  that  are  liable  to 
happen  in  a  family  or  neighborhood  in  the  circum- 
stances of  daily  life.  The  manual  is  earnestly 
andjustly  commended  for  its  excellence  and  clear- 
ness, ana  especially  for  the  minuteness  and  extent 
of  its  practical  details. — Harper e*  Magaxine,  Aug., 
1883. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  five 
sections  or  lectures.  The  first,  or  introductory 
lecture,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  and 


clear,  suitable  diagrams.  The  second  teaches  how 
to  give  Judicious  help  in  ordinary  injuries— conta- 
sions,  wounds,  hsemorrhage  and  poisoned  wounds. 
The  third  treats  of  first  aid  in  cases  of  fracture 
and  of  dislocations,  in  sprains  and  in  burns.  Nezl^ 
the  methods  of  affording  first  treatment  in  cases 
of  frost-bite,  of  drowning,  of  suffocation,  of  loss  of 
consciousness  and  of  poisoning  are  described; 
and  the  fifth  lecture  teaches  how  injured  persons 
may  be  most  safely  and  easily  transported  to  their 
homes,  to  a  medical  man,  or  to  a  hospital.  The 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  clear  and  good.— Jf«d^ 
eal  Times  and  Gautte,  Nov.  4, 1682. 


JOMUITT,  JROBERT,  M.  JR.  C.  8.,  etc. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery.    From  the  eighth 
London  edition.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  687  pages,  with  432  illus.    Cloth,  H ;  leather,  $&» 


8AROENT  ON  BANDAGING  aki)  OTHER  OPERA- 
TIONS OP  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  edition, 
with  a  Chapter  on  military  surgery.  One  12mo. 
TOlume  of  383  fMiges,  with  187  cuts.    Cloth,  $1.76. 

MILLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
American  from  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In 
one  8to.  Tol.  of  688  pages,  with  340  illustrations, 
aoth,  93.76. 

KILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
and  revised  American  from  the  last  Edinburgh 
edition.  In  one  large  8to.  vol.  of  682  pages,  with 
M4  lUnstrations.    Cloth,  93.76. 


PIRRIE'S  PRINaPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Edited  by  John  Neiix,  M.  D.  1b 
one  8to.  toI.  of  784  pp.  with  316  illus.    Cloth,  93.76. 

COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  UF  SURGERY.  InoneSravoL 
of  767  pages.    Cloth,  92.U0. 

SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  to!,  tm 
of  661  pages,  with  81  woodcuts.    Cloth,  93.26. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES    AND    PRACTICE   OF. 
SURGERY.  Eighth  edition.    In  two  octavo  vols^ 
of  966  pages,  with  34  plates.    Leather  9B.6a 


Hbmkt  G.  Lxa's  Son  b  Go/s  Pdbuoatioms — Surgery. 
HOLMES,  TIMOTHY,  M.  A., 

Syrgeon  and  Leeturtr  on  Surgeiy  at  8L  Owrg^t  BoipUal,  London, 

A  System  of  Surgery ;  Theoretical  and  Praotioal.  IN  TREATISES  BT 
VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  American  edition,  thobouohlt  rsvibed  and  s»-KDrnED 
by  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St  Joseph's  Ho^iiul^ 
Philadelphia,  afisisted  by  a  corps  of  thirty-three  of  tne  most  eminent  American  sorgeooiL 
In  three  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes  containing  3137  double- 
columned  pages,  with  979  illustrations  on  wood  and  13  lithographic  plates,  beaulilaUy 
colored.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00 ;  half  Russia,  |7.o0.  Per  set,  doth, 
$18.00 ;  leather,  $21.00 ;  half  Russia,  $22.50.    Sold  only  hy  gubaeripUtm. 

Volume  I.  contains  General  Pathology,  Morbid  Procisreb,  Injubieh  nt  Gkv- 
ERAL,  Complications  of  Injuries  and  Injuries  of  Regions. 

Volume  II.  contains  Diseases  of  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  CiBcuLAToav  St9- 

TEM,  DiGBBTIVE  TrACT  AND  GENITO-URINARy  ORGANS. 

Volume  III.  contains  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  Bones,  Jonm  ajtd 
Muscles,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Operatiyb  and 
Mn^oR  Surgery,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  (including  an  essay  on  Ho»<prrArs). 

This  great  work,  issued  some  years  since  in  EngUnd,  has  won  such  universl  coofi- 
dence  wherever  the  language  is  spoken  that  its  republication  here,  in  a  form  uire 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty 
owing  to  the  profession.  To  accomplish  this,  each  article  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  ni 
a  gentleman  specially  competent  to  treat  its  subject,  and  no  labor  has  been  spared  to  hxing 
each  one  up  to  the  foremost  level  of  the  times,  and  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  pntiice 
of  the  country.  In  certain  cases  this  has  rendered  necessary  the  substitution  of  an  entire)> 
new  essay  for  the  original,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articles  on  Skin  Diseases  and  on  Diseases 
of  the  Absorbent  System,  where  the  views  of  the  authors  have  been  superseded  by  the 
advance  of  medical  science,  and  new  articles  have  therefore  been  prepared  by  Dra.  Arthur 
Van  Harlingen  and  S.  C.  Busev,  respectively.  So  also  in  the  case  of  AncBthetios,  in  the  ow 
of  which  American  practice  differs  from  that  of  England,  the  original  has  been  snppl^ 
mented  with  a  new  essay  by  J.  C.  Reeve,  M.  D.  The  same  careful  and  oooncotmas 
revision  has  been  pursued  throuj^hout,  leading  to  an  increase  of  nearly  ooe-loiimli  in 
matter,  while  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  trebled,  and  the  whole  is  prasmted 
as  a  comj^lete  ez^Mnent  of  British  and  American  Surgery,  adapted  to  the  daily  naeds  of 
the  working  practitioner. 

In  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  pofeasion,  the  ftre  vtil- 
umes  of  the  original  have  been  compressed  into  three  by  employing  a  double-<x.4umoed 
ro^al  octavo  page,  and  in  this  improved  form  it  is  offered  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  uf  the 
original.  It  is  printed  and  bound  to  match'  in  every  detail  with  Reynolds'  System  of  Medi- 
cine. The  work  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  and  in  due  time  every  member  of  the 
profession  will  be  called  upon  and  offered  an  opportunity  to  subscribe. 

The  authors  of  the  orisinal  English  edition  are  •  Great  credit  is  doe  to  the  Americea  cdlln-  fr-l 
men  of  the  front  rank  in  England,  and  Dr.  Packard  hia  co-laborera  for  reTieingand  brinsiac  v.-*  ja 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  American  '  easy  reach  of  American  Burg«>oo«  a  work  vhtfcf.  ..«• 
c<M4Jutor8  such  men  as  Bartholow,  Hyde,  HunL  been  reoeiyed  with  such  unirerval  tvwor  oi  <J>« 
Conner,  Stimson,  Morton.  Hodgen,  Jewell  ana  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ae  Holmee'  tff  vi««»  •■/ 
their  colleagues.  As  a  whole,  the  work  will  be  Surgery.  With  regard  to  the  mechaairai  #i»  -.> 
■olid  and  substantial,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  tion  of  the  work,  neither  pain*  i»<>r  mno»^  wo 
the  library  of  any  medical  man.  It  is  more  wieldly  '  to  hare  been  spared  by  the  pobliab^ni — Ji^  wmi 
and  more  use^l  than  the  English  edition,  and  with  ,  Surg.  Reporter,  BepC  14,  ISSL 
its  companion  work— "Reynolds'  System  of  Medi-  i      t„  *>,^  r«»uiAn  of  thA  work  fhr  tK*   ■  ■_.  i  -m. 

Sn°i^vV5S'^5iV5^*^*K*i  K^*^^*'?***''51J'''"x"  '  recognition  of  tfieadrince!.  made  in  oQr  kn  ••  -r«» 
I  lL**®'J5*'^tei!/'S'""*^*'*  headMjlseand  hand-  during  the  ten  yean,  since  if  firel  i«W,*.*, 
wise.-TAe  Medtcal  A«c»,  Jan.  7. 1882.  ,  y^^^  Jf^  f„  ^  pfeaentaUon  of  the  vvteCkw    :: 

This  work  is  cyclopiedic  in  character,  and  every  ;  practice  which  rharact^riae  American  muftrjmst 
subject  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  It  is  I  distingtiish  St  (W>m  that  of  Great  Britam  r^« 
especially  designed  for  a  reference  book,  which  '  work  Is  one  which  we  lake  pieasore  ta  f:- 
every  practising  surgeon  should  have  under  hand  mending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as 
in  cases  which  require  more  than  ordinaiy  knowl-  clopndia  of  surgical  knowledge  and 
edge.— C%t<^o  Med.  Joum.  and  Exam,^  Feb.  1882.      ,  St.  Louit  Cburier  of  Modteuu^  Nov.  1»1. 


HAMILTON,  FBAKK  H.,  M.  D.,  LL,  !>., 

Surgoon  to  BUUvu§  Bbtpital^  Ntw  TorlL 

A  Fraotical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislooations.    StztK 

thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol 
*  pages,  with  352  illustrations,    aoth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Boaaia, 


The  only    complete  work    on   its  subject   in    work  In  his  own  or  any  langiiaco  on 


the  English  tongue,  and  indeed  it  may  now  be 
•aid  to  be  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  any 
tongue.    It  would  require  an  exceedingly  critical 


dislocations.— XoimI.  Jfal 

The  work  as  a  whole  la  on*  •( 
medical  books  of  American  oris^  Ums 


examination   to  detect  in  it  any  particulars  in     where  aooordad  a  atandaid 


which  it  miglit  be  improved.  The  work  is  a  mon- 
oment  to  American  surgery,  and  will  long  serve  to 
keep  green  the  memory  of  its  venerable  author.— 
Michigan  Madiral  Newt,  Nov.  10, 1881. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  the  beat  modem 


Jeot>matter  unavoidably  eoman 
general  practitioner  as  a 
which  he  cannot  aOord  In 
most  practical  tnJV>rmatloa  of  aoeb  a 
and  it  alone  ftimlahea.— jr.  T,  JM.  ' 


Hknbt  G.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'b  Phbuoationb — ^Frac,  Dlsloc.,  Ophthal.  23 


STIMSOir,  LEWIS  A.,  B.  A.,  M.  !>., 

Profeator  of  PathologietU  Anatomy  at  the  Unwertitu  of  the  CUff  of  Neu  York,  Surff^on  imd  Obrolor 
to  BeUame  Hotpital^  Surgeon  to  the  Preebifterian  Moepitai,  New  rbrik,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.  In  one  very  handHome  octavo  volnme  of 
598  pages,  with  360  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  H75 ;  leather,  $5.75. 

The  author  giTes  in  clear  language  all  that  the  j  The  aathor  has  given  to  the  medical  profeMion 
practical  surgeon  need  know  of  the  science  of .  in  this  treatise  on  fi«ctures  what  is  likely  to  be- 
nactnres,  their  etiology,  symptoms,  processes  of  I  oome  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  It  is  certainly 
anion,  and  treatment,  according  to  the  latest  de- :  not  surpassed  by  any  work  written  in  the  English, 
▼elopments.  On  the  oasis  of  mechanical  analysis  |  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  language.  The  au- 
the  author  accurately  and  clearly  explains  the  thor  tells  us  In  a  short,  concise  and  comprehensiTe 
ciinical  features  of  fractures,  and  by  the  name  i  manner,  all  that  is  known  about  his  subject.  There 
method  arrives  at  the  proper  diagnosis  snd  rational  '<  is  nothing  scanty  or  superficial  about  it,  as  in  most 
treatment.  A  thorough  explanation  of  the  patho*  I  other  treatises;  on  the  contrary. everything  is  th6r> 
logical  anatomv  and  a  careful  description  of  the  i  ough.  The  chaptersonrepairoffhustures  and  their 
rarious  methods  of  procedure  make  the  book  full  i  treatment  show  him  not  only  to  be  a  profound  stu- 
of  ralue  for  every  practitioner.  The  diction  is  ,  dent,  but  likewise  a  practical  surgeon  and  patholo- 
Himpie.  clear  and  vivid.  Wherever  desirable,  brief  j  gist  His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  fract* 
clinical  hintorie!*  are  introducted,  which,  being  ures  is  eminently  sound  and  practical.  We  consider 
skillfully  chosen  to  illustrate  particular  points,  this  work  one  of  the  best  on  fractures:  and  it  will 
attcpt  the  rich  experience  of  the  author.  The  be  welcomed  not  only  asatext>book,  out  also  by 
numcrouii  beau tiftilly-execu ted  illustrations  form  ,  the  surgeon  in  fUll  practice.— aV.  O.  Medical  and 
an  cNpecial  attraction  of  the  book. — Oentralblatt  Surgtcal  Journal^  March,  1883. 
fitr  Chirurgie^  May  19,  1883.  I 

WHLLS,  J.  SOEZBEBG,  F.  B.  C  8., 

Profenc^  of  Ophthalmologff  in  Kintfe  OoUege  Hoepital^  London,  etc 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Fourth  American  from  the  third  Londoa 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised,  with  copious  additions,  hy  Chakleb  S.  Buli^,  M.  B.,  Surgeon 
and  Pathologist  to  the  New  York  K^e  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  one  large  and  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  822  pages,  with  257  illustrations  on  wood,  six  colored  plates,  and 
■elections  from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00; 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $6.50.     Jtut  ready. 

The  present  edition  appears  in  less  than  three  .  plete  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye  in  the  English 
years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  American  \  language,  will  And  In  this  treatise  the  fulfilment 
edition,  and  yet,  h-om  the  numerous  recent  invet^  >  of  that  desire.  Dr.  BulPs  additions  to  the  Tolume 
tigations  that  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  '  mav  be  taken  as  a  brief  but  very  excellent  ritumi 
medicine,  many  changes  and  additions  have  been  of  the  progress  made  in  ophtnalmology  during 
required  to  meet  the  prencnt  Kcope  of  knowledge  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  no  exafrreration  to  say 
opon  this  ffuhlect.  A  critical  examination  at  once  |  that  there  are  few  more  readable  books  in  medT> 
snows  the  flcicllty  and  thoroughness  with  which  j  cine  than  this;  certainly  no  medical  library  can 
the  editor  has  accomplished  his  part  of  the  work.  ,  4>e  considered  complete  without  it. — Cnnada  Medi- 
The  illustrations  throughout  are  good.    This  edi-    col  and  Surgical  Journal,  November,  1883. 

!'.':2..1'!"_^.,^!S*.™"JirA.^  !l.'„"_J,f;?'!:ElS!?       The  i»a.  of  .  fourth  Aroerlco  .dilion  of  thi. 

work  within  three  years  of  the  third,  shows  how 
favorably  it  has  been  received  by  the  medical  vr<^ 
fession  at  large.  We  must  congratulate  the  editor 
on  his  clearness  and  conciseness  in  laying  down 
niles  for  treatment  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be 


treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  than  which  proba- 
bly none  better  exists.— ^ffdicai  Retord,  Aug.  IS,  'S3. 

This  magnificent  work  is  par  exeelUnee  the 
standard  work  of  the  times  on  the  Important  sub* 
J«ctM  of  which  it  treats.    It  is  absolutely  necessary 


for  the  physician  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  ,  uned  iu  every  case.  This  work  must  be  pro- 
pathology  and  therapeutic*,  of  the  eye.  From  no  ■  nouoced  the  most  complete  text^book  on  the  sub- 
source  can  he  more  accurately  derive  this  needed  i  ject,  and  morito  carefbl  penisal  by  the  student  as 

knowledge  than  ft-om  the  volume   before   us.—  '  

Metltral  and  Surgical  Reporter ^  August  4, 1883. 

Anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  com- 


welf  as  the  practitioner,  while  to  the  speciaiist  it 
will  be  found  an  '•asy  and  faithful  book  of  refer- 
ence. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic,  August  18, 1838. 


mSTTLESHIP,  EDWARjy,  F.  B,  C.  S., 

Ophthalmic  Surg,  and  Led.  on  Ophth.  Surg,  at  St.  Thomae'  Iloepital,  London. 

The  Student's  Quide  to  Diseaaes  of  the  Eye.    New  edition.    With  a  chap- 


ter on  the  Detection  of  Color-Blindness,  by  William  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologisi 
to  the  Jeffemon  Medical  Collefre.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  416  pages,  with  138 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00.    JuM  ready. 

This  admirable  guide  bids  fair  to  become  the  been  received  shows  Its  real  value  and  the  appra- 
Ihvortte  text' book  on  ophthalmic  surgery  with  stu-  elation  by  the  profession  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 
deniM  and  general  practUinnern.  It  (tears  through-  ,  Dr.  Thorn tim  has  added  a  Chapter  un  Color-Blind- 
out  the  imprint  of  i«ound  Judgment  combined  with  ne*%  on  which  nuHcct  his  extenni ve  invci^ti^iona 
Taut  exjperience.  The  lliuiitrations  are  numerous  are  well  known.  With  this  valuable  addition  tha 
and  wen  chofien.  This  book,  within  the  short  com-  book  becomes  the  most  valuable  guide  to  diseaaaa 
pan*  of  aiM>ut  M»i  pages,  contains  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  eye  yet  published.  We  commend  it  to  the 
of  ih*»  mo*lcm  af*pect  of  ophthalmic  science.—  notice  of  ntudcnts  of  medicine,  and  to  such  prao- 
MnUral  Rccfrrd,  June  23, 1883.  titionorH  as  dc».ire  a  condensed  treatise  on  a  class 

Thin  work  is  ei-fientially  a  student's  mannal  of .  <'f  diijeaw*- which  are  frequently  met  within  dallr 
ophltialroology.  and  the  fiivor  with  which  it  has  .  practice.--fly/ra/o  Med.  and  iiurg.  Joum.,  May,  188S. 

BROWNE,  EDGAR  A., 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  to  the  Diepeneary  for  Skin  I>i»ea4e*. 

How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmosoope.  Being  Elementary  Instructions  in  Oph- 
thalmoscopy, arranged  for  tne  use  of  Students.  In  one  small  royal  12nio.  Tolume  of  116 
pages,  witn  35  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

LAW90N  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT        titioners.    Second  edition.    In  one  octavo  vol- 
ANP  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  and  Remote        ume  of  227  pages,  with  flS  illust    Cloth,  $2.78. 
Effects.    8  vo.,  404  pp., 92  iUus.    Cloth,  *!,«).  i  CARTER'8  PRACrriCA L  TRKATIHE  ON  DI8EA0- 

LAtm ENCE  AND  MOOV8  HANDY  BOOR  OF  |      E8  OF  THE  EYE.    Edited  by  Jobx  Oaxs*,  M.D. 
OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  use  of  Prao-  i     In  one  handsome  ocUvo  volume. 
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POLITZEB,  AT>AM, 

ImpmiatrBoyal  Prof,  ofAwal  Th&rap,  in  ik»  Undo,  qf  FimfM. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  its  DiseaaeB.  Translated,  at  the  Authoi'a  r*> 
quest,  hy  James  Pattebson  Cassells,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  In  one  handsome  octaTO  vol- 
nme  of  800  pages,  with  257  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50.    JvuA  rtady. 


Professor  Politzer*8  well-known  repatation  as  one 
of  the  first  authorities  on  diseases  of  the  ear  will 
*ead  the  reader  to  expect  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  text-boolc  in  a  work  that  Mars  his  name, 
and  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  therapentics  and  bibli- 
ography of  the  ear  are  so  ably  and  thoroughly  pre- 
■en ted,  that  he  who  has  carefully  read  thlM  imposing 
Tolume  can  feel  sure  that  very  little  of  interest  or 
Talue  in  the  past  or  present  of  aural  surgery  has 
escaped  him.— ^m.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  SeUnces,  July, 
1883. 

The  work  Itself  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  best  upon  the  subject  of  aural  diseases  which 


has  ever  appeared,  systematic  withoat  being  toe 
diinise  on  obsolete  subfeetii,  and  emineatly 
tical  In  erery  sense.  The  aoatomlcal  despriBt 
of  each  separate  dlTlsion  of  the  ear  are  admirable, 
and  profusely  illustrated  bv  woodcuts.  Th«jr 
followed  Immediately  by  Uie  phvslolAiQr  oi  i 
section,  and  this  mgfdn  by  the  pacnolofcjral  phyvl- 
ology,  an  arrangement  which  serves  to  keep  ap  f  he 
Interest  of  the  student  by  showing  the  direct  a^ 
plication  of  what  has  preceded  to  the  leodT  of  di»> 
ease.  The  whole  work  can  be  recommenced  mm  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  student,  and  an  efficteel 
to  the  practitioner  In  his  treatment.— r 
etU  ana  Surgical  Journal^  June  7, 1883. 


BVBNETT,  CHAMLEa  H.,  A,  Jf.,  M.  !>., 

Aund  Surg,  to  the  Preeb.  Hoep.^  Swrgeon-in-charge  of  the  Infjr.  for  Du.  of  the  Ear,  PMItwtsfjtWa. 

The  Ear,  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  diseases.  A  Practical  Treaiiw 
for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  New  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
Tolume  of  about  700  pages,  with  about  100  illustrations. 

A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 

The  medical  profession  will  welcome  this 
work  on  otology,  which  presents  clearly  and  con- 
cisely its  present  aspect,  whilst  ctearly'indicating 
the  direction  in  which  further  researches  can  be 


most  profitably  carried  on.    Dr.  Burnett  has  pro- 


duced a  work  which,  as  a  tezt-book«  stands 
prineepi  In  our  language.    To  the  special  is 
work  (s  of  the  highest  Tiuae. — BditUntrgh  MmiJmm^ 
Aug.  *78. 


COZEMJJr,  A.,  i.  JR.  C.  P.,  F.  B.  C.  S.,  Bxam.  L.  D.  &, 

Senior  Dent,  Surg,  and  LeeL  on  Dent.  Surg,  at  SL  Bartholomeie'e  Hotp.  and  the  DenL  ffoep.. 


A  Manual  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology.  Thoroughly  rerisad  tad 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  by  Thomas  C.  Stbllwaokk,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  one  handaome 
Tolume  of  412  pages,  with  331  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.25. 

This  ToIume  deserres  to  rank  among  the  most 
Important  of  recent  contributions  to  dental  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Coleman  has  presented  his  methods  of 
practice,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  plain  and  concise 
manner,  and  the  work  of  the  American  editor  has 
been  conscientiously  performed.  He  has  evidently 
labored  to  present  his  convictions  of  the  best  modes 
of  practice  for  the  instruction  of  those  commenc- 
ing a  professional  career,  and  he  has  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  teach  to  others  all  that  he  has  acquired 
by  his  own  observation  and  experience.    The  book 


deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  ereiy 
—Dental  Coemoe.  May,  1882. 

It  should  be  In  the  poseeesioo  of  eTeiy 
tioner  in  this  country.  The  part  devoted  tio  flrai 
and  second  dentition  and  irregularities  in  the  per> 
manent  teeth  is  fUlly  worth  the  prioe,  lo  bri^ 
price  should  not  be  considered  In  p«ir(*l»asini( 
a  work.  If  the  money  put  into  some  of  our  mm 
standard  text-books  could  be  converted  into 
publications  as  this,  much  good  voold 
Southern  Dental  Journal^  May,  1882. 


OBOSS,  8.  n.,  Jf.  n.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Ixgnries  and  Malformatiaos 
of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Oland  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Samuel  W.  GRoas,  M.  D.,  Surj^eon  to  the  PhiladelpkiA 
Hospital.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.5tiL 


For  reference  and  general  Information,  the  nh^- 
iician  or  surgeon  can  find  no  work  that  meets  tneir 
necessities  more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised 
edition  of  an  excellent  treatise.  Replete  with  hand- 
some illustrations  and  good  ideas,  it  has  the  unu- 


sual advantage  of  being  easily  comprehended  %if 
the  reasonable  and  practical  manner  in  wt«ir*a  tte 
various  subjects  are  svstematised 
— ^Ooate  JkMMalJoMnMi/,  OcC^Ura. 


BOBEBT8,  WILLIAM,  M.  !>., 

Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Manchetter  School  of  Medicine^  etc 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Benal  Diseasesi^  indndlac  TIH^ 
nary  Deposits.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  lUivtnMd  lif 
numerous  engravings.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  TolumeL 


THOMPSON,  SIB  HENBY, 

Surgeon  and  Profeeeor  of  CUnical  Surgery  to  Vniventty  CbUege  Hcepitat^ 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.   Seoood  A 

third  English  edition.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  2C»  pp.,  with  25  iUustntioos.    Cloih, 

By  the  Same  Author- 
On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethim 
Urinary  Fistuto.    From  the  third  English  edition.    In  one  Tolumeof  359 

47  cuts  and  3  plates.    Qoth,  $3.50. 


BA8HAM    ON   RENAL   DISEASES:  A  ainical 
Guide  to  their  Dlagnoals  and  Treatment 


sal   I 
la  I 


one  Umok  voL  of  IM 
aoth^tUOi 


HsNBT  C.  Lka's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — ^Venereal  Dis.,  etc      2& 


BUM8TEAJD,  F.  J., 


LaU  Frofe$90fr  cf  Vtntrtal  Dlaeasta 
mt  tht  CMegt  of  Ph^aiaant  and 
SurgtoM^  yew  York,  €tc 


and  TAYLOR,  JR.  W.9 

A,*  l£»f    Jt[.   Dmf 

Suroefm  to  CKarUy  ffonitaL,  New  York,  Prof,  of 


VenwoA  and  SUn  Dueaeet  in  the  Vniverti 
Vermont^  Free,  of  the  Am.  DermatologittU  Am^H 

The  Fathologjr  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  DiBeases.  Including  the 
reialts  of  recent  inveBtipitionB  upon  the  subject  Fifth  edition,  reyised  and  largely  re- 
written, b^  Dr.  Taylor.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  898  pagee 
with  139  illustrations,  and  thirteen  chromo-lithographic  figures.  Cloth,  $4.75 ;  leather, 
$5.76;  veiy  handsome  half  Russia,  |6.25. 

BxcMpt  from  the  Preface  to  the  Fifth  BditioB. 

In  this  edition  I  have  carefully  revised  the  text,  and,  when  necessary,  have  changed 
and  modified  it,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  it  up  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  in 
all  particulars.  Much  new  matter  will  be  found  relating  to  therapeutics,  and  a  chapter 
on  syphilis  and  marriage  has  been  appended 

This  edmirsble  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
iMwk  on  the  »ubjeci  which  hAS  appeared  on  thia 
•ide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  of  the  best  which  has 
appeared  anywhere.  As  years  hare  rolled  by  it 
has  reached  successlre  editions,  constantly  assimi- 
lating the  conclusions  of  scientific  investigations 
all  over  the  world,  and  never  falling  behind  the 
advance  guard  of  its  own  department.  This  iMt 
edition  keeps  up  tne  reputation  which  its  prede- 
eei*eorB  required.  It  comes  revised,  added  to  and 
Improved,  it  is  In  eveiy  w«y  admirable,  a  credit 
to  itN  authors  and  a  credit  to  its  publishers.— TAc 
MtdtriU  Sew^  Dec.  22L  1883. 

The  character  of  tnis  standard  work  is  so  well 


known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  paas  in 
review  its  general  or  special  points  of  excellence. 
The  verdict  of  the  profession  has  been  paaited;  it 
has  been  accepted  as  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete  exposition  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  in  the  language;  admirable  as  a 
model  of  clear  description,  an  exponent  of  sound 
pathological  doctrine,  and  a  guide  for  rational  and 
succcHHiuI  treatment,  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  medi- 
cal  literature  of  this  country.  The  additions  made 
to  the  present  edition  are  eminently  Judicious, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  utility.<w<mnia^or 
Cutaneoue  and  Venereal  Diuaue,  Jan.  ISSi. 


COBNIL,  F., 

ProitMMtoT  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Parie,  and  Phyeieian  to  the  Lourcine  HotpitaL 

Svphilis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 
revised  uy  the  Author,  and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  by  J.  Henry  C.  8imi& 
II.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Hiiitology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ana 
J.  William  White,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonstrator  of  burgeir 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  witn 
84  very  beautiful  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.75.  Juat  ready. 
The  anatomical  and  histological  characters  of  the  i  the  whole  rolume  Is  the  clinical  experience  of  the 


aard  and  soft  sore  are  admlral>lv  described.  The 
multiform  cutaneous  manifestations  of  the  diseaw 
■re  dealt  with  histologicHlly  in  a  masterly  way,  as 
we  should  Indeed  expect  them  to  be,  and  the 
aecompanyinK  illustrations  are  executed  carefully 
and  well.  The  various  nervous  lesions  which  are 
the  recognised  outcome  of  the  syphilitic  dyscra^ia 
are  treated  with  care  and  consideration.  fe)yphililic 
•silepey,  paralysis,  cerebral  syphilis  and  locomotor 
ataxia  are  subjecte  full  of  interest;  and  nowhere  lu 


author  or  the  wide  acquaintance  of  the  translators 
with  medical  literature  more  evident  The  anat- 
omy, the  histology,  the  pathology  and  the  clinioU 
features  of  syphius  are  represented  In  this  work  In 
their  bent,  most  practical  and  most  instnictive 
form,  and  no  one  will  rise  tnttn  its  perusal  without 
the  feeling  that  his  grasp  of  the  wide  and  impor- 
tant subject  on  which  it  treats  is  a  stronger  and 
surer  one.— rA«  London  Practitioner^  Jan.  U82. 


OBOS8,  SAMUEL  W.,  A,  M.,  M.  JD., 

Proftieor  of  the  PrindpUe  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  3urgery  in  the  J^erton  Medical  CbUege. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 

of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs.    Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised.    In  one  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  168  pages,  with  16  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Just  ready. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  is  a  man  of  posi*  i  Ttiis  work  will  derive  value  from  the  high  stand- 
live  convictions  and  vigorous  style.  This  Is  lustl- '  ing  of  lis  author,  aside  from  the  fact  of  it«  passina 
fled  by  his  exiierience  and  by  his  study,  which  has  so  rapidly  into  Its  second  edition.  This  ls,indeea, 
cone  nand  in  liand  with  his  experience.  In  regard  !  a  booic  thst  every  physician  will  be  glad  to  place 
to  the  various  organic  and  functional  disorders  of  ;  in  his  library,  to  be  read  with  profit  to  himself^ 
the  male  generative  apparatus,  he  has  had  ex- 
eeptional  opportunities  for  observation,  and  his 
book  shows  that  he  has  not  neglected  to  compare 
hiaown  views  with  those  of  other  authors.  The 
reeult  Is  a  work  which  can  be  safety  recommended 
lo  both  physicians  and  surgeons  as  a  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disturbances  it  refers  to.  It  1^ 
the  best  treatine  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
aoquainted.— rA«  Medical  Xeirt,  Sept  1,  IMO. 


■  a.     .i.r.    ••.'.•M^i   WW     u^r     .^mn*     ..■»••     ,/•.«•••     .-v    ••oti^v^ii, 

and  with  incalculable  benefit  to  his  patient.  B*> 
sidcH  tlio  subjects  embrared  in  the  title,  which  are 
treated  of  in  their  various  forms  and  degreee, 
sfHTmatorrhopa  and  prostatorrhofa  are  alN>  fully 
ooimidered.  1  he  work  is  thoroughly  practical  la 
character,  and  will  be  especially  useful  to   the 

fcnoral   practitioner->Afedic«U    kecttrd,  Aug.  IJL 
W3.  w    -^ 


CVLLERIEJR,  A.,  &  BUM8TEAI),  F.  •/.,  M.l>.,  LL.B., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  du  Midi         Lat€  Profteeor  of  Venereal  Dieeaeee  in  the  OMege  of  Phyeidam 

and  Surgeone,  ^ew  York, 

An  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.    Translated  and  edited  by  Fb£km  ak  J.  Bm- 

STEAD,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns,  with  26  platei^ 
ooDtaining  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  doth,  $17.00.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  ami  text  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  26  eta 

BILLON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAtilOUS  I  FORMS    OK     L(M*AL     DIHEARE    AFFRCTINO 

DISORDERS.  InoneSTOTol.of479p.Cloth.tl.'ift.PKlNCIPALLY   THE   ORGANS   OP   GENERA- 

LKE*8  LECTURES  ON  SYPUiLlti  AND  SoM£|TION.    In  one  Sto.  ?ol.  of  240  pages.    Cloth, •l.ift. 


26      Henbt  C.  Lba's  Son  &  Go.'s  Pcblicatioms — Diseases  of  Skin. 


BTDB,  J.  NBVIN8,  A.  M.,  M.  I>., 

,    Profe»9or  of  Dermatology  and  Venertal  Duease$  in  Rtuh  McdiciU  OolUgt,  Chicago. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of  Stadeou  and 
Practitionen.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volame  of  570  pase^  with  66  beautlfdl  and  eUb* 
orate  illustrations.    Cloth,  |4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25.    Just  ready. 


The  author  has  giTen  the  student  and  practi- 
tioner a  work  adniirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
each.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  book  as  a 
▼aluable  addition  to  our  literature  and  a  reliable 
guide  to  students  and  practitioners  in  their  studies 
and  practice. — Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.^  July,  1883. 

EJspecially  to  be  praised  are  the  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  may  be  called  the  common- 
sense  treatment  of  eczema.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  Judiciousness  with  which  the 
Cormule  for  the  external  treatment  of  eosema  are 
selected,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  full  *  tiyes  of  dermatology  in  the  west.    Uia  n'omeroas 


cian  in  actire  praotioe.  In  dealing  wilh  Iheae 
questions  the  author  leares  nothing  to  the  pr»> 
sumed  knowledge  of  the  reader,  bat  eaters  ttMr* 
onghly  into  the  most  minute  description,  ao  that 
one  is  not  only  told  what  should  be  done  ander 
glTen  oonditions  but  how  to  do  it  a«  welL  It  Is 
therefore  in  the  best  sense  **a  practical  treads*.* 
That  it  is  comprehensive^  a  glance  at  the  index 
will  Bhoyi.—Mturvland  Mod\etU  Journal^  July  7,  IsiS: 
Professor  Hvae  has  long  been  known  as  ooe  of 
the  most  intelligeni  and  enthusiaatic 


and  clear  instructions  for  their  use. — Lc^nlon  Medir 
eal  Timet  and  Ocuette.  July  28. 1883. 


contributions  to  tne  literature  of  thin  upecialty 
hare  gained  for  him  a  favorable  recognitioo 


The  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  will  be  awarded  a  high  i  careful,  oonscientioos  and  original  obeenner.  Tbe 
position.  The  student  of  medicine  will  find  it  J  remarkable  advanoes  nude  m  oar  koowledge  d 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  wants.  Notwithstanding  diseases  of  the  skin,  espeoially  fTotn  the  staad- 
ihe  extent  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  deroted,  '  point  of  pathological  nistolo^  and  iraprmd 
yet  it  is  limited  to  a  single  and  not  very  large  vol-  methods  of  treatment,  necessitate  a  revi«i'^  of 
ome,  without  omitting  a  proper  discussion  of  the  the  older  text-books  at  short  Intervals  in  utder  lo 
topics.  The  conciseness  of  the  volume,  and  the  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  demaoded  bv  the 
setting  forth  of  only  what  can  be  held  as  facts  will  march  of  science.  This  last  eontrlbatioa  of  Dr. 
also  make  it  acceptable  to  general  praotittoners. !  Hyde  is  an  effort  in  this  direction.  He  has  s*> 
— Cincinnati  Medteal  News,  Feb.  1883.  I  tempted,  as  he  informs  us,  the  task  of  preaeataag 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  to  his  I  in  a  oonaensed  form  the  results  of  the  latest  o4>> 
readers  a  work  not  onlv  expounding  the  most 
modern  conceptions  of  his  subject,  but  presenting 
what  is  of  standard  value.  He  has  more  especially 
devoted  its  pages  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
by  his  detailed  descriptions  of  therapeutic  meas- 
ures has  adapted  them  to  the  needs  of  the  physl- 


servation  and  experience.    A  careful  ej 
of  the  work  convinces  us  that  he  hasaoeoaipltshed 
his  task  with  painstaking  fidelity  and  with  a 
itable  nanlt. '--Journal  tf  OUtoiMPMS  amd  r« 
IHseateit  June,  1883. 
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FhjfMianfor  Dissoscs  of  tJu  8km  to  tho 
Weatmintttr  HotpileUt  ' 


Phytieian  to  the  Dopartment  for  Skin  DiMeatea, 
Univertity  OoUege  HotpUalf  London. 

An  Epitome  of  Skin  Diseases.  With  Formuled.  For  Students  and  Fne- 
titioners.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  very  handaoroe  12iiio.  ifoluna 
of  238  pages.    Cloth,  |]  .25.    Jtut  ready. 

The  third  edition  of  this  convenient  handbook 
calls  for  notice  owing  to  the  revision  and  expansion 
which  it  has  undergone.  The  arrangement  of  skin 
diseases  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  the  method 
of  claflsiflcatfon  adopted  in  this  work,  becomes  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  student.  The  book  i^ 
one  which  we  can  strongly  recommend,  not  only 
to  students  but  also  to  practitioners  who  require  a 
compendious  summarv  of  the  present  state  of  . 

dermatology.— jBnfi«^  Medical  Journal^  July  2, 18fi3. !  lary  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  been  eoiMidef»N  y 

We  cordially  recommend  Fox*k  Epitome  to  those  i  augmented.— 7%«  Medical  aVsws,  December.  UhC 
whose  time  is  limited  and  who  wish   a  handy  ; 

MOBBIS,  MALCOLM^  m  JD^, 

Joint  Leeturer  on  Dermatology  at  St.  Moryfe  HbepHal  Medical  School,  London. 

Skin  Diseases ;  Including  their  Definitions.  Symptoms,  Diagnosu,  I*rogoiaaia»  Mar- 
bid  Anatomy  and  Treatment.    A  Manual  for  Stuaents  and  Practitiooera.    In  one  If 
Tolume  of  316  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.75. 


manual  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  instant 
Its  alphabetical  arrangement  is  suited  tothU*i««, 
for  all  one  has  to  know  is  the  name  of  the  dJM«^, 
and  here  are  its  dcMription  and  the  appmprtaf* 
treatment  at  hand  and  ready  for  inslaat  apf  l:  '^ 
tion.  The  present  edition  ba^  been  very  earef-A  r 
revised  ana  a  number  of  new  dlseasm  are  d* 
scribed,  while  most  of  the  recent  additt<-ti*  v 
dermal  therapeutics  find  mention,  aod  the  f»nr  j- 


To  physicians  who  would  like  to  know  something 
about  skin  diseases,  so  that  when  a  patient  pre- 
sents himself  for  relief  they  can  make  a  oorrect 
diagnosis  and  prescribe  a  rational  treatment  we 
anhenitatingly  recommend  this  little  book  or  Dr. 
Morris.  The  affections  of  the  skin  are  described 
in  a  terse,  lucid  manner,  and  their  several  charac- 
teristics so  plainly  set  forth  that  diagnosis  will  be 
easy.  The  treatment  in  each  ease  is  such  as  the 
experience  of  the  most  eminent  dermatologists  ad- 
vises.— Cincinnati  Medical  Nnce^  April,  1880. 

This  is  emphatically  a  learner's  book;  for  we 
ean  safely  say,  that  In  the  whole  range  of  medical 
literature  there  is  no  book  of  a  like  scope  which 


for  clearness  of  ezpressloo  and  mathodwnl 
rangement  is  better  adapted  k>  pronoSe  a 
conception  of  dermatology— a  braaeh  « 
difficult  and  perplexing  to  the  begianar. 
Ocmrier  of  Medieme,  April,  ISMl 

The  writer  has  certainly  given  In  a  emaP 
a  large  amount  of  well-oompiled  lalbnuu^ia. 
his  intle  book  oompares  (kvorably  with  any 
which  has  emanated  fh>m  Englaa^L  while  la 

Kints  he  has  emancipated  blmeeli  frtMn  the 
miy  adhered  to  errors  of  others  ot  his 
men.    There  is  eertalnly  excellent 
book  which  will  well  repay 
and  Sarg.  Joum.,  March,  IMO. 


WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F.  It.  S. 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cutan(Boas  Medicine  and  Diaetttes  of  tlM 

In  one  handsome  small  octavo  volume  of*  53d  pages.    CloUi,  93.50. 


LLIEJt,  THOMAS,  M.  2>., 

Phyticwn  to  the  Skin  Department  of  Univertity  OolUget 

Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases;  for  Students  and  PractitioDenL    , 
ean  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  353  pages,  withj>lat«a.    Qolhy  t2.S5c 
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Alf^  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  OYNMCOLOOT. 

A  System  of  Q7n8Bcolor7,  in  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  In  two 

hAndBome  octavo  yolames  ,  richly  illustrated.    In  active  preparation, 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 

FORDYCE  BARKER,  M.  D.,  CHARLES  CARROLL  LEE,  M.  D., 
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BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  M.  D.,  C.  D.  PALMER,  M.  D., 

WILLIAM  GOODELL,  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  M.  POLK,  M.  D., 

HENRY  F.  GARRIGUES,  M.  D.,  THADDEU8  A.  REAMY,  M.  D^ 

SAMUEL  W.  GROSS,  M.  D.,  A.  D.  ROCKWELL,  M.  D., 

JAMES  B.  HUNTER,  M.  D.,  ALBERT  H.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

WILLIAM  T.  HOWARD,  M.  D..  R  STANSBURY  SUTTON,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

A.  REEVES  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

EDWARD  W.  JENKS,  M.  D.,  CHARLES  8.  WARD,  M.  D.. 

WILLIAM  H.  WELCH,  M.  D. 


THOMAS,  T.  GAIZLABD,  M.  D., 

Frofeuor  of  I>iae(ue$  of  Women  in  the  CbUege  of  Phyeidana  and  Surgtone,  N.  Y. 

A  Fraetical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly 

revised  and  rewritten.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  pages,  with  266 

illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raisied  bands,  |6.50. 

The  words  which  follow  **  fifth  edition"  are  in  i  yious  one.  Asa  book  of  reference  for  the  busy 
thl«  caite  no  mere  formal  announcement.  The  pnwnitioner  it  is  unequalled.— iBofton  Medieal  and 
alterationii  and  additions  which  have  been  made  are  I  Surgical  Journal^  April  7, 1880. 
both  numerous  and  Important.  The  attraction  '  It  has  been  eniarsed  and  careftilly  rerised.  It  ia 
and  the  permanent  character  of  this  book  lie  in  '  a  condensed  encyclopcedia  of  gynaecological  medi* 
the  clearness  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions  !  cine.  The  st^le  of  arrangement,  the  masterly 
of  diseases;  the  fertility  of  the  author  in  thera- 1  manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated, and  the 

Seatic  resources  and  the  fulness  with  which  the  i  honest  convictions  derived  tram  probably  the 
eCails  of  treatment  are  described;  the  definite  '  largest  clinical  experience  in  that  specialty  of  any 
character  of  the  teaching;  and  last,  but  not  least. '  in  Ihis  country,  all  serve  to  commend  it  in  the 
the  evident  candor  which  pervades  it.  We  would  '  highest  terms  to  the  practitioner. — y<uhvitte  Jour, 
also  particularise  the  fulness  with  which  the  his- '  of  Med.  and  Surg.^  Jan.  1881. 
^^,  of  th®/"^?*^^  *"  ffone  into,  which  makes  the  |  That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
book  additionally  interesting  and  gives  it  value  as  '  Thomas  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
Awork  of  reference.— ixmdon  M^teal  Timet  and  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  enough 
Gautte,  July  30, 18M1.  to  give  it  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit.    At  home  it 

The  determination  of  the  author  to  keep  his  has  made  Its  way  into  the  library  of  every  obste^ 
book  foremofit  In  the  rank  of  works  on  gynecology  I  riclan  and  gynsscologlst  as  a  safe  guide  to  practice. 
is  most  gratifying.  Recognising  the  fact  that  this  '  No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 
cao  only  be  accomplished  by  frequent  and  thor-  the  present  edition  to  make  it  correspond  to  re- 
oagn  revision,  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  cent  improvements  In  treatment— Avt/U;  Medieal 
present  edition  more  clesirable  even  than  the  pre-    and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1881. 


r,  ARTHUR  W.,  M.  JD.,  Land.,  F.R.  C.JP.,  M.R.  C.S., 

A$9iit.  OUtetric  Pkyeician  to  MiddUtex  Iloepital,  late  Physician  to  British  Lying-in  Hoepiial, 

The  Diseases  of  Women.    Including  their  Pathology,  Causation,  Symptoms^ 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment.    A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume  of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  thoroughly  ,  The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
good  as  this  one.  The  special  qualities  which  are  <  sections  relating  to  treatment  A  liberal  selection 
oonsplcuous  are  thoroughness  In  coverlne  the  '  of  remedies  is  given  for  each  morbid  condition, 
whole  ground,  clearness  of  description  ana  con-  thestrength,  mode  of  application  and  other  details 
elseness  of  statement  Another  marked  feature  of  being  ftilly  explained.  The  descriptions  of  gyni^ 
the  book  Is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  cological  manipulations  and  operations  are  flull, 
many  minor  surgical  operations  and  procedures,  clear  and  practical.  Much  care  has  also  been  be- 
ta, for  instance,  the  use  of  tents,  application  of  stowed  on  the  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with 
leeches,  and  use  of  hot  water  Injections.  These  diagnosla— we  note  especially  the  pages  dealing 
are  among  the  more  common  methods  of  treat-  I  with  the  difTereutiation,  one  ft*om  another,  of  the 
ment,  and  yet  very  little  Is  said  about  them  in  j  difTerent  kind**  of  abdominal  tumors.  The  prao- 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  Is  one  to  be  titioner  will  therefore  find  in  this  book  the  Kind 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and  '  of  knowledge  he  most  needs  in  his  daily  work,  and 
ganeru  practltionem,  who  need  a  concise  but  com-  he  will  be  pleased  witli  the  clearness  and  falneat 
plete  rhiuwif  of  the  whole  subject.  Specialists,  too,  of  the  Information  there  given.— 7A«  Practitioneir^ 
will  And  many  useful  hints  in  Its  pages.— ifof^on  .  Feb.  1882. 
Med,  and  »»rg.  Joum.,  March  2, 1882. 

BARNES,  ROBERT,M.  15.,  F.  R.  C.  F., 

Ohttetrie  PHytieian  to  St.  Thomas*  Hospital,  London,  etc 

A  Clinical  Exposition  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women. 

Id  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    New  edition.    Preparing, 

CHADWICK,  JAMES  R.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.    In  one  handsome  roTal 

12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.    Preparing, 

WEST,  CHARLES,  M.  I>. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.    Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
doo  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  543  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  94.76. 
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EMMET,  THOMAS  AJ)I>IS,  M.  I>.,  LL,  I>,, 

Surgeon  to  the  Woman*»  HotjrittU,  New  York,  etc 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynfleoology ;  For  the  use  of  Studcoto  and 
Practitionera  of  Aiedicine.  Second  edition.  Thoroughl/  revised.  In  one  large  and  Tctj 
handsome  octavo  volume  ot  879  pages,  with  133  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leiUher,  |6.00 ; 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  (6.50. 


No  gyn8DCol<^caI  treatise  has  appeared  which 
contains  an  equal  amount  of  original  and  useful 
matt«r;  nor  does  the  medical  and  surgical  histtorv 
of  America  include  a  book  more  noTeland  usef^il. 
The  tabular  and  statistical  information  which  it 
contains  is  marvellous,  both  in  quantity  and  accu- 
racy, and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  invaluable  to 
future  investigators.  It  is  a  work  which  demands 
not  careless  reading  but  profound  study.  Its  value 
as  a  contribution  to  gynawoloity  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  of  all  previous  literature  on  tne 
subject  combined. — Chicago  Medical  OaxeUe^  April 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  gynieoology  re* 


ceived  mors  atteotion  than  In  America.  II  1^ 
then,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasare  that  we  weleoma  a 
work  on  diseases  of  women  from  m>  eniin«aC  a 
gynflBcolofi^st  as  Dr.  Emmet.  The  work  ia  ee«cm- 
tially  clinical,  and  leavea  a  strong  imnrwas  ot  %hm 
author*s  individuality.  To  criticise,  with  the  car* 
it  merits,  the  book  tnroughout,  would  demand  far 
more  space  than  is  at  our  command.  Id  partingL 
we  can  say  that  the  work  teems  with  nrigtaal 
ideas,  firesh  and  valuable  methods  of  prartlce.  aod 
is  written  in  a  dear  and  elegant  style,  wortirr  oi 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  country  of  Loagfeliov 

and  Oliver  Wendell  fiolmea.— An<isA  JfesL    ' * 

Feb.  21, 1880. 


DVNCAN,  J.  MATTHMW8,  M.I>.,  LL.  D.,  JP.  B.  8.  E.,  etc 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;  Delivered  in  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  91.5<X 

They  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  author ; 
Indeed,  we  look  upon  them  as  among  tiie  most 
valuable  of  his  contributions.  They  are  all  upon 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  general  practitioner. 
Borne  of  them  deal  with  subjects  that  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  adequately  handled  in  the  texl^books;  others 
of  them,  while  oearing  upon  topics  that  are  usually 
treated  of  at  length  in  such  works,  yet  bear  such  a 


stamp  ot  individuality  that.  If  widely 
certainly  deserve  to  be,  they  eanooc  fail  to  excrl  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  undue  eaueraesa 
with  which  many  young  physicians  seem  broft 
upon  following  the  wild  tMtf  hings  which  eo  mfsel 
the  gynsBcolofpr  of  the  preaent  day* — y»  T.  Mt 
Journal^  Marcn,  1880i 


GTJSSEROW,  A,, 

Profeseor  of  Midwifery  tmd  the  DieeoMee  of  Chiidron  at  the  Vnivereity  of  BmUtu 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Uterine  Tumors.  Speciallv  revised  by  the  Anther, 
and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  by  Edmund  C.  Wendt,  M.  D.,  Pathologist  to  the 
8t.  Francb  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  and  revised  by  Nathan  Bozeman,  M.  I).,  Surgenn  u>  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  -*— ' 
40  illustrations.    iVepartn^. 


HODOE,  JBTDGSL.,  M.  !>., 

Bmeritue  Profeeeor  of  Obf f e<rte«,  ete.,  in  the  UtuveniJty  of  PWimyfaaiito. 

On  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women;  Including  Displacements  of  the 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  voIubm  of  619 
pages,  with  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  ninsttated  with  huge  lithe- 
graphic  plates  containing  159  figures  from  original  photographs,  and  with  ntunefuos  w«%id> 
cuts.  In  one  large  quarto  volume  of  542  double-columned  pages.  Sciongly  boad  in 
cloth,  $14.00. 

*  «  *  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwaided  to  aay  nddzoi^  frnt  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


TARNIEB,   8.,   and   CSAHTBEUIL,   O. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Obstetrics.    TransUied  from  the 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  richly  illustrated. 


BAM8BOTSAM,  FBANCI8  H.,  M.  D. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Smgcij} 

In  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlamd  edition,  thormighly  ret  ipni 
by  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keating.  M.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Oh«ictn.-%  •<*-, 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelpliia.  In  one  large  and  haDd»«ie  tmperu. 
octavo  volume  of  640  pages,  with  64  full-page  plates  and  43  wocMcuta  in  the  text,  cmtaia- 
ing  in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  hmatkk  %*- 


ASHWELT/a  PRAmCAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASKS  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third 
American  from  the  third  and  roTiniMl  London 
edition.    In  one  8to.  vol.,  pp.  620.    Cloth,  t3.fiO, 

OHUBCHILL  ON   THR   PUERPERAL  FBVEB 


AND  OTHER  n»EASBB  PWVUMt  r>  wvw 
MEN.    InoD««raTol.or464Mc<^  <V«^B.iib 


MEIOflONTHR  NATiniE^IONHA5b  TSJLxV 
MENT  OF  CHILDBEITfEYEIL  \m  mm  mm. 
volume  of  MSpataa.   CtoMk, 
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PLATTAIB,  W.  8.,  M.  I).,  F.  JR.  C.  P., 

ProfMtar  of  Obitetrie  M^Hctne  in  King' 9  OotUge,  London,  Ue, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Soienoe  and  Practioe  of  Midwifery.  Tbiid  American 
edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  hj  Robert  P.  Harris,  M.  D. 
In  one  handsome  octayo  volume  of  659  pages,  ¥rith  183  illostrations.  Cloth,  $i ;  leather, 
$5 ;  half  Bunia,  $5.50. 

The  medical  profession  has  now  the  opportunity  [  all  details  not  necessary  for  a  Aill  understanding 
oTadding  to  their  stoclc  of  standard  medical  works;  of  the  subject  are  omitted^OiiidniuUi  JTmimI 
one  of  the  best  Tolumes  on  midwifery  erer  pub-   Aisicg,  Jan.,  1880. 


Ilshed.  The  subject  \»  talcen  up  witli  a  master 
hand.  The  part  deroted  to  labor  In  ail  its  various 
presentations,  the  manaxement  and  results,  is  ad- 
mirably  arranged,  and  tiie  Tiews  entertained  will 
be  found  essentially  modem,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
presMd   trustworthy.     The  work  abounds   with 

Elateii,  illustrating  various  obstetrical  positions ; 
ley  are  admirably  wrought,  and  aflbrd  gr^at 
•seistance  to  the  student«~7^.  0.  Medical  anaSur- 
gieaf  Jitumai,  March,  1880. 

If  inquired  of  by  a  medical  stndent  what  work 
•B  obatetrlos  we  shonld  recommend  for  him,  par 
tutUtftcBf  we  would  undoubtedly  advise  him  to 


It  certainly  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  tha 
science  and  practice  of  midwifery.  Of  course  the 
additions  made  by  the  American  editor,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Harris,  who  never  utters  an  idle  word,  and  whoea 
studious  researches  in  some  special  aepartmenta 
of  obstetrics  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession, 
are  of  great  value.— 7As  Awuriean  iroe^Uionsr. 
April,  iSo. 

Tl      "   ' 


he  third  edition— so  soon  following  the  second- 
shows  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  book  have  been 
recognized  by  the  profession.  The  second  Ameri- 
can has  been  exhausted  before  the  second  English 

.  ,  edition,  and  this  is  therefore  especially  prepared 

ehooee  Flayfair's.    It  is  of  convenient  else,  but   and  revised  by  the  author  for  this  country :  a  fad 
what  is  of  chief  importance,  its  treatment  of  thej  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  as  to  the  profession 


various  subjects  is  concise  and  plain.  While  the 
discussions  and  descriptions  are  sufficiently  elabo- 
rate to  render  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  them,  yet 


here  being  furnished  with  the  latest  work  upon  all 
subiects  pertaining  to  obstetrics.— il»».  Journal  of 
Med.  Seieticei,  April,  1880. 


KING,  A.  F.  A.t  M.  D., 

Prof€a$OT  of  Obttetria  and  Dtsemee  of  ITonMa  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  Untvet' 
Si7.v,  Waehington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  UnivertUy  of  Vermont,  etc 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    New  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume 
of  331  pages,  with  69  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00.    Jusf  ready, 

A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 

Though  the  book  appears  small  externally,  it;  lent  obstetric  dictionary,  and  well  suited  to  the  sto- 
eontains  as  complete  a  consideration  of  obstetric  dent,  it  is  also  of  value  to  the  general  practitioner* 
•ubjerta  as  many  larger  volumes,  and  this  is  1  who  often  desires  to  And  a  rHumi  of  information 
ehlefly  owing  to  a  directness  of  expression,  and  an  upon  a  given  sublect  It  will  be  of  further  value 
avoidance  of  repetition  and  of  waste  of  words.  .  to  the  latter,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  author  holds 
The  author  endeavors  to  place  theories,  causes  of  |  most  sensible  views  on  practical  matters.  The 
disease  and  methods  of  treatment  in  that  order 
which,  by  weight  of  authority,  they  merit  His 
excellent  Indgment  has  availed  him  well  in  this 
effort.    While,  ia  one  sense,  Uie  book  is  an  excel- 


book  is  admirably  arranged  for  reference,  being 
well  paragraphed,  with  suitable  sub-divisions,  ana 
well  mdexea.— ./I mmcon  Journal  of  Obeietriee,  Auc. 
1882. 


PAJtmr,  THBOPHILUS,  M.  D.,  ZL.  !>., 

Profeeeor  of  Obetstnee  and  the  Dieeaeee  of  Women  and  Children  m  the  J^ereon  Medieal  College, 
•  A  Treatise  on  Midwifery.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  650 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.    In  ftren. 

BABNBS,  BOBEMT,  M.  B.,  and  FANCOJTBT,  M.  !>., 

PA.VS.  to  the  Central  Lying-in  Uoep.,  Land.  Obetetrie  Phye,  to  SL  Thoma^  Iloep,,  Land, 

A  System  of  Obstetrio  Medioine  and  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Clin- 

ioaL    For  the  Student  and  the  Practitioner.    The  Section  on  Embryology  contributed  by 
Prof.  Milnes  MaishalL     In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  profusely  illustrated.   In  prtm, 

BASRKES,  FANCOUBTt  M.  !>., 

Obetetne  Phyeieian  to  St,  Thomae*  Uoepital,  London, 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery  for  Midwlves  and  Medical  Students.    In  om 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  197  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  |i.25. 


BABBT,  JOHN  8.,  M.  B., 

Obetetrieum  to  the  Philadelphia  Uoepital,  Viee-Pretuient  of  the  ObeteL  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

Extra -Uterine  Pregnancy:  Its  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  272  pages.    Cloth,  f  2.50. 

TANNBB,  THOMA8  HAWKE8,  M.  B. 

On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy.  Firvt  American  from  the  second 
£ng1ish  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  490  pages,  with  4  colored  plates  and 
16  woodcuts,    doth,  H25. 

WINCKBL,  F. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Cfhildbed* 

For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Tranalated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  from  the 
«eoond  German  edition,  bv  James  Read  Chadwick,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  484 
Cloth,  HOO. 


30     HxNRT  C.  Lka's  Son  &  Co.'s  PcBUCAnoN»— Midwfy.,  Ola,  ChUdn. 


ZXlISHMAJr,  WILLIAJH,  M.  !>., 

A  Syatem  of  Midwifery,  Including  the  Biaeases  of  Fregnanoy  and  the 

Puerperal  State.    Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  with  edditioaB  hw 

John  B.  Pabbt,  M.  D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Phihidelphia  Hospital,  etc    In  one  laxge  and 

▼ery  handsome  octayo  yolmne  of  740  pws,  with  205  illustrations.    Cloth,  $iM ;  leather, 

$5.50 ;  yery  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  nrnds,  $6.00. 

The  author  is  broad  in  his  teachings,  and  dis- 
ensMs  briefly  the  comparatiTe  anatomy  of  the  pel- 
▼Ib  and  the  mobiUty  of  the  pelyic  articulations. 
The  second  chapter  is  deyoted  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  pelvis,  while  in  the  third  the 
female  organs  or  generation  iCte  introduced. 
The  structure  and  development  of  the  OTum  are 


admirably  described.  Then  follow  chapters  upon 
the  Ti^ous  subjects  embraced  in  the  study  of  mid- 
wifery. The  descriptions  throughout  the  work  are 
Blain  and  pleasing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
lis,  the  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
recent  advancement  in  this  field  has  been  brought 
forward. — I^ytieian  and  Surgeon,  Jan.  1880. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  ex- 
cellent text-book  of  midwifenr.  The  former  edi- 
tions have  been  most  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In  the 


prenaration  of  the  present  edition  the  aofiior 
maae  such  alterations  as  the  piogieaa  of  obs' 
cal  science  seems  to  require,  and  we  eaniM 
admire  the  ability  with  which  the  task  has 
performed.  We  consider  it  aa  admxrabie  text* 
book  for  students  during  their  attendanea  Qpott 
lectures,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  reooaunead- 
ing  it  As  an  exponent  of  the  mldwifrir  ot  tha 
present  day  it  has  no  superior  in  the  English  la»- 
guage.~Oiiuida  Lancet,  Jan.  ISSOi 

To  the  American  student  the  work  b^ore  va 
must  prove  admirably  adapted.  Complete  In  all  Ha 
parts,  essentially  modem  in  its  teachmcs,  aad  with 
demonstrations  noted  for  deamese  ana  preeiflSoB* 
it  will  gain  in  fkvor  aad  be  recxigniaed  ae  a  work 
of  standard  merit  The  work  oaBBot  flhil  to  ba 
popular  and  is  cordially  reoommeDded. — Jf.  OL 
Afifld.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  If  arch,  IMfk 


r,  J.  LEWIS,  M.  !>., 


CUnieal  Profnaor  ofIhsea$e»  of  Children  in  the  BdUnue  HotpiUU  Medieal  College^  If,  T. 


A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  ChildreiL    Fifth 

edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  rewritten.    In  one  handsome  octayo  yolume  of  836  P*K«^ 
with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50 ;  yeiy  handsome  half  Bnasiay  raised  baaosy  fS. 


This  is  one  of  •.he  best  books  on  the  subject  with  i  tioners  on  such  queetions  as  etiology,  paftbetogy. 

which  we  have  met  and  one  that  has  given  us  prognosis,  etc.,  he  has  devoted  more  atWntinti  to 

satisfaction  on  every  occasion  on  which  we  have  :  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  ailmettt*  whieh 

consulted  it  either  as  to  diagnosis  or  treatment  I  he  so  accurately  describes ;  and  socb  InJiiniiatloo 

It  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition  and  in  its  present  form  ,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  by  the  vast  maionty  of 


is  a  very  adequate  representation  of  tne  subject  it 
treats  of  as  at  present  understood.  The  important 
subject  of  infant  hyaiene  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  Dook.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  appropriately  devoted  to  the  diseases  of 
Infancy  and  cnildhood.  We  would  recommend 
any  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  to 
procure  the  work  and  form  his  own  opinion  on  it^ 
which  we  venture  to  say  will  be  a  favorable  one.— 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Seienre^  March,  1883. 


**  family  physicians.**— Fa.  AfdL  MonUd^^  FeK  IMi. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  peruse  such  a  work  as  the  ocm 
before  us,  and  as  reviewers  we  have  bot  one  diA- 
culty— there  is  but  little  to  find  faalt  with.  The 
author  understands  what  he  write*  ahoat  froca  a 

Eractical  acquaintance  with  the  disgaste  |]H*ident 
>inlancy  and  childhood,  and  also  UMirooirhly 
comprehends  their  pathology  aad  therapeatics^ 
The  work  is  full  of  orialnal  and  prsiTtical  remarks 
which  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  «t»)<lent 


There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subjects  of  .  and  young  physician ;  but  at  toe  same  tuse  «•  ess 
which  this  one  treats  that  is  its  equal  in  value  to  with  great  sincerity  commend  It  to  tike  acftice  of 
the  physician.  While  he  has  said  Just  enough  to  I  the  profession  in  general.— £iM&.JIf«rf.JU  May.^K. 
impart  the  information  desired  by  general  practi-  . 

KEATING,  JOHNM.,  M.  !>., 

hectuirer  on  the  Dieeatee  of  Ouldren  at  the  Univertity  of  PenntyUemM^  eU, 

The  Mother's  Qiiide  in  the  Management  and  Feeding  of  Inftots.    U 

one  handsome  12mo.  yolume  of  118  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Works  like  this  one  will  aid  the  physician  im- 
mensely, for  it  saves  the  time  he  is  constantly  giv- 
ing  his  patients  in  instructing  them  on  the  sub* 
Jects  here  dwelt  upon  so  thoroughly  and  prac* 
tically.  Dr.  Keating  has  written  a  practical  book, 
has  carefully  avoided  unnecessary  repetition,  and 
fuccessfally  instructed  the  mother  in  such  details 
of  the  treatment  of  her  child  as  devolve  upon  her. 
He  has  studiously  omitted  civing  prescriptions, 
and  instructs  the  mother  when  to  call  upon  the 
doctor,  as  his  duties  are  totally  distinct  flnom  hers. 
— JfiMTiean  Joamal  of  Obetetrteet  October,  1881. 

Dr.  Keating  has  kept  clear  of  the  common  CmiU 
of  works  of  this  sort,  viz.,  mixing  the  duties  of 
the  mother  with  those  proper  to  the  doctor.  There 
is  the  ring  of  common  sense  in  the  remarks  about 

WEST,  CHAMLE8,  M.  !>.,      ' 

Phffeieian  to  the  ffoepUalfor  Stek  Children,  London,  etc 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    Flftli 

from  the  sixth  reyised  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  laige  and  hawdanw 
yolimie  of  686  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.    In  oi 

12ma  yolmne  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


the  employment  of  a  wet^nQne^  aboat  the  ptvfmr 
food  for  a  nursing  mother,  abovt  the  tonic  eflhcti 
of  a  bath,  about  the  perambalator  rwem  th*  nuivee 
arms,  and  on  many  other  sob)«»ns  eoo<**rBi«f 
which  the  critic  might  say,  ** surety  thi»  U  v^^-- 
ons,"  but  which  experience  teaches  as  arv  exaeCv 
the  things  needed  to  be  insisted  apeo,  wtth  the  rgtk 
as  well  as  the  poor. — London  Lanem,  Ji 

A  book  small  in  siae,  written  In  pU^mmmt  lOto 

language  which  can  be  raadil;^  Qnder<>u%i«|  » t 
mother,  and  eminently  practical  aad  *»tw .  .a  a 
a  book  for  which  we  have  been  waitiaa  a  W 
time,  and  which  we  can  most  heamiy  r**^  < 
to  mothers  as  the  book  on  this  subject. — y<m  T^t 
Medical  Journal  and  Obetetneml 


C0NDIE*8  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE  I     vised  aad  augnentad.    la 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Sixth  ediUon,  ra- 1     779  pagaa.    Ooth,  $iM ;  laathar. 
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TIBTf  CMABLJE8  MBTMOTT,  M,  B,,  JF.  C.  8., 

Proftuor  of  Ck^mUtry  and  of  Fbrentie  Mtdieme  and  Publie  Hmlth  at  th*  London  Bbepitalt  He, 
Leg^  Medioine.    Voltjme  II.     Legitimacjr  and  Paternity,  Preniancy,  Abor- 
tion, Rape,  Indecent  Ezposnre,  Sodomy,  Bestiality^  Liye  Birth,  Infanticide^  Afl^hyxia, 
Drowning,  Hanging,  Strangulation,  Sunbcation.    Making  a  yeiy  handsome  imperial  oo- 
tayo  yolume  of  529  pages.    Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  |7.00.    Jutt  ready, 

VoLTJME  I.    Containing  664    imperial  octayo  pages,  with  two  beautiful  colored 
plates.    Cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00.     BeeejUly  issued. 

He  whoee  inclinations  or  neoeasities  lead  him  to 
jtMume  the  fanctiona  of  a  medical  jurist  wants  a 
book  enoyclopcedlc  in  character,  in  which  he  may 
be  reasonably  sare  of  finding  medico-legal  topics 
discussed  wlh  Jadieial  fiurneas,  with  sufficient 
completeness,  and  with  due  attention  to  the%nost 
recent  adTances  in  medical  science.  Mr.  Tidv*8 
work  bids  fidr  to  meet  this  need  satis(iM3toniy. 


The  &ct  that  the  reiy  namerous  illastimtlTe 
are  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  are  not  limited, 
as  in  Casper's  Handbook,  to  the  author's  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  additional  Ikot  that  thev  ara 
brought  down  (o  a  reiy  recent  date,  glre  them, 
for  purposes  of  reference,  a  Tery  obnous  yalae. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Feb.  8, 1883. 


TATLOB,  ALFBED  8.,  M.  JO., 

Lsetmrsr  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  m  Ouy*§  Hospital,  London, 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurispradence.  Eighth  American  irom  the  tenth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  rewritten.  Edited  by  Johk  J.  Rebbb,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania.  In  one 
large  octayo  yolume  of  937  pages,  with  70  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  $6.00;  half 
Russia,  nused  bands,  $6.50. 

The  American  editions  of  this  standard  manual  i  only  hare  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms.— itmsrieon 
hare  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of  ^  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seiencet,  Jan.  188L 


the  profession  in  this  country:  and  the  eighth 
comes  before  us  as  embodying  the  latest  thoughts 
and  emendations  of  Dr.  Taylor  upon  the  supject 
io  which  he  devoted  his  life  with  an  assiduity  and 
snoeess  which  made  him  facile  princepe  amons 
Ibglish  writers  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  Both 
4he  author  and  the  book  hare  made  a  mark  too 
deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  it  be 
eensure  or  pndse.  In  this  case,  howerer,  we  should 


This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  aa- 
thority  in  its  department  for  thirty-seren  years, 
both  in  England  and  America,  in  both  the  profes- 
sions which  it  concerns,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
it  will  be  superseded  in  many  vears.  The  work  la 
simply  indispensable  to  ereiy  physician,  and  near^ 
so  to  erery  liberally-educated  lawyer,  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  present  edition  to  both  pro- 
fessions.—iKfrony  Law  Journal^  BCarch  86, 1881. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Pxinoiples  and  Practice  of-  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Third  edition. 
In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1416  pages,  with  188  illustrations.  Cloth,  $10 ; 
leather,  $12.    Jtut  ready. 

The  revision  of  the  third  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  been  most  happily  con- 
fided to  a  ^ntleman  who  was  during  fourteen  years  the  colleague  of  the  author,  and  who 
therefore  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  of  thought  which  have  everywhere 
gained  for  the  book  an  exalted  position  as  a  work  of  reference.  In  its  present  form  the 
work  is  the  most  complete  exposition  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  English  language. 


Taylor's  Treatise  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sterenson 
has  undergone  a  diminution  of  balk  with  an  io- 
erease  of  mass.  This  edition  only  asserts  with 
stronger  reason  the  allowed  claims  of  the  late  Dr. 
Taylor's  work  to  the  first  position  among  English 


books  of  its  class.  Indading  within  its  parvlew, 
as  the  sabject  does,  something  from  every  divi- 
sion of  medical  science,  this  exhaustive  treiublse 
will  ever  remain  an  invaluable  collection  of  dataL 
~A"eir  York  Medical  Journal^  Dw.l,l9S^ 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Poisons  in  Relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.    Third 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.    In  one  laige  octavo  volume  of  788 
cloth,  $5.50;  leather,  $6.50. 


JOJEA,  HENBY  C. 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Law.  The  Wager  of 

Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.    Third  revised  and  enlaiged  edition.    In  one 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  Talnable  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of  civ- 
lliaation  as  interpreted  by  the  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence. .  .  In  ** Superstition  and  Force"  we  have  a 


philosophic  surrey  of  the  long  period  interrenlng 
between  primitiye  barbarity  and  ciTllIzed  enlight- 
enment.   There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  that 


should  not  be  most  careAiUy  studied :  and  however 
well  versed  the  reader  may  be  in  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Lea's  vol- 
ume of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant  The 
book  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  to* 
cial  science.—  WeetnSinsUr  BsdeWf  Jan.  1880. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Studies  in  Church  History.  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power— Ben- 
efit of  Clergy — Excommunication.  New  edition.  In  one  veiy  handsome  royal 
octavo  volume  of  605  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50.     Just  ready, 

Th«*  author  is  pre-eminently  a  scholar.  He  takes 
ap  every  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and 
traces  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  treatment  that 
oompel  admiration.  The  amount  of  information 
compressed  into  the  book  Is  extraordinary.  In  no 
other  single  volume  is  the  dCTelopment  of  the 


primitire  church  traced  with  so  much  cleamesSi 
and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of  complex  or 
conflicting  sources.  The  fifty  pages  on  the  nowth 
of  the  papacv,  for  instance,  are  admirable  for  con- 
ciseness and  fireedom  from  prejudice.  BoHom 
TraveUer,  May  3, 1883. 
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Book*  nurlud  "  ua  aUo  boood  in  half  Bubb. 


HEKBY  C.   LEA'S  80M  &  CO., 
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